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(ConUnaM&omp.lOS) 
After tbe Diiaseldorf festival, the committee of 
manner) presented the composer of Si, Pau2 with 
an illualralcU copy of his own vork. The memon- 
ble iDcidents in the life of the Apottle had been 
■elected as aubjucls, and the hve artists who con- 
tributed were Schrblter, Hiibner, Steinbriick, 
Miicke, and Hensel, Mendelssohn's own brothei^ 
in-law. Many important alterations were made 
in tbe score of the oratorio after its first produc- 
tion in publiu. Ten pieces were cut oat entirel}', 
and the first great air of St. Paul (in B minor), 
aa it now exists, is scarcely half its original length. 
The short air for toprano, in F, wtucb stands in 



the second part, was added ; and tbe whole of tbe 
music, in its renovated slate, appeared in another 
and improved edition. Almost immediately atler 
his triumph at Diisscldorf, Felix set out for Frank- 
fort-on-thc-Maine, where he had undertaken to 
direct the " Ciicilienvcrein" for his friend Suhel- 
ble, whose health obliged him for a time to give 
up workin?. This Society always stood well in 
Mendelssohn's estimation, in consequence of the 
mvci^on and correctness with which Sebastian 
Bacb's motets were executed at its performances; 
but, independently of musical attractions, Frank- 
fort found other substantial charms for him- — as we 
shall see hereafter. Jt was from this place that 
he wrote to a friend in the freshness and simpli- 
city of a child's feelings, that, " Wenn er lUngcr 
in FTankfiu-t blube, teSrde er gewua noch ein 
afriger Gartner vierden" These are but a few 
trifling woids, but they are from one in whose 
eloquent songs we recognize the lover of Nature 
in all her chansea, ber darkness and light, her 
rain and sunabine. Rich in his portraitures of 
Her, he has letl us strains which whisper of all 
seasons. We have his harvest songs, his autumn 
songs; and, when winter comes, the morose and 
joyless will smile at those fragments, so full of 
ddicate imaoery of the flowers we can no longer 
gather, and Deauty which must be bidden for a 
time. Hera was the secret of the artist, here the 
talisman of tbe poet: Felix loved nature, and 
told of her; tbe fruits of his converse with her 
be bos left to us ; possessed of these, we should 
adore her likewise. The tender and pathetic 
strains in the opening of the Elijah :^ 



speak for their author at once as an earnest and 
faithful devotee of Nature in her daily ministry. 
In a word, he was one who, with a great modem 
critic on Art, knew and fell that tbe meadow grass 
meshed with fairy rings is better than tbe wood 
pavement cut into hexasons — that the fresh winds 
and sunshine of the upland are better than the 
choke^amp of the vault or the gaslioht of the 
ball-room. But to return to our narrative. 

During bis stay in Frankfort, Felix was intro- 
duced to a family of the name of Jeanrenaud, 
and found in the voungest daughter, Cecilia, tbe 
future partner of bis fortunes. We can say but 
little ot this amiable lady, who lived long enough 
after her husband's death to know and feel the depth 
of the public regTet,as well as of her own private 
sorrow ; but we oelieve her to have been in every 
war worthy the love of so illustrious a man. 

In tbe October of 1836, Felix returned to 
Leipsic, and opened the Gewandhaus Concerts, 
as»sted b; David, Graban, and others already 
mentioned. The only failure of this season seems 
to have been a Sinfonia Appaaitmala, by Franz 
Lachner, which was condemned by the most 
learned and severe judges, as unworthy of the 
author and the performers. The resources of this 
celebrated company of musicians were displayed 
to great advantt^ in Handel's Israel in Egj^l, 
on which Felix bestowed the most ardent poms, 



adding full organ accompaniments, and repealed! 
rehearsing tbe mighty chain of choruses whic 
stamp this oratorio as one of tbe most endurin 
works the world has ever heard. It was finall 
executed in the Pauliner Kirche on the 7lb i 
November, 183e, by a body of 250 singers, wit 
a powerful orchestra and organ. The solos wei 
given by Henrietta Graban, Augusta Harkoi 
(an amateur), Stdlpe, Hering, Feigner, and Rid 
tcr. The last concert of this season was on th 
12th of December. After Beethoven's concert 
in E flat had been played by Mendelssohn, th 
overture called Mceresxl'dte und Gluctlkhe Fahi 
awoke the old enthusiasm, which rose to trement 
ouB applause in the last chorus of "Fidelio :" Wt 
ein holdes Weib eminffen, slimm' in umem Juh 
ein. In these words there seemed a pointed a 
lusion to a certain Frnnkfort lady, whose fame an 
attractions had reached the ears of the Leipsi 
folk; and Mendelssohn, conscious of the goo 
wishes of all before him, seized tlie moment ( 
inspiration, sat down at the piano-forte, and e> 
temporized io a wonderful manner on the suhjec 
of Beethoven's chorus. When he had finishci 
genuine and hearty as was the appUuse, it seemc 
almost a sin to disturb the last echo which hi 
iancy had inspired with such enchanting sounds. 
I should have mentioned before that uiis winle 
was remarkable at Lcipsic for introducing to th 
public a highly accomplished pupil of MendeL 
sohn's, whose compositions and piano- forte playin 
had attracted much attention. William Slerndal 
Bennett* had shown good proof of the realit 
and earnestness of his studies under Mendelssoh 
by his piano-forte Concerto in C minor; and a 
overture, Die Wald-Nymphe, added considerabl 
to his reputation in Germany and elsewhere. 1 
is no depreciation to this list's just ly-acqii ire 
fame and well earned laurels, when we say, tfai 
in his subset^uent productions it is easy to see th 
influence o< his great master; nor can it b 
thought strange that a pupil so deeply versed ii 
Mendelssohn's works should insensibly be led t 
select them as his models. The Uewandhan 
CoQCOrts this season terminated with a grand pei 
formauce of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony; am 
Felix gave his undivided attention to the rchearaal 
of his own oratorio lately brought out at Diissel 
dorf. The choral bodies of Lejpsic mustered al 
their strength, and bestowed the same labor am 
[HLtience upon the concerted pieces as, on a pre 
TiouB occasion, on those of Handel's Itrael i; 
Egypt. Felix attended all the rehearsals, am 
accompanied the music on a wretched piaac 
Still, the most powerful impresdon was made oi 
the listener by the various choruses and chorale 
which have since become as" familiar as bouseholi 
words." The oratorio wasgivenforthe first time 
atLeipsic, on the 16th of March, 1837, in Ihi 
Pauiiner Kirche we have before spoken of. Un 
happily, a temporary illness deprived Mendels 
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^ohn of his chief bass sinn^erf who was to hare 
sang the music allotted to St Paul. The gentle- 
man who came to the rescue at the last moment 
sang so far successfully as not to impair the gen- 
eral effect, but Graban seems to have been the 
most distinguished of the solo singers. The chorus 
consisted of three hundred voices, and the results 
of the performance were thus commented on in 
the Leipsic newspaper : 

" The powerful orchestra worked in a masterly manner 
under the bdton of the conductor, Dr. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. The choruses, which had been carefully 
reheaned, were delivered with a roundness, power, anil 
distinctness of light and ihade, that call for the highest 
encomiums we can with linceritj offer. Above all, let 
praise be given to whom praise is due — to the composer 
and conductor, Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. The com- 
mittee are anxious also to express their obligations to the 
orchestra, the chorus singen, and to Ferdinand David, 
for their unwearied attention to the rehearsals, which 
have been productive of such great results." 

This celebrated work, the merits of which, as 
a whole, are now universally recognized, was, and 
is still, open to a fair and impartial criticism. If 
viewed in comparison with the prescribed forms 
of other sacred musical dnimas, it must be allowed 
that Si. Paul has its weak points. The personality 
and presence of St Paul are kept too much in 
the background at the time of St Stephen's 
martyrdom, and none will doubt that the second 
part of the work is far inferior to the first in 
point of dramatic interest. But the prevalent 
idea which is current through the whole work, is 
of a higher and more general importance, and 
Mendelssohn wished this distinctly to be marked 
as detached from the individual character of the 
Apostle himself, whose name forms the title and 
suDJect of the oratorio. He bad before him the 
great triumphs of Christianity in the early stages 
of the gospel mission, the Apostle's humility and 
gladness to live and die for the Lord, contrasted 
with the obstinate pride of Judaism and the sen- 
sual self-satisfied heathen (die sinnlich heitere 
Lehensansckauung des Heidentkums). lie wished 
to express the infatuated opposition of the learned 
and luxurious to the steady growth of the Gospel, 
and infiuence of its teachers, together with the 
glorious victory won by the messengers of divine 
love, "who preach us the Gospel of Peace." 
These thoughts are embodied in the music given 
to St Paul, Stephen, and Barnabas, while the in- 
terest concentrates in the great centre (Mittel- 
puncQ of the work — the conversion of St Paul 
himself. An objection has been raised to the 
composer's assigning the voice from Heaven to a 
chorus of soprano voices, and it has been ui^ed 
that it might have been expressed by a powerful 
accompaniment of a wind instrument ; but surely 
these are futile criticisms, and must give way to 
the general effect produced on the most ordinary 
hearer. How are we startled by the chorus, 
" Mache dich auf, werde Licht," which comes 
like a flash from heaven on the earthly darkness 
below — how majestic the chorale, " Awake, a 
Voice is calling," and the prophetic songs of 
triumph in distinction to the clamorous cries of the 
heathens and Jews. All these fine perceptions 
of the different states of feeling which pervaded 
the various sects in the earl^ days of Christianity, 
can be traced by companng the different cho- 
ruses. Such as " Behold, we count them blessed 
which have endured," and " Oh, the Depth of the 
Riches, Wisdom, and Knowledge of God," with 
" This Man ceaseth not," " Here is the Temple of 
the Lord," " The Gods are come to us in the 
Likeness of Men," etc. In all these, the elements 
of Judaism, Christianity, and Heathenism are 
powerfully marked, and the music owes much of 
its effect to the grand orchestral combinations 
with which the work abounds. I believe the 
chorale is brought to perfection in this oratorio, 
and though it may be said that a like effect is 
produced by the great Sebastian Bach, yet even 
this would enhance the value of a work by one 
who, a century later, could revive the song in all 
its freshness, with the additional beauties supplied 
by modem art 

[To be contfnusd.] 
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Cheap Music. — At OofMnhagen, Mendelssohn^s songs 
are publishing by subscription, at threepence a book, 
each containing several numbers. 



A Musician's Loye of Nature. 

M. Kymar has thus described some of the 
moral qualities of Viotti, the great violinist, who 
was bom in Piedmont in 1853 and died in Lon- 
don in 1824 : 

There never existed a man who attached such 
great value to the simj)lest gifts of Nature ; there 
never was ^ child who more ardently enjoyed 
them. A violet found under the grass would 
transport him with joy, or the gathering of fresh 
fruit render him the happiest of mortals: he 
found in the one a perfume ever new, in the 
other a flavor always more and more delicious. 
His organs, thus delicate and sensible, seemed to 
have preserved the impressibillity of early youth ; 
whilst stretched on the grass, he would pass 
whole hours in admiring the color or inhaling the 
odor of a rose. Every thing that belonged to 
the country was, for this extraordinary man, a 
new object of amusement, interest, and enjoy- 
ment : all his senses were excited by the slightest 
impressions ; every thing around him affected his 
imagination ; all nature spoke to his heart, which 
overflowed with sentiment." We are also in- 
debted to M. Eymar for the knowledge of the 
Ranz des VachfSy which Viotti used to play with 
emotion on the days he consecrated to music. 
At M. Eymar's request, Viotti copied for him 
this air, accompanying the gift with the following 
lines : ** This Ranz des Vaches is neither the one 
which our friend J. J. Rousseau has favored us 
with in his works, nor is it that of which M. de 
la Borde speaks in his book on music. I am not 
aware that it is known to many persons; all I 
can say is, that I have heard it in Switzerland, 
and that I learned it in a way ever to be im- 
pressed in mv memory. I was walking alone, 
towards evening, in one of those gloomy spots 
where one never wishes to speak; the weather 
was beautiful; the wind, which I dislike, was 
still ; every thing was calm and analogous to my 
sensations ; and I felt within me that melancholy 
which has ever been present to my mind at the 
hour of evening, and will remain as long as I 
exist My thoughts were wandering, and my 
steps followed it ; my heart gave the preference 
to no particular object, but it was prepared for 
that tenderness and love which have since caused 
me so much pain and taught me so much happi- 
ness. My imagination, idle, if I may use the 
expression, from the absence of the passions, was 
without motion. I climbed and descended the 
most imposing steeps, till at length chance led 
me to a valley, to which at first I paid no atten- 
tion; and it was not till some time afterwards 
that I perceived it was beautiful, and such as I 
had often read of in the works of Gessner. 
Flowers, grass, a stream, all were there, and all 
formed the most harmonious picture. At length, 
though not fatigued, I mechanically sat down 
upon a piece of rock and gave myself up to that 
profound reverie which I not unfrequently in- 
dulge in, and in which my ideas wander so as to 
make me forget that I am an inhabitant of the 
earth. I know not what it is that produces in me 
this species of ecstasy, whether it be the sleep of 
the soul, or an absence of the thinking faculty ; I 
can only say that I delight in the reeling, and 
willingly abandon myself to it On this stone 
then was I sitting, when on a sudden my ear, or 
rather my existence, was stmck by sounds, now 
sudden and short, and now again prolonged and 
slower, which proceeded from one mountain and 
flew to the other without being repeated by the 
echoes. It was a long strain, and a female voice 
mingled in perfect unison with the sad though 
sweet and anecting sounds. Struck as if by en- 
chantment, I shodc off my lethargic sensations, 
and, whilst I intently listened, learned, or rather 
en^ved on my memory, the Ranz des VacJies, 
which I now send you. I have thought it most 
characteristic to note it down without bars : it is 
of a nature to be perfectly without restraint ; re- 
gularity of time would destroy its effect ; for its 
wild sounds prolonging themselves in the air, the 
time they took to reach from one mountain to 
another could not be determined. It is then 
depth of thought and feeling which ought to 
gmde US in the execution of this air, rather than 



rhythm and measured cadence. This Ranz des 
VacheSf played in strict time, would be unnatural, 
and lose its simplicity. To produce its true ef- 
fect, imagination must transport the performer to 
the mountains where the melody is indigenous: 
whilst executing it in Paris, it must be felt as in 
Switzerland. It is thus that, in some moments of 
inspiration, I have myself played it on my violin, 
accompanied by Mile. Montgerault" 



Mkntal Dkuangkmrnt op Robert Scmr-' 
MANN. — We find the following paragraph in the 
Musical Review. In absence of further informa- 
tion we can but trast that the intelligence is false, 
or at all events over-colored : 

** A private letter from Leipsic, received by 
the Pacific, brings us the sad intelligence that 
Robert Schumann, the distinguished composer, 
who stands in the first rank of living musicians, 
has become deranged, and is considered by his 
physicians as lost to the musical world. The first 
symptoms of this mental aberration were ex- 
hibited in supposed communings with the spirit 
of Beethoven. Let us hope that this sad amic- 
tion may be only temporary in its nature. 

^We translate for our readers the following 
paragraph, which occurs in a criticism on the 
Eighteenth Subscription Concert at the Gewand- 
haus Hall, Leipsic : 

** * This concert was opened with the overture 
to "Manfred," hy R. Schumann. With the 
deepest interest, with the most heartfelt sorrow 
did we then listen to the tones of this genial mas- 
ter ; for it was only a few hours before the con- 
cert that the intelligence reached us of the fear- 
ful calamity that had befallen the creator of so 
many great works of art This sublime spirit, 
this prolific mind, this noble heart, is plunged in 
a ra>'les8 night, from which redemption can hard- 
ly be hoped for in this world ; he, the worthy 
successor of our great German composers, is, un- 
fortunately for art, forever lost to it, as well as to 
his relatives and friends. How many magnificent 
productions did we yet expect from him, who 
was still in the vigor of manhood, and whose 
latest compositions snow that in him the fount of 
artistic invention gushed up with youthful fresh- 
ness and unabatea aflluence! The entire Ger- 
man art-world will weep over this event, for an 
irrepaiible loss has overtaken it,— one of the 
brigbtf.st ornaments in the glory crown of our 
fatherland is fallen !** 



Death of EnbinL 

[The newspapers announce the death of this whilome 
" king of tenors," at Bergamo, after an illness of three 
days. It is but a few monthe since we fumirhed onr 
readers with a notice of Rabin! (See Na for Oct 23, 
1863). Bat as that notice was written in 1840, and dwelt 
mainly on his characteristics as an artist, it will not be 
uninteresting at this time to perose the following narra- 
tive of the events of his life, which we find in the London 
Mutkal WorUL] 

Giovanni-Battista Rubini, the most renowned 
tenor of the present century, was born at Romano, 
a small town in the province of Bergamo, on the 
7th of April, 1795 (or, as some say, 1792 — ^the 
same year in which Rossini came into the worid.) 
The son of a professor of music, he learned the 
elements of that art from his earliest infancy. 
Before he was eight years old, he sang in the 
churches, or took a violin part in the orchestra. 
Some time later, he was confided to the care of 
Dom Santo, a priest and organist at Adro, near 
Brescia, who nad some knowledge of harmony 
and singing. Afler having tried the voice of 
young Rubini, he came to a decision that the 
child had no disposition for the vocal art, and 
sent him back to his father. The latter, however, 
persuaded that the organist of Adro was wrong 
m his opinion, continued to give lessons to his son, 
who at the age of twelve made his debut on the 
stage in a woman's part. Afler this essay, Ru- 
bini went to Bergamo, where he had contracted 
an engagement to play violin solos in the entr* 
actes, and to sing in the choruses. His first at- 
tempt as a singer in the theatre at Bergamo was 
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in an air by Lambcrti, which was introduced in a 
comedy. His success was triumphant, and he 
obtained from the impresario a reward in money 
equivalent to about ^ur sliiUings, The remem- 
brance of this event was oflen a source of gaiety 
to Kubini, when he afterwards became celebrated. 
Nevertheless, he had the vexation to see his 
triumph effaced by the refusal of the director of 
the Opera at Milan to admit him among the cho- 
ruses, on the plea that he had not sufficient voice. 
The only resource lefl him was to embrace an 
offer to join a strolling troupe of singers who 
were just setting out for Piedmont. At Fossano, 
Saluzzo, and Vercelli, he was entrusted with the 
first tenor parts. At the last-mentioned town he 
became acquainted with a violinist named Madi, 
with whom he associated himself for the purpose 
of giving concerts. A toum^ through Alexan- 
dria, Novi, and Valenza, however, proved unsuc- 
cessful, and they were compelled to return to 
Vercelli. The ill luck, which accompanied Ru- 
bini in all his excursions, induced him to retire 
from the strolling troupe, and proceed to Milan, 
in the chance of finding employment. At Milan, 
the only chance he obtained was an engagement 
for the autumn season, at Pavia, on a salary of 
less than two pounds a month. His success there 
was so ^reat, that he was invited to Brescia for 
the Carnival in 1815, with the magnificent sum 
of £40 for three months. This salary was doub- 
led in the spring following, at the San Mos^ in 
Venice; and at length Barbaja himself secured 
his services for the Theatre Fiorentini in Naples, 
at 88 ducats a month. 

At the end of a year, altliough Rubini had 
obtained the marked favor of the public, Barbaja 
wished to get rid of him, and only consented to 
retain him on condition of his consentine to a 
reduction of his salary to seventy ducats. Rubini 
could have found lucrative engagements, but he 
was anxious to remain at Naples where he was 
receiving valuable instructions from NozzarL 
Nevertheless, while subscribing to the hard terms 
of the erUrepreneury he said to Barbaja, with the 
confidence of an artist who belieVes in his own 
talent, and feels assured that he is destined to 
become celebrated — " You profit by the advan- 
tages which my position affords you ; but I will 
repay you for this one day or other." Rubini 
was not deceived in his expectations. Several 
operas were written expressly for him in 1816 and 
1817; he made a* deep impression at Rome, in 
La Gazza Ladra, and obtained other brilliant 
successes at Palermo, and at Naples, on his return, 
all of which tended to raise his name in the 
market, and to make it worth the while of entre- 
preneurs to o^er him more suitable terms. 

On the 6th of October, 1825, Rubini made his 
first appearance in Paris, as Ramiro in La Cener* 
erUola. The charm of his voice, that peculiar 
style which belonged to himself alone, and was 
founded on no preceding model, the elegance of 
bis vocalization, and the rare good taste displayed 
in his ornaments and Jioriture, ensured his tri- 
umph. La Donna del Lago, La Gazza Ladra, 
and Otello confirmed his reputation, and the critics 
unanimously pronounced him the "King of 
Tenors." Barbaja, who had ceded Rubini to the 
administration ot the Tb^fttre Italien, reclaimed 
him at the expiration of six months. Once more 
in Naples, the now great singer was speedily dis- 

Eatched to Milan, and thence to Vienna, where 
e had already been in 1824. In the interval, 
Bellini's Pirata and Sojinambula, and Donizetti's 
Anna BolenOj had provided Rubini with that 
particular character of music which specially 
suited bis organization and his talent, and in 
which he showed himself far superior to what he 
had been in the opera of Rossmi. Bellini and 
Rubini seemed bom for each other, and their 
mutual glory to depend on their continued union. 
It was trom this epoch (1826) that the incontest- 
able superiority of Rubini, in a special kind of 
music, over all contemporary singers, was declared. 
In the operas we have cited, he first made use of 
those frequent contrasts of forte and piano, which, 
for fitleen years, was the most distinctive charac- 
teristic of his talent, and which he must be admit- 
ted to have abused by excess, although by its 
means he was accustomed to excite the liveliest 




transports of his hearers. Thb contrast was the 
stamp of his individuality; and through it he 
created a manner, or (mannenVm), the imitators 
of which have unfortunately been always pain- 
fully inferior to their model. 

Until 1831, Rubini remained the exclusive 
property of Baibaja, who raised his salary (the 
greater part of which, of course, went into the 
pockets of the cunning entrepreneur) to 60,000 
francs (£2,400). At length, freed from responsi- 
bility, he returned to Pans, whero he excited the 
greatest enthusiasm in // Pirata, Anna Bolena, 
La Sonnambula, and other operas of the new 
repertoire. The absolute frenzy created among 
the Parisian dilettanti, by his execution of the 
airs, " Tu vedrai sventurata," " Vivi tu," and 
'* Tutto h sciolto," in those operas, surpassed any- 
thing before or since. 

In the same year, Rubini made his first appear- 
ance at Her Majestjr's Theatre in London, in 
Bellini's II Pirata, in company with his wife, 
Mme. Rubini,* who was engaged as pnma donna. 
His reception, until the last scene, was cold, and 
he failed to move the audience into any display 
of enthusiasm ; but " Tu vedrai sventurata" 
awoke them from their trance, and Rubini 
triumphed in London as he had triumphed in 
Paris. From 1831 to 1841 he was engaged alter- 
nately, every year, six months in Paris, and six 
montns in Ix)ndon, and at the English provincial 
festivals — except in 1838, when he passed the 
summer at his native place in Bersamo. His 
reputation continually increased, and his great 
successes caused him to be regarded as the first 
tenor of the age. His gains surpassed those of 
any of those singers whom fortune has most 
&vored. During the year which immediately 
followed the termination of his engagement with 
Barbaja Rubini earned 125,000 francs (£5,000) ; 
and, &om that time forward, his actual income 
was something more than 200,000 francs (£8,000.) 
In 1841, he was supposed to be worth tuH) millions 
and a half of francs— or £100,000. 

For several years Rubini w«s engaged to direct 
the Imperial Opera at St Petersburgh, where his 
success was prodigious and his emolument enor- 
mous. His final and his greatest triumph in 
Paris was in 1 Puritani, the last opera composed 
for him by his friend Bellini, (and, indeed, the 
last Bellini wrote.) The music and the singer 
obtained a success almost without precedent ; and 
^* Ella tremante " even threw into the shade " II 
mio Tesoro," which, till thee, had been considered 
Rubini's most consummate vocal achievement. 

In 1842, in the height of his glory and the 
zenith of his powers, liubini visited London for 
the last time. In the same, if we aro not mis- 
taken, he also took his leaye of Paris. It was not 
till a few years later that he quitted St. Peters- 
burgh, and retired altogether into private life. 
He resided up to the day of his death, at his native 
place, Bergamo, where he kept a stud of horses, 
and enjoyed the esteem and affection of a large 
circle of intimate friends and acquaintances. 

Muflical Intelligence. 

I«ondon. 

Orchestra Music— The great musical season has 
been opened as usual by the PniLHARMomc Society ; 
soon to be followed by the New Philharmonic, and then 
by the Italian Opera, all the song birds of the continent 
sammering in England. The old Philharmonic cannot be 
expected to deal largely in new music ; its function being 
the very useful one,— perhaps the moti useful,— of not 
letting acqaaintaiice with the standard classical works 
die out. Hence the programme of its first concert, 
March 6th, shows, for symphonies, the "Japiter" of 
Mozart, and the " Pastorale*' of Beethoven:— £^)od guar- 
anty enough of a rich evening, one would think. The 
orchestra remains as it was last year, with the exception 
that it lacks Piatti, and Botteslnl, who is here with Jul- 
lien. Costa is still conductor. The 7\met speaks well 
of the execution of the two symphonies, only complain- 
ing that the "Jupiter'' was too uniformly loud. The 
overtures,— Rossini's "Siege of Corhith" and Weber's 

* Rubini was married at Naples in 1819, to Mdlle. 
Chomel, a French singer of some talent Her last sea- 
son as a public singer was Rubini's first in London. 



"Jubilee" were "dashed off" with immense spirit" 
Mendelssohn's Concerto in D minor was played by Mrs. 
Thompson (late Miss Kate Loder),— her la«t appearance 
as a public performer. The loss in her of one of the 
best pianists of the classical school appears to be much 
regretted. Sig. Belletti sang an air from Spohr's Jetsonda 
(the war song); and with Sims Reeves the duet 1 Mori- 
nari, from Rossini's " Soirees Italiens." The novelty of 
the concert was a capital old thing, almost never sung; 
namely, the tenor (Ottavio's) song in " Don Giovanni," 
Delia sua pace, which precedes // mio tesoro, and is 
equally fine in its way. Mr. Sims Reeves sang it " to 
perfection." — The audience is described as not numerous, 
cold and apathetic. Could not even the slow movement 
of tlie ^'Jupiter " warm them into enthusiasm? 

The L02CD0N Orchestra had accepted a lucrative 
engagement for Four Concerts, to be given on l^Iarch 18tb, 
14th, 15th, 16th, in the Industrial Exhibition, Dubl'm. 
The performances were to consist of classical and popular 
music, and Miss Tiiirlwali was engaged as Vocalist Mr. 
Frank Mori was the Conductor. 

Oratorios. — Handel's *' Joshua" was performed 
March 6th, by the London Sacred Harmonic Societt, 
attracting a crowded audience to Exeter HalL It was 
preceded by Dr. Elvey's anthem : "In that Day." 

The principal singers were Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss 
AUeyne, Miss M. Weils, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Weiss. 
Some of the choruses went well, and some might have 
gone better. The chorus of Israelites, " We with re- 
doubled Rage," was sung with energy, and received with 
great applause. Uf the singers, Mr. VVeiss and Miss M. 
Wells particnlariy distinguished themselves — the latter 
in the air, *' Heroes, when with Glory," in which she was 
loudly applauded, and Mr. Weiss in the air, '' Shall I in 
Mamre's fertile Plain," which was enthosiastically en- 
cored. Mrs. Euderssohn sung '' Oh ! had 1 Jabal's Lyre " 
with great expression, and ^&. Lockey acquitted himself 
admurably in the tenor music— J/m. WorkU 

At the same place on the 3th, Handel's " Judas Macca- 
beus '' was given by the Harmonic Union, under Bene- 
dict's direction. 

Mr. Sims Reeves saog the three airs of Judas magni- 
ficently, and created an immense enthusiasm. He was 
encored in each of his songs, but judiciuusly declined to 
accede to the desire of the audience, except in one in- 
stance — " iSound an Alarm" — the demand for which was 
too unanimous and loud to be resisted. A nobler speci- 
men of Handelian singing than that of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
in " How vain is Man," has rarely been heard. Mr. 
Weiss gave the dashing air, " Arm, arm, ye brave," with 

f;reat and appropriate vigour 3 and Airs. Weiss, in the 
ovelv song, ** Wise Men, flatt'ring, may deceive Yoa," 
displayed congenial sweetness and expression. Miss 
Stabbnch was hoarse, and a written apology was distri- 
buted for her in the Hall. Mist Dolby had little to do, 
but that little she accomplished, as usual, liiie a thorough 
artist Tu Mr. Benedict's aamirable conducting, no 
little of the excellence of the general performance was 
due. — Jh, 

The Sacred Harmonic Society has given two per- 
formances of ** The Creation," with Exeter Hall crowd- 
ed. — Mendelssohn's " Elijah " was to be produced Maroh 
15tb, at St Martin's Hall, under the direction of Hullah, 
the principal vocalists being Mrs. Euderssohn, Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Augustas Braham and Mr. Weiss. 

Chamber Concerts.— Mr. Lucas's " Musical Eve- 
nings " commenced at his residence, March 2ud, with a 
rich and varied selection. 

It comprised Mozart's quartet, No. 2 ; Hummel's ^nd 
duet sonata, in A fiat, for two performers on the piano j 
Spohr's quartet, in E minor (No. 2, Op. 45 j; Schubert's 
trio, Op. 99, for pianoforte^ violin, and violoncello, and 
Beethoven's quartet No. 6, Op. 18. Mr. Lucas waa as- 
sisted in the quartets, etc., by Messrs. Sainton, Cooper, 
and Hill. With such admirable executants, the per- 
formances could not fail to be satisfactocy ; and it is 
hardly too much to say that the three quartets were per- 
fectly executed. Miss Jackson, a pupil of Herr Paner, 
is one oi the most promising young pianists we have 
beard for some time. Her execution is neat and bril- 
liant, and her taste unexceptionable. Hummel's clever 
and showy, but lengthy ana patchy duet, was played in 
first-rate s^le by this young lady Kod her instructor. 

Mr. Lindsay Sloper gave his second and last Soiree, on 
the 7th, at the New Beethoven Rooms, assisted by Sain- 
ton (violin), Dando (viola), and Lucas (violoncello.) The 
programme included Mozart's pianoforte quartet in E flat 
(op. 18); Beethoven's Sonata for piano and violin in G 
(op. 96); two Preludes and Fugues by Mendelssohn (op. 
88 J, piano solo, "superbly played" by Mr. Sloper; an 
Andante and Presto of Mendelssshn, and a couple of 
original bagatelles, by the same player ; an origmal vioUn 
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Bomanee and Tbrnn/efla, by Sainton; and songs by Miss 
Amy Dolby and by Sig Belletti. 

Mr. Charles Snlaman's Second Piano-forte Soiree 
came off on Saturday evening last, when Mr. Sala^ 
man was assisted by Messrs. Blngrove (violin), R. 
Bagrove (viola), and Hancock (violoncello); and by 
Mrs. Lockey as vocalist. Among the full pieces were 
Mozart's sonata, iu A, for piano-forte and violin ; Ham- 
mel's trio in £ flat, Op. 96, piano-forte, violin, and vio- 
loncello; F. Ries's quartet in E flat. Op. 17, for piano- 
forte, viola, and violoncello; and Mendelssohn's Andante 
and Prtilo AffUatOf in B minor, for pianorforte solo. 
There was also a quartet by Marschner, in G, Op. 168, 
for piano-forte, violin, viola and violoncello, which, 
though not a work of remarkable merit, much less of 
genius, was interesting as a novelty. Mr. Salaman 
played two solos of his own composition— /2amanc« inns 
Parolei, ('♦ Cloelia,") Op. 20, and Toccata Bi-UlatU, (" La 
Felicitk,") Op. 13. The performance went off well, and 
Mr. Snloman pdrticulnrly distinguished himself in 
Hummel's trio and Mozart's sonata. He had more than 
enough to do during the evening, but his zeal was una- 
bated thronchout. Mrs. Lockey agreeably varied the 
Instrnmentnl entertamment by her quiet and artistic 
singing. She introduced no less than four vocal pieces 
of Mr. Salaman's— three English songs, and an Italian 
canzonet These were received with great favor. 

Ella's second ** Musical Winter Evening*' took place 
at Willis's Rooms, on Thursday of the same week. 

It o|)ened with Spohr's quartet in E flat (Op. 68). Tlie 
violins were Ilerr Molique and Mr. GotTrie; the tenor, 
Mr. Hill ; and the violoncello. Signer Piatti. The quar- 
tet, one of Spohr's most melodious, was irreproachably 
executed. Beethoven's trio in G (No. 2, Op. 1), had foV 
its interpreter.^ Mile. Ikladcleine Gmver, her flrst appear- 
ance at these concerts (piano), Herr Molique (violin), and 
Signer Piatti (violoncello). The performance wes excel- 
lent; and the lady distinguished herself by a firm touch 
and appropriate expression. The trio was much ap- 

8 lauded. Mozart's ifamous clarinet quintet introduced 
Ir. Lazarus this «eason to Mr. Ella's subscribers. This 
celebmted English artiste played superbly, and was 
admirablv supported by the stringed instruments. 

Mile, draver also pla^'ed Liszt's fantasia, " Les Pali- 
neurf,'* from the Propkctff which was injudicious, since 
that morceau is quite beyond the lady's mechanical 
powers. Mile. Graver, who is so efficient in Beethoven, 
should avoid the Liszt school as much as possible. Pre- 
vious to the PatineurSf a very animated performance, by 
the Brothers Holmes, of a verv silly piece, by Kalliwoda, 
called "Introduction ct Variations," attracted much 
attention, and brou;;ht down considerable applause. The 
Brothers Holmes play with a spirit and precision that re- 
mind us of the Mol'enhauers. They are very young — 
the eldest sixteen, the youngest fourteen — but they have 
already won a nnmc in* the profession. The talent of the 
younger :!ppc:ir4 the more remarkable. The solo was 
accompaiiic'l o!i the piano-forte by Herr Rummel. 

ParU. 

Notwithstanding the flood of music which has been 
poured npon Paris during the present winter in concerts 
and choice operas, the attendance upon these assemblies 
appears not to diminish in the leasL Among other an- 
nouncements one may now be seen in the public places 
throughout the city where Americans congregate, headed 
** Yankee Doodle Concerts." Madame Enphrasie Bor- 
ghese, ** recently returned from America," announces a 
grand concert at the Salle Hcrz, assisted by several Ita- 
lian and French celebrities, and a young American 

violinist, named on the bills P . One of the pieces 

announced is Ole Bull's Variations on '* Yankee Doodle." 
It is understood that Madame Borghese's voice has 

S'own too feeble for a larger room than the Hall Henri 
erz, and it is even feared that she will not be able to 
fill that with proper effect. Nearly all the seats in the 
house are taken up by Americans, at five and ten francs, 
our Minister leading off with a good number of seats. 
The Grand Opera continues crowded at the representa- 
tions of the Huguenots, in which Mademoiselle Cruvelli 
bas made so brilliant a d^but. She is now at the dose 
>f the second month of her engagement, and she has not 

Jet appeared in any other piece than the Huguenots, 
he house is continually crowded and her success is 
wmplete. At the Italiens one is astonished to see 
Mano, Alboni, Tamburini, Frezzolini, Dall-Este, Gardi, 
ftossi, and other artists of eminence, sing night after 
light in the choicest operas, to a house that receives 
hem as coldly as if they were so many supernumeraries. 
Snt rarely is' a piece called for twios, and the curtain 
Mis on the last act sometimes without a single cheer. 
The actors tl)em«elves seem to share the chilliness of the 
mdience, and do not enter into their parts with the same 
nthmiosm as if they were singing on an English or an 
Imerican stage. What seems more astonishing is, that 
eats can always be had on the evening of the perfor- 
nance at the regular prices of the theater, which range 
kom four to ten francs.— Cbr. N. Y. JVibune, 

At the Fourth concert of the Coxservatoikb, Men- 
lelssohn's FirU WalpurgU Night was performed for the 
bird time, in a much more satisfactory manner, both as 
egards choruses and solos, than on the former occasions. 
Two unpublished pieces formed part of Uie programme 
i the fifth concert: a motet and chorus, "Inclina 
>omine," by Cherobioi, aod the fragments of a ballet, 



GU Ihmini di Prometeo by Beethoven. The principal 
features of the last are an overture, a tempest^ an adagio^ 
allegretU), and a finalt. The audience, proud of their 
new discovery, were enchanted with the music and with 
themselves. — Cbr. LoKd, Mug. World, 

At the Op^ni-Comique, La Dame Blanche has been 
revived for the new tenor, Puget, from Rouen. The 
fifth representation of the iJoife du Nord was attended 
by tlie Duke of Saxe-Gobourg. At the conclusion of 
tlie second act, his Royal Uiflphiiess went upon the stage, 
and, after congratulating M. Perrin upon the mi$e-en- 
tcene, and general execution of the opera, caused all the 
actors to be presented to him in succession, and compli- 
mented them in terms which were the more flattering as 
emanating from one who is himself a composer and the 
author of Qtnlda (an opera which was produced at Her 
Majesty's Theatre in 1851, with Mme. Charton as the 
heroine). The prince highly complimented M. Meyer- 
beer, who was present, for the beauty and science dis- 
played in this, his latest, chef-ifcBuere. L'Etoile has 
reached its twelfth representation. 

Vienna.— At the Imperial Opera House, the tenor, 
Herr Ander, has re-appeared as Stradclla, in Flotow's 
opera, after a long absence. — After a long period of re- 
tirement, M. Leopold de Meyer once more appeared in 
public on the 4th inst. As a proof of the creat excite- 
ment caused by the debut of this celebnitea pianist, we 
may mention tfiat, in spite of the late hour (half-past ten 
o'clock, the large room of the Musikervein was crammed 
to suffocation by the elite of Vienna. " M. Leopold de 
Meyer," says the Neue Wiener Mutik-Zeitung^ " was re- 
ceived with thunders of applause, that lasted for several 
minutes. The peculiar characteristics which have raised 
him to the high position he occupie<; on both sides of the 
Ocean, on the banks of the Neva and the Seine, of the 
Thames and the Donau, are, if possible, more marked 
than ever. His touch is more elastic and rounder, his 
mechanism has reached a marvellous state of perfection, 
and his execution, without having lost any of its strength, 
certainty, and bravura, has become still more delicate 
and graceful. Of the four new compositions introduced 
on this occasion— Sowremr d'/taUe, Tableau Cnracteris- 
iiquet Ofxmd FarUaisie iur U Profiwte^ and Das Kosaklied 
— the second and third pleased the most, bein|5 especially 
distinguished by their melody and the effective manner 
in which they are treated. M. de Meyer was rapturously 
applauded, and called for by the audience." Herr 
Ander and Mme. Hermann-Ezillag, from the Imperial 
Opera, were the singers, and Herr Schmitt played a solo 
on the violoncello. Among the accompanists on the 
piano, was Herr Proch.— The GeselUchnfl der Musik- 
Freunde gave their third concert in the large Bedouten- 
tnalf on the 6th. Beethoven's Ninth Symphony (choral), 
Mendelssoh'ns overture, MeereMtille und gutcktiche Fahrtf 
and a chorus from Handel's Samton were the ftiU pieces. 
The solos in the symphony were taken by Frauleins 
Tietjens and Bur}', tierm Erl and Holzl. 

Zurich.— The AUgemeine Mtuik-Gettlhchaft is giving 
a series of concerts under the direction of Herr Richard 
Wagner. Among other works of importance produced, 
we may mention Beethoven's Sympnonies in F and B 
flat, the music to Egmont^ Haydn^s SjTnphony in D, 
Weber's overture to JEuruan/Ae, and the female^ chorus 
and march from Herr Wagner's opera of RienxL Con- 
certs have also been given by the two Mdnnergetang- 
Verein^^Harmoniej and Stadt- Zurich, Herr Seitz, from 
Reutlingen, lately inaugurated the new organ built by 
Herr Walcher for the Fraueninunsler, 



For Dwicht^i Joomal <^ Musio. 

From my Ihary. No. XHV. 

New York, April 4. Looking over the papers of 
the last fortnight a little, and posting myself up, I 
cannot resist the temptation to make a note or two, 
head or no head. 

— So the Tribune (March 28th), it seems, has an- 
other blast against the Philharmonic. Well, let it 
blow away ; it may feel the better, and Til risk the 
society against such blasts. It is truly unfortunate 
thoQgh, that a paper so scmpulons in its adherence 
to tmth on all other topics, should make sach loose 
statements the moment it touches the Philharmonic. 
Look at this extract from the article in question: 

"As the constitution of the [Philharmonic] So- 
ciety, making it incumbent upon the Directors to 
produce, every year, American instrumental com- 
positions, has been wantonly and flagrantly disre- 
garded " 

Now win it not surprise the readers of the Tribune 
to learn that there is no such provision in tiie Consti- 
tution of the N. Y. Philharmonic Society ? Sach is 
the fact 

There never was. There was however formerly a 
By-law of the Society to this effect: " If any grand 
orchestral compositions, composed in this coontry, 



should be presented to Uic Society, one should be 
performed each season, provided a committee of five 
appointed for the purpose should improve and rec- 
ommend the work." 

This By-law was the occasion of a good deal of 
trouble, and men were unwilling to sit in judgment 
npon one anothcr*s compositions ; and so, at the time 
of obtaining their act of incorporation, upon the final 
revision of their constitution and by-laws, the asso- 
ciates thought best to omit it oltogetlicr. 

The Tribune hod better try again. 

— Well, according to the Mirror, then, the old 
Metropolitan nuisance is to be revived, worse thou 
ever, and " New York will soon be able to boost a 
Musical Hall which she con point to with pride and 
pleasure as the most elegant atui best adapted to this 
purpose of any in the country.*' Well done, Mr. 
Mirror, and I suppose not one of the city papers dis- 
putes you — the Architect says so and it must bo so. 
Now look yon here. 

" The extreme dimensions of the new Hall arc to 
be 95 feet by 90.'' " The height of the interior from 
floor to dome will be G8 feet." " The ceiling is to be 
surmounted with a magnificent dome, 45 feet in dia- 
meter." " There are to be three tiers of boxes," &c. 

There— do you not sec that such a form and pro- 
portions directly violate every known principle of 
acoustic architecture 1 And yet yon go on to talk 
of the author of this ridiculous plan for a Music 
room, OS designing to show "tliat American arclii- 
tects understand their business quite as well as for- 
cigncr8."(!) " His professional pride was piqued," 
was it, that the projectors of the opera house would 
not look at him ; in my view the old Metropolitan 
nuisance and the present plan more than justify the 
Opera house Committee and prove tlicir sagacity ; 
for if a man can moke such a botch of a simple hall, 
what might ho not have done on the broader field of 
an opera house 9 

But the wisdom of Gotham takes it for granted 
that it is all right — give gaud and tinsel enough, and 
what matter the acoustic qualities of the hall? 
Gotham does not attend concerts to hear the music ! 

^Dwight, I see, h exercised in his mind. The 

London Musical World has a life of Mendelssohn, 
original — and Dwight can't imagine whence it is 
stolen. Being just now in the recipe line, I will send 
him one. 

Recipe far an original biography of Menddssohn,— 
Take quant sufT. of " Felix Mendelssohn- Bartholdy, 
ein Denkmal fiir seine Freunde, von W. A. Lompo- 
dins." Translate, condense, add on occasional blun- 
der, a reflection, and a puff of things* English, and 
divide into ten chapters. 



ROTS APOXX>aBTIC. 

Naw Teas, April 4, 1864. 

Dear Dwight : — I have already tried several 
times to write you a note of apology for sending 
you an unfinished article and neglecting to send 
the conclusion in time, and have been unable to go 
on. In truth my head and eyes are not the best, 
yet : and as for brains ^however, I'll try. 

There is a firm of pettifoggers in this city, Ills, 
Ailings h Co., with whom unluckily most human 
bodies corporate have more or less dealings, and 
who bear about the same relation to the great firm 
of Disease, Sickness & Death, that Sneak, who 
used to practice in the Boston Police Court, bora 
to Daniel Webster and old Jeremiah Mason. This 
firm has been bothering me for some two or three 
months past. To some of their claims I paid due 
attention, some I put off, and of others took no 
notice. They determined to have their revenge 
and played me a scurvy trick — a regular practical 
joke— one in which — as in all those cases of mali- 
cions barbarity called practical jokes — ^the amount 
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of fan was in proportion to the pain inflicted. At 
the time I began the unfinished article in question, 
I had only the evening to devote to it, and having 
spent one upon it, I intended to finish it the next. 
When the evening came, however, Ills, Ailings & 
Co. had laid an attachment on my eyesight. I bore 
it patiently, knowing that I should have leisure a 
few days later. On the Thursday following I was 
at liberty and should have sent you the conclusion, 
but on that day my pettifogging friends arrested 
me, confined mc close prisoner to my room, denied 
me books, pen and paper, and put in Dr. Dennison 
keeper over me. 

Those endless first nights ! The first three by 
my reckoning averaged some hours over three 
weeks each, and when the mornings at length 
dawned they were so excessively slow in breaking, 
that I fancied the young days finally starting off, 
partridge-like, with half their shells sticking to 
their shoulders. Bad as were the excruciating 
pains passing from the eyes back through the entire 
caput, and the cramps which ran in waves up and 
down the lower extremities, the hardest of all to 
bear was the loss of all power over my thoughts. 
They mastered me, I could not control them. The 
principal topics on which my mind had been en- 
gaged for some days previously, would come up ; 
they would be studied, they would be re* examined 
in all their bearings, and when once one of these 
topics had fairly chained my thoughts, the subject 
would go whizzing through the brain until a sud- 
den pang would start from the eyes and rush like 
lightning to the stomach, and such a deadly sick- 
ness and faintness would follow as for the moment 
would break up the current of thought. Thus a 
railroad to Lake Superior, 170 miles in length, 
with nearly as many miles of branches, passed 
through my head with all its running stock, at first 
at a rate of about 15 miles per hour, increasing to 
at least three times that. It started back again, 
but that deathlike faintness came on, I tossed over 
and I really think broke off some rods of the track, 
which still stick in my brains — I wish they were 
laid up at Lac Vieux Desert. But the incubus, 
the demon which haunted and persecuted me con- 
tinually, from which there was no escape, exert 
myself as I would, was my unfinished article. If 
by chance I dozed, it was in my trou'bled dreams ; 
when awake I was examining dates, comparing 
statistics, heaping up facts, and as soon as the final 
point was reached the whole operation would begin 
again ; and when in my semi-delirious state, I 
seemed ever to see before me imprinted, or in some 
inexplicable manner made manifest, upon vacancy, 
the whole story, and I mutt go over and over again 
with it, 

Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, Handel. 

And so the changes were rung hour after hour, 
until it did seem as if the punishment for leaving 
the article unfinished was a hundred times greater 
than the crime. Once I fancied that the conclusion 
was lost forever. It was one of those semi-deliri- 
ous moments, when the article was displayed be- 
fore me all written out ; but this time a little urchin 
was busy folding it np. Hallo, yon young rascal, 
What are you doing with my article ? " I am going 
to file it away." '* File it away ! the article is not 
written yet. Pray who are you?" "Why I*m 
the child unborn, or one of 'em, and it is our busi- 
ness to file away and preserve all unwritten arti- 
cles." " What is that for I" They print them in 
the unpublished magazines and reviews !" 

That beat me ! I suppose that I am indebted to 
Hawthorne fqr the suggestion of that fantasy, over 
which I chuckled mightily.. A bit of romance 



which I enjoyed two or three days later, I take it, 
was suggested by Kapellmeister Kreisler and his 
Julia.* I was upon a mountain top with a Julia, 
the goddess of my very heart of heart's idolatry, 
but whom I could only worship at a distance. 
Turning suddenly to me from the somewhat dark 
and gloomy landscape, she looked me in the eyes, 
and Ifelt her say, ** I have dismissed him — hence- 
forth I live for you !" There is an old proverb, 
pleasure is pleasure, and pain is pain, sleeping or 
waking. It would take all Hoffmann's intense 
power of expression to give any conception of the 
tide of joy and bliss which flooded my heart, and 
seemed to send sunshine and bright day to all the 
vallies and plains below. For a moment, until the 
deathly faintness as usual came to change the scene, 
my happiness was perfect. 

It was curious that all my fancies were objects 
of vision, at no time did I seem to hear anything. 
The conversations which I had with various im- 
aginary individuals did not seem to be spoken, but 
the interlocutors mutually felt, what was said. I 
heard no music, and some of Beethoven's Andantes, 
which haunted me, were visible not audible. Queer, 
wasn't it ? Such funny, absurd faces as appeared 
to me, all had something to do with music, but, 
for my life, I cannot now imagine what it could 
have been. One in particular I recal now. Noth- 
ing but a curly sort of satyr's head, with a grinning 
face. But such a grin ! In spite of all I was suf- 
fering, enhanced that night by an incessant asth- 
matic cough, which deprived me of all sleep, that 
grinning face set my own risibles in motion and a 
long and hearty laugh was as good as a bolus, I've 
no doubt. If I was a sculptor and could '* sculp " 
that phiz, as I saw it, this should be my epitaph : 

The Sculptor 

OF 

THE Grim ! 

But where am I rambling ] Forgive me all this 
nonsense— take it as my apology for not having 
sent the " Conclusion next week '* in season, and 
believe me that you shall soon have it, though not 
quite yet, as in my present state I shall for some 
days have other fish to fry. Diarist. 
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Onr New Volume. 

1. Apologetic. — This, the first number of our 
third year, ought to be a specimen number, extra 
full of good things, and all carefully considered 
and arranged. But the pressure of a thousand 
distracting cares, both of a business kind (the 
editor being also publisher and book-keeper) and 
personal, have rendered this impossible. So, 
reader, you must put up with as accidental, make- 
shift, every day sort of a number as we have often 
issued. We shall do better next week. Further 
apology is found below. 

2. Blowing the Trumpet. — The precedents 
for this are so abundant that a sober, self-respect- 
ing man avoids it But when one has a trumpet 
thrust into his hands, suddenly and as it were 
providentially, without any seeking of his own, — 
an instrument with no false metal in its composi- 
tion, like this you shall hear anon — he surely has 
a right to blow it Nay, the part is oUigato, We 
copy, therefore, from the daily papers of the week 
the following agreeable surprise, by which it seems 
that there has been a plot on foot, in which our 

•In^KaterMurr.'* 



Journal is considerably compromised ; — a plot, in 
which artists and art-lovers friendly to the Journal 
have been acting without taking us into council, 
and which in due course of ripening, probably 
(for we are writing yesterday morning) opened 
out in full flower last evening. We were not 
allowed to know enough of it to name it in our 
last ; were only told that kindly elements were 
moving, of their own accord, in our behalf, and 
that a ** masterly inactivity " and childlike trust 
were our whole duty in the matter. Next week 
we shall have to report in full of a Concert extra- 
ordinaire ! Meanwhile we copy this by way of 
credentials to new readers into whose hands this 
opening number of a year may chance to fall. 

Complimentary Concert for the benefit ofDwight's 
Journal of Music. 

It is believed that a complimentary Concert for 
the benefit of the Journal of Music, will afford to 
the lovers of Music in Boston, and its vicinity, an 
agreeable opportunity of testifving their sense of 
tho very valuable services, which the Editor of 
that Journal has rendered to the musical cultivation 
of our community. 

In this belief, the undersigned would respectfully 
inviti; the attention of the musical public to an 
object which they consider to be eminently worthy 
the co-operation of all who take an interest in the 
elevation of the public tastes, and who appreciate 
the single-minded devotion to the cause of Art, 
and the elevated zeal, which have so honorably 
distinguished the management of the Journal of 
Music. 

Carl Bergmann. 

The MsiTDELSsoHN Quintette Club. 

Otto Dressl. 



Robert E. Aptborp, 
£. L. Benzon, 
Thos. G. Gary, 
Chickering fc Sons, 
Joseph Coolidge, 
T. B. Curtis, 
R. H. Dana, 
George Derby, 
Sam'l a. Eliot, 
J. T. Fields, 
N. L. Frothingham, 



Harvard Mns. Assoc. 
(H. W. Pickering, Pres.) 
Abbott Lawrence, 
H. W. Longfellow, 
Ellis Gray Lorirg, 
George R. Russell, 
George Ticknor, 
J. B. Upham, 
Sam*l G. Ward, 
G. J. Webb, 
R. C. Winthrop. 



Psalm Tunes Again. 

Dear D wight : — I have been a constant reader 
of your paper from its start, and have found great 
delight, as well as much information, in so doing. 
There have been, occasionally, articles upon Amer- 
ican Hymn-tunes, generally condemnatory, and 
others upon the '* Choir Singing " in American 
churches, generally condemnatory likewise. Now 
I wish to inquire whether no Jimerican has as yet 
written Hymn-tunes worthy of being sung by our 
choirs, and which may be reasonably expected to 
** endure for a while ?'' I am an ardent lover of 
music, and take special pleasure in Church Music. 
My taste is said to be of the severer sort, and, in 
general, I agree with you, in your criticisms. But 
yet, I must own, perhaps not to the credit of my 
musical taste, that I sometimes hear tunes by 
American writers that please me, and more than 
that, move me in that solemn way which becomes 
the House of the Lord. Am I deceived ? 

At the church in which I worship, the service is 
opened with a voluntary on the organ, followed, 
after such modulation as may be necessary, by a 
Chant of some one of the best English composers ; 
or by a concerted piece for four or five voices, by 
a first class composer. I noticed in the choir-books 
an adaptation to English words of the, *' Mater 
jimabilis,*^ by Mozart ; "Inclina ad me" by Hum- 
mel, " Et IncarnatuSf** from Haydn*s 3d Mass, &c. 
This introductory music being ended, there follow, 
the reading of a Psalm — and a short prayer by the 
minister. After which the organist plays a brief 
voluntary, say not over two minutes in length, using 
only the softer stops. Then come the reading of the 
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Scriptures and the long prayer, — a Hymn Tane, 
(and the selection is always in good taste, an Eng- 
lish or German Choral, and sometimes a good 
American Tune^ — are there not such?) The Ser- 
mon then succeeds, occupying from 25 to 35 min- 
utes ; another short voluntary on the soft stops, — 
the second Hymn-Tune, the Lord*s Prayer, the 
Benediction, and the closing Voluntary. 

Now this is in a country town twenty-five miles 
from Boston, the choir comprising half-a-dozen 
persons, besides the organist. What do you think 
of the case, and how about America Hymn Tunes ? 
Are there any good one's, and what are they ? 

Yours, 



K. 



In answer to the above (which certainly is 
written in the best spirit) we beg leave to disclaim 
all intention of denying, in any of our former 
articles, that Hymn tunes worthy to be sung in 
public worship may be, and have been composed, 
and that perhaps frequently, by Americans. 
With our enormous productiveness in this line, with 
the thousands of new tunes made and published 
almost yearly, it would be impossible that some 
among them should not be excellent of their kind. 
Perhaps out of the whole number one of taste 
and industry enough might cull a choice collection, 
amply large and various for all practical require- 
ments. We too have had some favorites among 
tunes written by Americans ; and in all the choirs, 
where good taste has a voice, there doubtless are 
some well established and enduring favorites of 
the class. 

Grood ones there are, then. But " what are 
the}r" ? To this question we care not to make 
too definite an answer. To name some might be 
not quite just to others ; nor has our familiarity 
with such works of late been so large as to en- 
title us to make invidious distinctions. Our cor- 
respondent does not take the point of what we 
have from time remarked or briefly hinted. We 
have not denied that the multitude of trash may 
contain some good tunes ; but we have questioned 
the good of such perpetual tntdtipliccUion of 
pieces, which are confined in the nature of the 
case to a few of the very plainist, shortest types 
of musical form. You may vary these brief types 
forever, and do it ever so cleverly, and yet you 
have produced nothing essentially new or more 
interesting (except momentarily) than the old ; 
you have added nothing to (he world's amount of 
real, vital musical creation. A Choir that has the 
fif^y or a hundred best old chorals and hymn- 
tunes, that come up again and again in almost 
every collection that is made (the worse too 
frequently tor alteration), has substantially 
about all that ever can be produced in that form. 
The type exhausts its reproductive power. Possi- 
bly a psalm-smith of to-day may foi^e out of his 
brain a tune or two as good, intrinsically, as any 
old one of the same metre and same general de- 
sign ; but then the difference between them will 
not be so great, that twice singing of one will not 
be quite as edifying as once singing of the two. 
We feel it to be a vast waste of musical vitality 
and enei^ (where such exists — too frequently 
it is only mechanical cleverness and business en- 
terprise that takes the place of musical, and mul- 
tiplies its quasi musical products to feed an arti- 
ficially chafed consumption) — a waste of musical 
energy, we say, a thriftless musical economy, to 
spend 80 much of it in writing and circulating 
thousands upon thousands of psalm-tunes, where 
a hundred is as good as a thousand, when a tithe 
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of that activity and enterprise might publish 
seleetions of the best sacred music, in lai^r 
forms, and of a more artistic type, from the 
Masses, Motets and other Services of the great 
masters, the truly inspired ones, and might train 
at least a quartet choir in every church to sing 
them well. 

What we want Is to escape smothering from this 
wishy-washy deluge of new or new-vampcd psal- 
mody — ^in which, depend upon it, Trade has 
infinitely more to do than either Art or Worship. 
Between true Art and true Religion we believe 
there ever did and ever must and will exist an 
intimate affinity, a bond of mutual necessity. 
Show me a people filled and animated, cheered 
and harmonized and made as it were instinctively 
rhythmical and graceful and respectful, by the 
cultivation of the artistic feeling, and you 
show a people who not so much fear, as they 
do, unprofesslngly perhaps, love God. Therefore 
it is that we would have Music enter into the 
public worship of the people in the forms that 
are least formal, barren and mechanical ; in the 
forms of beautiful, inspired, true Art 

The singing of a hymn as a mere form or 
branch of a ritual, or as a medium of conveying, 
a little more systematically and pleasingly, the 
words and thoughts contained in some didactic 
texts or verses, appears to us a little matter, com- 
pared with music as a branch of true artistic cul- 
ture, whereby the tone of one's whole life is 
elevated to the blending point with most divine 
emotions, and one learns to feel how in himself 
and his communing neighbors this deadly divorce 
of the material and the spiritual may be healed. 
It is true enough that a really artistic or art-loving 
people or congregation is a rare thing and hardly 
to be found ; about as rare as a religious people 
in any practical and true sense. But inasmuch 
as Art is one of those divine gifts and influences 
whereby gross mortality is humanized and har- 
monized and lifted up to holier delights, why shall 
we not seek its purest and largest presence and 
participation in our public religious exercises ? 
Why not take the pains to secure that, which we 
now take in keeping up such dull, cold shadows 
and suggestions of true music. Our whole peo- 
ple would have more of the artistic sentiment, 
and consequently would be less rude, less inhar- 
monious, in their lives, if they were but familiar- 
ized with high Art in the sacred music of the 
Sabbath. We doubt if any real sense or love of 
Art be much awakened by the listening to mere 
psalmody : — although of course much must de- 
pend upon the manner of its performance, and 
there is at least one mode of singing psalms or 
chorals which can scarcely fail to be inspiring, 
solemnizing and sublime ; — we mean the singing 
of a simple, grand, time-hallowed tune, such as 
** Old Hundredth,'' by a united multitude of 
voices. 

And this leads us to remind those who fancy 
we wage war upon all psalm-singing, of our 
briefly sketched ideal of church music (not an 
exclusive plan by any means) which we offered 
a few weeks since. While we plead for more 
artistic music, for Motets, Masses, Te Deums, &c., 
(and we are perfectly willing to include in this 
variety some of the most expressive and artistic 
four-part hymn-tunes, which demand a trained 
choir or quartet, and which no lover of good 
music can help liking), we also feel the need of 
something simpler, shorter, more familiar, and 



within the reach of all with cars and voices at all 
musical. 

Hence the Jirst feature in our plan was chorals, 
simple, solid, grand, and known by everybody, 
and, so far as may be, to be sung by everybody. 
These should be few ; since repetition here is no 
monotony ; a worshipping assembly joins in ^ Old 
Hundred," with the same ever new interest and 
fervor, that a social circle breaks up with the join- 
ing hands and *< Auld lang Syne." Musical 
novelty or variety is not the object here ; but the 
renewal of an inspiring and time-hallowed cus- 
tom. Hence we said that a dozen good old tunes 
were better than books-full of new psalmody ; — 
not meaning to condemn all the new things in this 
shape, of course ; but simply to suggest that an 
essential cliarm and virtue of Uiis branch of reli- 
gious music resides in the very fact that the tunes 
sung are few, familiar, ofl-repeated, and fraught 
with venerable associations. The older these 
chorals the better; for then the sound thereof 
links the present with the earliest centuries of 
Christianity, and inspires a feeling of the identity 
and oneness of Humanity throughout all the 
stages of its development in history. 

For Hymn-tunes of a less plain and common 
character, such as require trained voices and ar- 
tistic taste, we would make place in the second 
category, on which we have already dwelt at 
length. They should be much more select and 
few, than as now practiced, and they belong, If 
anywhere, to that portion of the musical service, 
which is not to be considered a common act of 
worship in which all the worshippers are actors, 
but as a high and spiritualizing influence of Art 
upon the hearts and minds of all who listen, dis- 
posing them to holier moods. 

Thirdly, we spoke of oi^n music. This, if it 
be tT'ue organ music, ministers to the religious 
sentiment in the same way ; and still better, since 
it is more impersonal, less narrowed by the idea 
of persons singing, or of thoughts and statements 
sung. Pure instrumental music always gains up- 
on the preferences of those in whom a real love 
of music is awakened. Of course an orchestra 
might render a like service, were it not attended 
with such difficulties as to make it impracticable, 
except in the case of great religious festivals ; of 
which our oratorios suggest a type. 

In one word, then, our whole complaint has 
been against this indefinite, enormous multiplying 
and trading upon new variations of the plain and 
simple type of psalm-tunes. We are fiir from 
wishing to discredit any musical enterprise be- 
cause it is American. We only say that in this 
particular line the work is overdone; we (the 
people) are bewildered by the multitude of those 
who come to help us ; new psalm-books come as 
thick as travelling book agents, who besiege our 
doors until we vote all literature a nuisance. And 
we protest, the writing of a psalm-tune or a book 
full of them, does not constitute a person a Com- 
poser. 

At the same time we desire to say that we fully 
appreciate and gratefully esteem the services 
which have been rendered to the popular cause of 
music in this country by the labors of many of 
these same men as teachers of singing, and of the 
rudiments of musical knowledge,|to the masses. 
We can go almost as far as the New York Musical 
Review in our sense of the value of the old Acad- 
emy of Music enterprise in Boston, and the impe* 
tus imparted by conventions, and above all by the 
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introduction of music into the public schools. All 
honor to those who have done this. But this was 
not the source to look to for the inspiring exam- 
pics of high Art. This movement was the peo- 
ple's aspiration towards Music ; and these men 
were the people's leaders, tribunes of the people, 
in that movement The masters and sources and 
models of high Art in music were to be sought in 
other quarters. Honor to each after his kind. 



Crkdits. We have received the following, 
which touches certainly a delicate point in the 
mysteries of editing : 

Boston, March 27th. 
Dear Sir :— Without occu^ing you of the injustice to 
other papers which you seem to suffer from them, might 
it not in some cases be of interest to your readers to 
know from what foreign paper articles in your Journal 
are sometimes taken t as on March 18fh that very inter- 
esting article on " Acis and Galatea " is credited only to 
"ti London paper." Did you see what the lUustraied 
Netn said about that performance ? It struck me as of 
interest. Why could not you tell us sometliing about 
the foreign critics ? All one knows is tliat Chorlcy 
writes for the Athtfuaim, And FVtis — sometimes we 
know what he writes. But the origin of my complaint 
dates back to last summer, when I was out of town and 
had no paper but yours, consequently no access to Lon- 
don papers; and when your retume of foreign news was 
the most of interest that you had to offer. For I like 
to connect opinions with some sort of a substratum, 
some hypothesis or other, if not a man, at least the 
name of the paper he writes for. But this is merely a 
suggestion, coming too from a constant and sympathizing 

Beadeb. 

All we can say is that we make it a point 
scrupulously to give credit for articles we copy, 
when we know whom or what to credit. In the 
matter of foreign — we mean English — ^musical 
criticism, it is frequently impossible for vn: to 
ascertain this. Such was the case with the 
" Acis and GaUitea" piece. We found it in the 
London Musical Worlds where articles continual- 
ly appear in that peculiar type, which indicates 
that they are borrowed, while the source is not 
declared. We have often found in that paper 
articles in leaded editorial type, identical with 
those on the same subjects in the Timesy or certain 
other London papers. Fart of the secret b ex- 
plained, if what we hear be true, that Davidson 
the musical critic of the Times, is also editor of 
the Musical World. But many a paragraph 
which one must transfer to his columns, to keep 
up a running resumi of news, is found in such 
shape as shows that it has been passed round 
abroad some time as common property. 

We hope rome day to gratify our •* Reader's " 
cariosity about the foreign critics, but prefer to 
wait until our own information is a little more 
complete. As for the London Musical World, 
we never should have thought of compUiining had 
it only borrowed our selections ; since for them it 
would have been absurd to demand credit We 
are happy to state that the last three or four num- 
bers of the World have afforded no such cause of 
complaint As for the Mendelssohn biography, 
which we have been copying from it without 
knowing whom to credit, read the last paragraph 
of to-day's " From my Diary." 




A Double Feast of Beethoven. — Surely 
there is some enthusiasm hereabouts for the music 
of this great master, and some pretty energetic 
study to appreciate it, judging from the following 
programme sent us by a correspondent It was 



performed, he sai-s, last week by ladies in Dor- 
chester, in a private social circle, we presume), 
" on the occasion of Beethoven's birth-day." But 
as all the biographies represent that Beethoven 
was born on the 17th of December, 1770, either 
our QMrrcspondent or the Beethoven-worshipping 
young ladies must have opened at the wrong page 
of their calendar of saints. But dates apart, such 
a Beethoven festival and such a programme show 
an earnest pursuit of the best musical culture, 
greatly to the credit of those actively engaged in 
it. There were two concerts, one in the after- 
noon and one in the evening ; and all the pieces 
played or sung were compositions of Beethoven. 
Was ever such a quantity of his music brought 
together upon one occasion? Think of ten 
sonatas, or pieces in sonata form, in one day! 
We are told that they were listened to with much 
enthusiasm by some of the *•*• appreciative few." 
Friend Fry would have a chance to write his 
fastest, could he find such a company. We pre- 
sume we are not at liberty to publish names : — 
pufHce it to say that (with the exception of Mr. 
Fries, in the violin sonatas), they were all ama- 
teurs, and, judging by the continual recurrence of 
two patronymics, all daughters of two neighbor- 
ing families. 

Programme of our Beethoven Festival, Thursday 
Afternoon and Eoening, March 30M, 1854. 

AFTEUNOON CONUERT. 

PAKT PIK8T. 

1. Sonata, with Fnoenil March. 

2. Songs. No. 4 and 6, " An die ftnM Qeliebte." 
8. Sghth Symphony in F, tea four hands. 

4. Song : Th« Qoail. 

PAaT 8BC0RD. 

6. Sonata Pathetique. 

6. Sonata In C minor, for piano and vloUn. 

7. Song fh>m " Fidello." 

8. Sonata for four hands In V minor. 

SYENING CONCERT. 

PART PnST. 

1. Sonata in E flat for violin and piano. 

2. Song : " An die feme Geliebte," No. 1. 
8. Sonata for fonr handi in D. 

4. Septet in E flat, for four hands. 

5. Song : " Adelaide." 

6. AntUnte from the 6th Symphony. 



PART stconn. 
Sonata in F, for piano and Tiolin. 
Soogn : " An die feme Geliebte," Not. 2 and & 
Andante, from the 7th Symphony. 
Song: " An die ferae Qeliebte," No. 6. 

11. Sonatina in F, 4 bands. 

12. Grand SoKata in A, for piano and violin. 



7. 
8. 
9. 
10 



Germania Concerts. 

The Public Rehearsab of Saturday and Wed- 
nesday last were very full and very satisfactory. 
At the former Mendelssohn's <* Italian" Sym- 
phony, in A major, was performed; and at the 
latter the glorious symphony of Franz Schubert 
once more ; also the Overture to " William Tell,** 
the Casta Diva by Miss Lehmann, &c. &c. — 
This afternoon we are to have the last Rehearsal ; 
and this evening the Geemania takes its final 
" Farewell," for the present year, at all events. 
The programme, as it now last stands in our ad- 
vertising columns, after some altering and re- 
altering, is good enough for anybody; and is 
made up of the more familiar grand things, such 
as the glorious old C minor symphony ; the 
" Hallelujah " chorus, by the Mendelssohn 
Choral Society ; choruses and songs (by Miss 
Lehmann) from " Elijah ;** and the now &vor- 
ite overture to Tannhduser. Mr. Heller, too, 
will pkty, and Carl Zerrahn will produce one 
of his tasteful solos for the flute. 

Blessings brighten as they take their flight; 
and there will doubdess be such eagerness to 
catch the last strains of the Germanians, that one 
must go early to secure a seat 



Q;;^ Notice. In attempting to make up sets < 
the Journal for binding, we find that our supply < 
Nos. 22 and 23 of Vol. H., No. 1 of Vol. Ill, an 
No. 25 of Vol. IV., has run out. Persons havin 
copies of those numbers, which they do not care t 
keep, will do us a great favor by sending them 1 
this office. 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
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FAREWELL CONCERT, 

On Satitrdajr Btrenlnir, April Stl^, 

AflSXSTKO BT TBI 

MEIDELSSOHN CHORAL 80CET7, 

MLLE. CAROLINE LEHMANN, 

AND BT 

MR. ROBERT HELL 



FROQBAMME. 

Part I. 

1. Grand Sympbonj. No. 6, in C minor, op. 87, (bj 

general desira,) Baetbowi 

Allegro molto.— Andaota. — Scharao. — Allegro, Finale. 

2. Aria from the Oratorio of SUJah, " Hear ja, Inael," 

Mendelwobi 
Sung by Mile. Cakouhk LnuiAmr. 

Suooeeded by tha Chonu flrom the same Oratorio, 
•< Be not afraid." 
Bong by the Hzhi>klssohn Choral Sodxrr. 

Part n. 

8. Grand OTertorc to *< TannhHaier," (by general desire,) 

Wagnei 
4. Solo Ibr Flute, (first time.) 

Compoced and performed by Cakl Zbbkabr. 

6. Cboros, " He. watching over Israel,'' ftom tha Ora- 
torio of Elijah, Mendelssohi 

Sung by the Mxxdzusobk Cbo&al Sooisrr. 

6. Fantasia for Piano : 

Composed and performed by HoBSftT HxLUft. 

7. Halleluiah Chorus, fhmi the " Messiah," Handel 

Sung by the Mzndeusohx Cboeal Sooibtt. 

D;;^Doors open at 7. (Concert to commence at l}i. 
Kl^Slngle tickets, 50 cents. For sale at E. H. Wade's only 
and at the Door on uie evening of the Concert. 

Orateftil for the liberal patronage bestowed upon the per 
formances of the Germanians on former occasions, they tende 
their sinrare thanks to their many firienda, and ask the eon 
tinuance of their fsTor. 

117- The LAST PUBLIO RSHSABSAL o 
the season will take plaoe this (SATURDAY 
Afternoon, oommenoins at 3 o'clock. 

CHEAT MASTERS FOR LITTLE PUPILS. 

In coane of Publlcatlovk : Several Tlumlier 

already tesaed. 

GREAT MASTERS FOR LITTLE PUPILS : A Selectloi 
ftom the Classical Works of Handel, Haydn, Mosart 
Beethoren, he. &e. Easily arranged and fingered, by Thoma 
BAXsa. 

Opinions of the English Press. 

" We eorcUuly recommend this work to all Teachers of th> 
Piano-Forte. The desired object is obtained in a manner trul; 
pleasing to the pupil ; and by the use of Mr. Baker's Tersioi 
of the Great Masters, that which was an irkaome, will beoom* 
a deUghtfbl task."— JS^a. 

** As an Instructire, and at the same time pleasing work, w 
know of no publication that can surpass it."— Bristol Mercury 

" The idea of this work is worthy of commendation, and th* 
manner in which it has been carried out, equally ao. It wU 
be of great use to teachers."— Suiu/ay Times. 

" We cordially recommend this little work, which from tbi 
rapid Improrement and pleasing practiee it is likely to Impar 
ft> tyros, we expect will prore a boon to both Master an< 
Pupil."— Aftd/aiuf Counties' Herald. 

Published by 

Oliwer IMtson, 115 Washington St., Boston, 

€n lahhatit ^tlpnil ^njimittniktts. 

We hare Just published a beauUftil Book tor your use, antitlec 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL, 

A complete collection of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Schools 
Families, and Social Gatherings. 

BT WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
Professor of Music In Charlestown Female Seminary. 



Wa belieTa that upon examination this will be found to U 
one of the most beauuf^ coUeetlons of Music and Hymns fin 
Children erer published. 

PRICE nFTEBN DOLLARS PER HUNDRED. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
I Apr 1 (K Pnbllal&era, BostOAi 
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In all its Tftrious branches, 

iteatijY and pbomptly executed, 

BY EDWAIID L. BALCH, 

^fttt journal of ffinsit, No. 21 ^tl^ool J5t. 

The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded him h.r th« Man. 
Charitable Mechanic AMOclatlon for raporior workmanship, 
may be seen at his ofBce. 

O^UUSIC prepared for Stereo ty-plng^. 

A. W. FRENZEL, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Ho* 6 Aeom St«y (betireen Cbestnat and Mt. Yemen Sta.) 
Apr8 BOSTON. 

SOPRANO AND BASS. 

A good Soprano and Ban are derimun of making an engage- 
ment with lome Church Society. Are well acquainted 
with all styles of Church Music. Inquire of the Editor of this 
paper. Apr 1 8t 

MANX7EL FEN0LL08A, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Orates Block, corner of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 

Referenct$. 
Messrs. Chtckbkiico, J. P. Jewett, Geo. Pu:rcHA,RD, Boston. 
Messrs. Qkokgb Peaboot, B. II. Silsbbe, Salem. 

Jan. 21. 8m. 

PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 

mHB OERMANIA MCSTCAL SOCIETY will glre Public 
JL Rbbbaesais at the Bi^ton Music Hall every WEDNES- 
DAY AFTERNOON, at 3 o'clock, commencing Oct. 2G. 

The full Orchestra will perform at the Rehearsal?. 

Admindon '.—Packages containing eight tickets 91, to be had 
at the Music Stores, and at the door. Single tickets 25 cents. 

oet29 



nunffl AND TEACHER OF MTJSIG, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addrrjised at the muric 
stores of Nathan RicnARnsox, 282 Washington St. or 0. P. 
Reed & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RBrBBEMOES :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Yernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 



GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 

HOORFS EICTGLOPJEDU OF HDSIG : 

COMPILED BY JOUN W. MOORB, 

With the assistance of other distinguished men in the mnsiesl 
world. The intention of tlie author is to make a most com- 
plete and thorough work of the aboTe, which will be a dcaid- 
eratum in the world of munic. It will be published in one 
elegant Royal OctaTO Tolume of about 900 pages, double col- 
umns, and will contain a complete 

Dictionary of Musical Terms, 

A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 
ttom the earliest time to the present, a 

Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 

a description of all known Musical IvsTmuiiEVTs, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, and a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of oTer three thousand of the moat distlnguifhed 
Composers and Musicians who hare erer lired. Mr. Moore has 
spent several years in compiling this Talnable work. It Is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. S.— The aboTe splendid work, which will prove InTalnable 
toeTery professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready thin spring ; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the dlfBculty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, wUl enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be §4 00. 

The price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 60. 
JOHN P. .lEWETT, k Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 CornhiU, Boaton ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTUINQTON, 

Cleveland. 
Will be for sale by all the book and mosie dealers In ths 
country. 2m Feb. 11. 

F. F. MtJLLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; ORGANIST of the Handel and Ilaydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, Ite. &«. &e. 

Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 

ilTtf 

A SOPRANO WANTED. 

FOR a church in Savannah, Ga. A good soprano singer, 
and one who is a good murician and teacher, would receive 
a fair salary, and find scholars. For further narticulars en- 
quire at this office. March 11 8 m. 

MUe. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUOTION ON THE PIANO, 

ASD MAT BE ADDKB88ED AT 

Feb. 4 8m 56 8I7UUER STREET. 



LESSONS IN SINQINa. 
FREDERIC RUDOLPH 

RESPECTFULLY announces his intention to remain in Bos- 
ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed lo him at his residence (United 
States Uotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 8m Feb. 11. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

CHORUS PARTS to MendelMobn's Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Ilanders Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baeee It Southard. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Pkatt. 

George P. Beed iu Co., Pnhlishers, 

oov 6 13 Tremont istreet. 

PiAKO-FORTE i>STRi:CTiON. 

6. A. SCHMITTy (From Germany,) 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

IS now prepared lo give lessons at the residence of pupils or | 
at bis own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 
Mr. S. may be addressed at the music ston^ of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson. 

Refers to the following gentlemen : Johk S. Dwioht, Esq., 
Hallctt, Davis k Co., Olives Diison, Natiiam Richabi>so5. 
Oct. 8. 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

Ko. 344 IVasblngton Slreet, Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TONED, # TO LET 
Apr. 10. if 

N. D. COTTON. 

IMPORTER AMD DEALER IN 

English, French, and American Stationery, 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

Ho* 13 Tren&ont Row^, Boston* 

%• Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 

16 tf 



MARTIN'S GUITARS. 

THE subscribers are sole asents for this city, ft»r the sale of 
those justly celebrated Guitars. Prices tnm f 80 to $60. 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 

GEO. P. REED k CO., 18 Tremont Street. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
WiinuEOP House. Terms :— 150 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
Nov. 12, tf 

HEWS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTH. 

THE MANUFACTURER Is in possession of numerous testis 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending It 
In high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 865 Wathifigton St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 

GEORGE J. WEBB & COS 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

Clkan&bersy No* 3 IVInter Street, Boston* 

AT this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
sive assortment of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the essential properties of Tone. Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 

XELODEOFS AKD 0TJITAB8. 

Mr. Webb's long experience in the profession of Muslo, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to vifit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination ; and those who may favor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb's best Judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 

ly^SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS' PRICES. 

.... Aqexts pok. . . . 

Lighte, Vewton &/ Bradbury's Fianos, Hew Tork. 
HaUet, Davis & Co.'s do. Boston. 

Goodman & Baldwin's Xelodeons. 

Feb 19 6m 



00PABTNER8HIP NOTICE. 

THE subscribers having formed a Copartnership under the 
nameofClIlOKBKING k SONS, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the Plano«Forte Business, trust by their atten- 
tion and promptncm to merit the patronage heretofore extended 
to the late Jonas Chiekering. 

THO'S F. CHICKERINO, 
CHA*S F. CillCKKRING, 
Dee. M. GEO. H. CUICKEillNO. 



J. B. WHEATON, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or TItro. 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Dee 8. 

MRS. B08A GAEOIA DE RIBA8, 

TEACHER or THE 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING &GUITAR, 

S Seneca 8t>, comer Harrison Awenuc. 

MR* De RIBA8 will give Instruction on the Oboe sad 
Flute. AIM MUSIC ARRANGED, TIUNSI*0SISD. k: 
Boaton, April 28. 8m 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Residence No* 60 Kneeland Street* 

Oet.8. 8m 

Gcnnania Serenade Band. 

mHB SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION ean beseeued 
A by applying to 

n. B. TELTOW, Agrnt. 
ilHtf 80 Fayette Street. 

L* H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF mUSIC, 



Oet.16. 



905 'WsuUngton Street, Boston* 
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This Day Published,— March llfA. 

The best Pfimary Book on Thoronfl^h Bsum 

ewer Issued* 

FIRST STEPS IN THOROUGH BASS, 

IN TWELVE FAMILIAR LESSONS, ARRANGED IN THB 
DIALOGUE FORM. BY A TEACHER OF MUSia 

The mode of Instruction rarried out in this work has by 
podclve experience proved efflcacious In imparting to a pupil 
of ten vears of a;{e, as also to any oue who may be limorant of 
the suhject, correct ideas of the abstruse science of Thorough 
Bass. '* The progress made by those who have learned Tho- 
rough Bass In this manner," say the author, ** has been so 
rapid (1 had almost said astonishing,) that I have been urged 
to communicaie my method of teaching it to the public, by 
many good judges who have witnessed its effects with surprise : 
and though I acknowledge this to be an assertion Introduced 
into prefaces ftn the names of the publishers axeiuaertcd in title 
pages, it happens, lu this instance, to be literally true." 

Oliwer DIUon, 116 Washmgfon St. 



NEW ELEMENTARY WOBK. 

A PRACTICAL TRXT-BOOK OF MUSIC, 

AS COKKKCTXD WrrS THX 

ART OF PLATIKO THE PIAKO-FOBTE, 

BY EDWARD B. OLIVER. 

Priee 60 cents. Just Published and for sale by 

Oliver Dltson» 116 Washington SL^ 

T. T. Barker. 881 Washington St., C. C. Chtpp It Co., 69 Court 
St., and by all Music Dealers. 

Pianos and REclodcons to Let* 

OLIVER DITSON, 

Blusle Dealer, 116 IVsMlilnf^on St., Boston, 

HAS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the Instrument, no charge will be made 
for nent of it, except the interest on its value. 26 tf 

John Biinyan Still laves I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

IBS HmSS ASD ISnOTASLB ALLSQOXT Or 

THE PILORIM'S PROORESS, 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
ITXEL, by Andrews, containing 2S0 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his Journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TssnMOKUU of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisber, fh>m the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JBIVBTT, PubUslier* 

GEO. E. SICKELS is tbs oslt AoraoBins Aoxsr ros Bos- 
TOH. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, CornhiU. 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expzvssly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 
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Bach, a]id Beetboreu in hia Later Works. 

[ We tnuulata the fbllowlii|[ exlrait rrom tn able and 
inttractiTa oriticiem apwi Richard Wagner, wblch niu 
through nreral Dmubers of the Leipalo ^eue 2eilwhri/t 

Tbii obiolutitm, which oTenteps the laws of 
euphony, is of older origin than Wagner. Traces 
of it, naturally in another aenie than his, are 
found in Bach and Beethoven. 

To Bacb'i acdve apint, motion, progreaa, with- 
oot ceaaing, are the Siat esential. In hia poly- 
phonic zeal, in the ttrugg^e ttlwa^B to mrpan 



himself in hia combioationa, he does not shrink 
from obacuritica, from dcfonnitica in details; hia 
whole manner on the eontrary has something 
domineering and despotic ; he sacrifices euphony, 
which presupposes simple phraning, uniform pro- 
gression, transparencj- in det^ls, to logical con- 
sislency in the movement of the voices. He ad- 
heres to his system ; his obscurities pitKeed from 
hia method, from methodical fanaticism, which 
with him, to be sure, never congeals into a mere 
formalism, but is coupled with a naive joy in the 
exhauatlcaa wealth which harmony offers to the 
combining mind. Bach as a musician is essen- 
tially ortbodoK ; he cleavea to his system as close- 
ly as to his dogmas, and of course there is no 
escaping cerlain hardnesses. This system seldom 
allows him to attain to a melodious flow : the 
moment that his feeling takes a freer, mightier 
movement, in steps bis religious and musi- 
cal orthodoxy and leads him back into the 
old track. In his limited domain, however, he 
burrows long and deep; hia mystic feeling, con- 
fined within those methodical bounds, dares ev- 
ery thing within those bounds, goes to the ex- 
tremest limits of the possible and farther still, 
and oft£n enough calls in question — in majorem 
Dei gioriam — even clearness, comprehenttbleness 
and euphony. But with all this transcendental 
boldness and excess in del^l, he preserves 
measure and proportion in the whole. Although 
he is particularly prone to harmonic complica- 
^ons, yet he keeps mainly to the ori)^n^ key 
and only opens communication with its related 
spheres. Perfectly consistent, bis plain, straight 
forward, thoroughly religious nature conceals no 
great antagonisms, to urge him to great progress ; 
necessarily bis whole lone of feeling leads him to 
monotony. 

Beethoven, on the contrary, U by the whole 
force of his nature the man of contrasts. He 
does not deal with heaven and hell alone, in a 
dogmatic sense ; he draws all human nature, with 
all its contradictions, into his artistic domain. He 
first attaches himself to the clear forma of Mo- 
Eart, but quickly lifts himself to a state of self- 
sufficiency, without immediately renouncing 
and clear, smooth rounding oS of fomis ; but 
now be strides on tarther and farther, until he 
oversteps the bounds not only of his own endow- 
ments, but even of the art itself Even his Uter 
works have the purest and grandest intentions; 
thar ground plana as wholes make it impossible to 
mistake this ; bnt more and more we see depart from 



him the power of carrying them through in de- 
tail with the old artistic love and freedom, of 
mastering and controlling the deugn he sets be- 
fore himself. Here he develops in his contni- 
puntal forma a similar wilfulness to Wagner's in 
his harmonic progres^ons; the individual parts 
acquire a painful sclf-sufEciency ; the master can 
DO longer lay the apirita he has conjured up; he 
stands there terrified before them. Does he fancy 
he haa mastered them, immediately there cry out 
atraDge and treacheroua vmcea from the midst; 
the combination hurriea him away, till frequent- 
ly ■ Babylonian confusion of tongnea arises, 
huge, coloesal, but deafening. To be sure, it is 
always the genial Beethoven, who pursues this 
disorderly course; flashes of his spirit lighten 
through the clouds : but that makes the wh<de 
only the more strange and spectral. 

It is de ban ton to find Beethoven greatest 
in these works. We cheerfully admit that there 
is a grandeur in their dimensions; that there is 
no disputing their originality; that they possess 
all the charm, all the exciting property of the 
mysterious. But he who measures them impar- 
tially with Beethoven's own earlier works, who 
does not isolate them, but considers them as mo- 
ments in his development, will find the mystery 
■dved. They are the effusions (to be received 
with fondest reverence and sympathy) of a 
great genius unhappy and thoroughly out o( 
tune: the communications of a sick man, who 
wrestles against ^ckuess with a giant's strength, 
but mual auccumb to it In this way we sympa- 
thize even with their whimsical humors and ex- 
travaganzas ; are in raptures to come upon traces 
of the old power, which still knows how to create 
the measured and clear form ; but we lament that 
this power does not bold out, so as to scatter the 
clouds of sick despondency that hang about him ; 
that it is no bnger able to fulfil the anticipalioDS 
with which it hurries us away. As models ol 
Art, as indications of the true direction Art 
should enter, we cannot regard them. It was the 
destiny of Beethoven, that Music, that the powei 
and the necessity of expressing himself with its 
limited means, should make him happy and un- 
happy. Id his last works he flung out to the 
worid bis manifestoes of love and hate, pressed 
from him by an infinitely mournful lot. It was 
DO longer the cheerful, beneficent ministry of 
Art, that inspired him, and in creating set lum 
free ; it was the struggle with an overpowering, 
smothering iate, that wrung these products from 
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him. The simple fact of his deafness solves the 
riddle ; it explains not only his unheard of effects 
of sound, but his whole manner of treating the 
detail, his indifference to the rounding off of the 
individual tone-forms, and to the conveniences of 
technical execution. This last especially is char- 
acteristic here. Beethoven sought, as the imme- 
diate end, to satisfy his own needs and fantasies, 
and in so doing undertook to strive against the na- 
ture of things. 

All this only shows an insufficiency in these 
works. We shall again be met with their alleged 
** depth.** All we have to say is, that we do not 
recognize it in the established sense, especially 
for music. You may assume some thought as the 
germ of the Ninth Somphony ; you may call the 
whole organic structure of that grand work an 
intellectual one : still the artistic execution of the 
same appeals only to the feeling and the imagin- 
ation, and mocks at all your attempts to trace a 
logical connection. If you talk to us about an 
incomprehenable depth of feeling, we reply, the 
deepest feeling in its very nature necessarily 
strives afler the simplest, purest form, does away 
the contrasts in itself, and will not leave them 
standing side by side. If you justify those de- 
formities by the sublimity of their intentions, we 
reply that Art cannot be satisfied with that 
The productive faculty ought to possess the power 
to clothe the intention with the complete and 
perfectly clear form, that corresponds with the 
nature of the artistic material. In any case ob- 
scurity and mystery are not a depth which one 
should praise, at least in Art, which should pro- 
ceed from spiritual freedom and operate again on 
that: — wo do not content ourselves with vague 
presentiments, where we have a claim to the 
most immediate and vital certunty. 

Frankly we must say, that people are only in 
the habit of talking about "deep" music, when 
they feel a disproportion between what is actually 
expressed and what is intended. Hearers are 
modest enough, especially in the case of an estab- 
lished name, to seek in themselves the insuffi- 
ciency that really resides in the work. If they 
do not succeed in their most strenuous attempts 
to "^ orient " themselves completely, if their ear 
cannot always follow a great master's combina- 
tions, then they console themselves with ** deep." 
Accordingly Mozart, to whom no one will deny 
depth of feeling, is not counted among deep 
musicians, — ^naturally, because he never under- 
takes more than he can actually accomplish. On 
the other hand Bach and Beethoven have earned 
this praise, chiefly through that absolutism of 
theirs which we have just described : — the aim- 
leesness <^ their formations, the monotony of the 
former, the abrupt contrasts of the latter mislead 
one to the assumption that with them too music 
was a means to an end, that they had to do with 
some design beyond the music, which eluded 
direct representation. But failing, spite of every 
effort, to identify this with certainty, such hearers 
fall back on the modest ground aforesaid. Mod- 
est indeed 1 but it alas ! soon turns to arrogance 
towards all those who do not unconditionally con- 
form to the dogma of ** depth " — on all such it 
looks down with great contempt, as on the unin- 
itiated. 

[The writer proceeds to trace the Inflaence of this 
iheolatUm, in the works of Wagner, Schumann, Franz, 
and others of the new German schooL We shall, per- 
haps, make further extraots.— Ed.] 
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''The Messiah*' and "The Creation." 

[From the IMal, 1840.] 

Handel seems to have monopolized the one sub- 
ject for an Oratorio, Humanity's anticipation of its 
Messiah, This properly is the one theme of (ill 
pure music ; this is the mysterious promise which 
it whispers ; this the hope with which it fills us 
as its tones seem to fall from the blue sky, or to 
exhale through the earth's pores from its secret, 
divine fountains. Music is the aspiration, the 
yearnings of the heart to the Infinite. It is the 
prayer of faith, which has no fear, no weakness 
in it It delivers us from our actusJ bondage ; it 
buoys us up above our accidents, and wafts us on 
waves of melody to the heart's ideal home. This 
longing of the heart, which is a permanent fact of 
human life, and with which all know how to sym- 
pathize, has received its most perfect historical 
form in the Jewish expectation of a Messiah. 
The prediction and coming of Jesus stand as a 
type lorever of the divine restlessness, the pro- 
phetic yearning of the heart of humanity. lias 
any poet found words for this feeling to match with 
those of the Psalmist and prophets of old ? With 
wonderful judgment Handel culled out the noblest 
of those grand sentences, and constructed them 
into a complete and epic unity. They are almost 
the only words we know, which do not limit the 
free, world-permeating, ever-shifting, Protean 
genius of music. Words, the lanf^uage of tliouglit^, 
are too definite, and clip the wmgs and clog the 
graceful movements of this unresting spirit : she 
chants forgetfulness of limits, and charms us along 
with her to the Infinite; she loves to wander 
through the vague immense, and seems every- 
where at once ; then onl^ is she beautiful. With 
the growth of the musical taste, therefore, one 
acquires a more and more decided preference for 
instrumental music rather than song ; music pure^ 
rather than music wedded with another art, which 
never can be quite congenial. We prefer a Bee- 
thoven's Sympnon^ to anything over suns, with 
the single exception of Handers Messiah. In 
that the words seem one with the music, — as eter- 
nal, as sublime, as universal and impersonal. 
They set no limit to the music, but contain in 
themselves seeds of inexhaustible harmonies and 
melodies. We could not spare a word, or suffer 
any change. '* The Messiah " always must have 
meaning to all men, it is so. impersonal. Its 
choruses are the voice of all humanity. Its songs 
are the communion of the solitary soul with the 
Infinite. But there is no Duet or Trio in it, no 
talking of individual with individual. Either it is 
the sublime of the soul merged in the multitude, 
or it is the sublime of the soul alone with God. 
And then its depth of sadness ! — from such depths 
alone could roll those mighty ocean choruses of 
triumph, the ** Hallelujah " chorus, the '* Wonder- 
ful" chorus, and " Worthy the Lamb." " The 
Messiah " will always stand, in its stern simplicity, 
as one of the adopted of Nature. 

How different " The Creation /" We are in 
another element, with another man, with Haydn, 
that sunny, genial, busy nature. If with Handel 
all is unity, grandeur, bold simplicity, universality ; 
here all is variety, individuality, profusion of de- 
tail. If with I&ndel it is aspiration to the Un- 
known, here it is description of the Known. If 
one forebodes another world, the other lovingly 
reflects the hues of this world. Handel with bold 
hand sketches gigantic shadows, which lose them- 
selves in infinite space. With Haydn everything 
is happily planned within the limits of certainty, 
and conscientiously and gracefully finished. It is 
the perfection of art A work of Haydn's is a 
Grecian temple ; there it stands, complete in itself 
and fully executed, and suggests no more. A 
work of Handel's, ^still more of Beethoven's) is a 
Gothic cathedral, wnich seems never finished, but 
becoming, growing, yearning and striving upwards; 
the beginning only of a £>undless plan, whose 
consummation is in another world. We enjoy 
with Haydn the serene pleasure of doing thinss, 
the ever fresh surprise of accomplishment With 
him we round off* and finish one thing afler an- 
other, and look upon it and pronounce it good ; 
but we do not lift our eyes away and yearn for 
what is beyond. Constant, cheerful activity was 



the element of Havdn. Hence the Creation was 
the very subject for the man ; his whole nature 
chose it for him. In " The Creation " the instru- 
mental accompaniments are prominent, and the 
voices secondary. The orchestra weaves the pic- 
ture ; the voices but hint its meaning. Literal 
description of nature is carried even too far in it 
Beautiful and surprising as thojc imitations are, of 
Chaos, and the birth of Light, and rolling ocean, 
and smooth meadows, and brooks, and birds, and 
breezes, monsters of the deep and of the forest, 
and insects sparkling like gold dust in the sunny 
air, — yet often they seem too mechanical and 
curious, and out of the province of Art, which 
should breathe the pervading spirit of Nature, as 
a whole, and not copy too carefully the things 
that are in it. Whoever has studied the Pastoral 
Symphony, or the Pastoral Sonata of Beethoven, 
will feel the diff*erence between music which flows 
from a common consciousness (as it were) with 
Nature, and the music which only copies, from 
without, her single features. These pieces bring 
all summer sensations over you, but tney do not 
let you identify a note or a passage as standing for 
a stream, or a bird. They do not say : look at 
this or that, now imagine nightingales, now thun- 
der, now mountains, and now sun-spots chasing 
shadows ; but they make you feel as you would if 
you were lyin^ on a grawy slope in a summer's 
afternoon, with the melancholy leisure of a shep- 
herd swain, and these things all around you witn- 
out your noticing them. Haydn paints you this 
or that by means of various qualities and combi- 
nations of tone, and various movements; with 
wonderful success he calls up images ; you admire 
the ingenuity and the beauty, but are not inspired. 



[ftcm PntDMn'i MagtiiiM for Ifareh and April.] 

I. BORODINO. 
One foot in the stirmp, one hand on the mane, 

One toss of white plumes on tlie air. 
Then firm in the saddle — and loosened the rein; 

And the sword-blade gleams bare! 

A white face stares up from the dark, froxen ground; 

The prowler will shadow it soon : 
The dead and the dying lie writhen around, 

Cold and bright shines the moon ! 

Tbere*6 laurels and gold for the living and proud: 
But the ice- wreath of Fame for the slain ; 

Only Love tnms away from the revelling crowd 
To her own on the plain I 

II. SORRENTO, 
Pass, hazy dream of drowsing noon ! 

Wake, Naples, with thy nightly glow 1 
0*er Gapri*8 stately cloud the moon 

Her golden crescent raises slow. 

Those stars among the orange blooms 
Outshine the wanderers of the skies; 

More sweet than evening's still perfumes 
Love's voiceless longings rise. 

Of white and tremulous hopes she weaves 
Her bridal crown the moon beneath. 

Shine on, bright moon ! those buds and leaves 
Will be fair in a Ameral wreatbl 



J. J. in Dreamland. 

[rrom Thackeray's ** Newcomes."] 

The two birds set up a tremendous singing and 
chorussing when Miss Cann, spying the occasion 
of the first-floor lodger's absence, begins practis- 
ing her music pieces. Such trills, roulades, and 
flourishes go on from the birds and the lodger ! 
it is a wonder how any fingers can move over the 
iingling ivory so quickly as Miss Cann's. Excel- 
lent a woman as she is, admirably virtuous, fru- 
gal, brisk, honest, and cheerful, I would not like 
to live in \odmnp where there was a lady so ad- 
dicted to putying variations. No more does 
Honeprman. On a Saturdav, when he b compos- 
ing his valuable sermons (the rogue, you may be 
sure, leaves his work to the last day, and there 
are, I am given to understand, among the clei^ 
many better men than Honeyman, who are as 
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dilatory as he), he begs, he entreats with tears 
in his ejes, that Miss Cann*8 music may cease. I 
would back little Cann to write a sermon against 
him, for all his reputation as a popular preacher. 

Old and weazened as that piano is, feeble and 
cracked her voice, it is wonderful what a pleasant 
concert she can give in tliat parlor of a Saturday 
evening, to Mrs. Ridley, who generally dozes a 
good deal, and to a lad, who listens with all his 
soul, with tears sometimes in his great eyes, with 
crowding fancies filling his brain and throbbing 
at his heart, as the artist plies her humble instru- 
ment Sho plays old music of Handel and Haydn, 
and the little chamber anon swells into a cathe- 
dral, and he who listens beholds altars lighted, 
priests ministering, fair children swinging censers, 
great oriel windows gleaming in sunset, and seen 
through arched columns, and avenues of twilight 
marble. The young fellow who hears her has 
been oflon and often to the Opera and the thea- 
tres. As she plays " Don Juan," Zerlina comes 
tripping over the meadows, and Masctto after 
her, with a crowd of peasants and maidens : and 
they sing the sweetest of all music, and the heart 
beats with happiness, and kindness, and pleasure. 
Piano, pianissimo I the city is hushed. The towers 
of the great cathedral rise in the distance, its 
spires lighted by the broad moon. The statues 
in the moonlit place cast lon^ shadows athwart 
the pavement : but the fountain in the midst is 
dressed out like Cinderella for the night, and 
sings and wears a crest of diamonds. That gre^it 
sombre street all in shade, can it be the famous 
Toledo ?— or is it the Corso ?— or is it the great 
street in Madrid, the one which leads to the £s- 
curial where the Rubens and Velasquez are? 
It is Fancy Street — Poetry Street — Imagination 
Street — the street where lovely ladies look from 
balconies, where cavaliers strike mandolins and 
draw swords and engage, where long processions 
pass, and venerable hermits, with long beards, 
bless the kneeling people : where the rude soldiery, 
swaggering through the place with flags and hal- 
berts, and fife and dance, seize the slim waists of 
the daughters of the people, and bid the pifierari 
plav to their dancing. Blow, bagpipes, a storm 
of harmony ! become trumpets, trombones, ophi- 
cleides, fiddles, and bassoons 1 Fire-guns 1 Sound, 
tocsins ! Shout, people t Louder, shriller and 
sweeter than all, sing thou, ravishing heroine ! 
And see, on his cream-coloured charger Ma- 
saniello prances in, and Fra Diavolo leaps down 
the balcony, carabine in hand ; and Sir Huon of 
Bordeaux sails up to the quay with the Sultan's 
daughter of Babylon. All these delights and 
sights, and joys and glories, these thrills of sym- 
pathy, movements of unknown longing, and 
visions of beauty, a young sickly lad ot eighteen 
enjoys in a little dark room where there is a bed 
disguised in the shape of a wardrode, and a little 
old woman is playing under a gas-lamp on the 
jingling keys of an old piano. 

For a long time Mr. Samuel Ridley, butler and 
confidential valet to the Right Honorable John 
James Baron Todmorden, was in a state of the 
greatest despair and gloom about his only son, the 
Rttle John James, — a sickly and almost deformed 
child *' of whom there was no making nothink," 
as Mr. Ridley said. His figure precluded him from 
following his father's profession, and waiting upon 
the British nobility, who naturally require large 
and handsome men to skip up behind their roll- 
ing carriages, and hand their plates at dinner. 
When John James was six years old his father 
remarked, with tears in his eyes, he wasn't higher 
than a plate-basket The boys jeered at him in 
the streets — some whopped him, spite of his 
diminutive size. At school he made but Httle 
progress. He was always sickly and dirty, and 
timid and crying, whimpering in the kitchen awav 
from his mother ; who, though she loved him, took 
Mr. Ridley's view of his character, and thought 
him little better than an idiot until such time as 
little Miss Cann took him in hand, when at length 
there was some hope of him. 

** Half-witted, you great stapid big man," says 
Miss Cann, who had a fine spirit of her own. 
M That boy half-witted 1 He has got more wit in 
his little finger than you have in all your great 
person 1 Yoa are a very good man, Ridley, very 



good-natured I'm sure, and bear with the teasing 
of a warping old woman ; but you are not the 
wisest of mankind. Tut, tut don't tell me. You 
know you spell out the words when you read the 
newspaper still, and what would your bills look 
like, if I did not write them in my nice little 
hand ? I tell you that boy is a genius. I tell 
you that one day the world will hear of him. His 
heart is made of pure gold. You think that all 
the wit belongs to the big people. Look at me, 
you great tall man ! Am I not a hundred times 
cleverer than you are ? Yes, and John James is 
worth a thousand such insignificant little chits as 
I am *, and he is as tall as me too, sir. Do you 
hear that ? One day I am determined he shall 
dine at Lord Todmorden's table, and he shall get 
the prize at the Royal Academy, and be famous, 
sir — famous I" 

" Well, Mi.<e C, I wish he may get it ; that's all 
I say," answers Mr. Ridley. " The poor fellow 
does no harm, that I acknowledge ; but I never 
see the good he was up to yet I wish he'd begin 
it ; \ du wish he would now." And the honest 
gentleman relapses into the study of his paper. 

All those beautiful sounds and thoughts which 
Miss Cann conveys to him out of her charmed 
piano, the young artist straightway translates into 
forms ; and knights in armour, with plume, and 
shield, and battle-axe ; and splendid young no- 
blemen with flowing ringlets, and bounteous 
plumes of feathers, and rapiers, and russet boots ; 
and fierce banditti with crimson tights, doublets 
profusely illustrated with large brass buttons, and 
the dumpy basket-hilted claymores known to be 
the favonte weapon with which these whiskered 
ruffians do battle ; wasp-waisted peasant girls, and 
young countesses with O such large eyes and 
cherry lips 1 — all these splendid forms of war and 
beauty crowd to the young draughtsman's pencil, 
and cover letter-backs, copy-books, without end. 
If his hand strikes off some face peculiarly lovely, 
and to his taste, some bright young lady of fashion 
in an opera-box, whom he has seen, or fancied he 
has seen (for the youth is short-sighted, though he 
hardly as yet knows his misfortune) — if he has 
made some effort extraordinarily successful, our 
young Pygmalion hides away the masterpiece, and 
he paints the beauty with all his skill; the 
lips a bright carmine, the eyes a deep, deep co- 
balt, the cheeks a dazzling vermilion, the ringlets 
of a golden hue ; and he worships this sweet 
creature of his in secret, fancies a history for her ; 
a castle to storm, a tyrant usurper who keeps her 
imprisoned, and a prince in black ringlets and a 
spangled cloak, who scales the tower, who slays 
the tyrant, and then kneels gracefully at the 
princess's feet, and says, ** Lady, wilt thou be 
mine?" 






GiambattiBta Rubini 

BY H. p. CHORLET. 

Rubini is dead, aged axty — not having followed 
the law of longevity under which so many vocal- 
ists seem to have vegetated on to a green old age, 
for years and years after their retirement from the 
stage. How great an artist he was it is difficult to 
convey in a few words ; and this not only because 
his greatness belonged to the operatic style of a 
past generation, but because it was accompanied 
oy certain qualities which the changed taste of our 
day protests against (and not unfairly) as so many 
defects. He was one of the most accomplished 
vocalists ever heard — the instinct for singing hav- 
ing been in his case perfected by consummate 
study and practice of the art of singing. His 

E reduction of tone, his management of oreath, 
is unhesitating certainty in the command of in- 
tervals, his power of using falsetto and natural 
voice alternately, are things which in the present 
epoch of crude, bawling vehemence and inflex- 
ibility seem like so many lost arts. Further, 
when his voice began to give wa^, Rubini man- 
aged to produce his most exquisite effects ; and 
to set forth his individuality, by absolutely turn- 
ing defect and decay to account His striking 
contrasts of piano ynih forte are to be dated from 
the time when he could no longer command a 
steady mezza voce. But though boundless in 



accomplishment, Rubini was impeachable in poin 
of taste. His love of ornament was frequentl 
more remarkable than either his variety or hi 
propriety in ornament. While no one could b 
more expressive than he was in such a cantabil 
as " Fra poco" in * Lucia,' or " Tutto 4 scioUo** ii 
* La Sonnambula,' he would fling into the midst c 
one of Rossini's grandest adagios a roulade^ intei 
minable, unmeaning, and absolutely bordering o: 
vulgarity. At times these displays were almos 
repulsive ; but the artist could always fascinate u 
back to himself again. Again, when undertakin 
an opera, Rubini seemed unable to study a pai 
as an entire part, but reserved himself for a fei 
points — such as a cavatina, a burst in AfnalCy o 
the like ; — in this inferior to Duprez, who, thoug 
finishing highly also, was always en scene — in on 
act preparing for the next, and linking passage t 
passage with unparagoned dramatic vigor an 
fervor. Yet who ever got so much out of ** ths 
cavatina,** ** that burst," those bars of recitative^ 
as Rubini ? He was homely in presence — as a 
actor, null — as a declaimer, capricious, negligen 
and unsatisfying : and yet on the stage he was a 
ways acceptable, because of the passion, an 
wrath, and tenderness, and wondrous artistic finis 
of his singing, when he chose to put them fortl 
His unquestioned and universal popularity hs 
explained to us the well-known reply of Madam 
Mara who, to some one reproaching her with he 
motionlessness, as Queen Rodelxnda^ repliec 
** Would you have me sing with my arms an 
legs ? What I cannot do with my voice, I wi 
not do at all." 

As a man, Rubini was singularly insipid, — 
certain bonhommie of manner with which his idolf 
tors were fain to content themselves, being accon 
panied by a quiet parsimonious love of monej 
such as is not the rule among the opera queec 

and kings of Italy His brightest yeai 

were those divided betwixt London and Pari 
when he formed one of the quartet with Madam 
Grisi, Signori Lablache and Tamburini ; his mo! 
lucrative professional days were possibly thos 
last ones spent in St Petersburgh, where H. ii 
the Czar, to do him honor, made him Colonel ( 
a regiment He married, many years, ago, Mdlh 
Chomel, a French lady, who sang in the Italia 
Opera bouses as La Comelli. We believe thi 
he has left no family, nor any pupils, on whom 
small part even of his mantel can have fallei 
The fortune he is understood to have amassed : 
possibly the largest, till now, gathered by a tenoi 
— London Athenoeum, March 18. 



The Fro and Con of Mosic. 

I. The following quaint heresy is from ol 
Roger Ascham's ** Scholemaster " (1563). 

'* Whatsoever ye judge, this I am sure, thf 
Lutes, Harps, Barbitons, Sambukes, with othc 
Instruments, every one, which standeth by fin 
and quick fingering be condemned of Aristoll 
as not to be brought in and used among thei 
which study for Learning and Virtue. . . . Muc 
Music Marre Men*s Manners, saith Galen i A 
though some Men will say that it is not so, bi 
rather recreateth and maketh quick a Man's Mind 
yet methink, by reason it doth, as Honey to 
Man's Stomach, which at the first receiveth it wel 
but afterward it maketh it unfit to abide an 
strong nourishing Meat or else any wholesoi 
sharp and quick drink. And even so in a manne 
these Instruments make a man's Wit so soft an 
smooth, so tender and quaisy, that they be less abl 
to brook strong and tough Study. Wits be nc 
sharpened but rather dulled, and made blunt wit 
such sweet Softness, even as good Edges b 
blunted, which Men whet upon soft Chalk Stones. 

H. The above is aptly met by the followin 
testimony of Dr. Martin Luthkr, given at th 
end of the Mildheim Song-Book : 

** There is no doubt that many seeds of nobl 
virtues are to be found in such souls as are touch 
ed by music ; but those who h^vo no feeling fo 
it, I hold them to be like stocks and stonec 
Whoso despises music, as all fanatics do with hin 
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I am not pleased. For music is a gift of God, 
not an invention of man. It drives away the 
devil, and makes people cheerful. Then they 
forget all wrath, impurity, pride, and other vices. 
After theology, I give music the next place, and 
highest honor ; and we see how David and all 
saints have uttered their devout thoughts in verse, 
rhyme, and song. Music I have alwavs held 
dear. He who is cunning at his art, is oi a good 
sort, apt for every thing. We must of necessity 
maintain music in the schools: a school-master 
must be able to sing, — otherwise I do not look at 
him." 



For Ihright'i Journal of Hnile. 
A TRUE STORY. 

[I send you a little sketch. I cannot pretend to call it 
a poem — for which, if yon think it good enough, and 
consider it Appropriate for your Journal, you may per- 
haps find a place in your columns. The sad, touching 
simplicity of the story may hide the rough frame in which 
it is set. It made so deep an impression upon me when 
it was told me by a friend in Germany—an eye-witness 
to the scene of expectation— that I think it can hardly 
fail to interest yon and some of your readers.] 

They loved, and e*en had fixed the blessed hour 
That should forever give them to each other; 
But ere it came, some nameless evil chance 
Did step between, and cat the slender thread 
Of human happiness. They parted on the day 
Appointed for their marriage — parted not in anger, 
But with a sad weight on their hearts, and promised 
To ^Tite at intervals: he from far distant climes. 
Towards which he bent his steps, she from the home 
Where she had lived since childhood, and where still 
By the unchanging current of domestic life 
She would be borne on slowly. 

Years passed by. 
Bringing each one its gifts of joy and sorrow, 
Till well nigh half a century had gathered 
Its snows upon their heads. They had lived on, 
Hardly resigned, at first, to a communion 
So cold; but, in the end, content with it from habit 
Their hearts were still unchanged, nor had they given 
Their hands to those who could not win their love. 
She had completed her allotted time 
Of three score years and ten. I saw her then, 
Upon a day when, from his latest missive, 
She knew that she should see him once again. 
Clad in her choicest garments, that had lain 
Untouched for many a day, and with a care 
She had not thought of since her girlhood's years. 
She moved about the room, arranging everything 
Full ten times o'er, to hide the restlessness 
Of expectation. There was in her face 
A look that spoke the purified love w^ithin her, 
And how her heart was throbbing with a joy 
So strange to it since that sad, dreary season ! 
How clearly had that glad intelligence 
Brought back the days of yoath before her mind. 
Shone round by Memory w^ith a dazzling halo 
That brightened e'en the darlcest spots ! 

The day wore on. 
And still her hope was unfulfilled. From time to time 
She would approach the window, and gaze from it 
Until she found a new excuse for his delay, 
Kor would mistrust his coming, e'en in thought. 

But he came not— I A trifling obstacle 
Had caused delay till it was not convenient — 
Old, feeble as he was, he thought of it 
Once, twice again, and then — no more I 

This blighted hope. 
It was her last, her saddest disappointment; 
She did not murmur, but, from day to day. 
Grew weaker and more silent, till, one evening, 
Her poor, tried heart went homeward with the sun ! 
New Yorkf April 8. m. A. ft. 
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Great Musical Work. — We find the fol- 
lowing in the London Athencsum (Feb. 18) : 

There is an account in this week's Gazette Mur 
sicale of the first volume of a vast publication 



devoted to Catholic music, by the Canon Proschke, 
of Ratisbon. To judge from the minute specifi- 
cation and analysis, the work is alike interesting, 
valuable, and cheap, — since the volume aforesaid 
contains twelve Masses for four voices, published 
in score and with separate parts, amounting to 
upwards of 800 pages, for the price of only fifteen 
francs. M. Fctis speaks in the highest terms of a 
Requiem^ by Pitoni, which closes the volume. In 
his * Biographie/ M. Fctis has also spoken of this 
little-known Italian master of the seventeenth 
century in a manner to make us dwell on his name 
ex proposito. To return to the work of the Canon 
Proschke, — its only fault would seem to lie in its 
purposed scale, which is of an aniplitude and ex- 
tent almost to preclude the possibility of its being 
completed, especially in German hand. 



[From Hogarth's " Memoirs of th« Harieal Drama.'*] 

Marcello's Satire. 

In the year 1 720, there appeared a satirical 
work of Benedetto Marcello, ttie celebrated au- 
thor of the Psalms^ which gives a lively picture 
of the musical drama at that period. Marcello 
was a Venetian nobleman, still more distinguished 
by his genius and various accomplishments tlian 
by his rank. Besides his great sacred work, 
which has rendered his name illustrious, he wrote 
the poetry and music of several 0|>eras, besides 
sonnets and other lyrical pieces. His book, 
which we have just mentioned, is called 11 Tea- 
tro alia nioda^ and is a curious satire on the man- 
ners as well as the music of the time. It is de- 
scribed in the title-page as being ** an easy and 
sure method of composm^ and performing Italian 
operas in the modern fasiiion ; '* and professes to 
give useful and necessary advice to poets, com- 
posers, singers, managers, orchestra-players, ma- 
chinists, scene-painters, prompters, copyists, the 
actresses' mothers and protectors, and other pei^ 
sons belonging to the theatre. A few of these 
ironical couns^els will give an idea of the whole. 

The author begins by telling the poet, that 
there is no occasion for his reading, or having 
read, the old Greek and Latin authors : for this 
reason, that the ancients never read any of the 
works of the modems. He will not ask any 
questions about the ability of the performers, but 
will rather inquire whether the theatre is pro- 
vided with a good bear, a good lion, a good ni^ht^ 
ingale, ^od tnunder, lightning, and earthauakes. 
He will introduce a magnificent show in his last 
scene, and conclude with the usual chorus in 
honor of the sun, the moon, or the manager. In 
dedicating his libretto to some great personage, he 
will select him for his riches rather than his Team- 
ing, and win give a share of the gratuity to his 
patron's cook, or maitre d'hdtel, from whom he 
will obtain all his titles, that he may blazon them 
on his title-pages, with an &c. &c. He will exalt 
the great man's family and ancestors ; make an 
abundant use of such phrases as liberality, and 
generosity of soul; and if he cannot find any 
subject of eulogy, (as is often the case,) he will 
say, that he is silent through fear of hurting his 

Satron's modesty, but that Fame, with her hun- 
red brazen trumpets, will spread his immortal 
name from pole to pole. He will do well to pro- 
test to the reader that his opera was composed in 
his youth, and may add that it was written in a 
few days : by this he will show that he is a true 
modern, and has a proper contempt for the anti- 
quated precept, nonumque prematur in annum. 
He may add, too, that he became a poet solely for 
his amusement, and to divert his mind from 
graver occupations: but that he had published 
his work by the advice of his friends and the 
command of his patron, and by no means from 
any love of praise or desire of profit. He will 
take care not to neglect the usual explanation of 
the three great points of every drama, the place, 
time, and action ; the place si«;nifying in such-and- 
such a theatre ; the time, from eight to twelve 
o'clock at ni^ht ; the action, the ruin of the man- 
ager. The incidents of the piece should consist 
of dungeons, daggers, poison, boar-hunts, earth- 
quakes, sacrifices, madness, and so forth ; because 
tne people are always greatly moved by such un- 
expected things. A good modern poet ought to 



know nothing about music, because the ancients, 
according to Strabo, Pliny, &c., thought this 
knowledge necessary. At the rehearsals he 
should never tell his meaning to any of the per- 
formers, wisely reflecting that they always want 
to do every thing in their own way. If a hus- 
band and wife are discovered in prison, and one 
of them is led away to die, it is indispensable 
that the other remain to sing an air, which should 
be to lively words, to relieve the feelings of the 
audience, and make them understand that the 
whole affair is a joke. If two of the characters 
make love, or plot a conspiracy, it should always 
be in the presence of servants and attendants. 
The part of a father, or a tyrant, when it is the 
principal character, should always be given to a 
soprano; reserving the tenors and basses for cap- 
tains of the guard, confidants, shepherds, messen- 
gers, and so forth. 

The modem composer is told that there is no 
occasion for his being master of the principles of 
composition ; a little practice being all that is 
necessary. He needs not know any thing of 
poetr^', or give himself any trouble about the 
meaning of the words, or even the quantities of 
the syllables. Neither is it necessary tliat he 
should study the properties of the stringed or 
wind instruments ; if he can play on the harpiu- 
chord, it will do very well. It will, howevp.r, be 
not amiss for him to have been for some years a 
violin player, or music-copier for some cdubrated 
composer, whose original scenes he may treasure 
up, and thus supply himself with subjects for his 
airs, recitatives, or choruses. He will by no 
means think of reading the opera through, but 
will compose it line by line ; using, for the airs, 
7)wtivi which he has lying by him : and if the 
words do not go well below the notes, he will 
torment the poet till they are altered to his mind. 
When the singer comes to a cadence, the com- 
poser will make all the instruments stop, leaving 
It to the singer to do whatever he pleases. He 
will serve the manager on very low terms, con- 
sidering the thousands of crowns that the singers 
cost him: — he will therefore content himself with 
an inferior salary to the lowest of these, provided 
that he is not wronged by the bear, the attend- 
ants, or the scene-shifters, being put above him. 
When he is walking with the singers, he will 
always give them the wall, keep his hat in his 
hand, and remain a step in the rear ; considering 
that the lowest of them, on the stage, is at least 
a general, a captain of tlie guards, or some such 
personage. All the airs should be formed of the 
same materials — long divisions, holding notes, and 
repetitions of insignificant words, as amore amore, 
impero impero, Kuropa Europa, furori furorl, 
orgoglio orgoglio, &c., &c., ; and therefore the 
composer should have before him a memorandum 
of the things necessary for the termination of 
every air. This will enable him to eschew vari- 
ety, which is no longer in use. After ending a 
recitative in a flat key, he will suddenly begin an 
air in three or four sharps ; and this by way of 
novelty. If the modem composer wishes to 
write in four parts, two of them must proceed in 
unison or octave, only taking care that there 
shall be a diversity of movement ; so that if the 
one part proceeds by minim? or crotchets, the 
other will be in quavers or semiquavers. He 
will charm the audience with airs accompanied 
by the instrument pizzicato or con sordini, trum- 
pets, and other effective contrivances. He will 
not compose airs with a single bass accompani- 
ment, because this is no longer the custom ; and, 
besides, he would take as much time to compose 
one of these as a dozen with the orchestra. The 
modern composer will oblige the manager to 
furnish him with a large orchestra of violins, 
oboes, horns, &c., saving him rather the expense 
of double basses, of which there is no occasion to 
make any use, except in tuning at the outset. 
The overture will be a movement in the French 
style, or a prestissimo in semiquavers in a major 
key, to which will succeed a piano in the minor ; 
concluding with a minuet, gavot, or jig, again 
in the major key. In this manner the composer 
will avoid all fugues, syncopations, and treatment 
of subjects, as being antiquated contrivances, 
quite banished from modem music. The modem 
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composer will be most attcntiTe to all tbc ladies 
of the theatre, supplying them with plenty of old 
son^ transposed to suit their voices, and telling 
each of them that the opera was supported by 
her talent alone. Ho will bring every night some 
of his friends, and scat them in the orchestra; 
giving the double bass or violoncello (as being 
the most useless instruments) leave of aWnce to 
make room for them. 

The singer is informed that there is no occasion 
for having practised the solfeggio; because ho 
would thus be in danger of acquiring a firm 
voice, just intonation, and the power of singing 
in tune ; things wholly useless in modem music. 
Nor is it very necessary that he should be able to 
read or write, know how to pronounce the words 
or understand their meaning, provided he can 
run divisions, make shakes, cadences, &c. He 
will always complain of his part, saying that it is 
not in his way, tnat the airs are not in his style, 
and so on : and he will sing an air by some other 
composer, protestins that at such a court, or in 
the presence of such a great personage, that air 
carried away all the applause, and he was obliged 
to repeat it a dozen times in an evening. At 
the rehearsals he will merely hum his airs, and 
will insist on having the time in his own way. 
He will stand with one band in his waistcoat and 
the other in his breeches pocket, and take care 
not to allow a syllable to be heard. He will al- 
ways keep his hat on his head, though a person 
of quality should speak to him, in order to avoid 
catching cold : and he will not bow his head to 
any body, remembering the kings, princes, and 
emperors, whom he is in the habit of personating. 
On the stage he will sing with shut teeth, doing 
all he can to prevent a word he says from being 
understood, and, in the recitatives, paying no re- 
spect either to commas or periods. While an- 
other performer is reciting a soliloquy, or singing 
an air, he will be 8alutin|[ the company in the 
boxes, or tittering with musicians in the orchestra, 
or the attendants ; because the audience knows 
very well that he is Signer So-and-so, the musicOf 
and not Prince Zoroastro, whom he is represent- 
ing. A modern virtuoso will be hard to prevail 
on to sing at a private party. When he arrives, 
he will walk up to the mirror, settle his wig, draw 
down his ruffles, and pull up his cravat to show 
his diamond brooch. He will then touch the 
harpsichord very carelessly, and begin his air 
three or four times, as if he could not recollect it 
Having granted this great favor, he will be^n 
talking (by way of gathering applause) with 
some lady, telling her stories about his travels, 
correspondence, and professional intrigues; all 
the wnile ogling his companion with passionate 
glances, and throwing back the curls of his pe- 
ruke, sometimes on one shoulder, sometimes on 
the other. He will every minute offer the lady 
snuff in a different box, m one of which he will 
point out his own portrait ; and will show her 
some magnificent diamond, the gifl of a distin- 

fuished patron, saying that ho would offer it for 
er acceptance were it not for delicacy. Thus 
he will perhaps make an impression on her heart, 
and, at all events, make a great figure in the 
eyes of the company. In the society of literary 
men, however eminent, he will always take pre- 
cedence, because, with most people, the singer 
has the credit of being an artist, while the literary 
man has no consideration at all. He will even 
advise them to embrace his profession, as the 
singer has plenty of money as well as fame, while 
the man of letters is very apt to die of hunger. 
[Oonoloilon next wedc.] 

f tniglif ^nurticl nf Mmu 

BOSTON, APRIL 16, 1864. 
That Oomplimeiitary Concert 

The Benefit which some leading musical artists 
and friends of music in our city were prompted, of 
their own good will and sense of fitness, to give 
for this Journal, came off on Friday evening of 



last week, and was in every way successful, and 
most gratifying, both to the parent and guardian 
of said Journal, and to all in any way concerned, 
if only as listeners to the admirable music then 
discoursed. 

The plan sprang from the spontaneous im- 
pulse of the artists, who wished in this way to 
express their sense of a common responsibility, as 
artists, for the success of an independent, high- 
toned Journal, dedicated to high Art They said : 
** We look upon the Journal of Music as an tV 
stitution^ which it is the interest and duty of all 
artists to sustain. We owe it a debt, for mediat- 
ing between us and the public, and laboring to 
raise that public to a fuller appreciation of the 
thing? we do from our own hearts and for the love 
of Art, rather than for the praise and money of 
the crowd. We know enough, too, of the world 
to know, that, in the nature of things, a musical 
Journal conducted on such principles as yours, 
though sure of fair success in the long run, and 
not without encouragement thus far, cannot in 
times like these remunerate its editor according to 
his labors. We artists would sustain it, as in some 
sense our common Organ ; as we would a Temple, 
or an Academy for Music, as one of the puulic 
instrumentalities for the due furtherance of our 
Art." — So spake the artists, and how could we 
interpose the least let or hindrance to the acting 
out of such a noble impulse ! Verily, if one 
M casts his bread upon the waters, he shall find it 
after many days I" 

The music-friends responded readily to these 
views of the artists, and together they devised 
and carried out with admirable tact and energy, a 
Chamber Concert, as the most practicable and not 
the less acceptable to our own peculiar tastes. 
Their appeal first met the public in the shape of 
the Call, with influential names appended, which 
we copied in our last The music-loving public 
also cheerfully responded, and the result was a 
concert which was not only a most graceful com- 
pliment and warm word of encouragement, the 
sincerity of which we could not possibly mistake, 
but even (to the extent possible in such a concert) 
a substantial benefit The lower Music Hall, or 
** Lecture Room," was very nearly filled by about 
eight hundred people ; — such an audience in char- 
acter and numbers as our good city had not seen 
before at any Chamber Concert All parties, all 
opinions met there in the persons of their noblest 
representatives, and in such social, cheerful har- 
mony, that it did seem as if then and there were 
realized the proper mission of all Art, as the uni- 
versal speech and mediator among men. Such 
an assembly was honorable to this community, as 
an act of true respect and loyalty to Art. That 
our humble Journal chanced to fumbh the imme- 
diate occasion, — a small matter, surely, in itself, — 
should not impair in the least the value and sig- 
nificance of such a scene. We can say all this 
about it, with entire propriety, since it was plainly 
something more than any personal regard that 
gave the tone and sentiment to that audience ; 
and we could sit in it, like any other listener, 
happy to feel in the company of those who rever- 
enced Art as we did, — happy and encouraged to 
know that even the humblest efforts in the right 
direction thus find sympathizing friends and fellow 
workers. 

One of the pleasantest features of the concert 
was the composition of the artist company who 
gave it Not without a certain thrill of pride and 



pleasure did we see this occasion uniting our 
friends of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club 
with the leaders of the Gebmania and Otto 
Dresel, upon one conmion ground, and our 
sweet singer, Mlle. Lehmann, once more co- 
perating with her artistic brothers of the former 
year. Each seemed to ring and play the better 
and the heartier from this sense of union. It 
seemed to set the crown of reconciliation upon 
an hour in all respects so pleasant 

The programme, which these artists had ar- 
ranged, was a tastefully combined, significant 
bouquet of choice flowers of chamber composi- 
tion. Our readers have all seen it, but it seems 
well that we record it here : 

FBOGBAMMB. 

Parti. 

1. Quintet for Violins, YiolM and Yiolonoello, C major, Honrt 

Allagro, Andante, Hlnnetto, and finale. 
QniHTsm Club. 

2. Piano Soloa :— Songs without Words Mendelssohn. 

Adagio and Etnde, Chopin. 

Otto DaiszL. 

8. Bonn :— " Lonely I mnder," Swedish Melodj. 

<* Anf Flttgeln des Oesanges," Mendelssohn. 

Miss Cakouhb Lxhmahh. 

4. Trio tat Piano, Violin and Violoncello. B flat,.. . .Beethoven. 

Allegro moderate, Scherso, Adagio, and Finale. 

Otto Dbxszi., Wu. Bcbultu, and Cabl Bbbomanv. 

Part n. 

6. Adagio and Bcheno ftom the Qnartet in E minor, 

Menddsiohn. 

QUUTTBTTB CLUB. 

6. Bongi :— Are Maria, R. Frans. 

** Spring is coming," flfthnmann. 

Miss Cabolixb Lbkmakb. 

7. Finale from the Ftest Trio for Piano, Violin, and 

Violoncello, Mendelssohn. 

Ono Dbbsbl, Wm. Schultsb, and Cabl Bbbomahv. 

We have the sympathy of that laige and ap- 
preciative audience, we are sure, in sajring that a 
better programme, or one better rendered, is not 
in the memory of our chamber concert goers. 
" Wa£ it not a beautiful concert l" " Yes, the con- 
cert of the season !" were expressions one might 
hear among the delighted listeners as they flocked 
out The programme, as above given, suffered 
some change in the fulfilment. The sickness of 
our friend Riha, compelled the Mendelssohn 
Club to abandon the Quintet by Mozart, for which 
they gave a capital substitute in the same com- 
poser's favorite Quartet in £ flat. Miss Leh- 
mann, too, who sang her first songs charmingly, 
and who never looked so well, found her throat 
so much afiected by the accidental leaking of gas 
in her retiring room, that, she was unwillingly 
obliged to be excused from singing in the second 
part In lieu of the songs, a lax^er portion of the 
Mendelssohn Trio was performed for the last piece. 
Perhaps we shall not get credit for impartial 
hearing, under the circumstances — ^but it is strong- 
ly our conviction that all parties played their 
best on that occasion. That Andante of Men- 
delssohn, as performed by Messrs. A. & W. Fries, 
Erebs and Rtan, was as fine a piece of quartet- 
playing as we ever care to listen ta Mr. Dresel 
was greeted with a spontaneous and fervent wel- 
come, when he took his seat at the piano, and his 
exquisitely expressive rendering of the two Songs 
without Words by Mendelssohn (the '* Duef and 
<' Spring Song^), the striking Etude by Ferdi- 
nand HiUer, the Adagio from a Concerto and the 
Etude by Chopin, held the audience in hushed 
delight ; indeed we know of more than one ad- 
verse prejudice that owned itself melted away by 
that performance. But the great triumph of the 
evening was the Beethoven Trio, which was 
gloriously given, and created a profound sensa^ 
tion. We verily believe a large vote could have 
been got for the repetition of it all. Messrs. 
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Bkrgmann, Schultze and Dresel have iden- 
tified themselves with its inspiring recollection in 
the minds of all that audience. 

To all these artists, and to all who helped them 
do this thing, we hereby tender (though we know 
it is superfluous) our heart-felt thanks. That 
man is surely our best benefactor who actively 
responds to our attempts to do our duty to a cause 
we reverence and love, as we do that of Music. 
Personally, such sign of approval from such per- 
sons, was of course gratifying. But the greatest 
gratification was in the fresh encouragement it 
gave us to persist in the somewhat arduous, and it 
might seem (but for such tokens) thankless, 
course on which we have managed to walk up- 
right now for these two years. We started on 
the presumption that the high and honest course 
would in the long run command the best support 
for an Art Journal; and this pleasant concert 
proved that we had not presumed too much. 
Our Journal is by no means all it should be, or 
all we defflgned to make it ; but since the will has 
been so generously taken for the deed, we feel 
new hope, new resolution that the deed shall fol- 
low. The Concert was certainly a benefit. Its 
'* material ud and comfort" we accept as some- 
thing not to be despised in our days of small 
things. Yet the Journal did not absolutely need 
it ; more and more had it come to feel itself on a 
firm footing, though its emoluments would fall far 
short of satisfying Kfaat man of the nineteenth 
century. The real benefit is what we have al- 
ready begun to feel in the new impulse given to 
the public interest in the paper. For us the 
harder, yet the cheerful, duty now remains to 
act up to our opportunities and our endorsers. 



Xha Farawell Conceit of fho Gennaiiia 
Musical Society. 

The Germanians have gone, marking, like the 
migration of birds, the end of the musical and 
social summer, which always coincides with na- 
ture's winter. After a crowded Saturday after- 
noon Rehearsal, of which the chief features were 
the entire instrumental parts of the " Midsummer 
Night's Dream" music, and Cherubini's overture 
to ** Medea," they gave their Farewell Concert in 
the evening. There was a large audience, but 
not a hall full ; — probably owing in a great mea- 
sure to the discontinuance of the late evening 
trains. 

The old C minor Symphony was glorious 
again. The only possible objection to it was, that 
it had got to be by far the most fiuniliar of all 
symphonies ; and one naturaUy covets opportuni- 
ties to know some of the other great things. We 
dimbt not that an adherence to the first pro- 
gramme, with the Choral Symphony, would have 
drawn quite as large an audience and proved 
more exciting to the habitu&f at least. But there 
were of course enough others present, to whom 
the Fifth Symphony was still a fresh acquain- 
tance. This and the overture to Tannhduser 
were the only purely orchestral pieces, — ^and cer- 
tainly two very noble ones, and nobly rendered. 

^/ba Lehmann was in fine voice and gave the 
first part of her song from ^ Elijah :" Hear ye 
hraelf with great beauty and expression, — ^per- 
baps a little two fast; the bolder strain, that 
follows, would remind us of the sublime efiect 
produced by Mme. Goldschmidt This led into 
the refreshing and invigorating chorus : Be not 
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afraid, which was finely sung by the Mekdelb- 
SOHN Choral Society. The softer and more 
soothing chorus: He, watching over Israel, was 
also sung with renuirkable unity and delicacy of 
shading. 

Mr. Zerrahn's flute solo, in which he took 
for his theme the so-called Demihre Pensie of 
Weber, was skilful and graceful of its kind, but 
pretty much like all flute solos, coming amid 
Symphonies, and Tannhausers, and Hallelujahs. 

Mr. Bobert Heller's piano-forte fantasia, 
with a coda from De Meyer, was rather a feeble 
preparation for the great final full chord, the 
<* Hallelujah" chorus from the ** Messiah." But 
that put a grand conclusion to the evening ; and 
the concert, as a whole, was certainly a very rich 
one, and left all feeling that the Germanians will 
be indispensable to life in Boston the next winter. 

They have given us an incredible amount of 
good music this past winter, which we shall take 
time to sum up in detail. We are sorry to learn 
that, in spite of apparently very large audiences, 
they have not reaped so much pecuniary profit 
as last year. This we regard only as a tempo- 
rary fluctuation, mainly due to a multitude of 
accidental causes; but partly, too, we fear, to 
the reduction of the number of the orchestra 
from the scale with which the season was com- 
menced. Another year we trust they will spend 
less on questionable attractions and superfluous 
advertinng, and more on the enlai^ement of the 
orchestral proportions. 

The Germanians are wandering off on pretty 
nearly their last summer's route ; first to Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington ; then to 
Pittsbui^, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Buffalo, &c.; then, if not too hot, 
to Canada ; then by the middle of July to their 
old quarters at Newport; and in the Autumn 
again, we doubt not, we shall see them in 
full force and ready for another glorious concert 
season here in Boston. Success go with them, 
and return with them ! 
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Mudcal Beview. 

Bkbtrovek, Sonata/or (he Piano, OpAiil,inA. (Oliver 

DitBOD.) 

This forms the twenty-eighth in order of the com- 
plete series of Beethoven's Sonatas, now in coarse 
of publication. They have been issued in the order 
of their dates of composition, and with this present 
number we already enter the mysterious and fitful 
shades of the composer's latest period. Four more 
only remain to complete the series. If any one doubt 
that Beethoven's genius has made itself deeply felt 
in this community, let him look at two indications 
that have casually turned up in this and last week's 
Journal : first, the programme of the young ladies' 
festival in Dorchester, and secondly, that formidable 
list of reprints of Beethoven, advertised by Mr. Dit- 
son, in another column. 

Tbalbxro. X* AH du Chant appHgue au Piano, Na 1. 
" Adelaide,** de Bebthovxn. 

We have already spoken of the merits and great 
usefulness of this series of song pieces, arranged to 
sing themselves in the middle of the piano, while the 
outermost fingers of both hands perform an accom- 
paniment above and below the melody. This piano- 
forte translation of operatic and other vocal music 
was the invention of Thalberg, and constitutes more 
than anything else, perhaps, the peculiar feature of 
the so-called modem school of Thalbeiig and his fol- 
lowers. The Addaide was an admirable subject for 



such treatment, and, like the Quatnor from IPuriiam, 
is hero quite successfully arranged, the vocal melody 
being brought into bolder relief to the eye by larger 
notes tlian the accompaniments. It will require some 
practice and some skill to execute it satisfactorily ; 
but it is a piece that will reward practice; and since 
such skill is much more easily purchased than a fine 
tenor voice, what really enterprising music-lover will 
not leam to piay the Addaide, with the voice part 
included % 

CzKRHT. Carl. The Oamcal School for (he Piano: 
from tne works of Haydk, Mozart aud Bkbthovkm. 
(0. Ditson.) 

Here is a rich fund of exercises, easy as to mechani- 
cal requirements, but tending directly to the forma- 
tion of a sound taste, and a discriminating acquaint- 
ance with the styles of three great masters, who more 
than any others are the foundation of all our genial 
piano music. The brochure now already issued v^ the 
No. 2, and contains about thirty pages of real gems 
from the piano-forte Sonatas of Mozart; — ^in all, 
twenty-one short extracts ; generally, however, entire 
movements, such as Andantes, Adagios, Allegrettos, 
Minnettos, &c They are lovely models of style, and 
will do more to cultivate the taste and deepen and 
refine the musical feeling of the young student than 
whole shops full of the polkas, variations and fanta- 
sias of the day. When the other two numbers are 
published, one may possess in a short and practicable 
form the essential distinguishing characteristics of 
those three great geniuses. 

Mendelssohn. &x TWo-Pori Bonge, arranged for the 
Piano by Otto Dresbl. (N. Richardson.) 

We have here the three concluding numbers of 
this welcome series, whose commencement we have 
already chronicled. They are No. 4, *' Autumn Song " 
(sad, bodeful, agitated) ; No. 5, " wcrt thou in the 
cauld blast" (very Scottish), and No. 6, "The May- 
bells and the Flowen" (childlike, sparkling with 
happy fJEUiy fiuicies). The arrangement is very suc- 
cessful in preserving the spirit of the original, with- 
out taxing the executive faculties too much. 

SoTTTHARD, L. H. Songt ^*No More:* (N. Bichard- 

SOD.) 

There is not a little beauty and pathos in the 
melody of this, which is a flowing Larghetto, in nine- 
eight measure, and in the melancholy key of B flat 
minor. It is set, and quite felicitously, to words by 
William W. Stobt : " Flow on, sad stream, unto 
the sea,** &c The accompaniment is interesting and 
well managed, the rhythmical form appropriate ; and 
the modulation is kept close to the original key, as 
befits the monotonous melancholy of the subject. 

Dresel, 0. PoOca, for the Piano. (N. Richardson.) 

This is not a hum-drum dancing polka, but a deli- 
cate and graceful little fancy in the polka rhythm ; — 
more like one of those dream dances of Chopin, only 
more sunshiny and happy and of this world. It is a 
charming production and not in any sense to be con- 
founded with the importunate polka rabble, that solicit 
purchasers on all hands. 



A Lively bsnse of Duty I — ^It has been 
told us, as a literal fact, on good authority, that a 
few Sundays since an organist, in one of the Con- 
necticut river churches, gave out to his choir the 
" Prima Donna Waltz" of JuUiep, adapted to the 
well-known hymn : 

'* A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify/* &o. 

Another appropriation of " the devil's music" 
to legitimate and sacred uses, after Whitefieid*8 
suggestion, was noticed in a similar adaptation of 
the song : ^ When the swallows homeward fly," 




by Abt Verily a congregation, taught to regard 
the singing of psalms as the great business^of life, 
in this world, as well as in the world to come, 
might see a pleasant method of variety in this in- 
genious invention of the ** fast" young organist. 
We wait impatiently for the announcement of a 
" new collection" from that quarter, for genius of 
ao bold an order must not hide its light under a 
bushel. We are not informed whether the *' pro- 
fessor^ be the same who offered to one of our 
music-publishers the other day a set of original 
anthems, in one of which there was an animated 
bass solo to the tune of the cavatina in Emani ! 
Well, the old contrapuntists borrowed very secular 
and vulgar airs for subjects to the fugues in their 
motets and masses. 



On Friday evening a charity concert was 
arranged for the benefit of Dwighfs Journal of 
Music, by some of its admirers. — N, Y. Musical 
Review, 

Charity suggests a mis-print here, and that it 
was intended to read ** a chamber concert" 



That Beethoven Festival. — With pleas- 
ure we give place to the following : 

DoBoanm, April 10, 1854. 
Mb. Johf S. Dwioht : 

Dear Sir, — May we be allowed to correct the 
error of your correspondent, who, in his account to 
yon of the " Double Feast of Beethoven ** states it to 
have taken place " on the occasion of the Anniversary 
of Beethoven*s birth.** It was not the anniversary 
of his birth (which we are happy to say we need not 
be reminded took place Dec. 17, 1770) we wished to 
commemorate, but of his death, which all of us know 
occurred March 26th, 1827, and which suggested the 
Sonata in A flat, with the Funeral March, for the 
opening. That day, being the Sabbath, we could not 
(as, ha4 we been in the glorious Master's Vaterland, 
we most certainly should have done) of course, de- 
vote ourselves to the Festival ; it was, therefore, un- 
avoidably postponed till our most valued assistant, 
Mr. Fries, could be present. 

Thanking you, Sir, for your appreciation of our 
thirst for the true and noble in the Divine Art, and 
your correspondent for his interest in our Festival, 
thus openly and most unexpectedly evinced, I remain 

Very respectfully yours. 
On or " THB BuTBOTXH-woasaippura touvo ladub." 



Compliinentary Conoert for Mim Aima Stone. 

It being understood that Miss Anna Store is 
about to remove to New York, the undersigned 
cordially unite in offering her a Complimentary 
Concert, as an evidence of the regard which is 
entertained for this accomplished native vocalist 
by those who have so long enjoyed the benefit of 
her brilliant voice alike in the church and in the 
concert room. 



Thomas C. Amobt, 
B. L. Cjlark, 
Edward Blakb, 
Sax*l H. Parker, 
j. s. dwight, 
Richard S. Fat, 
Chickbrino & Sons, 



Robert C. Winthrop, 
George Dbrbt, 
Arthur L. Paysor, 
6. H. Shaw, 
Thomas Lbb, 
Frederic Tudor, 
G. M. Dexter. 



Our citizens no doubt will cheerfully respond to 
the above. It b understood that the concert will 
take place on Monday evening, the 24th, in the 
rooms of the Messrs. Chickering. 
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Errata.— We find severnl errors in our article last 
week on Psalmody. Among other absurdities the types 
make us speak of ** singing a hymn as a medium of con- 
veying more ifyt<€mo<tca% and pleasingly, the words,'* &c. 
For tjfsUmaticaUyt read rAjrt^tcotfy. 



Musical Intelligence. 

lioeal. 

The friends of the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, who are engaged in preparing a Compli- 
mentary Concert for the Club, after the close of 
its excellent winter's labors, request us to state 
that said concert is postponed until after Passion 
Week. Due announcement will be given, and we 
trust it will prove as rich a compliment as it is 
richly merited. 

The Germanians and Jullien meet this week 
in Philadelphia, the latter coming north from New 
Orleans. The former society have treated the 
Philadelphians to the novelty of the Tannkdu9tr 
overture, and announced a concert for every even- 
ing of this week. Jullien is to give three per- 
formances, commencing with a Sacred Concert on 
the evening of Good Friday. 



Opera Movements. — These all centre still in the 
South West. Sontag and her company, including 
BoTTESiNi, have departed from New Orleans to 
Mexico \ there to meet a rival in the operatic troupe 
of Steffanonb, Salvi, Badiali and Marini. 
Another, the De Vribb troupe, with Arditi, Lo- 
EiNi, Vjetti, &C., continue at the St Charles theatre 
in New Orleans. Signora Virginia Whiting 
LoRiNi is there also, but not announced to sing. The 
indefatigable Ullmann, Mme. Sontag*s agent, is on 
the way to Europe, to engage new artists. It is said 
he hopes to bring back with him a complete troupe 
for the performance of English operas with Mme. 
Sontag. 

Master Paul Jullien offers in the New York 
Tribune a reward of $1000 for the recovery of a box, 
lost on its conveyance from the steamer Baltic, and 
containing four violins of little value to any one ex- 
cept the owner, but endeared by numy memories to 
the young artist 



An improvement of the Piano is now in process of 
perfection at the establishment of Messrs. Andrews and 
Kobinson, Portland, Me., which must, we think, become 
generally adopted. It is the invention of Mr. A. G. Cor- 
Fiss, a skillful workman, who has applied for a patent 
The improvement is called a Swell Mute, and consists in 
bringing a pair of cramps to act upon the bridge of the 
piano, by a pedal, in such a manner as to give complete 
control of the vibration, fiy this means the volume of 
each note may be increased to an organ-like swell, at 
pleasure. The effect is very pleasing, and must dve al- 
most a new character to Piano-Forte music— i^rCtom? 
TrantcripL 

Salbx, Mass.— The Concert by the Salem Academy 
of Music on Fast-day evening, in the First Baptist 
Church, was attended by a large audience, and passed 
off very creditably to all concerned. The Academy is a 
new Association formed last fall for the encouragement 
of musical talent and the elevation of the musical taste of 
our community, and this was its second public perform- 
ance. The degree of success attained thus far nas been 
very flattering and the society may well take courage 
and persevere in their exertions to institute a musical 
association which shall be worthy of the city and of 
those concerned in it, and which shall exert a beneficial 
influence upon the musical community. The choruses 
on Fast evening were finely performed — prompt, spirited 
and well balanced, exhibiting thorough drill and the 
closest attention to musical effect The Academy is 
under the direction of Mr. Wm. R. Hubbard, than wnom 
none is better qualified to instruct and improve a choir. 
The organist whs Mr. B. J. Lang, a yoang, talented and 
growing musician. The society numbers about 100 
members, and about 60 formed the choir on the above 
evening. It contains many unusually good voices, and 
the solos, duets and quartets on this occasion were all 
well executed.— jfitsex Co. Freenum. 



Manchester, England.— The N. Y. MtmcedRmeip 
has an interesting letter from this city, from which we 
extract the following: 

March 17, 1864. — Music and musical matters are 

}>retty lively here at present But we feel greatly the 
OSS of the Free Trade Hall, as there Is no other room in 
this city in which concerts can be siven on a scale larse 
enough to bring good musical performances within the 



means of the working classes. This will be remedied, 
I hope, when our new music hall is erected. 

Eariy in January, we had a splendid performance of 
the St. Pood; and, in a day or two, we are to perform 
Mendelssohn's Fini Walpurgit Night. We have bad 
three rehearsals for it, are to have another on the eve- 
ning before the concert There have also been several 
concerts for the performance of classical chamber mnsicL 
at which Charles Halle has been the pianist, assisted 
by first-rate artists from London. But these concerts 
are, from the high price of admission, almost inaccessi- 
ble to the working classes, for whom I ^hould much like 
to see some standard musical entertainments provided at 

f rices within the reach of all. But, on the other hand, 
am proud to see signs of musical activity amount the 
working classes themselves. There are singing classes, 
music meetings, choral societies, &c., some one of which 
18 now to be found in connection with almost every 
Sabbath-school and literary or mechanics' mstitute 
throughout these districts. 

The music practiced and performed by these societies 
is almost all of a standard character— Handel's oratorios 
taking the lead. I think that, out of nine concerts given 
by these societies during the last winter, at which I nave 
had the pleasure of assisting, there were performed 
Handel's '' Messiah,'' twice; '* Jadas Maccabeus," "Israel 
In Egypt," and Haydn's " Creation ;" the other concerts 
were miscellaneous — glees, madrigals, and Bishop's 
choruses being the staple commodities. It is extremely 
cheering to see the enthusiastic reception which these 
works receive from the audience. 

I would here state that the teaching of singing claaaes 
is now making great progress amongnt us j but the bulk 
of the teachers are much hampered or the want of ffood 
and cheap instruction books. We have nothing nere 
approachiDg the instructions given at the commencement 
of Cantiea Laudu, Carmma SaerOj the Shawm, &c.^ 

1 am also glad to see fflee-siMinff reviving in this city. 
A few years ago, this truly old English style of music had 
almost fkllen into disuse ; but at the present time there ia, 
I believe, upward of a dozen glee clubs established in thia 
city. The performing members meet weekly for practice, 
ana monthly they have a performance open to sobscriben 
and friends. A short time ago one of these societies 
offered a prize for the best cheerful glee. The prize was 
awarded to a composition by the late Dr. Bexfixld. 
These societies are mostly confined to the middle 
classes; as the subscription, being from one to three 
guineas per annum, puts them out of the reach of the 
masses. 
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OHUHOE OBQAN. 

AN ezoellent Church Oifan, bsloagiDg to a Society In this 
City, is offered ftw sale. It has two banks ot kmrs, and 
pedal bass, and in all twenty-one stops, is in good order, and 
ean be delivered to the purchaser Immediately. Apply to 

JOSEPH L. BATBS, Na 1» Washington St 
Apr 16 8fe 

TESTRT SONOS. 

A COLLECTION of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Schools, 
Social Meetings, and Private Devotions. 284 pp., ISmo., 
ftUl cloth, gilt backs. Price 88 cents. 

C. C. DXSAJIy Tnat. Ma$9. S, S. SocUtf, 
Apr. 16. 4/k 

SOFBANO AND BASS. 

A good Sopano and Bass are dednras of making an engsge- 
ment with some Church Society. Are well acquslnted 
with all styles of Church Music. Inquire of the Editor of this 
paper. Apr 1 8t 

A 80PRAK0 WAITFED. 

FOR a ehnrch in Savannah, Oa. A good soprano singer, 
and one who is a good mnslolan and teacher, wonld receive 
a fair salary, and find scholars, for Airiher particulars en- 
quire at this office. March 11 8m. 

Gennania Serenade Band. 

THE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 

H. 1 TELTOW, AgttU. 
U14 tf 80 Fayette Street. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF REVSIG, 

965 IVsMlUnifton Btreei^ Boatom* 
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Pianos and REelodeons to I«et« 



OLIVER DITSON, 

Miuto Dealer, 115 Wasl&lisgton St., Boeton, 

HAS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Uelodeons, Seraphlnes 
and Reed Orgsos, to let, for d^ or eountiy, on low terms. 
If, within one year ttom the dme of hiring, the party should 
eonolttde to purohase the instrument, no eksifs will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 






GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 

IOOBE'8 EHGTCLOPJEDU OF IDSIC : 

OOMPILSD BT JOHN W. MOORE, 

With the aflsbtanee of other diAtlnfruIshed men In the mnnleal 
world. The Intention of the author Is to make a most com- 
plete and thorough work of the above, which will be a deeld- 
eratum In the world of music. It will be pnbliih^ In one 
el^ant Royal Octavo Tolnme of about 900 pages, double ool- 
umns, and will contain a complete 

DloUonary of Aluaical Terma, 

A HISTOBY bP THE SCTENCE OP MUSIC, 
flrom the earliest Ume to the pxeeent, a 

!hreatii« on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 

a deeorlption of all known MusnuL IifBrnnf iim, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, and a complete Musi- 
eal Btogrmphy of over three thousand of the moet distlngidshed 
Composers and Musicians who hare ever lived. BIr. Moore has 
■pent several vears in compiling this valuable woric. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. 8.— The above splendid work, which will prove Invaluable 
to evecy professional musician, and to eveiy amateur, will be 
ready thb spring ; we hope in the month of Match. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
It, and the dlfllculty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be §4 00. 

The price, bound in half calf, will be. . ..4 60. 
JOHN P. JBWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 ComhlU, Boston : 
JBWBTT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
,_ Cleveland. 

Will be for sale by all the book and music dealers in the 
country. 2m Feb. 11. 



John Biinyan Still Lives I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

TBB KfTIU AND INIXITABU ALLiaORT Or 

THE PILGRIM* S PROGRESS, 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
BTKBL, by Andrews, conuinlng 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on hisjoumey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian fkmily should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TiarutOHULB of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from tb» most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JBIVBTT, Publlaher. 

GEO. B. SICKELS u thb onlt aotbouxzo Aoettt pob Bo8- 
Tov. His rooms are at the Am. S. 8. Union, No. 9, Comhill, 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, deseed expressly for it, at the lowest 
price*. Nov. 12. 



We have Just published a beautifril Book for your use, entitled 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL, 

A complete collection of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Schools, 
Famillee, and Social Qacherings. 

BT WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
Professor of Music in Charlestown Female Seminary. 

We believe that upon examination tliis will be found to be 
one of the most beautiiial collections of Music and Hymns for 
Children ever published. 

PRICE FIFTEEN DOLLARS PER HUNDRED. 



JOHN P. JBWETT & 00., 
Aprl 6t PnblUlkere, Boston. 



PIANO-FOKTC lNSTKi:CTiON. 

6. A. 8CHMITT, (From aermany,) 

TBACHfiR OF THB PIANO-FORTK, 

IS now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 
Mr. S. may be addressed at the music atom of Oliver IMtson 
or Nathan Richardson. 

Refers to the following gentlemen : John S. Dwiort, Esq., 
Hallitt, Davis & Co., Oliver Ditson, Nathan Richaedson. 
Oct. 8. 



D. B. NEWHALL, 

SKAinrFAOTXTREB AND DEALEB IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

Ko. 344 IVadUnf^on Stx>cttty Boston* 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, f TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 



N. D. COTTON, 

mPORTXR AND DEALER IK 

9 French, and American Stationeryi 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATEBULS, 

Ho* 13 Treiikoiit RoWf Boatoa* 

%• Wedding and Tlsitlng Cards Engraved and Printed. 

16 tf 




£2)fa)Br2r 3.. BsUi, 



In all its Tarious bruiohes, 

NEATLY AND PBOMPTLY EXECUTED, 

BY EDWARD L. BALCH, 

^Witt Journal of f&vjiit. No. 21 JStfiool %i. 

The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awaided him h.v the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanic Association for superior workmanship, 
may be seen at his office. 

lE^ MUSIC prepared for Stereotyplnff. 
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[FROM DITSON'S CATALOGUE.] 

MS FROM BEETHOVEN. 

Three Sonatas, No. 1, E minor, 75 

" « 2, A, ; 76 

" " " 8,0, 1,00 

Grand Sonata, E flat, 1,00 

Three Sonat«s, No. 1, C minor, 60 

" « « 2,P, : 60 

« II 11 3 J)* yg 

Sonata PatheMque, c' minor, ....!!!! .!.'!..!! . .76 

Two Sonatas, No. 1, E, 60 

„" , •* " a.G; 60 

Grand Sonata, B, 1,00 

Grand Sonata, A flat, 76 

Two Sonatas, No. 1, C sharp minor, 60 

« " «« 2,Bflat,T 60 

Sonata Pastoral, D, 76 

Three Soootas, No. 1, G, 76 

" " « 2,D minor 76 

" " " 8.Eflat 14)0 

Two Sonatas, No. 1, O minor 88 

" , " " 2,G, 88 

Grand Sonata, C, 1,00 

Sonata, F, bO 

Sonata Appass., E minor, 1,00 

Sonata. F sharp, &0 

Sonatine, G, 60 

Sonata Charact., Les Adieux, L' Absence, et la 

Retour, S flat, 75 

Sonata, E minor, 76 

Sonafa, A, 75 

Grand Sonata, B 1 26 

Grand Sonata, E, 1,00 

Sonata, A, 1,00 

Sonata, C, 1,00 

Seventh Symphony, A, 1,25 

Oliwer Dttaom, 116 TFosteag roa St, 



GBEAT MASTERS FOR UTTLE PDPD& 

in course ot Publication: Several Numbers 

alread)' Issued. 

GREAT MASTERS FOR LITTLE PUPILS: A Selection 
from the Clsssical Works of Handel, Haydn, Moiart, 
Beethoven, &c. &c. Easily airaoged and flngered, by Tuokas 
Baxbb. 

Opinions of the English Press, 

" We cordially recommend this work to all Teachers of the 
Piano-Forte . The desired object is obtained in a manner truly 
pleasiog to the pupil ; and by the use of Mr. Baker's version 
of the Great Masters, that which was an Irksome, will become 
a delightful task."— J&a. 

<* As an instructive, and at the same time pleasing work, we 
know of no publication that can surpass it."— Brittol Mtreury. 

'* The idea of this work is worthy of commendation, and the 
manner in which it has been carried out, equally so. It will 
be of great use to teachers."— Suiu/ny Times. 

** We cordially recommend this little work, which from the 
rapid improvement and pleasing practice it is likely to impart 
to tyros, we expect will prove a boon to both Master and 
Pupil."— MiV//aii<f CountUt' Herald. 

Published by 

Oliwer Dltaon, 116 Washington St., Boston. 

F. F. MtLLER. 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society : 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &o. ke. fto. 
Rcaidenee, No, 3 liriJDtter Place, Boaton. 

UTtf 



GEORGE J. WEBB & GO'S 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

Cbambcriy No. 3 IVinUr Street, Boaton. 

AT this Establishment may be fbund an elegant and exten- 
sive assortment of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the essential properties of Tone, Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept 
Also, an assortment of 

MEL0DS0H8 AND 0UITAB8. 

Mr. Webb's long ezperleooe in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
flnd It inconvenient to vifit Boston for the purpoee of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination ; and thoee who may fkvor us with their wders, 
can Implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb's best judg- 
ment in their flivor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
ehanged if it does not suit. 

SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS' PRICES. 



....AOXim FOB.... 

IdghU, Kewton &/ Bradbury's Pianos, Hew York. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.'s do. Boston. 

Goodman &/ Baldwin's Xelodeons. 

Feb 19 Om 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn's Ormtorlo of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel's Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baxxe k Soothaed. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL BONG BOOK, by Gio. W. PaiTf . 

George P. Beed ^ Co., Publishers, 

18 Tremont Street 



nov 6 



KARTnrS QUITARS. 

THE subscribers are sole agents for this city, for the sale of 
thoee Justly celebrated Guitars. Prices from f 80 to |tOO. 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 

GEO. P. REED k CO., 18 TVemont Street. 



HEWS* PATENT 

AMERICANACTION PIANOFORTC. 

THE MANUFACTURER Is In possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Muiiical Professors, who have 
used the greatly Improved ACTION PIANO, commending It 
In high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Musio to an examinatfon of its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 866 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 



MANUEL FXSIf OZ1LO8A, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gkat's Blocx, eomer of Waahtngton 

and Summer Streets. 

Re/erenees. 
Messrs. Chicksbiho, J. P. Jkwett, Gbo. PtmcHAmn, Boston. 
Messrs. Gxomb PxASonr, B. H. biubsx, Salem. 

Jan. 21. dm. 



PIANIST AHD TEACHEB OF MUSIC, 

O PEERS his services as an Instructor In the higher branchee 
of Piano playing. Mr H. m&y be addressed at the musio 
stores of Natdam Riciukdsoh, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
RiXD k Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RvxaxiTGis :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Yemon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Bliss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 



LESSONS ZN SZNQINO. 
FREDERIC RUDOLPH 

RESPECTFULLY announces his Intention to xvmain In Bos- 
ton and give Instructions In the art of Slngiog. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 
States Hotel), or at the musie store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rlch- 
ardaon. 8m Feb. 11. 



MUe. GABBIELLE D£ LA MOTTE 

QIVH 

INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

AVD MAT BX AnDEBSBSD AT 

Feb. 4 8m 45 HANCOCK STREBT. 



OTTO DBESEI. 

Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
WoiTHBOP Housi. Terms :— S60 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
Nov. 12, tf 



J. B. WHEATON. 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Rkhaxdaon, or Tbeo. 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Dm 8. 



UaS. BOSA QABOIA DE BIBAS. 

TEACHER OF THE 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING &.GUITAR, 

A Scaecsi St., oom«r Harrison Awenne. 

MR*' D« RIBAB will give instmctSon on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, Ske. 
Boston, April 28. ^ 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Realdenoe No. 50 KAeelaad Str«ei» 

Get. 8. 8m 

A. W. FBENZEL, 
TEAOHER OF MUSIO, 
Ho. Acorn St., (between Chestnut and MtTemonSta.) 
Aprs BOSTON. 
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OOPABTNEBSHIP NOTZOE. 

THE subscribers having formed a Copartnershln under the 
name of CHICKERING It SONS, fbr the purooM of con- 
tinning the Plano-Forto Bnainesa, trust by their atten- 
tion and promptness to merit the patronage heretofore extended 
to the late Jonas Chickeiing. 

THO'S F. CHICKERING, 
^ „, CHA'S F. CHICKERING, 

I>M. 24. GEO. H. CHICKERING. 
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SendelKohn. 

(ContlDiud bnm p. 3.) 

1 believe most people will agree with me in 
laying ibat the chief interest of tbe music in St. 
Paid liea in ibe choral and concerted pieces, 
though some of the solos are among tbe happiest 
eETons of Meudeleeobn in writing tor the voice, 
And I need scarcely add chat the recitatives, at 
specimens of musical declamation and dramatic 
power, ore very grand and effective. The two 
songs of St. raul ; " Consume them all, Lord 
Sabaoth," " God be gracious (o Me after thy great 
Goodnesa ;" the TCpraDO air, " Jerusalem, thou 
that killeat the Fropbets," and " But the Lord is 



mindful of Hia Ow . 
earnestness ol feeling. Art has done her utmost 
if, in uniting words of truth and life to ber own 
conceptions, tbe reality and power of tbe laiigunge 
are not marred by Ibe incompetency of tbe con- 
poser. In this case, truth and beauty are inse- 
parably joined, and there is no fear of St. Paul 
oeing recognized as any other than a ^reat stan- 
dard word m tlie history of sacred music, as Ions 
as tbe divine art has power enough to comuiaod 
a listening. 

In tbe spring of 1S37, Mendelssohn was mai> 
ried, at Frankfort, to Cecilie Jeanrenaud, and 
in Aupust of the same year be visited Diisaeldorf, 
accompanied by his youthful bride, wbo had not 
so monopolized the attentions of her husband as 
to arrest his exertions as an artist. They were 
greeted on their arrival by a performance of St. 
Paul, in honor of the composer, under the direc- 
tion of his friend and pupil, Julius Rietz. As a 
Eroof that love and a honeymoon (SchdferzfU) 
ad not damped bis ardour lor compoirition, Felix 
produced at tbis time the mu^c for Fsalm 42 
(Op. 42) a second pianotbrte concerto with or- 
chestra in D minor (Op. 40), and the stringed 
quartet in £ minor ('Op. 44). Besides these, be 
torwarded to Simrock, in Bonn, three motets for 
soprano voices, which were composed partly at 
Rome, and now appeared fit for puhhcation. 

St. Paid was produced in England at tbe Bir- 
mingham Musical Festival in September of that 
year, Mendelssohn himself being present, and the 
same year it was heard, for tbe flntt time, at Beiv 
lin. On the 2nd of October, Mendelssohn return- 
ed to Leipdc to resume the direction of the 
(jewandbaus Concerts. The Society inaugurated 
their campugn with Weber's Jubilee overture, 
a chorus of Haydn's : ' Dea StaiAet eitU Sorgtn,' 
Beetboven's C minor symphony, and a concerto 
cconposed and played by tbe author, Ferdinand 
David. The chief vocal attraction was tbe 
" Wie nahle mir der SclUummer," from Weber's 
Freischiilz, sung by Louise Scblcger, a pupil of 
Poblenz. But it would be wearisome botb to me 
and tbe reader also to cata!(^ue tbe various per- 
formances of this season, and 1 shall only speak 
of those which have more immediate reference to 
Mendelssohn himself. At an early stage of tbe 
season, Clara Novello was first introduced to the 
(lewandbaus. Meniiulssobn had written a church 
service, in 1832, ibr the lather of this lady, whose 
engagement at Leipsic proved very successful, 
hundreds flocking to listen to a voice almost un- 
equalled for purity and power and which was 
displayed to great advantage in such songs as the 
Ecco ii punlo, VUellia, from Mozart's !Z'ilus, 
Casta Diva, of Bellini, and last not least, the great 
scena of Beethoven, Abscheidicher, too eiUt du 
hin. At the third subscription concert, Felix 
played bis pianofbre concerto in D minor (^Allegro 
appatsionato. Adagio and Scherxo giojoso) and on 
a subsequent occasion the quartet in E minor, op. 
44, was fint heard at Leif^ic. On the 16th of 
November, Handel's Mesaiah was given very 
effectively with Mozart's accompaniments, and a 



brilliant staff of singer*— Novello, Aliillingei 
Gebhai-dt, and Pogner. 

The new, year, 1838, will lone be rcincmberc< 
as introducing tbe music of the 42itd Fsalu 
which MendcissobQ hod shown in manuscript I 
his Dilsseldorf friends on a previous visit. 1 
opens with an expressive chorus. " As the Ilai 
pants after tbe Water-brooks, so longctb my Sot 
af^r thee, O God," and a loprim-i solo, " For m 
Soul thirsCcth," follows, of a pUintive and eamei 
charactur, embodying the same ideas convoyed 1 
the concerted piece. Next we have a topian 
chorus ; " For I bad gone forlb most gladly wit 
the People," and another for men's voices: " Wb 
art tbou so heavy, O my soul," " trust in God, 
and whicb is answered by & keen voice of lumur 
talion and niourtiing in tho words : " My God, w 
Soul is vexed wituin me, all thy Waves an 
Storms are gone over me." A quintet succeed 
accompanied by stringed instrunicnts," The l^r 
bath promised his Goodness, and at Night I sin 
unto the God of my Life." Throughout all thes 
diU'erenC pieces, doubt, despair, and bitter buds 
of solitude are opposed Co each other, till tail 
seems to have at lajt gained tbe mastei'y, and a 
the vmces unite in a choral hymn to the glory au 
praise of the God of Israel. The whole Ibmis 
small but compact religious di'oma, and its exce 
lence was recognized on the very first bearinj 
Clara Novello sang tbe soprano part, and did bi 
duly admirably. 

In the course of this series of concerts, seven 
new and inlcresiing symphonies were produce! 
by liurgmiiller and others ; while Felix brougl 
out bis music adapted to the 115tb I'salm, cou 
posed at an earlier period than that we aiv trea 
log at A series of historical coucerts was no 
agreed upon by tho directors, at tbe suggestion 1 
Mendelssohn, and the Sret of those commence 
on tbe ISth February, with spocimcns of Sclia 
tiaa Bach, Handel, Gluck, and Viotti. 'Tli 
second comprised selections from Haydn, Cimi 
rota, Naumann, and Righini. The third wt 
made np of Mozart, Salieri, Mehul, and Andrei 
Romberg. The great novelties on this laut occt 
sion were the pcrlbrmanca of an unknown qua: 
teC, from the ZOitle of Mozart, and a seloctio 
from M£hul's UllicU, an opera written by Niip 
leon's command, on a suoJacC t'rom Ossian, an 
entirely without vioUn accompanimcncs.' HI 
names of Jieetboven, Weber, and the Abb4 Voj 
ler, appeared in the fourth and last of tbei 
meetings, which answered the most sanguiu 
expectations of the public, and bad bucu so abl 
carried out by Mendelssohn and his friend Davii 
In the summer of tbis year, Felix conducted tb 
festival at Cologne, and llandel's Joshua wi 
given, with new organ accompanimcnta. On tb 
third day Felix played bis " AUegro giojusa" (0[ 
43), aud directly alter the festival returned wit 
Ferdinand David to Leipsic, where be bad pn 
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mised a second bearing of his oratorio. The day 
was fixed for the 15th September, but a sudden 
indisposition of Mendelssohn obli^d the Gewand- 
haus to give the direction to David, who followed 
his friend's example as closely as possible. It is 
remarkable that, on this occasion, a new ako air, 
'* Thou who tumest Men to Dust, and say est, Come 
again, ye Children of Men," was inserted after the 
Chorale (No. 9), " To thee, O Lord, I yield my 
Spirit ;" and I should mention, also, that the chief 
ioprano solos were sung by a lady who had retir- 
ed into private life, but who appeared once more 
before the public, purely out of respect for, and 
appreciation of, the composer of an oratorio which 
became a general favorite, having been heard 
already in Germany, the Tyrol, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Holland, roland, Russia, England and 
America. 

Felix soon recovered from his illness, and the 
public welcomed back their favorite with heart- 
felt joy on the second night of the subscription 
concerts, inaugurated with his gloomy overture 
to Fingal's Cave. Mrs. Alfred Shaw, who re- 
mained with us till the 28th <^ January, created 
a great impression by the simplicity of her style ; 
and in sacred music she was reckoned invaluable. 
Novelties in the instrumental department were 
supplied this season by Kalliwoda, Lachner, 
Mbnring, Dobr^cinski, and Schubert. Felix was 
fond of producmg long portions of operas almost 
neglected on the stage, and very seldom heard 
by the public. Thus, in one programme, we had 
the septet from the Cost fan TuUe ; a terzetto^ 
with chorus, from Cherubini's Medea ; a chorus, 
from the same composer's Lodoiska; ihejinalet 
from Euryanthe; a quartet, from dbenm: and 
the second ^na/«, from Leonora. 

In 1839, Mendelssohn conducted the Diissel- 
dorf Festival, asasted by Julius Rietz ; and Han- 
del's Messiah, with Beethoven's Mass in C, were 
given under his direction. Frank, Fassman, 
Clara Novello, and Sophie Schloss, were the prin- 
cipal singers. The last^mentioned lady was a 
great favorite with Mendelssohn, who secured her 
services in the Gewandhaus for the ensuing win- 
ter. The new season at Leipsic was remarkable 
for the introduction of soqpie fresh compositions, 
and the 31 St October we heard the music set to 
t^e hymn of Luther, " Verleih uns Frieden gnd- 
diglich, a strain of an earnest devotional charac- 
ter, and motet, MUten wir im Lehen sind" The 
J ear 1840 added ffreatly to the risins fame of 
lendelssohn. In tne early part of the winter, 
his music to the 114th Psalm appeared, the piece, 
** When Israel out of Egypt came," being adapt- 
ed for a chorus and orchestra. Differing widely 
as this work does in style and treatment from the 
42nd Psalm, the selection of this noble piece of 
ancient poetry was eminently a happy one, and 
in every way adapted to Mendelssonn's powers. 
We have a grand double chorus, majestically ris- 
ing with the subject, ** What ailedst thou, O Sea, 
that thou fleddest, and thou Jordan, thou wast 
driven back ?" The answer is '* The Earth shook 
before the Lord," introducing a fugue, " Hallelu- 
jah, sing to the Lord," with which the Psalm 
concludes. The third new work which came from 
the inexhaustible Felix, this year, was the lovely 
trio in D minor, for pianoforte, violin, violoncello 
(Op. 49). It was played in public on the 1st of 
f*eDruary, by Mendelssohn, David, and Wittman, 
and gave the greatest satisfaction to the friends of 
the composer. The fire and passion in the first 
movement, the andante con moto tranquUlo with 
its tenderness, and joy tinged with melancholy, 
the light and graceful scherzo, and the animating 
JinaU allegro assai appassionato, all these rank 
among the choicest of the varied treasures be- 
queathed us by the ^at musician, and tell of a 
man and artist who, m his freedom from restraint 
and dependence on ancient models, must always 
be viewed as a great man, because an original 
one. I could instance many interesting perfor- 
mances which took place at Leipsic this winter, 
but will only mention one as beinjz an occasion 
when the whole four overtures of Beethoven's 
Fidelio were given under the h^ton of Mendels- 
sohn, who, ill satisfied with disjoining the work of 
the mighty master, resolved to follow out step by 
step the working of his genius, and give in one 



unbroken chain the ent're scries of preludes to 
that famous opera. 

[To be eontiniiod.] 



Letter from the Diarist 

[Concluded from p 20A.] 

Niw Tors, April 12, 1864. 

Dear Dwiubt : — In perusing the letter once 
more to which I have already partially replied, 
after the lapse of a month, I am so struck with 
the ludicrous contrast between its studied air of 
contempt for my statements and its lofty, preten- 
tious assumption of accuracy on the one hand, with 
its real worthlessness as a historical document, on 
the other, that I hardly know whether it be worth 
while to treat it seriously. However, as I have 
spoken already of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, 
and, save one or two minor lapnu penna^ I do not 
•ee that a word needs altering in regard to them, I 
will finish the article and proceed to speak of Bee- 
thoven. 

But first let us endeavor to find the exact point 
upon which issue has been Joined and which is the 
subject of the present controversy. Last winter 
there arose in the musical papers a discussion as to 
the merits of certain American compositions played 
by JulUen's orchestra. The most pretentious of 
these, Mr. Willis, of the Mutical World, mistook 
for a mere Christmas musical extravaganza and 
gave It only a passing notice, instead of a long, 
careful criticism, such for instance as Hofimann 
wrote upon BeethovenV C minor Symphony. So 
we had letters and replies and rejoinders ; the au- 
thor of the Symphony, as he called it, — Extrava- 
ganza, as Mr. Willis mistook it, — undertaking to 
convince the public that he knew a great many 
things which Beethoven did not (which nobody 
doubts); that he could imitate a New England win- 
ter snow storm exactly, while what Beethoven 
calls a storm was no storm at all (that a thunder 
storm in the mountains near Vienna should differ 
from an American snow storm would seem to be 
perfectly natural); and in short to prove to the pub 
lie that he is as great a musical artizan as the best. 
On the other hand the Idea was conveyed, if not, 
out of regard to the American composer's feelings, 
distinctly expressed, that these technical excellen- 
ces do not constitute the great musical composer. 
Greatness in all art consisting in the grandeur and 
excellence of the idea, and not in the mere manner 
of clothing that idea. Thus Handel, writing for 
an orchestra of some eight or ten Instruments, is a 
giant, while a thousand writers of now-a-days, 
though perched upon the Alps of our huge orches- 
tras, are pigmies still. Now came in D wight and 
presented the idea that a true composer need not 
argue the question of his own merits with the pub- 
lic ; if he has the spark of ethereal fire within him, 
there will always be some to whose hearts he will 
speak, in whose souls he will meet with a response 
— an appreciative few to whom his appeal will not 
be in vain. At the close of a long letter, the 
author of " Santa Claus" Symphony (?) reverts to 
this idea of Mr. D wight's and overwhelms the 
"appreciative few" with a series of sneering 
allegations which he has since called trifles, and 
which do indeed occupy but a small space, yet in 
that small space so extraordinary an amount of 
error and misstatement is crowded, that I felt it my 
duty to expose the mittaket made — for I certainly 
did not consider the falsities wilful. To my sur- 
prise, the next week brought a long letter in 
Dwight's Journal in which the profitless task of 
sustaining all those errors and mis-statements is 
undertaken ; with what success in the cases of 
Handel, Haydn and Mozart, the impartial reader 
has already the means of deciding. 

I am aware that genius may be fully appreciated 



and yet its possessor be in poverty ; and whatever 
of the ridiculous there may be in the line of argu- 
ment I am pursuing is to be charged to him who 
falsely alleged the extreme poverty of the four 
musical Colossi, for the purpose of sneering at the 
few to whom music is something higher and nobler 
than a mere passing gratification of the ear. 

What reliance is to be placed upon his particular 
statements, may be judged by comparing his story 
of the London Philharmonic Society and Beetho- 
ven's C mioor Symphony, with the following facts. 
He says the Society upon the first trial of that 
work threw it aside and that it lay despised as 
waste paper upon the shelves for years. Now see 
here: 

John Peter Salomon, horn in Beethoven's birth- 
place, Bonn, was one of the original founders of 
the Philharmonic, which was formed in {^^^ 1813. 
Among the new mnsic was the strange looking 
score of the C minor Symphony. Salomon thought 
it *' mad and impracticable," and only upon the 
urgent entreaties of a friend would he give way to 
the desire of several members, and lead a rehearsal 
of the work. When the first movement was about 
one third through, Salomon stopped and exclaimed, 
" This is the finest composition of Beethoven that 
ever I heard!" The work was rehearsed, per- 
formed in public, and met with full acknowledg- 
ment of its wonderful merits. Now as Salomon 
met with a fall from his horse, and broke his 
shoulder, in 1814, and died in 1815, it seems to be 
clear that the composition in question could not 
have Iain as waste paper upon the Philharmonic 
shelves a great many years— about as many, pro- 
bably, as Mozart spent in Paris, living by tuning 
piano-fortes, as we are assured by the venerable 
ex-professor, who knows all about it. 

One remark may be made here, which should 
have been introduced when speaking of Haydn 
and Mozart. It should not be forgotten that in 
Vienna the value of money, when measured by the 
comforts it will purchase, is even now, in the days 
of railroads and increased commercial intercourse, 
more than twice as great as with us ; while fifty 
years ago £150 in that city was reckoned to be 
more valuable than £500 in London. The value 
of the incomes of the German composers mentioned 
in this article, therefore, is not to be judged from 
any American standard. 

And now as to Beethoven's "penurious life," 
** his poverty," and '* his servile position." It 
would be interesting, if it was possible, to make 
out a complete statement of the pecuniary returns 
which the great composer received for his labors. 
We have the means of giving som6 idea of his in- 
come, though of course only sufficient to show the 
estimation in which he was held. At the age of 
fifteen he is made assistant court organist at Bonn, 
and soon after member of the orchestra (he played 
viola) that he may have a fixed salary and be re- 
lieved from the drudgery of lesson giving. On this 
salary he is sent to Vienna to study with Mozart. 
The death of his mother calls him home. In 1793 
he is sent again to Vienna to study with Haydn, 
for Mozart is dead. In 1796, as the great pianist 
of the day, he visits Berlin, plays before the king, 
and his parting present was a gold box filled with 
gold pieces — " such a box," said he, with pardona- 
ble vanity, ** as they give embassadors." In 1798 
he gave two, certainly — perhaps more — crowded 
public concerts in Prague. During all this time 
he was the favorite of old Prince Lichnowsky and 
Baron von Swieten, was intimate with Bernadotte, 
who was then there as embassador, and moved in 
these circles of society only, living accordingly. 
He kept much of the time a servant, part of the 
time a horse, &c. When the last elector of Cologne 
died and he lost this source of income. Prince 
Lichnowsky (1799) settled upon him 600 florins 
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per annum until be should find a suitable appoint- 
ment. In ISOO, he says himself that half a dozen 
publishers stand ready to take all his compositions, 
that he sets his prices and they pay them, and that 
he cannot execute all the orders given him. In 
January 1801, we find him setting the following 
prices for certain works to his publisher : the 
Septet, 20 ducats ($50) ; 1st Symphony the same ; 
Grand Sonata in B flat the same ; a piano-forte 
Concerto half that sum. He speaks, in a letter to 
Wegeler 0^00), also of his annual concert, " of 
which I have had several." When the *Mt. of Olives' 
was first performed the theatre was crowded at 
double the regular prices. In 1805 Napoleon took 
Vienna, and the first performances of Fidelio were 
before a small audience of French ofiScers who 
could understand neither the music nor the lan- 
guage. Beethoven therefore lost not only by his 
opera, but this year had no annual concert. In the 
spring following, his quarrels with the singers and 
others connected with the theatre led him to with- 
draw his work from the stage. To make up for 
his losses we have a record of four subscription 
concerts at this time. 

In 1807 the price of his works had risen so much 
that Clement! pays him for certain works, they 
being already sold for Germany, thus: for three 
new quartets, the 4th Symphony, the Overture to 
' Coriolanus,' the 4th piano Concerto and the violin 
Concerto £200, — a thousand dollars for England 
alone — and $300 for three Sonatas not yet written. 
In 1809 Jerome Bonaparte offers him a kapellmeis- 
tership, which be does not accept because an ap- 
preciative few in Vienna offer him an annuity if he 
will stay in that city. The shameless bankrupt- 
cies of Austria and the consequent failure of Prince 
Lobkowitz, afterwards reduced the annuity to the 
small sum of 600 riz dollars, but in this, Beethoven 
suffered in common with all who put any faith in 
that wretched government. In 1816 he gets 75 
guineas for three overtures in London, in 1823 
Neate offers him 100 guineas for three quartets, 
also for London publication, and in the same year 
he asks Peters, of Leipsic, for publications in Ger- 
many, these prices: for a violin quartet, fifty 
ducats ($125) ; piano-forte quartet, 70 do. ; for the 
33 variations on a Walz, Diabelli pays him 80 do., 
and this ($200), says Schindler, was the price he 
received for nearly every one of his last Sonatas. 
His profits from the two concerts at which Sontag 
sang for him, owing to the charges of the theatre 
Directors, were comparatively small, but 920 
florins. For the great second Mass he received 
about $750 in subscriptions, and afterwards sold it 
to the Schotts for 1000 florins. The London Phil- 
harmonic Society gave him $500 for his Ninth 
Symphony, and the German publisher 600 florins. 
His German publishers also gave him for the quar- 
tets, op. 127, 50 ducats ; and for op. 124, three vocal 
pieces, and bagatelles, op. 126, together, 130 ducats. 
These examples are sufficient, and are only 
quoted to show that Beethoven*s genius was fUlly 
appreciated from first to last by the publishers and 
the public, that he received the highest prices for 
his compositions, and that he had but to write 
when and what he would, if in a strait for money. 
What he used to get for the use of his works at 
the private and public concerts of Vienna I have 
no means of ascertaining; but the Galitzin Quartet 
in B flat was lent by the composer to a dilettante 
named Dembseher, only on condition that he paid 
Schuppanzigh fifty florins for the use of it. Had 
Beethoven not been incapacitated as a conductor by 
deafnesss, had he not been so subject to severe and 
even dangerous fits of sickness, had he had a little 
prudence in pecuniary matters and had he had no 
one dependent upon him but himself, there was 
nothing to hinder him from dying like Handel, 
worth his $100,000. 
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Besides his own personal expenses, which were 
very large, notwithstanding he lived, as all German 
bachelors live, in hired lodgings, eating at public 
houses, until his adoption of his nephew, from 
which period he kept a housekeeper, and some- 
times two or three servants* and of course lived 
expensively, his means were much diminished in 
this way ; his mother died in 1787, and the boy 
organist and piano teacher must be the main sup- 
port of his two little brothers, and to some extent, 
as near as I can learn, of his dissipated father. In 
1792 that father died and Carl and Johann had to 
look to Ludwig alone. Johann became an apothe- 
cary (and in Germany the apprentice gets no wages, 
not even his board,) and when his time was out he 
came to Vienna, and his brother gave him capital 
to establish himself in Linz and aAerward in 
Vienna. He grew rich enough to own an estate 
and ride in his carriage, and yet Beethoven writes 
to Ries in 1823, *' My worthy brother, who keeps 
his carriage, thought fit to draw upon me too ; and 
so he has offered the same overture, without my 
knowledge, to the London publisher, Boosey." As 
to Carl, he became a music teacher, followed his 
brother to Vienna, used to steal and sell that 
brother's compositions, finally ,through the com- 
poser's influence with the great, obtained the office 
of a cashier in the National Bank of Austria, and 
died in 1815. Beethoven speaks of his death in a 
letter to Ries and adds, ** I may say he was in con- 
sumption for some years, and to make life bearable 
to him, I gave him what I may reckon at 10,000 
florins (Vienna currency.) I own this is not much 
for an Englishman, but a vast sum for a poor Ger- 
man or Austrian.'* Now came a new bill of ex- 
pense ; Beethoven adopted Carl's son, of whom the 
next year he writes, " he is at school at present, 
which costs about 1 100 florins." The widow being 
a bad woman, Beethoven complied with the dying 
request of his brother to adopt the boy legally and 
take him away from her influence. This caused a 
long, tedious and expensive lawsuit, running 
through several years. The court decided the 
question in his favor, when the opposing counsel 
bethought themselves of an old feudal technicality 
to evade the decision, and raised the point that 
Beethoven, being of Dutch descent, and not an 
Austrian by birth, could not carry a cause before 
the Landrecht, or court of nobles; but that as a citi- 
zen of Vienna — the magistracy of the city had a short 
time before voted him a diploma of citizenship— 
he must appear before the city court. This Court 
decided against him. The case was appealed, and 
then the decision of the Landrecht was confirmed, 
and the boy given to his uncle. In what manner 
a decision, that a man born far from Austria on the 
Rhine, grandson of a Dutch musician and son of a 
tenor singer in the choir of the Elector of Cologne, 
was not an Austrian noble, made that man a " snob 
and flunky," I leave to the consideration of your 
correspondent, as the person who best understands 
what is meant by snob and flunkyism. This suit, 
as well as that with Maelzel and that with the 
heirs of Kinsky, not only cost him much money but 
unfitted him for the time for the labor of composi- 
tion. 

Large as were the sums of money which Beethoven 
received as the product of his works, they would have 
been increased immensely had he not grown so very care- 
less in bis latter years in regard to his engagements. But 
the state of his health, the trouble with his nephew, and 
many minor causes, led him to be less industrious than 
in former years. Moreover not being blessed with that 
facility of composition, by which he could undertake to 
produce a Symphony in four movements in from four to 
six days — ** I need not remind you that the composition 
of such a Symphony, within such a time, would be, as 
regards mere writing, as fast as any experienced copyist 
could blacken the paper,"--Beefthoven spent most of his 
labor for three years upon his second Mass, and several 



months In working out the sketches, which he brought 
from the country, of his Choral Symphony. Of the un- 
executed orders which he had during the last few years 
of his life, and which were, in some cases certainly, un- 
limited as to price, I recall at this moment the opera 
" Romulus " (his promise to write this I possess in his 
own handwriting) and the opera ** Melusine;*' Bernard's 
omtorio " The Victory of the Cross," a sacred work for 
the Society of the Friends of music at Vienna, and 
another oratorio for our own Boston; music to Faust for 
Hartel, a mass for the emperor, an Italian opera for the 
company then in Vienna to which Lablache, Bubinl, 
Fodor and Sontag bek>nged, and various works for the 
London Philharmonic, which leads me to note that the 
story of Beethoven having sent to that Society ** a Sym- 
phony, beseeching them to give him a little return of 
some few hundred dollars" is characterised by the same 
marks of minute research and unquestionable accuracy, 
which distinguish the G minor Symphony story noticed 
above. 

" Had they played this symphony, instead of rejecting 
it, perhaps Beethoven likewise could have expatriated 
himself to England." (Wisdom cxyeth aloud in the 
streets, and no man regardeth her.) It would take too 
much room to answer this as it should be answered. I 
refer to Moschelea's Schindler, vol. ii., p. 246 et seq., in 
reply to this insinuation against the Philharmonic Socie- 
ty. "I mean to be in London in the middle of January, 1818 
at the latest" The aociety was to give him three hundred 
guineas for two new symphonies, allow him one hun- 
dred guineas for travelling expenses, and send him at 
once one hundred and fifty guineaa that he might pro- 
vide a carriage, dec. In the March succeeding he begs 
Ries to apologise to the Society for bit non-appearance 
on the ground of his weak health. In 1822 and in 1824 
noble, munificent ofieis are again made to him to visit 
London, but— he never gets there. Would it not be 
well for musical writers to make themselvea acquainted 
with the history of the various Philharmonic Societies f 
Down to 1804, no one questions the expensive style 
' in which Beethoven lived, keeping his servant, alter- 
nating between town and country, and in short, living as 
befitted one moving in the oirclt in which he moved. 
I shall close with a short list of the various garreta in 
which the appreciative few compelled him to live, as 
perfect as his letters and the records of his biographers 
enable me to make it, without spending too much time 
and space upon it While composing FitUUo be had 
' rooms in one of the theatre buildings free, but wanting 
more sun, be hired others in a house built by Prince 
Esterbaxy, in which his friend fireuning lived ; in sum- 
mer be took others at the village of Ober Dobling, and 
in consequence of a quarrel with fireuning, Ries hired 
him another set in Baron Paaqualati's house, fronting 
the Glacia. Thus he was paying for three sets of rooms 
at once, and had a fourth set free. The summer of 1805 
he passsed at the lonely village of Hetxendorf, close by 
Schonbmnn Park j that of 1806 at a Hungarian watering 
place, whither he went in a carriage with four horses, 
and where he lived in such style as enabled him to make 
the acquaintance and gain the intimate friendship of 
Count Brunswick of Peath, and Baron Gleichenstein. In 
November 1808 he has a suit of rooms in a house in 
which Countess Erdody lives, and the upper story of 
which — perhapa the garret, for he was above Beethoven 
— ¥ras occupied by Prince Lichnowsky and bis fkmily. 
In 1810 Bettine Brentano found him in lodgings upon 
the Bastion, the most costly of the city, as they afford 
such delightful views } but expressly states that be had 
another set of rooms in the city, and a third in the 
country. August 15th, 1812, Beethoven writes that re- 
markable letter to Bettine fh>m Toeplits, in which he 
describes bis independent bearing in the presence of the 
imperial family and of Goethe— he could hardly have 
retained his position there in a garret Schindler epeaka 
of his whimsical changes of lodgings during these years, 
and testifies that he often had three or four at once to 
pay for. In these three years he labored incessantly, 
says Schindler, and necessarily had a large income; yet 
in 1818 Madame Streiche found him without ** a decent 
coat or a whole shirt"— of coarse the ''appreciative 
few " were to blame for thalH-snch is the fate of geniua! 
She put things to rights for the careless bachelor, and he 
went back to Baron Pasqualati's and hired a tailor for a 
servant, who with his wife took excellent care of him. 
During the winter of 1814-15, at the time of the Con- 
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gran of Vienna, Beethoven wai the rabject of great 
interest on the part of the royal and noble Yiaitori to 
that citj. And the parties at the hoosee of the Ruetian 
Ambaasador, and of Archduke Rudolph were frequently 
little more than leyeea in honor of the compoaer. He 
received many handaome preaenta, but what lived long- 
eat in hia memory waa hie interview with the Empreaa 
of Ruaaaia. At thia time he certainly waa not in the 
oft-mentioned garret. 

In 1816, having adopted hia nephew, he aet up houae- 
keeping, hired a houaekeeper, and at timea aeema to 
have had a aervant beaidea. Here ia an extract from a 
letter dated in March, before he began hia houaekeeping : 
''My penaibn amounta to 5400 florina in papery I pay 
1100 houae rent, 900 to my aervant and hia wife," and 
he paya 1100 for hia nephew, who waa " in the Inatitute.*' 
In the winter of 1816-17, he had hia rooma in the third 
atory of a houae in the Setler-Stadt, one of thoae houaea 
near the Prince of Coburg'a beautiful palace, which have 
ao lovely a view over the ramparta and Glacia towarda 
the Belvidere palace and gardena. The aummer of 1819 
he apent in the Hafher Mansion at Modling. 

In 1820 and 21, Schindler tella ua Beethoven auffered 
real want that ia, he continued to live juat aa it auited 
him } would not touch one of hia bank aharea, nor would 
he apend hia time, which he waa devoting to hia Grand 
Maaa, in executing any of the numeroua eommiaaiona 
which had been offered and accepted by him. In the 
apring of 1821 he removed bag and baggage to Dobling, 
and the aummer of ^22 he apent at Baden. When he 
waa ready to return to the city in the Autumn, he aent 
to hia brother Johann, the owner of the eatate and 
keeper of a carriage, to find him a auit of rooms. Hia 
brother hired a aet in the next houae to the one in 
which he himaelf lived $ " a dark lodging," aaya Schind- 
ler, *' fit at beat for a ahoemaker." He had too a brute 
for a landlord. " On the whole," aaya Schindler, at that 
time with him daily and often dining with him and hia 
nephew, " thia waa a miserable abode for Beethoven, who 
had been accuatomed to aomething ao very different" He 
atayed here until apring and then took a auit of rooma in 
the villa of Baron von Pronay at Hetzendorf. While 
here he wrote a letter to Schindler July 2d, (of which I 
have a manuacript copy), requeating him at once to ap- 
peal to the police for hia protection againat hia brutal 
city landlord. Thia letter ahowa that Beethoven waa aa 
well aware how miaerable were hia lodgings aa Sontag 
heraelf. How very poor Beethoven muat have been 
just then let this fact show : he had paid 400 florins in 
advance for hia rooma in Pronay'a villa for the aeaaon; 
on the 24th of Auguat he writea to Schindler, that he 
can atay there no longer, aa the Baron, whenever he met 
him, made too low bowa to himl The next day he 
packed off to Baden, aome dozen milea or ao, with all 
hia thinga, among them hia grand Broadwood piano-forte 
— >a curioua proceeding fbr a man who led auch a penu- 
rious life, and juat at the time when hia poverty waa ao 
atriking to Madame Sontag ! On hia return to hia dark 
lodginga in the city he received an order to write an 
opera, with Sontag in view, a tout prix, which he never 

did. 
And now let me add a few particulara to your correa- 

pondenra account of Madame Sontag'a firat viait to the 
compoaer. In the apring of 1824, the Choral Symphony, 
parta of the Great Maaa, and aome other worka, were 
given at a concert, Sontag and (Jnger being principal 
aoprano and alto. One day Schindler comea to Bee- 
thoven, and givea notice that the two ladiea will dine 
with him. Well, now what ia to be done 7 Schindler 
propoaea to boil aome potatoea, and the old houae- 
keeper being called, writea in the converaation book 
that ahe haa a aalad and a gugdhupf for a pudding, and 
they can order aome platea of meat from the eating 
house. When the aongatreaaea came, there aeem to 
have been apologiea made for the dinner, for Unger 
writea that she haa not come there to eat, d&c. Now 
conaidering that the brilliant, popular idol of the Vien- 
neae happened to viait the lodgings of a careleaa bache- 
lor, and thoae lodginga the miaerable abode which he 
had for two wintera, through the meannesa of hia 
brother, and that hia landlord could only be forced to 
make him comforuble by appealing to the police, it 
ia all natural that hia condition muat have seemed 
moat wretched to Sontag. I have no doubt the bell 
rope waa replaced by a clothes line. " Such ia the fkte 
of geniua !" but then think of a man atarving in a garret 
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uaing a bell at all, and having aervanta, and getting 
dinnera for Sontag and Unger. " In a aort of cupboard 
waa a aort of pie, which waa the alyle of hia dinner." 
So he did not atarve! But aa he uaually at thia time 
had two or three to dine with him, must they also eat 
the ** sort of pie 7" But alas ! such is the fate of genius, 
to have clothes-line bell ropes, and in a sort of cupboard 
a sort of pie ! I wonder if Madame Sontag will feel 
honored by thia report of her converaation. 

Immediately after the aecond concert, which took 
place near the end of May, poor Beethoven left the 
houae with the bad bell rope, and took rooma in a 
pleaaant houae at Peuzing hard by Schonbrunn, which 
of courae he had to pay well for, hia character aa a 
lodger being now well known. There waa a foot bridge 
over the Wien cloae to the houae, and atrangera used to 
collect there to >oe him. He atayed three weeks, and 
then again puahed off to Baden. On hia return to town 
he took new lodginga in the city proper, where he might 
keep houae, and have hia nephew with him. It waa at 
thia time that he received the $14S0 for nine of hia 
later worka, in atyle varying from hia Grand Maaa 
down to the '^ Ariette to Chloe." Thia aummer (1825) 
he alao apent at Baden. Doea the reader know that 
thia ia a aort of Newport or Saratoga to the Vienneae, 
and that in thoae days it waa a favorite reaort of the 
imperial family, and that people who starved in city 
garrets upon a aort of pie, could not in general afford to 
live there 7 Such, reader, ia the fact 

On hia return to the city again be moved into hia laat 
town lodginga, " one of thoae apartmenta " aaya your 
correspondent, (there was a regular suite of rooms) 
** that you vouch for overlooking sights in the same way 
an imigrant hole overlooka the Battery and the fineat 
bay in the world." When, Mr. Dwight, did you vouch 
for any auch thing 7 What an Anti-Midaa your corres- 
pondent ia; he touches no gold (truth) which he does 
not turn into dross. This is what Schindler says : " In 
the autumn of 1825 Beethoven moved to hia laat lodg- 
ing, in what ia called the Schwarz-Spanier houae, aitu- 
ated on the Glacia of the Suburb Waehring. It auited 
him well, had plenty of aunahine, and commanded an 
extenaive and at the aame time agreeable proapect over 
the city and aeveral suburbs." I have been to the house. 
It is a noble place of residence. The front windows 
are sixteen in each row, which will give some idea of its 
extent } it is four stories high, and all the apartroentM, 
aave the firat atory, are let out in auitea, and bring high 
prices. Beethoven*s rooms were in the third story and 
among the moat deairable in the building. 

The bad conduct of hia nephew led Beethoven to 
paaa the aummer of 1826 here inatead of in the country 
aa uaual, and hia only absence from it waa with that 
ungrateful nephew at Johann van Beethoven'a country 
aeat during November. On the 2d of December he 
once more returned to the Schwarz-Spanier houae, and 
never again left it alive. 

Great stress has been laid upon the poverty-stricken 
dying bed of Beethoven, and his application to Moscheles 
and Stumpf to get him some assistance from the London 
Philharmonic Society. The legal inventory of his prop- 
erty, rendered after his death, made the amount 10,282 
florins, fVx>m which was to be deducted for illness, funeral 
and legal expenses, 1,218 florins, leaving to his nephew a 
net sum of 9,019 florins or about $4,600. Poor as Beet- 
hoven described himself, it is a fact that though he had 
settled the $1400 above mentioned upon his nephew and 
would not use a kreutzer of it for his own comfort, and 
though he would not raise money by means of his bank 
shares, still be had other ftinds sufficient to beat the in- 
creased expense to him of his nephew, who had been 
outlawed for attempting to commit suicide, and to carry 
him through a sickness lasting from December 2d to 
March 26th, when it terminated fatally; for upon making 
the inventory it was found that the £100 of the Philhar- 
monic had not been touched. Beethoven seems to have 
had a monomania at this time, when his body and mind 
were so weakened by disease, upon the subject of leav- 
ing a provision for his graceless heir. I intended to have 
shown by a notice of the numerous and dangerous fits of 
sickness to which he was subjected from his 80th year 
onward, and which together with the weakness of his 
eyes often incapacitated him for composition for months 
together, that the wonder is not that he left but $4,500 to 
his heir, but that he did not die either in an almshouse 
or overwhelmed with debt All things cooaidered, " the 



appreciative few" have no cause of shame for their 
treatment of him and his works. 

In conclusion, my dear Dwight, allow me to say that 
this very extended communication is not so much in- 
tended OS an answer to your correspondent of March 5th 
— a half column would have been sufficient for that pur- 
pone — as a historic study for future use upon a higher 
object than a newspaper controversy ; and a.% accuracy is 
of tlie utmost importance to me, and furthermore, as per- 
fect correctness can hardly be hoped for in a collection 
of such an immense number of minute particulars, so 
far from being offended, I shall be grateful to any one 
who will point out and correct any errors into which I 
may have fallen ; for I am more than ever convinced that 
an ounce of historical accuracy is better tlian a pound of 
rhetorical flourish. Respectfully youra, 

The " Diarist." 



[Vran Hogarth's " Mamolra of the Hosiaa Drama."] 

Maroello's Satire. 

(Condnded flrom p. 18 ) 

If ihe ringer is a bass, he should constantly ring 
tenor passages as high as he can. If a tenor, he 
ought to go as low as he can in the scale of the 
bass, or get up, with a falsetto voice, into the re- 
gions of the contralto, without minding whether 
he sings through bis nose or his throat He will 
pay his court to all the principal cantatrici and 
their protectors ; and need not despair, by means 
of his talent and exemplary modesty, to acquire 
the title of a count, manjuis, or chevalier. 

The prima donna receives ample instructions 
in her duties both on and off the stage. She is 
taught how to make engagements, and to screw 
the manager up to exorbitant terms ; bow to ob- 
tain the ** protection" of rash amateurs, who are 
to attend her at all times, pay her expenses, make 
her presents, and submit to her caprices. ^ She is 
tauglit to be careless at rehearsals, to be insolent 
to the other performers, and to perform all man- 
ner of musical absurdities on the stage. She 
must have a music-master to teach her variations, 
passages, and embellishments to her airs; and 
some familiar friend, an advocate or a doctor, to 
teach her how to move her arms, turn her bead, 
and use her handkerchief, without telling her 
why, for that would only confuse her head. She 
is to endeavor to vary her airs every night ; and 
though the variations may be at cross purposes 
with the bass, or the violin part, or the harmony 
of the accompaniments, that matters little, as a 
modem conductor is deaf and dumb. In her airs 
and recitatives, in action she will take care every 
night to use the same motions of her hand, her 
head, her fan, and her handkerchief. If she or- 
ders a character to be put in chains, and addresses 
him in an air of rage or disdain, during the sym- 
phony she should talk and laugh with bim, point 
out to him people in the boxes, and show how 
very little she is in earnest She will get hold of 
a new passage in rapid triplets, and introduce it 
in all her airs, quick, slow, lively, or sad ; and the 
higher she can rise in the scale, the surer she will 
be of having all the principal parts allotted to 
her. 

A modem manager, sa^s our author, ought to 
have no knowledge of music, acting, poetry, paint- 
ing, or anything belonging to a theatre. He will 
engage his composers, and others, at the sugges- 
tion of his friends, taking care to be as narrow as 
possible in his terms, except with the singers, 
particularly the ladies, who must be well paid. 
He will put an opera into the hands of the com- 
poser on the fourth of the' month, telling him that 
it must positively be brought out on the twelfth, 
and that therefore he need not be very nice about 
the correctness of his score. The greater part 
of his company should consist of women ; and if 
two ladies dispute about having the first part, he 
will get two parts composed, precisely equal in 
airs, recitatives, and everything else ; taking care 
even that the names of the characters shall con- 
tain the same number of letters. He will engage 
ringers of small reputation, having a view rather 
to weir looks than to their talent ; for, if pretty, 
they will find plenty of " protectors," which will 
be of advantage to his theatre. In playing his 
violoncello and double bass, he will abate all the 
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second parts of the ain wbich they have not 
played ; desiring, for that purpose, his composer 
to write these second parts without putting a note 
of bass to them. If the house is thin, he will al- 
low the performers to leave out their recitatives 
and sing half their songs, and make came with 
each other on the stage. On such nights he will 
insist on the orchestra rosining their bows, nor 
make any objection to the attendants smoking 
behind the scenes. 

In the directions to the orchestra, " the oboes, 
flutes, trumpets, bassoons, &c.," are advised to be 
always out of tune. From this it would appear 
that wind-instruments were in common use in the 
Italian opera at an earlier period than is generally 
supposed. The author goes on to instruct the 
machinists, scene-painters, attendants, dressmak- 
ers, dancers, prompters ; the amateur patrons of 
the theatre and protectors of the cantatrici, with 
their mothers (a set of persons on whom he be- 
stows very particular attention) in the same sar- 
castic vein. The grave irony and quaint style of 
the book are verv amusing ; and the author makes 
his theatrical ladies talk a patois so rude as to be 
almost unintelligible — an indication of their want 
of education and breeding, and the low position 
which they then held in the scale of society. 

In a sketch professedly satirical, some allow- 
ance must be made for exaggeration and carica- 
ture : but it bears every mark of having been 
drawn from the life; and its general truth is con- 
firmed by the number of particulars in which it 
resembles the musical stage, even after the lapse 
of a century. In the days of Marcello, as in our 
own, there were distinguished dramatic poets, 
composers, and singers; but the bulk of them 
were in many respects such as he describes, and 
are so to this hour. The Italian playwright, call- 
ed, par excellence,, ** poeta,'* is still generally an 
ignorant, despised creature, the serf of some 
particular theatre, and cringingly obsequious to 
the popular composer and fashionable singers, 
who requite his humility by making him the butt 
of their ridicule. In the sarcastic advices which 
Marcello gives to this class of persons, as well as 
to the composers and performers, we recognize 
many approved practices of the present day. 
One difierence there is ; the present Italian stage, 
among its poets and composers, can boast of no 
such names as adorned it in the time of Marcello. 
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for Dwiffht'i Jonmal of Hoaie. 

From my Diary. No. XLV. 

Nbw York, April 16. — The question just now is, 
where did Mendelsaohn get his Bartholdy? His mother 
was a member of the rich and veiy respectable family of 
that name, and here of course he obtained it To lu, 
who always pat these added names first, as Stephen 
Arnold Douglas for instance, it seems a little odd to have 
the Bartholdy follow the Mendelssohn. This is very 
common among the Spanish and I^ortaguese, as Faria y 
Soosa, Martm y Soler, Qil y Zorate, &c. Dr. Merll of 
Geneva somewhere takes the English and Yankees to 
task for calling him D^Aubigne, a designation which 
would not be understood in the town where he lives, — 
D'Aubigne being his mother's family name. Jacob 
Beer, who appeared in Vienna as a boy prodigy on the 
piano-forte many years, placed his added name first, and 
it has gradually become part and parcel of his designation 
— Meyerbeer. In England.the position of the two names 
seems to depend upon pecuniary considerations, as Lytton 
Balwer has become Bulwer Lytton. In the case of 
married female celebrities in Germany there is no fixed 
rale, sometimes the maiden name coming first, sometimes 
the other; thus Mme. Kraus-Wranitzky was daughter of 
Wranitzky who used to lead the violins at some of Bee- 
thoven's concerts; Mme. Spohr-Zahn, daughter of Spohr; 
Mme. Tuczek-Herrenbexg, the sweet Berlin songstress, 
bom Tuczek; Sandrini-Oaravaglia, wife of Sandrini, the 
Dresden oboist; Bellville-Oury, the precocious pianist, 
who as Fraulein Bellville used to chann Beethoven. But 
any well Informed person will recall enough similar 
names on both sides. Nor is there any want of double 
names among the distinguished men of letters and art in 
Germany, which might be cited, could we but find out 
their orighi. The case of Henich-Schi&ffer, the distin- 



guished entomologist, is quite in point, he adding his 
mother's name to his own, on going to live with her 
father, the physician Scbiiffer. Bethmann-Holweg, the 
well known professor at Berlin, was the son of J. J. Hol- 
weg, a partner in tlie great Bethmann firm at Frankfort, 
and took tliat name as a prefix to his own on marrying a 
sister of his partner's. 

The particular reason uSiy Mendelssohn added the 
Bartholdy to his name is a family afiair, which is no 
business of ours. 
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Ijondon. 

A glance at a single week's report of the concerts, 
that abound in London just now, is enough to quite be- 
wilder one. It would seem as if the British metropolis 
were the grand concert theatre and centre for all Europe. 
Oratorio Concerts, Orchestra Concerts, Chamber Con- 
certs, virtuoso star concerts, annual benefit concerts, 
Ax. &;c., cover every evening three or four deep ; and 
now the Opera is added. It is well occasionally to 
give a bird's eye view of all this, although it is impossi- 
ble to even mention half of the good music that has 
been performed. Our present summary covers the last 
two weeks of March. 

New Philharmonic Society. — The third season be- 
gan the 22d nit., not in Exeter Hall, as formerly, but in the 
large room of St. Martin's Hall, which is described as 
the most elegant music room in London, accomodating 
nearly 2,000 persons, and admirably adapted for hearing. 
The following was the Programme : 

PAKT I. 

Overture (Medea) Gherabiai 

Puslons-Musik (tieleotion) J. B. Bach 

Concerto in D minor. Pianoforte, Hiss Arabella Goddard, Moiart 
Aria, ' Softly sighs,* (D«r VxeischUU) Mme. Candori, . . . Weber 

Concerto in P, Vtolin, Mr. U. C. Cooper De Berloe 

Gvertore (Ruy Bias) Mendelssohn 

PAKT u. 

Symphony (Broiea) Beethoven 

Arl»(OI>eroo) Uerr Biiiohart Weber 

Overture (Abou Uaasan) Weber 

Condoetor Herr Luidpaiotaer. 

Old Philharmonic — At the second concert the two 
symphonies were Beethoven*s No. 1, in C, and Mendels- 
sohn's in A minor (the '< Scottish '*). One of the critics 
thinks the Philharmonic rendering of the latter gets an- 
nually less and less satisfactory, that the contrasts of 
tonpo in the first Allegro were much too strongly marked, 
that the execution of the first movement and the Scheno 
was coarse and unfinished, ice. The overtures were 
Eury€aUhe and ZaubtrfldU, The second Concerto of 
Spohr for two violins was played by Sainton and Bla- 
grove, the two principal violins of the orchestra. Miss 
Stabbach and Miss Poole sang a duet from Winter's 
Prourpina, and a trio from Je9»onda, with Sims Reeves, 
who for his own part sang the scena from Oberon, " O, 
'tis a glorious sight," composed by Weber for Braham. 

The Amateur Musical Society has given two con- 
certs of its eighth season, in the Hanover Square Rooms. 
A Symphony by Romberg, the overture to Egmont, 
selections from Juaonda^ some native compositions (for 
the policy of the Amateurs is liberal) solos, 6lc., formed 
the first programme. The band numbers about seventy 
performers, of whom twenty are professors and those 
chiefly among the wind instruments. The conductor is 
Mr. G. A. Oabome. Some of the gallant members wore 
missing, " their duty to their country having called them 
to the East, to listen to and assist in making another 
kind of music, to which ladies are not admitted." Mo- 
sart s Symphony in D was the -feature of the second 
concert 

Oratorios. The Sacred Harmonic Society per- 
formed Mendelssohn's Lobgeaang and Mozart's Reqttiim 
on the same evening, as they did last year, and in the 
presence of the Royal family. The Mutical World says : 

Mendelssohn's Lobgeaang-'AngUce, ** Hymn of Praise'* 
—was first produced at Leipsic in 1840, at the festival 
riven in honor of Gutenberg, the inventon of printing. 
In 1841, it was performed for the first time in England at 
the Birmingham Festival, under the direction of the 
composer; and was introduced subsequently to a London 
audience by the Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic 
Societies. The Lobgeaang is constructed after the man- 
ner of Beethoven*s Ninth Symphony, the choral part, or 
hjmm, being preceded by tiuree instrumental movements. 



Some of the choruses were given with force last night — 
witness, *' The Night is departing," '* Let all Men praise 
the Lord,'* and thefinaUf with the fugue on the words, 
"Sing ye the Lord;" but the whole performance was 
unworthy of the sacred Harmonic Society. 

Mozart*s Requiem is most celebrated and best known 
of all the composer's works for the church Interdicted 
from public performance in this country on account of 
its bemg a Roman Catholic ofiice for the dead, it was al* 
most a sealed book in the concert room, until last year, 
when the Sacred Harmonic Society haa the courage to 
bring it out at Exeter Hall without changing its original 
title, as in the case of Beethoven's Mount of OJiioea. The 
public has at last been taught to know uie power and 
sublimitv of one of Mozart's greatest masterpieces, and 
an occasional performance of the Requienit by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, is now indispensable. 

Mr. Costa had evidently taken ()ains in rehearsing the 
Beguiemf and its success was agun complete. The hall 
was densely crowded, but the audience discreetly forbore 
from giving vent to expressions of satisfaction. The 
vocalists were Misses Birch and Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Herr Formes, all of whom exerted themselves to the 
utmost Mr. Sims Reeves sang magnificently in the 
Lobgeaang. 

The Harmonic Union gave " Elijah," at Exeter Hall, 
for a charitable purpose, under the direction of Mr. Ben- 
edict The principal vocalists were Misses Louisa Pyne, 
Dolby, Stabbach, Messent, Laura Bazter, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, J. A. Novello, Smytfason, and Sig. Belletti.— — 
A selection of secular music (Mendelssohn's " Walpurgis 
Night." Weber's Predoaa, and Beethoven's " Ruins of 
Athens,") was to be given April 6, for the benefit of the 
wives and families of soldiers ordered on foreign service. 

Chamber Music. Stemdale Bennett's third and last 
concert took place on the anniversary of Bach's bhth; 
hence the selection of the second part in the following 

prognmme: 

Past Fibst. — Chamber Trio. op. 99, in A nujor, pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello ( W^. S. Bennett) ; Cantata. * Non temer,' 
pianoforte obligato (Mosartj ; Sonata, op< 24, In F m^or, piano- 
fbrte and violin (Beethoven). 

Pabt Bkookd.— Grand Fuga, A minor, pianoforte (J. 8. 
Baoh) ; Duo, from mass in B minor, (J . B. Bach) ; IKiet, piano 
and vioUn, in B major (J. 8. Baoh). 

Past XHian.— Duo, piano and vlolonoeUo, op. 46, B flat 
vaajor (Mendelssohn) ; cionpi, ' Fox^get me not' and * (3entle 
Zephyr,' {W. S. Bennett) ; Lieder ohne Worte (Mendelssohn), 
Pianoforte, W. 8. BenneU. 

Mr. Bennett's trio, one of his most channing and fin- 
ished worlLS, was played to perfection by hunnelf, Herr 
Moliquo, and Signer Piatti. In Beethoven's sonata, the 
admirable pUying of the acheno by Mr. Bennett and 
Signer Piatti obtained a loud encore. The whole per- 
formance was a genuine treat for the lovers of the clavier. 
Bach's fugue— the longest and most difiicult he has writ- 
ten for the pianoforte (or davier, or harpsichord, or 
spinet) — was executed in a masterly manner by Mr. 
Stemdale Bennett, who, throughout the evenmg, was in 
his finest play. The same author's duo, though exceed- 
ingly well sung, was somewhat dull. It would prove 
more eiSeotive in a chnrch than in a concert-room. The 
duet for pianoforte and violin, however, though some- 
wiiat antiquated, in the form of its passages and 
sequences, and therefore " rococo''^ to modem ears, was 
extremely interesting. Nothing ootdd surpass the play- 
ing of Mr. Bennett and Herr Molique in this sonata, 
which, nevertheless, did not produce a great impression 
on the audience. 

In the third part, Mendelssohn's duet, with Piatti at 
the violoncello, exquisitely played, was the great treat 
of the evening. Madame Ferrari pleased us very much 
in Mozart's exquisite caniaUtf the difficult obligato for 
the pianoforte of which, was rendered with mfinite ease 
and grace by Mr. Bennett. Miss Poole sang the two 
songs of Mr. Bennett with her own peculiar sunplicity 
and earnestness, Mr. R. Harold Thomas accompanying 
her on the piano, and the selection from the Lieaer olStfie 
IVorte closed the performance most efiectively. — Mua. 
World. 

At Elhi's third ** Musical Winter Evenbg," the pro- 
gramme included : 

Quartet, in G, No. 76 (pleyel ed), Haydn ; Trio, B flat (Op. 
27), piano-forte, fro., MoUqne j Quintet, in D. No. 4, Moaan ; 
Variations Conoertantes (Op. 17), piano and violoncello, Men- 
delssohn. 

The executants were Herr Molique (first violin), Herr 
Gofirie (second violm), Mr. H. Hill (tenor), Herr Ries 
(second tenor). Signer Piatti (violoncello), and Mr. 
Charles Hall6 (piano). Herr Molique's trio was a nov- 
elty at these concerts. It is a work of great originality 
and beauty, and in every respect worthy the reputation 
of the master. Thou^ eUborate and profound, it is full 
of genuine melody, and was listened to with the greatsst 
attention throughout The trio was first introduced at 
Manchester by Hall^ and Piatti, and was performed 
twice by these artists in conjunction with the composer. 
The piano-forte part is very difficult Mr. Hall6 mas- 
tered it like a consummate artist 

For the fourth of these Winter Evenings Herr Ernst 
was the great attraction, it being his first appearance in 
England for two years, during which interval ho has 
been oonceitizing with great success in Switzerland, 
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Fnnce and Rhenish Germany. Two quartets were se- 
lected for him: Mendelssohn's In E minor, Op. 44, and 
Beethoren's in E flat, No. 10. The World goes off in 
ecstaciea about this performance: *'It was not four 
players, hot one—Ernst, Goffrie, Hill, and Piatti, like 
fire, water, earth, and air, the elements, combined 
in one harmonioos whole — the mnsic of the spheres.*' 
Ernst played his ElegUf as of old. 

A new pianist, Herr Klindworth, a papil of Liszt, 
made not a very favorable d^tU in one of the earlier 
sonatas of Beethoven and a Lisztian fantaria on themes 
ftom Mendelssohn's '* Wedding March.'* 

At Mr. Charles Salaman's last ** Piano-forte Soiree,** 
were played Spohr*s piano quintet, Op. S8, Beethoven's 
'* Kreutzer " Sonata, and a piano quartet by Ries. For 
piano solos he gave two graceful bagatelles of his own. 
The songs too were his own, sung by Miss Ellen Wil- 
liams, Mile. Hermann, and Herr de Becker. 

A course of six lectures on Chaml>er Music has been 
commenced at the London Institution, by William Henry 
Monk, director of the choir in the King's College. These 
are illustrated by piano-forte performances. 

M. Alexandre Billet— engaged for three lectures— 
played, at the first, a movement from Scarlatti, one of 
the earliest writers for the clavier, (in Ami^or); the 
first movement of Bach's Suite Anglam (D minor); 
Handel's '* Harmonious Blacksmith,*' (otr wuii from the 
8inU de Piieee in £) and a Pane Came in G minor: a 
sonata in F by Paradies; andante, and finale from Bach's 
sonata in A, for piano-forte and violin. At the third 
lecture, on Monday last, at which Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn constituted the main subjects, M. Billet per- 
formed Beethoven's sonatas in F minor, (Op. 57) and 
A -flat (Op. 26), and Mendelssohn's No. 4 of the first 
Book of the Temperamente (seven characteristic pieces- 
Op. 7); fugue and prelude in A flat (from the "Six 
Preludes and Fugues, Op. 88) and two Lieder ohne 
Worie, The lectures of Mr. Monk display a ereat va^ 
riety of information, conveyed in a manner Doth in- 
structive and entertaining. They have been highly 
successfuL 

Mile. Hermann's first " Soir^ Musicale *' is highly 
praised. She sang songs from Mozart, Schubert, Beetho- 
ven, &c., and was assisted by several other German 
singers. An instrumental trio, and Beethoven's Bmaia 
PaihetSqtu were played. 

RoTAL Italiak Opera. The opening night for the 
season was announced for Thursday, the 20th ult We 
quote from the Muieal Wodd respecting the operas and 
singers promised in the prospectus of the management, 
commencing with a list of operas produced since the 
establishment of that theatre in 1847. 

The riperiaire at present comprises no less than forty- 
two operas, of whicn the *' scenery, costumes, and deco- 
rations "—to say nothing, as the prospectus sa3rs nothing, 
of the music and the smeers — are all ready to hand, at 
one rehearsal's notice. The names of these operas are 
as follows:— 

Sendrandde^ La Donna del Lago, VJtaUana in Algeria 
Jl BarUere di SeviffHa, La Gotta Ladra, 11 TanatiH^ 
La Otnerentola, GngHebno TeU, Moti vn EpiUoCZora), 
OteUo, Rossini ; Ernani, I due Fotcari, Naouco {AnatoJ, 
Jtigoletto, Verdi ; Norma, La Sonnatnbtda, J Pwitanif I 
OBpuUai e MonUcchi, Bellini; Let Huguenott, Boberth 
DuMe^ Le Prqpft^to, Meyerbeer; lAtcia di Lammermoor, 
VI3mr (f Jmore, Lucretia Borgja, Anna BUena, Maria 
di Rohan. La Favorita, Unda m Ckamounif I Jforltri, 
Donizetti ; Don Giooamdj Le Notte dS F%oaro^ 11 Fktuto 
MagdOy Mozart; MaaameUo, Auber; // Matrvmomo go- 
ffiyto, Cimarosa; La Juive, Hal^vy; Der Frtitthute, 
Weber; Sappho, Gounod; FideUo, Beethoven; Pietro ii 
Grande. Jullien; Benvenuto Celkni, Berlioz; Fautt^ Jet- 
tonda, Spohr. 

Rossini, 10; Donizetti, 8; Bellini, 4; Verdi, 4: Mozart, 
8; Meyerbeer, 8; Spohr, 2; Beethoven, 1; Weber, 1; 
Auber. 1; Cimarosa, 1; Hal^vy, 1; Gounod, 1; Berlioz, 
1; and Jullien, 1;— total, 42. How many of them are 
ever likely to be called for is a question upon which the 
prospectus does not speculate. We coul d place our finger 
upon some dozen that will not be required this season, 
and upon nearly half as manv that, m all probability, 
will not be reproduced during tne life-time of tne youngest 
inhabitant or the stalls and ooxes. 

During the season, three of the following operas will 
positively be produced: — La Vutale (Spontini), Le Dom- 
ino Abtr (Auber), Don SebatOen (Donizetti), ifatOda di 
Bhabran (Rcesini), Don Patquale (Donizetti), and 06croii 
(Weber). 

About Meyerbeer's new opera, !•' Bloile du Nord, after 
going througn the whole prospectus twice— page by page, 
fine by line, word by word— we find nothing. 

"Tne engagements" for the season are, on the whole, 
very satisfactory. First in the list of topranU we find 
the time-honored name of GiuUa Grisi, who, after 
twenty-one years of absolute supremacy, resigns the 
crown and sceptre of dramatic song. Grisi is to appear 
in each of her most famous parts successively; and 
** towards the end of July," will take her leave of the 
English public. 



Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli is the next important name In 
the catalogue of topranL Her engagement is necesMurily 
a short one, and begins with her eonge at the Academic 
Imp^riale de Musique, where her success in the Bugue- 
nott, and more recently in La Vtttale, has been filling 
the treasury of M. Roqneplan, and restoring the totter- 
ing fortunes of the theatre. Mdlle. Cruvelli, we need 
hardly sav, has never yet sung at the Royal Italian 
Ooertu Her first London season was in 1848, at Her 
Mnjesty's Theatre; her second was in 1861: and her 
third in the following year, at the same establishment 
Cruvelli will sing in Spontini's Vtetale, and in Beethoven's 
FideRo, in the latter of which the management will do 
wisely to bring her out. 

Madame Anffelina Bosio. who in Verdi's lUgoletto, last 
season, raised henelf high in the public esteem, and who 
has so rapidly become an accomplished and admirable 
singer, makes up the triad of toprani of the first class. 
Another great name remains to be added — that of Madame 
Pauline Viardot Garcia, who has been re-engnged after 
an absence of two seasons. This distinguisned artist 
is as much a contraUo as a toprano, and as much a mesao 
ecprano as either. We have, therefore, not classed her 
among the soprom proper, although she stands next to 
Grisi in the list The *^novelty" is Madlle. Marai, who, 
at St Petersburg at least, enjoys a more than consider- 
able repute, which we doubt not her ability to consolidate 
and establish in this country. Madlle. Albini, who ap- 
peared last year in Maria ai Rohan and Emani, is re- 
engaged—as a ** double," we suppose, since we find the 
names of Madlles. Bellini and Cotti as teconde donne, the 
former (of course) for the Adalgisas, etc., the latter for 
the subordinate parts. 

At the head of the list of tenors stands the name of 
Mario; at the bottom that of Tamberlik. It is enough 
to cite them without comment Signer Luchesi, who 
was here for the first time last season, Herr Stigelli, the 
Italianized German, and Signer Soldi, who is so ea^r 
for distinction on all occasions, that when he has nothing 
to do but deliver a letter, he does it with a loud voice 
and with a look of defiance, are the second tenors. Fon- 
coni and Sig. Fortini are the barytones; Lablache, Tag- 
liafico, Sig. Polonini, Sig. Susini, and M. Zelger, the 
basses. Lablache, like Cruvelli, makes his first appear- 
ance at tiie Royal Italian Opera. 

The orchestra and chorus will be "as heretofore." 
The orchestra — good ; but Uie chorus, let us hope, may 
be on a new " scale of efficiency.** Mr. Costa remains 
at his poet, as "director of the music, compoacr, and 
conductor." 

The subscription is to consist of forty-six nights, and 
the season is expected to terminate in August 

MiscxLLARXons. We have room but for bare men- 
tion of other items on the list— the Rotal Academy 
has given its first concert of oratorio, mass, orchestra, 
piano, and song music, by the pupils of the institution ; 
M. Lucas, conductor.— Mr. Georox Casx gave one of 
those interminably long concerts, which only English- 
men csn sit through. Thirty-eight pieces, to employ 
ikirty-Jwe artists ! Songs, duets, fantasias, barcarolles, 
overtures, cavatinas, Sax tuba soloa, &c. &c. &.c. — Miss 
Birch had a remarkable programme: overtures to 
" Coriolanus," and " Fingal's Csve ;" scenes from Han- 
del's Semole, from Don Juan, from Mehal's " Joseph," 
dec.} a sonata of Hummel; a sestet of Osborne; songs, 
duets, &c. 

So much for London alone. But Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Liecester, Dublin, and a dozen other cities, 
have not a little of the ssme kind to report— We must 
forbear glancing at the Continent till next week. 
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MiBs Eliae HenBler. 

The news of Miss Hender'a engagement as 
Prima Donna at La Scala, which the daily papers 
have made known during the past week, has 
caosed the most lively gratification among her 
friends in Boston. So many of our readers feel a 
personal interest in her success, that there seems 
to be no good reason why the details of this 
arrangement should not be given in oar columns. 

It seems that Miss Hensler's talents were first 
made known in Italy at a private concert where 
were assembled some of the most distinguished 
persons in Milan, and many amateurs who bave 
since taken a warm interest in her advancement, 
and doubtless contributed their influence to effect 
her present engagement At this concert she sang, 



among other things, Rode's variations, and dis- 
played a flexibility of voice especially adapted for 
the music of Rossini, which for some years past 
has hardly been heard in Italy, but in favor of 
which a decided reaction has taken place in the 
last season. Soon after the concert she was waited 
on by the manager of La Scala, and having ex- 
hibited her voice she was at once oflfered an en- 
gagement for three years. This was declined, but 
finally. a term <^ fifteen months was agreed upon. 
The articles of agreement fix definitely the parts 
which are to be required of her, which are repre- 
sented as of mezza carattere (such as Linda, 
Lucia, Amina, &c.), and excluding all of Verdi's 
operas except Rigcletto and IMoinadieru She is 
to sing four months at La Scala, commencing with 
the Carnival, and afterwards wherever the manar 
ger may direct, in the principal theatres of Italy 
and Vienna, for 1000 lira per month in Italy, and 
1500 per month out of Italy, which is equivalent 
to $2000 and SSOOO per annum. Besides this, 
she is to have a benefit in each city, except Milan, 
and all travelling expenses for herself and father 
are paid. 

Between now and the Carnival (Dec. 1, 1854) 
Miss Hensler will be free to make engagements 
on her own account ; and it is probable that she 
will make her deTnU in Jane at the Peigola theatre 
in Florence. 

It b now fourteen months since Miss Hensler 
left Boston, half of which time has been passed in 
Paris (where it will be remembered she took a 
price at the Conservatoire) and the other half at 
Milan. She now speaks four languages with 
fluency, and all this has been accomplished before 
completing her eighteenth year. 
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Robert Schumann. — The melancholy report 
of the insanity of this great composer appears to 
be confirmed, although we get no direct and full 
accounts. Foreign papers contain a paragraph, 
under the head of Diisseldorf, his last place of 
residence, to the efiect that he had escaped from 
his keepers and thrown himself into the Rhine; 
but that he was saved. His case» however, was 
considered hopeless. 

It has Jbeen stated that an attack of delirium 
tremens preceded his derangement We have been 
told by one who knew him that he has never been 
addicted to any species of intemperance ; except 
that at one time he indulged freely in the use 
of German beer. This habit he broke off entirely 
many years ago, and to this day he has abstained 
from all artificial stimulants. Probably the over- 
excitement of an active brain, always intensely 
busied with the conception and execution of new 
musical creations, was the true secret of his 
lamentable state. 



Conoerts. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club have 
their Annual Complimentary Concert this evening, 
in the Lesser Tremont Temple. Mr. Riha has 
recovered from his illness and the Quintette will be 
in full force. They will have also the valnabie 
assistance of the sweet singer, Mrs. Went worth, 
who volunteers two of her choicest songs, viz. Du 
hist die Ruh of Schubert, and Cherubini's Ave 
Mariay with clarinet ; and of the two very able 
pianists, Mr. Hause and Mr. Heller, the latter 
of whom will take part in one of Bach's Sonata 
Dnos with August Fries, and the former in tha 
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brilliant Polonaise of Chopin with Wulf Fries. 
Mr. Hause, too, will play an Impromptu of his 
own, and part of a Concerto by Hummel, and the 
two pianists will execute the Hommage a Hdndel, 
by Moscheles. Both have volunteered their aid. 
The favorite Quartet by Beethoven (No. 6 of op* 
18), and the Adagio from the Quintet by Mendels- 
sohn, make out the remainder of a programme 
uncommonly rich and 'choice. 

Let it appear that the whole Chamber music 
loving public are the givers of the Compliment 
and warm supporters of the concert The Club 
have richly earned it ; count over the quantity of 
the best classical compositions for our knowledge 
and enjoyment of which we are indebted to the 
Quintette Club, and you will feel it a duty and a 
hearty impulse to be there to-night We trust 
the benefit will be a bumper. 

Miss Anna Stone. — The Complimentary 
Farewell Concert to our accomplbhed and for 
years most serviceable native canttUrice will take 
place at Chickering's Booms on Monday evenmg. 
The selection of music will be unique and rare, 
consisting largely of Sacred Music, by the Trinity 
Church Choir, of which Miss Stone has so long 
been the peculiar ornament, with the assbtance of 
several of our most distinguished solo singers. 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, too, have vol- 
unteered. We hope the programme may include 
that beautiful Te Deum, which we heard on 
Easter Sunday by the choir aforesaid, and in 
which Miss Anna Stone's voice must have charmed 
the ears and souls of the congregation into a 
keenly tantalizing sense of blessings soon to take 
their flight 

Boston can hardly realize the loss it will sustain 
in the departure of Miss Stone. Every oratorio, 
known to the present generation of music-lovers 
hereabouts, is associated with her voice in the 
principal soprano part To the " Messiah," ^ Sam- 
son," *' Judas Maccabieus," &c. of Handel ; to the 
'* St Paul " and " Elijah " of Mendelssohn ; to the 
StabcU Mater and ** Moses in Egypt " of Boesini ; 
and to many others, she has been indispensable : 
not to speak of the Choir Singing and the miscel- 
laneous or Classical concerts in which she has so 
frequently borne distinguished part Her clarion- 
like soprano, in some of Handel's most soul-stirring 
songs, and especially on the top-waves of a sub- 
lime surging chorus with solo, can hardly be re- 
placed. Her great facility in reading music, too, 
however difficult; her quick comprehension and 
mastery of complicated musical relations, have 
made her services invaluable in the first study and 
bringing out of the great masterpieces of oratario. 
Thanks to railroads, New York is not so very far 
from us that we may not hope the Handel and 
Haydn Society may still procure occasionally th^e 
services of their first oratorio singer. 

Meanwhile a debt of gratitude is due, which 
has an opportunity of gracefully acknowl- 
edging itself, if not of discharging the amount in 
full, on Monday evening. Who doubts that it 
will be a crowded and an admirable concert ? 
There is a peculiar fitness in the place selected, 
considering that our lamented Jonas Chicker- 
INQ was among the first to recognize, and the 
most generous and active to encourage and further 
the talent of Miss Anna Stone. 



YiNBicTiVB Criticism. Our amiable con- 
temporary, the New Yoric Musical Review, seems 




to have set itself to work with malice prepense to 
root up and destroy the musical fair fame of Mr. 
Richard Storrs Willis, the editor of the Musical 
World and Times. For thb purpose it looks 
back four years to a publication of Mr. Willis, 
called '* Church Chorals and Choir Studies," and 
proceeds with savage glee to pull it to pieces 
through an extended criticism of four pages and 
a half. The article is ably written and shows 
learning in this speciality. But the motive of 
the attack reveals itself too clearly. It is retalia- 
tion on a criticism which Mr. Willis had the great 
presumption about a year ago to make upon the 
work of another composer-collector of church 
music. Mr. Willis, so far as we remember, 
criticized in a spirit of friendly courtesy 
and candor; his own assurances whereof are 
now ironically retorted upon him, as if to 
show the kindly spirit of the demolishing review. 
We do not propose to answer the review ; Mr. 
Willis will undoubtedly do that for himself. But 
we must express our sorrow that this vindictive 
peraooality should constitute so much of the 
animus and peculiar piquancy of a musical jour- 
nal which so industriously courts the widest cir- 
culation. 

The Review seems to have entered the field 
like a big, saucy and unscrupulous bully, with a 
determination to drive all rivals out of sight Its 
little running fire of petty jeers and flings at 
others, which it keeps up in every number, is a 
species of solitary amusement which must soon 
weary of itself. And even this more serious at- 
tack upon the whole professional character of 
Mr. Willis must injure its own cause far more 
than his. That Bach could harmonize the old 
Chorals in a more masterly style than Mr. Willis, 
is probably the last thing that Mr. Willis would 
deny. The corrections of his historical accuracy, 
about the origin of various tunes, do not touch 

a very vital matter. The labored showing up of 
hidden Ji/ihs and octaves (too uselessly the staple 
of much musical criticism) often amounts to no 
more than the showing of a little very common 
license, justified by all standards, save the most 
rigid and pedantic old ecclestiastical ; lustified, 
too, by a plenty of great examples and by Uie 
ear and common sense which know how absolute- 
ly to accept all rules. And the main charge, of 
egotism and pretense of perfect musical know- 
ledge, comes with an odd |;race from a journal 
that could taunt another with modesty ! 



' A New Philharmonic Society. — In the 
press of other matters we dropped the Philhar^ 
monic controversy after copying that Society's 
vindication of itself, which we thought satisfactory, 
but which failed to satisfy their accuser, as he has 
since responded in Willis's Musical Worlds abus- 
ing us at the same time for not copying all of his 
first letter. We were too busy and liked not the 
tone of his communication. Our readers will re- 
member a pleasant letter which we published from 
our occasional New York correspondent " Pegan," 
about the Philharmonic Society, which indulged 
in a little good-natured banter about Mr. Bris- 
tow's complaint Mr. B. abuses us for finding 
room for the letter of such a ** low and vulgar 
correspondent," apropos to which, " Pegan " writes 
a clever note to Mr. Willis. This too we did not 
copy, since our readers needed not to be assured 
that " Pegan " was entirely undeserving such op- 
probrious epithets. Enough of that 

But we forgot to eiprets our gratification at 
one announcement made by Mr. Bristow, which 



is, that measures are on foot in New York for the 
establishment of **The American Philharmonic 
Society " which is to be " free from all cliques, 
and whose aim will be to promote and cultivate 
the Divine Art, regardless of any national preju- 
dices;" — that is, to give the fairest chance to all 
American composers. This is much more to the 
point, than sore complaints and personalities. It 
is a good thing to have German music, and a 
Philharmonic Society to play it for us. It will 
be another good thing to have a society for native 
music. ** Pegan " suggested the same settlement 
of the difference in the letter which Mr. B. found 
so offensive. 



Annual Complimentary Benefit Concert. 

Repoetfollj annouQM that their LAST CONCERT of tb« seft* 
■on trill take pl«M on 8ATUKDAY EVENING, April 22d, 1 
tbo MEIONAON, Tremont Street, uftoted . 1^ th« Mlowing 
Ardsti, who hare kindly Tolantwred thdr lernect : 

Mrs. B. A. T^^NTWOBTH. Vocalist. 
Messrs. CABIi HAUSIS. and 

BOBEBT HBTifiWB, Flaaista* 

PROGRAMME. 
Parti. 

1. Qoart^tte No. S, op. 18, in B flat, BMtiiOTMi. 

S. Bong: "Thonart the rMt," Schnbert. 

Hffi. K. A. WnnroBTa. 

& Impromptu Brillant, for Piano, dedieatad to Loolf Spohr. 

Casl Hadu. 

4. Second Sonata for Violin and Piano, J. 8. Baeh. 

Mams. A. Fun and R. Hbllbb. 

Part n. 

'ft. Hommage 4 Handel|lbr Piano-forte, 4 qnatre main*, 

Henn. Hausi and R. Hillie. Moeeheles. 

8. Atb Maria, irtth darinette obllgalo, (by requMt,) Chereblni. 

Mrs. E. ▲. WSMTWOEtH. 

7. Introdnetlon and Polonaiae, for Piano and Yloloneello, 

Menn. Hadbb and Wult Fain. Chofrfn. 

8. Adagio from Quintette No. 2, in B flat, Mendelftohn. 

9. FizH Movament Arom the Oonoerto in A minor, for Piano, 

Carl Haosi. Hummel. 

D^ Tickets, 60 cents, may be had at the uiual plaeee, and 
at the door. 
(C^ Doori open at 7. Goneert to eommenoe a> 7X* 



A 00MFLZMBIITAR7 OONOERT 

• TO. 

MISS ANNA STONE, 
Will take place at the 

MSSBIUU CHICKEIUKG'S IVAREROOM, 

On Monday Evening, April 24ih. 

Seleetioni of fkrorite pieces of Sacred Music will be performed 
by the TRINITY CHURCH CHOIR, assisted by Mn. WBNT 
WORTH, Mr. ARTHUR80N, Mr T. BALL, and Mr. WHEAT 
The QUINTBTTB CLUB hare also kindly consented to ren 
d er the ir Tsry desirable sssistanoe. 

IC^Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. 

Dil^Tiokets of admission, at tl, can be obtained at Mr. DIt 
son*s music store, 116 Washington street, and at the Messn 
Chickering's Wanroom. 



OHU&OH GROAN. 

AN excellent Church Organ, belonging to a Society In thl 
City, Is offered for sale. It has two banks of kcTS, an 
pedal baas, and in all twenty-one stops. Is in good order, aa 
can be deli?ersd to the purchaser immediately. Apply to 

JOBBPH L. BATES, Na U» Washington 8 
AprlS 8t 

TESTBY SONGS. 

A COLLECTION of HTmns and Tunes for Sabbath School 
Social Meetings, and Private DeToCions. 281 pp., 18mc 
ftall cloth, gilt backs. Price 88 cents. 

€• 0« DBAHf Treat. Mau. 8, & SocUtp. 
Apr. 1ft. it 

A BOFRANO WANTED. 

F)B a church in SaTannah, Ga. ▲ good sqprano slagt 
and (me who Is a good musician and teacher, would recel 
a fair salary, and And seholart. For farther particulan t 
quire at this ofllce. March 11 Sos. 

Oermania Serenade Band. 

THE SERTICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can beseonr 
by 



applying to 
UUtf 



H. B. TELTOW. Agent. 

m Fsjette StiMl. 
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GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 

'8 ENCTCIOPJEOU OF lUSIC : 

COMPILED B\ JOHN W. MOORE, 

With the anlatance of other diBtlngaished men in the mxMical 
world. The iotentlon of the author is to make a moet com- 
plete and thnroogh work of the aboTe, which will be a desid- 
eratum in the world of music. It will be published in one 
elegsnt Royal Octaro Tolume of about 900 pages, double col- 
umns, and will contain a complete 

Dictionary of Musical Termsy 

A HISTOBY OF THE SCIENCB OF MUSIC, 
ftom the earliest Ume to the present, a 

Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 

a description of all known Musical IxtTRUMSKTS, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, and a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of oyer three thousand of the most distinguished 
Composers and Musicians who hare erer lired. Mr. Moore has 
spent ssTeral Tears in compiling this raluable work. It is now 
going Uirougb the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. 8.— The aboTe splendid work, which will prove luTaluable 
to CTery professional musician, and to erery amateur, will be 
ready this spring ; wo hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difflculty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, howerer, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound In cloth, will be S4 00. 

The price, bound in half calf, will be. ..A 60. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
PublislMrs, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR ft WORTHINQTON, 

Cleveland. 
Will be Ibr sale by all the book and music dealers in tht 
country. 2m Feb. 11. 

John Biinyan Still Lives ! 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

TBI ISnRI AND I5IX1TABI.S AllSOOBT OF 

THE PILORIM^S PROORESSj 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
BTIEL, by Andrews, containing 2% human figures, iMsides all 
the scenes through which Chxistian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should hare 
this splendid production of human genius. 

Testimokials of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisner, ts<mx the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JKIVBTT, Publisher. 

GEO. E. SICKELS n thb orlt aotbouzei) Agikt for Bos- 
ton. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where ho keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expivssly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 

We have Just published a beautifiil Book fbr your use, entitled 

THE SABBATH SCHOOL, 

A complete coUection of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Schools, 
Families, and Social Gatherings. 

BT WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
Professor of Music In Charlestown Female Seminary. 



We believe that upon examination this will be found to be 
one of the most beautiful collections of Music and Hymns fbr 
Children ever published. 

PRICE FIFTEEN DOLLARS PER HUNDRED. 



JOHN P. JHWETT & 00., 
Aprl 6t Pnblislkcrs, Boston. 

PlA.?SO-FOKTll IKSTKVCTlO^i. 

G. A. SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 

TKACHER OF THB PIANO-FORTB. 

IS now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Hajmarket Place. 
Mr. S. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan lUchardson. 

Refers to the following gentlemen : John S. Dwiobt, Esq., 
Hallett, Davis & Co., Oliver Dxrsoir, Nathah Richarx>sov. 
Oct. 8. 

D. B. NEWHALL. 

HANXnPACTURER AND DEAIiER IN 
PIANO F0RTE8, 

No. 344 IVasblngton Strecti Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, f TO LET. 
Apr. 10. if 

N. D. COTTON. 

IMPORTER A2(D DXALER I2f 

Engiiflh, French, and American Stationery, 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

Ho. 13 TrcDiont Ro^r, Boston. 

% * Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 

16 tf 



In all its ▼arious branohes, 

NEATIiY AND PBOMFTLY EXECUTED, 

BY EDWARD L. BALCH, 

^fUtt Journal of fBusit, No. 21 ^t^ool Zt 

The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded hhn hy the Mam. 
Charitable Mechanic Association for superior workmanship, 
may be seen at hb office. 

D::;/*' MUSIC prepared for Stereo typlnff. 
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[FROM DIT80N*S CATALOGUE.] 

OEMS FROM BEETHOVEN. 

2 Three Sonatas, No. 1, B minor, 75 

2 " " « 2, A, 76 

2 " " " 8,C, 1.00 

7 Grand Sonata, E flat, 1,00 

10 Three Sonatas, No. 1, minor, 60 

10 « " « 2,F, CO 

10 i* " " 8,D. 76 

13 Sonata PathetJque, C minor, 76 

14 Two Sonatas, No. 1, E, 60 

U " " " 2,0 60 

22 Grand Sonata, B, 1,00 

26 Grand Sonata, A flat, 76 

27 Two Sonatas, No. 1, C shafitp minor, 60 

27 " " " 2,Bflat, 60 

28 SonaU Pastoral, D, 76 

81 Three Sonatas, No. 1, G, 76 

81 " " " 2,D minor, 76 

81 " " " 8,Eflat 1,00 

48 Two Sonatas, No. 1, G minor 88 

49 " " " 2,G, 88 

68 Grand Sonata, C, l^OO 

64 Sonata, F, hO 

67 Sonata Appass., E minor, 1,00 

78 Sonata. F sharp, 60 

79 Sonatlne, G, 60 

81 Sonata Charact., Lcs Adieuz, L' Absence, et la 

Retour, E flat, 76 

90 Sonata, E minor, 76 

100 Sonata, A, 76 

106 Grand Sonata, B, 1,26 

109 Grand Sonata, E, 1,00 

110 SonaU, A, 1,00 

111 Sonata, C, 1,00 

92 Seventh Symphony, A, 1,26 

Oliver Ditson, 116 Waskmgfon St. 



GBEAT MASTERS FOE UTILE PPIL8. 

In course of Pnbllcalton t Several ?liiiiilierft 

already Issued. 

GREAT MASTERS FOR LITTLE PUPILS : A Selection 
ftom the Classical Works of Handel, Haydn, Moiart, 
Beethoven, &c. &e. Baslly arranged and flnffsred, by TaoMAi 
Bakbr. 

Opinions of the English Press. 

** We cordially recommend this work to all Teachers of the 
Piano-Forte. The desired object is obtained in a manner truly 
pleasing to the pupil ; and by the use of Mr. Baker's version 
of the Great Masters, that which was an Irksome, will become 
a delightful ta^k."— £ra. 

'* As an instructive, and at the same time pleasing work, we 
know of no publication that can surpass it."— Bristol Mnewry. 

" The idea of this work is worthy of commendation, and the 
manner in which it has been carried out, equally so. It will 
be of great use to teachers." — Suiu/ay Times. 

*' We cordially recommend this little work, which from the 
rapid improvement and pleasing practice it is likely to impart 
to tyros, wp expect will prove a boon to both Master and 
Pupil."— AfiiZ/and Countit*^ Herald. 

Published by 

Oliver Ditaon, 116 Washington St., Boston. 

F. F. MULLER. 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society } 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. &e. 

Realdenee, No. 3 IVlnter Place. Boeton. 

iiTtf 

QEOEOE J. WEBB & COS 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

Cbambera, No. 3 IVlmter Street, Boston. 

T this Establishment may be fimnd an elegant and exten- 
sive assortment of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at all prices, warranted equal to any in the Amerioan market, 
in the essential properties of Tone. Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Fintsn. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 

MZLODSOKS AHB OiaTASS. 

Mr. Webb's long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to vifit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination ; and those who may fiivor us with their orders, 
ean implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb's best Judg- 
ment in their ihvor. Any instrument ordered ean be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 

SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS' PRICES. 



, . , . AoiKTs voa. . . . 

Lighta, Vewton 9u Bradhnrsr's Pianos, New York. 
Hallot, Davii & Co.*8 do. Boston. 

Ctoodman 9u Baldwin's Kelodeons. 

Feb 19 6m 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn's Oratorio of EM J AH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel's Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baxbe ft SoumiaD. 
PB8TAL0ZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Gio. W. Pear. 

Ooorgo p. Boad U Co., Pnbliihart, 

nov 6 18 Tremont Street. 

MARTIirS GXnTARB. 

THE subscribers are sole agents for this city, Ibr the sale of 
those Justly celebrated GuiUrs. Prices froiu f 30 to fGO. 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 

GEO. P. UKED & CO., 18 TVemont Street. 

HEWS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTt. 

THE MANUFACTURER is in possendon of numerous testi- 
monials fh»n distinguished Moslcal Profeseors, who have 



used the greatly improvi^l ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers an& amateort of 
Mualo to an examination of it* superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 866 WasUngton St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 

MAIfQEL FENOIiIfOBA, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-BOOM, No. 17 Giat's Block, eomar of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 

Reftrenees. 
Messrs. CHioxiBnio, J. P. Jxwrt, Gxo. PuiroBAmn, Boatoa. 
Messrs. Gxoaaa Pxabodt, B. H. BnOTia, Salem. 

Jan. 21. 8m. 



FIAHIST AKD TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher brancfaci 
of Piano playing. Mr H. mav be addr esse d at the muslo 
stores of Nathan Ricbarhsom, 282 Wsshington St. or G. P. 
Rxxn ft Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RKMamcw :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Ycmon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss Blay, 6 FrankUn Place. Feb. 18. 

IiEBSONB IN 8ZNOINO. 
FREDERIC RUDOLPH 

RBSPECTFULLT announces his intention to remain in Boa- 
ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 
States Hotal), or at the music store of Mr. Wada or Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 8m Feb. 11. 

MUe. OABBIELLE D£ LA HOTTE 

Qvrta 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

Ain> MAT BB ADDEIBSBB AT 

Feb. 4 fta 55 HANCOCK 8TRSBT. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the Plano^and may be addressed at the 
WimHROP Housa Terms :— S60 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week : $80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
Nov. 12, tf 



J. S. W ******* ^*^f 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 

Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan lUchardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 8 moe. Dee 8. 

MRS. &08A OABOIA DE RIBA8, 

TEACHER OF THB 

PIANOFORTE, 8INQINQ &.QUITAR, 

A Seateosi HUf eom«r Hanrlsoat Aw«iia«. 



MR. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED. Ibo. 
Boston, April 28. 8m 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Realdeiio« No. 56 Kaecland Street. 

Oct. 8. 8m 

A. W. F&ENZEL, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Ho. • Aeons St., (between Ghastnat and MtTemonSts.) 
Apr8 BOSTON. 

COPARTNERSHIP NOTIOE. 

THE subscribers having formed a Copartnership under the 
name of CHICKERINO A SONS, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the Piano-Forte Bnalneaa, trust by their atten- 
tion and promptness to merit the patronage heretofore extended 
to the lato Jonas Chiekering. 

THO'S F. CHICKERINO, 

CHA'S F. CHICKERINO, 

Deo. 24. GEO. H. CHICKERINO. 
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A Sketch of the Hiatorr of the f iano-fbrte 
and of Pianists. 

(Fma Um Fifwb or H. IcUi, IBM.) 

'rom the very origin of munc Boioog civilized 
nations, it hu been remarked, that tha talent of 
the instrumenlal performer is always in a ratio 
with the iCate of InBuffifiency or perfection of 
the iostruments which he employs; and that (he 
history of the one is inseparable from that of the 
other. This observation is parliciilarly applicv 
ble to the piaoo-forte and to pianists ; for the me- 
chanism ot, the key, upon which the artist's per- 
fection of talent depends, is a natural conse- 
quence of the more or less perfect state of the 
iaMrument. It is aufflcieat to compare the an- 
cient spinet with a good piano-forte from the 
manufactories of Paris, Vienna or London, to be 
coDvicccd that the manner of playing these in- 
struments 19 alto^ther ditferent. In the former 
the JEKk, furnished at ooc end with a quill, 
pressed upon the string, which resounded only 
when the quill, having the elTect of a spring, 
was bent by the pressure of the fin|;er upon (he 
key, and escaped with a bound, by means of 
which the string was brought into vibration. 
"" 1 sound produced by means like these, was 

: of a string struj^ by a hard and dead body ; 
beace It was impossitilo to obtain gradations of 
sounds — of either the piano, the fone, the legn'a. 
the H«farz<n,do. the unioria.i'/o, or the like. The 
key always r.-quired to be struck with force, be- 
ause an elTori was necessary to produce the 
Dund. How vide the dillerunce between these 
contrivances, and the easy key-boards of oar 
piano-fortes, of those baaimer» acting without 
difficulty, and with rigorous precision, on their 
finely-wrought pivots, impelleil by levers of ad- 
mirable suppleness, and at will either striking the 
Btrinz with force, or touL-hing it with the greatest 
"""itenes.' ! Every thing is easy upon an inslru- 

it oll'ering sui-h resources; the fingers acquire 
agility, because (hey encounter no obstacle ; the 
well on;anized artist expresses with facility the 
finest shades of the feelings by wbieh he is actu- 
ate<l, because the sIib*Ics of sound produced b? 
his instrument are inexhaustible ; in a word, his 

cution is full of variety, because Ihe piano- 
. B which he uses affords him abundant scope 
for producing it. Pianists are so far under the 
"uenee of the qualities or defects of the instru- 

Its on which tliey exercise their talents, that 
the Germans, accustomed to tlie light luechaiiisai 
of the piaoo-tbrt3 of Vienna, are generally found 
'o possess a more brilliant and more easy exe- 
cution than the French or English, whose instru- 
ments being m^re energetic and heavy, have till 
now, aflbrded a more vigorous, but less brilliant 
style of playing. 

1 purpose to examine by what succession of 
improvements the manuTactureis of instruments 



have succeeded in bringing the piano-forte to the 
state of perfection to which it has attained, and 
of the revolutions of style, and of the mechanism 
of the keys of (his instrument, which have been 
the result- 
It has been asserted by all those who have 
treated of the origin of the clavickarrl, or, more 
properly speaking, of stringed instruments with 
key-boards, that no traces of the existence of the 
harpsichord or spinet are to be found anterior to 

description is lobe found previona to that period ; 
■lut Boccaccio, who wrote hia Decamerone aboul 






b.,h 



ipknying the voice. Some pel 
have expressed a doubt as to Ibis cembalo being 
the harpsichord, afterwards known under that 
name in Italy, and have imagined that an instru- 
ment of the same species as (he ryiabiiiam of 
the ancients was intended ; that is to say, an in- 
strument of percus^on. This is not likely ; for 
tlie use of small portable organs, and stringed 
instruments, had been so widely spread during 
the thirteenth century, as is seen in illuminated 
MSS., and miisic had made such progress in Italy 
in the time of Boccaccio, that i( is not probable 
they would, under ihe circumstances related in 
the romance, have accompanied the voice with 
an instrument of pprcuaHion. If it were per- 
mitted me to venture a conjecture in this regard, 
1 should rather think that the instrument spoken 
of by Boccaccio was the lympanum [the lym/iono 
of [he Italians.] which is still to be oi'casionally 
seen in the hands of itinerant musitians, and 
which consists of a rectangular chest, In which is 
a sounding board, surmounted by a bridge 
moimt>-d with mre orcalgut strings. The player 
strikes these s(rings with two small sticks, hooked 
at the end, forming a harmony in two parts, and. 
if skillful, even executing passages of some dilli- 
culty. To (he various mechanical means after- 
wards devised, in order to obtain substitutes for 
these sticks, we are doubtless indebted for the 
orisin of stringed inslruments with a key-bpard. 

There existed in Rome, about sixty years since, 
a clavichord, furnished with twenty-five keys, 
without any difference of form for the rharps or 
flats, and which bad (h« appearance of beingone 
of the first essays made in (he fabrication of 
keyed instruments. It was (hen afhrmcd that it 
had been brought from Greece to Korae in the 
time of Julius Cicsar; such an opinion has no 
need of refutation. M. Ilullmaniiel also speaks 
of another clavichord* which existed in the same 



formed part of some moqument ; the date of 650 
assigned it. was altogether ridiculous. Zarlino 
speaks of a spinet, the relics of which existed 
in bis time (l&SA.) and which appeared to have 
been made about 150 years previous. The testi- 
mony of so learned a musician isundeniable.and 



is, moreover, in accordance with what is knowi 
relative to certain celebrated arliststif the four 
teenth century, such as Francesco deeli Organ! 
Nicolo del Proposto, Jacopo da Bologna, ant 
some others, who wer« not i}n4y skillful organist! 
bat also distinguished themselves on keyed instru 
ments, as is seen in tlie pages of Italian writen 
of the nneenth century, 'i'hese instruments must 
therefore, have existed at that period. Again 
nothing more clearly proves the existence oT tlu 
harpsichord or spinet of the fourteenth century 
or at latest of the beginning of the filteenth, thai 
the manner in which they are spoken of by thow 
who gave descriptions of these instruments in th< 
early part of the rixleenth century. ITiey At 
not speak of them as new inventions, and th( 
virieties which they mention demonstrate, in tht 
cleare,at manner, that they could he the resul' 



alow manner in which discoveries and improve' 
ments werv. made in so backward a state oi civili- 
zation as that of these first periods of the birti 
of the arts, will convince us that instrumenls o 
so complicated a kind, could not start forth a' 
once from the brain of such invontora as tbo9( 
described by the writers of the sixteenth century 
From al! that we can learn from tradition, i 
seems probable that the clavichord was inventec 
by the Italians about the year 1300, and that i' 
was aAerwards imitated by the Belgians ant 
Germans. The invention of this instrument mu« 
necessarily have proceeded that of all othera o 
the keyed kind-, as being the most simple anc 
most analogous with the tr/mpant>, of which w< 
have just spoken. It was of a square form, anc 
mounted with a single string only for each tone 
and its mechanism conaiaiea of a small tongue o 
copper attached perpendicularly to the key, be 
low the string upon which it was intended to act 
The greatest inconvenience in the construclioi 
of the clavichord was, that of the tongue of cop 
per being fastened to the keyj for the mebi 
tongue, thus fixed, remained upon the siring ai 
long as the finger was upon the key, so that un- 
less Ihe player took olf his finger the instant (h( 
string had been struck, this tongue inlerceptec 
the vibrations of the string. Another defect ii 
this mode of eliciting sound without elasticity 
was Ihat of forcing the string for a moment ffaa 
its level, and by this momentary derangement, w 
raising its intonation. Yet, notwithstanding (hes( 
defects, the clavichord continued long in use in 
Germany, on account of the simplicity of iti 
construction, of its low price, and the conveniency 
of its form, for they hail contrived to make iti 
sounding chest of several divisions, which coulti 
be shortened or lengthened at pleasure, so aa K 
carr^ the instument under the arm. In his firal 
musical journeys, Mozart played upon a clavi. 
chord, which formed part of h' ' 



On a 



baggage. 

. composed by the mostancieni 
shall remark a very perceptible anal' 
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ogy between the multitude of ornaments with 
which it is overloaded, and the nature of the 
clavichord itself. Sustained sounds not being 
capable of execution on this instrument, it was 
found necessary to supply their places by simple 
and double trills, roula<les, and a thousand similar 
things, with which the works of Diruta, of Anto- 
nio degli Organi, Gabricli, Bernard Schmi<U, 
Claude Merulo, and Frcscobaldi are full. The 
great art of playing the clavichord consisted in 
lifting up the fingers as promptly as possible, and 
of running lightly over the keys, rather than 
forcibly pressing on them. The music composed 
for this mstument by Francesco degli Oi-gani, 
Nicolo del Proposto. and Jacopo da Bologna, not 
having reachecl us, it is impossible to form a just 
idea of it otherwise than by analogy with that of 
their successors. Among Uiese, one of the most 
ancient, and of the greatest celebrity, was An- 
tonio Snuarcialupi, sumamed Antonio tietfli Or- 
gani, He was organist in the cathedral of Flor- 
ence, and lived in the reign of Lorenzo il 
Magnifico, about the year 1450. His pieces have 
not Deen printed; but Antonio Franscisco Doni in- 
forms us, that he iiossessed more than ten volumes 
of tabiaturea for the organ, clavichord, and luth, 
composed by Antonio di Bologna (Squarcialupi.) 
Julio de Modena, Francesco da Milano, and 
Giacomo da Busu. The reputation of S(|uar- 
cialupi was such, that after nis death a bust to 
his honor was erected in the cathedral of Flor- 
ence, with an inscription in which his merits 
were celebrated in very Hattcriiig terms. 

Andrd Gabrieli was one of the most celebrated 
composers of the sixteenth century, and renowned 
as an organist of merit. He lived at Venice, 
and was named organist to St Mark's. In his 
works are found some of the most ancient varia- 
tions (known at this period by the name of ffimi' 
nutions) to a subject, with rapid and brilliant 
harmonic traits. 

Among the most able performers on the clavi- 
chord of the fifteenth century, we may class Ga- 
brielli Fattorini, Claudio Merulo, organist to the 
Duke of Ferrara and the cathedral of Venice, 
Francesco Corteccia, and Allessandro Striggio. 
Their works, like those of the organists named 
above, consist in rwercari on the themes of ma- 
drigals or celebrated motets, in variations to 
French or Italian songs, and in dances more or 
less ornamented. Some collections of these com- 
positions have reached us, and confirm the 
observation made upon the analogy of style then 
in use, to the nature of the instrument in question. 

The number of other organists and players on 
the clavichord who distinguished themselves at 
this epoch is very considerable. Among the most 
remarkable we may cite Paul Hoffhaimer, born 
at Radstat, in Stiria, and who was knighted by 
the emperor Maximilian : Johann Buchner of 
Constance; Johann Kotter of Berne; Conrad of 
Spire ; Schachinger, organist at Padua ; Johann 
von Cologne, in Saxony; Melchior Neysidler, 
Valentin Greff, Enrico Rodesca da Foggia of 
Turin ; Bindella of Treviso; Vittorio of Bologna, 
Giulio Cesare Barbetta of Padua; Claudio de 
Correggio, Andrd de Canareggio, Paolo de Cas- 
tello, and Alessandro Milleville. 

The clavichord does not a[ipear to have been 
introduced into France, nor uoes the history of 
music make mention of any French performer 
on that instrument of the fifteenth century. 

When the defects inherent in the construction 
of the clavichord were discovered, a plan was 
devised of striking the strings with small pieces 
of quill afiSxed to minute springs adjusted in the 
upper part of small fiat pieces of wood, termed 
jack.i. These jacks were directed perpendicularly 
upon the key, and when the spring had made its 
escape, after the string had been struck, the jack 
fell m such a manner as to be able to reproduce 
the sound at will. A slip of cloth applied to each 
side of the jack had the effect of. a damper in 
stopping the vibration. 

This new invention was applied to two instru- 
ments, which cliffered only in form ; the one was 
the virgimily the ches^of which was rectangular, 
like that of small piano-fortes ; the other was the 
spinet, which had the form of a harp lain in a 
horizontal position. These instruments were 



much in vogue towanls the close of the sixteenth 
century, but were soon surpassed both in respect 
to volume of sound and variety of ellccts, by the 
harpsichord. 

In the spinet and virginal there was but one 
string for each tone; two were added to the 
harpsichord, the form of which was nearly the 
same as that of our grand horizontal pianofortes. 
The mechani.«m of the jack remained the same as 
in the spinet. At length Hans Ruckers of» 
Antwerp efTcctcd an important reform in this 
in>trument. He was originally a joiner; but, 
quitting that business, devoted himself entirely to 
the construction of harpsichords, and gained a 
reputation in that way, whii'h was surpassed by 
no other. He gave this instrument a more powers 
ful and conne«ted sound, by joining to the two 
strings in unison, a thinl range of shorter and 
finer strings, tuned to the upper otavc of the 
others, and which could be entoned at pleasure, 
either together with them, or separately. He 
mounted his harpsichonls partly with catgut 
strings, and partly with ste«'l wire. In imitation 
of the organ, he addetl a st»cond kev-board to his 
instruments, the object of which was to allow 
three strings to be heard at once, or only a single 
one at pleasure. In fine, he extended the com- 
pass of his harpsichord to four complete octaves 
(from C to C) by adding four ^ravQ sounds to 
the forty-five which existed before. 

[To b« continued.] 



(From th« Saturday Erening Oaaetta.) 
AVednesAiiy AfirrBoon tn Bwto*. 

Hurrying, jostling and bustling 

Silks and satins a — rustling — 

Snch a lot of folks flocking 

In a manner quite shocking, 

Crowding, tearing and racing, 

On each other's heels chasing,— 

Men, women and children 

In a state quite bewildering, 

All up Winter street tending 

In a line never ending,— 

Tompkins* corner invading 

Stops his patrons from trading, 

He with anxious fear choking 

Lest his windotvs be broke in,— 

Omnibus drivers hoarse, in 

Warning folks from the crossing, 

No policeman on duty,— 

Old and young, age and beauty. 
Still coming, still going, the crowd growing worse, all 
En route to attend the Oermania Rehearsal. 

Hard-worked husband comes home late, 

Wretched unfortunate. 

With fond hope confiding 

That his morning's providing 

Of ft nice pair of chickens. 

With the usual " fixens," 

Will be served up in a manner 

That no other than a 

Good housewife is able 

To prepare for the table. 

Finds no wife to meet him 

Or children to greet him. 

And instead of a dinner. 

To appease well his «• inner," 

Sees a cold hash of something. 

With perhaps a stray dumpling 

Laid aside on a platter, 

A pleasant sight, that a 

Young man who such fare ata 

Would be apt first to swear at. 

Sits down toltu, and bolts it, 

Though his stomach revolts it, 

Rings the bell in a fidget. 

No appearance of Bridget,— 

Looks about, can't find any one, 

All at the •' Germanian," 

Loses temper, pets heated. 

Swears it shan't be repeated. 
Seizes hat and coat, rushes out— muttering, "curse all 
The fools who attend a Germania Rehearsftl." 



Inside of the huge brick wall 
Known as the Music Ilall, 
Some four thousand roortala 
Just raced through its portals, 
Stowed away, packed and rammed in. 
Promiscuously jammed in, 
In less time than I'm showing 
Fill the house to o'crflowing,— 
A confused hum of voices, 
A Babel of noises. 
Women heated and flushed in 
The face with the rush in. 
Recognitions exchanging. 
Hair and dresses arranging, 
Atmosphere very sultry. 
Conversation desultory, — 
Gossip, scandal and fashion 
From mouth to mouth passing. 
Little children a-wriggling. 
Pert school girls a-gipgling, 
Young men with small salaries 
Standing round in the galleries. 
Each with opera-glass staring 
At some favorite fair in 
The crowd, whose advances 
She meets with sly glances,— 
Some embroidery sewmg on. 
Flirtations a-going on. 
Mothers scheming and planning. 
All the while such a fanning. 
Hum of voices increasing, 
A buzz never-ceasing. 
Laughing, jabbering and sputtering, 
Impatient folks muttering,— 
This miniature chaos,— this noise universal 
Introduces the famous Germania Rehearsal. 

A squeak of a door. 

And some twenty or more 

Quite good-looking fellows, 

AU Germans they tell us, 

Looking stifTer than pokers. 

In their white vests and chokers, 

Scamper in to their places 

And with many grimaces 

Nod to such as may know *em 

In the audience below *em. — 

The noise now abating, 

Folks tired of waiting. 

All eyes seem directed. 

To some one expected,- 

Door opens, — emerge one. 

Applause, — and Herr Bergmann 

With a good-natured face on, 

Hakes a bound to his sta^on, 

Adjusts his cravat on 

Seises hold of his baton,— 

A flourish,— a pause there. 

And crash goes " Tannhi&user." 

That over, applause 

As a matter of course 

Followed next by some waltzes, 

Labitzky's or Strauss's, — 

Or a dashing quadrille. 

Whose enlivening strains fill , 

Certain youths in the entries 

Who've been standing as sentries 

At the diamond-paned doors, 

And now race down the floors, 

Balancezing, chassezing, 

A boisterous way in. 

Which is very disturbing. 

To some wretched suburbans 

Whom the railroads liave whisked in, 

And are now all for listening.— 

Next a bit of Beethoven, 

At the same time a shove in 

The crowd by " outsider," 

Who has just then espied a 

Fair damsel he's "smit with" 

And is anxious to sit with,— 

Then a Chickering's "Grand" 

Is hauled round on the stand, 

And fixed by some bright one. 

Any way but the right one. 

And out comes a fellow 
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They call Robert Heller, 

Whose fingers go hopping 

Through something from " Chopin ** 

Which don't please the folk there,* 

So he ends with a polka.— 

IntermisMon succeeds it, 

(Not that any one needs it,) 

Which, (thnnk your stars,) finished 

And the noises diminished,—- 

The orchestra come on, 

And a be-whiskered some one 

With name unpronounceable, 

And, of course, unannounceablc, 

P]ay.s a flute solo, showing 

Extraordinary blowing. 

Then, modest, retires up. 

While the orchestra fires up 

With something that's popular 

Say, selections from opera ;— 

Then a march and a solo 

By the "handsome Schullae" follow,— 

And thus we progress on 

In rapid succession 

To the XsiHt pii'ce,— the signal 

For little and big, all 

To make a grand rush 

And unfeelingly crush 

The few who stay seated 

Till the programme's completed.— 

So the overture ending, 

And the crash of sounds blending 

With the noise of folks moving 

Pushing, crowding and shoving,— 

Women cloaking and shawling 

Tired children a-bawUng, 

Young men out escorting 

The girls they are courting, 

All glad, you'll believe 'era 

For some air to relieve *em, — 

This incongruous mixture, 

For a Ilngarth to picture, 

Of music and misery, 

Fashion, scandal and mystery. 

The "light" and the "classical," 

The rowdy and farcical, 
Is brought to a close, — and so ends with this verse, all 
I know of this famous Germania Rehearsal. 



From my Diary. No. XLVI. 

Nbw York, April 20.— It appears that my some- 
what contemptuous mention of Fc^tis as an authority 
in minor matters of German musical biography has 
excited some surprise, and as I learn has elicited the 
disdainful remark, that "any one who pretends to 
dispute F^iis is beneath notice." 

Very well. Here is Fetis* sketch of Beethoven's 
life: let us compare it with other authorities. 

1. According to the Frenchman, the composer was 
the son of Thtodore van Beethoven. Wegelcr (the 
intimate friend of Ludwig from childhood to his death, 
also a native of Bonn and the husband of Eleonore 
von Breuning), Schindler, the Electoral Almanacs for 
1760-61, 1790-91, and the Parish records of St. 
Remigius church in Bonn, call him Johann. 

2. After mentioning the birth of Ludwig, born April 
2, died April 8th, 1759, and that of the composer, 
F^tis says, "The other children of Theodore van 
Beethoven were Nicholas Johnnn, born Oct. 2d, 1776, 
Anne Catherine, Feb. 23, 1779, and Francis George, 
Jan. 17. 1781." 

Wegeler gives the family thus: "Ludwig Maria, 
April 2d. 17C9, died the 8ih ; • our Ludwig,' Dec. 17, 
1770; Casjxir Anton Cart, April 8th, 1774, Nicolas 
Johann, Oct. 2d, 1776." Of a sister no mention is 
made. As to the comparative value of the authority 
of Wegeler and F^tis there can be no question. 

3. In a note referring to this passage, F(^tis says that 
the testament which Beethoven wrote in 1802, was ad- 
dressed ; " Pour mes freres Charles et N. Beethoven." 
Schindler, printing the document from the original 
manuscript, gives a blank for Fetis's iV., and in a note 
calls special attention to the fact that the younger 
brother's (elder of the two according to F^tis) name is 
only indicated by points, thus .... 



4. F6tis* list of the boy's music teachers consists of 
Theodore van B., Van der Eden and Neefe. 

Wegeler and Schindler say, the Father, Music 
directer Pfeiffer, van der Eder, Neefe. 

6. Ftf'tis makes the Elector appoint Ludwig court 
organist as succchsor to Neefe in 1791. Wegeler and 
the Electoral Almanacs make the appointment that 
of oMhtatit orpnni'«t, and in the year 1785. 

6. Fetis sends Beethoven on a visit to Moxart in 
Vienna in 1790. Schindler, a letter of Beethoven of 
which I have a copy, and Holmes in his life of Mozart, 
date this visit 1786! 

7. F(*tis dates Ludwig's second visit to Vienna 1793. 
Wegeler, Schindler, and his own letter to Eleonore 
von Brruning. make it before the close of 1791. 

8. Fi'tis dates the commencement of Beethoven's 
deafness 1796. His own letter to Wegeler makes it 
one or two years later. 

9. Ft^ris places the composition of " Christ on the 
Mt. of Olives " and the Heroic Symphony, with the 
I CO*- ore and the 5th and 6th Symphonies, in the years 
180.5-8. The Oratorio was written in the summer of 
1800, and publicly performed April 5fh, 1803; and the 
Heroic Symphony was lying finished on his table when 
the news came of Napoleon's assumption of the 
imperial crown, May 18, 1804. 

10. F^tis* long story of the Heroic Symphony and 
Napoleon is all— bosh. "He conceived the plan of 
the work in 1804." It may be, but the work was all 
finished, save a few touches and corrections, the year 
before. Fetis himself begins with an "On dit," the 
absurd story of the Funeral march being substituted 
for a movement afterward used in the C minor Sym- 
phony. 

11. " Beethoven after 1809 fixed himself permanently 
at Vienna, or rather at the pleasant village of Baden," 
says F^tis. The fact is that he spent several, perhaps 
half a dozen, summers in Baden between 1809 and 
1827. 

Now these, by some, may not be considered as very 
important errors, and such persons may consider it a 
waste of time and labor to have sought out and cor- 
rected them ; to such I will remark, in the words of a 
very distinguished writer on musical topics, " I give 
these particulars merely to show you how accurate I 
am in what I say of all even the most trivial matters." 
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We reprint (compressed into four pages) this num- 
ber of our Journal, the original edition being entirely 
exhausted. Everything of permanent value is given. 



Music in New York. 

New York, April 24, 1854. 

Dear Dwigiit: — T am decided! v unfortunate, 

m 

for Spohr'a musii; is never interesting or pleasing 
to nic, and this winter it has several times occu- 
pied places upon our Philliannonic programmes 
which I should gladly have seen filled with the 
works of Ilaydn and Mozart, to say nothing of 
Beethoven. Saturday evening we had our fourth 
and last concert of the series, of which I send 
you here the programme : 

P4RT I. 

Svtnphony No. 20. In B, (flr^r tlm*,) P a«'hn«Mer. 

Dvill' mn d to 'lif njriiibfni pf the N. Y Philh>«rmoiilr So«-'y. 
Larghettit. AllfKru M.n«<ro!(0 — AndMtitf con mom. — Schvrto, 

Allft.'n» roii Spiiiro — Finale. Allpgpi non tmtn 

Aria, " D^r Kriegvs Lu)>t cTg«'>>«ti/' fiotn ''Jfssoodi," L. Spbor, 

(Uv p)trri«uUr rif<|Ucst.) 

Mr Philip Mater. 

Duo Concertanto on th<* nfr ^* Ar iby V Daughter," F. BaumaoD. 

Two Kifiirh Horn* mhiI Orriit-sTst. 

MvKtfrM. 11. ScHJiiTS and S. Kiccbbl. 

PART II. 

Die VTelhf der TUne : CbarscterUtii* Symphony, op. 89, L Spohr. 
Omntl Duo Coi-rer'anre, n F, on a theme from Ilnlevy's 

Open* " rtrl.lr " (two pi ino,i.) W. V^ Wallace. 

.Mr. nnd Mrs. W.*\'. \VaLL.%CB. 

Meloille, *' Le Molne," Meyerbeer. 

Mr Philip Mater 
Overture to ** Egmont," L von Beethoven. 



How many agreed with me I do not know, — I 
judge a great many, for the audience was thin 
enough before the last piece ; — but it was one of 
the most dull and tedious concerts 1 ever at- 
tended. 

Schneider's Symphony struck me as modelled 
almost slavi.shly after those of Beethoven; but 
the ideas and themes were pleasing and new, and 
the work, as a whole, not of any overpowering 
grandeur, but well worth hearing. The Andante 
con Moto, mostly consisting of a ronversation of 
the wind instnmients, with pizzicato accompani<- 
ment of the strings, I liked best. The Scherzo, 
in its effect much like that in Beethoven's Second 
Symphony, was also good, — better than the Trio. 
The finiilc pleased the audience generally the 
best. It has a theme in it, just to the taste of the 
majority, whit-h comes up two or three times and 
is played by the brass instruments. It struck me 
as commonplace and rather out-of-place — like a 
passage runaway from the sexton who was bury- 
ing some defunct opera of Auber, or Donizetti. 
Did I like the symphony ? Yes, I would gladly 
hear it again, but only in connection with one of 
the truly grand works of Mozart or Beethoven, 
when the contrast would render a lighter work 
just what the auditor wants. It is pleasing music; 
but that indescribable something, which distin- 
guiahes the great from the commonplace, is want- 
ing. The heart was not touched. 

My seat was one at which the vocal music could 
by no possibility be eflToctive. Mr. Mayer was 
much applauded ; and so were the performers of 
the Duo on horus, and that on two pianos. 

Spohr's Weihe der Tone, I think should be 
translated the " Weight of Tones." for few pieces 
of music seem so completely filled with the spirit 
of heaviness as this. I have heard it of)en, and 
by one of the best of foreign orchestras as well 
as by our own, and with each repetition it grows 
heavier. I do not deny that the faults may be in 
the hearer — and the hearer will probably never 
listen to it again. The military movement was 
the only one that seemed to attract any general 
attention, and that was not too well listened to. 

A good deal of fault has been found this winter 
with the Philhannonic programmes. I know that 
many of the subscribers have been greatly disap- 
pointed not to have a specimen of Mozart's or 
Haydn's Symphonies. 1 fear, unless it be under- 
stood next season that one of the three Great 
Symplionists shall appear on each programme, the 
subscription list will show a falling off. 1 believe 
in the Pliilharmonic, as does Willis, but I do not 
believe in such programmes as the first and fourth 
of this sea^'on have been. Give me one sym- 
phony by Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, and one 
overture out of the list of acknowledged master- 
pieces, and the rest of the bill of fare may be as 
miserable as they please. 

The Sinfonie Soirdes of the Berlin Royal Or- 
chestra are nine each winter, and the rule there 
is a symphony of Beethoven at every concert, 
save the ninth ; and sometimes at this the Ninth 
Symphony is performed ; when not, its place is 
supplied by the entire music of Egrnont^ or some 

similar performance. 

I know that I speak the almost unanimous 
opinion of that class to which in fact the Phil- 
harmonic Sou'iety must in the long run look for 
support, when I say that it should give six con- 
certs at least (better if it gave more, I think), 
and that an universally acknowledged classic be 
one of each evening's symphonies. 
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I heard some of the minor numbers of the 
programme Saturday evening spoken of rather 
contemptuously. I think this wrong. New York 
has not yet reached the point wht-n two sympho- 
nies and two overtures are sufBeient for an even- 
ing. There must be here a dessert of sugar- 
plums to follow the strong meat. 

It is pot queer that my last letter to you should 
have caused quite an excitement in some quar- 
ters ? J thank you for the paragraph in relation 
to the affair in your last, as no further notice 
seems necessarj' of the little discussion which has 
taken place here in relation to it. On petting 
the necessary documents and looking into the 
early history of the Society, I am amused at the 
correctness of my "guess" as to the origin and 
objects of the Philharmonic. I have lying before 
me the announcement of its first series of concerts 
in 1842-8, with the names of the orchestra and 
committee of arrnntrements. This committee 
consisted of U. C Hill. Esq., President (the orig- 
inator of the Society), A. Reiff, Vice President, 
A. Dodworth, Treasurer ; W. VVood, Librarian ; 
F. W. Rosier, Sec'y; A.Boucher and II. Otto. 
I find in the list of performers, includin<i the 
Pianists, &c., sixty-four names, o^ which thirty- 
four are plainly German, and several others 
English, trench and Italian. In proposing to 
give three con* erts, the committee says •' the 
chief objects will be to elevate the art, improve 
musical taste, and gratify those already acquainted 
with classic musical compositions, by performing 
the Grand Symphonies and overtures of Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, Ilaydn, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and 
other great masters, witli a strength and precision 
hitherto unknown in this country." 

It is curious too to note in the account given in 
the Report of the Society, Sept. 11, 1852, of the 

Preliminary meeting for the formation of the 
'hilharmonic, that Mr. Hill called the meeting to 
order, but that A. P. JleinrUh was appointed 
Chairman, and F. W. Rosier, Secretary. Who 
were the first officers chosen, is mentioned above. 
However, it is of the least importance how the 
Society originated or with whom. Let it give 
good mu>ic as well performed as the mn^ic has 
been this winter, and there is no perad venture as 
to its success. The l*hilharmonic has educated 
an audience which will sustain it, and whieh will 
nevei deny iu obligations to Mr. Uill, for his 
early and long continued. exertions in the cause 
of good music. Peg an. 



Complimentary Concert to Miss Anna Stone. 

The elegant saloon of the Messrs. Chiikering 
was crowded to its utmost capacity on Monday 
evening, by an intelligent and eager audience. 
Trinity Church, of course was largely repre- 
sented ; and so were the nmi>iral profession and 
the music lovers generally. The whole affair 
was eminently successful and must alike have 
gratified the lady and her friends who felt prompt- 
ed to give her this graceful (iod-.-peed on the eve 
of her removal to New York. 

The concert opened with a vocal (juiiitet, the 
Canon from Rossini's " Moses in Eg\ pt." snng by 
Miss Stoxk, and other members of the Handel 
and Haydn Society and (he Trinity Church 
choir; Mr. Ilayter, senior, at the (inind Piano. 
The tenor recitative and air from '• Elijah :" Ye 
people, and: //• with nil your heart ye truly seel: 
me, wore delivered in the best voice and style of 
Mr. Aktihikson. In truth, we know not when 
we have heard any chamber singing, by a male 
voice, more satisfactory' in point of refined ta^*te, 
feeling and expression. This was followed bv a 
slow movement and finale from one of the fami- 
liar stringed Quartets of the great masters, con- 
tributed by nifmbers of t\\^ Mkndklssohn 
QuiNTETTK Club. The duet by Spohr; Oh 
Lord, remember my affliction, one of the most im- 
pressive vocal pieces that wo nniember by that 
author, was fin«'ly rendered by Miss S tonk and 
Mr. AnTiiL'itsox. A fine vocnl (juartct, with 
solo (Miss Stone), from one of tlie p-^a 1ms of Men- 
delssohn, terminated the tir-^t part. 

Part Second consisted of part of a quartet of 
Beethoven, by the Quintette Club; the Are 



Maria of Cherubini, sweetly and eha^tely sung 
by Mrs, Wentworth, with Ryan's clarinet 
accompaniment; the trio, Ti prego^ Madre pia 
(very Italian in style), by Curschmann; the fa- 
vorite quartet from " Moses ;" Mi manca la voce 
(Oh, hear me Jehovah); and the brilliant and 
norid Gratian ayimus of Guglielmi, with clarinet 
obligator which Miss Stone has long since made 
peculiarly her own. She was in excellent voice 
and spirits, apparently, and sang to the regretful 
delight of those about to lose. 

So ended one of the most unique and interest- 
ing concerts of the season. We trust that this 
warm expression of good feeling on the part of 
the Boston nmsic-lovers and music-makers will 
prove some guaranty that Boston shall not olto- 
gethtr lose the singer to whom we have owed so 
much of the satisfaction our best oratorio and 
church music. 

Mendelssohn Qnintette Clnb. 

The drenching rain of Saturday reduced the 
Benefit Concert to a very cozy, sociable little mu- 
sical party; select and sympathetic, and yet 
numerous for such a night. We believe it was 
quite generally the wish of the friends present 
and absent, that the Club (against whom the 

*' clerk of the weather" appears to cherish a pecu- 
liar spite) should not be suffered to be so cheated 
of a benefit, any more than the pleasure of such 
a concert should be limited to a mere handful of 
hearers. Our readers therefore will be glad to 
see. by the announcement in another column, that 
it is resolved to do the thing again and do it 
thoroughly. This evening therefore, with an even 
richer programme and a greater array of volun- 
teer assistance, the Quintette Club will have its 
bondJSde Annual Benefit Concert. 

Meanwhile we jot down a few memoranda of 
last Saturday evening, since to those who braved 
the deluge it was a memorable concert, and both 
voice anil instruments sounded particularly well. 

For the opening. Beethoven's Quartet in B Hat, 
the last of the six included in opus 18, and a 
familiar favorite with the Quintette au<liences, 
was played by request. Miss Anna Stonk 
kindly appeared in the place of Mrs. Went- 
wouTii, who was ill, and sung in rich tones and 
with much expression a contralto recitative and 
air from Mendelssohn's " St. Paul." Mr. Caul 
IIausk played a brilliant Impromptu of his own, 
for the piano, dedicated to Sj)hor, a piece evinc- 
ing not a little cleverness in that sort of com- 
position. The same gentleman took the place of 
Sir. Heller (who was detained in New "iork) in 
a Sonata by Bach, for violin and piano, with 
AuGi'ST Fhiks, a clear, dignifie<l, wholesome 
composition in two movemenb*. and well played. 

In place uf the four-han<l [»ieco of jNIoscheles 
(Ilommoge a Ildnticl), set down in the piogranmie, 
the second part of the concert opene«l with 
(Jounod's arrangement of the first Prelude, in 
Bach's '• \\\'ll-tenipered Clavivhonl," in which 
the violin sings a very mo<lern and sentimental 
melody to the original piano prelu<le, while the 
quartet of strings .««u[)ply a background of har- 
mony. The general ellect, however, as we have 
before remarked, is euphonious and rich. For 
the pronnVeil Ave Muria by Mrs. Wkntwoiith, 
Mi.«s Stonk sang a pretty Kngli^h song. 'J'he 
Introduction and Polonaise by Chopin, tor piano 
and violoncello, by Messrs. Hausk and VvuLF 
Fiiii:s; the surpassingly beautiful Adngio from 
Mendelssohn's Posthumous (2«iartet; and the first 
movement from HummeL's brilliant Concerto in 
A minor, by Mr. IIausk, were uuexceptiouably 
rendered and elicited warm expressions of plea- 
sure. 

American Debuts in Italy, 

We spoke last week of the enagement of Miss 
Hknslku at La Scala. Miss Adklaidk Phil- 
lips, since her successful debut in Rossini's Arsace 
has not relaxed the devoted study of her art, 
and continues to realize the fine hopes which her 
fricpds had founded on her rare voice and talent: 



reflecting great credit, also, (let it not be forgotten) 
on her excellent teacher, in this city, Madame 
Amoult, with whom she first studied the part 
aforesaid, and the effect of whose teaching was 
noticed in a very complimentary manner by 
Garcia, when he first tried the voice of his new 
pupil. Miss Phillips is also in Milan, in constant 
friendly intimacy with Miss Hensler, the two at- 
tending all the operas together, and making com- 
mon cause most heartily in their pursuit of true 
arti.^tic excellence. She is en;»aged, we under- 
stand, to sing in Milan at the Carcano theatre. 

So much lor our soprano and contralto. Messrs. 
MiLLAKD, the tenor, and Sumnkr, the baritone, 
complete the quartet of native Bostonians. Be- 
fore long we may hear Italian opera in Boston, 
with all the principal roles performed by native 
artists, wtdl trained, and with distinction, in the 
Italian School. Respecting the career of our two 
young townsmen, a friend sends us the following 
translation from the Florentine journal, 11 Buon 
Gusto. The notice is truly Italian in its enthusi- 
asm ; but it is a pity that it does not inform us 
what the opera was. Are we to infer from the 
allusion to the Largo, that it was the " Barber of 
Seville " V 

Aaezzo.—/. and R. Petrarch Theatre. (Our 
correspondence.) 

The benefit of the American baritone, Edward 
Suiuner. took place on Friday evening, February 
23d. The theatre was crowded to excess. Both the 
boxes and parauette were entirely filled. Much 
praise is due to the inhabitants of Arezzo for their 
appreciation of the merit of this fine artist, who will 
soon reflect prcat credit on the illustrious nation of 
his birth. Mention has already been mnde many 
times of Sumner, and of the impression which he has 
produced by hi* splendid and extraordinary voice, 
fine method, handsome figure, and excellent pro- 
nunciation ; the latter he has acquired so well, that 
while singing he seams to be an Italian rather than 
an American. This Spring, associated with the 
talented Kupini, he will make the fortune of the 
manager Pompei. 

Ij is appearance was greeted with great applause, 
and bunches and wreaths of flowers were thrown to 
him from all parts of the house. After the " Largo," 
he was presented with a large and magnificent bou- 
quet, containing many gifts. It came from the 
hands of his fellow Americans resident in Florence. 
At the end of hi.s cavatina he received repeated 
applause, accunipanied with flowers and wreaths, and 
was called before the curtain. 

The quartet iu the first act was received with great 
applause, and here praises are due to the American 
tenor, Millard. Thii* young man also possesocs a 
magnificent voice, a fine method and an excellent 
figure for the stage. lie will certainly appear in the 
first theatres. Ponipci will, for the sake of his own 
interest, unite him also in the Spring to the talented 
Rupiiii. of whom it is enough to say that she is ai- 
reufiy !ii*own to fame. 

Sumni-r was loudly applauded in the duet with the 
piinia donna in the second act: this has been the 
cabc, however, CNcry evening ; he and liupini having 
both understood their parts well, besides having very 
synipathciic, comprehensive, and extraordinary 
voices, which rendered it necessary that they should 
be perfectly united. Here again they were called 
before the curtain with vociferous applause. 

This act was followed by the duct Irom Nabuceo — 
a piece which the beneficiary had selected as the 
piiniipal feature of the eniertainment. To attempt 
a dcscvipiion of the effect produced by this duet 
would be vain. It is enough to say that it was sung 
by lUvpini and Sumner. Amidol enthusiastic ap- 
plauses the artists were called out again and again, 
and h'lndreds of bunches of flowers were thrown 
from all parts of the house, the audience exclaiming: 
" Ikavo Sumner " — " Bravo Kupini." At the close 
of tuis duet ihey were again prebented with two large 
bouquets. 

To uild to the brilliancy of the entertainment, the 
bcr.e.'iciury called upon the American tenor, Millard, 
ihc baritone Grimozzi, and the manager Pompei, an 
accoujpli.-hod artist, notwithstanding his youth, to 
favor him by singing the trio from the first act of the 
opera, Chi duia viuce. They readily complied, and 
thus gaily cloyed the evening's amusement. 

I leave you to imagine the gratification of the 
audience at hearing Millard in a fine part, Grimozzi 
in a couiic part and finally Pompei, who is famous as 
a player upon the Oboe and Engli>h horn, in comic 
fcong. Millard sang well, and di^lingui^hed himself 
more than ever in this part, and we prophecy for him 
a brilliant career, having every possible advantage. 
Finally Pompei surpassed all expectations, those who 
did not know the manager enquiring "who is that 
fine ariist ? " 

The season is closed amid acclamations and fes- 
tivities. 

NoTB — Since the abore was In type, we bare learned that 
the principal piece purfoiuied was Vcrdi^s I Masnaditre. 



dance. Tbe teeond act n the fioctt of the opert— oMnr 
pcnons think it the finest |Mige of the Ijrical theatre's 
rfpertain, A eolumned rotunda is ii(;hted in a solemn 
and mysterious manner by tbe sacred fire, which virgin 
hands must keep constantly aliTe. Julia stahds before 
the buminf; alur with her golden rod, which senrcsto 
•timulate its eipirin^ flames ; her rcTcrie makes her for- 
^t her duty ; Licinius penetrates the sacred sanctuaiy, 
mterdictcd to profane feet, and commences between 
the ardent Roman and the lost Vestal the scene which I 
cannot describe. While Julia and Licinius forget them- 
seWes in the intoxication of love's avowals, the sacred 
fire is eitinguished,the temple becomes dark, the priest- 
esses come in, the High Priest anathematiics her ; she 
is condemned to death. How admirablv M'lle. Cruvelli 
in her despair, fever, agony and ardor, before the vacil- 
lating dames of the fire, with what delirium she utters 
the following words : 

** Ls sort «n est JelA, ma mrriers est mnpUs, 
Tlens, mortal adorv, Js tc denae ma vis !" 




The audience was deeply affected when she sang 
" Enl-tt a»9fz d'une loi pour vainere la nature !** a mortal 
pallor covered her cheeks, her teeth chattered, her eves 
dilated :** l^t la mort mtr mon/ront it sms U§ doigU 
glaeia f* The third act is not less dramatic. We are 
in a cemetery ; the heavens are black, the funeral trees 
and the marble tombs around us increase the gloom ; in 
the front of the stage is the tomb in which Julia is to be 
buried alive. The lugubrious cort<5ee approaches: the 
black veil falls upon Julia's head ^ she has gone down 
two or three steps of the fatal staircase, when Licinius 
cmnes with his soldiers; the alarmed nriests are dis- 
pcrMd; lightnings flash angrily in the tnreatening sky; 
the thunder rumoles, a flash falls from heaven and re- 
kindles the sacred fire } Vesta pardons her votary's love; 
Julia Tills in Licinius* arms. Mile. Cruvclli's success 
was very great, but it is generally thought that she has 
■ot studied enough; that her voice is not sufficiently 
onder her control; that her passion is sometimes too 
boisterous snd overmasters her. Licinius is in rather too 
low a tone for Roger, but he plays it well. - The orches- 
tra played abominably. The scenery was very fine. 

For n fuller ncooant of the Vatak and Its composer, 
see the Interesting series of articles tboat SpoDtinl, pob- 
bli«hed a year since in this Journal. 

anie. Dosio hod n benefit, at whkb the third and but 
acts of Jfuiss were given, and she sang an air and a dnet 
with Roger from Luda. An open in three acta, by M. 
llass^, is in rehearsaL The emperor and empress at- 
tended a performance of La Dame Blaaeke, 

TnEATRB Ltbiquk.— M. Clapisson'a new opera, £a 
Pnmiae, has been sncccs sful. Not a work of the flnt 
class, it is predicted it will have a ran, owing to the man- 
ner in which the principal part Is sustained bj Mile. 
Marie Cabel, who is seconded by Messrs. Lnarent, Jimea, 
CoIson,and Mllea. Vadd and Girard. 

Le8 iTALiECfl.— Ilossini*s La Dmma dd Laryo waa 
brought ont with a new cast Tbe London Mameal 
Worii'a corr es pondent fa js : 

When the opera was annoaoced, every body supposed 
that Alboni would reiiame her old part, Malcolm. But 
Alboni did no i^uch thine. She had an eye to the rondo 
JSnnle of the l>onna del Laao—w good in its way, and as 
brilliant, as the famous Ifunfiu mcjea— and expected to 
make an great a hit in one as in the other. Alboni waa 
not far mistaken. She sang the mnVic of Elena charm- 
inglr, and tbe final camtina waa a triumph. But un- 
happily, Albont*s place conid not be supplied in Mal- 
colm, and the. weak point of the pcrformnnce was Mme. 
Lnigi, who cMared tnat character, and produced no sen- 
sattun at all 'Of Mario's Hubert I need say nothing: 
but of Graziani*s Rodcrigo, and DcHo Aste*s Douglas I 
most say, that thoy were not particnhriy brilliant. 

Concerts, &c/— Mile. Marie Darooreau, daaghter of 
Mme. Clnti Damoreau, has made her dcbui at a concert 
given in the Salle Ben for the benefit of the poor of 
Paria. She was simply aonoonoed as *' M. D.," as she 
will not come out for good until next season. The 
Jiemetiret goes into tbe following raptnroa about her: 

The mo^t brilliant jewels in her mother's diadem 
shine so brilliantly in the talent of Mile. Marie Cinti- 
Ihimoreau, that we may consider as an inheritance 
what, luckily for as all, 'is merely a premature legacy. 
Not only has Mme. Cinti-Damoreaa tmnsmlttea the 
suavity, good taste, and charm of lier own style to her 
dnugh'ter, but created for her a perfect^^wiMre of vooal 
flowers quite new, realizing by their tender tints and 
delicate perfume another apring. MmOb Cmtl-Damoreaa 
eiyoys a second yooth la ber dan^ter. 

M. Dnpres opened Ua dramatic school ( 21Ud<ra-jEooIi)» 
€o the 17th of March, In his hfitd, Roe deTvrgot Itia 
to be a school of declamatJoo and tinging for yorag 
mrHtUt. The famnguatioD was graead by a brilUaat 
ibkge of artiiti» inelodiog M^yarboer, Aabar, 
V PoQohard, Roger, and Ibaa^ Otatt-DamoriMk 
— Tha MMkal joaaal, Im #V«iea UmitMh iMd ill 



third annual eoneert, which waa a brilliant aflair. The 
artiste were MM. Ahird, Chevillard, Tb4k)dore Ritter, 
Lagrave, and Brisson; and Mmos. Dreyfus and Ugalde. 

V1KNNA.— One of FIotow*s carilcst openvi, IHt Mafro* 
•en, was lately produced for the fint time at the Imperial 
Opera House. It wan originally brought out at tho 
Haroburgcr-Stndt-Thcnter, on tho 23(1 December. 1845. 
Ikllle. La Grau, Henren Ander, Rndwannor, lieck, and 
liolzl, who sustained tho nrincifial pnrt«, were well re- 
ceived, bat it is unlikely that Dit Matrooin will remain 
long in the bills. Misfortunes, they say, never come 
alone, or, in the words of tho proverb, " It never mins 
but it pours.'* The truth of this was never more diM- 
greebly proved than bv a circumstance connected with 
this same t>pcm, Dit Afatroatn, which was to have been 
repented tho night after its first production. Tho sudden 
indisposition of Horr Andcr, however, rendered this im- 
possiolc, and Robtrt It DiaUe was announced instead, 
with Hcrr Erl as Robert. The latter, however, wn^ in 
the same condition n» Herr Ander, and, on learning that 
his services were required, immediately wrote off tO'tho 
thentro to announce the unftcaM)nablo fact On this the 
manncement put up the IlaguenoU^ with Horr Stcger; 
but Hcrr Stcger waa in tho enjoyment of no better 
health than his colleagues, and, therefore, in order tlint the 
theatre might not be closed, Herr Kreutzcr undertook to 
appear, at a moment's notice in Der FreUchuix, Meyer- 
beer's Prophitt was played on tho 13th inst., for the 
100th time. 

Spodtlni's VaUtlt has been revived hero nl^. Mme. 
Mnrlow was tho Julia; Mme. Hermann, tho High Priest- 
ess; Hcrr Stcger, Licinius; Herr Beck, Cinna, and Herr 
Draxlor tho High Priest 

CovcKKn.^'^farch 18. — There have been only three 
concerts of any conwqnonce— that given on the 11th, bv 
the Manntrgttangttrtin^ in tho pp^nd Redoubtensoiif; 
that on tho 12th Inst., by Frnulcin Fritz, in tho rooms of 
tho GttelUchnfi der Munlfrfundti and Hcrr Stoclc- 
bausen's third concert, on tiic lOth In^t., in the rooms of 
the Munkrtrtin, The third quartet concert, of the sec- 
ond series, given by Herren HcimcsbcrgGr, Dust, Heissler, 
and Schlesinger, took plitco on tho same day as tlie 
Manner gfmn^ertin*» concert The pieces in tho pro- 
gramme wcro Haydn's (quartet in F mnjor, Spohr's quin- 
tet In C minor, for tho piano-forte, admirably played by 
Herr Pirkert, and Beethoven's ** posthumous " quartet in 
C sharp minor. Mile. La Gran intends profitiug by hor 
con«7«*, which will shortly commence, to pay a visit to 
Paris and Dresden. Mme. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is 
expected hero on the 18th. She intends to give, at any 
rate, six concerts, and, poriiaps, moro, tho first to take 
pi are on the 2Gth. 

^ye were looking forward with great interest to a 
performance of Mendelssohn's St, Paul, which we 
were promised at the concert of the GctelUcfuift der 
Musik/reunde, instead of which, Mosart's symphony 
in D major, Mendelssohn's in A major and Uaydn's 
" Storm " choras (Seasons), were given. They were 
all extremely well performed. I was unable to "assist," 
as the French say, at the second concert of the sisters, 
SVilhelmine, Amalie, and Marie Ncruda, which unfor- 
tunately took place on the same day as that of the 
GeselUchaft der Miaikfrcunde ; but a friend who was 
present gave me some account of it. The bentifiriariet 
were very much applauded, especially Friiulcin Wilhcl- 
mine, in Ernst's Jantatia on the march in Otello^ a 
concerto by De Bcriot, and other pieces for the violin. 
I was Korry to hear tliat the concert was not well 
attended. This may be accounted for by the fact that 
the young virtuota has come to Vienna at an unfavora- 
ble time. M. Vicuxtcmps was here before her, and the 
public aro still full of their recollection of him. . . To 
conclude my list of concerts, Hcrr Stockhausen's fourth 
took place on the 23d, and Hcrr liiUxl gave a conct'rt 
on the 2-3th. I do not include in my list a performance 
given b^ the pupils of the esteemed pianist Mile. Anna 
Capponi, on the 21st, in Hcrr Seuffcrt's Rooms, since 
these musicians in embryo cannot yet be counted aa 
regular artists, although many of them promise well. 
Mozart's overtures to TiUta and Mtidcnentretttt and 
Beethoven's trio in C minor, wero among the pieces 
performed by the young piano players, with whom th«ir 
mistress, Mfle. Capponi, has no reason to be dissatis- 
fied. The room was crowded.— On Sunday, the 19th, 
a vocal mass, by Robert Fiihrer, was performed in tho 
parish church of St Augustin. A vocal quartet with 
chorus, by Preindt, was introduced in theomualef and 
a quartet for male voices by Herr L. IDiuptmann, in 
the o^ertorium. Herr Hsuptmann, who is repens 
ckon to the church, and professor of singing at tbe 
Akademio der Tonkwui^ directed the pertormanoe of 
the ioloa and choruaea.— Cor. Afta. World, 

BERLIN^— Mile. Wllholmina Cbiasa haa boeo creating 
aaoosatioo. ThonewiMiiKr Jliifflk-2ies(iM^tayi*'abo 
ifl a MUlanoUo on the phmo, but, in hor oomprehehtioii 
of elevated thoughts, Incomparably taperlor to the ▼!»■ 
linbt** Among the pieces which she played in two oon- 
eerti wort Beethoven's Sonata ajip au i onaia t Mendela- 
■ohn*a tMoBoeDo loiMita in D flat (Dr. Brom at tte 
lioloncdlo)! Bo6thof«n*t •'Mobnli^t" Miatat an in- 

tilt JHUMf and Immi of Uait 



Bf. Vicuxtcmps has given a concert in the Sinfiokadi' 
mtc. Among other pieces placed by this celebrated mrfu- 
o»o, we may especially mention his manuscript Concerto 
in I) minor, dedicated to the King of Prussis. — Mad. 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt's two Concerts have excited a 
vast amount of enthusiasm. The ** Nightingale" wss 
raptuously applauded in her various songs; among, 
which |wo may mention the Romance of RimbsuTt 
from Robert It DitMt, the rondo finale, from the Son- 
nambuia. Mendelssohn's "O Winter." and Taubert's 
** Wer fdajtpert am Dache:* Hcrr Otto Coldschmidt 
pisved some of Bach's compositions, and Moreeaux dt 
Kofon of his own, on the pianoforte. At the second 
concert, Ilcrr Henry Wicniawski executed part of a 
concerto bv Viotti, snd some variations, and Ernst's 
Camital ae Vcnhe, Auher's Marco Spada, has been 
produced at the Kroll'sches Theatre, and Handel's ora- 
torio of Itrtul in Egypt by Herr Stern's GeMangvrrein,^ 

Vicuxtcmps gave his second concert on the 13th, in 
the rooms or the Sinijakadanie. Among other pieces, 
he pLived Tartini's sonata, I^ Trifle du Diable^ Pa- 

Sanini a Petjuetum mobile and an adayio of his own. 
le was assisted by Hcrr Pape, an excellent performer 
on the clarinet, and Friiulcin Schulx, of the Ducal 
Tlieatrc at Weimar.— On the 20th, M. Vieuxtcmpa« 
gave h in third concert in the same rooms and played, with 
Dr. Kullack, Beethoven's sonata in A minor, acdicated 
to Kreutxcr, and other pieccs.f kYou may form some idea 
of the Dotn'Chor concerts, wlicn I tell you that among 
other works, they have lately performed Oabrielli'a 
motet, " Herr^ du bitt vormala gnadia geweaent* Lotti's 
*' Cruei/xut," Palcstrina's "Chrittut faetua eat," 
JomcUi's " Lux pcrpetua** Haydn's " Du biat, dem 
Jluhm und Ehre, and one of the Psalms of Mendels- 
sohn. The programme of the last Sinfonie-Soirte 
comprised Cherubini's overture to the Abencerra^etf 
Haydn's Sinfpnie Militaire, the overture to Der Frei- 
arfiUts (encored), and Borthovcn's symphony in C 
minor. The lovers of music in Berlin are indebU^d to 
Herr K. M. Taubert for the manner in which he hat 
discharged his duties as conductor and director. 

The event which has attracted the greatest share of 
attention latelv, was Mme. Jenny Lind Ooldsehmidt's 
last concert. The great artist gave " I know that my 
Iledeemer liveth," with the deep feeling and indescriba- 
ble manner that especially characterise her singing. 
The aria from / Puritant displayed her talent from 
another point of view, that of perfect artistic skill. 
Mme. Goldschmidt also sang, in the most charming 
way, two licder by Mendclssotin and Schumann, ana 
the popuLir Lied aua Daleeamien," Herr Otto Gold- 
achmidt played Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor, 
for pianoforte and orchestra. 

The repcvseoUtlon of Boleldien^ Die Wei$$e Dame {La 
Dame Blanche} at tiM Opera IIoum, drew a large andlsnee, tht 
novrity bcioK the first sppcaranos of Herr Tbeodor Femes 

I brother of Carl Formes, tho bass), ss Ocorge Drown. Alihongli 
le labored undrr tlio dlKulrantnge of coming after M. Roger, 
Ilerr Formes saqnltted himself In a manner that completely 
satbfled tbs aadknee, who ltt>tlfled their ssHsfketfam by fke- 
qoeat sppbuMs. 
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BOSTON. APRIL 29. 1854. 
Xniic in New Tork. 

Niw Toax, April 24, 1864. 
Dear Dwight : — ^I am decidedly unfortunate, 
for Spohr's music b never interesting or pleasing 
to me, and this winter it has several times occu- 
pied places upon our Fhilbarmonic programmes 
which I should gladly have seen filled with the 
works of Ilaydn and Mozart, to say nothing of 
Beethoven. Saturday evening we had our fourth 
and last concert of tho series, of which I send 
yon here tho 

FBOOBAJOai. 

FAST I. 

B/mphoaF Ko. 20, In D, (flmt time,) Tt» SehMldsr. 

Dedieatad to the members of tho N. T. Phtlhannonlc 800*7. 

Lsifhotco. Allegro Mscstoio.— Andante con mo<o. Bolwiso, 

Allegro eon 8plrlto —Finale, Allegro noa taato. 

Alia, '* Der Kxlegss Lost enccben," tiwa " Jsssooda,** L. Spohr. 

(Dy partkalar rcqasst) 

Mr. Phiup ilATsa. 

Doo Oonesftaats on the air *' Ariby's Daaghtsr,** f . 
Two French lloms aod Orehestn. 
llsssfk II. flcnMiTS snd B. Kai 



FABT n. 

DieWsihedarTVna: Chanettristlo8yaipboDF,a^8B, LBpobr. 

Qiand Duo Coneertaats, in F, on a thsoMfrois Halsvy^ 

Opetm •• I'EelsIr,'* (two pianos,). W. T. WaDasa. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. V. Wauaoo, 

Molodis, **Ulloine,» 

Mr. Pinir Ma 
OmlQVsto***««Bfc.*> 



How many agreed with me I do not know^— I 
judge a gieal maoyi £ar the aadieiice w» thin 
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enough before the last piece; — but it was one of 
the moat dull and tedioos concerts I ever at- 
tended. 

Schneider'i S^rmphony struck me as modelled 
almost slaTishlj after those of Beethoven; but 
the idf^as and themes were pleasing and new, and 
the work, as a whole, not of any overpowering 
grandeur, but well worth hearing. The Andante 
con Moto, mostly consisting of a conversation of 
the wind instruments, with pizzicato accompani- 
ment of the strings, I liked best The Scherzo, 
in its effect much like that in Beethoven's Second 
Symphony, was also good, — better than the Tria 
The finale pleaEed the audience generally the 
best It has a theme in it, just to the taste of the 
majority, which comes up two or three times and 
is played by the brass instruments. It struck me as 
commonplace and rather out^f-place— like a pas- 
sage runaway from the sexton who was burying 
some defunct opera of Auber, or Donizetti. Did 
I like the Symphony ? Yes, I would gladly hear 
it again, but only in connection with one of the 
truly grand works of Mozart or Beethoven, when 
the contrast would render a lighter work just 
what the auditor wants. It is pleasing music ; but 
that indescribable something, which distinguishes 
the great from the commonplace, is wanting. The 
heart was not touched. 

My seat was one at which the vocal music could 
by no possibility be effective. Mr. Mater was 
much applauded ; and so were the performers of 
the Duo on horns, and that on two pianos. 

Spohr*s Weihe der Tdnigf I think should be 
translated the ** Weight of Tones,** for few pieces 
of music seem so completely filled with the spirit 
of heaviness as this. I have heard it often, and 
by one of the best of foreign orchestras as well 
as by our own, and with each repetition it grows 
heavier. I do not deny that the faults may be in the 
hearer— and the hearer will probably never listen to 
it again. The military movement was the only one 
that seemed to attract any general attention, and 
that was not too well listened to. 

A good deal of fault has been found this winter 
with the Philharmonic programmes. I know that 
many of the subscribers have been greatly disap- 
pointed not to have a specimen of Mozart's or 
Haydn's Symphonies. I fear, unless it be under- 
stood next season that one of the three Great 
Symphonists shall appear on each programme, the 
subscription list will show a falling off. I believe 
in the Philharmonic, as does Willis, but I do not 
believe in such programmes as the first and fourth 
of this season have been. Give me one sym- 
phony by Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, and one 
overture out of the list of acknowledged master- 
pieces, and the rest of the bill of fare may be as 
miserable as they please. 

The Sinfonie Soirees of the Beriin Royal Or- 
chestra are nine each winter, and the rule there 
is a symphony of Beethoven at every concert, 
save the ninth ; and sometimes at this the Ninth 
Symphony is performed ; when not, its place is 
supplied by the entire music of EgnunU^ or some 
Bmilar performance* 

I know that I speak the almost unanimous 
opinion of that class to which in fact the Flul- 
harmonio Society must in the long nm look for 
support, when I say that it should give mx con- 
certs at least (better if it gave more, I think), 
and that aa uuTenallj acknowledged classie be 
one of eadi evening'i symphonieai 

I bewd noM of tfa« ounor nnmben of tha 



programme Saturday evening spoken of rather 
contemptuously. I think this wrong. New York 
has not yet reached the point when two sympho- 
nies and two overtures are suflicient for an even- 
ing. There must be here a dessert of sugar- 
plums to follow the strong meat 

Is it not queer that my last letter to you should 
have caused quite an excitement in some quar- 
ters ? I thank you for the paragraph in relation 
to the affair in your last, as no further notice 
seems necessaiy of the little discussion which has 
taken place hero in relation to it On getting 
the necessary documents and looking into the 
eariy history of the Society, I am amused at the 
correctness of my " guess " as to the origin and 
objects of the Philharmonic. I have lying before 
me the announcement of its first scries of concerts 
in 1842-3, with the names of the orchestra and 
committee of arrangements. This committee 
consisted of U. C. Hill, Esq., President (the orig- 
inator of the Society), A. Rciff^ Vice President, 
A. Dodworth, Treasurer ; W. Wood, Librarian ; 
F. W. Rosier, Sec'y ; A. Boucher and 11. Otto. 
I find in the list of performers, including the 
Pianists, &c., sixty-four names, of which thirty- 
four are plainly German, and several others 
English, French and Italian. In proposing to 
give three concerts, the committee says **tho 
chief objects will be to elevate the art, improve 
musical taste, and gratify those already acquainted 
with classic musical compositions, by performing 
the Grand Symphonies and overtures of Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, Haydn, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and 
other great masters, with a strength and precision 
hitherto unknown in this country.** 

It is curious too to note in the account given in 
the Report of the Society, Sept 11, 1852, of the 
preliminary meeting for the formation of the 
Philharmonic, that Mr. Hill called the meeting to 
order, but that A, P. Ileinrich was appointed 
Chairman, and F. W. Rosier, Secretary. ^Vho 
were the first officers chosen, is mentioned above. 

However, it is of the least importance how the 
Society originated or with whom. Let it give 
good music as well performed as the music has 
been this winter, and there is no peradventure as 
to its success. The Philharmonic has educated 
an audience which will sustain it, and which will 
never deny its obligations to Mr. Hill, for his 
early and long continued exertions in the cause 
of good music. Peoan. 
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Complimentary Cronoert to IQss Aima Stone. 

The elegant saloon of the Messrs. Chickering 
was crowded to its utmost capacity on Monday 
evening, by an intelligent and eager audience. 
Trinity Church, of course was largely repre- 
sented ; and so were the musical profession and 
the music-lovers generally. The whole affair 
was eminently successful and must alike have 
gratified the lady and her friends who felt prompt- 
ed to give her this graceful God-speed on the eve 
of her removal to New York. 

The concert opened with a vocal quintet, the 
Canon from Rossini's ** Moses in Egypt,** sung by 
Miss Stone, and other members of the Handel 
and Haydn Society and the Trinity Church 
choir; Mr. Hayter, senior, at the Grand Piano. 
The tenor recitative and air from •• Elijah :" Ye 
peopUf and : I/witk all your heart ye truly seek 
nUf were delivered b the best voice and style of 
Mr. Abtsubsov. In tmthf we know not when 
we have beaid aay ehamber wigiDg, by a male 



voice, more satisfactory in point of refined taste, 
feeling and expression. This was followed by a 
slow movement and finale from one of the fami- 
liar stringed Quartets of the great masters, con- 
tributed by members of the MENDELssonsr 
Quintette Clud. The duct by Spohr; Oh 
Lordf remember my affliction^ one of the most im- 
pressive vocal pieces that we remember by that 
author, was finely rendered by Miss Stone and 
Mr. Arthurson. A fine vocal quartet, with 
solo (Miss Stone), from one of the psalms of Men- 
delssohn, terminated the first part 

Part Second consisted of part of a quartet of 
Beethoven, by the Quintette Club ; the Ace 
Maria of Chcrubini, sweetly and chastely sung 
by Mrs. Wentworth, with Ryan's clarinet 
accompaniment; the trio, Ti prego, Madre pia 
(very Italian in style), by Curschmann ; the fa- 
vorite quartet from ** Moses ;** Mi manca la voce 
(Oh, hear me Jehovah) ; and the brilliant and 
florid Gratiojt agimue of Guglielmi, with clarinet 
oldigatOf which Miss Stone has k>ng since made 
peculiarly her own. She was in excellent voice 
and spirits, apparently, and sang to the regretful 
delight of those about to lose her. 

So ended one of the most unique and interest- 
ing concerts of the season. We trust that this 
warm expression of good feeling on the part of 
the Boston music-lovers and musie-makers will, 
prove some guaranty that Boston shall not a//o- 
gether lose the singer to whom we have owed so 
much of the satisfaction our best oratorio and 
church music. 
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Xendebiohn Quintette Club. 

The drenching rain of Saturday reduced the 
Benefit Concert to a very cozy, sociable little mu- 
sical party; select and sympathetic, and yet 
numerous for such a night Wo believe it was 
quite generally the wish of the friends present 
and absent, that the Club (against whom the 
** clerk of the weather*' appears to cherish a pecu- 
liar spite) should not bo suffered to be so cheated 
of a benefit, any more than the pleasure of such 
a concert should be limited to a mere handful of 
hearers. Our readers therefore will bo glad to 
see, by the announcement in another column, that 
it is resolved to do the thing again and do it 
thoroughly. This evening therefore, wiih an even 
richer prograoune and a greater array of volun- 
teer assistance, the Quintette Club will have its 
^nd^cftf Annual Benefit Concert 

Meanwhile we jot down a few memoranda of 
last Saturday evening, since to those who braved 
the deluge it was a memorable concert, and both 
voice and instruments sounded particularly well 

For the opening, Beethoven's Quartet in B flat, 
the last of the six included in oput IS, and a 
familiar favorite with the Quintette audiences, 
was played by request. Miss Anna Stone 
kindly appeared in the place of Mrs. Went- 
WORTH, who was ill, and sang in rich tones and 
with much expression a contralto recitative and 
air from Mendelssohn's ** St PauL** Mr. Carl 
Hause played a brilliant Impromptu of his own, 
for the piano, dedicated to Spohr, a piece evinc- 
ing not a little cleverness in that sort of composi- 
tion. The same gentleman took the pUce of Mr. 
Heller (who was detained in New York) in a 
Sonata by Bach, fi>r violin and piano, with Au- 
gust Fbies, a clear, dignified, wholesome com- 
pontum in two movements, and well played. 

In place of the l(Mu4iaiid piece of Maehelee 
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(Jlommage h Hdndel)^ aet down in the programme, 
the second part of the concert opened with 
Gonnod's arrangement of the first Prelude, in 
Bach's "Well-tempered Clavichord," in which 
the violin sings a veiy modom and sentimental 
melodj to the original piano prelude, while the 
quartet of strings supply a background of har- 
monj. The general effect, however, as we have 
before remarked, is euphonious and rich. For 
the promised Ave Maria hj Mrs. Went worth, 
Miss Stoee sang a pretty English song. The 
Introduction and Polonaise by Chopin, for piano 
and violoncello^ by Messrs. Hause and Wulf 
Fries; the surpassingly beautiful Adagio from 
Mendelssohn's Posthumous Quintet; and the first 
movement frooT Uununel's brilliant Conderto in 
A minor, by Mr. Hause, were unexceptionably 
rendered and elicited warm ezpressioo of plear 
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American Bebnti in Italy. 

We spoke last week of the engagement of Miss 
Hensler at La Scala. Miss Adelaide Phii/- 
UPS, since her successful d^ut in Rossini's Arsace, 
has ^not relaxed the devoted study of her art, 
and continues to realize the fine hopes which her 
friends had founded on her rare voice and talent; 
reflecting great credit, also, (l^^ ^^ ^'^ ^ forgotten) 
on her excellent teacher, in this city, Madame 
Amoult, with whom she first studied the part 
aforesaid, and the effect of whose teaching was 
noticed in a veiy complimentary manner by 
Garcia, when he first tried the voice of his new 
pupil l^Iiss Phillips is also in l^Iilan, in constant 
friendly intimacy with Miss Hensler, the two at- 
tending all the operas together, and making com- 
mon cause most heartily in their pursuit of true 
artistic excellence. She is engaged, we undei^ 
I stand, to sing in Milan at the Carcano theatre. 



I 



So much for our soprano and contralta Messrs. 
Millard, the tenor, and Sumner, the baritone, 
complete the quartet of native Bostonians. Be- 
fore long wo may hear Italian opera in Boston, 
with all the principal rSlei performed by native 
artists, well trained, and with distinction, in the 
Italian School Respecting the career of our two 
young townsmen, a friend sends us the following 
translation from the Florentine journal, 11 Bwm 
Gusto, The notice is truly Italian in its enthusi- 
asm ; but it M a pity that it does not inform us 
what the <^ra was. Are we to infer from the * 
allusion to the Xof^, that it was the ^ Barber of 
SeviUe"? 

Aaxzzo.— /. and R. Piirareh Tkeair^. (Our 
correspondence.) 

The benefit of the American baritone, Edward 
Sumner, took place on Friday evening, Febraary 
23d. The theatre was crowded to excess. Both 
the boxes and parquette were entirely filled. 
Much praise is due to the inhabitauts of Akzzo 
for their appreciation of the merit of this fine 
artist, who will soon reflect great credit on the 
illustrious nation of his biith. Mention has already 
been made many times of Sumner, and of the 
impression which he has produced by his splendid 
and extraordinary voice, fine method, handsome 
figure, and excellent pronunciation ; the latter he 
has acquired so well, that while sing ing he seems 
to be an Italian rather than an American. This 
Spring, associated with the talented Rnpini, he 
will make the fortune of the manager PompeL 

His appearance was greeted with great ap- 
plaaae, and bnnchea and wreaths of floweia were 
thnwn to Ub from all parts of the honse. Afrtf 



the **Largo''he was presented with a large and 
magnificent bouquet, containing many gifts. It 
came from the hands of his fellow Americans 
resident in Florence. At the end of his cavatina 
he received repeated applaase, accompanied with 
flowers and wreaths, and was called before the 
curtain. 

The quartet in the first act was received with 
great applause, and here praises are due to the 
American tenor, Millard. This young man also 
possesses a magnificent voice, a fine method and 
an excellent figure for the stage. Ho will cer- 
tainly appear in the first theatres. Pompei will, 
for the sake of his own interest, unite him also in 
the Spring to the talented Rupini, of whom it is 
enough to say that she is already known to fame. 
Sumner was loudly applauded in the duct with 
the prima donna in the second act : this has been 
the case, however, every evening ; he and Rupini 
having both understood their parU well, besides 
having very sympathetic, comprehensive, and ex- 
traordinary voices, which rendered it necessary 
that they should be perfectly united. Here again 
they wore called before the curtain with vociferous 
applause. 

This act was followed by the duet from Nabuceo 
—a piece which the beneficiary had selected as 
the principal featore*of the entertainment. To 
attempt a description of the effect produced by 
this duet would be vain. It is enough to say that 
it was sung by Rupini and Sumner. Amidst en- 
thusiastic applauses the artists were called out 
again and again, and hundreds of hunches of 
flowers were thrown from all parts of the house, 
the audience exclaiming: "Bravo Sumner"— 
" Bravo Rupini." At the close of this duet they 
were again presented with two large bouquets. 

To add to the brilliancy of the entertainment, 
the beneficiary called upon the American tenor, 
Millard, the baritone Grimozzi, and the manager 
Pompei, an accomplished artist notwithstanding 
his youth, to favor him by singing the trio from 
the first act of the opera, Chi dura vinee. They 
readily complied, and thus gaily closed the even* 
ing*s amusement. 

I leave you to imagine the gratification of the an- 
dienos at bearing Millard in a fine part, Grimozzi in 
a comic part and finally Pompei, who is famous as 
a player upon the Oboe and English horn, in comic 
song. Millard sang well, and distinguished himself 
more than ever in this part, and we prophecy for him 
a brilliant career baring every possible advantage. 
Finally Pompei surpassed all expectations, those who 
did not know the manager enquiring ** who is that 
fine artist 1** 
The season is closed amid acclamations and fes- 

tirities. 




Anniift.1 Complimentary Benefit Concert. 

%\t Stenielssofeii (QuinWU tflnh, 

RMpwtAilly uiQoance tbftt In conteqnenc* of tbtt •rrcrs 
■totm; whteh pTcwntcd inanj of their friend. ^^^<»^ 
kit SAtunUy Efening, they will by request refNat Um Gonecft 

On Saturday Evening, April 29th, 
AC die inEIONAONy Trcmont Street, 

Aalftod by the following ArtlsU, who hATo kindly toIvb- 

teered their tenrieet : 

ICn. B. A. WENTWOUTII & Mr. A. ARTnURflON, ▼oojtits, 

OARL IIAUSF, Plantot. F. SUCK and CU. BICHLBR, 

VIoUnlitf, and Til. MAAS8, YIoImimUo. 

PROGRAMME. 
Parti. 

1. Qnartftta No. 6, In A, op. 18, ....... Baethoten. 

Allegro and Tema eon Tarlarionl. _ _^ 

2. Book: " The Soldier's Dream," Atwood. 

Ur. A. AaTBUMOR. 
a Ottetto In B flat, op. 20, for tour VIoUna, two Alloa, 

and two Vtoloncellon J*^'**S^' 

AUegio Boderato— Andante— Scheno Allegvo— final*, 

Part II* 

4. Bong : ** Thon art the reft," 

Mrs. B. A. Westwoetb. 
a Ormnd Doo Coneertanto for Violin and Piano, on 
thcmoi flrom " Don Gknranni." 

McenTS. Fates and Hauik. 
a Dni» : •* Ah perdonna,;* Ihwi Clcmen» dl Tito, . . . .Moan. 

lira. WiHTWORTB and Ur. AaTBuaaoB. 
7. Andante and Finale fkom the Concerto for PIum in 

B major,. " 

Cau Haom. 

QT-TlelMta CO oonta, to be had at th« Qsnal ptoect and at lb* 



Honw— fflneo tha abora ma In ^, w« bava laamad Iha* 
Iho prinelpal piece parfonnad waa Verdi^a / 



'MasnadiiU9* 



avbettixietnentxi. 



Ctermanla Serenade Band* 

mHB SBRYICBS Of THIB A880CUTION 



^p^lngio 
1114 If 



H. 1. TELTOW. Agent, 

80 Vayetia Btraal. 



L. H. SOD^THARD. 

TEACHER or IHUSIG, 

HeS l¥MblBff«OM BtTC«t» BoBlom. 
Oal.lC * 






Planoe and Rlelodeons to I«eCe 

OLIVER^ITSON, 

HA8 nfoodTailat7«rPUDof»rta^lIal«daou,BainpbiBaa 
and Bead Oifana, lolal, for eHy arooontiy, OB low tank 
IllwItlilaoM j«Mrft«mttM ilBM«rhlitag.tlM pw^^ii^onld 
•OBalndt lo MNteaa Iha iMtnMMl, ao ahona vfll ba mada 



QT-Doora open at 7)^. Concert to commenM at 8. 



OmxaOB ORQAN. 

AN azeellent Chureh Oifan, belonging to a Society in thte 
City, Is offered for sale. It hai two tonka of keva, and 
pedal baae. and In all twenty-one atope, b In good < rdar, and 
can to dellTwred to the iiurrhaner im mediately. Apply to 

JOliEPU L. BATIild, Na 129 Waeblogloa Bt. 
Apr 16 at 

YESTBY SONGS. 

A COLLECTION of Tlymnii and Tnnes for Babbath Behoola, 
A.' Social Meetings, and l^rivata Deyotlona. 284 pp., 18bm.« 
ftaU cloth, gilt tocks. Price 33 centa. 

C. C« DSAlf 9 TrtoM. Ma$i, S. 3. Soeietf. 
Apr.lS. 4t 

A BOFAANO WANTED. 

P)R a chnreb in Sarannah, Ga. A g9od soprano singer, 
and one who la a good munklan and teacher, woald leeelTa 
a (Ur salary, and And sebolara. Por fbrther partiealars an- 
qnln at th<s office. March 11 8m. 

Baker's New IVfusic Book. 

WB HAVE IN PRESS, 

And thall publiah about the 10th of May* 

A NBIV J1JVENII.B flONO BOOK, 

Br Prot B. F. BAKEB, 

BHTITLin O 

BAKER'S SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK. 

It will to a work of oTer 200 pages, mostly VBW AND 
BEAUTIFUL SONUS, adapted to the School Koom, and far 
social and public gatherings. Prom what we know of tto time 
taken, and the great care OMd In preparing thl^ new mnslo 
book, we doubt not It will rank among the best which tova been 
offered to the murical public. In addition to lea beantiftal 
Poetry and Music, it will contain a System of Elemcntaiy 
Instruction, almple, clear, concise and yet full, and so ndmlr- 
ably adapted to the youthful mind aa to insure a rapid ad- 
Tanoement in this cbanning science. 

Ttocton of Music in Academies, Public and Pitrate Behoola, 
At., aia most lespectf nUy requested to send for ooploa cC this 
1PDM for asaminatkm. 

JOHN P. JEWEre & 00^^_^ 

FubliBhers, Boston. 

JBWETT, PBOCTOR ft WOBTHINOTON, 
Apr 28 8t Clbtsl4>]», Ono. 



OHICKERINa & SONS, 

UANUVACTURERB OP 

PATENT AOTZON 
QRAND AND SQUARE 



Of BVBRT DBBCBIPnOir. 



WABEBOORIS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOaTON. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



^ 
(^ 



iP. 



GREAT BOOK IN PRE88. 

KOOBFS ENCTCLOPJEDU OF MUSIC : 

COMPILED BT JOHN W. UOORE, 

With the ■Mdftanc* of other dbtiojtai«h«d men In tbt miiiilcal 
vnrld. The lotentlfm of th« auihnr !• to mako » nMMt com- 
plete and thoroufh work of the above, which will be a dceld* 
erataa In the world of mwW. It will be pabitohrd hi od« 
elegant Royal Octavo Tohime of about 900 pagca, donblt eol- 
OBsa, and will cootaln a complete 

Dictionary of ^Inslcal Terms, 

A HISTOBT OF THE SOIENCB OF MXTSIO, 
tnm thocarlkeltiiBe to the pmeBt,a 

nrcatiM OB Euraony and Thorough Bass, 

a dfwrlptloa of all known Musical THinvMcim, with the 
namea of the noet dlatingolwhed makers and a complete Musi- 
cal BloKraphy of orer three thmiMuid of the meet dhtlngul^hed 
Oempoerra and Mtti4clan« who have ever livi<d. Mr. Moore has 
•pent several vcnre in compiling thin valuable work. It ii now 
going through tiM praai aa rapidly aa will comport with 



P. 0.— The above nplcndld work, which will prove Invalnablo 
to overy profcMlonal mo»lcl«n, and to every amateur, will be 
mndy thl» spring ; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the inimenw labor bestowed upoa 
II, and the dUBculty of stereotyping a work so full of ezampks. 
Tke delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

TIm price, bound in cloth, will be 94 CO. 

Tho price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 60. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, ft Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Comhill. Boston ; 
JBWSTT, PROCTOR ft WORTIIINOTON, 

. . . Cleveland. 

Wnibolbrsakby nil the book and bosIo dealers In tlw 
osutry. 2m F,b. 11. 



John Bunyan Still Liyes I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE, 
ns mmiB aro nmiiTAsui auioobt or 

THE PILGRIM'S PBOORESS, 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 Inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STBIL, by Andrews, containing 2S0 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Chri4>rian passed, on his Journey tnm 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should havn 
this splendid production of human geniua. 

Tbstiiioiiuu of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publlsher.fron tliomostdls- 
ttngalslMd Ben of England and America. 

JOHlf P. JEWETT, P«Uls]i«r. 

OBO. X. 8ICKELS is ns onT airiioiuzbp Aobstt fob Bos- 
ffOH. DIs rooms are at the Am. S. 8. Union, No. 9, Comhill, 
where be keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented VraaMS, designed eipivsaly for h, nt the lowial 
""•**■ Mot. U. 



€o ^abbatli Irljool ^Qpniottnitnts. 

Wo hofO>ut published s beautlAil Book for your use, snllllsd 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL, 

A s ssip l ets co l leetfcm of Hymns and Tunes for 8abboth Schools, 
PamlUes, and Social Uatberings. 

BT WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
Plofosssr of Musle la Charlestowa Female ScbIooix. 

Wo beHsfvo thnt upon examlnntion this will be found lo bo 
«oe of the most beautiful colkctlona of Mualo and Unnas for 
ChlMrso over published. 

PBIGB HFTEEN DOLLARS PER nUNDRXD. 

JOHN 7. JEWETT & 00^ 
Apr 1 Si. PnbllBli«rs, BootOB. 



FlA?iO-FOATE 1X8TM:cT10?&. 

G. A. BCHMITT, (From Germany,) 

TBAGUER OF THE PIASO-FORTB* 

IB BOW prepared to give lessons at the resldenee sT popOsor 
at bis own midmce. No. 7 Usymarkct Place. 
Mr. S. Bay be addressed at the Buais stores of OUfsr Dilsstt 
or Nathan Richardson. 

Refen lo the following gentlemen : Jonr S. Dwmr, Bm.. 
HAunT,DATis ft Go., Ouvsm Ditsoii, Maxiav Bicbammo*. 



D. B. NEWHALL. 

KAXfUFAOTUBER AXID DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

>•• M4 'WMklBstOB Btroot, BootoB* 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED.rmfED,^ TOLET. 
Apr.JO. If 

K. D. COTTON. 



Bui^iili, ne&eh, and ^™^*-^ffin StatipMry, 

DBAWINO & PAIKTIMa MATERIALS, 
V ^ 



1^ 






In all its TariouB branohos, 

VBATLT AND FBOMPTLY EXISCXTTED, 

BY KDWAIIO L. BALCH, 

Office Journal 'of ^uf U, No. 21 %t\M %i. 

The MEDAL AND DTPLOMA awarded him by the Mam. 
Charitable Mechanic Association for superior workmanship, 
Bay be seen at his oOce. 



JUST PX7BLISHED, 

CnORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn's Oratorio of ELIJAII. 
CUORUS PARTS to IlandePs Oratorio of the MESSIAIL 
CLASSICAL- CUORUS BOOK, by Bakeb ft Soutbabd. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCUOOL SONG BOOK, by Obo. W. Pbatt. 

Goorgo P. Sood ^ Co., Publishon, 

13 Tremont f trsel. 



nor 6 



8!^ MUSIC prcpamd fbr nttw—trpl^K* 



(FROM DITSON'S CATALOGUE.] 

OEMS FROM BEETHOVEN. 

On. 2 Three Sonatas, No. 1, E minor, 75 

2 M MM £c 1 Aft 



7 Grand Sonato, E flat, l,oo 

10 Three Sonatas, No. 1, C minor, m 



a 

M 
M 

•« 10 " « « 2,F, CO 

•« 10 " •« ** i.D 'k 

« 13 Sonata Parhetlque.C minor, 76 

" 14 Two Sonatas, No. 1, E, 50 

W 14 M U M 4 A -J* 

H s 5""** ?*"**■» ^ 1.W 

i 2 Grand Sonata, A flat, 75 

« S Two Sonatas, No. 1, C sharp minor, fiO 

"27 ** " •* 2. E «»> en 

" 28 Sonata Pastoral, D, 75 

•• 81 Three Sonatas, No. 1, G 75 

Z 5} « « ** 2,D minor, 75 

« 81 " " " «,Bflat... 1/v) 

" 49 Two Sonatas, No. 1, minor 88 

M 49 it U M 4 Q^ na 

« Sf Jwnd^Mt^SC, 1,00 

« 54 S«natA,F, tO 

•« 57 Sonara Appa<s., Emlnor^ 1,00 

«• 78 Sonat*. V iiliarp, CO 

" 79 Sona(ine.G, , go 

M 81 SonaU Chanict., Les Adienx, L*Absenee, ot lo 

Retonr.Eflat, 75 

« 90 SonatA, E minor, 75 

*« 100 Sonata,A, 75 

•* 106 Ormnd SonaU, D, 1^ 

I! YH ?««>*18onatA,E, i,00 

Jl 110 Sonnta,A, 1,00 

A i » PODttb^^ \j^ ••■■••■««e**««*«i«av«aeea«e*e«*ae««l f'^O 

•• 93 SeTenth Symphony, A, l^ 

OllTor DlUoii, 115 iras4ai«rMi Su 



UARTIirS GXTITARS. 

TITE solwriber^ are mX^ a?rntii for this citr, fbr the sale of 
those JuMly cckbratra Gui;.-vrs. Prirct from S30 10 (GO. 
Eeeiy iojtiruuivnt U w.imntc<l to i^tanU thl* clim.i(e. 

GEO. P. Ul^KU ft CO., 13 Tttmont Stnet. 



HEWS' PATENT 

AMERIOANAOTION PIANOFORTE. 

THE MANUFACTURER is in potveMlon of numerous testl- 
mosials from ai«rlnguiflhc<l Mu!«ic»l IVofcsMrs, who hate 
used the greatly Improerd ACTIO.N PIANO, commending II 
In high terms. The attention of purehaners and amateurs of 
Mnsis to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. UEWS, 866 Vasktrngton St., Btfm. 
Apr. 10. If 



UANUEL FENOLLOSA 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gsat's Blocs, cornor of WaShlngtea 

and Summer Streets. 

Re/ereneu. 
Messrs. CmcKtsixo, J. P. Jcwcrr, Gio. Pitvcbabo, Boston. 
Mossis. Gcosai Psasobt, B. U. Sossbs, Salem. 

Jan. 21. 8m. 



GBEAT MASTERS FOB LITTIE PUPILS. 

Im covTM of VvbllcsLtlon *. Heveral Numbfn 

Birrady iHsvrA. 

GREAT MASTERS FOR LITTLE PUPnit: A Selcethm 
from the Clasfical Works of IlanUrl, Haydn, Moout, 
Beethoeen, ftc. fte. Easily arranged and fingered, by Tuomas 
Baeks. 

Opinions of the English Press, 

•* We cordially recommend rhh work (o all Teachers of the 
Piano- Forto. The desired object Is obtained in a manner truly ^ 
pleasing to the pupil ; and by the use of Mr. Baker> Terelon 
of the Great Masters, that which was an Irksome, wiU become 
a delightful ta^k.'*— J&A. ' 

** As an Instructive, and at the same time pleaiting work, we 
know of no publication that cnn surpass lt.">- Jirutol ASemry, 

** The Idea of this work ki worthy of commendation, and the 
manner in which It has been carried out, equally so. It will 
bo of great use to teachers."— tVuN'/oy TimeM, 

** We conlLnlly recommend this little work, which from ths 
rapid ImproTrment and pleading pncllce It Is likel/ to impart 
to tyros, we expect will prove a boon to both Master and 
Pnpll."— 3fiV//aii4 Gwitfics' HtraU. 

PubUsbodbr 

Olimr Dltson, 115 ITasAingrmi Si., Bssfen. 



HANIST AND TEACHER OF MITSIO, 

OFFERS his serrlccs as an Instructor in the higher bnnehco 
of Piano plajing. Mr II. may be addresMd at the muslo 
stores of Nathax KicoAiDsoy, 282 Washington 81. er 0. P. 
Run ft Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

JUmniCBS :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Tenon St. 
Miss K. E. Prinn., S«lem. 
Miss Mcbolv^i) South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Plaee. Feb. IS. 



LESSONS m smamG. 

FREDERIC RUDOLPH 



F. F. MULLER, 

DTRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old Sooth 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society : 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &S. &o. &o. 

Roaldence, No. 3 Wlmter Place, Boston. 

uTtr 



OEOBGE J. WEBB & C0*8 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 



MUe. OABEIELLE D£ LA MOTTE 

OITN 

IN8TRUOTION ON THE PIANO, 

Ain> MAT St AOORESSCn AT * 

Feb. 4 8kB •59 IIA^iCOCK STREET. 



OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instfuctiott on the Piano, and suiy be addrrswd at tho 
WiyTUROP UoUKB. Terms :~&'>0 per quarter of 24 Ifisoni, 
two a we«-k ; faO per quarter of 12 lessons, one a weak. 
Not. 12, if 



J. B. WHEATON, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at tb« Music Stores of Nathan RichardMn, or Then. 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Dss B. 



Clkambcro, No. 3 Winter Street, Boston. 
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UsiidelMcdm. 

[Frcim ths Gernun of W. A. Lamtadicb.] 

(CoDtlBued tcia p. 18 ) 

In mott towns of importance in Germany, the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
printiog weu kept irith {jreat public rejoicings, and 
at Leip»ic, (be book-mart of the Coutineut, the 
festival was attended with more than uaiial honon. 
It was Mendelssohn's duty to aelect and adapt to 



music a poei 



I best suited i 
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pre«8 a great national feeling, and the hymn was 
to be tODtt at Iho uncovering of the Gutlenberg 
Btatue. There nai a swarm of candidates for the 
libretto part of the buunesi, but the choice fell on' 



a soniE by Adolph Prdlsa, a Divinicy lecturer, of 
the Gymnasiumof Freiberg. The opening words, 
" Valerland, in dfinen Gauen brack der lichle 
Morgen an" were accompanied by wind instru- 
ments alone ; and I remember well, amid the 
general excitement in the Gewandhaus, at the 
first rehearsal, how the venerable Rochlitz shared 
the enthusiasm of the younger and more suscepti- 
ble spirits around him. The old man'sface lighted 
up with pleasure, and, as the joyous straius pealed 
out, he seemed to bail the dawn of a new era in 
Art. So much for the first trial of the national 
hymn \ but grave doubts were entertained of the 
effect of the music which was to be given on the 
day of the festival, alfresco, in the market-place. 
It was residved to rehearse again in the gardens of 
the SchiiCzenhaus, and assign the places of the 
orchestra and vocal performers at convenient dis- 
tances from each other. This was a difficult task for 
our conductor, and many will remember how 
Felix, on the day of the performance, was seen 
moving about the temporary stage on the " Ratb- 
haus," and showing the musicians their proper 
places. At last, two bodies of chorus were 
arranged at sc^ne distaQce from each other, Men- 
delssohn and David othciating respectively as their 
leaders. The music began witb aciorafe, "Be- 
gehl mil heUigcm Lobgaang," to the tune of 
"AlUin Goliin der HBh' lei Elir." ITien came 
the Guttenberg song, au allegro molto for tenor 
voices, " Der Ilerr sprach, ea werde Lickt ;" and, 
to conclude, a chorale to the melody, " Nun danket 
Me Goll," This work belongs to a class of com- 
positions which bear no number or mark, like 
most of ibe author's productions ; but, with many 
of his later works, it was published by Breitkopf 
and Iliirtel. The GuUeali^rg song has also been 
publisbed in an arrangement for a single voice, 
and, as a national and genuine German song, de- 
serves a large sale and wide circulation. The 
impression made by the performance of these 
pieces was not equal to what might have been 
tairly anticipated in behalf of such music ; but 
much of the sound was lost in the open air, and a 
thousand singers, at least, would have been neces- 
sary to do justice to the work- 
All these compositions were, however, but the 
preludes to that great work which was deservedly 
reckoned the brilliant feature of the Leipsic 
Festival. We allude to the Lobgesang, gnuae 
Symphonie Canlala, iion Mendelssohn Barinoldg, 
eigent 2u dem Fesle gediclilet, which was heard for 
the firet lime in the church of St. Thomas, at 



King," accompanied by the 
organ) and the Dettingea Te Deum of Handel. 
I do not agree with those wbo think that the 
greater part of the orchestral work had been 
written before the lime we are treating of, and 
that the vocal parts were added subsequently, and 
for this particular occasion.^ The Lobgesang, in 
its integrity, bears the stamp of a freshness and 
connected tystcm of arrangement, which, I am 
persuaded, could not have been found in a work 



can discover in the Hymn of Praise a mere it 
tarion of the D minor symphony of BeelbovsD. 
The two compositions are about as much h'ke each 
other as the " God the Father " of Michael Angelo 
to the " Sistiue Madonna" of Raphael, or the 
" Transfiguration " in the Vatican. The two 
works have this in common. Beethoven's sym- 
phony concludes witb vocal parts, which form tba 
larger half of Alendelssohn's Lobgesang; so that 
the first three orchestral subjects form, in reality, 
but subdivisions of the one entire work, and the 
whole composition, in two parts, divides a great 
orchestral and vocal subject. While Beethoveo 
avails himself of men's voices, as his last resourca 
to express a painful effort to attun joy (dot 
ichmerzliche Ringen nach Freude), Felii wished 
to explain the exultation which followed on salvar 
tion from the powers of darkness. To effect thia 
purpose, he used both vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic; and hence, significantly enough, his work bean 
the title of a Syntfihonie Canlala. The leading 
idea in the opening part, introduced by trombone* 
and trumpets, and repeated by thetWfiof the initro- 
menls, is reproduced with grander and more com- 
bined bunts of harmony. An inspiri^ng chorus, 
" All that have Life and Breath, praise Ye the 
Lord," opens the vocal part of the work, which 
abounds with magnificent created and choral 
pieces. The lovely duet, " I wuled for the Lord," 
precedes, perhaps, the noblest solo and chorut 
that can be found in the sacred works of Men- 
delssohn. " The Sorrows of Death had closed all 
around Me, atid Hell's dark Terrors had got hold 
upon Me," are the words which form the mournful 
prelude to the question, three times repeated, 
" Watchman,wiQ the Night soon pass?" Apause 
ensues, and the treble voices answer in tones fuU 
of consolation; "The Night is departing, the Daj" 
is at Hand ; let us cast off the Works of Dark- 
ness, and put on the Armor of Light" This 
chorus, confessedly one of the greatest that have 
been written by any composer in these days, 
may be compared in effect to the " Es leerde 
Lichl"o[ Haydn, and the" A/acAcdicAau/,uwrde 
LichI," in "St. Paul." But greater weight and 
solidity is to be found in the Lobgesang ; and the 
chorus, with its intricacies and elaborate writing, 
still appeals to all, as a genuine inspiration of the 
compoaer. A chorale, full of Christian gratitude, 
"Now, thank GJod," and a duet for lenor and 
soprano, precede the final chorus, " Ye People, 
Kings, Heaven, and Earth, bring to the Lord 
Honor and Might," and the wholo weight of the 
instruments is thrown into a noble fugue with 
which the Lobgesang concludes. 

People of course judge differently in recording 
the works of Mendelssolm \ and, availing myseu 
□f that liberty of taste and choice, which is gladlv 
conceded to others, I venture, after much consid- 
eration, to call the Lobgesang the greatest of hti 
works. It ie enlirelt/ original, and independent ot 
other men's conceptions, which cannot be said tot 
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the St. Paul ; and, in pointing to the Lobgesang 
as a genuine picture in the happiest style of the 
artist, we rise from our contemplation, humbled, 
and astonished that one of ourselves could so worth- 
ily have praised the Creator. The first per- 
formance, which was excellent as rcn[ards the 
chorus and orchestra, created a great enthusiasm, 
which manifested itself ^though the audience 
were in a church) in whispers and audible ex- 
pressions of approval. A few evenings afterwards, 
Felix was serenaded by some of the members of 
the chorus. He lived at this time in Leugenstein's 
Garden,^nd I remember his appearing there to 
answer the deputation in such plain words as 
these : — " My friends, I am a man, as you know, 
of few words, but I thank you heartily." We 
answered him with three musical " hips " {Ein 
dreif aches gesungenes Hoch). 

Shortly after this great ovation, Mendelssohn 
designed a scheme to revive and perpetuate, as 
far as he could, the name and memory of a mu- 
sician towards whom he had always entertained 
lively feelings of gratitude. John Sebastian Bach 
had been for a long time director in the Thomas- 
schule at Leipsic, and to raise subscriptions and 
erect a statue seemed to be an appropriate and 
graceful act on the part of Mendelssohn, who 
held the name of Bacn in such veneration. Felix 
determined to defray the expenses of the statue 
form his own means, and issued prospectuses of 
concerts, the proceeds of which he intended 
entirely to devote to the object. Bach's works 
were to be the chief features in the programme ; 
and on the 6th of August, in St. Thomas's church, 
there was a grand organ performance, consisting 
of the following pieces : — the fugue in E major, 
an extempore on the chorale, " Schmiicke dich, O 
liebe Seele ;" Prelude and fu^ue in A minor ; the 
Passe-caille, in C minor, with twenty-one varia- 
tions ; the Pastorella and Toccata in A minor ; 
and, to conclude, a second extempore on the sub- 
ject, " O Uaupt toll Blut und Wundenr All 
these compositions of Bach were executed by the 
enerpetic Mendelssohn, whose or^an-playing aston- 
ished the critics, and satisfied them that he was 
equal, single-handed, to bear the whole onus of a 
public performance. 

On reviewing the ceaseless exertions of Men- 
delssohn during the short space of one year, we 
cannot wonder that his health became often sub- 
ject to attacks brought on by anxiety and labor, 
and we have to record here a rather serious illness 
which seized him shortly after this concert. He 
recovered, however, soon enough to journey to 
England, where he had been engaged to direct 
the Birmingham festival, and bring out the Lob- 
gesang. On the 11th of September, before his 
arrival in London, the first retiearsal of this work 
took place in the Hanover Square Rooms. Mr. 
Knyvett directed, Mr. Turle presided at the organ, 
and M. Moscheles assisted in the general manage- 
ment of the performance. On the 20th of tnis 
month, Mendelssohn arrived in England, and 
conducted his Lobgesang at Birmingnam, three 
days afterwards. I cannot say, for certain, whether 
he was invited to Court by the Queen of England 
that year or in 184 2, the occasion of his next visit; 
but the story I am about to relate is not impaired 
by want of accuracy in the date of its actual 
occurrence. It would be superfluous here to state 
that Queen VictDria and Prince Albert are both 
excellent connoisseurs in music, and we cannot 
wonder at Felix beins honored with a special in- 
vitation to attend Her Majesty. She received 
the musician in a quiet, unostentatious manner, 
the Prince and another gentleman being the only 
witnesses of the interview. When he entered 
the apartment, the Queen apologized for the dis- 
order of her reception room, and, assisted by 
Mendelssohn, began to set things to rights. Some 
noisy parrots were cashiered and banished for a 
time to her boudoir, and, now that there were no 
hindrances, the Queen sang some of Mendelssohn's 
own vocal pieces, but appeared ill-pleased with 
herself and her performance. " He might ask 
Lablache " ^she said) " if she could not do those 
songs more justice ; out she was nervous before 
the composer," etc. The story was a favorite one 
with Mendelssohn, and naturallv enough. 

On the 2d of October, Jdendelssohn and 



Moscheles travelled together from London to 
Leipsic ; and the former appeared at his post of 
conductor at the Second Suoscription Concert of 
the season. On the 19th of this month, in the 
large concert room of the Gewandhaus, Bach's 
triple concerto was given by Mme. Schumann, 
Moscheles, and Mendelssohn, and, on the 3d of 
December, the immortal Lobgesang was heard for 
the first time in the Gewandhaus. A party of 
enthusiasts had decked the conductor's desk with 
flowers, and when tlie illustrious man appeared to 
lead the Jubilee overture, he was greeted with a 
storm of applause, the earnest of the ovation he 
was to reap after a hearing of the Lobgesang. 
This work occupied entirely the second part. 
The alto and tenor were Mile. Schloss and Ilerr 
Schmidt ; and so uproarious was the applause at 
the conclusion of the piece, that it seemed not 
improbable that the audience would have carried 
off the composer, desk, flowers, and all, on their 
shoulders back to his residence. The news of this 
triumph reached the ears of the Court, and the 
King, arriving on the 1 5th of December at Leip- 
sic, expressed a wish to hear the Lobgesang. It 
was accordingly repeated on the lOth of this 
month by the same orchestra and chorus as before. 
The King selected the pieces to form the first part 
of the concert. They were as follows : the over- 
ture to Weber's Oberon^ cavatina from Figaro^ 
" Giunse aljin il momento" sung by Mile. Schloss, 
and the Kreutzer sonata of Beethoven (Op. 47), 
played by Mendelssohn and David. But the great 
and peculiar interest of this concert was centred 
in the Lobgesang ; and the King, who after the 
performance lei't bis seat and thanked Mendels- 
sohn in person for the rich treat he had afibrded 
him, reminded the proud spectators of this inter- 
view of the words of the poet : — 

" Es darf der Sanger mlt dem Kon!^ gehn, 
Sie beide wandeln auf der Menscheit Huhn." 

[To b« continued.] 



DAY AND NIGHT 80NQS. 

BT WILUAM ALLmaBAM. 

I. THE TALLET STREAM. 
Stream flowing swiftly, what music is thine 1 
The breezy rock-pass, and the storm-wooiog pine, 

Have taught thee their murmurs, 

Their wild mountain murmurs ; 
Subdued in thy liquid response to a sound 
Which aids the repose of this pastoral ground ; 
Where our valley yet mingles an awe with the love 
It smiles to the sheltering bastions abote ; — 

Thy cloud-haunted birthplace, 

O Stream, flowing swiftly ! 

Encircle our meadows with bounty and grace ; 
Then move on thy journey with tranqniller pace, 

To And the great waters. 

The great ocean-waters. 
Blue, wonderful, boundless to vision or thought; 
Thence, thence, might thy musical tidings be brought 1 
One waft of the tones of the infinite tea I 
Our gain is but songs of the mountain from thee : 

Thy primitive issue, 

Thou Stream of our valley! 

And have we divined what is thunderM and hiss'd. 
Where the awful ledge glimmers through scieens of 
grey mist, 

And raves forth its secrets. 

The heart of its secrets ? 
Or leam*d what is hid in thy whispering note, 
Mysteriously gathered from fountains remote. 
Where the solitudes spread in the upper sunshine? 
Stream flowing swiftly, what music is thine? 

Far- wailed, prophetic? 

Thou Stream of our valley ! 



XIV. 



THE CUPIDS. 

I. 
In a grove I saw one day 
A flight of Cupids all at play, 
Flitting bird-like through the air, 
Or alighting here and there, 
Making every bough rejoice 
With a most celestial voice. 



Or amongst the blossoms found 

Boiling on the swarded ground. 

Some there wpre with wings of blue, 

Other some, of rof«y hue, 

Here, one plumed with purest white, 

There, as dyed in golden light; 

Crimfon some, and some I saw 

Color'd like agjiy m.acaw. 

Many were the Queen of Rcauty*s — 

Many bound to other duties. 

II. 

A band of fowlers next I spied, 
Spreading nets on every side. 
Watching long, by skill or hap 
Fleeting Cupids to entrap. 
But if one at length was ta*en. 
After mickle time and pain, 
Whether golden one or blue. 
Piebald, or of rosy hue. 
When they put him in their cage 
He grew meagre as with oge. 
Plumage rumpled, color coarse, 
Voice unfrequent, sad, and hoarse; 
And little pleasure had they in him. 
Who had spent the day to win him. 



XV. LOVELY MARY DONNELLY. 
( To an bish Tune.) 

Oil, lovely Mary Donnelly, it's you I love the best! 
If fifty girls were round you Pd hardly see the rest 
Be what it may tlie time of day, Uie place bo where 

it will, 
Sweet looks of Mary Donnelly, they bloom before me 

still. 

Her eyes like mountain water tliat*s flowing on a rock. 
How clear they are, how dark they are ! and they give 

me many a shock. 
Red rowans warm in sunshine, and wetted with a showV, 
Could ne'er express tlie charming lip that has me in its 

pow'r. 

Her nose is straight and handsome, her eyebrows lifted up. 
Her chin is very neat and pert, and smooth like a china 

cup. 
Her hair's the brag of Ireland, so weighty and so flne; 
It's roUmg dow^n upon her neck, aitd gathered in a twine. 

Tho dance o' last Whit-Monday night exceeded all 

before. 
No pretty girl for miles about w:is missing from the 

floor; 
But Mary kept the belt of love, and but she was gay! 
She danced a jig, she sung a song, that took my heart 

away. 

When she stood up for dancing, her steps were so com- 
plete. 

The music nearly killed itself to listen to her feet; 

The fiddler moan'd his blindness, ho heard her so much 
praised, 

But bless* d himself he wasn't deaf when once her voice 
she raised. 

And evermore I'm whistling or lilting what you sung, 
Your smile is always in my heart, your name beside my 

tongue ; 
But you've as many sweethearts as you'd count on both 

your hands. 
And for myself there's not a thumb or little finger stands. 

Oh, you*re the flower o' womankind in country or in 

town; 
The higher I exalt you, the lower I'm cast down. 
If some great lord should come this way, and see your 

beauty bright. 
And you to be his lady, I'd own it was but right 

might we live together In a lofty palace hall. 
Where joyful music rises, and where scarlet curtahis fall ! 
might we live together in a cottage mean and small. 
With sods of grass the only roof, and mud the only vrall 1 

lovely Mary Donnelly, your beauty's my distress. 
It's far too beauteous to be mine, but I'll never wish it 

less. 
The proudest place would fit your face, and I am poor 

and low; 
But blessings be about you, dear, wherever you may go! 
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A Sketch of the History of the Piano-forte 

and of Pianists. 

(Continued from p. 26 ) 

It was towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury that Hans Ruckers first bc<van to manufac- 
ture his harpsichords. This artist, and his two 
sons, John and Andrew, who rivalled their father 
in ability, sent a prodi(;ious quantity of tlieir 
instruments into France and Germany. 

For a long period the Italians did not avail 
themselves of the improvements made in the 
harpsichord, and contmued to construct them 
with two strings only and with a single key- 
board. The best manufacturers of Italy, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, were a 
Venetian priest of the name of Zanctti, Crotonc, 
and Farrmi. The latter conceived the idea of 
mounting his harpsichord with catgut strings 
instead of wire, which gave them a more mellow 
and soft quality. To this kind of instrument he 
gave the name of clavictherium ; and his ex- 
ample was shortly after followed by several Ger- 
man manufacturers. About the year 1620, Ki- 
goli, of Florence, invented the vertical harpsi- 
chord, which has since been imitated in a variety 
of the piano-forte. About the same period, 
Richard, a Parisian artist, acquired ^reat and 
merited reputation for the excellence of his harp- 
sichords. He was the first who conceived the 
idea of substituting small slips of cloth in place 
of the quill, for producing the sound ; by this 
means he succeeded in obtaining tones more 
agreeable, and yet without any diminution of 
power. Richard formed several distinguished 
artists, who necessarily perfected different details 
in the manufacture of the harpsichord. 

Improvements so important as these could not 
fail to excite a corresponding emulation in the 
performers on these instruments, aud to produce 
a beneficial effect upon their talent. The first 
book of instruction published on the art of per- 
forming on the harpsichord, &c., dates from the 
commencement of the seventeenth century; it 
was the production of Geronimo Diruta, a mem- 
ber of the order of Friars Minor, who was born 
at Perugia, about the year 1580, and filled the 
situation of organist in the principal church of 
Chioggia, a small town in the Venetian state. 
His work is entitled // Transylvano, dialogo 
sopra il vero modo di suonar organi e stromenti da 
penna. Parte prima, Venezia, 1615, folio. The 
work is dedicated to a prince of Transylvania, 
who had been a pupil ox the author, and to this 
circumstance it owes its title of // Transylvano. 
Besides the didactic part, which treats of the 
method of fingering keyed instruments, and con- 
tains a series of exercises for that purpose, bear- 
ing considerable analogy to those which still find 
a place in the greater part of modern books of 
instruction, we find a variety of toccatCy and 
other pieces by Diruta, Claudio Merulo, Andre 
Gabrielli, Paolo Quagliati, Giuseppe Guami, and 
other celebrated composers. The second part of 
Jl Transylvano was published at Venice, in 1522, 
in the same form as the first. It is divided into 
four books ; the first treats delta tablatura, or the 
art of writing music for the organ and other 
keyed instruments; for the imperfect state of 
printing and engraving at this period rendered it 
necessary to make use of particular signs for 
representing notes and their comparative value. 
The second book relates to the rules of compo- 
sition ; the third, to the church tones and their 
transposition ; and the fourth to the mixed use of 
organ stops. A work of this kind is very im- 
portant as regards the history of the art ; for it 
may be considered a summary of the knowledge 
possessed by the artists of that remote period. 
It is to be regretted that copies of it are become 
rare. 

I before observed, that the progress of the art 
of performing on keyed instruments was in a 
ratio to the degrees of perfection to which they 
had been brought. Nothing can be a more con- 
clusive proof of this than the impulse given to 
organ and harpsichord music, in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, by Geronimo Fresco- 
baldi, organist of St. reters at Rome, and who 
was born at Ferrara, in 1591. His name was 



celebrated throughout Europe, and his works, 
which are still admired, have survived the loss of 
a multitude of other productions of that period. 
This great artist may be considered as the 
founder of the harpsichord school ; for, before his 
time, there was no difference between the music 
written for the clavichord, spinet, and harpsichord, 
and that composed for the organ. He was the 
first who wrote exclusively for the latter, and his 
compositions were published under the title Toe- 
cafe d'intavolalura di Cembalo, Roma, 1651, 
folio. It may be remarked, that the term toccata 
was almost the only one employed in the earlier 
part of the seventeenth century, to designate 
pieces of music for keyed instruments. Hence 
came the expression to touch the piano (toccare).* 
The term sonata was applied to pieces for the 
violin and viola. At a later period, the sonata, 
which consists of a regulated number of move- 
ments, was adopted in place of the toccata, 
which consisted out of one, and which gradually 
fell into disuse. Various collections of pieces of 
this kind were published by Frescobaldi, 1627 
and 1637, which put the finishing stroke to his 
reputation. That true test of genius, expression, 
is perceptible in several of the compositions of 
this celebrated man, particularly in a song with 
variations under the name of La Romanesca. 
The character of melancholy which predominates 
in this piece is, perhaps, one of the earliest ex- 
amples m the monuments of art, of the expressive 
style applied to instruments. As for the rest, 
the music of Frescobaldi abounds with orna- 
ment, and with elaborate passages, which would 
not be without their difficulties even to the most 
skilful of modern pianists. 

Frescobaldi formed several pupils, who carried 
into different parts of Europe the result of his 
excellent method of performance on the harpsi- 
chord, and which powerfully contributed to the 
rapid progress of this instrument One of the 
most distinguished among them is Froberger. 
Till his time, no distinction had been made in 
Germany between compositions for the organ and 
those of other keyed instruments. This artist 
was born at Halle, in Saxony, about the year 
1631, and was sent to Rome by the emperor Fer- 
dinand III., where he was placed under the care 
of Frescobaldi. Having completed his musical 
education under this celebrated master, he trav- 
elled through the whole of Europe, and excited 
admiration wherever he went. After encounter- 
ing various romantic adventures, and running 
several risks of his life, he happily terminated his 
career in the court of the emperor of Austria. 
His influence with respect to the progress of the 
harpsichord in Germany was equal to that of his 
countryman and contemporary, Johann von Kerl, 
in regard to the organ. Two of his works remain 
as monuments to attest the high degree of perfec- 
tion to which, at least in particular parts, be had 
carried this branch of the art The first is enti- 
tled JJiverse curiose e rarissime Partite di Toc- 
catCf Ricercatej Capricci e Fantasie^ 5*c.; per gli 
amatori di cembali^ organic e instromenti, Munich, 
1695, folio. The second has for its title Diverse 
ingeniosissime, rarissime e non mat piu viste cu- 
riose Partite di Toccate, Canzone, Ricercale, 
AUemande, Corejiti, Sarabante e Gigue, di cemr 
bali, organi e instromenti. Munich, 1714, folio. 
These works were printed a long time alter his 
death, and the pompous titles given them prove 
the high degree of estimation in which they were 
held. 

The residence of Froberger at Paris had a 
very important influence on the progress of the 
harpsichord among the French, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The most celebra- 
ted among the performers on this instrument, at 
this period, was Jacques Champion, son of An- 
toine Champion, who had been organist to Henry 
IV., and was the father of Andre Champion of 
Cbambonnieres. So lively was the impression 
made upon the latter by the performance of Fro- 
berger, that he at once caught his manner and 
spirit He changed his style, which before had 
been bad, and adopted the more large and noble 

* This is one of the conclusions to \rhich M. F6tis is rery 
apt to leap, without sufficient reflection. The noun is hen 
deriTed from the verb. 



manner of the Italians, of which his model was 
a perfect master. The six books of harpsichord 
pieces which Chambonni^res published at Paris 
in the beginning of the reign of Louis XIV., are 
proofs of his ability. These, like all the collec- 
tions of that period, consist of series of alle- 
mandes, gigues, and other dances, the harmony 
of which is pure, and airs elegant and flowing. 
The principal difficulties of the harpsichord music 
of this period consisted in the obligation of play- 
ing four distinct parts. A profusion of shakes, 
beats, and other ornaments, compose the brilliant 
part of Chambonniferes* music. The elder Cou- 
perin TLouis) was introduced at court by this 
artist, aa>out the year 1665. Hardelle, Richard, 
La Barre, and at a later period, D*Anglebert, 
Gautier, Buret, and Francois Couperin, were 
formed in the school of Cbambonnieres, and en- 
joyed considerable reputation in their tipae. 
Fran9ois Couperin, whose name we have just 
mentioned, was remarkable for hb noble and 
brilliant style of performance, as well as for the 
facility with which he overcame difiSculties hith- 
erto unknown on his instrument. 

We now come to an interesting epoch of the 
art — that in which it was sought to give to the 
execution a character of feeling and expression, 
rather than to overload it with superfluous and 
unmeaning ornaments. But however great the 
ability of the performer, he could not overcome 
the defects inherent in the instrument which he 
employed. The need of improvement in the 
quality of its tone, which had always been harsh 
and disagreeable to delicate ears, led artists to at- 
tempt to disguise, at least, a defect like this, by 
artificial means. Harpsichords were constructed 
with more than twenty different modifications to 
imitate the sound of the harp, the lute, the man- 
dolin, the bassoon, the flageolet, oboe, violin, 
and other instruments. The sounds discovered 
the course of these experiments, and 
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in which no analogy could be discovered to those 
of any other known instrument, were honored 
with new and fantastic names, such as jeu celeste, 
anqdlique, &c. 

In order to produce these diflerent effects, 
new rows of jacks were added, which were fur- 
nished with materials of the softest kind, and most 
conducive to expression. The performer could 
produce these different efTects either together or 
separately, by means of springs acted upon by 
the knees or by pedals ; sometimes, in order to 
facilitate these combinations, a third key-board 
was added to the two former. And yet, with all 
this complication, the grand secret, the real 
shading of the piano and forte, were wanting still ; 
nothing better was ever devised for augmenting 
or diminishing the sound, than to put m motion 
different rows of jacks, so as to withdraw them 
from, or approximate them to the strings at plea- 
sure. The English manufacturers devised the 
additional contrivance of a covering, formed of 
thin slips of wood, in the form of a Venetian 
blind, which opened and shut by the pressure of 
a pedal, and which retained the sound, or allowed 
it to escape at pleasure. This was all that human 
industry could contrive to remedy the defect in- 
herent in the nature of the harpsichord. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Godfrey Silbermann of Freyberg, and Blanchet 
of Paris, made several very important improve- 
ments in the details of the harpsichord, and par- 
ticularly in the key-board ; to which they gave 
a lightness unknown to former instruments. 
From this time harpsichord music became more 
brilliant Francois Couperin (the younger,) 
known by the name of the Great Couperin, had 
begun the reform among the French pianists; 
but still greater advances were made in Italy by 
Domenico Scarlatti, whose style, at once brilliant 
and learned, threw into the shade the heavy 
compositions of his predecessors. In Germany, 
John Sebastian Bach, comprising in himself the 
qualities of a host of artists, devised a new 
method of fingering, by a combination at once 
simple and ingenious, which enabled him to carry 
the art of execution to the highest point of per- 
fection, in respect to surmoundng difficuldes of 
the most discouraging kind. His preludes, fugues, 
and fantasias enlarged the domain of the harpsi- 
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chord, which, till his timCi had been almost ex- 
clusively limited to the execution of smaller 
pieces, such as courants, allemandes, gigues, and 
the like. At a later period, MUthel and Wagen- 
seil began to compose sonatas^ before which the 
old fashioned toccate shrunk into oblivion ; they 
also perfected several details of taste, which John 
Sebastian Bach had left untouched. In France, 
Rameau treated the harpsichord with more power 
of harmony than Couperin, Marchand, or their 
pupils, and imparted to his music more brilliancy 
and elegance. It was this great musician also 
who composed the first concerto for the harpsi- 
chord that had been heard in Pans. At the 
same period, John Sebastian Bach did the same 
thing m Grermany, and Handel followed his ex- 
ample in Englana. A decisive impulse was now 
given, and in a short time the art was seen to 
make giant advances towards perfection. 

A composer, who no longer enjoys the reputa- 
tion which be merits, Schobert, a man of taste 
and genius, and whose works were the great 
favontes of Mozart, advanced the art of per- 
forming on the harpsichord nearer to perfection 
than any artist had previously done ; his style 
also, which is highly graceful and elegant, is more 
adapted to the character of the instrument. The 
fingering of his compositions is easy, and it is at 
once seen that, in all the warmth of composition, 
he never lost sight of the mechanical capabilities 
of his instrument, and of the performer. I may 
be allowed to express a regret, that the empire of 
fashion has caused to be consigned to oblivion the 
works of those old masters, who were distin- 
guished for qualities which, now-a-days, are be- 
come but too rare. Sweet and flowing melody, 
a vigorous and well-sustained harmony, purity of 
style, and a certain perspicuity in the ideas, 
which causes pleausure unalloyed by confusion, 
are not, whatever may be said on the subject, the 
most easy parts of the art In the compositions 
of these artists, we always find a predominating 
thought, of which the whole piece is but the de- 
velopment. 

Schobert was the inventor of a harpsichord 
with a double bottom; in which was placed, 
above the first sounding board, a range of strings 
of two octaves, of considerable size and length, 
to strengthen the bass. These strings were 
sounded by a piece of mechanism, brought into 
action by a range of pedals. Harpsichords of 
this description were constructed at Strasburg by 
Silbermano, and in Paris by Peronnard. 

Varieties of the harpsichord were multiplied 
as fancy suggested ; but the result of the greater 
part of these experiments was similar to those 
that have since oeen made on the piano-forte ; 
they amused for a while, but were never gen- 
erally adopted. It is in this number we must 
class the claveoin cTamourf invented by Godfrey 
Silbermann of Freyber^, which consisted of a 
piece of mechanism, similar to that of the clavi- 
chord, which struck the string at its half length, 
by which the hannonic sounds were heard, at the 
same time that the whole string was sounded ; 
the strings of this instrument were longer than 
those of the common harpsichord. There was 
also a double harpsichord, named by its inventor, 
Johann Stein of Augsburg, the vis-a-vis harpsi- 
chord, because each of its extremities was fur- 
nished with a key-board, by which means two 
performers could play at the same time. Other 
varieties of this aescription of instrument also 

exist 

[To b« eontfaraed.] 
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The Cfrosse Passtons-Musik of Sebastian Bach 
was performed, for the first time in England, last 
month by the Bach Society in London, under the 
direction of Stemdale Bennett |The performance 
was merely preparatory to one on a grander scale 
shortly to be given by the Bach Society. When 
shall we have a chance to hear it in our oratorio- 
loving Boston ? Verily it were a worthy task for 
the ambition of our choral societies, and would 
probably reward study, (if not pecuniarily, at 



least in other forms not altogether profitless,) as 
well as gay Rossini's " Moses." Meanwhile we 
copy from a programme of the first concert of the 
New Philharmonic Society, at which some selec- 
tions from it were produced, the following account 
of Bach's several Passions^ besides other compo- 
sitions. 

Bach wrote five oratorios, called Passions. 
Of the five, three are probably all that exist ; and 
of the three, only two are printed and accessible. 
These two are * the Passion according to St John,' 
and that * according to St Matthew.' The latter 
is the more important of the two, and probably 
the later : on the whole, it is the greatest work of 
the author ; and it is with a series of pieces from 
this great composition that the vocal music of 
Sebastian Bach is to-night, for the first time, fairly 
brought before an English audience. By a Pas- 
sion IS meant an oratorio which has for its subject 
the transactions of the last hours of the life of our 
Saviour. It has been the custom in the Protestant 
churches of Germany, ever since they existed, to 
perform a piece of music on the high festivals and 
solemn ecclesiastical days, as part of the religious 
service proper to the day — a custom probably 
originating in the * M^^steries,' or Sacred Plays, 
common in mediaeval times, and which still sur- 
vive in the Marionette dramas annually played 
in the churches of the south of France and of 
Lombardy. On Good Fridays, the History of the 
Passion and Death of the Saviour would naturally 
be chosen as a subject of such a solemn music. 
In these compositions, the narrative of one of the 
Evangelists was taken, and delivered continuously 
in recitative by a solo voice, and the story was 
interrupted by verses, sung by the congregation, 
out of the Hymns appropriate to the occasion, 
drawn from the vast Hymnology in which Ger- 
many is so rich, set to those Chorales which form 
at once so individual and so interesting a part of 
her musical literature. This is exactly the method 
followed in the earliest Passion known, the date 
of which is 1573. By degrees, however, the 
strict and simply didactic form of the composition 
was much departed from ; meditative ana devo- 
tional poetry bearing on the subject was inter- 
polated, and the Chorals were treated in a more 
scientific manner, or were varied in harmony, so 
as to lose the congregational character which they 
originally had. These changes were gradually 
introduced by the great masters of the German 
school. Reiser, Mattheson, Telemann, Graun : 
names strange to English ears, but in their own 
land highly honored; all of whom tried their 
highest flights in Passion-music. But the Matthew 
Passion of Bach far excels any of these works in 
dramatic power, and it would be perhaps impos- 
sible for anything to be acted with more effect, 
if the solemn nature of the subject admitted of 
such a mode of performance. 

The ignorance which exists in this country 
with regard to all but a small proportion of the 
compositions of Bach, is truly remarkable. Be- 
sides more than 200 works for the organ ; as many 
for the clavier solo ; 80 for the orchestra ; between 
20 and SO for clavier and oixihestra, including 
concertos for 3 or 4 pianos — besides all these, he 
left behind him no less than 250 great vocal 
works ; Masses, Passions, Magnificats, Motets, and 
Cantatas or Anthems, containing music of the 
loftiest, alternating with the sweetest and most 
plaintive character. Many of these works are 
printed and to be had. They are of all kinds, 
severe and pleasing, easy and difficult. There is, 
therefore, no excuse for continued neglect of 
these great treasures. Let it cease to be the rule, 
that whenever a work of Bach is to be produced, 
the most difficult, harsh, and crude thing obtaina- 
ble is chosen — let that false notion die, that he 
wrote nothing but difficulties, and that as long as 
his fugues were correct, he cared for nothing e 
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WiUiom Sterndale Bennett 

The following letter shows how highly this 
young English composer was appreciated by the 
great master, with whose genius his own works 



reveal a close affinity. It is published in the 
London Musical World, under the head of '* Let- 
ters from eminent Men." 

FROM FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
(Apropos of the EtHnburgh Fro/etsonkip.) 
[ORIOIHAL.] 

Berlin, Dec. 17, 1845. 

My Dear Friend, — I hear that you have 
proclaimed youmelf a candidate for the musical 
professorship at Edinburgh, and that a testimonial 
which I might send you could possibly be of use 
to you with the authorities at the university. Now, 
while I think of writing such a testimonial for you, 
I feel proud and ashamed at the same time — 
proud, because I think of all the honor you have 
done to your art, your country, and yourself, and 
because it is on such a brother artist that I am to 
give an opinion ; and ashamed, because I have 
always followed your career, your compositions, 
your successes, with so true an interest, tnat I feel 
as if it was my own cause, and as if I was myself 
the candidate for such a place. But there is one 
point of view from which I might be excused to 
give still an opinion ; while all good and true mu- 
sicians are unanimous about the subject, perhaps 
the council of the university might like to know 
what toe German people think of you, how we 
consider you ; and then, I may tell them, that if 
the prejudice which formerly prevailed in this 
country against the musical talent of your country, 
has now subsided, it Is chiefly owing to you, to 
your compositions, to your personal residence in 
Germany. Your overtures, your concertos, your 
vocal and instrumental compositions, are reckoned 
by our best and severest authorities amongst the 
first standard works of the present musical period. 
The public feel never tired in listening to, while 
the musicians feel never tired in performing, your 
compositions ; and since they took root in the 
minds of the true amateurs, my countrymen 
became aware that music is the same in England 
as in Germany, as everywhere, and so by your 
successes here you destroyed that prejudice which 
nobody could ever have destroyed but a true 
genius. Thi« is a service you have done to Eng- 
lish as well as German mu:»icians, and I am sure 
that your countrymen will not acknowledge it 
less readily than mine have done. Shall 1 still 
add that the science in your works is as great as 
their thoughts are elegant and fanciful — that we 
connder your performance on the pianoforte as 
masterly as your conducting of an orchestra — ^and 
that all this is the general judgment of the best 
musicians here, as well as my own personal sincere 
opinion ? Let me only add that I wish you suc- 
cess from my whole heart, and that I shall be 
truly happy to hear that you have met with it. 

Always yours, sincerely and truly, 

Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdt. 

To W. Stemdale Bennett, Esq. 
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I«ondon. 

Obcbestra. CoifCERTS. — At the third "Philhar- 
monic" concert were performed two symphonies, (with 
which, thanks to the ** Germanians," we have grown 
somewhat familiar here in Boston,) namely: Spohr's 
** Consecration of Tones," (Power of Sound, an English 
critic calls it,) and Beethoven's No. 8; two overtures, 
namely, Cherubini's Anacrtonf and Mendelssohn's " Calm 
Sea and Prosperous Voyage;" and Beethoven's Concerto 
in 6,— H)ne of the triumphs of M. Hallo's piano-playing, 
as it was not of Mr. Heller's here. Herr Formes and 
Miss Birch sang pieces from Mozart, Weber and Paer. 
In diesen heir gen Ballen was one of them. 

The same symphony of Beethoven was played at the 
second of the ^ New Pliilharmonio " concerts, and the 
AUegreUo Sckerzando encored, as it always is with us 
too, whether played by Jnllien or by the Germanians. 
Lindpaintner's conducting is highly praised. An over- 
ture of his, described as a musical prelude to one of 
Calderon's dramas, (Der SUmdhafte Prim,) was received 
with enthusiasm. Bennett's overture, " The Naiades, 
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opened the concert, and Auber*8 to AfasanUUo closed it. 
Enist, tlie great violinist, pcrfonned Mcndelssohn^s violin 
Concerto, and a fantasia on Hungarian airs. Mile. 
Graever played Mendelssohn's Serenade for piano and 
orchestra. For vocal pieces there was Horr Formes in 
the baas song from the '* Magic Flate** again; Mme. 
Garadori in Beethoven's Aria, Ah Perfido ; the two to- 
gether in a duet from the IluffuenoU ; and Mile. Sedlat- 
zek in Mozart's Aria: Parto^ ma tu, ben. The latter lady 
is said to have a pleasing voice, good tasto, facility and 
a correct method. 

The first programme of the Orchestral Union com- 
prised Spohr's second symphony (written for the Phil- 
harmonic) ; Stemdale Bennett's fourth piano Concerto, 
played by Miss Arabella Goddard ; Mendelssohn's violin 
Concerto, by Mr. H. C. Cooper; an overture by Lind- 
paintner, &c., &c. 

The third Concert of the Amateur Society took place 
before a fashionable audience of some 700 persons, in 
Hanover Square Booms, Mr. G. A. Osborne conductor. 
Beethoven's second Symphony; an overture by C. £. 
Stephens, (his fourth,) called ** A Dream of Happiness," 
and pronounced " clever, agreeable and mnsician-Iike;*' 
a concertino for piano, by Benedict, played by S. W. 
Waley; the overture to PrtykkSUZf &c., were the princi- 
pal features. Richard Wagner, too, had a finger in the 
pie, for the first time that wo read, in England. It was 
his march from Tannhauser. A critic says : *' The 
march of Herr Richard Wagner, the Mahomed of mod- 
em music, though eccentric has some curious and strik- 
ing points ;** but it labored under the disadvantage of a 
new orchestral arrangement( I ), the original score not 
being at hand. There were songs, and German part- 
songs, by an amateur Deutschtr Manner- Chor. 

Mr. Allcroft was giving concerts every night of Pas- 
sion week in the Lyceum theatre. Like Julllen's ** clas- 
sical nights," half of each programme was devoted to 
works of one great mai»ter, Mendelssohn leading off with 
overture to Ruy Ela$, ^ Midsummer Night's Dream '* 
music, Andante and Saltarello from the Italian Sympho- 
ny, and several vocal pieces. Ernst played in the mis- 
cellany of the second part. The other nights were 
dedicated to Beethoven, Mozart and Weber. 

RoTAL Italian Opera. — The AJhenaum says: 

The ccmmencement of the season with Rossini's 
** Gnglielmo Tell " was in most respects satisfactory and 
auspicious. Signer Tamberlik (without question the 
best Amoldo on the stage) is this year in his finest voice, 
more powerful and less tremulous than we have till now 
heard him. — Signer Ronconi, too Is in his best order; and 
apparently in his best humour.— The general cast is 
strengthened bv the appearance of Mile. Nantier-Dlddier 
as Jemmy ; and this perhaps may be accepted as a coun- 
ter-balance to the enfeeblement of the trto in the second 
act, caused by the substitution of Zelger for the former 
bauoprofondo, (Formes).— The new Matilda, Mile. Marai 
(our contemporaries state of Austrian origin), has an 
extensive toprano voice, sufficient in power for the music 
allotted to MaHldaf and not unpleasing in quality. She 
has execution, too, — but this not always displaye(i in the 
best possible taste. Her version of her opening romama 
** Selva opaca," was open to remark, not merely on the 
score of her long: and disjointed cadenza at the end of 
the first verse, out for the profuse slidinss from note 
to note. — The band and chorus of the Royalltalian Opera 
sound more brilliant and richly sonorous than ever, — 
perhaps because we have heard them in close comparison 
with those of the Grand Opera of Paris, — the tone of 
which, if measured against thehrs, is wooden, woolly, 
and weak. 

On the following Thursday Emani was given, for the 

rentree of Bosio, and the dtbfil of Sig. Susini, a bauo-barff' 

tono, who took the part of Don Silva. Tamberlik was 

Emani, and Ronconi was Don Carlos. The Mudcal 

World BSiys: 

Sig. Susini is a singer of some pretension, but not ex- 
actly fiitted to be the successor of Sig. Tamburini, whose 
parts, we are informed, he is about to undertake. His 
voice is agreeable in the middle and upper registers, but 
his low notes are deficient in power and quality. In 
secondarv parts he may prove useful. 

Mad. fiosio is a Kreat favorite with the habituis of the 
opera and the pubuo generally, and deservedly so. She 
is an accomplished artist, and possesses a voice of de- 
lightful quality. Her Elvira, on Thursday night, was 
highly prepossessing, and her acting displayed a far 
greater amount of energy than usual. A little more 
abandon in the last scene was all that was required. The 
well-known aria dintrata^ ** Emani, involami," was sung 
with great brilliancy and power; the ornaments were 
well placed, and in g^ood taste, and the high notes attacked 
with unerring precision. Mad. Bosio achieved a deci- 
ded success, ana made a further step in public estimar 
tion. 



Chamber Concerts.— Ella's '* Musical Winter Eve- 
nings" have come to a close. The last programme in- 
cluded the Qunrtet in D minor, by Mozart, and the No. 
1, in F, by Beethoven, with Ernst holding the first violin, 
and Piatti the violoncello; Beethoven's Sonata in G, 
for piano and violin, by Hall^ and Ernst ; an Aria by 
Stradella, sung by Mme. Amad^e ; a Canzone, composed 
and sung by Sig. Giordigiani ; a violoncello solo by Piatti ; 
a piece for voice and violin, called Ricordanxa, by Piatti ; 
and for the close a selection of short piano pieces by 
Mendelssohn and others, played by Hall^, somewhat in 
the manner, we suppose, of Mr. Dresel here. 

M. Alexandre Billet's Soirees have also closed. The 
last ofi*ered an abundance of fine piano-forte music. M. 
Billet himself played Beethoven's Sonata in F, op. 64; 
a Prelude and Fugue, by Bach ; a Prelude and Fugue 
by Mendelssohn; the Momenta CapricciMo^ hy Weber, 
op. 12; and, with his pupil. Miss Amelia Taylor, who 
won much applause, the four-hand Sonata in F, by Mo- 
zart The remainder were smaller pieces, by Dr. Wylde, 
Carl Mayer, Macfarren, and Cipriani Potter; and songs 
composed by Mendelssohn, J. L. Hatton, and others. 

Oratorios. — Handel's " Messiah'* was performed at 
Exeter Hall in Passion week, by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, with nearly 700 performers, and by Xhe London 
Sacred Harmonic, with nearly 800. — The Examiner 
speaks thus of oratorios in St. Martin's Hall : 

Let us take this opportunity of commending to the 
best attention of those whom tney concern, the series of 
oratorios carefully presented by Mr. Hullah at a shilling 
for the million, and a trifle mure for fathers who take 
daughters in opera cloaks, and for people generally who 
are glad to spend a little for the luxury of elbow-room. 
The principal singers engaged by Mr. Hullah are those 
whom the public is most pleased and accustomed to 
hear as Adams and Eves, Samsons and Elijahs. The 
band is efficient, and there is a chorus of we are not 
sure how many hundred, formed by tlie members of Mr. 
Hullah'fl upper singing school. Mr. Hullah himself is 
conductor, and each oratorio is given with a spirit and 
an earnestness that cannot be too cordially recognized. 
The result is great success. The room fills as it ought 
to fill. These oratorios are, so to speak, at home in the 
room: they live in St. Martin's Hall, while other enter- 
tainments only appear there as lodgers. 

Ctormany* 

Vienna. — The Italian Opera season ha^ commenced, 
under the direction of KapeUmeitier Esser.' The opening 
piece was Nontutf Mme. Medori, Grisi's successor at St 
Petersburg, creating an enthusiasm in the part of the 
priestess. Bettini was the Pollio. Cenerentda followed, 
with Mme. Borghi in the chief part Carl Eckert, the 
new kapeUmeitier, (Sontag's conductor in America,) 
directed. 

Mme. Jenny LInd Goldschmidt had given several con- 
certs; also the young sister violinists Neruda, Herr 
Stockhausen, the Quartet party of Herr Helmesberger, 
&c. &;c. 

Rerun. — The last of the Soirees fur fdatMcht Orche$- 
ter-musikf under Herr Liebig, took place on the anni- 
versary of Beethoven's death, and was composed enturely 
of his music. 

The solemnity was ushered in by the slow movement 
from the Sinfwda Eroica, followed by the grand concerto 
in E flat, performed by M^lle. Marie Kupfernagel, who is 
only ten years of age. The second part consisted of 
the Sw^onie Paatorale, and the grand overture to 
Leonore. 

The correspondent of the Land. Mue, World writes : 

I have been twice to hear Herr Dorn's new five-act 
opera Die Niebehtngen, The author of the libretto, 
Herr E. Gerber, has not been very happy in his sabject 
The public do not take the same interest in the cold, 
statue-like personages of the old German epic as in 
beings of a later period, in harmony with themselves. 
They admire without sympathy, and hence Herr Dorn 
has to contend with a great difficulty. Hit music is 
not very original, but it has character — without any 
leaven of French or Italian. Still it is not likely to 
attain a lasting popularity. M'lle. Johanna Wagner 
exerted herself to the utmost in the principal character, 
Brunhild, both as a *inffer and an actress, and was de- 
servedly applauded. The other parts were well sus- 
tained by Mme. Herrenburger, Herren Best, Theodore 
Formes, Schafier, and Krii^r. The chorus wai steady 
and excellent The opera is put on the Btage magnin- 
cently. The other operas lately have been Cherubini's 
Der WaesertrOger and FideUo, with M'me Kotter as 
prima donna. 

The third subscription concert of the Singakademie 
was rendered particularly interesting by the performance 
of Cherubini's grand mass in D minor, a work which 
had been very seldom executed in Berlin. 



Bonn. — Robert Schumann is, at present, an inmate of 
the Private Lunatic Asylum of Endenich, near Bonn. 
We are happy to be enabled to state that, according to 
the opinions of his physicians, he may still recover. 
Mme. Schumann has been expressly forbidden from at* 
tending on the patient, as her presence on the last occa- 
sion produced an irritating enect She, therefore, re- 
mains in Diisseldorf. 

Weimar. — Several new works by R Schumann and 
Liszt were played for the first time at the concert given 
for the Orcheeter Pennonrfonde (Orchestral Pension 
Fund). Schumann's fourth symphony in D minor 
pleased much more than his ConcertofOcx for four horns. 
Liszt's contributions were a chorus, ** An die Kiinstler," 
for orchestra and male voices, and a symphonico-lyrical 
piece, Let Preludet, on a poem by Lamsrtioe. Both 
were successful. A new composition by Liszt, on the 
music of the Hungarians and Gipsies, printed in the 
French, German, and Hungarian laiigusges, will be pub- 
lished. — Gluck's Orpheua has been produced. Liszt's 
new work, Preludet nach Lamartine, has excited some 
curiosity ; and his Kunttlerchor has been more successful 
here than at the Grand Music Festival at Karlsruhe. 

Lxipsic— M. Hugo Ulrich's symphony in B minor 
has been performed at the GeuHmahaua, under the direc- 
tion of the composer. Herr Joachim is announced for 
the next concert, when his new overtures to Hamlet will 
be given. Herr K. Dreyschock is to play a violin-con- 
certo by M. Littolff at the same concert. M'lle. Agnee 
Barry is engaged here for the winter season. 

Wagner's TannhSueeTf or Lohengrin, have been or are 
to be performed in Dresden (with Johanna Wagner, the 
composer's neice, for the heroine), in Scbwerin, Revel, 
Cologne, Augsburg, Hamburg, Sec, &c. ; everywherOi it 
would seem, so far, with success. 

pLOREifCE. — A new opera by Carlo Roman! was pro- 
duced at tlie Pergola on the ^th of March, entitled, / 
BacwnaU di Roma, with considerable success, in spite 
of the hoarseness of the principal tenor, Sig. Baldanza, 
which necessitated a great deal of cutting in the last 
act Madame Barbieri Nini was in excellent voice, and 
both sang and acted admirably. Both prima donna and 
composer were recalled several times during the pro- 
gress of the opera. The appointments and scenery are 
magnificent, and so delightea were the audience with 
the last scene, that they called the scene-painter before 
the curtain. Verdi's Ma^eth opened the season.— Our 
connoiseurs are enthusiastic in praise of a new contraito, 
Adelaide Borghi-Mammo, who made her debtU at a con- 
cert in the Sala dell' Arte. Her voice is powerful, of 
great compasss, and flexible, and her method perfect 
ihe sang, among other things, the rondo finale to Rossi- 
ni's Cenerentola, — A new oratorio called Giudiia, by 
Siff. Emilio Cianchi, has been performed. It is very 
light, but was successful. 

MiLAir. — Dominicetti's opera, La l/orscftera, has been 
tolerably successful at the Scala. Mr. Balfe has arrived 
here with Mad. Balfe. and Mdlle. Victoria Balfe, who is 
said to possess a beautiful soprano voice, which she is 
cultivating for the stage, under the tuition of her father. 
—At the Conservatory, Mendelssohn's oratorio of St. 
Paul is in rehearsal. The intention of the directors is to 
bring it out on Palm Sunday, or at Easter, but great 
doubts have been since entertained of its being perform- 
ed at all. It seems to be too difficult for our executants, 
vocal and instrumental, whose beau ideal is the Stabat 
Mater of Pergoleai, and that of Rossini as a contrast 

The following scraps, which we translate from Milan 
papers, will interest our readers. 

[Vrom, L* Itaiia MusicetU ] "Among the artists who have 
seritture tnan the new management for the coming Carnival, 
(1854—66,) we have the pleasure of announcing the young 
prima donna, Euba HsKsuca, an American, who, they tell us, 
is endowed with a most beautiful voice, with exquisite feeling, 
and with dlstingoished talents.'* 

[From the Cosmorama Ptttmco.] *< Eloa Hsmslbe.— This 
is an American young lady, who to an nneommonly a gre e a ble 
person adds, we are assured, the finest gifts of voice and of art, 
and who is well known to the subscribers of La Seals, as one of 
the most assiduous ftequenters of that theatre. She will oome 
out under thr auspices of the nair management, which has 
engaged her Ibr several consecutive seasons." 

VERONA.-'^acini's opera, Allan Cameron, waa given 
on the 15th of March with doubtful success. The prin- 
cipal artistes were Madame Salvini-Donatelli, Bettini, 
and Delia Santa. 

Vekicb. — Pacini's opera La Pvnizione has been high- 
ly successful. The applause waa unanimous, and the 
maeatro was called on several times. Madame Albertini, 
the prima donna, contributed materially to the success 
of the opera. 

ToRiir. — ^Verdi'i Trovatore has been played with con- 
siderable success^ the principal singers Being M'Ues. 
Alaimo and Emilia Goggi, and Signers Beaucarde and 
Fieri. 

Trieste. — ^Mr. Balfe, whoee opera, La ^ngaretta 
(BoAetnton Girl), pleases the audience more at each 
successive representation, has been engaged by the m»- 
preeario, Ronzani, to compose two new operas for the 
autumn. 
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Bound Volumes.— We can now supply a limited num- 
ber of bound volumes of the Journal of Munc, for the 
year just expired, as well as for the year preceding. A 
good chance (which will not long continue) to secure 
complete sets from the beginning ! 



tt^ We have frequent complaints from some of our 
New York subscribers, that they do not get their papers 
in good season. The fault must lie with thep^^ew York 
post office; since their copies are all regularly mailedlo 
them on Friday afternoon, and should be in New York 
on Saturday morning, which is the date of publication. 

Plainly in this matter of newspaper delivery there is 
a screw loose somewhere in the P. 0. machinery. Such 
irregular receipt of our Journal by mail has wearied out 
the patience of not a few subscribers, imtil we have lost 
them. 

Worse than that— within a few months we have failed 
in more than a dozen cases to receive letters mailed to us 
with money in them. We mention the fact, that persons 
in for^varding their annual subscriptions to us may avail 
themselves of all practicable precautions ; and also that 
those who fail to receive acknowledgments of money 
mailed to us, may give early information of such ftiilure. 
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New Music. 

The ceaseless mill of musical print and reprint 
grows more and more productive, grinding out, 
amid a vast deal of grit, much of the real sweet, 
nutritious grain. Between the sonatas of Beetho- 
ven, the Lieder ohne WSrie, &c., for which there 
is a steady and remunerating demand, and the 
vast humdrum Babel of new polkas, namby-pamby 
sentimental songs, and flashy variations, there is 
room for great variety of good things, and our 
music market keeps providing for all tastes. 

Oliver Ditson sends us the third of his " Stand- 
ard Operas," namely Lncrezia Borgia, complete, 
"with Italian and English words, in the same neat 
style of type, and fanciful illuminated cover, with 
his edition of Norma and Don Juan. Nearly 
200 pages of Donizetti's very best music, — and 
not a selection, but an entire work, which has 
made the deepest inipi'ession (at least in this pub- 
lic) of all the Italian operas in vogue — for the 
small price of two dollars ! The book is prefaced 
with a short life of Donizetti, and a sketch of the 
plot, with some historical notices of the subject, of 
the present opera. The type is necessarily small, 
in order to compress so much music into a book of 
so convenient a size ; but it is clear. The Encrlish 
words are very flat and awkward ; but these may 
pass for a mere gratuity thrown in ; for we take 
it that whoever sings such music will contrive to 
sing the Italian. A literal, word for word transla- 
tion of the text, without rhyme or metre, not to 
be sung, but simply by way of interpretation, 
might be a useful feature in such publications ; 
especially where the English, in twisting itself 
into the rhythmical forms of the Italian, twists 
itself out of all correspondence with the meaning. 

Lucrezia Borgia is the most felicitously con- 
ceived, the most perfect as a dramatic whole, the 
most abounding in fresh, vigorous and graceful 
musical ideas, in short the most genial of all the 
Italian operas since Rossini. Its music has become 
very familiar, without becoming hacknied, with 
our opera lovers. Such a book, therefore, is timely, 
and would seem destined to have a large sale. 

George P. Reed & Co. have completed an 



eighth series of their « Gems of German Song," 
a name which recure not without awakening some 
grateful emotions, since in times past these 
" Gems " have been our first and almost only in- 
troduction to the German song Muse. Wc are 
more exacting as to what deserves to be called a 
gem in this department, now that Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Schumann, Robert Franz, &c., are 
somewhat known amoncr us. We misht hesitate 
about according the title to this last number, which 
is called " My Angel," by H. EssEit. It seems to 
lack decided individuality and originality ; the 
melody, if pleasing, is a little common-place. Yet 
song and accompaniment make a clear and grace- 
ful whole ; it is well composed, and capable of 
being sung with great effect. The German words, 
embodying a pretty conceit : 

Eine Perle nenn* ich mein, 
Eine Perle schiin und rein, &c., 

are happily translated by Mrs. E. W. Long. 

To those who like a simple p]nglish song, with 
pleasing, expressive melody, sentimental without 
running into platitude, and with easy, yet musi- 
cian-like accompaniment, we can mention several 
(also from Reed & Co.) by F. N. Croucu, author 
of the popular ballad of " Kathleen Mavoumeen." 
The best of these, in its way, perhaps, is " IVie 
Lily, a lament,** a song of much feeling and 
beauty. " Herre I love " is a simple musical ren- 
dering of a quaint little rhymed conceit, also by 
Prof Crouch, after the manner of the old Endish 
love songs. The rhymes are worth transcribing 
in the original orthography : 

I knowe a lyttle hande ; 
Tys ye softest yn the lande — 
Ande I feel yts pressure blande, 

Whyle I synge ; 
Lylie whyte, and restynge nowe, 
Lyke a roseleafe on my browe, 

Wyth yts wynge. 
Welle ! I pryze all handes above — 
Thys deare hande of herre I love. 

I knowe a lyttle foote ; 
Very cunnynglye tys putte— 
Yn a daynte lyttle boote. 

Where yt hydes — 
Lyke a shuttle yt ever flyes 
Backe and forth before myne eyes, 
Weav^'nge musyque for myne eyes, 

As yt glydes. 
Welle ! I pryze, all feete above 
Thys deare foote of herre I love. 

I knowe a lyttle harte; 

Yt ys free from courtlye arte— 

Aude I ownc yt eveiy parte, 

Forre alle tyme ! 
Ever yt beates wythe musyquo's tone 
Ever an echo of myne owne, 
Ever keepynge wythe myne owne 

Holye tyme ! 
Welle! I po'Mi all hartes above 
Thys deare harte of herre I love. 

Another is a spirited martial Allegro, to words 
by G. P. Morris, called " Life in the West." An- 
other is a sentimental ballad : " I/eel Fm growing 
old, Lizzie." These songs are certainly among the 
best of their peculiar type, to which some tastes 
are very partial. 

A Grande Marche de Concert, for the piano, 
by H. A. WoLLENiiAUPT (Firth, Pond & Co., 
pubhshers, New York), has been for some time 
before us. It is an elaborate, bravura kind of 
march, of the most brilliant character, worked out 
to the length of nine pages, with rich, extended 
harmonies, and rapid octave passages demanding 
strength of wrist But wo are happy also to find 



that it is not a mere piece of mechanical display ; 
but really a march of uncommon beauty and 
grandeur, evidently the work of a good musician, 
not without originality. 



Spobr*8 "Consecration of Tones.*' 

It appears by our report of "Music Abroad" that 
Spohr's descriptive symphony. Die Weihe der 
Time, has lately been performed by the I>ondon, 
as well as by the New York, Philharmonic. The 
singularly opposite opinions expressed about it 
by the London critics remind us of our New 
York correspondent' " Pegan's ** relation (m our 
last number) of the long-suffering patience with 
which he sat it out. With his impressions of 
Spohr*3 music generally, as stated in that letter, 
we find our own too often harmonizing. In spite 
of all its learning, its elegance, its rich and 
crowded harmony, and its at first striking pecu- 
liarity of modulation, we are forced to sympathize 
with the charge of monotony and heaviness so 
often brought against it by those who esteem 
musib more for its effect than for its science. 
But we have loved to except the Weihe der 
Tone from this charge. Though not exactly a 
symphony, in the regular sonata form, it has 
always interested us as a singularly beautiful and 
expressive tone-poem, of the descriptive kind; 
so much so that we were moved, some years since , 
to sketch the following outline of its intention, 
which was used in the Germania programmes : 

Argument. — ^I. The first part opens with a slow 

minor movement, of a dull and broken character, 

representing the dreary silence of all things before 

tlie creation of sound, or more properly of Tone, 

when 

** Lonely Uj the fresh green meadows, 
In the flow'ry pride of Spring ; 
Man amid the voiceless shadows. 

As in night, was waindering. 
He his own wild impulse followed, 

Not the aoft way of the heart ; 
Lore no wondrous tones hnd hallowed 
Nature's meanings to iuipnrt." 

Presently the music brijjhtens, the harmony modu- 
lates into a more hopeful key, and the whole acquires 
a more eager and decided motion. Tone is born ! 
A soft, flowing, fascinating melody (in the pastoral 
key of F major, like Bectlioven's Pastoral Sym- 
phony), is commenced hy the violins, and threads its 
way through the mingled voices of awakened Nature, 
the rustling of leaves, the murmur of brooks, the 
songs of birds, &c. In the clarinets you hear the 
earnest sincopated notes of the nightingale ; in the 
flutes, snatches of smaller bird melodies ; in the oboe, 
the quick stroke of the German Wachtel, (translated 
"quail," though not our quail;) in the horns, the 
cuckoo, &c. These cheerful sounds give way for a 
time to the wilder uproar of the elements, but return 
to close the picture in sunshine and serenity, as it 
began. 

II. To the music of Nature succeeds the music of 
Humanity. The tones commence their ministry with 
the infancy of life; first, we have the mothcr^s lul- 
laby; then the merry dances of childhood; then 
the lover's serenade, &c. There is a strange com- 
mingling of different kinds of measure here — ^how 
like the changing pulse of youth ! 

III. To the music of youth and joy, succeed the 
spirit-stirring tones of manly enci^y and duty. Un- 
happily the poet gives us only the inverse form of 
this — the energy displayed in war. And this third 
part of the Symyhony accordingly commences with 
a vigorous march, and describes the departure for 
battle, the feelings of those who remain at home, the 
return of the victors, (to the first melody again) and 
& chorus of thanksgiving. In this last, one of the 
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old, limplo Ambrosian Chorels ii csiricd on in 
n b; a portion of the instmmcnls, while llic 
others play round it in a fignmtivi! accompaniment, 
crhoing and imitating each otiifr'i little joyful 
phnisca. 

IV. The mournful ministry of tones. It opena 
with anotlicr old Ambrosian Choral, rommonl}' lung 
s in Germany, here gravely rhonled at in- 
tervals by the violoncello, wliilc tlio hiirmonics nrc 
richly and deeply colored, and the pauses arc filled 
ouN touching melodies and motives in 
all tlic other instmments. " Consotalioti in tears," 
is the title whieh the composer gives to the closing 
uovement which succeeds it, like a soft summer 
shower mnght hy retiring sunshine. The piece ends 
in the pastoral key of F. 

This programme we thought amplj borne oot 
in the music, while we by no means found in that 
never-failing inspiration and eshaustlesa 
meaning of the mighty models of symphonic art. 
Yet to that length the critic of the London 
Musical World goes in his admiration of it; we 
copy his description as an off^t to our friend's : 

The Paiorr of Sound is, in many reipecti, one 
of the noblest erentions of the musical art. The 
in lent ion is deep and metaphysical, and the eiecu- 

We admit of no vacuum in the woild of sound, 
and can see nothing absurd in deaciibing silence 
by means of music ; for, after all, silence is 
Maund, so infinitely divided as to be almost inaudi- 
ble — we say almost, for we dely sny one to assert 
that he has ever been enveloped in silence without 
hearing, as it were, a buzz, as though sound were 
muttering ils orisons ere going to rest : 

" And Kltmn mldiiiibt'i linflint illenliuH," 
BB Shelley says beautifully. We therefoie slate 
boldly OUT opinion that the description of silence 
in Spohr's symphony, is highly felicitous and char- 
acteristic. Of the allegro m F major, whieh grows 

to speak ; there are momenta when we could think 
it as line as anything in musie, and, at all times, 
ai a mailer of instrumentation, we must pronounce 

approfiriate to the infancy of sound — bow charm- 
ingly It colora the entire movement, what ■ fresh- 
ness it throws over it — and then the reatiesi buiz- 
ing of the violins, and the many-voiced song of the 
birds, and the soft murmur of the breezes, and the 
terrific tempest, when nature is in an uproar, and 

grumbling as they By, as who should say, " Think 
not we're gone lorever !" And the return o( the 
firil charming subject, and the renewed song of 
the birds, and the gradual subsiding of the move- 
ment into a reposeful climax! All this i* as per- 
fect as anything we know — nothing more fresh er 
lovely ever came from pen of mortal — nothing ! 
The cradle song (and here the metaphysical part 
of the symphony givea way to the hopes and fears 
of humanity) is a simple quiet tune that might lull 
any iofant 10 a delicious sleep. It is interrupted 
by a merry dance, the very type of all playfulness ; 
it is again inlerupted by the itrenaAi, a wailing, 
monotonous melody for the violoncello, which has 
a feeling of darkness and siailight about it that we 
cannot define. The continued complaint of this 
melancholy tune, which quietly pursues its way, 
through the various interruptions of the dance and 
(he lullaby, aSeels us so strongly •■ to become a 
feeling of pain rather than pleasure ; and yet this 

beauty's self — this ever- weeping serenade. It must 

only equalled by its hopeleuness, that sings it— for 
amid all its loveliness there is the taint of woe, and 
its smile is of moonlight rather than the sun. But 
this is of a piece with ihe genius of Spohr, which 
delights in wringing the human heart. The unex- 

Eeeied return to the cradle song is ingenious and 
appy. 'The march is a triumph of instrumenta- 
tion — one dC the most exhilarating things id the 
range of music. The trio pleases us less — it is 
labored, and excessively spun out, and rather mor- 
bid than impaasioned, Ttas return of the march, 
however, and Ihe thanksgiving eoita redeem the 
tiresomeness of this, and restore us to the seventh 
heaven of music. Tb« prayer for the dead, and 
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the consoling beanly of the finati are beyond all 
praise. The only reproach to this last movement 

The Examiner, on the contrary, sends it adriA 
in the most contemptuous manner ; thus : 
Spohr's Symphony had Ihrice before, at distant 

tieriods, been given by this Society, and with ao 
idle success, that we hoped it would never aeain 
be roused from its repose on the undisturbed shelves 
of the Philharmonic library. The present direc- 
tors, however, in their wisdom, or their weakness, 
now caused this abortive attempt at musical de- 
scription (o appear once more in broad lamplight, 
and a few have been found who discover in so in- 
tolerably Ion );, labored and ridiculous a composi- 
tion, something to admire and nothing to condemn. 
That in a work occupying upwards of lilly min- 
utes in performance, written by an ejiperieneed 
and good musician, there must appear some proofs 
of ability, we at once admit ; but such evidences, 
in the present case, are " few and far between,"— 
they are exceptive, and offer no apology for inepti- 
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for originality. The beautiful 
symphony of Beethoven compensated for the 
fatigue endured, and Ihe lime lost, in listening ID 
" The deep silence of Nature before the creation 
of Sound," a lilince uow described by musical in- 
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April Sth, contaius the following: 

A correspondent has obligingly sent to ug a 
number ot' programmes of conterta, great and 
small, given in Boston, U. S., during the past 
winter. It appears from these that the residence 
of a variety ol German instrumentalists there bas 
entirely leavened the taste of the American 
Athene ; and that there is a devout and numerous 
public in Boston for that classical German music, 
a love for which has only lately really taken mot. 
among "the many" in Lngland. 

It is pleatsnt to see also tbst the musical ddngs of 
Boston have for some time past been pretty regularly 
chronicled iu the musical jonmals of Berlin and Lelpsicj 
whereas it Is scarcely a year since New York was the 

sMmed St all ioipecled by any English, French or Ger- 
man paper; all their American musical intelligence bebig 
derived through the columns of the New York EeniUI 
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SI well ss in orcheitta and toio-plsying. 

On Monday Jdllieh commenees a short serios of 
faiBwell conceiti In the Mosio UaU. Those who have 
not yet taeerdlhemostbrilliantorchutn ever in America, 
must not neglect this only oppottUDlty- 

The UEHDBLBSoaH Cborai, Soctcrr have elected 
Mr. Thohab Rtah of the Quintette Qub, as the con- 
ductor of their exercises this swnmer, and an diligently 
reheaising Beethoven's noble Mass in C, with the Latin 
that are long they will give us a pub- 
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joit had the pleasere of looking over the 
aniire published works of Mendslasoha, whieh have been 
purchsKd for the library of the Hiaviao Uosicii. 
AssocitTioH. It is probably the only complete collec- 
tion of Hendelssohn's eomposiliona eiisling in this 
country. 

New York.— Haretiek baa engaged Casde Girden 
for the summer and is now in Europe oi^aniiing a new 
opera troupe. 

concert this week, previous to bis sailing for Eorape. 
We had thought him ia Uaiico with Sonlag. 



Niw OnLEiHS. — Margarrtit d'.^lnj'ou, one of Meyer 
beer's earlier c^ras. has been produced several limes 
by the French opera troupe, Borgheae, Ganibrel, Itc. 
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CARL GARTNER'8 CONCE.RT, 

On Saturday Evening, Hay Sth. 

PROQRAMME. 
P»rt I. 

1. QnsrUtln n major Ha/lB. 

AoaoBT FaiEi, Wdw falsa, Q. BicBLaa, Ai Cuu. Oiansa 
S. BoB(: "BMU,BMtl," Krxait. 

8. Sola, Tiolln: El(btti Conurto, Spohr. 

4. Grand Soasta In C minor, Ibr piano lUkd 1 
CaLBADUandCl^Qtar 

Pwt n. 

1. hataila on Aln from TMr FrelKliiKi, . . 
a. Soup: "BolsiSBilob BlaiD," 

Caai Hinaa. 

i. Blegto, violin, 1(M,<~, 

Song : ' ThooghU of Home,' J ™rtiiir. 

Caaiaianaa. 

dl^nekala CO oonts, to bo liad at the anal placHaad at the 

Ii:7-Iloor.ojmi«t7«. Conoerl lo oommmM at B. 

Baker's New RIiulc Book. 

WX BATE IK PRBSa, 

Arid shall publish about the lOth of Mar, 

A NEWT JUVKinLE SONQ BOOK, 

Bj Prof, B. t. BAKEB, 

BAKER'S SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK. 



M ud Jul full, and 1 

Jnd sj ID Imare a rapid Ml 



JOHN P. JEWETI & 00., 

Publiaheri, Boaton. 
JIWETT, PBOOTOB k WORTHIHQTON, 
Apr IS n Clivsuib, Oaie. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

HAHDVACTURERB 01 

PATENT ACTION 

GRAND AND SQUARE 

FZ-aLTO'O-S'OXt.a^EIS, 

OF BTBRI DESCRIPTION. 
fr ABEBOOmB, 



A SOPRANO WANTEa 



Oermanla Serenade Band. 

npHE BERTICBS OF THIS ASSOCIATIOK an btaaeond 

H. K. TELTOn, AftiU. 
Ulltf W nrctu BtnM. 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 
TEACHES OF AIVSIC, 

Ma ^aaUnston Str«et, BoitOB, 
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ORBAT BOOK IN PRESS. 

'8 EICTClOPiEDU OF MUSIC : 

COMPILED BT JOHN W. MOORE, 

With the ftPBistoaee of oth«r dlttingnlshed men In the mneleal 
world. The intention of the author ie to make a moat com- 
plete and thoroagh work of the aboTe, which will be a desid- 
eratum In the world of muMc. It will be published in one 
Hegant Royal Octaro Tolnme of about 900 pagea, double ool- 
umna, and will contain a complete 

Dictionary of Musical Tcrmt, 

A HISTOB7 OF THE SCIENCE OT MUSIC, 
from the earliest time to the present, a 

Treatife on Harmony and Thorough Bast, 

a deseriptlon of all known MuncAi In snuMsiiTS, with the 
names of the most distinguished maken, and a complete Mujd- 
eal Biography of over three thousand of the most distinguiihed 
Composers and Masldans who hare erer lired. Mr. Moore has 
spent sereral years in compiling this Taluable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will compwt with 
aceurMy. 

P. 8. — The abore splendid work, which will prore luTaluable 
to every professional musician, and to etery amateur, will be 
ready thu spring ; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the Immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difflculty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, howcTer, will enhance the Tslue of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be 94 00. 

The price, bound in half calf, will be. . ..4 60. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, ft Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Oornhill, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR ft WORTHINGTON, 

CleTeland. 
Will be for sale by all the book and music dealers in the 
country. 2m Feb. 11. 

John Bunyan Still Lives I 

THE QREAT AMERIOAN PICTURE. 
THi rami AiTD nrnnTAXLi alluoit of 

TBE PILGRIM^ 8 PROGRESS j 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly eograTed on 
tniL, by Andrews, containing 2^ human flgures, Msides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on hisjourney ttom 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Srery Christian fiunily should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TxniMONUU of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, hsTe been rcceWed by the publisner, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JBIVBTT, Publisher. 

GEO. E. 8I0KELS n tbi onlt AOTHORinn Aouit roft Bos- 
TOii. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, Cornhill. 
where he keeps the Engrarlng for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Not. 12. 

We hare just published a beautlftd Book for your use, entitled 
THE SABBATH SOHOOL, 

A complete collection of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Schools, 
Families, and Social Oacherings. 

BT WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
Professor of Music in Charlestnwn Female Seminary. 



We beliere that upon examination this will be found to be 
one of the most beautiful collections of Music and Hymns for 
Children erer published. 



PRICE FIFTEEN DOLLARS PER HUNDRED. 



Aprl 



JOHN P. JEWETT & 00., 
6t Pnbllthera, Boston. 



Pl/i:«0-¥OKT£ INSTK13CTION. 

G. A. SGHMITTy (From Germaiiyy) 

TEACHBR OF THB PIANO-FORTB. 

IS now prepared to glre lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence. No. 7 Hsymarket Place. 
Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of OllTer Dltson 
or Nathan lUchardson. 

Refers to the followhug^gentlemen : Jomr S. Dwigbt, Esq., 
HallxtTiDatis ft Co., OLrrxB DtrsoN, Nathan Riohabsson. 
Oct. 8. 

D. B. NEWHALL. 

MAZnTFACTUBER AND DEALEB IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 IVasblnctoii Street, Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED,^ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 

N. D. COTTON. 

IMFOBTKR AHD DEALER Dff 

English, French, and American Stationery, 

DBAWINO & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

Ho. 13 Tremont Roivry Boston. 

%* Wadding and YisltlBg Cards Engraved and Printed. 

16 tf 



In all its various branches, 

NEATLY AND PBOMPTLY EXECUTED, 

BY KDWARD L. BALCH, 

(dfilte Journal of S&usit, Xo. 21 2c||ool %i. 

The HEDAli AND DIPLOMA awarded him by the Mum. 
Charirablo Mechanic Association for superior workmanship, 
may be seen at his office. 

Ily* MUSIC prepared for Stereotjrplnfl^. 



GBH8 FROM THE GREAT MASTERS. 

BEETHOVEN. 

Op. 2 Three Sonatas, No. 1, E minor, 76 

" 2 " ♦* " 2, A, 76 

»* 2 « «* « 8,C, 1,00 

^ 7 Grand {kinata, B flat, 1,00 

t< 10 Three Sonatas, No. 1, C minor, 60 

" 10 " •* " 2,F, 60 

«« 10 " « " 8,D. 76 

<* 18 Sonata Pathetlqne, C minor, 76 

*( 14 Two Sonatas, No. 1, E, 60 

« 14 « " " 2,0, 80 

u 22 Grand Sonata, B, 1^ 

u 26 Grand Sonata, A flat, 76 

<« 27 Two Sonatas, No. 1, C Kharp minor, CO 

«« 27 " " " 2,Eflat, 60 

**■ 28 SonaU Pastoral, D, 76 

•( 81 Three Sonatas, No. 1, O, 76 

« 81 " " " 2,D minor, 76 

«« 81 " " " 8,Eflat 1^ 

" 49 Two Sonatas, No. 1, G minor 88 

«* 49 " " " 2,0, 88 

*< 68 Grand Sonata, C, lj(K) 

" 64 Sonata,F, bO 

** 67 Sonata Appav., E minor, 1,00 

" 78 Sonata. F sharp, 60 

»* 79 SonaUne,G, 60 

" 81 Sonata Charact., Les AdSenz, L' Absence, et la 

Retour. E flat, 75 

" 90 Sonata, E minor, 76 

" 100 Sonata,A, 76 

•• 106 Grand Sonata, 6, 1,26 

<( lOe Grand Sonata, B, 1,00 

" 110 Sonata,A, 1,00 

« 111 SonatSjC, 1,00 

*< 92 Serenth Symphony, A, i;26 

MENDEL8SOHN. 
Six Songs without \Vord8, complete In eeren books,. . .each 76 

Rondo Caprieciosa, 60 

The Temperaments, wren Characteristiquo Pieces, 1,00 

The Gift, six easy pieces, 82 

LISZT. 

Galop RuBse, 60 

Reminiscences from Lada di Lammermoor, 60 

Romances de Frans Schabert, tIs : — 

No. 1, Eloge des larmes, 26 

" 2, La Posts, 26 

" 8, La FUle da Pcchenr, 26 

THALBERQ. 

Fantasia sor themes de MoYse, 1,26 

L*Art da Chant appUque au Piano, Tis :— each 76 

No. 1, Quatuor, I Puritanl de Belliui. 
" 2. Tre Glorni, Air de Petgolise. 
** 8. Adelaide de BeethoTen. 
« 4. Air d'Egliae da Chanteor StradeUa. 
" 6. Laeiymosa HrA du Requiem de Monrt, Duo des 

Noces de Figaro de Mosart. 
« 6. Perchi mi Ooardl e Piangi, Duetto de Zelmlra de 
Rossini. 

Le Tremolo, 62 

PT4yer fh>m Moses in Egypt, 1.26 

Viola, Uelodle, 26 

Ollwer Dltson, 116 Waahimgioii St. 

F. F. MtJLLER. 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. fto. kc. 

Residence, No. 3 IVlnter Place, Boston. 

ii7tf 

GEORGE J. WEBB ft C0*8 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

Cluunbers, No. 3 IVlnter Street, Boston. 

AT this Establishment may be fbund ao elegant and exten- 
siye assortment of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the eswntial propnties of Tone. Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None othen will be kept. 
Also, ao assortment of 

MELODEOirS AHB GUITABS. 

Mr. Webb^s long experience in the profiMslon of Muslo, ena- 
bles us to asvure those persons residing It a distance, who may 
find it IncouTenient to Tirit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well lerred by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination ; and those who may fiiTor us with their orders, 
can Implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb's best Judg- 
ment in their faror. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 

IT* SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS' PRICBS. 
.... Agxkts fok. . . . 

liglite, Vewton & Bradbury'f Pianof, Hew Tork. 
Eulet, Davit & Co.'i do. Boiton. 

Goodman & Baldwin's Helodeona. 

Feb 19 6m 



JUST FUBIiISHED, • 

CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn's Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel's Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Bakkr & Southard. 
PBSTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Gao. W. Pulr. 

George P. Beed 9o Co., Pabliihen, 

noT 6 13 Tremont Street. 

HARTDTS GUITARS. 

THE subecriberA are sole agentii for this rity, for the sale of 
those justly rckbratcd Ouitani. Prir^:^ from ^30 to $G0. 
ETery Inittrumcnr is warranted to stand thin cliuiate. 

GEO. P. REED ft CO., 13 Tremont Street. 



HEIVS* PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 

THE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distini^tshed Mosiral Professors, who have 
used the greatly Improred ACTION PIANO, couimending it 
In high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. lUWS, 865 WaMngton 5i., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 

MANXTEL FEN0LL08A, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Qrat's Block, comer of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 

Rt/erencei. 
Messrs. Chickkruio, J. P. Jbwktt, Geo. PimoDARD, Boston. 
Messrs. Gkoroi Pkadodt, B. U. Susbxk, Salem. 

Jan. 21. 8m. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his serrlces as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. mar be addressed at the musle 
stores of Natban KicuARDSoif, 282 Washington St. or O. P. 
Rbkd ft Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RxriaxHcn :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Teraon St. 
Miss K. E. Prinre, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St 
MiM May, 6 Franklin Plaoe. Feb. 18. 

I1E88ON8 IN 8iNaiNa. 

FREDERIC RUDOLPH 

RESPECTFULLY announces his Intention to remain in Bos- 
ton and glTe instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mx. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 8m Feb. 11. 



MUe. OABBIELLE DE LA HOTTE 

oiTn 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

▲VD KAT Bl ADDRBSSSn AT 

Feb. 4 8m 55 HANCOCK STRBET. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Glres Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
WiHTHROP House. Terms :— ^50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week : 980 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
Not. 12, tf 

J. B. WHEATON, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at the Muslo Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Dee 8. 

MRS. R08A QARCIA DE BIBA8, 

TEACHER OF THE 

PIANOFORTE, 8INGING &.GUITAR, 

9 Seneca St., comer Harrison Aweuue* 

MIU De JEIIBA8 will glTe Instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, !be. 
Boston, April 28. dm 

J, TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

Oct. 8. 8m 

A. W. FRENZEL, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Ho. Aoom St.9 (between Chestnut end Mt Temon Sts.) 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 

C0FARTNER8HIF NOTICE. 

THE subscribers baring formed a Copartnership under the 
name of CHICKERING ft SONS, for the purpose of con- 
tinning the Piano-Forte Business , trust by their atten- 
tion and promptness to merit the patronage heretofore extended 
to the late Jonas Chickering. 



Dee. 2ft. 



THO'S F. CHICKERING, 
CHA'S F. CHICKERING, 
GEO. H. CHICKERING. 



m 
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(Ir«ulM*d bj Um Editor.l 

A Heview of the Hutory of Miudo before 
Hozart. 



The annals of the nwe teslify, thai Music wm 
already known and practised before the flood; on 
the other hand, the annals of Music itself sbuw, 
tliat it dates only from yesterday and scarcely 
counts four centuries of existence- This high 
antiquity and this extraordinary youth are easily 
reconciled, if ne make a distinction, which the 
historiaDs appear to have too much neglected ; a 



disdnctlon which explains many obscure and even 
inexplicable things in the texts of these historians. 
There is a Music in the state of nature, and a 
music in the state of Art ; the one, as old as the 
world, is as natural to man as speech ; the other 
men sought long before they found it. What was 
called (he history of Mufic by the people of an- 
tiquity or of the Middle Ages, la nothing but a 
more or less conjectural assertion ; indeed we may 
assume the utter fruitlessness of all attempts to 
find such actual history before the revival of 
music under the auspices and the protection of 
the Roman Catholic Chureh in Europe. 

Music in the stale of nature and Music in the 
state of Art differ not at all from one another in 
their elementary principle. Both spring from (he 
feeling of a natural law, which is the banoonic 
Trichord or Perfect Chord, and |nhicb presents 
itself in the double fonn of a succession and of a 
simultaneous combinauon of tones : that is to 
gay, of Melody and of Harmony. The intervals* 
heard at the same lime are Harmony; but hear 
them one ailer the other, and you have Melody. 



Thus we see, that (he Melody originally is 
nothing but a chord resolved into i(se1emenu,aDd 

that the chord is a soatch of Melody blended into 
one compound sound. Melody rcpresenta the 
fonn. Harmony the substance. Every melody, 
that did not spring out of ao accord, and that 
could not be joined to some sort of a bass, would 
utterly conflict with the claims of hearing; it 
would have no kindred harmony with any emotion 
of the soul ; it would correspond to no feeling, to 
no thought musically expressible, and therefore 
would be no melody. Accordingly the most re- 
fined Aria, as well as the most barbaric national 
songs, have their origin in the Chord. At all 
events, I have found no exception to this, either 
in the examples of Chinese and Canadian music 
found in J. J. Rousseau's dictionary, or in the 
Turkish and Per«an songs, which I have heard 
sung by natives. Od the contrary, the songs and 
dances of the Canadian savages would conform to 
(he principles of (he simplest and moat natural 
rela(ions of Harmony, were (hey reduced tostrict 
notation. A child would find the baas to them. 









We nill not speak here of the systems of R 
meau and of Nardini. The phj'sico-mathema' 
cal question concerns us not. The main thing 
to kno<v, that the union of the three tones, whli 
compose the perfect n^ajor Chord, has its type 
nature, and that the law gradually guessed or d. 
covered by the instinct of the composers, acquin 
the unimpeachable validity of law, some cent 
riea later, by the discovery of the phcnomeno 
called the generation of (he harmonics. But cvt 
if this phenomenon were yet to be discovcre 
this musical truth, however doubtful it might a 
pear in the eyes of the learned, would still rema 
a settled thing for the musicians ; for the proofs 
Art have nothing in common with those of Sclent 
Our proof reils upon the fact, that all in Miu 
springs out of the Accord, since all may be r 
duced back to this, from the song of the savag 
to the ZaulerfiSCe overture inclusive. 

In thus tracing the n: 



of a 






have not forgotten, that nature only yields tl 
Major harmony, and that it is the Minor that pr 
dominates in the aboriginal melodies. But i 
should not forget also that, in our human sla 
of imperfection, the physical laws of the creatit 
cannot always be conformed with absolute pre( 
sion to the material neccsdties of the race. Ai 
so the law of harmony either never was, or h 
at some time ceased to, be in perfect unison wi 
all the feelings of the soul. It had to be divldt 
to render it complete. Beside the Major Trichoi 
there stood another, apparently the same in for 
and intervals ; but the Third was tuned down hi 
a tone, and by thi.> fruitful modification, the arch 
type whereof lay in another nature than that 
the human heart, Music could be brought in 
unison with all (he conditions of existence in tt 
vale of tears. By this means it was one day 
find expression forallthe passions, all the suSerin 
by which we feel that we exist; even as it w 
destined to become the comforter, in making jts( 
the most faithful echo, of the soul. 

I have told what the music of Nature and that' 



Art p. 






tigate the distinctive properties which each hi 
by itself and must have always. The natur 
musician has only a vague feeling of the law 
harmony, which suffices him for the delivery ' 
his song in the form of a broken Chord, but whii 
gives bim no knowledge of the Chord ilselC 11 
can keep in the Key and use it according totl 
combinations of the correct scale, without evi 
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knowing this entirely. The distinctive notes, the 
Sevenths, are almost always wanting to him. In 
the very small number of modulations, in which 
his ear helps him out, he limits himself to the 
tones that lie nearest in respect to the ease with 
which they may be sounded. Thus for example 
the Russian songs, (some of which may properly 
be reckoned among primitive music, as well on 
account of their remarkable simplicity, as on 
account of their plainly very ancient text,) pro 
ceed very frequently from the Major into the 
relative Minor Key (from C to A), or from the 
Minor into the Minor Chord of the Fidh (from 
A to E), and the reverse. When the melody 
moves in that way between three or four full 
chords, without the mediation of the Seventh, it 
must necessarily sound undetermined, meagre and 
monotonous, pleasing as its expression may seem, 
especially to natives. 

In music in the state of nature, vocal and in- 
strumental execution, in proportion to the mechan- 
ical progress it has made and the greater or less 
difficulties to be overcome in learning it, may in 
and for itself constitute an art ; but this art has 
not anything in common with the art of composi- 
tion, with which alone we are now concerned, 
and which has no actual existence, if it be not 
founded on a positive knowledge and a cultivated 
feeling of Harmony. 

The first step towards composition was made 
the moment when musicians began to fit together 
intervals in the harmonic form. But from that 
point to the beginnings of the true Art there was 
still, as we shall see, a long distance. The Chord 
remained the starting-point of musical science, 
its guide through all the dreary labyrinth of theory, 
the sure measure of its progress, and the goal of 
its technical development The principle once 
found, there only needed to deduce from it the 
gradual results and applications ; to subject the 
ear*s suggestions to an ever more extended com- 
mentary; to compose new chords according to 
the given relations of the Trichord, and to fix the 
diatonic scale. Every such discovery enriched 
Harmony, as it then was ; and since among the 
principal or natural chords there is not one, 
which, when developed, was not transformed into 
a member of a melodic phrase, these very dis- 
coveries prepared for the future just so many new 
forms and expressions; whence it follows, that 
perfected melody, or melody in the state of Art, 
was and could have been only the result of the 
perfected knowledge of accords. The whole his- 
tory of Music is but the verification of this truth. 

Another truth, which holds as well in theory as 
in practice, is, that every other way to music as 
an Art fails to conduct us to the goal, and that 
every system of music, which rests upon another 
basis than the Chord, is not the Art. Kay, such 
a system would necessarily give results, that have 
no place amid the phenomena of natural music, 
which even in its rudest inspirations is led by an 
instinct of the law of Harmony, and of which 
true Art is only the fulfilment, by no means the 
denial. Musical antiquity, represented by the 
Greeks, went astray upon these false systematic 
paths ; so also did the Middle Age. 

A remarkable phenomenon of the last century 
was the earnest controversy that was waged about 
the ancient and the modem music, that is to say, 
about the known and the unknown. Two things 
are here to be remarked. In the first place, the 
two men most familiar with this, Burney and 
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Forkel, who had sacrificed or rather wasted 
many years of their lives in writing a history of 
the Greek music, confess that they did not pre- 
cisely know what the Greek music was. In the 
second place, (and this is the most note-worthy), 
the advocates of the ancient and the advocates of 
the modem, even in the hottest part of the battle, 
both agreed, that the Greeks had no knowledge 
of Harmony, so obvious was this fact to every 
one. This alone should decide the question. — 
If the Greeks did not know Harmony, what 
did they know of Music? If they did not 
know Harmony, then they had no Melody, or at 
least they could have had no more of it than 
musicians in the state of nature. But they did 
have a peculiar system, that was much more 
learned and more complicated than our own. So 
much the worse for them ; for then they must 
have remained beneath the state of nature, which 
I hold to be quite probable, and which indeed was 
certainly the fact, if we &re to rely upon the 
faithfulness of the translation into notes, which the 
historians have given us, of some fragments of 
Greek music that have come down to our time. I 
cannot guaranty the accuracy of the deciphering; 
but can anybody comprehend how the most en- 
thusiastic admirer of thi? music, J. J. Rousseau, 
could have placed the musical text of a hymn to 
Nemesis and an Ode of Pindar, deciphered in 
this way, by the side of a Canadian song, as if on 
purpose to convince the ears of all the world of 
the immense superiority of the Iroquois composer 
to those of Athens or of Corinth ? We can more 
easily comprehend the error of the learned philolo- 
gists and archeologists, who were no musicians 
like J. J. Rousseau. These had to declare them- 
selves for the Greek music, first and chiefly, be- 
cause it was Greek ; secondly, because they had 
never heard it ; thirdly and finally, because, as Vol- 
taire maintains, it is the special prerogative of the 
deaf to judge about music, and here the ignorance 
outweighs the deafness. But let us be fair. How 
could the Hellenists, for whom genuine music 
perhaps were the most disagreeable, possibly resist 
the temptation of a rich Greek nomenclature, and 
of the weighty lexicography and enormous theo- 
retic complication, which took the place of musical 
Art with the most civilized people of antiquity ? 
A doctrine of signs or method of notation, which 
embraced more than 1500 signs; a division of 
scales or modes according to provinces, so that 
there were almost as many essentially distinct 
syEtems of music, as there were territorial desig- 
nations in the Hellenic confederation ; the division 
of scales into conjunct and disjunct tetrachords, 
into fixed and moveable intervals, on which de- 
pended the alternation between the three genera, 
the diatonic, chromatic and enharmonic ; then the 
marking of every note of the Great System 
(which to-day appears small enough) with a par- 
ticular and euphonious name, as Paranete hyper- 
boleon, Irite synnemenon, Lychanos hypaton^ 
Proslamhenomenos ! How finely that sounds, and 
what a poor figure our modem C, our D and our 
G play by the side of that ! 

In all this a musician can find nothing but arbi- 
trary, artificial laws in place of the laws of nature. 
What sort of Music can that be called, which 
changes its scale with every change of place; 
which progresses by Fourths (in the Enharmonic 
genus); which has scarcely any other Melody 
than the modulations of the voice in speaking set 
in notes, and no other rhythm than the long and 



short syllables of the poetic metre ; — ^a Music, 
which abhors all progress ; which allows t|)e addi- 
tion of no more strings to the lyre, even when the 
player recognizes the necessity of more ; which 
believes the public morals interested in maintaining 
the impediments erected by its principles, which 
bear oitiy the stamp of a dogmatic, that is to say 
an utterly false science ? It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the ancients saw in music rather a 
national and political, than a natural institution, a 
universal language, whose fundamental prin- 
ciples are strictly grounded in itself, and 
which rejects every tradition outside of its own 
laws. Since the Greek music found itself neither 
in the state of nature nor in the state of Art, it 
necessarily perished with the special conditions of 
its existence, which were created for it by the 
national prejudices and by the prosody of the 
national language. 

But how are the wonderful effects of this music 
to be explained ? Let us leave miracles, which 
one can only accept when faith compels him ; let 
us pass by Thaletas of Crete, who by his lyre 
delivered the Lacedemonians from the plague; 
also the flute as a remedy against the rheumatism ; 
nor will we inquire whether the slaves, whom they 
allowed to hear Greek music while they under- 
went the bastinado, felt the pain essentially miti- 
gated by this philanthropic attention of their 
masters ; on the contrary, let us admit that the 
old music could produce visible effects, which 
equalled and probably surpassed those of the 
musical Art in its highest perfection. The only 
question is, in what way this took place. 

Forkel justly remarks that Rhythm was every 
thing in the ancient music. It must have been 
so. Since it had no harmony, and consequently 
too no melody, in the special sense which we at- 
tach to this word, there remained only rhythm, 
this third element of music, to occupy the place 
of both the others. History proves the rest It 
shows us clearly and distinctly on this point, that 
the Greek chapel-masters beat the time with iron- 
shod soles, while on the stage they gave it out 
with pebble stones or ojrster^hells in both hands, 
and the orchestra marked the divisions steadily 
with clappers and with cymbals. To that was 
the musical gratification of the Greeks limited. 
And could that content these passionate lovers of 
music ? Yes, because it was only a means of 
heightening their enjoyment; because the maj- 
esty of their euphonious speech supplied the place 
of melody and harmony ; because their musical 
rhythm, constantly measured by long and short 
syllables, being blended with the poetic rhythm, 
lent more power and expression to the declama- 
tion, more accuracy and fire to the action of their 
players, and more clearness to the thought of the 
poet. More than this they did not ask of it 
Such a rhythm was, precisely by its servicea- 
bleness and by its nullity, the customary and 
necessary heightener of the enjoyment, on which 
the Greeks most piqued themselves, who spoke 
the most beautiful language in the world, and ex- 
alted the poets to the rank of Gods. Blending 
thus the impressions of poetry with those of 
music, they ascribed such extraordinary effects 
to the latter for the very reason that it in reality 
had no existence. They heard a sort of recita- 
tive, the Melopoeia, which lent all possible relief 
to the declamation and the cadence of the veraes; 
they were enchanted by this poetic harmony ; 
they were physically moved by the noise of the 
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instruments and the yet noisier beating of tbe 
time ; and this commingling of sensations was 
called music, and this music possessed an infallible 
means of giving extraordinary pleasure, and of 
reaching the remotest listener. The real music of 
the Greeks consisted in their lan<;uase. 

In our days ive shall no longer find that com- 
plete solution of the elements of music in the ele- 
ments of poetrj', in which some writei-s saw the 
triumph of both arts united, but which was 
nothing in reality but the entire absence of our 
art. Yet even at this day Rhythm, which was 
the soul of the music of the ancients, is the chief 
enjoyment with a multitude of men. One, who 
understands nothing of Melody and Harmony, 
who is put to sleep by music, the quicker the 
better the music is, ^\\l wake up in an instant 
and be completely carried away by the rhythm 
of a dance or march. The only enjoyment of 
which a great many respectable people are capa- 
ble, in a concert or an opera, consists in feeling 
and beating the time, — a pleasure of which they 
frequently are robbed by more artistic music. 
For with refined harmony and melody the 
Rhythm ceased to rule alone and continually; 
instead of working only on the nerves, the music 
would address the soul, the imagination, nay the 
spiritual nature, and that without the aid of 
words, which it has learned to dispense with, as 
words could very well dispense with it. Music 
in a manner disembodied itself and thereby lost, 
as was quite natural, its real influence on the 
masses and its visible power over the individuals 
best fitted to understand it. Its real influence, I 
say, because the noblest and sublimest styles in 
musical art are much more difficult to understand, 
than the efi*ects, which only bring on an excite- 
ment of the nerves ; its real influence, even upon 
those who understand it, because impressions, 
which excite the senses strongly, always manifest 
themselves outwardly with more enei'gy than tbe 
inward and composite emotions, wherein sensual 
gratification, the joys of the heart and tbe pure 
pleasures of the mind take part at once. Among 
ten thousand sincere worshippers of Strauss you 
will scarcely find one sincere worshipper of 
Bach ; and we need no assurance that the famous 
waltz-king of Vienna electrifies his public in 
quite another way from what tbe venerable Leip- 
sic organist ever could do, even though be played 
before the conservatory assembled in pleno. Nay, 
even if we descend a great deal lower, to tbe 
wandering troops of strolling minstrels and of 
gipsies, we shall see these reaping many a time 
enthusiastic plaudits, such as almost never fall to 
the lot of an oratorio of Haydn, an opera of 
Mozart, or a symphony of Beethoven ; and con- 
sequently I believe I do not hazard very much in 
saying: that frequently the more the music is 
improved and elevated, tbe more it loses in im- 
mediate and actual effect. There would be less 
contention in our musical world, would people 
only bear this truth continually in mind. 

[To be continued.] 




Sebastian Bach. — When at Leipsic I en- 
tered a hairdresser's shop, for the purpose of being 
shaved. I was surprised to see in the inner parlor 
a portrait of the celebrated J. S. Bach, above 
which was placed a faded wreath of laurel. On 
my questioning the barber, be replied that his 
grandfather bad bad tbe honor of attending him 
(Bach) for tbe last seventeen years of bis life in 
his professional capacity, who was an object of 
religious veneration in the family. He added that 



the last wig worn by the great composer was for- 
merly in the possession of his grandfather, who 
had bequeathed it to bis father, who in his turn 
left it to him. His only regret was that he had no 
heir that he could leave it to ; but, although be 
was poor, be was determined not to part with it 
during his life. . I must admit that I lelt a £rreat 
desire to possess myself of this relique. I ex- 
pressed my profound respect for Bach and bis 
works, and then ventured to propase to purchase 
it. My offers were at first firmly refused, and I 
advanced in my biddings from twenty, thirty, to 
forty thalers, without being able to induce him to 
sell. When I advanced the price to sixty thalers, 
the barber's wife said quickly to him that, as they 
were circumstanced, it would be folly to refuse 
such a sum, and tbe relique would be placed in tbe 
possession of such an enthusiastic admirer of music 
as I appeared to be, and taken care of and respect- 
ed as it ought. The husband, vanquished by the 
powerful rhetoric of his better half, could not 
reply, but, shedding tears, he fetched the wig 
whilst I counted out the money. I quickly left 
tbe shop, for, if I had remained an instant longer, 
I should have left with the poor barber both tbe 
wig and the sixty thalers." — Edioard Fetis, 
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A Sketch of the History of the Piano-forte 

and of Pianists. 

(Continued from p. 86 ) 

By a very remarkable coincidence, tbe defects 
of the harpsichord, of which the principal consists 
in tbe deadness of its tone, and in its assimilation 
to stringed instruments sounded by the finders, 
such as the cistrum, mandolin, &c.; these defects, 
I say, struck three manufacturers of instruments 
at one and the same time. It was within a few 
years* distance of each other that these three 
inventors, of whom the one was a Parisian, tbe 
other a German, and the third an Italian, offered, 
to tbe public the fruit of their researches. Ma- 
rius, the French manufacturer, appears to have 
tbe advantage over his competitors in point of 
priority, for his instruments were submitted to 
tbe examination of the Acad^mie des Sciences 
in tbe month of Februar}', 1716, while Christian 
Amadeus Schroter, organist of tbe Cathedral 
of Nordbausen, to whom tbe tbe invention of the 
piano-forte is commonly attributed, did not com- 
plete bis instrument till 1717; while Bartolomeo 
Cristofori of Padua, who passes in Italy for the 
inventor of tbe same, did not render bis discovery 
public till 1718. 

In the " Recueil des instruments et machines ap- 
prouvd par VAcademie des Sciences" published 
by this learned society, in 1716, we find, under 
Nos. 172, 173, and 174, engraved plans of Ma- 
rius' three clavecins h mailletSy with a description 
of the instruments. This manufacturer had al- 
ready been known to the public, in 1700, by his 
harpsichords in three pieces, so constructed as to 
be able to shut into each other, for the conve- 
nience of travelling. In the instruments in 
question, he evinced great invention and ability ; 
for his work presented a triple instrument, one in 
the form of the common harpsichord, the other 
with a mechanical contrivance above the strings, 
and the third vertical. The first differed from 
the clavichord only in this, that each tone of the 
instrument was furnished with three strings, and 
that the hammers, tbe weight of which restored 
the key to its position, after the string bad been 
struck, were faced with leather, for tbe purpose 
of softening the tone. As for the rest, the ham- 
mer, which stood perpendicularly upon tbe key, 
was carried directly to the string by the key 
itself, without any intermediary aid, and without 
any escape movement. In the second harpsi- 
chord, he approached still nearer to the desired 
result, by arranging the hammers in such a man- 
ner, that they swung in a kind of stirrup. In 
this manner they were independent of tbe keys, 
which, meeting them in their course, impelled 
them against the string. By this method, the 
hammer fell after striking tbe string, even though 
the performer kept his finder upon tbe key. By 
ditfc'rent combinations, Marius had rendered his 
mechanism fit to be placed either above or below 
the strings. Finally, his third harpsichord h 



maillet was a vertical one, in which the key im- 
pelled a rod furnished with the hammer, directly 
upon tbe string. 

These inventions met with no success in France, 
where custom is oflen seen opposed to tbe success 
of what is new. Schroter was more successful ; 
a few years after he had produced his piano-forte, 
Silbermann gave it a finishing hand, and brought 
it into vogue. Johann Andrd Stein of Augs- 
burg constructed a great number of these instru- 
ments, whose fine volume of silvery and brilliant 
tone was much admired. As to tbe piano-forte 
of Cristofori, its merit does not appear to have 
been appreciated by his countrymen, for the 
harpsichord continued to be in use, as well in 
Italy as in France. 

I stated in the preceding article who were the 
inventors of the clavecin a marteauXy to which 
was afterwards given tbe name of forte-piano^ a 
term expressive of tbe capability possessed by 
this instrument of expressing the gradations of 
power and sweetness of tone — a faculty which, 
as we have seen, tbe harpsichord did not possess. 
I observed that this important discovery was, at 
first, coldly received by the public; all the re- 
sources of the new instrument were not under- 
stood, and tbe keys required a greater degree of 
delicacy of treatment than those of tbe harpsi- 
chord ; in a word, it became necessary for musi- 
cians and amateurs to chanore their style of play- 
ing, a circumstance of itself sufiicient to retard 
the success of tbe piano-forte, France, which is 
entitled to claim the priority of invention, was 
one of the last among the musical nations to 
adopt it. It is remarkaole that the history of tbe 
sciences and arts, both liberal and mechanical, in 
this country, affords several instances of the same 
kind of indifference. The labors of Schroter 
were better appreciated by the Germans, and in 
giving a finishing hand to the result of his dis- 
coveries, Silbermann rendered them popular. 
Not that either this artist, or his imitator, Spatt, 
were guided by principles in the fabrication of 
their instruments ; on tbe contrary, different pre- 
judices, which in our day would be considered as 
ridiculous, formed a part of their theory. Stein, 
of Augsburg, though possessed of great ability in 
certain respects, was far from possessing the true 
principles for the construction of the piano-forte. 
We learn from Mozart's letters what was the 
process employed by this artist for giving solidity 
to his sounding boards; tbe particulars are 
curious and well deserving of attention : — " when 
he has completed a soundini^ board, he exposes it 
to the air, rain, sun, snow, in a word, to all the 
variations of the atmosphere, that it may split ; 
then, by means of slips firmly glued in, he closes 
tbe crevices. When a sounding board has been 
thus prepared, it may be regarded as safe against 
all accidents." There is a wide distance, it is 
true, between this method and M. Savart's theory 
respecting tbe continuity of undulations of sound ; 
but it is with the construction of the piano-forte 
as with every thing else — men begin by feeling 
their way, and by making numberless mistakes 
before they arrive at fixed principles. 

Tbe mechanism of tbe key was not, in the first 
instance, more perfect than the construction of 
the sounding board ; for it consisted merely of a 
pilote attached vertically to the key, which im- 
pelled against the string a short and light ham- 
mer, suspended by a leather hinge, and guided 
by a thin shank which passed through its centre. 
Stein discovered a better process, when he de- 
vised the simple escapement, which still retains 
its name of Getman mechanism ^ and is still em- 
ployed in the greater part of piano-fortes fabri- 
cated at Vienna. In this piece of mechanism, 
which has the two-fold advantage of great light- 
ness and little expense, the hammer falls the mo- 
ment tbe pilote of the key has described its ellip- 
tical curve, and allows the strings to vibrate at 
liberty, though tbe finger still remain on the key. 
Considering the fineness of the strings used in 
the first piano-forte, this piece of mechanism was 
not onl^ sufficient, but the very best that could 
be devised. 

From Germany, the piano-forte passed over 
into England, and there received some partial 
improvements. Zumpf, a German manufacturer, 
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established in London, gave a hi<;her 6nish to 
several details in the construction of this instru- 
ment; and such was the reputation his piano- 
fortes enjoyed, that they were in requisition 
throughout the whole of Europe. At this period, 
the best of the kind had a compass of only five 
octaves, were mounted only with double strinofs, 
and, instead of pedals, were furnished with two 
iron springs ornamented with copper knobs, in 
the part of the chest nearest to the bass, to raise 
the dampers, or imitate, well or ill, the manner of 
the harp. In order to move these springs, it was 
necessary th^t the player should use his lefl hand, 
and consequently he was obliged, for a moment, 
to quit the key-board. At a later period, these 
springs were made to act by means of knobs 
placed against the knees. 

In 1740, Silbermann and Spatt had already 
spread a considerable number of their piano- 
fortes through Germany, and players eagerly 
adopted these instruments, which enabled them 
to give to their execution more delicacy and light- 
ness than they could obtain on the harpsichord. 
Johann Sebastian Bach was one of the first artists' 
who played the piano-forte, and brouiiht it into 
vogue ; but it was his son, Carl Philip Emmanuel, 
who contributed the most to the success of the 
instrument, bv his elecant and graceful style of 
touch, as well as by bis delightful composition. 
The sonatas, concertos, and fantasias published 
by this excellent musician, do not abound in any 
very great difficulties. It is true that the greater 
part of modem pianists would consider the va- 
rious ornamental and other passages of these 
compositions as mere child's play ; but it is not less 
true that the essential object of the art is better 
felt than in that multitude of notes with which 
modem piano-forte music is overloaded. As lor 
the rest, it can well be conceived that the first 
piano-forte school did not regard the surmounting 
of difficulties as the ultimate object of music, and 
that the gradual march of showy and elaborate 
execution is the result of the necessity felt by the 
artist of distinguishing himself in proportion as 
ability becomes greater. 

Carl Phillip Emmanuel Bach had for his imi- 
tators in the German school. Binder, Hunger, 
Kleinknecht, Falkenhagen, Scbifferth, Schaffrach, 
Zach, Schwanenberg, Kofmann, and Kirsten. 
These names are now forsotten, like those of im- 
itators of every kind ; and yet their labors were 
not without utility in disseminating a taste for 
piano-forte music, as well as in facilitating the 
progress of this instrument The most able of 
all these pianists, afler the head of the school, 
was Kleinknecht ; in 1760, his powers of execu- 
tion were rem^ed as very remarkable. After- 
wards came llaydn and Mozart to give a new 
impulse to instrumental music, and particularly 
that of the piano-forte. The first was never 
distinguished oy any extraordinary mechanical 
ability ; but his music had the most happy influ- 
ence in respect to the progress of the art. All 
his sonatas were of a new, light, elegant, and 
graceful kind. The German, Trench, and En- 
glish editors, by multiplying copies of his works, 
purified the public taste, which was still some- 
what heavy m Germany, and something worse 
than puerile in France. In his compositions was 
perceived for the first time, a principal idea de- 
veloped throughout the whole course of a piece, 
without scholastic pedantry, and without detract- 
ing from the charm of details. Mozart, who 
ranked as one of the most able pianists of bis 
time, did that for piano-forte music which he 
effected for all the parts of his art — he advanced 
its progress in a decree scarcely less than miracu- 
lous ; and himself, m certain parts, attained to a 
degree of perfection which has never been sur- 
passed. His fingerins; is not correct ; it is seen 
that the harmonic feeling hurried him along, and 
caused him to neglect the regularity of the me- 
chanical part ; but his passages and ornamental 
touches are as new as his melodies, and are 
marked with an impress of originality that can- 
not be mistaken. 

Of all the artbts who have contributed to 
bring piano-forte playine to perfection, Clementi 
has been the most influential. Endowed with 
the most happy genius, and uniting with remark- I 



able manual capability great method and reflec- 
tion, this great artist felt the necessity of submit- 
ting the mechanism of fingering, and the art of 
drawing the tone from the instrument, to certain 
fixed and invariable rules. Without prejudice 
to his brilliant imagination, these two important 
parts of his art became the object of his studies, 
and the result was the most perfect or^ranization 
of the articulation of the fingers possible to im- 
agine. The school of Clementi is considered by 
the most able pianists as the best among the 
many that have oeen founded. Whatever meta- 
morphosis piano-forte music may be destined to 
undergo, and whatever may be the caprice of 
fashion in the choice of passages and elaborate 
difficulties, the great art will ever be, to draw 
from the instrument the best possible tone, to 
give it power without hardness, sofVness without 
weakness, and brilliancy without loudness. It is 
necessary that the fingers should possess an equal 
aptitude to move with rapidity, together with 
power and suppleness ; that the hand and arm 
should be kept still, instead of lending to the 
fingers the dangerous aid of a factitious energy ; 
in a word, it will be necessary to combine the 
fingering in such a manner, that the passage of 
the thumb under the fingers, that great impedi- 
ment to free and equal execution, should recur as 
seldom as possible. Now, all this has been calcu- 
lated and regulated by Clementi, and brought 
into practice by himself and his pupils. Such 
are the advantages of his method, that, at the 
age of eighty, this great artist still excites the 
admiration of the most able performers, on the 
rare occasions when they have the good fortune 
to hear him. 

Such are the advantages for which this de- 
partment of the art is indebted to Clementi ; nor 
have his masterly compositions had less influence 
on the direction which piano-forte music has 
taken since the year 1770, particularly in France, 
England and Italy. More lively than impas- 
sioned, more pure than learned, more elegant 
than powerful, his sonatas have served as models 
of the brilliant yet solid style that marks the 
works of Dussek, Cramer, and Hullmandel; al- 
ways excepting the modifications which the 
genius of these artists has introduced. Since the 
appearance of Clementi, piano-forte music, like 
the art of playing that instrument, may be con- 
sidered divided into two great and distinct schools ; 
the first, that of Bach, in which a melancholy 
and impassioned character predominates and in 
which the fulness of the harmony is not always 
compatible with regularity of fingering; the 
other, of which Clementi is the head, is distin- 
guished by the predominance of melody, by bril- 
fiant passages, intended to call forth the ability of 
the performer, and by an attention to the me- 
chanical means best calculated to attain this 
object The schools of Mozart and Beethoven 
are but modifications of that of Bach, as the 
styles of Dussek and Cramer are analogous to 
that of Clementi. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood ; I am 
very far from thinking either Dussek or Cramer 
imitators. They were both men of genius ; but, 
like the best organized artists, they f^lt the influ- 
ence of the period in which they lived, and the 
impressions which their musical education had 
left : and these, on the mind of youth, are indeli- 
ble. Naturally inclined to elevation of thought, 
and yet launched in early life into the seductions 
and pleasures of the great world, Dussek has 
thrown into his music a certain nobleness indi- 
cative of his character, and a charm redolent of 
the natural gaiety of his heart. His harmony is 
by no means irreproachable, but it always pro- 
duces effect; his manner is less vi^rous than 
that of Clementi, but more gay and insinuating. 
The analogy between his style of playing and 
the character of his compositions, was very strik- 
ing. Every thing was seductive ; every thing at 
once indicated the native musician and the man 
of good company. 

With less enthusiasm, Cramer possessed in his 
youth more purity, a remarkable elegance, and 
melodies of the most happy kind. All his com- 
positions are conspicuous for excellence of plan 
and symmetry throughout, and the difficulties are 



made to conform in the most artful manner to 
the character of the melody. His execution was 
marked by the greatest delicacy, correctness, and 
grace ; even now, thoujrh age has diminished his 
mechanical agility, he is admirable in the adagio. 
A man who had no master, who formed no 
pupils, and whoso compositions as well as style 
t)clonged to none of the schools, acquired a bril- 
liant and merited reputation towards the close of 
the eighteenth century ; — that man was Steibelt 
With him the organization of the composer had 
great influence on the education of the pianist 
This organization led him to aim at daring things, 
and to attempt extraordinary passages which ac- 
corded but ill with the regular combinations of 
fingerin":. But, together with this impulse of 
feeling, he also possessed a marvellous address in 
surmounting ditficulties, though he could not al- 
ways rigorously demonstrate to others the possi- 
bility of their execution. Prolix and difiusc in 
his works, and incessantly repeating himself, he 
knew not where to stop ; but, at the same time, 
the warmth and passion which animated his com- 
positions, extraordinary fecundity of melody, and 
a style altogether his own, rendered his works for 
a long time popular ; and they would, doubtless, 
have long remained so, in spite of the faults 
which I have enumerated, had not the incorrect- 
ness of the fingering rendered their execution 
diflicult, and always lefk the success of the per- 
formers uncertain. I said that his ability sur- 
mounted every difficulty ; I may add, that the 
same impetuosity which marked his performance, 
was also conspicuous in his compositions. What 
is more, though he drew but a yery slender tone 
from his instrument, he had a charm of expres- 
sion which was irresistible. It may be said of 
him, that he never turned his talents to full ac- 
count, and failed in fulfilling the mission for 
which Nature had destined him. Misguided pas- 
sions betrayed him into errors of a serious kind, 
which ended by estranging him from that society 
of which he was formed to be the ornament, 
while, at the same time, it proved highly detri- 
mental to the development ot his talents. 

[To be eonttnued.] 



Vor Dwight*s JootdaI of Haak. 

From my Diary. Ho. ZLVn. 

Cambridge, May 8. — Havergal's History of Old 
Hundred, or the " Old Hundredth Psalm Tune " as he 
calls it, is not so bad ; indeed I have been reading it with 
special interest, the subject being one to which I guve no 
little time and labor some years since. That this tune is 
in the words of Havergal " rather a fragmeutal compila- 
tion than an original composition " is my own opinion, 
and also that its introduction into Protestant psalm books 
was the work of a French compiler of psalms and hymns, 
and that this compiler was he of the Geneva Psalms, 
William Franc. 

Mr. H., I notice, is not inclined to give a writer in the 
N, £. FuriUm (April 19, 1844) much credit. That writer 
having copied the tune from a Psalter of 1662, — a Psalter 
which Mr. H. cannot find, and the tune being as be thinks 
spurious, be says the American must have " fallen into 
some great mistake '* or have *' written a convenient 
fable " ! As there could be no temptation whatever to 
write a " fable " upon the subject, I believe the writer in 
the Puritan to be in the right nnless there is a typographi- 
cal error. I hope we shall hear from hiuL 

Besides the various readings of the ttine given in Mr. 
Havergal's book, here are two or three curious ones, — in 
copying which, unluckily, round must take the place of 
the old-fashioned square type. 

The example following is from a Stemhold and Hop- 
kins, printed by John Day, London, 1688, and bound in 
with a Genevan Bible of 1684. Back of the title, are the 
following curious instructions 

"TO THE RBADKR. 

"Thoushaltvnderstand (gentle Reader) that I haoe (for 
the help of those that are desiiovs to leame to sing) 
caused a new print of note to be made with letters to be 
loyned to euery Note : Whereby thou maiest know how 
to call euery Note by his right name, so that with a very 
litle diligence (as thou are uught in the introduction 
printed heretofore In the Psahnes) thou maist the m<xe 
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easily by the viewing of these letters, come to the knowU 
edge of perfect Solfalng; wherby thou mayest sing the 
Psalmes the more specdely : and easely. Ttie letters be 
these: V. for Vt R. for Re. M. for My. F. for Fa. S. for 
Sol. L. for La. Thus where yoa see any letter ioyned 
by the note you may easily call him by his right name, 
as by these two examples yoa may the better perceiue. 
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<*Thus I commit thee vnto him that lineth for euer, who 
graunt that wee may sing with ourhartcs and mind vnto 
the glory of his holy name. Amen. 
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[It would be hard to decide whether the erroxs here are more 
nmnerous In the letters or in the notes.] 

The next is from a Psalter, Sternhold & Hopkins, 
bound with Beza's Testament, 1583, the title page of 
which is printed from tlie same plate with the last, and 
thus must have the same date, 1683; yet the letter press 
and the music in this are as beautifol as they are wretched 
in that. Psalm C is as follows: 
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This is from a Dutch Psalter translated from the 
French and printed at Dordrecht in 1581. It is not how- 
ever here the Hundredth, but the 184th Psalm. 
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A Sternhold & Hopkhos dated 1610, bound with Parker's 
Bible 1611, and having the " To the Reader " alsb back 
of the Title, gives old 100 in the following very singular 
form: 



N. B.— In the examples given above, excepting in the last, 
the letters belong on the lines and spaces with the notes, to 
whleh they were intended as keys. As to the many apparent 
errors, tbcy are careAilly eopied fbom the originals. 

The other forms of the tune which I have at hand are 
similar to those given by Mr. Havergal. 

That Old Hundred was one of the tunes brought to this 
country by the Puritans and in common use by them 
there is plenty of evidence, and that it is one of the tunes 
so ** ravishingly sung " by the Indians at Natick in the 
ays Of Eliot, this circumstance shows; in the first edi- 
tion of Eliot's Indian metrical version of .h Psalter, the 
hundredtii psalm is given in common metre, but in the 
next we find a long metre version to suit the well known 
tune. 

When the flxst American edition of Old Hundred 
appeared is a point upon which I find no decisive author- 
ity. Hood (Hist. Mus. in N. England, p. 57) thinks the 
music appended to the Bay Psalm Book, the flnt printed 
this side the Atlantic, and that this was as early as 1600. 
Unluckily the date is torn away from the copy before 
me, but it doubtless dates before 1700. The book is a 
very small 12mo, and the few pages of wretchedly 
engraved music in two parts, air and bass, are bound in 
at the end. Here is oU 100, with letters for ^ Solfahig '* 
under the notes. 
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In the music added to the 21st edition of the Bay 
Psalm Book, 1726, the tune is given in A, and, though in 
square notes, it is divided off into measures, thus: 




Rev. Thomas Walter, of Roxbury, Mass., published 
his singing book in 1721, a regular oblong singing book, 
progenitor of a posterity whose name is Legion. The tunes 
are in three parts, Gantus, Medius, and Bassus. Old 
Hundred is here also in the key of A, and in rhythm of 
the example just given — the first and last note of each 
line being fi! and all the others (O. I find in most of 
the early works of this kind the music occupying but 
one side of the leaf, the other being left blank. 

In the ** Introduction to the Singing of Psalm-Tunes," 
by Rev. Mr. Tufts of Kewbury, Mass., which appeared 
about 1712, the tunes are printed in letters instead of 
notes. Old 100 is again in A, and in three parts. The 
letters with dots after them are equal to fS, the rest 
top 
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The first publication by Billings that I have been able 
to procure was *' Music in Mmiature,*' 1779 (See Hood's 
Hist. Mus. p. 171.) I thmk it contains " Old 100," but it 
is not now at hand. After the publications of Walter, 
Tufts, and Barnard of Marblehead, — say from about 
1760 — ^books multiplied, and most of them contained our 
tune, and very seldom if ever has the melody been tarn 
pered with, though the harmony has been given in all 
sorts of ways. 

It is a curious fact that though the authorship of Old 
Hundred has been a subject of discussion for many years 
in England — as in the HmnmoiAcxm for instance, twenty- 
five years ago— yet Mr. Havergal could find no publisher 
in his own country, and his little work is finally laid 
before us, most elegantly issued, through the enterprise 
of Mason Brothers of New York. 



Haydn left no posterity; his heir was a blacksmith, 
to whom he left 80,000 florins— giving 12,000 to each of 
his fiuthful servants. 
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BOSTON, MAY 13, 1854. 

BOUND VOLUMES.— We can now supply a limited number 
of bound volumes of the Jowtud o/MuHe, for the year joat 
expired, as well as for the year preceding. A good chance 
(which will not long continue) to secure complete sets from 
the beginning. 

Hendelflsolm ftnintette Clab. 

May seemed to have at last put to flight the 
Parthian arrows (called East winds) of March, 
and the thrice postponed Benefit Concert was 
permitted to take place. Tuesday was one of the 
loveliest of the tribe of May days, and ushered in 
a lovely evening, otherwise not musically bespoken, 
between the two first of Jullien*s farewell nights, 
so that all looked propitious. Yet, strange and 
sad to say, the thoughts of the mass of clasncal 
music-lovers seemed to have got turned away 
from the music of violins to that of birds and 
mountain brooks and sea-shores in anticipation. 
The painful conviction was forced upon one that 
a good thing had been waited for until it was too 
late. The Meionaon was only full enough to have 
the music sound well, bat not enough to represent 
the real audience of the Quintette Club. 

Yet it was quite a numerous and pleasant kind 
of audience, and every one, iPnot more hard 
to please than we are, found the concert admi- 
rable. In the first place the Allegro and the 
Theme with variations frem Beethoven's Quartet 
in A (No. 6 of op. 18) were played with re- 
markable precision, spirit, and expression. Mr. 
Arthurson followed in a tenor aria from *' Don 
Giovanni:" Dalla siui pace, which has always 
been omitted in the performances of the opera 
here, although it is a most sweet and effective 
melody, without the bravura character of 11 mio 
tesoro. It is sung in the character of Ottavio, at 
an early period in the plot, just before Donna 
Anna's indignant recitative in which she relates 
the story of her wrongs, and it breaths the ten- 
derest and most devoted love. We thank Mr. 
A. for restoring to us this neglected ireasure. 
His delivery was in the finest taste, every phrase 
finished to the due shade of expression, without 
ornament or false pathos. His Italian accent, as 
well as his bearing before an audience, were 
faultless. We have not yet heard the Italian 
from whom we should expect a much better 
Ottavio. Mr. Heller played Mendelssohn's 
Capriccio in B minor, for piano, (a Concerto it 
might almost be called), with septet accompani- 
ment for orchestra. It is a brilliant piece, but the 
rondo theme seems so much repeated as to make 
it seem monotonously long for Mendelsssohn. 
This closed the first part. 

The second opened with Schubert's ** Thou art 
the rest," which was well and simply sung by Mrs. 
Went WORTH. Weber^s Quintet with clarinet 
(op. 57) took the place of the Duo Concertante 
that was to have followed. It is full of the rich, 
melodious romance of Weber, and the warm tones 
of Mr. Ktan'b clarinet told most ezpressively in 
it Another vocal piece, and agun from Mozart ; — 
certainly the selections were both choice and rare. 
This was the duet ; Ah I perdona^ finom La CU^ 
mema di TUoj sung by Mrs. Wentworth and 
Mr. Arthurbon, and with such acceptance that 
the pleasure had to be repeated. 

llie feast concladed nobly with the woaderial 
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Ottetto of Mendelssohn, one of bis earlier works 
(op. 20), and in its way as individual and vital 
and imaginative as his Shakspearian overture. 
There is a singular richness and fulness in the 
effect of eight distinct stringed parts, each with 
a character and movement of its own, yet each in 
harmony with all, — for so could Mendelssohn com- 
bine theoL The Allegro moderato is large and 
noble in its expression ; the Andante deep, full of 
feeling, melancholy, sombre, but not desponding ; 
the Scherzo one of the happiest changes on that 
fairy theme, so peculiarly his theme, a tune which 
he of all mortals was permitted once and ever 
after to hear and play to us, and which recurs in 
some shape in so many of his compositions ; the 
Finale Presto was full of fire and vigor. The im- 
pression received from our first hearing of the 
octet, two years since, namely that it is one of the 
most interesting of Mendelssohn's works, was 
altogether confirmed. It is a piece, however, that 
requires close listening, with the understanding as 
well as with the ear, and which perhaps therefore 
would have told more on the generality of the audi- 
ence, had it been given while the mind and sense 
were fresher, in the fore part of the evening. 
The Club were ably assisted in its performance 
by the violins of Messrs. Suck and Eichler, 
and the violoncello of Mr. Maas. 

We trust the Club will not allow themselves to 
be at all discouraged by such odds against them 
in the competition of their music with the Spring 
for the attention of the lovers of the beautiful. 
May had been postponed longer than the concert, 
and May will be heeded. The realization of so 
pure and fine a concert is the best of all guaran- 
ties that they shall not lack support another 
season. 



JulHen and his Orchestra. 

We should have said with half his orchestra, if 
the question were of numbers ; but with that most 
effective half, in which the real vitality of every 
organization resides. Yet the announcement of 
four farewell concerts, with Jullien for the general 
(together with his staff) of even such diminished 
forces, could not fail to crowd the Music Hall even 
in this warm weather. The programmes have 
been essentially the old story: ** Prima Donna 
Waltz," " Yankee Doodle Quadrilles," the '* Cali- 
fornian," " Katydid," &c., &c. ; the same inimita- 
ble solos, lacking REicBERTand Bottesini ; Mile. 
Zerr*s same old songs of " Where the bee sucks," 
" IVe been roaming," fee, &c. — in short the most 
hacknied selection conceivable for those who have 
been familiar with Jullien's concerts ; relieved for 
five or ten minutes by the same strain or two from 
the 8th symphony of Beethoven, or the " Pastoral," 
or the Scotch symphony of Mendelssohn. One 
could not but pity the musicians and Jullien him- 
self, to think how they had been repeating these 
same things night after night, from Maine to New 
Orleans, since they were here last autumn. The 
whole thing, only on a reduced scale, was a per- 
fectly stereotyped repetition of the concerts that 
we had before. 

But there was the rich, vivid, nnsatiating eu- 
phony of the collective orchestral sound ,* there 
was the wonderfully perfect precision ; there was 
the charm of hearing the world's best solo instru- 
ments winding in and oat amid the polyphonic har- 
mony ; there was the inimitable mastery of Jullien 
himself, with hit real genius for the understanding 
and using of effects, of the powers and qualities 
of instruments, of feeling and playing upon that 
wondrous "^harp of (not too) many strings," the 



popular taste and feeling :— and of course the last 
chance of enjoying all this was not to be lost. 

To the frequent hearer of these concerts, at least 
if he be a lover of the highest music in itself, it 
cannot be supposed that there would be any attrac- 
tion in such programmes, after many hearings. 
One who wants mu«ic, soon exhausts the charm 
even of an absolutely perfect mechanism of per- 
formance, unless something new and interesting be 
performed. Jullien's quadrilles and polkas and 
arrangements are infinitely clever ; they offer gor- 
geous amusement while they are new ; but if one 
chance to want more than amusement, if the soul 
craves to be fed, and filled, and restored to its 
native purer atmosphere, these things grow feebler 
and feebler by repetition, even while they grow 
mechanically more perfect. We have greatly 
regretted therefore that Jullien has not offered us 
more solid programmes, as he could do. Yesterday 
afternoon and evening were announced as his last 
concerts in Boston. Could he not possibly give us 
such a Sunday evening concert, as he gave us once, 
and which proved one of the most satisfactory of 
entertainments to all parties ? 

On the other hand, we are not of the opinion of 
some of our strong sympathizers in the love of clas- 
sical and quiet music, that Jullien's triumphs in this 
country have done injury to the cause of music. It 
was a great thing to win so many ears to listen to 
rich tone-combinations; to acquaint so many with 
the powers and glories of a mighty orchestra; to 
make known to multitudes the characters of instru- 
ments and the last perfection of skill in the handling 
of each; to give the public mind such an ideal 
of precision and unity in a combined perform- 
ance ; — and last and not least, to shower so much 
brilliant and graceful entertainment over our barren 
and utilitarian lives, at the same time educating the 
musical sense by the most rapid process. — The musi- 
cal soul and genius will take care of itself. — We re- 
gret to part with Jullien, and to think that such a 
splendid organization of the musical elements can 
ever be dispersed, as it has already begun to be. 
But Jullien is Inexhaustible in his resources, and 
will, we scarcely doubt, return to conquer new worlds 
more than once. 



Mr. Carl Gartner's Concert 

The Meionaon exhibited a melancholy sparse- 
ness of audience last Saturday evening. Yet 
there was not a little of good music. The Quar- 
tet in D, by Haydn, was in the main very effect- 
ively played by Messrs. Gartner, as first violin, 
August Fries, second do., Eichler, tenor, 
and WuLF Fries, violoncello. The combina- 
tion was a good one. There were passages of 
admirable playing in Mr. Giirtner's part; we 
would he were more equal. In the Eighth Con- 
certo by Spohr, he displayed remarkable execu- 
tion, breadth of tone, energy and variety of 
style ; but the matter of expression was consider- 
ably overdone in some parts. The same might 
be said of his rendering of the violin part in 
Beethoven's Sonata Duo in C minor, with Carl 
Hause as pianist — a glorious work, worth going 
far to hear. Mme. Eckhardt exhibited great 
power and richness of voice in Mozart's Batti^ 
batti; but the soft, inveigling, coaxing character 
of the melody was entirely lost in her uniformly 
loud delivery of every note, not even changing 

where the rhythm changes when the dear little 
Zerlina wins her point. Mr. Gartner's Fantasia 
on airs from Der Freyschillz made a brilliant and 
effective piece, if only for the freshness and 
beauty of such themes compared with those which 
have been used up in so many violin solos. The 
remainder of the second part we did not hear. 



Signor Augusto Bendelari. We ask at- 
tention to the Card of tliis gentleman in another 
column. Signor B. is an accomplished vocalist 
and maestro from Naples, who proposes to make 
Boston his residence and give lessons in the art 
of singing, for which we understand that he is 
admirably qualified. He is a gentleman of re- 
fined culture and manners, and his musical de- 
votion has not been, like that of most Italians, 
exclusively confined to the Italian school ; but 
also includes the vocal and instrumental classics 
of the Germans, of which he has been an ardent 
propagandist and interpreter in Naples. From 
articles in the Gazetta Musicale di Napoli, it ap- 
pears that he has been in the habit of gathering 
the best resident artists there about him, and of 
giving and conducting concerts of classical instru- 
mental music interspersed with good vocal pieces. 
We translate from a number of that paper for 
December, 1852: 

'* In this second concert there was executed only 
German music. Of eight pieces Mozart and Beet- 
hoven were the authors. From Meyerbeer was sung 
the contralto romanza from the Huguenots^ by Signo- 
rina Leny Helzcl ; Signorina Bncci sang an aria from 
Mozart's Nozze di Figaro; and Thalbcrg's fantasia 
on Don Giovanni was performed in the most perfect 
manner by Cristina Hclzel. 

"' Of the execution and selection of the other 
pieces we can only speak in praise. In Beetho- 
ven's quartet in C the young dilettante Augusto 
Zingaropoli distinguished himself in the part of first 
violin. The two quintets of Mozart from the opera 
Cosi fan tuUi were finely sung by the Bucci, the 
Helzel, the Mea, and Messrs. Massard and Trisolini, 
who were accompanied by the maestro Bendelari. 
Maestro Lillo achieved his usual bravuras on the 
piano, performing with Pinto and Fanzetta, Beet- 
hoven's Trio in D. Finally the Symphony of Beet- 
hoven in D (arranged as septuor) displayed a true 
enthusiasm ; the thought of that active and powerful 
genius was revealed in its unity, and under the 
thousand phases it assumes by turns; all the cli- 
maxes and various gradations of coloring there re- 
quired were executed with consummate skill.'* 

This seems to indicate that the symphonies, 
quartets, and trios of the German masters have 
their circles of admirers and devoted students 
even in the land of Donizetti and of Verdi. 
And it is a good sign when a teacher comes 
among us who unites the two schools. An op- 
portunity to listen to Sig. Bendelari's singing will 
be afforded at the concert of Mile, de bt Motte, 
on Tuesday evening. 



New Books. 

ji Tribute to the Life and Character of Jonas 
Chickering. '* By one who knew him well." 
12mo. pp. 162. 

This is indeed a beautiful and hearty tribute to 
the memory of a man much loved and honored. 
The writer, although his name appears not in the 
book, is understood to be Mr. Richard G. Parrbb, 
a gentleman who has been long identified with the 
cause of education in this city, and an intimate 
friend of the deceased, having been the instructor 
of his two elder sons, to whom with their younger 
brother the present volume is inscribed. The life 
and labors of Joicas Chickering are here held up 
as an inspiring illustration of the wide and lasting 
influence of true personal and moral worth, in 
private no le^s than in public spheres. More bril- 
liant men, men who have sought and occupied 
more dazzling and ambitious positions, become 
mere names in history, while the influence of a 
simple, industrious and genial mechanic, the un- 
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pretending friend and benefactor of all &bout him, 
lives as a vital presence in the hearts of all who 
knew him. This text, of the silent and far-reaching 
influences of simple goodness, and of talents faith- 
fully and unselfishly improved, is ably unfolded in 
the introductory pages of the ** Tribute." The 
leading traits of Mr. Chickering's attractive char- 
acter are signalized in glowing but true colors ; 
we are made to see him as he daily lived among 
his family and friends, in his workshop and in 
council with his fellow-citizens ; the events of his 
life, the humble beginnings and successive expan- 
sions of the important branch of mechanical art of 
which his establishment stood at the head in this 
country ; and the plans he had commenced for its 
still greater improvement, now rapidly approach- 
ing their consummation under the auspices of his 
talented and worthy successors, are all so well 
told, that the book furnishes us with a complete 
memorial and as it were compendium of all that 
we are fond of associating with the man. A life- 
like portrait adds to the vivid impression of the 
book. And in an Appendix are preserved the 
principal notices of the death and funeral of onr 
lamented friend, from the periodicals of the day. 
In a note appended to the notice from our own 
Journal we are happy to be set right about an 
on dit which we carelessly repeated concerning 

alleged difficulties in the choir of Trinity Church 
on the last Sunday of Mr. Chickering's life. 

All who knew Jonas Chickering personally or 
in his works, and still more all who had not the 
good fortune so to know him, should possess a copy 
of this little book. {Publisktd by WiUiam P. 
Tetoksbury, Boston.) 

A History of the Old Hundredth Psalm Tune, by 
the Rev. W. H. Haveroal, M. A., Rector of 
St. Nicholas, and Honorary Canon, Worcester, 
England. Svo. pp. 74. 

Everybody knows and everybody loves the old 
tune ; and whoever understands the simplest rudi- 
ments of technical music will be curious to read a 
somewhat critical investigation of its origin and 
history, and follow it through all the changes it has 
undergone in various hands. It may at first sight 
seem a little subject to have a whole book written 
about ; but our '* Old Hundredth," or '* Old Hun- 
dred " as it is popularly called, is the best type and 
representative of the whole class of grand old 
church chorals, and a true history of one is as 
good as a history of a thousand. You cannot trace 
it without acquiring a fund of instructive informa- 
tion about the whole history of music. The book 
before us fulfils its task in the most satisfactory 
manner, and is altogether a very readable and 
curious, as well as very instructive book. The 
author, as we are informed, in an appropriate 
preface by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright of New York, 
is a clergyman of the Church of England, well 
known here as well as there for his devotion and 
his fruitful labors in the cause of sacred music. 
Here also he has done that cause good service, in 
sifting out the genuine from amid the fidse. — 
Especially interesting are the eighteen specimens, 
which he presents us in notes, of the treatment 
which this old tune has received at various periods, 
ranging through the last three centuries. Here we 
may see it in various rhythmical forms; now plainly 
harmonized ; now in the flgural harmony of Bach ; 
now with organ interludes filling the pauses after 
each verse ; and also, Cas a good warning beacon 
from the shoals of modern afiectation and parade 
of over-learned and chromatic modulations) we 
may find it harmonized on the principles of the 

Dandy Sublime " by Thomas Adams, 1836. 

The vexed question of the original authorship of 
the '* Old Hundredth " seems fairly set at rest by 
this book. The results of Mr. HavergaPs inquiries 
on this point are summed up in the following para- 
graphs : 
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There is no evidence that it originated with 
either Luther or Goudimel ; but there is reasonable 
proof that it did originate with Franc. 

The only claim to originality which the writer 
of these pages ventures to advance, is grounded on 
the discovery of the sources from whence Franc 
derived the phrases of the tune. Those phrases 
are so palpably Gregorian, that Franc's construc- 
tion of the tune can be regarded only as a frag- 
mentary compilation. 

Considered, then, as Gregorian in its texture, 
the Old Hundredth Psalm Tune is indeed very old, 
much older than is commonly imagined. Its sev- 
eral strains had been sung by Christian voices not 
only a thousand years before Luther was born, but 
for centuries before the Papal system was devel- 
oped. 

Viewed in this light, the author is right in saying 
that " the old tune assumes a new interest, and its 
antique tones vibrate with a freshened impulse." 
[New York : Mason Brothers.) 



Hnsical Intelligence. 

Local.— -It is enough to read the programme of Mile. 
DE LA MoTTE*s coucert for Tuesday evening. Every 
piece is classical, with the single exception of the fantasia 
by Prudent Besides this, the young lady pianist plays 
a sonata of Beothoveni and In a quatuor of Mendelssohn. 
She has also the aid of the Quintette Club, and of Sig. 
Bemdelaki, from Naples, who will sing a French and 
an Italian song, by composers honored abroad, yet new 
tons. 

DoDwoRTH*s celebrated band, from New York, are to 
give us a taste of their unrivalled performances in the 
Music H^ on the evening of the 23d. The hearing of 
them will raise our standard of out-door music 

Our friend Schkapp, we hear, has organized a new 
band, similar to the Serenade Band, to be called the 
" Boston Germanla Band." They are engaged for the 
summer at Nahant 

We learn that Mr. Arthurion proposes to give three 
afternoon concerts in the Meionaon. Particulars next 
week. 

New York. — 7%e New Cpera Souse, — We are in- 
formed that Max Maretzek haa become the lessee of the 
newly erected Academy of Music, for the coming year, 
at a rent of thirty tliousand dollars. Mr. Maretxek is at 
present in Vienna, and the arrangement in question has 
been consummated here by several of his friends, who 
finally completed and sent the contract to him by the 
steamer of the 6th mst. By one of the clauses of th^ 
contract, the owners of the Academy stipulate for a re- 
duction of the rent m the event of Mr. Maretzek being at 
unusual expense to procure some of the great operatic 
celebrities of Europe, or in case of his obtaining new 
operas of distinguisiied composers, never yet brougbt out 
ui Europe. He is after Mdlle. Wagner or Cruvelh. 

The edifice of the Academy of Music is rapidly going 
on to completion. It is expected that it will be finished 
by the Ist of August, and opened the first of September. 
Its acoustic merits have already been tested and found 
to be of the first order. The building will be the largest 
place of public entertainment in the city, and is expected 
to accommodate 4,000 persons. The lease was ofierod 
to Mr. Hackett, who declined It on account of the exor- 
bitant price, and extraordinary privileges demanded by 
the lessors. In addition to the annual rent ($30,000) they 
required, for every respective share (some 260 in all), the 
free privilege of an admission with a seat secured, and 
the right also to dispose of and to transfer such privileges. 
Mr. Uackett still holds and intends to carry out in our 
northern capitals his contract with Grisi and Mario, who 
are bound to him to arrive here in August. Mr. H. is 
negociating in Paris and London for an eminent contralto, 
bosso^ and baritone, through a competent agent there.— 
N. Y. Mirror, 



Air b er tf cement 0« 

Signor AUGUSTO BENDELAB!, 

(FROM N APLBB, ) 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Besidenoe, Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 18 tf 

Oermanla Serenade Band* 

mHE SERYICB8 OF THIS ASSOCIATION am besMored 
X by applying to 

H. B. TKLTOW, AgnU. 
UUtf 80 layette BtiMt. 



ORAIVB CONCERT. 

MLLE. GABKIBLLE DE LA MOTTE'S Grand Conoert ui 
take place on TUESDAY EVENING, May IG, at MeiBn 
CHioaxBiHG^B Saloon, Mabonic Txmplb, on which oecasloo tib 
will be assisted by the Mendelssolm Quintette Clufe 
and Mr. Aueusto Bendelari, (from Naples,) his fin 
appearance in Boston. 

PROGRAMME. 

Parti. 

1. Quartette No. 1, in ¥, op. IB, BeethoTei 

Allegro con brio. — Adagio Affettnoeo. 

ManDBLBftOHIf QUIMTBTTB CLOB. 

2. Canto Popolare Toscano, ** Speransa del mio core," 

Mr. AuouBTO Bbhdelari. Gordlgian 

8. Grand Quatuor, in B minor, op. 8, Mendelssohi 

(Piano-forte, Violin, Viola and ViolonceUo.) 

Allegro Agitato. — Andante. — Scheno Presto.— Finale, 

Allegro Vivace. 

Mile. GABaiKLU db la Mottb, Mr. August Fbizs, Mr. Gui 

TAT KaaBB and Mr. Wulf F&ibs. 

Part n. 

i. Olarinotto Quintette, op. 47, Webe: 

Adagio. — Hondo Allegro Finale. 

MBMDBUBOHM QUMTfilTE ClUB. 

6. Grand Sonata, in F minor. No. 1, op. 2, Beethorei 

Allegro — ^Adagio. — ^Minuetto Allegrettoand Trio.— Preatlasbni 
Mile. Gabkixllb db la Mottb. 

6. Are Maris, arranged for Quintette, Schuber 

Mbmdklbbobn Quiktbttb Club. 

7. Grand Fantasia, on Robert toi que j'aime, Proden 

(From the opera Robert le Biable.) 
MUe. Oabbixllb db la Motts. 

8. Romanaa : L'amant qui toub implore," Griaa; 

Mr. AuauBTo Bbmdalabi. 

[I7"The CJonoert will commence at 8 o'clock. 
Diii^Single TIelcets to be had at all the principal Mode Store 
and at the door on the Srening of the Cionoert. 



(^fm)i %Mttmt\dil €mttt, 

^BT-— 

DODWORTH'8 CELEBRATED BAND, 

OF NEW TORE, 
will takb plagb 
AT THE BOSTON MUSIO HALL 

On Tuesday Evening, May 23, 1854. 

(C7^Tiekets 60 oentB, to be had at the usual places and at tl 
door. 



Baker's Neiv Music Book. 



WE HAYS IN PRESS, 

And shall publish about the 10th of May, 

A SmW JUVENILB SONG BOOK, 

By Frol B. F. BAKEB, 

BiniTLBO 

BAKER'S SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 

It will be a work of orer 200 pages, mostly NEW AN 
BEAUTIFUL SONGS, adapted to the School Room, and ft 
soeial and public gatherings. From what we know of the tin 
taken, and the great care used in preparing thi^ new mus 
book, we doubt not It will rank among the beet which hare bee 
offered to the mufical public. In addition to its beautifi 
Poetry and Music, it will contain a System of Elemental 
Instruction, simple, clear, concise and yet full, and so admi 
ably adapted to the youthful mind as to Insure a rapid ai 
Tancement in this charming science. 

Teachers of Music in Academies, Public and PriTate School 
fcc, are most respectfully requested to send for copies of th. 
work for examination. 



JOHN P. JEWETT & 00., 

Publishers, Bostoi 

JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Apr 29 8t CuTBLaiiD, Ohii 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTZON 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF ETERT DESCRIPTION. 



\r AREROOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
AprS9 BOSTON. tf 

A SOPRANO WANTED. 

P)R a ehnreh in Satannah, Ga. A good aopraao iSagm 
and one who Is a good musician and teacher, would veoelT 
a fUr salary, and find soholars. Fw ftirfhcr particulars en 
quire at this ollloe. Maioh 11 ftoa. 
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GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 



"8 EICTCIOPJEDU OF HDSIC : 



COMPILED BT JOHN W. MOORE, 

1th the aivlstaiice of other distioffuUihed men In the muAleal 
orld. The Intention of the author is to make a moat com- 
lete and thorough work of the ahoTe, which will be a deaid- 
ratnm In the world of muale. It will be published in one 
tegant Royal Octaro rolnme of about 900 pages, double ool- 
mns, and will contain a complete 

Dlctlonarjr of Musical Termty 

L HISTOB7 OF THB SCTBNCE OF MUSIC, 
om the earliest time to the present, a 

Treatiaa on Hannonj and Thorough Basi, 

description of all known Musical iHflTftUMsiiTS, with the 
uncs of the most distinguished makers, and a complete Mnsl- 
d Bk>graphy of oTer three thousand of the most dlstingnii>hed 
omposers and Musicians who hsTe cTer liTcd. Mr. Moore has 
>ent seTeral yeare in compiling this -vslusble worit. It Is now 
)lDg through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
wuraoy. 

P. 8.— The abore splendid work, which will prove iuTaluable 
) every professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
!sdy thip spring ; we hope In the month of March. It has 
sen delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
, and the difflcnlty of atereotypins a work so ftill of examples, 
he delay, howcTer, will enhance the value of the woric. 

The price, bound In cloth, will be 94 00. 

The pxlce, bound in half calf, will be. . ..4 CO. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Comhlll, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR fc WORTHINQTON, 

Cleveland. 
Win be for sale by all the book and musio dealers In the 
rantry. 2m Peb. 11. 

John Bunyan Still Lives I 

"HE QREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

TBS KNTOUI AZTD INIlCrrABLS ALLieotT OF 

THE PILGRIM'S PROORESS, 

B one Picture, 24 by 89 inchw, most elegantly engraved on 
rsKL, by Andrews, containing 2^ human figures, Msldrs all 
le scenes through which ChrlstUn pafsed. on his Journey from 
le city of Destruction, to the Celestial Cltv, so admirably 
ortrayed by Bunyan. JBvery Christian flunily should have 
lis splendid production of human genius. 
TssTUiOHUU of the s tro n ges t nature, too numeroni to pnb- 
sh, have been received bv the publisher, from the most dls- 
ngulahed men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEIVBTT, Pabllsli«r. 

GEO. B. 8ICKELS is tbs only aotrosissd Aoiht voe Bos- 
DS. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
here he keeps the Engraving Ibr Sale^ Also^Plain and 
imamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
rices. Nov. 12. 

Pl/iTiO-¥01iT¥l I?i8TK13CTlOTi. 

I. A. SOHMITT, (From Germany,) 

TEACHSR OF THB PIANO-FORTB. 

rS now prepared to give lessons at the restdence of pupils or 
L at his own reddence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 

Mr. B. Buy be addressed at the music stores of Oliver DItson 
r Nathan Richardson. 

Refers to the following gentlemen : Johk S. Dwiobt, Esq., 
[ALLiTT, Davis ft Co., Olivis Ditson, Nathan Richabdsom. 

Oet.& 

N. D. COTTON, 

IMPORTER AMD DEALER IH 

fingllBhy French, and American Stationery, 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

No. 13 Tremont Roivry Boston. 

*m* Wedding and Tlsitlng Cards Engraved and Printed. 

16 tf 



GEORGE J. WEBB & C0*8 

MANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

dkambcn, No. 3 "Winter Streeti Boston. 

I T this Establishment may be fbund an elegant and exten- 
\. sive assortment of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

t all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
1 the essentkl properties of Tone. Touch, Power, Durability, 
tyle, and Flnlsn. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 

XELODSOirS AHD GVITABS. 

Mr. WebVs long experience In the proftssion of Music, ena- 
les us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
nd It inconvenient to virit Boston for the purpose cf selecting 
n instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
xamination ; and those who may (kvor us with their orders, 
an implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb's best Judg^ 
nent in thor Ikvor. Any instrument ordered can be eX' 
hanged if it does not suit. 

37* BOLD AT MANUFACTUBZRS' PRICES. 

, . . . AOBXTS FOE. . . . 

Ughte, Kewton & Bradhnry's Pianoi, Hew Tork. 
utllet, Davii & Co.'f do. Boiton. 

Soodnuui &r Baldwin's Melodeoni. 

Vebl9 6m 



BAKER'S 

MODERN INSTRUCTION 



rOE THE 



A Thorough and Progressive Course of Study, imparting 
a Complete and Systematic Knowledge of 

MODERN nANO-FORTE FI«AYINO, 

Illustrated with numerous Examples and Exercises on all the 
various Fingerings adopted by the most 

IKmlBCBi PUnUts of Ike UoAerm Sckoott 

Interspersed with Moroeanx from 

Bpohr, Beethoven, Hoiart, Bouini, Bellini, Hen, dte. 

Also, Rules for the 

FORMATION OF THE HAND, 

With Selections fliom 

MENDBIiSSOHN, DOHUBR, THAIiBERG, Ae. 



B7 THOMAS BAKER. 



The style of Ptano-forte Mnsko being, within the last ftw 
years, so entirely changed, and a New School established, It is 
necessary to purrae a diiferent course of Instruction so as 
gradually to develope to the Student the beauties, and pecu- 
liarities of Tbe MoDEEir School. Many good players are unar 
hie to execute Modeen Puho-foete Mdsic, flrom not having 
undergone the proper course of Instruction to simplify and 
explain what appears to them imposeible of execution. I 
have compiled a Modxeh Puiro-roETB Tutoe, with a view to 
ftdlltate the labors of the Student in this branch of Art, and 
formed a plan of Instruction, which, I trust, wlU be found 
acceptable and useful. 

To attain proficiency on the Plano-finte, it Is necessary to 
commence learning it at an early age. How essential, there- 
fore, that the course of Instruction to be imparted should be 
so arranged and divided as to prevent the young beginner Aram 
learning as a Parrot, or being conftised and alarmed with the 
numerous difflculties to be unravelled. 

The first Rudiments of Music, I conceive, should be explained 
in a clear and simple manner, avoiding all that is not absolutely 
necessary. It is an erroneous idea, conceived by many, that 
indifferent Instruction may be employed to develope the Ele- 
mentary principles of Music to young Pupils, and that a good 
Master is only requirite when the Student Is more advanced ; 
under this impression, many a child gifted with brilliant 
talents, has disappointed the expectations of its Mends, and 
bad habits have been engendered, which subsequent tuition 
has seldom been able to correct. 

However simply laid down instructions may be, the aid and 
care of a competent Master Is essential to commence and direct 
the Studies of the Pupil, under whose guidance, what other- 
wise would have appeared a task, will become a pleasure, and 
be attended with the best rssnlts. 

The Pupil, by practising the Lessons and exercises introduced 
throughout this Work, will find as he progresses, how soon he 
will be enabled to conquer the dUBculties which abound in 
MoDEEM PiANo-roBTE MuBio, especially in the Works of Thai- 
berg, and other great Pianists. 

By a careful and diligent study of the Examples I have laid 
down, I am sanguine to believe that the Student may arrive at 
a thorough knowledge and ra|rfd acquirement of this delightful 
branch of Art ; and should my little work stimulate the youth- 
ful aspirant through his career, and render his labors mors 
fkdle and interesting, the pleasure I have experienced in its 
compilation will be Ailly realised. 

Price glf 50. 

Pabllihed by OLIVEB DITSON, Boston: 

J. E. Gould, Philadelphia : D. A. Teuax, Cincinnati : Beeet 
ft GoEDON, New York. 

In all its varlouB branches, 

NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 

BY EDWAllD L. BALCH, 

®flUt Journal of f&uMU, No. 21 JSt^ooI Si, 

The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded hfan by the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanic Association ibr superior workmanship, 
may be seen at his ofBce. 

QT'MUSIO prepared for Btereotypln^* 

F. F. MtTLLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old Sonth 
Church; ORGANIST of the Ilandel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, Itc. fro. kc. 

Residence^ No. 3 IVlnter Place, Boston. 

iirtf 



JX78T FUBUSHED. 

CnORUS PARTS to Mend«lssohn*s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CUORUS PARTS to nandel's Oratorio of Uie MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CUORUS BOOK, by Baxbe k Southaea. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCUOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Pear. 

George P. Beed Ji^ Co., Puhliihers, 

nor 6 13 Tremont i^treei, 

MABTUTS OUTTABS. 

THE snbfirribeni are sole agents for this city, Ibr the sale of 
those Justly celebrated OuiUrs. Prices from f 30 to 960. 
ETery inKirumetit Is warranipU to stand this climate. 

GEO. P. REED k CO., 18 TrtmotU Street, 



HEWS* PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 

fTUIE MANUFACTURER Is in possessian of numerous teetl- 
X monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who hare 
used the greatly ImproTfd ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, Is solicited. 

GEO. liBWS, 866 WoihUgton A., .Be«te». 
Apr. 10. tf 

D. B. NEWHALL. 

MANUFACTUBEB AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTE8, 

Ho. 344 'WsMlilAstoii Street, Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ^ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 

MANUEL FEN0LL08A, 

PROFKSSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Oeat^s Block, corner of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 

Rt/erenees. 
Messrs. CRiczKEUfO, J. P. Jiwrrr, Gio. PtnvcHAEE, Boston. 
Messrs. Gboeqb Peabodt, B. U. RitmtiE, Salem. 

Jan. 21. Sm. 



HAHIST AND TEACHER OF MITSIG, 

OFFERS his serrlces ss an Instructor In the higher hranches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. mar be addressed at tbe musio 
stores of Nathan Ricbaedbor, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
RiED k Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RsriEEKCis :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 38 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. £. Prince. Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 

LESSONS IN SmGINQ. 
FREBERIC RUDOLPH 

RESPECTFULLT announces his intention to remain In Bos- 
ton and give InstmctiouA in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addnmiied to him at his residence (United 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 8m Feb. II. 



MUe. OABBIELLE DE LA HOTTE 

INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

AVD KAT BE AI>I>EE8SBD AT 

Feb. 4 8m 55 HANCOCK gTRKET. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
WiHTHEOP House. Terms :— SCO per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; 880 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
Not. 13, tf 



ep«gbto«tll 31. gKitt, f^ttUt'-fuMg, fSiuMit anH 3ot Piint(w (|"( ^flUt, 



J. B. WHEATON, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at the Musio Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Tbeo. 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Dee 8. 

MRS. ROSA QAROIA DE RIBAS, 

TEACHER OF THB 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING &.QUITAR, 

a S«neoa 8t«, eormer Hanrlson Av«uae. 

MR. De RIBAS will glte Instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, k: 
Boston, April 28. 8m 

J, TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Resld«nee Ho. 50 Kneeland Street. 

Oet.8. 8m 

A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Ho. Accra St., (betireen Chestnut and Mt Temon Sts.) 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 

No. 21 JStfiool &t** 
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required Id idTuct : tot jairi; 



OANYMEOE. 

Bow, In moral ng-brigbtneo, 

Than ronnd me gloweal, 

Spring, beloTed '. 

With Ihousand-fold Bweot love', delight, 

How to my heart ahoots 

Thine elemally. glowing 

Holieit ir&rmth, 

ThinainflnitaBeEnljI 

Conld I bnl aronnd it throw 

Theae longing nrms! 



And reel th j blouonu, thy gnu 

Pre»iDg clou to m; heart 

Thon lool'st Ihe fiery 

Thint of my bosom, 

Loveliest mDrning wind! 

Them coUa the nightingale 

Loving to me from out Ihe thicket's shade. 

I cornel I follow I 

But whither? «h! whilher? 

Aloft! aloft it itrJTa ! 

The clouds, ai Ihey float, cUng 

BaclcwRnis; the cbodi oU 

Bend Ihemaelvet to love'a tender longing. 

Me! me! 

To your soft bosom 

Upward) I 

Embraced and embracing 1 

t'pward) to Ihine own boiom, 

All-bounteoDa Father I 



A Bevlflw of thft Hiat4)i7 of Htuie befbre 
HoE&rt 



(OoDtlaiwd ami p. IS.) 

At soon a* we leave the Greek and Roman 
antiquity, wbicli is equivalent to Ihe fabulous aga 
of Music, we come at once upon the be^nning of 
tlie Middle Age, a still more barren epoch in 
respect to Music. Thd cloudy dogmas of the 
Greek theory, under the safe conduct of two or 
three hieroglypbic fragmente, passing for exam- 
ples, opened a wide Geld at least to the inquiries 
^nd conjectures of the learned of that time. There 
they could seek for the lost music, very much as 
the mathematicians seek tlie unknown quantities 
represented by s and z. They could hand it 
down to us some day in quite as good a state of 
preservation, as the vas«s of Pompeii. But the 
period between the filth and ninth cenlniies of 
the Christian era offers us not even the compen- 
sation of the andiscoTerable z and z. At that 
time there was neither melody nor harmony, 
neither thgory nor practice, neither monuments 
nor public, nor nmateors, nor operas, nor concerts. 
There was nothing but the choral song (canto 
fermo) of Ihe first church, aud some fundamental 
laws for the scales (or modes) and their notation. 
To these St. Ambrose, archUshop of Milan, and 
pope Gregory, owed their musical celebrity. 

Wb have already said, that the birth of Music 
announced itself fmn the mcauent when the men 
of. the church, weary of the everlasting psalmo- 
dizing in unison and octaves, sought to pnt other 
intervals tt^tber in the form of Wmony. But 



when and where and by whom these altem 
were first made ; whether on the organ or by i 
singers; whether reflection, or, what is more p 
bable, chance and instinct gave the first impul 
all these dubious or utterly obscure points of I 
tory, all these questions lie beyond the field 
our inquiry. He who would go back to the £ 
discoverers, forgets that it was no ringle indi 
duals, but many together, and belongiog for i 
most part to different countries and different a( 
Insignificant ejiperimenta, indefinite and with< 
firm foot-hold as they are in their origin, atlaic 
last to some sort of a positive result; then co 
the Iheorists and confirm the exietiag practi 
and elevate the fact to a principle ; the histi 
begins vrith the written monuments. These s 
culative men, who are oflen undeservedly honoi 
with the title of lawgiven, naturally endow nv 
of evil than of good, especially when the pract 
is bad and the whole matter rests upon a pre 
dice. Men reasoned still less in the time cf ki 
Dagobert; still fewer experiments were tri< 
dogma controlled opinion, and authority held i 
place of logic ; and when they had to take coun 
of nature, they asked the ancients, that is, si 
poang ihey knew how to read them. 1 
Thui laiih he, applies to Mane as to everythl 
else. They discovered Boethiui, the Bomsn cc 
meutator on the Greek theories, whose origi. 
treatises, buried among the fragments of i 
heathen wortd, awaited flia day of rosurrectii 
that for them had not yet dawned. Boeth 
boasted the excellency of Fourths and Fifths, a 
condemned Thirds and Sixths, because heinfen 
from the canonical or musical arithmetic of I 
Greeks, which was as falsa as their music itsi 
that Thirds and Sixths were dissonances, 
truth, Boethius, who knew about as much of B 
mony, as his master Aristoxenus, that is to si 
nothing at all, understood how to treat of ndthi 
but the melodic ase of interval. Merely becai 
once the Fourth and FifUi were (after the Octav 
the moat perfect consonances in the series, tbei 
fore it was taken for granted that in Harmo 
also they must be not less perfect, and accordinj 
progressions in Fifths and Fonrths were instan 
constructed. It was hideouB, but it was leami 
it was Grecian { people admired and stopp 
their ears. 

Hucbald, a Flemish monk, and that too renown 
Italian monk, Guido of Arezio, consecrated tl 
monstrous tone doctrine by the authority of thi 
barbarous Latin. 
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If there ever was a great fame without fouDda- 
tion, a historical prejudice incarnate, a sounding 
title without substance, it was that* of Guido. 
Some writers of the seventeenth century saw in 
him nothing less than the discoverer of Music ! 
Others, too scrupulous, or too classically disposed, 
to dare to rob Jubal, Apollo, or the Muses of such 
an honor, were content with ascribing to him the 
scale, counterpoint, the seven letters of the Gre- 
gorian Chant, the notes on and between the lines, 
the monochord, the Organnm^ of which we shall 
soon speal^, the keys, the division of the scale by 
the Hexachordf even the clavichord and what not 
besides. That nothing might be wanting to the 
glory of the monk of Fomposa, Count Orloff said 
of him :* " Music needed a man, a genius, who 
should establish its laws anew, as Newton estab- 
lished the laws of physics ; and Guido Aretinus 
appeared." 

The compliment is very flattering for Newton, 
and the only question is, in what way Guido set- 
tled anew the laws of Music, which before were 
neither fixed nor known. Two lines with notes 
will tell us more about it than whole volumes of 
commentaries. 
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There we have Guido of Arezzo 1 That is the 
fruit of the first experiments that were instituted, 
to compose a sort of two-or-more-voiced song; 
Diaphonioj Symphonia^ Polyphonia, Discantus or 
Organunif or whatever they called it There is 
no trace, it will be seen, of any melody ; of mea- 
sure quite as little, whether actually marked or in 
a certain manner understood of itself; it defies 
the instinct of the harmonic law as no savage peo- 
ple ever could defy it ; all the elements of Music 
at once are wanting in it, and their place supplied 
by the most hellish cat's-music ; and the man who 
made that, passes for the great law-giver of Music I 
O how low he stood beneath the humblest minstrel 
of his time, who at least had ear enough to learn 
the rude melody of a ballad, and voice enough to 
sing it I 

But even the dreary honor of settling the laws 
of the Oi^anum cannot be left to Guido, innocent 
usurper of so many real or imaginary discoveries, 
that were made before and after him. Hucbald 
has by a whole century the priority over him. 
Hucbald is the first who speaks of Sjinphonies in 
Octaves, Fifths and Fourths, and the first who 
brings examples of compositions for two, three, 
and even five voices. Only the Italian monk 
gives the preference to the passage in Fourths 
over that in Fifths, whereas the Flemish monk 
finds them equally good. Nostra (the passage in 
Fourths) autem molliory says the first Every one 
lias his own taste, but for human ears this subtle 
lifierence is about the same with the difierence 
n the pains produced by a blow with a stick or 

ivith a club. 

^ V 

•In Ui Hiftory of the Mode of Italy, which I eommend to 
be penifal of moficianB, not so mach for the inBtruotion, •■ 
» the entertainment to be derived fhun it. 



Guido completed the system of notation current 
in his time, but it was not he who invented points 
with and without tails, or more correctly speak- 
ing, notes. Yet it appears, that he invented a 
new and important method of teaching the Plain 
Chant to the choir boys. Therein consist the 
services which he rendered to Music. All the 
historians have spoken of these services ; almost 
all have over-estimated their greatness and impor- 
tance; but no one, to my knowledge, has so 
manifestly exposed the incalculable harm that 
Guido has done by his ridiculous doctrines of 
Harmony, as Kiesewetter. In his excellent trea- 
tise* he thoroughly proves, that the declarations 
of this musical oracle crippled the career of Art 
through several centuries, and that his authority 
still stood considerably in the way of composers, 
when they at length understood how to compose. 
I was of his view of the matter, even before I 
read him ; but I do not allow myself to agree with 
him in the suspicion that the inventors of the 
Organum had never convinced themselves with 
their own ears of its effect. " For," says he, 
" they would have found such a penance too hard 
even for a cloister." That Guido, as a theorist, a 
singing-master and a choir-director, had the music 
executed as he had conceived and written it, can 
certainly admit of no doubt ; indeed long after 
him a large part of European Christendom sang 
in Fourths and Fifths, since otherwise the barbar- 
ous words, to quart and to quint, would have had 
no meaning. And are not the two beggars, whom 
the reader may remember that Mozart heard sing 
in the streets of Milan, a singing proof, in this 
case really the most valid, that the harmonic tradi- 
tions of the eleventh century had propagated 
themselves, as by a miracle, down to about the 
end of the eighteenth ? 

Meanwhile, outside of the scholastic doctrines, 
and at the same time with them, doubtless 
even long before them, other principles of Har- 
mony were germinating, whose results progressed 
and proved by far more fruitful. We may con- 
sider it certain that singing in several parts, in an 
extemporaneous manner, preceded the written 
Organum. But what was the character of this 
song in parts ? History is silent, but there are 
cases in which history can be easily completed by 
infallible examples, taken from the practice of 
music in its natural state. For instance, there 
exist in Russia church singers, who are certainly 
no better musicians than the monks of the first 
eight centuries were, and who in all probability 
execute the Grseco-Kussian church song very 
much as in the time of the reign of Wladimir. 
So too there is a tribe of people, far remote from 
all the lai^er cities, whose melodies and 8t>'le of 
singing probably bear the primitive stamp,' and 
deviate but little from those that were in practice 
from the oldest times. If you listen to the chorus 
of the Russian church song and the choruses of 
the people's songs, you will encounter Thirds 
mingled with other consonances, and you will 
almost always hear the Fifth upon the Dominant, 
by which the place of the final cadence is sup- 
plied in the primitive national airs, and which is 
the reason why these do not close and only seem 
to end for lack of farther text That is the origin 
of impromptu singing in parts throughout all 
Europe ; for neither times nor places change the 
organization of men in this.' What these serfs 



*Gc8ehleht« der eoropUich-abendULndiachen, odernnMrer 
heutigen, Mmlk. 1884. 



and boors use from instinct, the singers of Gregory 
and Charlemagne could also use instinctively ; and 
this assumption, borrowed from a case analogous, 
acquires the probability of the most strictly 
demonstrated historical fact, when we see even 
Hucbald and Guido, in the progressions of their 
Organum, admit Thirds as it were incidentally ; 
even these ill-sounding Thirds, despised in the 
music of the Greeks. Must not the musical truth 
have been very strong, thus secretly to have 
slipped into the creed of these Greek-minded 
monks, thus . to have sounded with a certain con- 
viction even in their ears of horn ! 

The musicians in the state of nature made 
Thirds and Sixths, as Mons. Jourdain made prose, 
without knowing that they did it ; but to combine 
Thirds systematically, the immediate followers of 
Guido had to advance on the way to Accord, to 
Harmony, in a word to Music. The farther they 
proceeded on this way, the more did accidental 
usages, exceptions, licences, that is to say, real 
advances, gradually take the place of the Organum; 
the scholastic leaven, that had so long barred all 
further expansion, began to dissolve ; the passages 
of Hucbald and Guido were formally condemned, 
and the steadily increasing abhorrence, which 
they inspired, expressed itself in the sequel by 
the famous law forbidding all consecutive octaves, 
fifths and fourths ; which law from this time for- 
ward seemed to include the whole art of compo- 
sition, as it had before seemed all included in 
invariable adherence to these very same progres- 
sions. 

Thus Theory, uncertain and perplexed, moved 
slowly on, over a thousand devious way, towards 
the goal, making occasional concessions, or rather 
sacrifices, to the ear. Meanwhile men borrowed 
from the natural music something else, which 
powerfully contributed to hasten the development 
of Art This was the Canto fermo, a unique 
kind of chant, which differed from the people's 
songs, and had no measure, no divisions but the 
long and short syllables of the Latin prose, and 
which was simply spoken without musical rhythm. 
Yet nowhere was it possible that Rhythm should 
entirely disappear. In every age and every 
place have songs been sung, in which one might 
perceive a melody, and no melody is possible 
without rhythm. I fancy too, that in all times 
and places men have danced, and without a dis- 
tinctly marked musical rhythm dancing is not 
possible. On this side the theorists had nothing 
to discover, and their otherwise very weighty and 
very hard task was limited to simply inventing 
signs for what had existed from time immemorial 
among all the nations of the earth. 

From the application of Rhythm to the above- 
named experiments of a better understood Har- 
mony, naturally arose Composition with various 
signs, or figured Counterpoint. Thus there was 
already realized a kind of virtual Harmony, not 
through the succession of chords, (which were 
not known,) but through that of intervals ; the 
different values of notes presented, at least for 
the eye, a kind of Melody ; finally the rules of 
Quantity, which ^ere connected with the notes, 
and perhaps also some distinction in the character 
of the perfect and .imperfect tempo, that is to say 
the double and the sesqui-altra (three-fold), repre- 
sented a sort of measure. Musical Art had 
entered its embryo state. 

Already some musicians began to follow up 
and analyze their dicoveries. They soon re- 
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marked that some hitrmonic steps had a tendency 
to rise, and that tho downward tendency of 
others was not less perceptible. Ucnco that 
old rule, which dates back to Franco of Cologne, 
requiring alternation in tlie movement of tho 
voices, letting one ascend, while the other falls or 
remains on the same level, &c., which is exactly 
the oppositc*of the examples from Ilucbald and 
Guido, in which tho voices, uniformly composed 
of isoohronic notes, almost always move in parallel 
lines. Still later it was perceived, that a sequence 
of so-called perfect consonances (the Octave, 
Fourth and Fifth) produced no good effect ; that 
the privilege of succeeding one another belonged 
only to tho so-called imperfect consonances 
(Thirds and Sixths,) and that the progression be- 
came more agreeable (more natural) by the inter- 
mingling of tho consonances with the dissonances. 
These last arose incidentally out of the diflerenccs 
in the quantity of the notes, which were set against 
each other, and at first only counted as transition 
notes. The theory of Dissonances, considered as 
harmonic intervals or prime elements, the art of 
preparing and resolving them, the naturally in- 
duced syncopations, were reserved for much later 
times. 

I have stated in a few words the real and im- 
portant advances which have immortalized Franco 
of Cologne, Marchetto of Padua, and John de 
Muris. Not that they are to be considered tho 
authors of these discoveries and applications, thus 
associated with their names, but because they have 
collected them, arranged them and explained them 
in their works as well as they knew how. 

But although Theory was forced to accept some 
truths, it still persisted in holding on to the anti- 
quated Greek and Latin rubbish, as the beginning 
and end of all musical wisdom, the basis of all 
doctrines. It is in fact a singular spectacle to 
see how a system, from which every step of pro- 
gress took away a piece, was step by step defended ; 
how every eflbrt was exhausted to reconcile the 
ever increasing claims of the ear with the ever 
more imperious veto of our lords and masters, the 
Greeks ; how men lost themselves in subtleties, 
after every breach made in their doctrines by an 
innovation, to make it appear that the innovation 
lay already a priori in Boethius and Aristoxenus, 
and bore their sanction. So much is correct ; 
they could see everj-thing, find everything in that 
confused nonsense, and for the simple reason that 
they saw nothing and there was nothing in it. 

[To b« continued.] 




Mendelssohn. 

[From the German of W. A. Lampadius.] 
(Continued from p. 34 ) 

We may here speak of the extraordinary suc- 
cess whicii Mendelssohn's works encountered in 
various parts of the Continent. The Forty- 
second Psalm, and the MeeressliUe und Glilckliche 
Fahrt overture were given at the Swiss Festival 
at Basle, in July ol this year. The public 
journals spoke strongly of the eiiects produced 
on the mind of audiences hitherto unacquainted 
with his inspirations. On the 8th of July, " St. 
Paul " was performed, under tJie composer's di- 
rection, at Schwerin; on the 21st of September, 
at Keichenberg, in Bohemia ; and, in October, 
at Dresden and Mayence. In the year 1841, 
Mendelssohn reappeared at his post in the Ge- 
wandhaus, and we read in the Leipsic newspaper 
of the furore he created by his playing Beetho- 
ven's piano-forte concerto in G major, at the 
twelith subscription concert of that season. 

Alter this meeting, Mendebsohn gave three 



historiccil concerts, and filled his programme with 
specimens of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, reserving for himself tho choice of 
compositions, and never introducing more than 
two of these masters on one occasion. At the 
first of these three meetings he played the chro- 
matic fantasia of Bach, and a thoine with varia- 
tions written .by Handel in the year 1720. At 
the third and last, he accompanied Schroder 
Devrient in Adelaide^ and directed the perform- 
ance of the D minor symphony. This last-men- 
tioned work was received with n;reat enthusiasm. 

I think it worth while to subioin the selection 
for the Haydn Concert, since the warmest parti- 
sans of that composer cannot quarrel with the 
taste and judgment evinced in the choice of such 
pieces as the ''Imperial Quartet," the Motet 
Du hist*Sy dem RuUm und Ehre gehuhrety the 
symphony in B flat, the Hunt and Vintage from 
'* The Seasons," with recitative, air, and chorus 
from the " Creation." The beautiful huntsman's 
song by Eichendorff, Wer hat dichj du schoner 
Waldj aufgehaut so hoch da drohen f with Men- 
delssohn's music, was- introduced for the first 
time for the seventeeth meeting at the Gewand- 
haus. The combination of sweet words, and still 
sweeter sounds, has made this song a favorite with 
half Europe, and who, that has once heard, can 
ever forget the mournful Lebewohly du schSner 
Wald f At the nineteenth subscription concert, 
we had tho good fortune to hear Beethoven's An 
die feme Geliehte^ sung by Herr Schmidt, princi-* 
pal tenor at the opera. Mendebsohn accompa- 
nied him, and they understood each other so 
thoroughly, that the performance of this express- 
ive l^ric left nothing to be desired. On one 
occasion Schroder Devrient was called to repeat 
the Zuleika song of Mendelssohn, and substituted 
the Es ist bestimmt in GoUes Rath. It was known 
that the composer had accepted an engagement 
at Berlin, and the words Doch musst du dieses 
recht verstehn, wenri Menschen aus einander gehn^ 
so sagen sie auf Wiedersehn, seemed to have a 
pointed application, which was at once felt by 
the singer, and recognized by the audience. 
Mendelssohn played again, on the 31st of March, 
one of his piano-forte duets with Clara l>chu- 
mann ; and Drought out, on the same occasion, a 
new symphony Dy Robert Schumann. When 
we remember that he seldom neglected to attend 
the quartet association, started by his friend 
David, we can understand that the time and 
abilities of Mendelssohn were not squandered 
and misused by a desultory and inactive course 
of life. The greatest proof of his talents as a 
director, however, was yet to come. On the 4th 
of April, 1841, Bach's Grosse Passions Musik 
was executed, under his direction, by a large 
chorus of German amateurs, who had applied 
themselves most vigorously to the study of a 
work of which musicians alone can know the 
extreme difiUculty. He, Mendelssohn, began re- 
hearsing it in February ; and surely our admira- 
tion of his patience and perseverance is en- 
hanced by the recollection of the feeble state of 
his health, which never once hindered the per- 
formance of duties requiring physical no less 
than mental power. The herculean difiiculties 
of the first double chorus in the Passions Musik 
seemed at first insuperable ; the case appeared 
hopeless, but cheerfulness succeeded despond- 
ency, and Mendelssohn could not resist a hearty 
fit of laughter at the continued Babel of sounds 
which he eventually brought into order and har- 
mony. At last, when each individual member 
of the chorus was certain of his respective part, 
the character and expression suitable to each 
movement were studied, and the chorales, sung 
pianissimo, produced their intended efiect. The 
concert came off on Palm Sunday, the 4th of 
April, 1841, in St Thomas' Church; and the 
proceeds were devoted to the contemplated 
statue of the great musician. In 1728, Bach had 
himself conducted his Passions Musik in the 
very same church where now, more than a cen- 
tury afterwards, one of the great lights of the 
present age was presiding at a festival in honor 
of his predecessor. 

We find the ever active Mendelssohn at Wei- 
mar on the 15th April, conducting his oratorio 



" St Paul ;" and, in Ihe same month, by the ii 
vitation of the artists at Dresden, directing a fe 
tival in honor of Cornelius, the great fresc 
painter of Munich. Honors of every descriptio 
nad been showered upon Mendelssohn for sona 
years previous to the time of which we are trea 
iug; and none could complain that they wei 
unworthily bestowed. In the year 1886, tl 
University of Leipsic created him a Doctor < 
Philosophy — ^^propter insignia in arte music 
merita *' — and in June or July of 1841, he bi 
came CapeUmeister to the King of Saxon; 
From the earliest part of his reign, Freder 
William IV. of Prussia, who had brought t 
gether in his own capital the most eminent me 
of the day, anxious to gain the services of Mei 
delssohn, ofiered him a handsome salary as coi 
ductor at Berlin. He could scarcely do othe 
wise than accept the royal offer, and the kin 
bestowed much attention in emploving him o 
subjects well adapted to his exalted power 
which ma^ well be believed by those who kno 
that the idea of Mendelssohn's setting the A^ 
tigone of Sophocles to music entirely oriffinate 
with his illustrious patron. But Mendelssohi 
not content with devoting his time and lab( 
merely in accordance with the wishes of the kin] 
felt anxious to do something for the Berlinese als 
Ho was, as he himself said, " dem Preussische 
Cultus Ministerium zur Disposition gesteUt" an 
any restriction on his independent and resde 
mind was irksome to one accustomed so loi 
to follow the bent of his own genius. Pro) 
ably, for the first time in his life, Mendelssoh 
complained of the duration of his liesure houn 
and it is certain that Leipsic presented ereat< 
advantages to the musician than the city lorev< 
memorable as the place where the overture an 
the choruses of ArUigone were written. Th 
music was composed during a summer residen( 
at Berlin, in the wondenully short space < 
eleven days, a fact which itself refutes the notic 
that it was a labored work, rather than one < 
those real inspirations only vouchsafed to gre' 
and original artists. Mendelssohn had read A\ 
tigone in the original Greek ; and it is clear th; 
his thoroughly classical mind, imbued with tl 
spirit of the old drama, enabled him to supply i 
wondrous an accompaniment to the Sophocles 
tragedy. The piece was first placed on the royi 
stage at the palace of Potsdam under the supe 
intendence of Ludwig Tieck ; and on the 151 
of October, being the king's birth day, the pla 
was given with the music before a select circle ( 
hearers. Of Mendelssohn's further labors i 
Berlin little more need be said than that he coi 
fined himself to active attendance on the r 
hearsals of his oratorio, " St Paul," which w; 
performed twice under his direction. Mantiu 
who sang the part of St. Stephen, seems to hai 
distinguished himself as the best vocalist on thci 
occasions. 

In November, Mendelssohn returned on( 
more to the Gewandhaus, which bad prosperc 
under no less conscientious a deputy than Ferd 
nand David, one recognized by all at Leipsic ; 
the most efiicient representative of his absei 
friend. The oratorio of ** St. Paul " in this yei 
won an European reputation for its composer. . 
was given at Reichenberg, in Bohemia ; at Fre 
berg, in Saxony ; at Bochelle, in France, by tl 
Congrh Musical de V Quest, with the text tran 
lated by Garnault, and, in 1842, was heard fi 
the first time in Paris. The chief events in tl 
first three montlis of the following year were tl 
appearance of Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Clara Schi 
mann, and the productions of Yerhulst, a Dutcl 
man, who had studied composition under Mei 
delssohn ; but an all-absorbing topic was the syc 
phony in A minor, given on the ISth of Marc 
for the first time under the hdton of the compose 
This was the third* symphony he had writte 
but the first which was destined to command £i 
ropean fame during the author's lifetime. £ 
attached little value to his first symphony in 
minor, a production of his early years ; his se 
ond I was composed expressly for the Philha 

* The fourth, counting the Etformalion Symphony, : 
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Qonic Society in London, and had not jet been 
leard out of Ensland ; so we could only com- 
Mure the later with the earlier work, and give our 
»reference to the former. In this wonderful 
ymphony, Mendelssohn has shown a profound 
:nowledge of instrumentation, though I cannot 
;o along with critics who assert that the earliest 
ommencement of the work dates from his visit 
Rome, and that southern influences are clearly 
raceable throughout A plaintive spirit of mel- 
ancholy pervaaes the wore, which contains no 
trained effort to gain effects, but speaks by sim- 
»le means to the feeling heart Of the whole 
our movements the graceful scherzo and the 
idagio have met with the most favorable re- 
eption from the public, though the whole sym- 
)hon7 was heartily appreciated at Leipsic, and 
iron universal favor on a second hearing. ^ I 
tught to have mentioned, antecedent to my orief 
iccount of the production of this symphony, that 
intigone was brought out on the Leipsic stage, 
»n the 5th of March, with Bonner's translation, 
kud Mendelssohn's music. If we had not 
he caXniYY^ft (poQtiiYY*i And avgiYY'9 of the an- 
ient Greeks, the spirit of antiquity was not lost 
iven upon a modem audience ; and so great was 
he interest exited on behalf of the tragedy, 
hat a meeting of philologists, convened at Cassel 
n the foUowinff year, signed an address to Men- 
lelasohn, thanking him *'for having substantially 
evived an interest in the Greek trazedy by his 
»wn music to the Antigone of Sophocles." The 
thorns on the love of the AU-Powerful, the 
' Bacchus" chorus, with its thyrsus and wild cries 
»f inspiration, the melo-dramatic passages where 
Intigone descends into the vault, and where 
>reon brings in the corpse of his son — in all 
hese well-known pieces Mendelssohn has sus- 
ained and strengtnened the power of the old 

ragic muse. 

[To b« continued.] 



For Pwight*s Journal of Motlc. 

Ckxnespondence from Gennany. 

Liipgio, April 28, 1864. 

Mr. EniToa : — After a very pleasant journey 
•f twelve days, with the most agreeable com- 
panions, and favored with the finest weather, I have 
bund a safe arrival in good old Leipsic, the most 
Qusical city in the world. Having been a resident 
f this city some length of time, I have many old 
riends and acquaintances, to most of whom I have 
»aid a visit, and I assure you that I feel as if I 
fas once more at home. A musician, or one in- 
erested in music, can find greater enjoyment in 
^eipsic than in any other German city with which 

am acquainted. This is the musician's home : 
le is surrounded by the lovers of his Art ; he is 
ppreciated by those who are capable of judging 
f his works, and who make no pretensions to be 
without a rival. Here one may find friends of 
ansic in whom confidence may be placed, and 
hould one possess talent, or should he produce a 
Dusical composition of actual merit, he will be 
uly rewarded, encouraged, put forward, and 
rought before the public. 

I presume there are more music students in 
leipsic in comparison to its size than in any other 
ity in Europe. Here one does find much better 
lusical advantages, more thoroughly educated 
lusicians and a better class of concerts. Every 
ew work from the pen of the most celebrated 
omposers is performed first here, and if it is any- 
liing extraordinary it is known throughout the 
lusical world. How many of our world-renowned 
omposers have gained their reputation iVom 
•eipsic ! — for instance, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
rade, and others. The musical societies are 
umerous. They have regular meetings for 
ehearsals, and discussions of musical questions 
fhich are constantly brought up, on which many 
Lfferent opinions are heard and from which many 
ew ideas proceed. The members of these musi- 
al societies are lovers of the science, who delight 



in studying the works of the old masters. Nearly 
iBvery person interested in music is a member of 
some one of them. They do not attend the re- 
hearsals for the sake of meeting their " ge{i«6fe," 
nor to talk about the last Ball, nor for the sake of 
making the acquaintance of some fair Sixteen. 
No! the object of these musical meetings is to 
learn good music. 

We can also boast of floe musical societies in 
America, in which may be found many beautiful 
voices and of the first quality, but they do not 
seem to take that interest in cultivating them that 
they do here. It is certainly the duty of those 
who do possess good voices to cultivate them. I 
have been to our rehearsals and concerts when I 
have been much pleased to see such a large number 
of singers together, and have often thought it won- 
derful that they sang so well, having so few op- 
portunities to practice. A choir or choras should 
meet at least once if not twice a week and go 
through a regular course of exercises, and be 
drilled by a musician, by one who thoroughly 
understands, not only music, but the power and 
capacity of the human voice. All musical socie- 
ties should exercise great judgment in selecting 
their teacher. A suitable teacher for such societies 
should be one well acquainted with the works of 
all distinguished composers ; one who has had 
experience and is capable of directing a large 
chorus as well as a small one, and who can detect 
the slightest discord from any part of his choir. I 
am anxiously waiting for the time to come when 
it can be said that Boston possesses the largest and 
best trained Musical Society in the world. This 
sounds large, yet it is not so very difficult a task to 
accomplish. We have already got the necessary 
materials and we are making good use of them. 

You will excuse these long preliminary remarks 
and allow me to give your readers an idea of the 
state of music in Leipsic. During the short time 
I have been here, I have had but few opportunities 
of hearing anything very remarkable in the shape 
of music. Perhaps the most worthy of notice is 
the performance of HandePs " Israel in Egypt," 
last Friday evening, at the Thomas Kirche by a 
large chorus, accompanied by the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra, under the direction of Herr Concert- 
meister David. The solos were sustained by Mad. 
Concert-meister Dreyschock, Fraulein Meyer, 
Herr Bohr and Herr Schneider, and in a manner 
very creditable to the artists. I think this was 
decidedly the best representation of this great 
oratorio that I have ever heard, although the 
general effect of music produced in this church is 
not equal to that in the Pauline Kirche. It is proba- 
bly owing to the interior construction of the build- 
ing. The Pauline is considered preferable for such 
performances, but for the present occasion it was 
not large enough to accomodate the immense audi- 
ence. 

After the concert I was invited to a supper party 
of musicians, where I had the pleasure of meeting 
several distinguished characters. Among others was 
Concert-meister David, with whom I was favored 
with an opportunity of conversing. This gentle- 
man bears a reputation as a musician of the first 
rank, whichhe truly deserves. To hear his opinions 
of musical composition and of the different com- 
posers, and his remarks on music generally, is a 
good lesson for any music student. I find his ideas 
different from those of many other musicians. He 
thinks for himself, and when he speaks, he says 
something that has not already been stereotyped. 
He is a reader of DwighVi Journal of Mtuie, and 
is thoroughly posted up with regard to our concerts. 
He spoke of the classical selection of our pro- 
grammes, and expressed much surprise and delight 
to learn that classical music was so appreciated in 
Boston. 



Herr David spoke of our Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, and their director, Mr. August Fries, in the 
most flattering terms. Ilis remarks upon this gen- 
tleman as a musician and " Geigenspieler" were 
very complimentary. I informed him that Quartet 
music is fast becoming very popular in America, 
and Quintet concerts are well patronized, and by 
people capable of appreciating the works of Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Haydn, and others. 
I am always particular to give people to under- 
stand here that Beethoven hat actually been heard 
of in Ameriea^ as well as other great masters, since 
musicians this side of the water have not a very 
flattering idea of our musical institutions. I think, 
Mr. Editor, a circulation of your Journal in Ger- 
many would help to enlighten them on this 
point. 

Last evening I attended the Opera, and I must 
confess that I have never seen such a disgraceful 
representation of Oberon upon any stage before. 
The composer was really insulted ! I could not 
realize that I was in a German Opera House. The 
Orchestra was out of tune. The scenery would 
not work. The curtain strings broke, and the 
cream of the fun was the first appearance of 

Fraulein , pupil of Mme. , as Rezia. 

She sang anything but well, and the manner in 
which she moved about the stage, and the charac- 
ter of her expression reminded one of an Egyptian 
mummy rolling about on wheels. You will ex- 
cuse this comparison, for it is certainly a just one. 
However, Fraulein possesses a good voice and will 
no doubt make a singer ; but she should not be too 
ambitious and imagine she can take the place of 
Wagner in operas of this class, without having 
thoroughly studied them. 

Several of the American music students who 
have been here for some time, have left. 
Messrs. Perkins, Parker and Homer are in Italy. 
Mr. Pratt remains and is a pupil of the Conserva- 
tory. He seems to be much pleased with this 
institution, and I hear a very favorable report of 
his progress ; he is fitting himself more especially 
for a teacher, and devotes the most of his time to 
Harmony and Composition. Mr. Kelly, of Provi- 
dence, is also making rapid progress and will be a 
valuable addition to the music-lovers in that city ; 
he is giving particular attention to the organ. 

Sincerely yours, N. R. 
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RoTAL Italian Opera. — Since our last summary, 
Rossini's Matilda di Shabranf one of his latest works, 
written for the carnival at Rome, in 1821, has been twice 
performed. The libretto is complained of as unmeaning, 
and the plot absurd; the hero, Corradino, being a kind 
of " man-devil, warrior-brigand, woman-hater," &c. Yet 
the Mudcal World says it contains some of Rossini's 
most melodious and brilliant music 

The op^ra is, nevertheless, unequal, and occasionally 
flags. Tne composer was evidently not inspired with 
his task; and the genius that flashed so brightly in the 
BaHfiere, the J\trco in liaUa, and Cenerenloia^ but flitted 
at intervals in Matilda di Skabran, Besides, the opera Is 
full of reminiscences of himself and others, and is thus 
deprived of all the charm of individuality. Neverthelei>s, 
the production of Madlda di Sht^an^ as the Inst opera 
buffa of one so justly renowned as Roesini, and as a work 
which has not been given in this country for twenty 
years, was highly creditable to the management of the 
Boyal Italian Opera. 

The performance, on Tuesday night, was, in most 
respects, admirable. Mme. Bosio, who, with every suc- 
cessive part, makes an advance in public favor, sang 
magnificently, and with invariable good taste. The 
music of Matilda, though written in the most florid style, 
was executed by this talented lady with an ease and 
fluency which could hardlv be surpassed. No bravura 
singing could be more brilfiant than that of Mme. Bosio 
in the rondo finale. The duet with Mile. Marai (Edoardoj 
in the same act, was an equally striking example of florid 
vocalization. In quality of voice, moreover, which con- 
stitutes so great a charm, Mme. Bosio is equally gifted, i r 
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Few voices aro more felicitous!}' pure nnd clear than her 
own. Sig. ISonconi was as irresistible as ever in the 
wnndcrinj? miimtrcl. Were there no Rtroiipor motive for 
bringing out MaUlda (N Shabran than the introiluction of 
this great artist in n ImJTo part of the true Italian carni- 
valc.«quo style, of which he is almost the only living 
representative, the directors would have been amply jus 
lined in reviving it. A more droll, amusing, fantastic, 
and thoroughly original iwrformanco than Konconi's 
Isidore it would be impossible to see. His singing was 
on a {xar with his acting. Always quaint and humorous, 
it wiw always in the highest degrce artistic. In the firat 
nir — a capital pendant to ." Largo a! Fnctottim," which 
in some ra«*pects it stronj^ly rcscmble9 — where the char- 
acter of the charlatan is humorously unfolded, Sig. Ron- 
coni was full of strange whim, and mercurial vivacity, 
nnd convulsed tlio audience with laughter. Sig. Lncliest, 
notwithstanding the hardness and uncertainty of his upper 
notes, is one of the most accomplished singers of florid 
music on the modem stage. His execution is very fluent, 
and he has t!ic true feeling and manner of the old Italian 
music. From first to last he mastered the music of Cor- 
radino with the utmost ease. The Contessa was played 
by Mile. Albini, who, as our readers ma^ probabljr re- 
member, came out last season as the herome in Maria di 
Jlofmn, Sig. Tagliaflco, who is zealous and cfKcient in 
everything he undertakes, gave unexpected importance 
to the small part of Alipmndo, Corradino's doctor and 
confidential adviser. Aliprando bos some difficult and 
florid music to sin<;, and is continually employed in the 
morceaiix-d'ensembU. Mile. Marai (the young and inter- 
esting new-comer) sang the masic of Edoardo exceed- 
mgly well, and, in the duet with Mme. Bosio. impressed 
the audience b^ the brilliancy and flnish of ner execu- 
tion. Sig. Susmi played the gaoler in a carefal manner, 
and sang his share of the music to the very best of his 
abilitv. One of the great musical ** hita " of the evening 
was the septet in the Jinale to the flrst act, which was 
superb] V su ug and encored unanimously. The last move- 
ment of the duet between Matilda and Edoardo (lifme. 
Bosio and Mile. Marai), and the rondo Jinale by Mme. 
Bosio, created the same enthusiasm. At the conclusion, 
all the principal singers were recalled, and honored with 
loud and prolonged applause. 

GvUlaume Tell was repeated for the third time, Thurs- 
day, April 20th. On the following Tuesday, Bosio '^sang 
exquisitely" in VEImr ^ Amort. The music of Adina is 
said to suit her to perfection, — wanting a little more 
archness and animation in acting, perhaps, bat for '* grace 
and quiet coquetry " leaving nothing to be desired. Bon- 
coni*s Dulcamara, TagIiaflco*s Serjeant Belcore, and 
Mile. Cotti's little part of Giannetta, are highly praised. 
Also the band and cboros, under Costa, are pronounced 
perfecL 

On Thursday, the 27th, Gruvelli made her d(^bat. 
The piece was Oulb. (Rossini seems to be again in the 
ascendant.) The ffbrUsays: 

A more graceful, sympathetic, gentle, and jet passion- 
ate Desdemona we have never seen. Its abiding charm 
was its womanly tenderness, which, even in the scene of 
despair and agony, was always apparent, as the back- 
ground to the picture. Mile. Cruvclli did not sing the 
aria d'enirata^ " Quando guerrier;" and no reason was 
assigned for its omission; but, in the little duet with 
Emilia (Mile. Cotti), it was at once heard that her voice 
had lost none of its beauty of tone and rich quality. 
The trio with Elmiro (Sig. Tagliaflco), and Rodrigo (Sig. 
Stigelli), in which her father joins Rodrigo in pleading 
the suit of Otello*s rival, was full of nice points of feel- 
ing, and tlie mezza voce tinging in the ensenwle : Del Faio 
il ligort, was quite lovely. There are few dramatic 
vocalists now on the stage who can rival Mile. Gruvelli 
in her command of mezza voce^ while in the soilo voce. 
and in the art of sustaining a note^ augmenting ana 
diminishing its volume to the flnest pouit^ 

" TUl nothing's heud 'twixt it and silenee "— 

now that Jenny Lind no longer* comes to charm and 
astonish our amateurs, she is witliout a competitor. 
Again, the perfect mellowness of the middle tones of 
her voice was displayed with charming effect in the 
passage: Incerta Vanima (the finest point In the JindU to 
Act 1). 

The second act displayed the histrionic as well as 
vocal powers of Mile. Gruvelli to more brilliant advan- 
tage. In the flrst, she seemed to avoid all violent bursts 
of passion ; but throughout the whole of the second she 
allowed her energies f^ll play, and in the fnaUy where 
conflicting sentiments agitate the breast of Desdemona 
in the presence of Rodrigo, whose addresses she repulses 
with scorn, and of Otello^ to whom she is heart and soul 
devoted, and whose obstinate incredulity stings her to 
madness, her acting w&s impressive, varied, and admirar 
bly dramatic. We have rarely heard the phrase, Fra 
tante «mante, sung with more feeling, or the fine piece of 
vocal declamation, Oie tmania! ahime! che affanno! 
with a broken and agitated utterance more thoroughly 
suited to it. At the end of this act she was unanimously 
called before tlie curtain, and came forward with Sig. 
Tamberlik. 

In the third act. Mile. Gruvelli was, from beginning to 
end, perfection. Anything more ideal, poeticaL and pro- 
foundly touching, we have never witnessed on the 
stage. 

Whatever part Signer Tamberlik has since essayed— 



and every one has displayed more or less excellence — 
numbering even ArnoldOj in Gugliehno Tdl^ the best of 
all, Otello still remains his mastei'piece. He looks, acts, 
and sings the part as, probably, no one, certainly "ho one 
in our time, has done before him. Had Rossini consulted 
the peculiarities of his voice, before putting pen to paper, 
he could not have fitted Signer Tamberlik more entirely. 
The music suits him from first to last, as much in the 
morceaiix d'enaembU as in the duets and solos. Ronconi's 
lago is a shrewd and subtle conception. Where the 
author has done nothing, Ronconi contrives to suggest a 
great deal. His demeanor throughout, especially m his 
scenes with Ottfllo, seems to indicate a desire to revive, 
where it is practicable, the spirit of Shakspere, which 
has vanished from the pages of the librettist. 

As usual, the duet, Non m* inganno. in which lago ex- 
asperates Otello by showing him the letter and handker- 
chief of Desdemona, was one of the grand points of the 
performance. It was splendidly sung by Signers Tam- 
oerlik and Ronconi ; ana the CtJiarp, taken with more 
tremendous force than ever by the former, raised the 
enthusiasm of the audience to the highest pitch. The 
lost movement was encored amidst the loudest applause, 
nnd repeated with increased effect^-the G sharp (the 
highest note ever known to have been sung, from the 
chest, by a tenor) being given out with even gi"eater 
resonance and volume by Sig. Tamberlik. At the end 
of the duet, both singers were summoned to appear. 
The last scene of the opera was the most impressive of 
all.^ Mile. Gruvelli sang the exquisite romance, " Auisa 
&pibd*ttn salice^ and the prayer, Deh/ calma^ del! 
with a pathos that found its way to every heart, and 
produced ah indescribable impression. 

OuUo was repeated; and among the next coming 
attractions were Rigclelto^ with Mario, and (perhaps) 
Fidelio. 

RoTAL Opera, Drury Lane.— The " Royal Operatio 
Company," with Herr Lindpalntner as conductor, has 
commenced a season of Italian and German operas at 
Drury Lane. Norma was played four times with Mme. 
Caradori as the prima donna, Mile. Sedlatzek as Adalgisa, 
Sig. Pavesi as Pollio, and Sig. Arnold! as Oroveso; 
then followed two nights of Lucrezia Borgia^ with Cara- 
dori as Lucrezia; Pavesi, Gennaro; Mr. Hamilton 
Braham (his flrst appearance on the stage in England) 
as Duke Alfonso; and Mile. Vestvali, a new Italian con- 
tralto, as Mafleo Orsini. Pavesi's voice is pronounced 
hard and not agreeable in quality. Braham was nervous, 
but did not disappoint expectation, has a well-toned 
baritone, of even quality, and sings correctly. ^Ille. 
Vestvali, a Pole by birth, has studied under Mercadante, 
but not, like almost every other Italian contralto of note, 
under Rossini. She is tall, fine-looking, and of a com- 
manding air; with no lack of boldness or abandon f so 
say the critics, who intimate that the less said about her 
singing the better. 

The German scenes commenced with Der FreyichuUf 
the great bataOf Herr Formes, being Caspar. Reichart 
was l^fax; Mme. Caradori, Agatha; Mile. Sedlatzek, 
Annchen; Herr Holzel, both Kilian and Ottokar; and 
Herr Dohring, ZamieL The whole performance appears 
to have been very complete.^Kext followed La Sonnam- 
buhj in Italian, with Mile. Agnes Bury as Amina, and 
Sig. Bettini, as Elvino. 

Chamber Music— -Mr. H. W. Holmes, one of the 
best pianists and teachers in England, has given the first 
of three concerts of piano-forte music, in the Han- 
over Square Rooms. It began with Mozart's double 
concerto for two pianos and orchestrs, played by Mr. 
H. and one of his pupils. Next came a concerto fantae- 
tique of his own, for piano and orchestra, called Coit- 
tuelOf a work said to contain '' a vast deal of fancy," and 
to be original and effective. It was played by a young 
lady pupil. Other pupils played parts of concertos by 
Kullak, Bennett, and others. Thalberg's Moise was 
produced in a new form, for three pianos. There were 
songs, violin pieces, d&c. 6lc,, and Mr. Holmes played 
the following list of short piano solos : 

Prelude, C sharp minor, W. S. Bennett j "Murmurs 
of the Seine," Nocturne, Chopin ; Etude m G minor, 
Potter; Etude in G major, Cramer; *' Fairy Fingers,' 
W. H. Holmes. 

Ella's " Wikter Etekihos " being over, Ella's 
"Musical Ukioh" (tenth season) has commenced, 
at Willis's Rooms. A critic says, Ella has done for the 
aristocracy what Jullien has done for the crowd, taught 
them to understand the works of the masters, &c. 

The programme of the first concert was excellent, 
and the performance first rate. The selection may be 
cited: 

Quartet In D (No. 70) *. Haydn. 

Trio, In D minor Mendeusohn. 

Qoartst, S minor (Op. 68) Beethoven. 



The executants were Herr Ernst (violin), Herr Gofllrie 
(second violin), Mr. Hill (viola), Signor riatti (violon- 
cello), and Mr. Sterndale Bennett (piano-forte). It 
would not have been easy to assemble a more competent 
set of '* interpreters." At the end of the regular pro- 
gramme Mr. Bennett played some of Mendelssonn's 
lAedcr ohne Worte; and three children, the Masters 
Boothe (from Carlsruhe) aged 8, 11, and 13 respectively 
—performed concertante variations, for violins, upon the 
theme of " God save the the Queen," displaying con- 
siderable talent for theis years. 

Mr. Walter Macfarren has given his first Cham- 
ber Concert. He played with Mr. Blagrove a MS. son- 
ata for piano and violin, which is much praised. Also 
Mozart's Fantasia in C minor, and Mendelssohn's in F 
sharp minor ; Beethoven's Sonata in F (also with Bla^ 
grove) ; a piano duet of his own (with Mr. Lindsay Slo- 
per), snd some "charming bagatelles" of his own. 
Signor and Madame Ferrari sang. 

Philharmokic SociETT.— We copy here the pro- 
gramme of the fourth concert with the remarks of the 
THmei : 

PART X. 

Stnfbnia (MS. ) Rosenhain. 

Reclt. and Aria (Figaro), Sis. Belletti Mozart. 

Concerto, A. minor, Violin, Herr MoUaue Moliotu. 

Redt. and Aria ( Alceste), Mme. Novello Oluck. 

Oyerture, " Isles of Fing&l " Mendelssohn. 

PART u. 

Slnlbnia in B flat, No. 4 See^ven, 

Duet, Crudel Perehif Mme. Novello and Sig. 

Belletti Mozart. 

OTerture, L» Colporttur Ondoto. 

The symphony of Herr Rosenhain, a pianist and com- 
poser or deserved eminence, is clever, thoughtful and 
elaborate. Further than this we cannot say until we 
hear it again. The andantino reminded us of Beet- 
hoven (slow movement in the C minor), and the scherzo 
of Mendelssohn— both very welcome reminders. The 
opening of the first movement, allegro risolutOf is fine j 
and there is merit in every one of the four pieces. Nev- 
ertheless, the symphonv was not well played, and the 
audience received it witn indifference. 

Mendelssohn s splendid overture was executed with a 
boisterous roughness, which left all the delicate points 
of the score to the appreciation of those who coula hear 
them— which we could not. Beethoven's symphony 
' was played vigorously and well ; and Onslow's dry and 
musician-like overture went off, to speak in metaphor, 
like a shot. Sig. Belletti was encored in the son^ from 
FigarO'—Vedro merUr' to sospiro, one of the best in that 
glorious opera. As for Mme. Clara Novello, we have 
never heard her sing more nobly than in Gluck's dra- 
matic and declamatory recitative and air. 

'The feature of the concert was the violin concerto 
of Herr Molique, one of the greatest players and com- 
posers in the world. The concerto is not only one of 
the best of Herr Molique, but one of the most original, 
ingenious, and masterly ever composed. 



Paris. 

Fassioit Week.— Rossini's Stabai Mater waT the 
chief musical attraction in several places. It was per- 
formed at the Conservatoire, at the Theatrical School 
of M. Duprez, and at the Th^dtre lulien with the full 
force of the company, including Alboni and Mario.— > 
There have been a deluge of smaller concerts, by 
SchulhoiT, Mme. (Jcelli, and others. Original Omaggiot 
to Donizetti were sung in two instances. 

SociETE Saikte Cecile. At the sixth and last 
concert were performed Beethoven's Choral fantasia, 
and his Turkish March from the " Ruins of Athens;" 
the finale to Mendelssohn's Loreley; a symphony by M. 
T. Gorevy; and Cherubini's Ave MariOf sung by M. 
Alexis Dupont 

MM. Seghers and Wekerlin closed their season, 
April 14th, with a sacred concert, at which were givei 
Mendelssohn's overture to Athtdie ; the Kyrie and 
Gloria of Beethoven's Mass in C; the "Flight intc 
Egypt " of Berlioz j the Pastoral Symphony, and th< 
Andante from Haydn's symphony in G; also Rossini'i 
Ir^mmatui, sung by Mile. Dussy. 

Beethoven's PoMtoraU was also performed at the Ian 
concert of the SocUti dee jeunea Artietea; followed b] 
a Requiem composed by M. de Liguaro, a No^l bj 
Adam, and an Agrau Dei by M. G. Bosquet .-^-the lai 
two are not said to have much merit 

Opera.— At the Grand Opera Cmvelli had had con 
tinned success in the Vettale and in three performance 
of the HugtunoU, before leaving for London. — At tbi 
Opera Comique Meyerbeer's VEtoOe du Nord stil 
fills the house to the cieling. Mile. Lefebre has reap 
peared as Angela in Le Domino Noir; Mile. Am^i 
Rey has made a successful debut in La Dame Blancht 
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—A new comic opera, Une Rencontre dans le Dcmubef 
composed by M. Paul Henrion, hitherto known as the 
author of some popular ballads and chanwnnettea, has 
been well received at the Th^&tre Lyrique. 



Germany. 

Vienna. — Of Mme. Goldschmidt's third concert in 
the Redoubtensaal, a correspondent of the London 
Jl/us. World writes : 

The attendance was, if possible, more namerous than on the 
two former occasions. She sang the air from Der FreifchUtZj 
Und ob die Wolke sie verhiUle^ with a feeling and tenderness 
that elicited thunders of applause, and was not less successful 
in an air from Rosaini^s // Turco in Italiay wliich, with defer- 
ence, I thiula was less worthy of her talent. Mme. .Tenny 
Lind also delighted us with Mendelssohn's lorely HirUnlied 
and Herr Taubert^s MorgtrUied. The enthusia.'fm of all present 
was excited to the highest pitch. Her last song was the Dale- 
carlian Invitation d la Danse^ which she accompanied herself 
on the piano. The instrumental part of the concert included 
the overture to Der FreiscAHtZy together with the first move- 
ment of Chopin's piano-forte concerto in £ minor, two original 
Salon Stiickcj and one of Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte^ 
performed by Herr Otto Goldscbmidt. 

The concert season was abont over. Haydn's " Cre- 
ation " had been given in the Royal Theatre, in a ''slov- 
enly " manner, excepting the parts sung by Mile. Tiet- 
jens and Herr Staudigl. Herr Stockhausen had given 
his last concert, as had the quartet party of Herren 
Hellmesberger, &c. The programme of the latter, in- 
cluding a quartet of Haydn, Mendelssohn's second trio, 
and Beethoven's quartet, No. 6 of Op. 18, reads very 
like Boston. — The JUdnnergetcmg- Vtrein continue their 
meetings, singing choruses and part-songs of Schubert, 
Esser, KUcken, &c.— The principal event at the Impe- 
rial Opera has been the debut, in Rigoletto, of Mile. 
Bendazzi, who succeeds Mile. Marai, now in London. 
She is said to have a pleasing mezza voce, but to lack 
expression. 

Lkifsic— Wagner's Tannhduser was lately given for the 28d 
time. The concert season concluded with a performance in the 
Gewandhaus, for the benefit of the poor. K. Schumann's 
Parodies una Peri was performed on the occasion. 



Aix-LA-CaAPSLLE. — At the Niederrheinisehes Musik/est next 
Whitsuntide (under the direction of Lindpaintner), the first 
day -8 performance will consist of Oluck's overture to Iphigenia 
in AuliSj and Handel's Israel in Egypt. On the second day, 
the programme will include the overture to the Geniuserin^ by 
Lindpaintner, and thnJlneUe to the Vampyr^ by the same com- 
poser ; Beethoven's symphony No. 7, in A migor ; Cherubini's 
overture to Anacrton^ and Mosart's oratorio cantata of Davidde 
penitente. 

Bbrlik. — According to the timp-honorsd custom of the 
Berlinese, Graun's Der Tod Jesu was produced In Passion 
Week. We had one performance of it by the Hausmann- 
Schneider^scher Verein^ in the Garnison-Kirche^ and another in 
the room of the Singakademie. In the first, which was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the oratorio, the solos were taken by 
Herm Basse and Mantius, Miles. Buskhardt and Trietsch. It 
is worth mentioning, as a curious coincidence, that this was 
the fiftieth time that Herr Mantius had sung in the Tod Jem. 

Hennig's Crcjaitgt-emngave a concert in Kroll's room, when 
the programme was compoced of scvenil pieces out of the Tod 
Jesu^ and Beethoven's Chrisms am Oelberge{^ovint of Olives). 

The brothers Wieoiawokt (violinist and pianist) have given 
their seventh concert in the large room of the Royal Opera 
House, and hare also appeared at a concert in the theatre 
itself, on the 11th, at which Mile. Schultz was engaged, and 
sang the grand jrr«na, " Wie nahte mir^'^ ttom Dvr Freisehiitz^ 
&c., with great applause On Sunday, the 8th, there was a 
concert for charitable purposes, in the great room of the 
Royal Opera House. The brothers Stahlknecht and Herr 
Loschom played a trio of Beethoven. Mile. Johanna Wagner, 
Herren Theodore Formes, Pfister, Krause, and Bost, sang 
various songs, and Herr Gareis played a clarinet solo. — Herr 
Josef Gungl has given a forewell concert, previous to his de- 
parture for St. Petersburg. 

FRAKKroRT-ON-THE-MAi5E.— Weber's Der Frewhkltx has 
been played here for the 150th time. A musical introduction 
was composed in honor of the event, by Herr Harald Von 
Brackel. The house was crowded. La Part du DiaiAe^ by 
Auber, has been produced with decided success. 

BoxK— The fifth Subscription Concert was well attended. 
The programme conpisted of Cherubini's overture to Anaerton^ 
the icena for soprano from Beethoven's Fidelia^ Spring from 
Haydn's " Seasons," and Schubert's symphony in C migor. 
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Natiye Musical Talent 

We have been so much accused oi foreign 
leanings in our love for music, that we presume 
we shall fall under no suspicion of a vulgar and 
vain-boasting patriotism, if we dwell awhile on 
what this country has produced, or is producing, 



in the way of musical artists and composers. We 
are besrinnins to have our music-makers and our 
music-interpreters, who woo Music as an Art; 
with what depth of passion, or what genuine fire 
of genius, time alone can fully show. It is only 
when individuals of cither class assume the atti- 
tude of musical Shakspeares, or of musical Sid- 
donses and Garricks, that we find it so hard to 
suppress the smile of incredulity, even if a cer- 
tain sort of sympathetic sense of what is due to 
our dear country's modesty does not cry out '* For 
shame !" 

There are two ways of regarding the recent 
achievements of our countrymen in the field 
musical. One is the boastful, shallow patriotic, 
" manifest destiny," all-the-world-annexing, Yan- 
kee Doodle way, which keeps proclaiming our's 
the greatest country in the world ; believes that 
Americans can do everything that any other 
people have done, only a great deal better ; that 
the whole world — of Art, as of all other spheres — 
is our inheritance, and that we are the most capa- 
ble of entering and occupying it, as we are the 
most capable of governing ourselves, brow-beating 
our neighbors,* bullying the world, reconciling 
social and moral contradictions and enormities, 
" extending the area of freedom *' (by which is 
meant slavery), and metamorphosing litde mean 
men into great dangerous presidents. I'his boastful, 
bloated, vulgar parody of the American idea is 
not confined to politics ; its contagion operates 
even in the peaceful sphere of Art and Music. 
It mistakes enterprise for genius ; the large scale 
on which things are attempted, for sublimity; 
familiarity with means, tools, mechanisms and 
forms, for Art; new combinations, for original 
ideas; and, in a word, bold " go-ahead-itativeness" 
for inspiration armed with divine right to conquer 
and to charm the world. 

The other way is more modest and reasonable. 
It leaves the patriotic rant to filibustering dema- 
gogues, and looks at music musically and not as 
one more peacock's feather m the tail of strutting 
patriotism. It is not ashamed to see ourselves 
just where we are in music, a nation of beginners, 
who have had heretofore but little time for Art, 
and who are not sprung from a particularly musi- 
cal race. And it allows us to take just pride and 
pleasure in considering how much these few last 
years have done to develop in our people an ap- 
preciation of the musical Art and artists of the 
old world, as well as to tempt forth native efforts, 
in many cases quite successful, to acquire the art 
of writing and interpreting (with voice or fingers) 
musical works in many of the higher forms. 

From this safer stand-point let us cast a cursory 
glance over some of the prominent instances of 
American activity in music-making and interpret- 
ing, which have recently been topics in musical 
circles. Our enumeration aims at no completeness ; 
we merely pass in review such cases as most 
readily occur to our own mind ; these are texts 
enough for one article, and times enough remain 
for treatment of new texts. And if we naturally 
are most familiar with the doings of our towns- 
men, and point to instances of their achievement, 
think not that we are disposed in the slightest 
degree to echo or endorse the assertion with which 
one of our city dailies a short time ago prefaced 
its account of the doings of our musical students 
abroad ; the assertion namely : " that Boston at 
this present time possesses more native musical 
talent than any other city in the world " ! ! (we 



quote fix)m memory). Such assertions, backed 
by the longest inventory we could append, can 
only make us laugjied at for our exquisite pre- 
sumption. 

We begin with the singers. The stimulus im- 
parted by Italian opera for some years past had 
the effect to awaken lyrico-dramatic aspirations, 
and to make young people who discover in them- 
selves the gift of a fine voice, think seriously of 
its cultivation and repair to the best schools of 
Italy and Paris. Their careers are more closely 
watched and chronicled than those of students in 
any other departments of Music, so that we need 
say but little of them. Our readers arc already 
informed of the quartet of young Boston opera 
singers in Italy, Miss Hensler, Miss FniLLiPS, 
Mr. MiLLAiiD and Mr: Sumner. Nor have 
they forgotten the brilliant success of the first 
pupil that this city sent to Italy, Madame Biscac- 
ciANTi, who truly ranks among the finished 
artists of the day, whose Lucia and Amina were 
so admirable on her first return from Europe, 
and whose concert singing after her second period 
of study abroad evinced such great improvement 
in artistic tone, refinement, judgment and ex- 
pression, that we arc impatient for the music- 
lovers of Lima to resign her to us once more after 
such long possession. Mrs. Eastcott, also a 
New England lady, has won a high position on 
the operatic stage in Italy, by the beauty of her 
voice and stylo in principal soprano parts. We 
think of others, of whom we hope to have more 
definite accounts than we can render now. We 
translate the following, which has just fallen under 
our notice, from the Gazetta Musicale di Napoli<, 
(Jan. 1854,) respecting Mr. Henry Squires, 
an American tenor, who has been singing in that 
city in some of the more recent operas of Verdi : 

" Sig. Squires, in the part of Manrico (in R Trovalore) 
deserves double sympathy, as being a beginner and con- 
sequently not an actor, and then as being an American 
and consequently a stranger to our manner and our lan- 
guage. Yet he has a voice fine enough to cover in many 
points all these disadvantages, and to enforce the liveliest 
applauses ; his voice will be still more beautiful when a 
good pronunciation of the Italian language shall render 
it less constrained and more voluminous. For the rest, 
the tenor Squires has sufficient artistic feeling, and when 
he takes the meaning of the word, knows how to give it 
fit expression." 

Continuing the list of performing artists into 
the instrumental line, one readily thinks of such 
young pianists as Gottschalk, and William 
Mason. The latter has shown talent and earnest- 
ness enough in the artistic race to win the sym- 
pathies of Liszt, who, contrary to his custom, has 
in him accepted a pupil. May he return him to 
us something better (even if not so brilliant) than 
the finger virtuosos of the day I 

Few things can be more encouraging, in a sober 
view of musical progress, than to see young Ame- 
rican organists of the true stamp growing up. Our 
acquaintance does not extend far beyond our own 
locality ; hence we shall be excused for limiting 
our present mention — which we make with pride 
— to such names as Southard, Tuckerman, 
Wilcox, Bancroft, Babcock, &c. — all young 
native organists of this city, and pursuing their 
art quietly, with a true sense of its dignity, rather 
than a vain love of display. 

So much for the interpreters; and doubtiess 
there are many more, in each department, who 
have good claims to be mentioned. Next week 
we will glance at the composers. 
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JULLIEN AMONG THE FiLLIBUSTKRS. — A 

writer in the New Orleans Deltas in the follow- 
ing rhapsody about JuUien, as far excels all other 
rhapsodists as JulUcn's " Yankee Doodle ** excels 
all other Yankee Doodles. It was after hearing 
the " American Quadrille," that his enthusiasm 
reached the climax. Hear him : 

It was the true sublime of music. We do not 
pretend to the professional coldness of critics. 
We prefer to give our involuntary' enthusiasm its 
full sweep and swing, and honestly to declare the 
impressions created by the grand maestro. He 
has triumphed here as everywhere else. He has 
aroused patriotic feelings which seemed to slumber 
amongst us. He has done more by fiAeen minutes 
of his weird enchantment to awaken the American 
idea — somewhat too latent in modem days — to 
place us face to face with the grandeur of our 
country, to recall our military glory, and, at the 
same time, define our military genius, than all the 
orators, or writers, or artists of the world could 
effect, even if different ages lent their united 
strength — if Demosthenes joined with Raphael, 
and Shakspeare with Henry Clay — after years of 
ceaseless labor and combined effort. 

This may appear sad rant. But the enthusiasm 
created by M. JuUien is too deep-felt and genuine 
not to be expressed. When his grand American 
piece was played, the passion of the audience 
Droke forth into a wild cheer ; and, during the 
battle-scene, the crashing of the cannon, the roll 
of the drums, the thunder of the conflict, and the 
clear notes of Koenig's cornet ringing above all, 
like an angel's voice proclaiming victory to the 
Americans, all finally settling down into the tri- 
umphant national air, — men and women leaped 
to their feet, every face glowed with passionate 
delight, tears of pride and pleasure ran down 
many an aged cheek, an electric pulse beat 
through the whole assemblage, and as the upraised 
finder of JuUien pointed to the final swell of the 
anthem, there was not a heart which did not throb 
with ecstac^, as each remembered at last that 
these victorious sounds were heard in the city of 
the great battle, where the foreign foe went down 
before the headlong charge of America I It is a 
noble custom, that of risins to salute our country's 
fighting-tune ; and to JulTien is due the honor of 
establishing it amongst us. The oldest lady in 
the room rose to her feet from the same impulse 
that inspired the boys, and in the entire audience 
there was but one idea, — the martial glory of our 
nation. 




A Good Beginning. — Having already chron- 
icled the appearance of Jullien's " Prima Donna'' 
as a psalm tune in one of the Connecticut River 
churches, we are happy to be able so soon to off- 
set a fact so barbarous with the following report 
of a concert which took place a few nights since 
in Greenfield, Alass. We take it from the local 
newspaper. 

A performance of sacred music took place at 
St James Church in this village, on Wednesday 
evening. The programme was as follows, — an 
orsan voluntary, succeeded b^r Farrant's anthem, 
" Lord for thy tender mercies' sake," sung by 
four voices. Air from the ^* Messiah," " He shall 
feed his flock," alternate, first and second treble. 
Terzetto from the " Elijah," " Lift thine eyes to 
the mountains." The Dead March in ^' Saul " 
organ voluntary, with the Gloria in Excelsis from 
*^Mozarts Twelfth Mass," concluding the first 
part. 

The second part of the performance introduced 
an organ movement from Neukomm, and was 
followed by the celebrated song from the " Mes- 
siah," *^He was despised;" aifiter this came the 
tenor solo and quartet from Dr. Greene's anthem, 
^ Thou, O Lord, art praised in Zion," and the 
air from the " Messian," " I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth," the whole terminating with " Lu- 
ther's Judgment Hymn," arranged by Dr. Tuck- 
erman for solo, quartet and chorus. 

It is proper here to state that as such a selec- 



tion of sacred music, for performance, has proba- 
bly never before been made in any of our vil- 
lages or country towns, so its execution, as regards 
manner, and method, may be considered as un- 
rivalled ; the vocalists all being non-professional ; 
of these, Miss Wood, and Miss Barr, with Mrs. 
Clark of this village, held the leading parts. 
The solos and quartets deserve especial praise ; 
the two songs from the " Messiah " — ** He was 
despised," and "I know that my Redeemer 
liveth" — being very beautifully sung by Miss 
Wood. This young lady's performance showed 
not only unusual appreciation and careful study 
of her subiect, but a fine natural capacity of 
voice, whicn she will do well to discipline and 
cultivate. The concert, which was very fully 
attended, was in its arrangements and direction 
managed by Dr. S. P. Tuckerman, who also pre- 
sided at the organ. 

Such a progranmie in a country village, with a 
local choir to perform it and an audience to en- 
courage, is truly a refreshing sign. That village 
should be an oasis in the wide psalm-singing 
wilderness. We understand that a series of such 
concerts is intended, that they are to h^free con- 
certs, and that none but the best kind of sacred 
music is to be presented. It is honorable to Dr. 
Tuckerman (who has received a musical degree 
in England) that he is willing to devote his taste 
and learning in a sphere so modest, quietly 
laboring in a country town to build up an ex- 
ample of pure and high church music, and to 
mould the public taste to a sincere love for such. 
One true man may do much even in what seems 
a barren soil. And one such example may exert 
incalculable influence throughout our villages. 
Let the inspired strains of the " Messiah " and 
" Elijah," and the Masses of Mozart, and the an- 
thems of the English church, together with true 
organ music, become familiar to the common ear, 
and the day will have passed when cart-loads of 
cheaply manufactured psalmody by trading ** pro- 
fessors" can find eager purchasers in all the 
choirs. Dr. T. is happy in finding such a choir 
to second his good efforts. Miss Wood, the pri- 
ma donna of the concerts, is we understand his 
pupil and has studied with him for some two 
hours daily for the last six months. She is said 
to have a magnificent soprano voice, with a com- 
pass from middle C to C in alt, as well as great 
natural musical taste and talent Success, say 
we, to all such efforts ! 



Mile. Gabribllb de la Mottb. — ^The concert of this 
young lady on Tuesday evening deserves a fuller notice 
than we have room for. The audience was lai^ and 
nearly filled the saloon of the Messrs. Chickerlng. The 
programme, which embraced a truly rich and classical 
selection, was ably and satisfactorily performed. The 
young pianitU gave her audience more pleasure than in 
either of her former efforts. Her pieces seemed to have 
been thoroughly studied and mastered. In Mendelssohn's 
early Quatnorf— a wonderful work for a boy*s opm 8,— 
she showed great power of difficult and sustained execu- 
tion especially in the rapid finale. Beethoven's Sonata 
in F minor, (one of the tiiree earliest, which he dedicated 
to Haydn), seemed easy child's play after it. But here 
one could ei^oy the clearness of her conception and ren- 
dering of the music, her sure and steady tempi^ and the 
expressive manner in which that very Mozart-like 
Adagio sang itself under her fingers. The fantasia on 
Robert^ toi gue fcUmt^ by Prudent, her master, is a bril- 
liant and effective piece and was so rendered. 

Slg. Bendelabi hardly gave us a fair test of his 
quality as a singer. His selections were very modestly 
chosen, being simple little romances, one Italian and one 
French, both pitched very low. His voice is a very rich 
baritone, but seemed to suffer from embarrassment as 
well as hoarseness. The style was chaste and artistic; 



but the pianisrimo strains were lost to the ear, through 
the overpowering force of the accompaniment. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club enriched the 
entertainment by the allegro and adagio of Beethoven's 
beautiful first Quartet (in F, op. 18), by their cooperation 
in the Mendelssohn piano quartet, and by one or two 
lighter selections. 



Musical Intelligence. 

The Concert of Dodworth's famous band will doubt- 
less crowd the Music Hall on Tuesday evening. 



Alfred Jaell is in New York. Can he depart for 
Europe without once more favoring Boston T 

They are to have concerts almost nightly in the Crys- 
tal Palace ; a music saloon for the purpose is being con- 
structed, and besides singers and instrumental soloists, 
an orchestra of some 20 instruments is engaged, under 
the direction of Mr. F. B. Helmimiiller. 
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Credit. We copied from a country newspaper the 
other day the story of" A Fiddle wi' a heavenly croak/' 
not knowing that it had appeared originally in the N. Y. 
Mutieal Review, 



atrberticiementci* 



BY— 

DODWORTH'S OELEBRAOXD BAND, 

OV NEW TORK, 

whl takb placi 

AT THE BOSTON MU8IO HALL, 

On Tuesday Evening, May 23, 1851 

(C^TIekets 60 oonts, to be had at the usual places and at the 
door. 

E. R. BLANOHARD, 

Tn^C1i£K OF THBl P1A.NO A.ND OKQAIii. 

D^terms modbratb. 

Betidenoe, 24 West Gedw Street. 

Rifermu^ Gio. J. Wdb, Esq. liay 20. 

Signor AUGUSTO BEND£LABI» 

(from maples,) 

TEACHER OF SINOING. 

Besidenoe, Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 18 tf 

Oermanfa Serenade Band. 

THE SERVICES 0¥ THIS ASSOCIATION can beseenz«d 
by applying to 

H. E. TELTOW, Agent. 
U14 tf 80 Vayette Street. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF lEElJSIC, 



265 lUTaslilngtoia Street^ Boston* 



Oet. 16. 
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A BOFBANO WANTED. 

F)R a ehurch in Sayannah, Ga. A good soprano atnger, 
and one who ie a good magician and teaeher, would receive 
a fair lalary, and find seholara. Tor taithet particulars en- 
quire at this offloe. March 11 Sm. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EYERT DESCRIPTION. 



Hr A R E R O O RI S , 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 
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GREAT BOOK IN PRSS8. 

MOOBFS EICTCLOPJEDIi OF KUSIC : 

COMPILED BY JOHN W. MOORE, 

With the amlstanoe of other dtothiguished men In the mo«lcal 
vorid. The intention of the author is to make a most com- 
plete and thorough work of the above, which will be a desid- 
eratum In the world of mutdc. It will be published in one 
elegant Royal Octayo Tolume of about 900 pagee, double col- 
umns, and will contain a complete 

IHetlonary of Slnslcal TermSy 

A HISTOBT OF THE SCIENCE OF MITBIC, 

from the earliest time to the present, a 

Treatise on Harmony and Thorongh Basi, 

a description of all known Musical IxsranMiifTS, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, and a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of orer three thousand of the most distinguished 
Composers and Musicians who have ever lired. Mr. Moore has 
spent sereral Tears in compiling this yaluable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. 8. — The aboTs splendid work, which will prore Inyaluable 
to ereiy professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready this spring ; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it. and the difflculty of stereotyping a work so fUll of examples. 
The delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be $4 00. 

The price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 60. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, 9c Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Comhill, Boston ; 
JE^VSTT, PROCTOR k WORTHINQTON, 

Cleveland. 
WIU be fbr sale by all the book and music dealers in the 
country. 2m Feb. 11. 

John Bimyan Still Lives I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

THl BMTIBB AlTD IRIMITABLI ALLMOBT OP 

THE PILORIM^S PROORESS, 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STBEL, by Andrews, containing 2S0 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. £very Christian flwiily should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TX8TUI0NUI.8 of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JE1¥ETT» PublUl&er. 

GEO. E. 8ICESLS u TBI oklt aothobxzsd Aqsmt fob Bos- 
TOff. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, Mo. 9, CornhiU. 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also— Plsin and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 



PlAMO-FOKTl^ I?8BT1L\3CTION. 

Q. A. SCHMITT, (From G^ormanyO 

TXSACHBR OF THE PIAIfO-FORTE, 

IS now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 
Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver DItson 
or Nathan Mchardson. 

Refers to. the following gentlemen: John S. Dwioht, Esq., 
Hallbtt, Davis & Co., Olivbb Ditsor, Nathan Richabdsok. 
Oct. 8. 

N. D. COTTON. 

IMPOBTEH AXD DEALER IM 

EngllBhy Frenchi and Americaa Stationery, 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

Ifo. 13 Tremont Rovr, Boston. 

*«* Wedding and Tisiting Cards EngraTed and Printed. 

16 tf 

GEORGE J. WEBB & CO*S 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

Cliam1>crfly IVo« 3 IVInter Street, Boston. 

A T this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
ill sive assortment of 

PIANO -FORTES, 

at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the essentkl properties of Tone. Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Flnisn. None others will bo kept. 
Also, an assortment of 

KELODEOlrS AND OUITABS. 

Mr. Webb's long experience in the proftelon of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to vif it Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be ss well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by persoiuu 
examination; and those who may fkvor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb's best Judg- 
ment in thdr flivor. Any instrument ordered can be ex* 
changed if it does not suit. 

'SOLD AT MANUVACTURERS' PRICES. 



BAKER'S 

MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 

rOE Till 

A Thorough and Progresidvo Course of Study, Imparting 
a Complete and Systematic Kuowk>dge of 

MODEHN FIANO-FORTE FLAYING. 

Illustrated with numerous Examples and Kxcrcbos on all the 
various Fingerings adopted by the most 

£mliicni Pianists of lUe Modern ScliooU 

Interspersed with Moroeaux from 

Spofar, BeeULOTen, Mozart, Boiaini, Bellinii Eon, &e. 

Also, Rules for the 

FORMATION OF THE HAND, 

With Selections from 

MEKDEIiSSOIUr, DOHLER, THAI«BEIlOy Ac. 



BY THOMAS BAKER. 



The author of this work Is well known as a popular com- 
poser of Music, aud the Director of JuUlen^s Orchestra. Ills 
long and varied experience has enabled him to know the wants 
of pupils, and his adoiirable tact in whatever he undertakes, 
has secured for these Modem Instructions, in Europe, a value 
and an adaptation to the general musical taste that cannot 
fail to make the volume one of great popularity and real prac- 
tical worth in this country. 
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....Aonns roK. ... 
LiglLtOi Kewton 6b Bradbury'i Pianoi, New Tork. 
Hallet, Bavii 6b Co.*a do. Bof ton. 

Goodnutn 9b Baldwln'i Xelodaoni. 

Feb 19 6m 



AUTHORS PREFAOE. 

The style of Plmo-forte Music being, within the last few 
years, so entirely changed, and a New School established, it Is 
necessary to pursue a different course of Instruction so as 
gradually to develope to the Student the beauties, and pecu- 
liarities of Thx MonxEN School. Many good players are una- 
ble to execute Modxb5 Piako-voetx Mnsio, from not having 
undergone the proper course of Instruction to simplify and 
explain what appears to them impossible of execution. I 
have compiled a Modzkn Piaro-fortx Tutor, with a view to 
fltcilltate the labors of the Student in this branch of Art, and 
formed a plan of Instruction, which, I trust, will be found 
acceptable and useful. 

To attain proficiency on the Piano-forte, it Is necessary to 
commence learning it at an early age. How essential, there- 
fore, that the course of Instruction to be imparted should be 
so arranged and divided as to prevent the young beginner tnmx 
learning as a Parrot, or being conAised and alarmed with the 
numerous difficulties to be unravelled. 

The first Rudiments of Music, I conceive, should be explained 
in a clear aud simple manner, avoiding all that Is not absolutely 
necessary. It is an erroneous idea, conceived by many, that 
indifferent Instruction may be employed to develope the Ele- 
mentary principles of Mu^lc to young Pupils, and that a good 
Master is only requisite when the Student is more advanced ; 
under this impression, many a child gifted with brilliant 
talents, has disappointed the expectations of its friends, and 
bad habits have been engendered, which subsequent tuition 
has seldom been able to correct. 

Ilowever simply laid down instructions may be, the aid and 
care of a competent Master Is essential to commence and direct 
the Studies of the Pupil, under whose guidance, wliat other- 
wise would have appeared a task, will become a pleasure, and 
bo attended with the best results. 

The Pupil, by practising the Lessons and exercises Introduced 
throughout this Work, will find as he progresses, how soon he 
will be enabled to conquer the difficulties which abound In 
MonxBN PiANo-FOBTi McBio, especially in the Works of Tbal- 
berg, and other great Pianists. 

By a careful and diligent study of tiie Examples I have laid 
down, I am sanguine to believe that the Student may arrive at 
a thorough knowledge and rapid acquirement of this delightful 
branch of Art ; and should my little work stimulate the youth- 
ful sspirant through his career, and render his labors more 
facile and interesting, the pleasure I have experienced in its 
compilation vrill be fUUy realised. 

THOMAS BAKBIU 

Price $1,50. 

FubUfllied by OIjIVBB DITSON, Boston: 

J. E. Gould, Philadelphia : D. A. TauAX, Cincinnati : BxiBT 
& Qo&noK, New York. 

F. F. MtLLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society : 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &o. fcc. fro. 

Residence, No. 3 lUTlnter Place, Boflton. 
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JUST FXTBLIBHBD. 

CnORUS PARTS to Mendcl/^sohn's Oratorio of ELlJAn. 
CHORUS PART.S to Hondo Ps Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Bakie fc Soutoabd. 
PJ2STAL0ZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Gko. W. Poatt. 

George P. Beed 6b Co., Pnbliiheri, 

nov 5 18 Tremont Street. 

MARTIN'S OXJITAB8. 

THE subsrrilwffl nrc itrtic assents for thb rity, for the sale of 
those juMtly ci'lobnitcd Guitars. PriccMi from $00 to fOd. 
Every instrument is warrantL'd to rtand this climnte. 

GEO. P. REED & CO., 13 Tremont Strett. 



IIE1VS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE:. 

THE MANUPACTUREK Is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distlni^inhed MuNlcal Professors, who have 
used the greatly Improved ACTION I'lANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Murie to an examination of Its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. UEWS, 966 Wuhtngton St.^ Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

MANUFAOTUBZra AND DEAIiER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

Ho. 344 IVaal&liifftoia Street, Boaton. 

PLANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, f TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 

MANUEL FEN0LL08A, 

PROFKSSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Grat's Block, nomer of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 

Rtferences. 
Messrs. CnicKBRnfo, J. P. Jkwett, Obo. PuvcnARn, Boston. 
Messrs. Gfioaax Pkabodt, B. U. Silsbkb, Salem. 

Jan. 21. ftn. 



HANIST AND TEAGHEB OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor In the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr 11. mav be adflrcssvU at the music 
stores of Nathan Ricuardsom, 282 Wa^liingtou St. or U. P. 
R£ED fc Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RxFCRRVcn :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, LO South St. 
Miss Mny, 5 FruukUn Place. Feb. 18. 

LESSONS IN SINGING. 
FREnERIC RUDOLPH 

RESPECTFULLY announces his intention to remain i/x Bos- 
ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addrewvd to him at Uls rifsidence (United 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 8m Feb. 11. 



MUe. GABBIELLE DE LA £IOXT£ 

Givn 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

AffD MAT BE ADDRISSSD AT 

Feb. 4 8m 55 HANCOCK STREET. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
WixiHROP House. Tvruis :— ^50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week : %&) per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
Nov. 12, tf 



J. B. WHEATON, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 

Apply at the Musio Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Deo 8. 

MR& ROSA GAROIA DE RIBA8. 

TEACHER OF THE 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING &.QUITAR, 

A Seneca St., comer Harrison Aireuixe. 

MR. De RIB A 8 will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC AllRA^QED, TRANSPOSED. &e. 
Boston, April 23. 8m 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

Residence IVo. 56 Kneelsoid Street* 

Oct. 8. 8m 

A. W. FRENZEIi. 

TEAOHER OF MUSIO, 
IXo, 6 Acorn St** (between Chestnut and Mt Ynnon Sts.) 
Aprs BOSTON. 
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In Art odI^ tboM theoriM Ar« meful irbicb 
^ling oat of practice ; tliiieverjbodjr knows, and 
Ua thii reMOQ the good itoAa of thii kind Alwsjg 
■fipeBT in epochs, when the ut, whow principle! 
Uw}' expound, ha* jost completed a irbole cycle ; 
in the epochs of Buturi^ or even of decay. Un- 
ncal Art alone bad the remarkable mitfortnne, 



that the theorists arose before the compesen, and 
that music wai taught before it was at all under- 
stood. The consequence was inevitable. From 
Hucbald to Faleitrina, and from PalestrinA to 
Mozart, there was no advance, no improvement, 
DO conquest of science and of genius, in a word 
no trath, which tbeorj had not unconditional!;' 
condemned and which criticism had not made ita 
duty to itself to combat Prescriptions, founded 
on the kuDwtedge of the little that there was, but 
not on the presentiment of that which might or 
should be, were reduced to general rules, which 
were either entirely false or only right in a vary 
few cases. When a man of genius ventured to 
break through this confining codex, they fell upon 
him on all sides; but when the innovation became 
general, through the ear and custom, and passed 
into a rule, then Theory, aigching, pushed her 
Hercales' pillars somewhat farther back, undlahe 
was driven from there likewise by a new discovery. 
In this way the theorists, the men of resistance, 
saw tbemtelvei continually disturbed in their ma- 
jestic repose, behind which they would fain have 
intrenched tbemselvea, by the composers, the men 
of progress; and the constitutions, which they 
had thought to impose m tacula lactilonim upon 
rouNC, gradually tumbling down, because they 
were built upon the perishable foundations of 
a priori doctrines and dogmatical empiricism. 
Justice constrains me to admit, that Theory paid 
Composition back with interest for all the evil 
which tbe latter had inflicted on her. Long were 
her chains worn, withont an attempt to shake them 
off; and if at last some ring was broken, she was 
instantly at hand to repair the damage and out of 
her very disaster fot^ the material for a new 
yoke; so that, although continually overtakeo 
and subdued, she always understood the way to 
hold back and to paralyze the movement that 
was bearing her along. She always ruled. 

So was it and so will it be till musical Art is 
made complete in all its elements. Only after 
perfect master-works can there be ratioDal theo- 
ries. At this day, now that music is deGnitiTely 
established in all its parts, the last and greatest 
reform finds no longer any adversaries, and for 
half a century there has been nothing new to dis- 
cover in respect to chords and modulations. We 
mAy now at last expect a good and more logical 
grammar than exists in any living language, and 
which the author will do better to write in twenty 
pages than in fifty volumesr if be would leave 
nothing out Meanwhile examples, which the ear 



calls good, have become so multiplied and rules 
so stretched, that every conceivable boldness in 
composition is justified in one way or another by 
our still very vague principles of harmony. One 
might now sound the seven notes of the scale, 
nay all tbe scales in an accord at once, without 
violating the rules. There is no longer anything 
absolute ; and while tbe old theorists submitted to 
innumerable general observances and genet«l 
prohibitions, tbe theorists of our time would sink 
under the burthen of exceptions, if they had to 
look out for them and mind them all. Motart 
has hurled Theory from her throne. He said : I 
AX Theory, and he took her place and she took 
his. The theorists now seek the solution of diffi- 
cult or doubtful problems' in the examples of the 
great masters, since a strictly scientific or rational 
system of Harmony is wanting. This perhaps 
will one day be discovered, and seems not undis- 
coverable in an Art, which in its basis and ita 
elements borders so closely on tbe abstract sciences. 
Till then, tbe muscian's ear must remain the 
highest, though a far from perfect law, by which 
to decide what is to be rejected and what to be 
admitted in composition. 

We reckon about four centuries from Hucbald 
to the earliest known contrapuntal works, for the 
discovery and elegant publication of which for 
the first time the learned worid is indebted to 
Messrs. Fdtis, Kalkbrenner and Eiesewetter. 
These four centuries were the scholastic or dog- 
matic period of Art, in which Theory was all and 
Practice (for this very reason) nothing or less 
than nothing. Men wished to speak tbe speech 
of Music ; they wished to write it, and yet its 
words were not yet found ; they wished to make 
grammars, and yet all the elements of the lan- 
guage were wanting. The most &mouB scholan 
asked antiquity; and antiquity, so wonderful in 
its walks of architecture and sculpture, in its 
prose and poetry, — antiquity, in which lay the ele- 
ments for tbe revival of philosophy, literature and 
painting, became for music tbe source of the 
greatest barbarism. Hen without names ventured 
on the path of experiment and discovered much 
that was true and useful. They bad to bring the 
old rublnsh into baniHiny with nature, the inex- 
tricable points of archeology with univeraal feel- 
ing, the ear with Boethius, the clasrical doctrines 
of the Organum with tbe romaotie doctrine of 
the Third and Sixth. Many men in tbe Middle 
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AgC8 ezh&ustcd tbemselvea id attempts to bring 
aboat this unoatural union, whicb iru 6DBtlj 
realized in tbe course of tbe fonrteentb centuiy, 
in the folloiring manner. I give here k Tragment 
of a Gloria, taken fnxn a Mass, which master 
Macbault composed in the year of grace 13G4, 
for tfao andnting and coronation of Cbarlet V., 
King of France. 
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Master GuiUaume Machault, poet and musician, 
Iras a perfect eclectic, an artist impartial and 
complaisant loirard ereiy one, as one autj see 
frMn this example, in which the old Organum of 
Bncbald in octavee, fifths and foarths reaches 
the band of brotherhood to the improTementi 
which John de Maris had taught in the compoMr's 
countrj thirtj yean before. Macbault had de- 
rived due profit therefrom 1 The example is 
worthy of remark, because it provet that tbe 
muncians of that time, although they wrote in 
ibur parts, yet possessed no correct knowledge of 
Harmony ; I mean Harmony by means of chords. 
They icarcely had a presentiment of that We 
here diicern indeed some Trichords, but only as 
a Decenary consequence of putting together two 
intervals; only as a fruitless accident, and not as 
a fundamental law, from which all proceeds and 
to which all flows back. Notes were brought to- 
gether in consonances and dissonances, without 
making either to depend on the harmonic totality, 
(o which they should all contribute. So little did 
the old contrapuntists think of filling out the 
chord, that frequently, as we see, the four parts 
together present nothing but a third, a fifth, or 
a mere unison. Is not this Harmony of tbe foui^ 
t«enth, indeed we may gay of the whole fiAeenth 
century, much emptier and leaf satisfying to the 



ear, than the simple unisons or octaves of the 
natural singers 7 

One question preases here upon our notice, of 
which I presume no one will deny the interest 
nor the merit of having hitherto eluded all inves- 
tigation. With the knowledge, which the mud- 
cians of that period possessed, or rather with that 
which they did not poesess, (for they lacked 
nearly all,) what could they, or what should they 
do ? A new question is a sort of windfall, which 
no writer declines. I shall be pardoned therefore, 
if I also take advantage of it. 

Musical Art in the fourteenth century, tike a 
new-born, misshapen, fiail and sickly child, fol- 
lowed a course plainly contrary to nature. It 
turned from the composite to the nmple, from 
canonical counterpoint to chords, and from chords 
to melody. Why did it not b^n with tbe last, 
which is the essential and moreover the most 
obvious thing in Muse 7 Nature heraelf under- 
takes to teach Melody ; she dictates its turns and 
its character with an inexhaustible variety, and 
often with a charm of expre»ion, according to 
the prosody of the language, the influences of 
climate and other special relations of the physical 
and intellpctual life of nations. The cheerful shep- 
herd's song (Villanclla), tbe naiue Barcarolle, the 
idyllic Si^ilienne (shepherd's dance), the Tyrolese 
song with its double voice, (bat sounds like an 
echo Irom the mountains, the French cradle songs, 
the English batlada, the Ossianic and melancholy 
Scotch melodies, the complaining and tender 
Russian melodies and other national songs, in 
which is expressed the original genius of the 
races, nearly obliterated by our present civilira- 
tion, — how many happy and fruitful thoughts, 
what poetic treasures lie in them I Treasures, at 
the command of every one. What the hunter of 
the Alps, the herdsman of the Apennines and of 
Ml £tna, the ploughman on the banks of the 
Wolga and the Don, — what these uncultivated 
men found, and without difficulty, men, who had 
applied themselves especially to the study of 
music, should have been able to find much more 
easily and without doubt much''^betler. A little 
reflection will suffice to show that they could 

From the moment that Art step into the place 
of nature, and methodical schooling into the 
place of immediate consciousness, tbe artist loses 
irrecoverably the capacity of instinctive inspira- 
tions ; he is held to produce according to the 
rules which he has made for himself; for other- 
wise be would cease to be an artist, and retrograde 
towards that standpoint from which it is the very 
end of Art to lead him away. This being estab- 
lished, we ask, bow the musicians of the fourteenth 
century must have produced a melody In the ways 
known and current in their time. With music in 
the state of Art, we have said, Harmony is the 
substance. Melody the form. Without substance 
there is no form, and the substance, that is the 
accords, were wanting to the workmen. Their 
labor found its only guide and proof Id the sue- 
cesuon of the intervals or tones combined by two 
and two. Now since the union of two notes 
makes only an indefinite and ambiguous impres- 
sion on the ear; rince we always need a third 
tone, real or implied, to bring out a complete, 
determined and self-founded Harmony, (he musi- 
cians were not able with such a method to dis- 
cover the relations of tbe Key and of modnlation, 
which alone make Melody. Their parts were 



set down upon paper accidentally and according 
to this blind mode of proceeding. That was 
first hindrance, which was not of a nature to 1 
long. By a sort of self-refining process Ihe pro- 
gressions of the intervals produced the Chord so 
often, that they finally gave the harmonic trinity 
invariably and as a common natural basis for all 
the labora of composition. Theory kept a very 
long silence about this extraordinary discovery ; 
it wailed for Rameau, to be legitimately expluned; 
but from the fifteenth century down we see whole 
series of chords gradually taking tbe place of the 
two-footed parages which had formed Che rule. 
In the works of the fint Flemish school, the oldest 
of all schools, the feeling of the harmonic taw 
begins clearly to break out, and the melodic 
design to improve in proportion. But in the 
parts or voices, that were contrived to produce 
some kind of musical meaning, none at all was 
found. Obstacles, which it required more time 
to remove than mere ignorance ; obstacles, which 
were yet more obstinate, because they had their 
roots in the incarnate theoretic prejudices and 
even touched the Institutions of the church, 
necessarily made Melody impossible for more than 
two centuries longer. 

The eight Church Tones of the Gregorian 
Chant were the only one* in use from antiquity, 
and the only onee which theory recognized. 
They had the tbrec-fold sanction, of time, of 
established theory and of the Catholic ritual To 
these guaranties, so imposing in themselves, Gla- 
reanus (Henry Loritus, a theorist of the sixteenth 
century) added the legislative and always highly 
venerated authority of the ancients. He identi- 
fied the Church Tunes with the Greek Modes 
and gave them the names Dorian, Phrygian, 
Lydian, and so forth, of which neither St. Am- 
brose nor St. Gregory had ever thought. In this 
way every thing contributed to make out of the 
institution of the Church Modes an unassailable 
musical dogma and, as it were, a supplemental 
article of faith, which no one ventured openly to 
deny or overstep. 

My readers know that these Modes, ascribed to 
the Greeks, were nothing but the normal diatonic 
scale of C major, comprised in octaves, which 
began and ended upon other notes besides the 
Tonic. They also know, and possibly still belter, 
that upon the place, which the half-tones occupy 
upon the major and minor scale, depend tbe com- 
binations which determine the Key. But unce 
in all the Church Tones this place changed con- 
tinually, according to the arbitrary note with 
which the scale commenced, it followed that the 
eesential chords were more or less wanting to all 
the authentic or solemn modes; that the Dorian, 
for example, which begoD with a D, in the want 
of a C sharp, had nether Che half-tone imme- 
diately below the ground-lone for its melody nor 
a Dominant chord for its harmony ; that the 
Lydian, which began with an F, ran against tbe 
Tri-tone instead of the Fourth, which it should 
have found on Ihe fourth step, and so on. — 
We see at once the imposnbility of realiang any 
natural melody with t~?se unsettled scales. But 
we believe too, that they never applied the Church 
Tones in their theoretic and grammatical puri^. 
The singers must have corrected and modified 
them from instinct, as do the Angers in tbe Grnco- 
RusMan churches at this day, nsing sharps and 
flats, not indicfcled in the book, as often as the ear 
craves them. In this way the Church Tones, as 
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they were, could serve for a long time and main- 
tain a semblance of realit/, so long as the canto 
fermo was only executed in unison or octaves. 
But with Harmony all this became pure illusion. 
With Harmony there was no longer a Dorian, or 
a Phrygian, or any other scale of that sort ; there 
were die Major and Minor, which require sensi- 
ble and characteristic notes; that is, the true 
scales and the transposed keys, that is sharps and 
flats; moreover a natural tune, that is a natural 
modulation, that is in a word all that the Church 
Tones had not The obstacle was insurmounta- 
ble. They had to get round it by a thousand 
subtleties, a thousand roundabout ways ; and just 
as men had labored to reconcile the Hucbald 
progression with the permitted passages, which 
was very bad, but at least practicable, so now the 
science and genius of the composers were ex- 
hausted upon the impossible problem of reconcil- 
ing Harmony with the Church Tones, when there 
was an invincible repugnance between them. 
What occurred in consequence ? Out of mere 
regard and forbearance towards this venerable 
institution, it came to pass that the composers, 
without thinking of it, utterly destroyed it, and 
finally to their great amazement found above its 
ruins the twenty-four keys of modern music, the 
result of Harmony and Melody completed. 

The first shift that was thought of was to change 
the B of the Lydian Mode into a B fiat ; since 
the B natural formed with the Tonic a tri-tone or 
false Fourth, an interval scarcely regarded with 
abhorrence before, and now one of the most dis- 
tinguished and useful servants of the harmonic 
kingdom. In this way the Greek tone-system 
was tolerably conformed to the relations of the 
modem scale and forced to bear a somewhat 
closer resemblance to our scale of F major than 
one drop of water to another. This alone among 
all the Church Tones had this invaluable advan- 
tage, at least in writing ; and I make this remark 
with so much the more interest, because it very 
well explains the singular partiality of the com- 
posers of the sixteenth century, already learned 
harmonists, for this key. Nearly all the exan> 
pies of their works, which Bumey gives, bear the 
signature of one fiat 

To be sure, the concession of a B fiat was a 
small afi*air. They had to modulate accordingly, 
to touch the essential chords, to pass out into other 
keys. Here was a new perplexity. The Lydian 
Mode, transformed into a major scale, had indeed 
all the chords required withm the limits of its own 
Tonic ; but its key did not suffice to effect the 
nearest transition. If one wanted, for example, 
to pass from F into B fiat major, or into D minor 
or A minor, the ear demanded in the first case the 
characteristic £ fiat ; in the second case the semi- 
tone C sharp below the key-note ; in the third 
case, 6 sharp; downright falsifications of the 
Church Modes, manifest oversteppings of the 
established system. Modulation was not possible ; 
not to modulate was equally impossible. What 
then was to be done ? Patience I here comes the 
celebrated Franchinus Gaforio, Gaforus or Gafo- 
rios, who will instruct us in his treatise, entitled 
Practica musiccBj chapter 13, De musica ficta 
eofUrapuncto, Does the reader know what this 
fictUious music is ? Nothing more nor less than 
real music, music for the ear, with body and soul 
to it ; the necessity of setting sharps and fiats, 
where they were needed, without its being per- 
missible on that account ever to write them upon 



paper, for that was called altering the purity of 
the scales. All were lost, should the eyes see 
what the ear must hear. What a casuist was this 
Gaforius I What a perfect Jesuit, although Loy- 
ola's children were not yet bom ! Sharps and 
fiats are permitted when you cannot do without 
them, but to write them is a sin. An excellent 
do<'trine, which applies to many other things as 
well as fiiits and sharps. 

By virtue of this fiction, which quieted the 
consciences of contemporaries at the expense of 
future historians, who had officially to decipher 
the old music, the musicians remained in good 
faith that they were operating upon Greek or 
Church Tones, while they were making neither 
more nor less than Major and Minor. Neverthe- 
less this prejudice, so long as it stood in theory, 
had a great influence upon practice. The tune, 
instead of resting on the essential chords of one 
Major or Minor Tone, continued to move upon 
arbitrary limits in the different scales of the canto 
fermo. The Diatonic passed for the rule ; the 
Chromatic for a painful, but unavoidable excep- 
tion, to be used as sparingly as possible. Hence 
all the inconveniences in the train of the old 
music : — ^the want of resonance, the poverty and 
helplessness of modulations, the rests and cadences 
running so contrary to nature, and an anxiety to 
avoid scales, whose use would have involved too 
many flats and sharps, that is to say too many 
exceptions and' licences I Summa summarum: 
Melody was just 0. We shall see hereafter how 
much the rules of the Canon must have aggra- 
vated the impediments of a tone-system, that was 
in itself so unpropitious to the demands of Art 

For the musicians in the state of nature, not a 
single one of these impediments existed. Neither 
scales nor modulations gave them any difficulty. 
They sang the Major more correctly than any of 
the leamed ones who had been initiated into the 
mysteries of the cantus durus and the cantus 
mollis ; they intonated the Minor more accurately 
than the cuckoo ; they set the sharps and flats 
with an unerring tact, and slept none the worse 
for it, the happy mortals ! Melody streamed rich 
and fluid from their lips ; dance music, brisk and 
well cadenced, animated their clumsy bows ; their 
ignorance understood how to flatter the ear, to 
excite the senses, to move the heart, when science 
was far from dreaming that there is no music 
without these three conditions. The artists looked 
down with contempt upon their modest colleagues, 
who were far before them ; and yet a secret envy, 
a desire of imitation, which they did not confess 
to themselves, was mingled with their contempt 
for the natural music, with that enjoyment, of 
which they were ashamed, but which they none 
the less found very agreeable. They despised 
them, and yet they were repeatedly compelled in 
their own barrenness and impotence to have re- 
course to them. I take pains to collect the evi- 
dences of this fact, as far as they can be had. It 
is very important, and the historians have not 

understood it 

[To b« oonttniMd.] 



Musical Ciitioi8ia» with SpedmenB. 

[From PuBoh.] 

Mr. Punch has received a ereat batch of new 
munc. He has not the slightest idea why it 
should be sent to him, but several strong ideas 
why it should not The only object, so far as he 
can understand, with which music is sent to a 
periodical is that the latter may puff" the former 
more or less outrageously. Well, puffing is un- 
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happily not much in Mr. Punch's way; but, be- 
sides this, it really appears to him a great waste 
of paper, nicely printed with musical characters, 
and embellished with frontispices of greater or 
less absurdity, to send it to him or any other 
honest reviewer when every music publisher ap- 
pears to keep a clerk expressly to write the re- 
views of the " house's " publications. What is 
the use of a bit of sound opinion, when there is 
a fluent young gentleman ready with a cut and 
dry paragraph to fit anything hb master may 
publish ? " Of all the exquisite gems which 
even the heaven-born fancy of the gifted Bu<}- 
0IN6S has produced, this is at once the most 
sparkling, the most captivating, and withal the 
easiest for the player." Or : " We thought that 
Snooginos Logginqb had reached the acme of 
genius when he wrote his * Pearls on the Heart- 
strings,' but we have leamed our presumption in 
listening to * Diamonds of the Brain.'" And 
then these counter critics have another advantage. 
While they are forang a criticbm they invent a 
joumal for it, and specimens of papers which 
neither we nor the Stamp Office ever heard of 
are daily advertised as coolly as if such papers 
had existence. This is prudent Our friend the 
Musical Worlds for instance, is very honest ; and 
despite his extreme fatuousness m contending 
that fiddlers are not, habitually, fools, gives legiti-. 
mate opinions on music, and we never sec his 
name attached to any publisher's puffins. But 
we read of the Musical Jargon^ and the musical 
Slaverer^ and the Musical Trowel^ and the Musi- 
c(d ToadeateTf and a score of similar works, and 
on the strength of such frauds helpless young 
ladies who look down the advertising columns to 
see what new pieces they shall buy are deluded 
into the purchase of rubbish. And how the 
young gentleman grins when they walk into his 
master's shop, and say they will take the " Cloud 
of Harmonies," or the " Bilious Girl's Prayer," 
because they **see it is spoken well of by the 
press." What, therefore, is the use of sending 
new music to Mr. Punch ? 

However, as it has come, he will look at it It 
appears to have been in a great measure inspired 
by recent events, nearly all of it having relation 
to the Oriental question. The first which comes 
to hand is — 

" Up with the Union^acky Crescent^ and Tri- 
color / " A patriotic Sons, dedicated to Omeb 
Pasha. Poetry by Alcibiades Bung. 
Music by Haydn Jorriwops. 

We do not think we like this poetry — much. 
Yet it is bold, and boldness belongs to a martial 
subject 

Up with the Union-Jack, Crescent and Tricolor, 

Proudly the flags shall in harmony join, 
Teaching the haughty Rusb champion to break a law 

Which to keep sacred he ought to combine. 
Charge on him, sons of the Thames and the Isis, 

Charge on him, sons of the Seine and the Rhone, 
Showing you're equal to cope with this crisis. 

By taking a firm and a resolute tone. 

Fear not his millions of Muscovite legions; 

Are they not slaves who can never he free? 
While you are proud of the noble allegiance 

You owe to Belle France and the Isle of the Sea. 
So dash up the Danube with all your three-deckers, 

And lasning its billows to fury and foam, 
Let all the dark mountains resound with your echoes, 

** FnnoYi, frappezduM vout.f"* and **Bold Britons, 
strike home." 

If we were hypercritical we might object to 
the rhyme to ** tricolor," which rh^me, if read 
** breek a lore," as is necessary, ridicules Cock- 
neyism. Next we object to "join" and "com- 
bine." Thirdly, we want somebody with whom 
Nicholas should combine. Fourthlv, we think 
the seventh and eighth lines slightly prosaic. 
Fifthly, we do not think Nick has millions of 
legions, or if he has why they are not to be feared, 
and why they are to rhyme to "allegiance" 
Sixthly, we want to know how a three-decker is 
to be got up into the Danube ; and Seventhly, 
we object to the translation of "strike home." 
But, on the whole, the song has only the faults of 
its class, and is so like the majority of such works, 
and the music (being stolen from Meyerbeer) 
is so good, that we are happy to recommend it. 
The next is sentimental. 
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*' Her Guardsman's where, on Danub^s Bank," 
Song, The poetry by the Honorable Augus- 
tus NoBHEAD, the muiie by Mrs. Autoltcus 
Cabbage de Cribb. 

Her Guardftinan*! where, on Danube's bank. 

The Moslem walks his ronnd, 
And though her loved one*s sword may olank 

She cannot hear the sonnd. 
For manv a day her cheek will ptie, 

From his dear sight debarred, 
And many a night she'll stUl bewail 

For that young Coldstream Guard. 

But time, it is a wondrous thmg, 

And passes day by day, 
And after winter comes the spring, 

To smile the storm away. 
And oh some day that heart may gain 

Its pure and nch reward. 
And tnose bright eyes look not in Tain 

For that young Coldstream Guard. 

The lady'a music is in every way worthy of the 
gentleman's poetry, and as the publisher, who 
naturally knows so much more about these things 
than we can, observes, ** There is a touching and 
pellucid mingling of gentle sorrow and of elevated 
nope about this song, which must recoounend it 
alike to the piano-forte of the general player, and 
of the fastidious Christian." 

The third song with which we have been fa- 
vored has what tne writer supposes to be a local 
coloring about it A very little of such color, 
and that not over well put on, is enough in these 
days. It is 

^ Oh were 1 but a Pasha's Bride!" Song by a 
Young Lady of Bank, Music by Signor Volti 
SuBiTO, principal Harpist to the Queen of the 
Cannib€U Islands, 

Oh were I but a Pasha^s bride, 

I'd love his bridle run. 
And I would ever seek his side 

Upon the battle phdn. 
And when the dreadful fight wu done, 

I'd deck his gay kiosk. 
Or mix his sherbet, scour his gun. 

Or go with him to mosque. 

And when his mutes the fearful knives, 

Or cords of death should bring. 
My tears should save the victuns' lives, 

My be€m relax the string. 
And I would crush his crimson fes, 

And stick it on one side— 
I care not what my mother says, 

I'd be a Pssha's bride. 

As regards this precocious young lady, whose 
ideas of a Pasha's domestic arrangements are so 
accurate, we can only say that, tnough possibly 
we might be inclined to spoil the child in the way 
not recommended by Solomon, we should cer- 
tainly remit her to a course of dry toast and water 
and collects. As for Signor Volti Subito, we 
reconmiend him to turn rapidly to some other 
profession than music-making: — stone-breaking 
would supply his ear with all the liveliness it 
seems to covet 

We find a mass of other songs in the parcel, 
bot have no space to do more than enumerate 
them. There is the ** Sultan's Triumph, a Coun- 
try Dance ; " ** When Britain Storms the Iron 
Gate;" <* The Guards are Gonel How many 
Hearts ; " " The Barrack Halls are vacant now f 
(( The Fusileers on the Danube, a March ; " ^* Let 
England's Ships in Thunder Roar ; " « Fop Goes 
the Cannon ; " << England, Old Tjrranny's Toe ; " 
« Beautiful Sisters, the Thames and the Seine ;" 
** Join, France and England, Hand in Hand," 
kc, &c. ^ We may deal with them at some future 
period ; in the mean time, we doubt not to see 
them pufied every day, according to publishers' 
custom, with choice laudations, shop-manufacture, 
and carefully selected from non-existent journals. 



Ok DiTd — A singular report is circulating in 
the city, that the magnificent present of $5,000 
to Faul Julien, the loss of his violins, &c., was a 

Seat hoax, of the same aenre as the Amazonian 
ght'Guard of last week. We have heard of 
artists falling into the water, or reporting them- 
selves as having fallen in, and submitting to 
various other accidents for advertising purposes, 
bttt we should be sorry to think that so promising 
a talent as Faul Julien could be prostituted to 
~ sort of thing.— TTtZ/ts's Mus. World. 



ARIETTE FOR MU8iO. 

BT SHELLKT. 

As the moon's soil splendor 

O'er the faint, oold starlight of heaven 

Is thrown, 
So thy voice, most tender, 
To the strings without soul has given 

Its own. 

The stars will awaken, 

Though the moon sleep a full hour later 

To-night 
No leaf will be shaken, 
Whilst the dews of thy melody will scatter 

DeUght 

Though the sound overpowers, 

Sbg again, with thy sweet voice revealing 

Atone 
Of some world far from ours, 
Where music, and moonlight, and feelhig. 

Are one. 

(h^g;an Flaying in Philadelphia. 

The editor of Fitzgerald's CUy Item, Philadel- 
phia, has commenced a series of articles upon the 
Choirs in that city, which he prefaces with the 
following remarks upon its organ music. We 
forbear comments, at least until he shall have 
more fully developed his idea, as prdmised in 
future articles. 

We differ much from other cities, even in this 
particular, and the mannerisms of Boston, or 
New York, are as distinct from ours as it is possi- 
ble to imagine. It is, therefore, difficult for a 
person from either of those cities to criticize our 
Chureh Music without prejudice, so much does it 
clash against their preconceived notions of reli- 
gious propriety. We do not wish to claim a 
superiority in our Chureh Music above that in our 
neighboring cities, for we are fully aware that, 
genenllv speaking, we are far behind them, 
especially New York, where liberality, united with 
a laudable wish to stand first in such matters, has 
established in all the leading churehes, singers and 
organists of the highest ability, at an expense 
that would sta^r any music committee in this 
city. There is but little of this willinsness to 
expend freely in our own churehes, and the result 
is, that we usually find a good organist and an 
indifferent choir, or vice versa, 

• •••••• 

Philadelphia is the head quarters of what is 
known as tne ^ light style " of organ playing. It 
reigns in almost every chureh, m<xiified to suit the 
conffregations, and some of these modifications are 
drou enough, when beeinners essay to make them. 
The German and English schools have also their 
representatives at Grace and St Mark's churehes, 
but these are not so popular as the lighter style, 
which is the juste milieu between the heaviness of 
the strict school, and the indecorous gaiety of the 
operatic; it combines pleasing and appropriate 
melody with solid ana effective harmony; it 
retains a devotional feeling, while it does not dis- 
card an occasional use of dramatic power that 
adds much to the general effect upon the audi- 
tory. 

What we understand as the true aim of ot^n 
playing in the course of divine worship is this: to 
pnxluce a continuance of the emotions excited by 
the part of the service immediatelv preceding the 
voluntary. For instance, we will take the ser- 
vices for Good Friday, in an Episcopal Chureh— 
what is the proper style for a voluntary after the 
portion of scripture appointed for that solemn 
anniveiiary ? — we do not want to hear a succes- 
sion of intricate progressions, and a simple sub- 
ject of four or eight bars elaborated with even 
the best ability ; ^at does not keep the thoughts 
of the congregation upon the hill of Calvary. 
No— we should have a dramatic extemporization, 
— the broken sobs, the solemn darkness, the rend- 
ing of the veil, and the meek accents of the dving 
Voice ; all these should be kept in mind, by a 
wildness of harmony, sometimes discordant, a 
broken and inteirupted melody of the most pUin- 



tive character, and by a succession of grand 
climaxes, finally dying off in wailing passases. It 
seems to us that some such treatment of tne sub- 
ject as this sug^ts, is far more appropriate to the 
occasion than the too evident science of the Ger- 
man school, or the too carefuUv prepared cadences 
of the Englbh. It is this kind of descriptive 
music that is most applicable to churehes, and it 
constitutes the aim of the ** light style." 



BoTAL Itauah Opzra. The event of the first week 
in May was the revival of Beethoven's FtdeSo, and the 
triumph of CravelU in the most difficult part of Leonora. 
The Mudcat WoHd says: 

She has entered upon her task with faith and enthu- 
siasm. Had she merely shown a common talent, nothing 
could have saved her. She has had the coorege to ap- 
pear before that public which, six years ago, was slow 
to perceive her merits, in a part depending solely upon 
truth for effect, offering scaroelv a single opportunity for 
the display of mere vocal brilliancy, scarcely a point 
where facile execution, irrespective of dramatic pro- 
priety, would be likely to ensure the plaudits so flatter- 
ing to the ears of an artist. To nnderatand and enjoy 
Fuklio thoroughly, the attention must never wander; 
nothing must be unheeded, nothing indifferently heard, 
or much that is interesting ana important loses its 
weight and significancy. To enter fully into the excel- 
lence of Cruvelli*s Leonora, it must be closely watched 
throughout. Leonora is aunost always on the stage, 
and, when not on the stage, always in the confidence of 
the audience, who listen with her to the wicked machin- 
ations of Pizarro, sympathize with her in the wretched 
condition of Florestan. Not a scene, a dialogue, an air, 
scarcely a speech or recitative, which does not in some 
degree advance the progress of the action and approach 
a step towards the dramatic climax. The labor of sus- 
taining such a part with anything like efficiency may 
easily DC comprehended. How much greater to realize 
completely, as Cruvelli has done, the whole meaning 
and intentions of the author and oomposerl Her first 
scene, before she has obtained the oonndence of Bocco, 
before she has overheard the revelations of Pizarro, 
would alone show her to be an actress. The eagerness 
with which she listens to the ^ler. In the hopes of ob- 
taining every interesting particular in reference to the 
prisoner whom she snsoMts to be her husband, is Intense 
and beautiful. Her extiibition of horror, and subsequent 
burst of resolution when the treachery of Pizarro has 
been disclosed, is exceedingly fine, and her acting during 
the whole of the grave scene consummate. We have 
remarked few toucnes of natural instinct more exqui- 
sitely embodied than when, hearing the unconscious 
Florestan speak of ** Leononi}'* she checks her almost 
irresistible aeslre to rush into the arms of her husband 
and reveal herself. We need scarcely call attention to 
the great points of the declaration to Pizarro and the 
drawing forth the pistol; these are self-evident; nor is it 
necessary to point to the ardor, the overwhelming affeo* 
tion with which she regards Florestan throughout the 
subsequent duet (one of the most absorbing pieces in 
the op«ra.) But when her task is accomplisnea and her 
husband saved, a m<jn delicate exhibition of histrionic 
truth, one which mieht poesibly escape all but the most 
attentive observer. Is tne seeming prostration, mental 
and bodily, which has seized upon Leonora, rendering 
her, amid the fulness of her happiness, almost an apa 
thetic spectator of what passes around her. A point 
like this could only have suggested itself to nre intelli- 
gence; and this, with others which we cannot stop to 
mention, shows Cruvelli to t>e an actress of the hignest 
sensibility and refinement 

Cruvelli has the power of expressing joy and despair, 
hope and anxiety, natred and love, fear and resolution, 
with equal felicity. She has voice and execution suffi- 
cient to master with ease all the trying difficulties of the 
most trying and difficult parts. The very few changes 
she makes— which we cannot applaud, since we have 

Jet to be convinced that to alter Beethoven is to improve 
im— may easily be rejected with advantage. Cruvelli*s 
abilities are such that they are wholly unnecessary. 
She evinces throughout the opera too complete a forget- 
fulness of herself In her author to make it possible for 
-us to believe she would wittingly interfere with his ideas 
for the sake of shining at his expense. Not the least 
beauty In Cruvelli's I^ooora is, that in the scenes where 
resolution soars the highest, as in those where fear and 
uncertainty perplex, tm modesty of womanhood is never 
overstepped, while a sentiment of youth In the tones of 
the voice, in every look, movement, and gesture, im- 
parts a peculiar and abiding charm to the whole im- 
personation. It is long, indeed, since we have felt more 
entirely satisfied with a dramatic and vocal performance 
(torn nnt to last. 

The part of Florestan was taken by Tamberlik, Bocco 
by Susini, Pizarro by Tagliaflco, and Marcelllna by 
Mile. Marai; all of whom are highly praised, as well as 
the whole perfbrmanoe of the opera, with the exoeptkm 
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of the choros of prisoDen. Two of Beethoven*! four 
overturet to it were played, namely, the regalar Fiddio 
OTortura, in E, at-the opening, and the grand LeoMra, in 
in C, between the acts. The latter was encored. 

Dburt Lamb.— The Signor Bettimi who sang in the 
SonnamhiUa la ** not the ienore rdbuito^" so well known in 
Boston and New York, bat one of the light tenors, of 
the sentimental order, using a great deal of /o&stto, with 
a yoice of little power, bat pleasing, and no action. 
Mile. Agnes Bury was qnite successfal in Amina.— >Z>cr 
IWifithtUa was given three times to crowded hoosea. 
UdeUo was in raheanal, with Mme. Caiadori as Leonora, 
and Formes as Rocoo. 

Nbw Philhabmonio Socibtt. The third concert 
opened with Mozart's overture to Der Schatupid-IHreetor 
(The Theatre director). The FFMtf gives the following 
account of it. 

The overture of Mozart is better known by its Italian 
name of // Dtreltdre deUa Qmunddia, The annotator to 
the New Philharmonic prospectns is wrong in stating 
that, except at Herr Jansa*s concert last year, it was 
never performed in England, aince for many years it 
was as constant an interlude at the theatres as any of 
the minuets in the symphonies of Pleyel, Romberg, or 
Haydn. Der &AaMpMM>trcctor, composed in the year 
178*6, is described by Mozart in his own catalogue as ** a 
comedy with music, consistins of an overture, two arias, 
a terzet, and vaudeville.'' It was commanded by the 
Emperor of Austria for a Jete at his palace of Schon- 
bruon, and was written expressly for the three singers 
then most celebrated at Vienna, namely, Madame Lange, 
Mile. Cavaglieri, and Herr Adamberger. The two 
Bcpram are represented under the names of Herz and 
Silbwklang, and the piece is founded entirely on a sup- 
posed contest between them. They were the two first 
female vocalists in Europe at that time, each excelling 
in a particular style, to the nature of which the names 
given them by the composer may, probably, afford some 
clue. The merits of both, however, are made so promi- 
nent in the music, that the question as to which really 
was the most talented was left as far from solution as 
before. Each had her andante and allegro; each b«iuti- 
fnl melodies, in a different character; all the refinements 
and difficulties of vocalization were measured out to 
both; yet onlv in one place, where the two singers were 
striving to snow the compass and flexibility of their 
voices m scales and roulades, did ** Herz " give out an F 
in oA to the D of hei rival, carrying off, in this respect 
at least, the victoiy. 

Although the simplest of all the overth r e s of Mozart, 
the SchoMpiel-Direclor is so spirited, and instrumentea 
with such clearness, that it must always please; and it 
did please on Monday night, when it was capitally 
played under the direction of Herr Lindpaintner. 

Mile. Clauss made her first appearance, since her tour 
in Germany, in the G minor Concerto of Mendelssohn, 
and was more admired than ever. Dr. Wilde's music to 
Milton's *' Paradise Lost" (of which we copied a de- 
scription last year) appears to have again met with de- 
cided favor. The second part of Uie concert consisted 
of Beethoven's fourth Sympathy (in B flat) ; the song 
of the Queen of Night from the Zauberjlau, in which 
Miss Louisa Pyne foiled, it appears, to take the F in oA 
with certainty; and finally, for the first tUne among the 
Londoners, who are so fond of abusing Wagner, the 
orerture to Tannhdmer. Quite characteristic is the re- 
port of the Mmeal World critic; 

After all the talk that has been, at home and abroad, 
about Herr Bichard Wagner's overture to Tbim^Juser, 
we certainly were led to expect something better than 
we heard. It is enormously difficult to play, and taxed 
the powers of the magnificent band, under Herr Lind- 
pamtner's direction, to the utmost. With regard to the 
music, it is such ^ueer stuff, that criticism would be 
thrown away upon it. We never listened to an overture 
at once so loud and empty. And Richar(i Wagner, ac- 
cording to Franz Liszt, is entrusted with no less impor- 
tant a mission than the regeneration of the musical art. 
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ViE5NA.^The London JTuskoI World't correspondent 
writes the following of Mme. Goldschmidt and her move- 
ments: 

Mme. Jenny Lind GoldschmIdt*s popularity seems to 
be increasing every dav. I will not attempt to descrit>e 
the enthusiasm she excites, but content myself with in- 
forming you the room of the Mnsikverein is nol-spaclous 
enough to contain those who desire to obtain admission 
when she sings. At her fourth concert, she gave Su- 
sanna's air from the second act of ** The Marriage of 
Figaro," the air of Alice ftom Roberl le DiaNe, uerr 
Mangold's Zwiegemng^ and a Swedish BirUnUed by 
Berg, and was applauded ** to the echo." I thought the 
** braves " would never cease. She was not so fortunate 
in a song composed by Herr Otto Goldschmidt. but the 
fault did not lie with her. Herr Otto Goldschmidt, with 



Herren Joseph Hellmesberger and Schlesinger, played 
the first movement of a piano-forte trio by Scnubert, the 
variations tMetuee in D minor of Mendelssohn, a nocturne 
of Chopin, and La TarenteUe of M. Thalben;. At her 
fifth concert, five davs later^ Mme. Goldschmidt repeated 
the air, Una 6b die WoOte ne verhulUf which was so en- 
thusiastically received on a former occasion. She also 
sang Cbme per me eerenOf from the Sonnandnda^ Men- 
delssohn's Auf Fl&geln dee Getangtt^ and the Lied by 
Herr Taubert, which she had already introduced at her 
first concert: Ich ifuws mm eirmed mngen^ (" Birdling"). 
Herr Otto Goldschmidt performed a sonata of Beethoven, 
and two Etudes of his own composition, on the piano- 
forte. Herr Otto von Konigslow, a violinist of talent, 
played an Andante cantabUe by Ernst, which obtained 

g^at applause. Mm^ Goldschmidt does not go to 
rague, but to Pesth, whither she has been especially 
invited. She intends passing the summer at some water- 
ing place, and untt nowpositmelg not go to London. 

The marriage of the young emperor was celebrated on 
the 27th ulL by a solemn service sung by the Domchor- 
Verein in the churoh of St Anne. The sixth grand 
mass and a chorus of Haydn, and an Ave Maria by 
Franz Schubert, were the pieces. 



BBRUii.— Frauleb Krall, from the Court Theatre at 
Vienna, has made her debut at the Opera. Theodore ' 
Formes played Masaniello to Mile. Taglioni's Fenella. 
Lowe's oratorio, *' The Seven Sleepers," had been per- 
formed for a charitable purpose. Herr Dam's oratorio. 
Die SOndJltUh (the Deluge), a piece first performed here 
in 1849, and not since, is announced for a concert in the 
Royal Opera House; also Bach's Pasmon music, by the 
memben of the Singakademie. 
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Mnnoal Talent 

SECOND ABTICLE. 

Last week we glanced at some of the more 
promioent and Buccessful instances of young 
American aspiration to the character of performr 
ing artists, or interpreters of music. It remains 
to cast a like glance upon our beginnings, sach as 
they may be, in the art of musical composition or 
creation. Here it becomes us to be very modest, 
and to remember that it is indeed oar day of small 
things, though there be signs of promise stirring 
which it is a pleasure to enumerate. 

Of ^ native compositions " and " composers," in 
one sense, it is true we have no lack. The coun- 
try swarms with enterprising fellows who can put 
together notes and make up littie pieces, that will 
sell. Inquire at the mills where all this grist is 
ground, inquire of the publishers who snow ** sheet 
music ** over all the land, as fast as it melts away, 
and they will tell you that the native crop is quite 
a vast ajflfair, and pays the better as it is the more 
ephemeral But these people would not be con- 
sidered as composers in any other country ; and 
why should they here ? To have made or arranged 
psalm-tunes; to have drununed out a pretty 
waltz or polka in one's own way, (which is only a 
feeble following of Strauss's or Labitsky's) while 
yet under the tingling influence of Jullien's or 
the Grermania band ; to have tortured airs from 
Norma into a flashy set of finger variations for 
the piano, according to some hacknied Thalbexg 
or De Meyer formula ; least of all, to have clothed 
some common-place feeling in a pretty, senti- 
mental, namby-pamby littie song, (which may 
have no fault but that it is like a thousand others, 
and that there was no sort of need for its exist- 
ence) — such songs, for instance, as sentimental 
young men sing about their old arm chairs, or 
dedicate to their mothers, with a portrait of the 
author on the title-page, perusing, with sad or 



sparkling face, a letter from the dear old lady :— 
these things, we apprehend, and flur better things 
than these, do not in any artistic sense entitie a 
person to the name of composer. 

That amid all this superficial productivity there 
has been much that is good and useful, educ^ 
tionally, in the way of furnishing '* milk for babes " 
in music, we have no disposition to deny. More- 
over we can well imagine, and indeed we know, 
that among so many young Americans as have 
devoted themselves of late yeard to music, there 
is now and then produced a clever song, or four- 
part g^ee, or anthem, or something like a nottumo 
or ^ Song without Words " for the plana Men- 
delssohn wrote littie pieces too ; but whether any 
of their littie pieces are likely to survive and be- 
come clasrical like his, — ^the treasured lyrics of 
the land and of the age, — la certainly a question 
that can hardly yet be settied in the affirmative. 

And ^ taking them for all in all," has there 
been aught among them yet to " give the worid 
assurance of a Man ** in music ? Can we point to 
an instance of unquestionable musical ^emtis of the 
creative kind ? to any name that bids fair to be 
cUssed with the great names of the composers ? 
Who can point us to one American composition, 
great or small, with much assurance that it is des- 
tined to become classical and to be treasured in 
the world's musical repertory? Granting that 
creditable works have been produced, sometimes 
in difficult and lofty forms, yet which of them is 
or is likely to be held of much account, say in 
the musical countries of Europe, supposing the 
work to stand simply on its own merits and not 
claim hospitable regard as the firstiing of a be- 
ginner from a new country on the map of music ? 
Which of them can the world not perfectiy well 
afford to do without, and feel that, even on the 
score of novelty, its programmes do not need it ? 
Of course the question is not put to Yankee 
Doodle patriotism ; — ^that will answer glibly enough 
and place yon a Jubal Smith, a Handel Corydon 
Stebbins or some other heaven-scaling native Titan 
alongside of every Mozart and Beethoven that the 
old world boasts. Indeed the very man has had us 
by the button, who (live Yankee that he was) 
has mastered all of Handel's methods, and with 
hb own hand has scored original oratorios as 
many and as grand as Handel's ! 

Without therefore flattering ourselves that the 
signs have yet appeared of anything like positive 
musical genius in our countrymen ; and leaving 
to any individual self-persuasion of such genius 
the fullest benefit of the plea that it is perhaps in 
advance of the understanding whether of the 
many or of the ** appreciative few ;" — remember- 
ing too the divine prerogative of genius, of being 
limited to no age or place, but of shining forth, 
should it so please the All- Wise, from the obscurest 
comer of a Nazareth, — we proceed to notice some 
quite creditable and qnite promising achievements 
of young Americans, who have devoted them- 
selves to murical oomporition in the higher forms 
of Art^ 

And, first, we are reminded, by the receipt 
from our friend C. C. Perkins of a beautifully 
engraved copy of his last Quartet, published by 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel, Leipsic, of the somewhat 
significant fact that three of our young Boston 
music students, now in Europe, have there dis- 
tinguished themselves by the production of string 
Quartets, in the classical sonata form. This 
last by Mr. Perkins b his third effort in this kind. 
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Whether it improves upon his second quartet, 
which won such favor and bore repetition so well, 
when it was performed last winter by our Quin- 
tette Club, we can not yet say, having barely 
heard it once read through. It is elaborate and 
difficult, in the hard key (for violins) of £ major, 
with long and florid themes wrought out some- 
what ambitiously, and on the first hasty impres- 
sion prompting a suspicion that it is not so clear 
and so effective, even if it have more in it, both 
of musical iaeas and learning. — We have also 
had the pleasure of hearing a first private 
rehearsal of a MSS. Quartet by Mr. J. C. D. 
Parker, also studying at Lcipsic. The first im- 
pression was decidedly agreeable and hopeful. 
The thoughts were unpretending, yet dignified 
and suggestive ; the style truly quartet-like, en- 
tirely free from any trick of opera or dance or 
sentimental song melody ; the logical connection, 
both of each movement in itself, and of the 
several movements as a whole, well preserved ; 
and all clear, well-proportioned and in har- 
mony with calm and elevated states of mind. 
At least so it seemed to us in that one hearing:;. 
— The third was by our townsman, Mr. Fran- 
cis BooTT, who has pursued his studies chiefly 
with the learned mSestri of Rome and Florence, 
which latter city he now makes his home. A 
quartet produced under purely Italian auspices 
could not be supposed to bear more than the 
most outward and formal analogy to the quar- 
tets, trios, sonatas, &c., of the German School, 
where .the true genius of <hat sort of thing has 
always principally resided. Yet so far as we 
could judge from a single and imperfect trial, Mr. 
Boott's first movement showed the art of clearly 
developing a theme in quite a learned and fugato 
style, if the subsequent movements ran too much 
into the familiar vein of Italian and French opera 
melody. 

Still we hope for opportunity to revide these 
hasty and perhaps wrong impressions. Of all 
three we may safely say, that though they may 
not bear comparison with the transcendent quar- 
tets of Mozart, Beethoven, &c., yet they are 
quite as interesting and artistic as many a work 
that finds its way to print and public hearing in 
Germany, and quite as worthy of an opus num- 
ber, and a mention in M. F^tis's Biographie des 
Musiciens, They show an earnest spirit and a 
high aim, backed by some real talent, and, being 
the works of men of general culture and refine- 
ment, are modestly put forth as aspirations and 
beginnings. They warrant the expectation of 
excellent if not of great works, from their au- 
thors. What others of our countrymen may have 
tried their fortune in this line we know not. 

Nor do we hear of native efforts in other forms 
of classical chamber music. We have yet to 
hear of a piano-forte sonata composed by any 
one, unless possibly by one of the three above- 
named in Europe. Pleasing fancies in a freer 
form, caprices, dtudes, songs without words, &c., 
not without a certain fascinating individuality, 
have been produced, as every body knows by 
GoTTSCHALK, by William Mason, and others : 
— pieces which might compare decently with 
similar things by such composers as Blumenthal, 
or Wilmers, or perhaps even Thalberg: — but 
hardly such as Uy the foundation of an enduring 
musical fame. 

In vocal music for the chamber or the church 
we have had good beginnings. We have seen a 
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Latin Hymn, composed in eight real parts, by 
Mr. BooTT, in Florence, and hear of several 
productions of a like kind, besides a Mass, which 
have earned him honors in Italy, and have given 
pleasure to his friends who in small musical cir- 
cles have tried them here at home. Dr. S. P. 
TuCKERMAN, during his residence in England, 
where he has devoted himself to the music of 
the English Church, composed quite a variety of 
anthems, &c., some of which arc now in use in 
the cathedrals there, and are highly commended 
by Dr. Wesley, Turle, and other learned English 
organists. We understand that he has written 
an anthem for four choirs, in sixteen real parts. 

Highly creditable things in the way of anthem, 
chorus, glee, &c., have been done by Mr. L. H. 
Southard in this city, who has been a very 
earnest student, has mastered and has even com- 
posed an elaborate treatise on the subtle and diffi- 
cult art of Fugue, which we trust will erelong see 
the light. Good things also in this kind are not 
unfrequently produced by Mr. G. F. Root, Mr. 
Richard Willis, and we doubt not by other 
well known names in New York; though it must 
be confessed that wide renown is no proof of 
genuine musical talent in this country. We shall 
be excused from cataloguing names whose musical 
value we cannot profess to know. 

But however the case may stand as to the pro- 
duction of music in the smaller and more quiet 
forms, it will be readily seen to be quite natural 
to the enterprising and audacious character of 
Yankeedom, that we should have undertaken a 
plenty of great things, grand and unheard of 
effects, in the way of musical composition. Let 
us add no new fuel to the famous Frt and Brib- 
TOW controversy ; it is enough simply to refer to 
the fact that here are Americans who have writ- 
ten operas and overtures, and symphonies for the 
grand orchestra, some afler the cUssic models, and 
some in brave defiance of all models, following 
the eccentric course of genius real or imaginary. 
That great musical knowledge and skill were in- 
volved in these works, — great mastery of instru- 
mentation, &c., — no one will doubt, however 
opinions may differ about their real aesthetic value. 
Mr. Fry has had his share of ridicule, propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of his artistic claims. 
We are pleased to see, therefore, that his latest 
public appearance as a composer, namely, in the 
music to the Prize Ode at the re-opening of the 
Crystal Palace, has elicited chiefly serious and 
favorable criticism from those who beard it ; while 
naturally (like the Ode itself^ it was a tempting 
theme for parod3' to wits who did not hear it 
Mr. Willis, in his Musical World, has this to 
say about it : 

We were unable to note all the particulars or 
judge of the intrinsic merits of this work ; but 
the general efl'ect was most satisfactory. The 
author was evidently inspired by bis mental view 
of a vast auditory, when scoring his work: his 
rich and fiery imagination thus excited, and 
roused, set forth broad, tasteful and always well- 
developed melodies ; su: tained by a judicious and 
brilliant orchestration, in which he brought into 
use the departments of the orchestra best adapted 
for effect. The style of this composition is pure 
and varied ; and the plan excellent, never allow- 
ing the interest to flag, but always arresting the 
attention of the hearer. 

But here we must abruptly break off for the 
present, conscious that we must have omitted 
much, but trusting to resume the theme from time 
to time. 



''Please Notice." 

, May 20th, 1854. 

J. S. DwiOBT, Esq., Ed. Miu. Joanial, Boston. 

Dear Sir: — We took the liberty of sending you 
to-day by mail one copy of 's op. 22 — 25, pub- 
lished by us recently, which yon were already so 
kind to make mention of in your valuable Journal. 
Tendering yon our best thanks for this which is of 
no trifling value for us, as the favorable opinioi) you 
express cannot but help rendering these publications 
— our first ones — so known as they deserve to be, we 
beg at the same time your pardon, that we allowed 
eight days to pass before we bring them before yon. 
Soliciting your kind favor also for our future publica- 
tions, believe us, Dear Sir, 

Yours, very respectfully. 

So & So. 

The above b courteously written and we doubt 
not well meant. Yet the writers will excuse us if 
we cite it as a specimen of the lynx-eyed watch- 
fulness of music-publishers concerning every 
smallest notice of their own wares, even though 
it appear in the columns of a Musical Journal 
whose very existence they successfully ignored 
until they scented out in it some word of praise for 
them. We said a favorable word of Herr Tonkunst- 
ler^s composition, because we liked the composition, 
knowing neither publisher nor author. Forth- 
with Messrs So & So, the enterprising publishers 
(as it appears), not of the work wo mentioned, 
but of after emanations from the same source, 
forward us a gay bundle of his works in brilliant 
covers, yellow, purple, blue and green (there is a 
great deal of green music published now-a-days), 
and with a note bespeaking favor for their publi- 
cations. 

Now it is impossible for us to favor anybody's 
publications, as such. What entitles a piece of 
music to a favorable notice is its excellence as 
music, and not the fact that it comes from the 
publishing establishment of Messrs. So & So, who 
may issue some good things, as do many others of 
our publishers, but who must be more heroically 
self-sacrificing than all their brethren if they do 
not also issue a great deal of trash. We cannot 
agree to praise anyho(hfs " publications," but we 
wish to welcome a good thing, come from what 
source it may ; and very possibly we may so wel- 
come the aforesaid parti-colored bundle, when we 
find time to examine it. 

The writers of the above are strangers to us ; 
we never heard of their establishment before ; 
and we take -in perfect kindness this their recog- 
nition and request Only we must be permitted 
to point to the singularity of one little circum- 
stance, namely : that, whereas so sharp an instinct 
leads them to discover and seek notice in our 
Journal, they have never so much as subscribed 
for a single copy of the Journal itself, nor do they 
propose to do so now. This is not the first instance 
in which music-publishers, singing-school masters, 
small composers, &c., seem to have taken it for 
granted that our Journal was instituted to promote 
their individual business, they lifting not a finger 
to sustain the Journal. 



A Magnificent Organ. — The Philadelphia 
Bulletin gives the following description of a neiv 
organ just erected in that city: 

The Harmonia Sacred Music Society contracted about 
two years since with Mr. J. C. B. Standbridgo, Organ 
builder, of this city, for an iuatrument to exceed all 
others in the United States in point of size, beauty of 
tone, accurate voicing, and the other qualities desirable 
in a first class instrument of the kind. This mammoth 
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organ is now receiving ite finishing toadies at the hands 
of its builder, and it has been foand to fully answer the 
expectations of its projectors. It has been placed in the 
pllery at the southern end of Concert Hall, and it will 
be an iin|>ortant addition to that establishment. The 
following is a description of the principal points of the 
mnronioth instrument: The compass or the organ ranges 
from AAA to A in alt. It is in reality five orgnnn in one: 
Great, Choir, Swell, Solo, and Pedal organs. There are 
67 keys in the manuals, and 26 in the pedal board. 
1'hree sets of bellows are needed to supply the instru- 
ment with wind; one set is required for the pedals; one 
for the solo alone, and the third for the other three rows 
of keys. No other organ in the Union possesses a solo 
organ. Iliis feature or the mammoth or^n has a heavy 
supply of wind, and is designed to give a peculiarly bold 
and grand tone to stops for solo performances and accom- 
paniments. 

The " Great Organ " contains 17 stops, to wit: Large 
open diapason, second do., dulciana, second do., stopped 
diapason, hohl flute, clartbel do., principal, twelfth, fif- 
teenth, sesquialtei-a of four ranks, grand mixture of six 
rankp, gems horn, great trumpet, clarion, &c. 

The " Choir Organ '* contains 18 stops, viz: Open and 
stopped diapasons, dulciana, violin, chimney-flute, cla-. 
nonet, hautboy, cornet, principal, twelfth, fiYteenth, &c.' 

The ** Swell Organ " contains 18 stops:— The open and 
stopped diapa.sons, bourdon, dulciana, union melodian, 
clarabella, night-horn, principal, twelfth, fifteenth, ses- 
qnialtera of four ranks, trumpet, hautboy, octave trum- 
pet, &G. 

The stops of the ** Solo Organ ** are as follows: Solo 
diapason (open), solo oboe, melodia, and solo comet a 
piston. 

The " Pedal Organ" has five stops, viz: Double open 
diapason, double aulciana, open diapason, principal, and 
a mixture of 12th, 16th, and 17th. It has also the ad- 
vantage of four composition pedals, a shifUng action 
pedal, and five couples for the xey-boards. 

This immense instrument contains not less than 3,060 
pipes, which are divided as follows: Great Organ, 1,216, 
Choir do. 672, Swell, 809, Solo, 180, Pedal. 172. 

The organ in Trinity Church, New York, has been 
celebrated for its great size, and the excellence of its 
tone^ but it is believed that the instrument of the Har- 
monia Society will exceed it in the latter respect, while 
in point of size it is greatly superior to the New York 
organ. In three departments alone, the Philadelphia 
instrument has 18 more stops than the corresponding 
portions of the Trinity churoo organ. 

We shall soon be able to famish a description of 
the new organ, now almost completed, for the 
Treniont Temple in this city, by the Messrs. Hook, 
which we assure our Philadelphia friends will 
prove considerably larger than the one above de- 
scribed. Meanwhile we may say : It contains 70 
stops or registers, in place of 57 as above ; 10 
pedal stops instead of 5, including two reed stops, 
one of which descends to CCC, with two naore 
keys to the pedal key-board ; 10 coupling stops 
instead of 5. Its Swell runs through its entire 
compass. There t« another organ in the Union 
possessing a *' Solo organ," namely, this very Tre- 
mont Temple organ, which, we are told, gave the 
suggestion to the Philadelphia builder. It has a 
thirty- two-feet pipe, which the other has not, and 
probably as many if not more pipes in all ; though 
the relative size of an organ is not to be measured 
simply by its number of pipes, since the addition 
of one sub-bass pipe is as a mighty oak oflbetting 
a whole forest of small treble shrubbery. 

Since the above was in type we have noticed in 
the same paper an account of the opening of the 
Philadelphia organ, as follows : 

OPENiifo OF THE H4R¥oifiA Orgah. — This ovent 
took place on Monday evening, at Concert Hall, in the 
presence of an immense audience. The choruses were 
admirably given by the full strength of the Society, but 
it was with no little regret that the directors were com- 
pelled to announce that Mr. Bishop was too ill to sing 
as expected } his place in the programme was ably filled 
by a gentleman amateur, who sang SabitiorU Hoitia 
with much taste and feeling. Hummers " Sound the 
Trumpet'' was sung with much applause by the 
young lady who cave so much satisfaction at the pre- 
vious concerts. The superb ornn was performed upon 
by MeMrs. Thunder, Getze, Pfewland, M. H. Cross, 
Emerick, and Darley, as well as by Mr. Standbridge, 
who opened the instrument with a medley of sacred, 
popular, and national melodies. He was followed bv 
Michael Cross with the overture to Fra Diavolo, which 
commanded an encore, the yery talented young organist 
performins the ensemble frrom Wagner's opera of Tam^ 
hSuaer witli ^reat effect. Mr. Emerick next extempor- 
ized a fantasia to the entire satisfaction of the audience, 
and the first part ended with a fine Adagio and Allegro 
of Rink's, performed admirably by Mr. Thunder, whoae 
execution on the organ is of the beat description. The 
second part commenced with the overture to Zampa 
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].iyed by Mr. Cross ; then Mr Newland gave a nocturne 
y Pixis, followed by Mr. Gctze, who extemporized a 
voluntary of truly classic form, and who deserves more 
credit than any of the performers on the occasion. He 
was succeeded by Mr. uarley, who played for about one 
minute, as the hour was late, and the audience evidently 
tired by the extreme length of the concert, the only 
drawback to its excellence. The organists were nomi- 
nally limited to ten minutes for their voluntaries, but 
they, without thinking of the heat and crowd, extended 
their time to fifteen and twenty, which made the per- 
formances unnecessarily long. 

The organ is one of great sweetness and power j the 
solo stops are the perfection of tone, and the prompti- 
tude with which every note speaks, commands the ut- 
most praise. Mr. Standbridge has exerted himself with 
perfect success, in producmg an instrument in every 
way superior to any we have ever heard. The case of 
the organ is unfortunately ugly, to say the least of it 3 
but happily the outside does not injure the interior. 



DoDwoRTii's Band. — The visit to our city of 
this model band from New York, during the past 
week, has charmed out multitudes of eager and 
delighted listeners both in street and concert room. 
The Boston Music Hall, on Tuesday evening, was 
crowded to its utmost capacity ; the audience 
being of course largely composed of military 
young men whom no miusic could delight so much. 

Their playing waa admirable, really reminding 
one, in point of brilliant sonority, unity and pre- 
cision, of Jullien. The band numbered nearly 
forty instruments, and played sometimes as cornet 
band, sometimes as reed and brass band, and some- 
times with violins and double basses as orchestra, 
only with a pretty large allowance of brass. In 
this latter form the overture to Oberon, quadrilles, 
accompaniments to the highly finished solos by 
the brothers Dodworth, &c., were finely per- 
formed. The grotesque quadrille, in which the 
sounds of the barn yard were mimicked, was 
quite worthy of Jullien. 

But our chief intereat was in the performance 
of the full reed and brass band, which among 
other things gave Weber's '* Jubilee** overture 
with great effect. It contained about a dozen 
clarinets, besides flute, bassoon, &c., with five 
great ophicleids in the centre in the lieu of double 
basses, and gave an exceedingly rich entembUf 
with contrasted qualities of tone, and a command 
of delicate efifects, to much more satisfactory than 
the monotonous quality of bands all brass. This 
is the kind of band we need for summer evening 
music on our common. Have we no Mr. Schnapp 
or other enterprising band master to organize us 
such an one ? 



Musical Intelligenoe. 

Our brilliant pianist, and universal favorite, Alfred 
Jakll, sails this day fi-om New York for Europe, in the 
ateamer " Atlantic." His loss will be greatly felt in all 
our concert-going cities, snd we fear it may be long be- 
fore Europe sends us another such pianist. As it is an 
ill wind that blows no luck to anybody, may the wars 
have at leaat this good efiTect, to send Jaell back to us. 

Our townsman, Mr. Nathan Richardson, arrived 
home yesterday by the " America," in good health and 
spirits, having with the other passengers escaped most 
imminent danger from the icebergs. He has completed 
arrangements in Germany for the prompt and regular 
transmission of new music, instruments, musical jour- 
nals, d&c., by every steamer, to bis elegant *' Musical 
Exchange " on Washington Street 

Mr. Richardson brings us the pleasing assurance that 
Robert Schumakn has recovered from his alarming 
infirmity, and is again busily composing music, to give 
London critics something new to snifi* at 

He also speaks in rapturous terms of the piano- 
forte playing of our townsman, Mr. William Ma- 
son, whom he heard recently at Weimar, where he 
has been under the private tuition of Liszt. Mason 
proposes to return to this countiy in July or August, in 
company with a distinguished violinist, Herr Laub, 
with whom he will give concerts, making his tUbut in 



his native Boston. This will be an occaaion of 
interest 

Our townsman, Mr.C. C. Perkins, who since lei 
Leipsic, has been for some months in Rome, and 
proposing to himself a tour through Spain, is ezp4 
here in the course of the summer. His presence 
be a great re-gain to music and music-lovers 
artists here in Boston next winter. He has rec 
been elected president of the Musical Fund Societ; 

We commend to purchasers of musical instrui 
the new establiahment of Messrs. Werner and Hw 
advertised below. Mr. Werner has been long and f 
ably known in this community as a man and as a 1 
musician, earnestly devoted to his urt For nine 
past he has held the very responsible position of tei 
of music in the New England Institution for the I 
For nearly as long a period too he has been organis 
musical conductor in the Catholic church in Fra 
Street, and a valuable member of the orchestri 
the Boston Academy, the Musical Fund, &c. 
knows the wants of musical people, and his won 
judgment are to be relied upon. 

a tr b e 1 1 ( e m c n 1 . 



A. VnBBNER & L. J. HOEFFNEB, 

DSAUBS IN 

■OSIftAL inftTROIBHT 

No. 265 WASHINGKTON STBBET, 
(coaMsa or wnrKa sraasr.) 

PIANO-TORTES, Seraphlnes, Melodeons, Oaitors, Yl 
Tenors, Yloloneellos, Bosses, Clarinets, Flutes, Pic 
HAS, Aoeordeons, Strings. Bows, etc. 

We sbAll keep on hand a great variety of the above x 
instruments, and shall endeavor to give satisfaction 1 
purehasen, whether they desire the best and highest p 
or the cheapest instruments. Orders by letter will be car 
attended to. 

PIANOS TO LET, TX7NBD AND RBPAIRXD. 

Hr. Wiaasa will also continue to give instmetlon < 
Piano, Organ, Vlnte, Ylolin and Guitar. Mr. Werner c 
seen at the Sales-room, or In the evening at his residenc 
976 Washington St. Maj 37. 

E. R. BLANCHARD, 

TlLA.C1i£1i OF THC PIA^NO A.IIID OKG 

D7*TKltMS MODERATE. 

Betidenoe, 24 West Cedar Street. 
Rtftrtnce, Gxo. J. Wibb, Bbq. Siaj 

Signor AXTQUSTO BENDELAB] 

(FROM NAPLES,) 

TEACHER OF SINGIN 

Besidenoe, Winthrop Honee, Boeton. 
May 18 

Oermanfa Serenade Band* 

THB SBRYICES 0¥ THIS ASSOCIATION can bes« 
by applying to 

H. E TELTOW, Agtnt. 
llUtf 80 Fayette Str 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF nVSIC 



265 lUTaslUni^ii Street, Boston* 



Oct. 16. 



A BOFBANO WAXfTED. 

FOR a church In Savannah, Oa. A good soprano s 
and one who Is a good musician and teacher, would r 
a fidr salary, and And scholars. Tor farther partieula 
quire at this olBoe. March 11 



CHICKERINa & SONJ 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF SYBRT DBSGBIPnON. 



WAREROOnS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr28 B08T0N. 
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ORIAT BOOK nr PRB8S. 

I00BF8 EICTCLOPADIi OF MUSIC : 

OOMPILSD BT JOHN W. MOORS, 

With fbt Militenoe of othtt dlskiBgnlihad men in Uw miulettl 
world. TIm imcDdcna of tht author la to niAke a most oom- 
plot* and tharoQfh work of the abore, which will be a deeld- 
oratnm in the world of mniilc. It will be publlahed In one 
elegnt B^jral OetaTO Tolnme of about 900 pefos, double eol- 
umnii and will eontain a complete 

DictloiMfcrjr of H«slcal Tcrauiy 

A HIBTOBT OF THB 8CII1NOSI OF MUBIO, 
from the eariloat time to the prceent, a 

TreatiM on Harmony and Tborongh Bais, 

a dcoeriptk^ of all known MmoAi. IvBrnm um, with the 
names of the most distiogoliihed makers, and a complete Musi- 
eal Biography of over three thousand of the most dlstlngutehed 
Oompoeers and Musldans who have ever UtinI. Mr. Moore has 
spent several years in oompUIng this Yaluable work. It la now 
going throng the press as rapidly as will comport with 
aeeuraoy. 

P. 8.— The aboTs splendid work, which will prore luTaluable 
to every p ro fe s s ional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready ttib spring ; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
IL and the diftculty of stereotypinc a work softall of examples. 
Toe delay, however, will enhance tne value of the work. 

The price, bound In cloth, will be 94 00. 

The price, bound in half calf, will be. . ..4 60. 
JOHN P. JeWETT, k Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Comhlll, Boston ; 
JBWBTT, PROCTOR k WORTHINGTON, 

Cleveland. 
Will be Ibr sale by all the book and muslo dealers in the 
oonntry. 2m Peb. 11. 

John Biinyan Still LiveB I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THB jamm Ann ikimitabli ALLaooBT or 

THE PILGRIM'S PROORESS, 

In one Picture, 24 by 89inehM, most elegantly engraved on 
RBKL, by Andrews, containing 2w human figures, besides all 
the scenes through whieh Christian passed, on his Journey from 
the elty of Destruetfon, to the Celestial dtv, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. svery Christian fiunlly should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TBtTiMOBUU of the s t r onges t nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publlsheri from the most dls- 
tingnished men of England and America. 

JOmi p. JBl^KTT, PublUl&or* 

^^ ^ 

OEO. B. 8I0EEL8 u ths obit ▲othobiibb Aobbt vob Bob- 
TOH. Bis rooms are at the Am. 8. 8. Union, No. 0, ComliilL 
where he keeps the Engraving ibr Bale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Prames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 

Nov. 12. 



Pl^NO-FOIiTIL INSTKlJCTlOTil. 

O* ▲. BGHMITT9 (From aermany,) 

TSACHBSR OF THB PIAN O-FORTB. 

18 now prepared to give lessons at the reddenoe of pupils or 
at his own residence. No. 7 Hajmarket Place. 
Mr. 8. ouy be addressed at the music stoics of Oliver Bltson 
or Nathan Richsxdson. 

Rkfers to tbs following gentlemen : Jobb 8. Bwight, Esq., 
Hali.er,I>av]B k Co., Olivbb Bitbov, Natbab Richababob. 
Oot.8. 

N. D. COTTON, 

ntPOSTBR AHD DEALER IX 

English, Franeht and American 8tation«ry, 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

Ho* 13 TrcmoBt Rovr, Boaton* 

%• Wedding and Ylsitlng Cards Sngraved and Printed. 

16 tf 

OEOBGE J. WEBB & CO*S 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

CliamlMrBy Ho. 3 IVlmtcr Streeti BoBtom. 

AT this XMabllshment may be found an elegant and exten- 
sive assortment of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the esBsntkl properUes of Tone. Touch, Power, IhirabUity, 
Stjla, and PInlsh. None others will be kept 
Also, an assortment of 



MBLODSOHB AHD OITITABS. 

Mr. WebVs long ezperlenee in the profcwion of Musle, ena- 
bles us to SMure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to virit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming tho price of the Instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination ; and those who may fovor us with their orders, 
ean ImpUdtlv rely upon the exercise of Mr. WebVs best Judg- 
ment in thdr fovor. Any Instnunent ordered can be ex- 
•hanged If it does not suit. 

37-8OLD AT MANVfAGTUBXRS* PRICK. 

• . . . AflHRB ffOft. . . • 

Xdgfcta, Ktwtoa lir Bradbwy't PiaiUM, H«w Turk. 
aiil«t, IhtTif ilf Co.'t do. BcwtOB. 

Ooodniftii 9b Baldwin's Xelodooiii. 
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BAKER'S 
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yOK THB 

A Tliorough and Progressive Course of Study, imparting 
a Complete and Systematic Knowledge of 

MODERN FZANO-FO&TE FIiAYZNO, 

niustratod with numerous Examples and Exercises on all the 
varioos Fingerings adopted by the most 

dmlmcmi PUmlsU of ike Hoderm BckooL) 

Interspersed with Moreeaux from 
Bpofar, BMthoren, Xosart, Botilni, Belliiii, Hen, iuc. 

Also, Rulss for the 

FORMATION OF THE HAND, 

With Selections from 

HKNDBXSSOHlf, DOHUCR, THAIiBK&O, Ac. 
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The auth<» ct this woik Is well known as a popular con- 
poser of Musle, and the Director of JuUlen^s Orchestra. His 
long and varied experience has enabled him to know the wants 
of popllB, and his admirable tael In whatever he undertakes, 
has secured for these Modem Instruotlons, in Europe, a value 
and an adaptation to the genetal musical taste that cannot 
foil to make the volume one of great popularity and real prae- 
tkal worth in this country. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFAOE. 

The style of Plano-lbrte Music being, within the last fow 
years, so entirely changed, and a New School established, it is 
necessary to puiwue a different course of Instruction so as 
gradually to develops to the Student the beautiee, and pecu- 
liarities of Tux MoDxax Scbool. Many good players are una* 
ble to execute Modxbii Piako-vobtx Music, from not having 
undergone the proper course of Instruction to simplify and 
explain what appears to them impossible of execution. I 
have compiled a Monxan Puno-voxTi Tdtos, with a view to 
fodlitate the labors of the Student in this branch of Art, and 
formed a plan of InstrueUon, which, I trust, will be found 
aooeptable and useftd. 

To attain proficiency on the Piano-forte, it is neeesssry to 
commence learning it at an early age. How essential, there- 
fore, that the course of Instruction to be imparted should be 
so ananged and divided as to prevent the young beginner flrom 
learning as a Parrot, or being eonlVised and alarmed with the 
numerous dlfflculUes to be unravelled. 

The first Rudiments of Mnsie, I concelTe, shoold be ezpisined 
in a oleer and simple manner, avoiding all that Is not absolutely 
necessary. It Is an erroneous idea, conoelved by many, that 
indifferent Instruction may be employed to develope the Ele- 
mentary principles of Music to young Pupils, and that a good 
Master Is only requisite when the Student Is more advanced ; 
under this Impressiou, many a child gifted with brilliant 
talents, hss disappointed the expectations of Its friends, and 
bad habits have been engendered, whkh subsequent tuition 
has seldom been able to correct. 

However simply laid down Instructions may ba, the aid and 
care of a competent Master is essential to commence and direct 
the Studies of the Pupil, under whose guidance, what other- 
wlss would have appeared a task, will become a pleasure, and 
be attended with the best results. 

The Pupil, by practising the Lessras and exetdses Introduced 
throughout this Work, will find as he progresses, how eoon he 
will be enabled to conquer the dUBcultles whieh abound in 
MoDxur PuffO-fORi Mosio, especially In the Works of Thai- 
berg, and other great Pianists. 

By a careful and diligent study of the Examples I have laid 

down, I am sanguine to believe that the Student may arrive at 

a thorough knowledge and rapid acquirement of this deUghtfnl 

branch of Art ; and should my little work stimulate the youth- 

tnl aspirant through his career, and render his labors mors 

fodle and interesting, the pleasure I have experienced In its 

eompUatlon will be frilly realised. 

THOMAS BAKSa. 
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Wbile die learned were to biuj giving Greek 
names to the Church Kales, Ihej remarked, that 
the inttrnmeDtiste played in none of these Kales. 
Whoever spoke of an inslrumentist at that time, 
meant to designate a fiddler and a sort of handi- 
craftsman, that was not worthj to be reckoned 
among musicians. As these Farias in mudc 



commonl}' plajfed in C major, tl 
scale was called modo laecivo (the licentious Key). 
Modo hucivo, C major I the natural Eej par ex- 
cellence, la not the tills infinitely queer I Nerer 
had Truth a ilncerer eulogy besloired on her, 
with (he plain purpose of disgracing her. How 
pleasantly ears, dedicated from principle to the 
hardest cmcifixions, must have been tickled by 
this Key, which they hod branded with the epi- 
thet unchtule / I shall be told, that the composers 
in the improved Lydian Mode had transposed 
this scale into the Fourth, itea, but we hare 
seen that they aToided with all their might the 
consequences of these normal scales, both as re- 
garded the tune and modulation ; the fiddlers, on 
the contrary, gladly and willingly accepted them. 
Berein lies the diSeieoce : they nnned without 
ihamc against the Greek Modes, without trying, 
through the mediation of Gaforins and other 
casuists, to reconcile themaelres with this system. 
The ear found its account in it, and the highly 
disturbed theory shrieked anathema over such 
criminal enjoymenL Wodo Itueioo, it thundered 
outl Such was the spirit of the Khools, and 
such, we may add, the spirit of the age. A 
sensual gratification, innocent as it was in itielf, 
might lead into temptation and arouse the evil 
one, who knows how to assume atl lonns, OTen 
that of (he M^r Scale. 

We come back to our question, which, after 
what has been recalled to mind, resolves itself. 
What should, what could the musicians make, 
who first strove to fulfil Iheir calling as artists? 
Melody ? But Art, as it was, offered them none, 
and the principles, which guided them, made it 
long imposuble. Harmonic sequences of any 
value ? But Scales, Chords, HoduUtions, all this 
was terra incognita for them. Could purely 
rhythmical effects be asked of them 7 Perhaps 
they might have found such, had they been com- 
posing for the drum ; but they composed for the 
voice, and in all music which contains more than 
rhythm, that, — I mean that which produces the 
effect — is inseparable from the Melody. Surely 
the compoeeraof the fourteenth century possessed 
none i^ the elements, whose use wouhl have 
allowed Ihem to treat Music as one of the forms 
of Poetry. The cestbetic part of Art, which is 
the Art itself, never entered tbeir Ihonght ; and 
how, J ask, could it have entered? Since they 
were utterly destitute of every means <^ moving 
and of pleasing, how ihonld they ever dream that 
pleasure and emotion are the true and only ends 



of mndc 7 That would have been as much as to 
condemn themselves to doing oothing, and yel 
they had to do something. The answer lies in 
their works. 

Music by its compound nature exhibits twc 
essentially distinct pmnts of view, one of whid 
happily never rose above the horizon of the 
liliddle Age. Music is an Art, but it is alsc 
in the broadest sense of the word a Science 
nnce it rests on calculation. To say nothing ol 
the Canon, with which we rationally do not allow 
ourselves to be much perplexed at this day, ther< 
are melodic steps to be counted, rhythmical diS' 
tances (o be measured, harmonic intervals to bt 
spanned, multiplied passages to be eombiBed, all 
which is expressed by numben. Considered 
under this pmnt of view, all the problems of tht 
ear resolve themselves into numerical fonnolas 
and that was the ude which the contnpuotists 
whoBtill were no musicians, couldlay hold of, and 
of which they actually took possession. To then 
Mudc fully seemed a branch of practical mathe- 
matics; and as such they treated it. The exam' 
pie of Machault has shown us to what their first 
calculations were limited : namely, to reckoning 
the intervals, to dietingnlshing the value of tht 
notes, to multiplying signs upon the lines in th( 
different parts by the mingling of parallel, oblique 
or counter movements. This was tittle. Soon 
the musicians comprehended (hat they must gjve 
the greatest poesible expansion to the mathemati- 
cal principle, the only one of value that could 
guide them ; that they must invent scane sort ol 
generative rule involving an infinitude of calcula- 
tion, which should be deep enough, or prepart 
difficulties enough, worthily to occupy the adept! 
of musical Kience. 

Since the world began, there have been proba- 
bly but two ways erf' nn^ng m chorus. Either aV 
began at once, or one intoned the tune as leadet 
and the others joined Mm after a longer or shortei 
pause, either in unison or in harmony. Mighl 
there not be another way than this, and might 
not the same passageo, both tune and words, com- 
mence one after another in sncceMon : is the 
question that might have been raised, we know 
not where and when, by some one of the men 
predestined to discoveries — and to oblivion. A 
very simple thought to be sure, but one out ol 
which three centuries were to derive their iris- 
dom, sod one which bears a Falestrina, a Bach 
and a Moiart in the genn, to which three shining 
rings the whole future, the whole welfiue of MuKC, 
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and the chain of years are linked. Every one of 
my readers has already named the Canon. 

The most immediate result of this thought was 
such' an arrangement of the voicesi that one 
seemed to flee before the other ; for while the 
second repeats the words of the first, the first, 
without resting, has passed on to a new passage, 
which it leaves as soon as the voice, that is behind 
it, reaches the same place. If there be more 
than two voices, the third bears the same relation 
to the second, the fourth to the third, and so on. 
Since neither hastens its movement, neither lags 
behind, and all keep on in the same time, separ- 
ated by uniform distances, there arises an emu- 
lous race towards one point of union, that is 
never reached ; this is called an endless Fugue, a 
Canon. From literal repetition of the subject to 
proper imitation, was not far. Instead of treats 
ing the theme thus in unison or octave, they 
could treat it in the Fourth, the FiAh and all the 
intervals; instead of reproducing the precise 
melodic form of the theme upon the other steps 
of the scale, they could invert the order of the 
notes, of which it was composed, reproduce it 
contrarywise and give it a retrograde motion ; 
they could begin with the end and end with the 
beginning ; they could amplify it or abridge it, 
compose it anew with notes of the longest or 
the shortest duration ; they could do a thousand 
other things with it. I need not explain the rules 
of the Canon, with which I presume the reader 
to be already familiar ; but the little I have said 
will give some idea, even to those who do not 
know it, of the countless multitude, the infinite 
variety and the uncommon difliculties of the com- 
binations that are implied in them. Imagine the 
zeal with which the musicians caught up an in- 
vention, so entirely suited to the ideas and the 
actual wants of the epoch. What an ocean of 
calculations, shoreless and unfathomable 1 With 
eyes shut, and ears stopped too of course, all 
hastened to plunge in. 

During a period of some two hundred and fifty 
years the Canon erected itself more and more 
among musicians into a universal and supreme 
law ; it was the exclusive thought of their investi- 
gations and their striving, the only measure of 
their talents and the condition iine qud non of 
their celebrity; it swallowed up all, not only 
Church music, but the little that there was of 
worldly munc. The imprisoned thought con- 
formed itself so well to this canonical slavery, that 
had become supreme law to it, that it fell into an 
absolute incapacity of producing anything else 
but Canons. Every melody, that germinated in 
the head of a musician, was worked up into a 
Canon. Whoiesome constraint, fortunate slavery 
for those who knew not how to make use of free- 
dom I A little less restraint, and the musical 
thought of that time had been reduced to noth- 
ing. 

As the Canon was the touchstone of the science 
of composers, so too it served to display the 
musical knowledge and acuteness of the singers. 
They seldom wrote the parts entirely out, but 
left the work in an enigmatical form, and com- 
monly with a kind of device, containing the solu- 
tion of the puzzle ; for instance : Trinitatem in 
unitate veneremur ; Nigra sum sedformosa; Canr 
crisat (retrograde or cralhlike imitation) ; Crescit 
€t decresdt in duplo, triple, etc. (Imitation by 
amplification, or by double or triple diminution) ; 
De$cende gradatm (probably imitation a Second 
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below) ; Contraria contrariis curantur. I do not 
wholly understand the meaning of this last maxim, 
but I hold it to be not at all dangerous in music. 
The great Hahnemann himself would admit that 
it could not operate fatally. In this way one had 
to be as good a mathematician to sing a Canon, 
as to compose one ; and making music in the time 
of Charles Y. and Francis I. was no trifle of 
brain twisting labor. In this way the composers 
avenged themselves upon the singers of their 
time, and upon the later historians, for the incredi- 
ble toil, which their trade as canonists occasioned 
them. 

When we to-day look upon these master-works 
of patience and of ingenuity ; these calculations, 
in which not the remotest account is made of 
Melody and Harmony ; these problems, in whose 
solution we find nothing that resembles music ; 
this toilsome labor, which smells so of the lamp, 
of Octaves and of Quints, we are tempted to 
ask : Canon, wJiat wilt thou of met as a learned 
Frenchman asked of a Sonata. Not being 
acquainted with the latter, I cannot say what 
answer it made. But as it respects the Canon, 
this replies very clearly and intelligibly : ** I will 
that you should recognize in me the product of a 
necessary striving, which alone could lead Art to 
the goal of its high destiny. I demand respect 
and gratitude of the friends of Music. Name to 
me anything great and enduring among the com- 
monly so ephemeral productions of music, in 
which I have not participated largely. Rightly 
understood, I am the chief pillar of sublime 
church music, of the grand instrumental music 
and good chamber music ; and those who would 
banish me entirely from theatrical music, thereby 
doom themselves to die young. If, to be sure, I 
appear ludicrous and meagre in the fifteenth 
century, the reason lies in this, that I had 
neither the support of the Accord, which was 
scarcely known, nor of Melody, which was not 
known at all. Could I dispense with their aid 
and become Music by myself alone ? Just as 
little as the granite, the marble, the cement and 
the iron could dispense with an architectural plan 
and put themselves together into a palace or a 
temple. So too, what were palace and temple, if 
there were no stones, no iron and no lime ? What 
would the great architects of harmony, Bach, 
Handel, Haydn and Mozart have undertaken, 
had not dexterous and persevering laborers for 
two centuries long been breaking out the stone 
quarries, excavating the mines, and selecting, 
hewing, shaping and matching the solid materials, 
which I, the Canon, with my imitations, my repe- 
titions, my inversions, my thematic analyses and 
my double counterpoint present so faithfully? 
What would they have made I Pretty little 
summer houses of painted wood, whose cornices 
and friezes and embellishments would have con- 
sisted of roulades ; fresh and shining for an hour, 
when fashion would blow over them, and every 
vestige of them disappear." 

I grant that this reply of the Canon sounds 
somewhat pedantic and insolent ; it smacks some- 
what of its own age, and there will be very many 
men whom it will displease in this present time. 
Nevertheless the answer is in certain points cor- 
rect, nay instructive, and it pains me that people, 
who have thought so much about the Canon, and 
said so much about bad taste, Gothic style, Flem- 
ish barbarism, &c., have not better understood it. 
It would have shown them that musical art fol- 



lowed quite logically the course it was obliged to 
enter, in passing from canonical counterpoint to 
Harmony, and from Harmony to Melody, instead 
of beginning with this latter. Did not the lan- 
guages follow the same course, after they had 
once grown up to literature ? In all languages 
taken in their first stages of development, verses 
came before prose and the form ruled before the 
thought Everywhere tradition and authority 
exercised an indispensably necessar}' guardianship 
in the infancy of the practical science of reason 
and taste, which grow up and keep even pace 
together. The development of modem languages 
presents, in comparison with musical language, a 
series of correspondences which are not to be mis- 
taken, wliether we regard their multitude, their 
growing mutual relations, their historical and 
logical concatenation, or their perfect exactness 
within the proper bounds of their analogy. — 
The primitive and artless chant corresponds per- 
fectly to the primitive and artless poetry which 
served it for a text Counterpoint in general 
is the written versification, of precisely the same 
age with itself, which was based upon combina- 
tions not less difficult, not less arbitrary and child- 
ish, and altogether identical with its own. Of 
this sort are the final rhymes. Acrostics, Leonine 
Verses, which rhymed in the middle and the end, 
the old ballad form, the King's Song, the Sonnet, 
the Sextine and the many other different kinds 
of measure, in which the poet had to overcome 
greater or lesser difficulties ; in a word all the poe- 
try, whose only merit consisted in the surmounting 
of difficulties; a poetry for the eyes, just as the 
contemporary music was only a music for the 

At a later period the modem tonic Fugue and 
the Contrapuntal style, both in their characteris- 
tics and in the time ot their origin, reflected with 
equal fideli^ the poetry of civilized nations and 
of cultivated languages, the versification freed 
from all burdensome and arbitrary tradition, and 
now only subject to certain simplified fundamental 
rules, for the mere end of enhancing the prosody 
of the idiom or of the ear. Finally, to exhaust 
entirely a comparison, whose limits appear of 
themselves, we see in our harmonic-melodic style 
the complete equivalent of that easy, pleasing, 
graceful and correct prose, which ever}'where was 
the result of the developments of language. The 
melodic style knows no other laws but those of 
the pure period or sentence, without which there 
can be no music. So prose is governed only by 
the laws of grammar and of syntax, which usage 
has completed and improved when necessary, and 
without which one could neither speak nor write 
well. One circumstance however is to be re- 
marked ; to- wit, that of spoken prose it is the 
right and oftentimes the duty to be prosaic. 
Musical prose can never dispense with poetry ; it 
needs it quite as much and more than in the 
fugued style, although this latter represents versi- 
fication in music ; but what would once have occa- 
sioned a distinction, becomes to-day a new point 
of resemblance. Are we not clearly agreed that 
the prose of to-day is far more poetic than the 
Terses of to-day, and do we not see our poets 
turning prose-writers, that they may with greater 
ease be poets ? 

We have thus pointed out striking anologies in 
the effects. Whoever would ascend to causes, 
would liave to seek them in the general history of 
mankind. There he would find perfectly revealed 
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the connection, which sets the seal of the century 

upon Literature and the Arts, which lends them a 

family resemblance, and makes them like their 

common mother, the spirit of the age. Our 

problem, as musicians, is to ascertain why things 

necessarily came to pass thus within the limits of 

our Art. 

[To b« oondDaad.] 




Mendelssohn. 

[From the German of W. A. Lampadius.] 
(Contloned from p. 62 ) 

As Whitsuntide was now approaching, Men- 
delssohn repaired to Diisseldorf, the scene of his 
early triumphs, and was there met by bis friend 
Julius Rietz, who was to share the duties of con- 
ductorship in the forthcoming festival. The 
services of more than five hundred performers, 
Tocal and instrumental, had been secured. Ar- 
rangements were made on the most liberal scale, 
and artists, engaged from various parts of Ger- 
many, united forces to contribute to the general 
effect. C'dcilie Kreuzcr, Firscher, Sophie Schloss, 
Schunke, Oehrlein and Lammer, were the solo 
sinnrers. The festival commenced on Whitsunday 
with the C minor symphony of Beethoven, fol- 
lowed by Handel's " Israel in Egypt" As the 
organ accompaniment would have been too over- 
powering in the confined space of the concert- 
room, Mendelssohn arranged it for wind instru- 
ments, and added an accompaniment to the 
recitatives for two violoncellos and a double-bass. 
On Monday, Wel)er'8 Fest-Oantata^ Haydn's 
Motet, Jnsance et vanoe curasj the march fr^m 
Beethoven's " Ruins of Athens/' and the Lohge- 
sang were given. On Tuesday, Krnst, the great 
violinist, who was to have appeared, was taken 
ill, and detained at Weimar, and Mendelssohn, 
without previous rehearsal, substituted Beetho- 
ven's Concerto in B flat. 

The public at Diisseldorf acknowledged unan- 
imously the greatness of his services, and a fresh 
instance of royal favor was conferred on him by 
the King of Prussia, who gave him the cross of 
RUter der Friedensclasse of the Orden pour le 
M^rite^ instituted by Frederic the GreAt. At the 
end of May, he travelled to London with his wife, 
and here his old friends and new triumphs 
awaited him. On the 13th of June he conducted 
his symphony in A minor, at the Philharmonic 
Concert, and, on the 24th, at Moscheles' house, a 
concert for the benefit of the sufferers in the 
Hamburgh fire; he played with Moscheles the 
Hommage h Handel^ besides accompanying Ade- 
laide Kemble and Miss Hawes, the former in the 
^^ Auf FlUgeln des Gesanaes, tind Es brechen im 
schallenden Reigen, and the latter in the alto solo 
from " St. Paul." On the 26th of June he per- 
formed his music to the Antigone before a select 
few in Moscheles' house, and, shortly afterwards, 
his overture to the Ruy Bias of Victor Hugo, 
with some variations on an original theme in £ 
flat, from the manuscript. 

We next hear of Mendelssohn at Lausanne, in 
Switzerland, whither he had been invited to con- 
duct his Lohaesang, From some unforeseen acci- 
dent he arrived a' day or two late, and missed 
hearing the Stahat Mater of Rossini, which fol- 
lowed immediately after the Lobgesang — an ar- 
rangement he was not likely to approve of; 
though the violent contrast of the different styles 
did nothing to endanger or lessen the fame of 
either composer — the learned disciple of Handel 
and Bach, or the graceful and brilliant Rossini, 
" the swan of Pesaro." This year aided, if pos- 
sible, its predecessor in giving strength and uni- 
versality to Mendelsohn's fame, the Lohgesana 
and " St. Paul " becoming stock pieces in Hol- 
land, Bohemia, and various parts of Germany. 
Up to the month of November, Mendelssohn was 
engaged at various periods in Berlin and Frank- 
fort, assisting at the latter place his friend Ferdi- 
nand Hiller ; but he remained at Lcipsic almost 
without intermission from November of this year 
to the winter of 1842. • 

The great topic of conversation now was the 
proposed scheme of a Musical Conservatory at 



Leipsic, a pet plan of Mendelssohn. It happened 
at tnis time that a valuable legacy had been be- 
queathed to the crown of Saxony by the will of 
a private gentleman of the name of Bliimner, 
and the king generously handed this sum over to 
the committee for the fund, on condition that 
six natives of Leipsic receive their education 
gratuitously at the Conservatory. On the 16th 
of January, the prospectus of the new school of 
music at Leipsic was issued for the benefit of the 
public, and those who intended to offer themselves 
as candidates for studentships. It was to be com- 
prised of well qualified professors, to instruct in 
every branch of musical science, practical and 
theoretical. The illustrious names of Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, David, Hauptmann, Pohlenz, 
and Becker, were proposed as teachers and over- 
seers of the Conservatory, and all who wished to 
become pupils were requested to send in their 
names before the 23d of March. By that time, 
forty-six had made applications, and the number 
in tfuly was increased to sixty-eight candidates, 
out of whom forty-two were ultimately selected 
— of these the majority naturally consisted of 
Germans; but, not excluding other nations in 
their choice, the committee accepted two Dutch- 
men, one Englishman, and an American. On 
the third of April, the Conservatory was opened 
with public reioicings ; and, in the middle of the 
month, the scheme of lectures issued, with the 
following particulars. Mendelssohn was to have 
the direction of the solo singing, piano-forte 
playing, and composition; Hauptmann, of har- 
mony and counterpoint; Schumann of private 
tuition in the theory of music; David of the 
violin, and Becker of the organ. Pohlenz, an 
excellent singing master, died suddenly, on the 
10th of March, and Mme. Grabau-Biinau, and 
Ilerr Bohme were to succeed him in training the 
chorus, assisted by Klengel, Plaidy, and Wenzel. 
Ghezzi gave lessons in the Italian language ; and, 
since 1845, Brendel, the present editor of the 
Leipsic Zeitschrift fUr Musik, gave a series of 
lectures on the history and development of the 
science. The institution had from its infancy 
several warm friends and supporters, who testi- 
fied their good wishes by substantial help, either 
in the shape of money, or presents of books, 
instruments, etc. 

Mendelssohn not only founded the institution, 
but proved its most zealous and active men:\ber. 
If the greatest man is not often the best teacher, 
he was an exception to the general rule, for none 
could ever (question the judicious management of 
pupils entrusted to him. He was in constant at- 
tendance at the public and private examinations 
of the different classes in the Conservatory, and 
labored to give each of his pupils a facility in the 
art of modulating and transposing. This was an 
essential branch of his teaching ; but, more than 
all, he strove to encourage a high moral tone 
among the students, and severely censured those 
whose conduct or character excited a just suspi- 
cion. It is recorded of him that he sat up half 
the night on one occasion, writinff some observa- 
tions of his own addressed to each member of the 
Conservatory. His mission as a public man pre- 
vented him continuing this unwearied zeal towards 
the institution, after it had been once fairly start- 
ed, though in its early days it may be said to 
have had the monopoly of his undivided interest 
On being requested to pass as the chief of the 
whole class of professors, he modestly declined any 
distinction, with the words '* I am only one of six 
teachers." He knew nothine of professional 
jealousy ; and his anxiety to share in the labors 
of others induced him to gain the assistance of 
Moscheles, whose admission to a membership in 
the Conservatory was mainly owing to the inter- 
position of Mendelssohn. 1 need scarcely add 
that Moscheles has full^ satisfied the electors of 
the wisdom of their choice. 

Let us now return from Mendelssohn, the tutor 
and teacher, to Mendelssohn, the writer and 
artist His music to Goethe's *^ First Walpurgis 
Night " was given at Leipsic on the 2d February, 
1843, with Schloss, Schmidt^ Pogner, Kinder- 
mann, as solo singers, and a body of connoisseurs 
assisting as chorus. He had selected and ar- 
ranged the words of the poem for his music when 



he was at Rome, probably at Goethe's express 
desire, who ma^ have conferred previously with 
him on ^he subject * * * * The fancy, vivid 
coloring, and dramatic force of the work were 
not lost on the musician. The overture expresses 
the passing away of winter into the early spring, 
the caprice of April with her showers, sunshine, 
storm, and hail ; and this is followed by a short 
tenor solo and chorus of trebles in praise of the 
clear skies and pure breath of May, *< the mad 
and merry time " of which Mendelssohn loved to 
sing. In a mighty chorus, ** Disperse, disperse, 
ye gallant Men," and tlie somewhat gW>tesque 
Kommt mil Zacken und mit Gdbeln^ the composer 
has given way to the extreme of fancy and poet- 
ical feelinff, and in a chaos of sound has yet con- 
trived to Keep a form, order, and harmony dis- 
tinct, in the midst of enthusiasm. After the first 
performance Mendelssohn altered many of the 
vocal parts, and creatly improved the last men- 
tioned of these choruses. Clear above all the 
din of concerted sound is heard the earnest voice 
of the Druid : 

'* Die Flamme relnisrt sich vom Bancb, 
So reinig' unsem Giauben, 
Und rauDt man una den alten Branch, 
Dein LicUt, wer will es raubeu !'* 

But even in this sone we find the foreboding of 
a brighter future (if the meaning and spirit be 
conformable to the words), rather than the ex- 
pression of inward content and freedom from re- 
ligious disquietude. I must add, that Mendels- 
Bonn fully satisfied the expectations which the 
treatment of such a subject called for, and if we 
do not feel the emotions Goethe intended to con- 
vey, I attribute the result fearlessly to the libretto^ 
rather than the music. The next novelty that 
calls for any remark was a scena by Mendelssohn, 
sung by Mile. Schloss, in the concert on the 
9th of February. I do not think it has yet ap- 
peared in print, but in character and style it was 
something between the Ahperfido, of Beethoven, 
and the great song from Weber's Athaliai The 
chief event of this year was the inauguration of 
the Bach statue on the 23d of April. We ffivo 
the selection of music as chosen by Mendelssohn : 

Overture — ^^n'ofo— Gavotte; Trio and finale (Bourse 
und Gioue,) and the double motet, Ich laue dich nichi; a 
piano-lorte concerto, with orchestra, executed by Men- 
delssohn, the air with oboe cbUgato from the PaaioM- 
Musih^ Ich toiUbeimeinem Juu toachen; and an extem- 
pore on themes from Sebastian Bach. 

Immediately aflcr the concert, the ceremony 
of uncovcrinrr the statue began in presence of a 
large assemblage. Among the crowd, we ob- 
served the veteran capellmeitter of Berlin, Chris- 
topher, grandson of Sebastian Bach, who had 
travelled to Leipsic to be present. The statue, 
designed by Hiibner and Bendemann, and exe- 
cut<m in stone by Knaur, is not a happy specimen 
of sculpture ; but it will have answered its pur- 
pose if it remind posterity that a great artist 
lived and labored there, and that another great 
man strove in gratitude and piety to perpetuate 
his memory. Leipsic, not forgetful ot the disin- 
terested services paid her by Mendelssohn, pre- 
sented him in the April of this year with the rree- 
dom of the city. 

After attending a public performance of " St 
Paul," at Dresden, Mendelssohn seems to have 
allowed himself some temporary cessation from 
Ubor, and to have rested awhile on the laurels 
already won, for neither in England nor Ger- 
many did he assist, for a time, at any musical 
festival. It is probable that he finished, during 
this summer, the remainder of the music to A 
Midsummer NighVs Dream^ at the express desire 
of the King of Prussia ; for the entire play, with 
orchestral and vocal accompaniments, was heard 
in October, at Potsdam, under the superintend- 
ence of Ludwiff Tieck and the composer.' It 
was soon brought out at Berlin, with great ap- 
plause, and Mendelssohn, being engaged for a 
considerable time in lliat city, resigned his post 
at the jGewandhaus this winter to. Ferdinand 
Hiller. At the farewell concert given him pre- 
viously to his leaving Leipsic, I must call to mind 
the performance of Bach's triple concerto by 
Hiller, Clara Schumann, and Mendelssohn, Men- 
delssohn's new sonata, Op, 58 (in D), for piano 
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and TioloDcello, and last, not least, the ottetto 
played by David, Klensel, Haaptmann, Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Gade, Grensef, and Wittman. 
This great mnsical phalanx was irreeted, after 
each movement of the &ttetio^ with a storm of 

rlause. Hiller maintained his difficult position 
season most honorably, and brought out the 
romantic oratorio of Schumann, ^ The Paradise 
and Peri," a fact which I cannot suppress in re- 
membrance of a feUow citizen so aistinguished 
and honorable as an artist On the 80th of De- 
cember, we heard, in the walls of our own theatre, 
the " Midsummer Night's Dream," with Mendels- 
sohn's music. The mi$e en seine, considerins 
the resources of the theatre, was worthy of all 
praise, and though it was remarked that the parts 
were not well distributed, jret this deficiency was 
not without its service, if it turned the attention 
of the audience exclusively to the labors of Men- 
delssohn. How thoroughly the musician entered 
into the lovely fancy which inspired the poet, all 
who have heud these accompaniments will con- 
fess. The music, during the continued action of 
the play, may be called an extension and en- 
laigement of the ideas developed in the overture, 
a Mautiful outline in itself, and now a perfect 
and^ finished picture. The dainty gambols of the 
fairies, from leaf to leaf, in the moonshine, the 
longings and complaints of disappointed love, 
the Dnlliant pomp and circumstance of the royal 
wedding, with other fiyniliar scenes, were now 
doubly powerful to the imagination, attended bv 
their suitable accompaniment of music, and all 
are agreed that MenaelsBohn handled the subject 
with a profound knowledse of poetry and that 
extreme delicacy which rorbade the marring of 
such a poem. As exquisite morceaux, we may 
cite eR>ecially the fainr lullaby from Titania, the 
NachtUedohne WorU (NoUumo), which is played 
as she is resting in the srotto; and, last not leasts 
the brilliant Wedding March. So strongly con- 
vinced are we of the value of the music, that we 
dare affirm Shakspeare's poem has won much by 
the accompaniment, as nr as stage representa- 
tions are concerned ; for with matter of fact minds, 
which glean even from poetry something material 
and actual, Mendelssohn has been of use in help- 
ing to realize the summer night with its fiii^ 
train of elves and urchins. 

[To b« oOBtlinMd.] 



PARABLE8. 

FBOMOOBTBX. 

Posms are oolorod wiudow-glaaset ! 
Look Into the church flrom the market square: 
Nothfaig hut gloom and daiknesa there I 
Shrewd Sir PhUIttine sees things so: 
Well may he nairow and captkms grow. 

Who all his life on the outside 



But come, now, and Inside we^n got 
Now round the holy chapel gaze; 
Tis all one maoy-oolored blaze; 
Story and emblem, a pictured maze, 

Flash by you:— *tit a noble show. 
Here feel as sons of Qod baptized, 
With hearts exalted and turprisedl 



CkNl to his flrrt rode children sent 
Order, and Law, aod Science too, and Art, 
Endowed with all Heaven's favor oonld Impart, 
To make man oo this earth content 
But these from Heaven all naked came, 

How to oooduct them here unknowing. 
Tin Poesy relieved their shame, 
Comely apparel upon each bestowing. 

The sister Kine did oooe propose 

To Psyehe their poetks art 

With patient method to impart 
She, simple soul, preferred her prose: 

Hot over sweetly went her lyre, 
E*SB In the fabest summer night; 

But Love came by with look and fire, 
And the whole oourse was learned outrii^t 



Gleanings from German Kiudeal Papen. 

The operas performed at Leipsic in the month 
of April were the following : On the 2d, Wagner's 
Tannhduser; — 5th, Norma, (Frau Gundy as Nor- 
ma); — 8th, Meyerbeer's PropMle, (Fides by 
Frau Gundy) ;^16th. The Vampyre, by Marsch- 
ner; — 19th, Mozarfs ZavberJUke, (Sarastro, 
Herr Burger, Queen of the Night, Frau Gundy) ; 
— 21st, Oberon, by Weber, (Fraulein Petermann 
as Rezia, her first attempt on the stage) ; — 2Sd, 
Tannhduser; — 24th, Martha, by Yon Flotow, 
(Lady Harriet Dunham, Frau Gundy; Lionel, 
Herr Rcssler) ; 26th, Rossini's " William TeU," 
(Tell, Herr Meyer; Arnold Melchthal, Herr 
Damke; Mathilde, Frau Gundy) ;~28th, Wag- 
ner^s Lohengrin. In all, nine dififerent operas in 
ten representations. 

Speaking of the novelties in the way of com- 
position, the Signale mentions a revival of the 
piano-forte sonata form, so little practised by com- 
posers of Ute years. Since the three published 
by Johannes Brahms, the new star heralded by 
Schumann, sonatas seem to have broken out on 
all sides. In one week there appeared four new 
ones by the following authors : Liszt, Debrois van 
Bruyck, Fliigel and Gouvy; the two first are 
dedicated to Robert Schumann. 



Some wag of a German in New York has been 
hoaxing the editor of a mnsical paper in the 
Fatherland, who, under the head of musical news 
from America, seriously informs his readers that 
the new grand oratorio of ^ Balaam," by the dis- 
tinguished American composer, Fum, is shortly 
to be brought out 

A letter from Leipsic in the Itheini$che Musih- 
Zeitung makes the following criticism upon the 
singing of Madame Goldschmidt, which is in- 
teresting for its singularity at least, and must pass 
for what it is worth. 

** The judgment that we formed of Jenny Lind's 
art, when we heard her for the first time ten or 
twelve years since, we found this time confirmed. 
Her virtuosity could not easily be equalled or 
surpassed ; — she is a striking proof of what may 
be accomplished by an earnest and inspired 
artistic will, and by an iron perseverance, backed 
by real talent, even with naturally moderate vocal 
means. In our view, Frau Lind-Goldschmidt is 
especially fitted for the elegiac and fine conversa- 
tion ^^nre; while what is earnest, and demands 
fire and passion, is less suited to her peculiar 
artbtic nature. Unsurpassably fine was her ren- 
dering, at that benefit concert, of Die Sterne 
sehau'n in stiller Nacht, by Mendelssohn; of 
« Mignon's Song," by Schubert, and the Swedish 
Herdsman's Song, by Bei^ ; as well as that of 
Yielka's part in the Trio with two fiutes from 
Meyerbeer's ** Camp of Silesia." But in the de- 
livery of the aria, " On mighty pens," from the 
** Creation," she seemed to us to be less in her 
sphere. Perfect as her singing was here in all 
technical respects, yet (in this tone-picture in the 
noblest sense so cheerful, but springing from the 
highest religious mood) we missed that deep in- 
wardness, that high enthusiasm, which are so in- 
dispensable in such music. Frau Goldschmidt 
made this aria too light, too elegant A peculiarity 
in her singing, by which she efi*ects so much in 
pieces of a lighter kind and in her national songs, 
namely the long holding out of single tones in 



the dolttest pianissimo, also appears in her singing 
of grander styles under the form of arbitrary 
holds. Both in this piece from Haydn, and in 
Susanna's aria from the Nozze di Figaro, the 
total impression was injured by an expedient so 
effective in its right place. In her spiritual con- 
ception of the latter piece we could have wished 
for a little more of the sensual glow of love, as 
Mozart has here so finely characterized it 

** Unquestionably the most brilliant achieve- 
ment of Mme. Goldschmidt in the concert of the 
1 7th, was her delivery of the Lieder der Braut 
from Ruckert's Liebes/ruhling, composed by Ro- 
bert Schumann. Next to that we may name the 
aforesaid air of Mozart, while the air from Bel- 
lini's Beatrice di Tenda lay in its nature farther 
from the naturel of the artist Besides a perfect 
mastery of the mechanism of singing, the Italian 
music requires also Southern fire and passion, as 
well as lai^e vocal resources adapted to the ex- 
hibition of sensuous euphony. Here all must be 
painted in bold and strong strokes, if the almost 
tetchy music of the gay South, which in itself 
contains but litde high artistic worth, is to receive 
a real importance. But we must not expect all 
this from a talent so decidedly formed for the 
more tender elegiac genre, as that of Mme. 
Goldschmidt, especially now that her vocal 
powers are no longer quite sufficient for such 
ta^ks. The voice in fact is no longer entirely 
fresh; the lower notes are veiled, and the ex- 
treme upper notes somewhat sharp and thin. 

** The other two songs given in this concert, 
namely the Widmungslied, composed by Gold- 
schmidt, and the ** Bird Song" by Taubert, are 
of small consequence as compositions, and owe 
their charm to Mme. Gddschmidt's singing. In 
the latter the singer showed an eminent virtuosity. 
But whether with this expenditure of executive 
skill anything really beautiful was realized, we 
might doubt: in our opinion the singer here 
occasionally oversteps the limits of the Beautiful, 
— ^for it cannot possibly belong to the domain of 
the tuneful Art, nor can it be a worthy task for 
such an artist, to produce sounds, which are only 
in place when heard from the feathered popula- 
tion of the fresh green wood." 



Jot Dwlght'i Jonnal of Mvrfo. 

From my Diary. Vo. XLVIIL 

Man 80. Stopping at Greenfield, Mass., the other day, 
though unfortunately I did not meet the gentleman I 
hoped to see, I gathered an item or two fimn another 
source in relation to musical aflkirs there. A good deal 
of attention has been paid to the divine art in that qoar- 
ter, in time past; besides the efibrts of Dr. Tuckerman, I 
heard of a concert given some time sioos, in which ttie 
staple of the performance was the music from Neukomm's 
** David/' as published b one of the recent singing-books ; 
of another concert more recently glyen by the ** Old 
Folks," at which Billings, Holden, Reed, Kimball, and 
their compeers, again made their appearance— and with 
such effect as to leave a surplus above the expenses of 
some $60; and this week the children and young people, 
under the iead of T. M. Dewey, Esq., are to perform 
Boot's juvenile cantata of the ** Flower Queen.'* For 
one I go for all these. Let us have them all. Beget a 
tasts for making music the grand recreatkm. Let them 
sing *« Ifi^esty,*' and ''Complaint," and ** Virginia," 
and other tunes of our faUien; the contrast between 
them and the mnsio presented by Dr. Tuckerman must 
be appreciable to the meanest oompreheosion in time, 
especially to younger auditors, who have no pleasant 
assooiatloAs connected with the tones of the ** Old Folks.'* 

For my own part the old ** pennyroyal tunes ** have a 
peculiar charm for me. I have formerly known them 
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all, I believe, and when, the next evening after leaving 
Greenfield, I heard a tune or two at an ** old folks' re- 
hearsal'* in Northampton, preparatorj to a concert there, 
the women taking the tenor, the men the air, as in the 
days of the old ** Village Harmony," I most confess I 
listened in a state of genuine delight 

** And on ths vinga of mighty wfaids 
Cvmm fljring all abroMV' 

sang they, and I felt again something of that feeling with 
which Billings's "Ifiycsty" used to Inspire me when a 
child. Some years since 4 used to hear the symphonies 
in Boston on Saturday evenings, and sing old tnoes the 
next, with a good old singer who complained that none 
of the young folks could read that music now-a-days, 
and who believed that singing was no longer taught with 
its ancient success. 

I made a very pleasant acquaintance on this trip, with 
a young gentleman who spent the night with me at 
Warner's hotel in Northampton, which, by the way, I 
understand is on the spot where Pomeroy, of Bunker Hill 
memory, kept tavern, in the days of Billings, and Beed, 
and Swan. My new acqniJntance was no other than 
the organist of the recent ** Prima Donna Waltz " anec- 
dote. 

Mr. does not pretend to justify such an arrange- 
ment, but puts this very pertinent query: Whether under 
constant pressure from the congregation, and finally the 
danger of losing his place, it is to be wondered at that 
the severe school of organ-playing should at length give 
way to the performance of popular airs? ** Two years 
ago," he said, ** nothing could have induced me to play 
a secular air for a voluntary in church. I always con- 
demned such performances, and persisted in my course 
Sunday after Sunday, although importuned by my 
friends to introduce such familiar melodies as they liked." 
He told me how at last he gave way so far as to give 
Chsta JXva, and it proved a famous " hit," though per- 
haps a fatal step. From a note which I have received 
this morning, I extract what I think a well put view of 
the matter, and I have had experience enough in choirs, 
as leader, to know how to sympathize with an organist, 
who must play before an audience of whom not one per- 
son In twenty has any conception whatever of the bean- 
ties of harmony, and to whom truly, fine organ-playing 
if a bore. 

** Since that /afol tUp," he writes in effect, "I have 
introduced such things in my voluntaries, and they have 
finally led to the crime of my arranging the " Prima 
Donna" as a church tune. I did it to gratify my con- 
gregation, laughing in my sleeve at the absurdity of the 
thing. Now the idea of Mr. Dwight being so horrified at 
Iku novel and 'literal fact,' somewhat vexes me. He 
writes as though nothing of the sort had ever before been 
heard of; as though that * fast organist' was to have the 
honor of being first projector. Church music books are 
full of these things. I need not name them, yon and Mr. 
Dwight know what they are. [Yes: * We are all nod- 
din,' ' Batti, batti,' * Harmonious Blacksmith,' Scottish 
songs and Irish melodies, &c.] Now the question comes 
up, who is to blame? The organist or arranger, or the 
congregations? I contend that the congregations are. 
b it to be expected that a common audience in our 
country towns, or in our cities, for that matter, can ap- 
preciate such music as those who have studied the 
science? 'Milk for babes,' — our congt-egatlons want 
their ears tickled with familiar sounds. * Tis the last 
rose of summer,* phiyed as a voluntary, will invariably 
please an audience. [Yes, that is true, more's the pity, 
of the oifdiieiice—there may be a few exceptions, but they 
don't paff th€ salary.] They think nothing of the pro- 
priety of the thing, so long as they are pleased. Our 
coijgregations have yet to learn what U pure church 
music, and to appreciate it — then I can once more adopt 
It As to this matter of propriety, another ' organist in 
one of the Connecticut valley churches ' got up a dra- 
matic illustration of the Day of Judgment, by * tooting' 
out the last trump upon his trumpet and hantbois stop I 
In principle I am opposed to anything of the sort Now 
I go for having this matter thoroughly discussed. Have 
it thoroughly presented to our congregations ; have 
them told through the press what church music is, what 
organ voluntaries and Interludes should be; and have 
the general taste made good, and it need not be long 
before we shall hear the deep-toned choral reverberating 
in our churches." 



My Mend forgets the proverb about makhig the horse 
drink, though he be easily taken to the water. All our 
musical papers may give themselves, heart and soul, to 
the work; but suppose our organist's auditors will not 
subscribe for and read them, what is to be done about It? 

Is there not a good deal of meat in our organist's nut> 
shell ? I confess I thhik there is. No one ought to give 
way to the merely popular taste, but how many of us 
are without sin in this matter? Now, in the case of this 
young man, who has greatly interested me, and whose 
great aim is to acquire the means of solid study in 
Europe, and who has gained an unfortunate though . 
anonymous notoriety, the ''Prima Donna" Ai/mws seems 
venial, and excusable In comparison with many a per- 
fdhnance in Boston and New York, by men who profess 
to be the arbiters of taste, the oracles of music. Again, 
a taking melody, slowly and solemnly sung in a country 
place, where none of our ridiculous associations surround 
it, is to my apprehension not so bad as to entertain a 
'* West end " congregation with the music, before service, 
in which Sontsg or Alboni called out its tears two nights 
before on the stage. 

I don't justify that Prima Donna Waltz, but in this 
case excuse it 

Jia^f 21ifL — Had some talk this evening after this 
manner: What queer ideas those who have had no proper 
opportunity of cultivation have of musical matters! 
Some time since a person from the country inquired at 
one of our principal music stores for something suitable 
for an orchestra. " How large is your orchestra ?" asked 
the gentlemanly proprietor. 

** About sixteen instruments— principally flutes!" 

A. — That makes me think of the man who called at 
the same place for some classical music— finally conclud- 
ing that he should like the overture to Don Juan arranged 
for two flutes. 

D.— I remember when I was a boy, the flute disease 
prevailed everywhere, and the measles, kine pox, and 
Yankee Doodle on the flute were alike inevitable. Of 
late years we seem to be suffering from a wide-spread 
distemper of accordions, or squeals, as T. irreverenUy 
calls them. Insomuch however as this instrument seems 
to necessitate some attempt at harmony, I think it an 
improvement 

A.— Do you remember the old Pierian Sodality at 
Cambridge? 

D.— Of course. 

A.— When I was in ooUege at one time its instruments 
were divided somewhat In this manner: six flutes, three 
violins, one horn, and) I believe, one contra-basso. At 
another epoch it is said to have dwindled down some- 
what—to a single member, who played the comet-«- 
piston. 

D.— That must have been the. time when at an Exhibi- 
tion the music was "made" by our college oi^ganist 
upon the little old instrument over the President's head, 
and ** Joe" finding the speeches rather dry settled himself 
into a comfortable nap, firom which he was awaiiened by 
a loud "Expectatur Musical" fh)m the venerable old 
Prex. 

A.-:-Most of our countrymen have yet to learn what 
an orchestra is, and I fear it will be a long time before 
our cities will have them of their own. I know of but 
one attempt at orchestnl music by our own people, and 
that is the amateur club in Boston. 

D. — With the great musical talent which certainly 
exists among us. It is a pity that so few, so very few, 
who do give some time and labor to the study of Instru- 
ments, should stop so soon and be satisfied with such 
small attainments. I think one reason of this is, that no 
music of a higher character is accessible to them than 
arrangements of operatic airs, and these pall upon the 
taste so soon. How difl'erent it is abfoad where the easy 
quartets, quintets and trios of Haydn and his contem- 
poraries are a never falling source of delight to per- 
formers, who are unable to execute the works of Mozart 
and Beethoven. 

A.— Ah, yes, if we amU only induce our village mnsi . 
cians to make a point of playing somethmg of this kind 
the great step would be gained. 



THE WONDROCfb WI 
Came North, and South, and East, and West, 
Four sages to a mountain crest 



Each vowed to search the wide worid round, 
Until the Wondrous Well be found. 

And here, as simple shepherds tell. 
Lies clear and deep the Wondrous WelL 

Before the erag they made their seat, 
The polished waters at their feet 

Said one, " This well is small and mean; 
Too petty for a village green." 

Another said, ** So smooth and dumb, 
From earth's deep centre can it come? " 

The third, " This water seems not rare, 
Not even bright, but pale as air." 

The fourth, " A fane I looked to see; 
Where the true well is, that must be." 

They rose and lefl the mountain crest; 
One North, one South, one East, one West 

Through many seas and deserts wide, 
They wandered, thirsting, till they died. 

The shepherds by the mountain dwell. 

And dip their pitchers in the Wondrous WelL 
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The so-called Cltmieftl Fonii in Xnstmrnenta] 

Mniio. 

We have recently had much discuflrion as tc 
what coiutitutes a Symphony, and whether cer- 
tain orchestral producdona, of novel and eocen* 
trie strnctore, by adventurous American com^ 
'poeers, were symphoniea. In that discnsrion the 
eaeentaals, ao far at least as form ii concerned, oi 
what mtincianfl always mean by the clasBical 
Symphony, were clearly pointed out It is a 
concerted piece for a full orchestra, of some 
twenty or more independent parti or voices, eacl 
maintaining its marked individuality, which it 
mei^ges only occasionally in full bursts of harmony 
with the whole, or now and then retiring intc 
silence for a time, like a party in a conversation, 
but always with an implied presence in the back* 
ground. It consists moreover of several succes- 
sive movements, of different character and tempo 
each of which forms a musical whole in itself 
while each is in some ^oanner kindred or related 
to the others, and necessary to the full develop- 
ment and satisfaction of the musical train of ideas, 
feelings and suggestions once set 'in motion; so 
that the symphony shall live in the hearer^s mind 
an artistic and poetic whole, like a great painting, 
or group of statuary, or harmonious pile of archi- 
tecture. It almost always opens with an Allegro, 
Allegretto, or some degree of quick movement 
of peculiar structure; which is almost alwayi 
followed by a slow movement, as Adagio, An- 
dante, and so forth ; then comes almost always the 
playful and fantastic Minuet and Trioof Haydn'i 
time, or Scherzo of Beethoven ; and the conclu- 
sion or Finale is a lively movement in the rondo oi 
repeating-in-arcircle form. We say almost always ; 
for there are modifications and variations of the 
type, not enough to obliterate its essential fea- 
tures. 

Now in the controversy referred to, it has been 
contended that this uniformity of pattern in the 
composition of symphonies, ftc, was a sheer con- 
ventionalism, a mechanical aping by subsequent 
composers, great and small, of what one original 
and successful composer before them chanced to 
da It has been scouted as a matter of mere 
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)recedent and slavish imitation. We 'wish to 
tuggest on the other hand a few quite brief and 
^neral, but by no means idle or fanciful consid- 
erations, 'which seem to show that this form is not 
iltogether arbitrary; that the musical instinct 
tself by the inward law and fatality of its own 
working has run into this very form; that it 
itands by the force of nature, vitally organic. It 
s one of those designs which Nature knew what 
ihe was about when she slipped it, as it were by 
iccident, into the hands of the composers who 
irst set the model. The seminal principle of a 
plant's life runs not more naturally into stem, 
eaves, flower, and fruit, than the musical instinct, 
ixcited by a given theme, and working in pure 
nstrumental tone-freedom, ^without any shackle 
>f words, dramatic plot, or outward extra-musical 
ipplication, — especially when it has the large 
orchestral means, — runs into the essential like- 
less of the Symphonic or Sonata form. 

In its earliest efforts, working with the simplest 
neans, as a single instrument, the violin, or harp- 
iichord, in the times of Corelli, Bach, &c., this 
:endency resulted in what is called the Sonata. 
The violin Quartet, the Trio, the Quintet, &c., 
ill follow the same bent With the full orchestra, 
IS Haydn could command it, it becomes the Sym- 
phony. And even the Concerto, in which a solo 
nstrument shows off, amid rich orchestral sur- 
roundings or accompaniment, or rather steps to 
:he foot-lights before fit orchestral scenery and 
t)ackground, the same tendency to the same 
brm is essentially observed. What is technically 
called " the Sonata form " is common to all such 
classical productions, whether for one or many 
instruments. This form, we say, is not mere ac- 
cident ; the reason of it is to be sought in the 
nature of the human soul and in the correspond- 
ing nature (as type or language) of Music. 

Consider how it is with us when any matter 
interests us and excites us to that pitch of feeling 
in which music steps in as the natural language. 
Our whole nature is engaged in it. The Head, 
:>r thinking principle ; the Heart, or feeling prin- 
L'iple ; the Will, or active principle ; and more or 
less (amid these earnest powers) the lively, recrc- 
itive play, or " heat-lightning*' of Fancy, — all take 
part in it, all in turn arc principally addressed hy 
it Every earnest affair of life engages a man by 
turns intellectually, emotionally, practically or 
with an impulse to action, and humorously or 
fancifully. Reason, Passion, Will and frolic 
Fancy: these are elements which enter into 
every earnest passage of our lives, and these 
seek each its type and representative in the forms 
of an Art so perfectly human and so pliant to the 
motions of the human soul as Music. If a matter 
iecply and earnestly taxes our reasoning, logical, 
truth-seeking faculties for one spell, it is a law of 
Dur nature that we quit thinking and only feel 
stbout it for another spell ; what was a thought, a 
study, has become a sentiment ; it has modulated 
Dut of the coolly intellectual into the feeling and 
religious mood. It was an argument, an emulous 
labor of the brain ; it has become a lyric of the 
beart, a prayer, a hymn, an aspiration, a softly 
rising incense and aroma of the faith that is in 
lis, loving, hoping, longing and believing. And 
then, the more we have been iii earnest, the 
more naturally comes the reaction of playful 
fantasy and humor, the more ready the sugges- 
tions and heat-lightnings of a quick, surcharged 
midsummer fancy, the scherzo humors that so 



oflen flash from characters of deepest pathos. 
But the circle of moods is not yet complete. 
Thought, feeling, fancy, are but turnings of the 
living stream that yet must ultimate itself in 
action, must rush into deed, and so pour its life 
into the great ocean whence all proceed and to 
which all tend. Such is the history of anything 
that seriously occupies the human mind ; such are 
the moods or phases through which life ever modu- 
lates; and you trace the perfect analogy and 
correspondence thereof in everything that 4i8a 
life and movement, in every Art and language 
that expresses life, — especially in Music wh««e 
very soul and origin is motion, measured motion 
or vibration, and which is thereforo the natural 
language par excellence of the emotions, of the 
feelings, o ilhe heart. 

The musical instinct or genius, once inspired 
and warmed up to the creative point, commences 
with a theme, which instantly becomes the germ 
or motive of a general design. (Of course we 
are speaking of pure music, music without verbal 
text, or dramatic plan, music flowing " at its own 
sweet will," choosing its own focms, and sufficient 
to itself, which Richard Wagner may deny to be 
possible, but which the greatest masters all affirm 
in the most triumphant manner in their works.) 
The first, or Allegro movement of a Sonata or a 
Symphony comes the nearest to the character of 
intellectual or learned music. It takes up a 
theme, or themes, and proceeds to the discussion 
and elaboration thereof. It begins with a princi- 
pal theme or subject ; presently, with the natural 
modulation into the dominant or relative key, 
comes in a second or counter-theme ; these two 
are developed a little way, when the whole pas- 
sage is literally repeated, as if for the purpose of 
fixing the themes clearly in the mind ; ader the 
repeat comes their more extended development 
and treatment A sort of analytic investigation 
of all that is contained in themi goes on ; detached 
phrases of one are blended with or offset against 
the other ; the two propositions are subjected to a 
sort of exhaustive musical logic, till all that is 
contained in them shall be fully brought out and 
verified. By a sort of refining, differentiating, 
intellectual argumentation these themes are de- 
veloped singly, in combination and in contrast, 
and are worked through various keys, abridge- 
ments, augmentations, episodes, digressions, into 
a most complex and various whole, in which the 
same original threads or themes continually re- 
appear, yet with perpetual sense of novelty. The 
intellectual principle delights in analysis and in 
the detection of differences and distinctions. 
So the symphonic Aflegro betrays a tendency to 
continual divergence and escape from the first 
starting-point It is like a critical exposition and 
discussion of the subject. It has a stricter scien- 
tific form and method than any succeeding por- 
tion of the Symphony. It excites reflection 
together with feeling. In its musical texture it is 
animated by the fugue spirit, though it seldom or 
never becomes a strict Fugue ; but through it all 
you have that sense of development, of proposi- 
tion and response, of imitation, echo, and analogy, 
of which the Fugue gives the strictest type. It 
is here, while listening to this part, that you are 
most apt to ask yourself: What may this Sym- 
phony mean t For if you do not seize the mean- 
ing herCf the after-movements will be likely (as 
our friend Fry asserts of every classical sym- 
phony), to appear like unconnected compositions, 



having no more to do with one another than the 
different items in a miscellaneous concert pro- 
gramme. The Allegro demands severe and un- 
divided attention, conscious mental application, on 
the hearer's part, like a profound discourse ; and 
yet not precisely such attention, but with more 
abandonment, shutting out all other thoughts be- 
sides the music and surrendering yourself to its 
logical unfolding of its own pro{)Ositions, which are 
purely musical. 

People who go to concerts to be amused, to 
talk to music as they would dance to it, will not 
be much the wiser for the Allegro. They will 
make little out of it In Beethoven's music this 
movement frequently suggests to you the strife 
and struggle of two opposite principles, through 
difference and divergence sometimes finally 
rushing into each others' arms in the full perfect 
Chord of reconciliation, as of a common Truth 
underlying both. Such is somewhat the case 
with the Allegro of his Sonata Pathetique^ and 
still more of the C minor Symphony. A few 
bars of slow prelude or introduction, or occasional 
episodes of a wholly different movement in the 
midst of the Allegro, do not alter its general 
character. This then is the most analytic, differ- 
entiating and discursive portion of the composi- 
tion, and addresses itself more directly than the 
others to the Understanding. Here the inspi- 
ration of the whole work, which should be one 
throughout, wears mainly the deliberative phase, 
starting with propositions, in the discussion of 
which it has gone on more and more eagerly and 
earnestly, until the mood of such discussion is 
exhausted. 

The Allegro is generally followed by the slower 
movement marked Adagio^ LarghetiOj Andante^ 
&c. &c., and has more of calm, still feeling and un- 
questioning religion in it Here all the spirits 
converge again to Unity. They have forgotten 
all their emulous individualities, and are gathered 
about the altar of a unitar}' sentiment It is the 
baptism of pure feeling, and the meddling intel- 
lect is silent. Here is no thesis for discussion ; 
but prayer and incense go up from the heart. 
This is the deep and central sanctuary in this 
musical abridgement of man's life, which every 
good Symphony appears to be. This is the heart, 
as the other was the head. 

The serious Andante passes — sometimes through 
the frolic and fantastic Scherzo, or Minuet and 
Trio, (whose correspondence is sufficiently hinted 
above), — sometimes immediately — into the Rondo 
Finale, which is rapid and full of the spirit and 
preparation for action, full of resolve and fire. 
The sentiment, which has passed through the cru- 
cible of the judgment in the Allegro, and sought 
its divine repose at the religious altar of feeling 
in the Andante, having traversed its intellectual 
and its affective phases, now puts on its armor 
and moves on with alacrity for action. It seems to 
act itself out with buoyant confidence ; sometimes 
with sublime triumph, as in the march concluding 
the C minor symphony. Thought consecrated 
by feeling, deepened to a sentiment, becomes an 
act. And the general expression and character 
of this last movement of a symphony, compared 
with the others, is very nearly what the latest 
modern development in the history of music, the 
sensuous, brilliant music of effect, is, compared 
with the expressive and the scientific styles which 
were developed earlier. It is the Finale, the 
highly wrought and brilliant close, the passing off 
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of the whole thing in glory, overwhelming and 
astonishing the hearer. 

In criticizing the first part of the Symphony, 
we tell how the composer trecUs his theme; in 
criticizing the second, or slow movement, we 
inquire how deep and beautiful the sentiment; 
while of the last part it is more natural to remark 
its splendor of effect. We judge these three 
movements respectively, with reference to design^ 
to spirity to effect. There is most of the wilful 
and impetuous in the Finale. Presto, and even 
Prestissimo is not too swift a speed for it to gain 
sometimes by its momentum. 

Of course among the Symphonies, Sonatas, 
Quartets, and so forth, in vogue, there will be 
found plenty of exceptions to the strict order of 
the prevailing type here indicated. It is quite 
common, as we have said, for the Allegro, Alle- 
gretto, or whatever the first quick movement may 
be, to be preceded by some short slow introduc- 
tion. It is not unusual to find a Scherzo between 
the Allegro and the Adagio; and in some in- 
stances, as in several of Beethoven's Sonatas, the 
first and principal movement is an Adagio, or an 
Andante with variations. Sometimes there are 
as many as five movements. And more or less, 
in all composers whose works reflect the influence 
of Beethoven, the free, eccentric spirit of the 
Fantasia breaks loose repeatedly, but as it were 
episodically, in spite of the general conformity of 
the work to the prevailing type. These varia- 
tions do not prove the form a false and artificial 
one; but rather that it is something real and 
vital, and founded in nature, and therefore snch 
as can well aflbrd to allow of any latitude not 
fatal to the spirit of the whole. 

These are mere hints. Fully to develope and 
illustrate and apply all that is contained in these 
suggestions should require a volume and much 
patient study. It may be that it is a mere meta- 
physical speculation of our own. But we cannot 
help thinking that in these brief hints, which 
some one else may work out more completely and 
more beautifully, will be found at least a clue, a 
key to the solution of the question whether the 
classic Symphony, so-called, be merely a slavish 
copy of a chance design, or be a true form, 
founded in the very nature of musical inspiration 
and the very nature of the human soul. 

Of the issue between this kind of purely musi- 
cal symphonic unity, and the proposed extra- 
musical dramatic unity, which some of our 
moderns seem to wish to substitute for it in their 
reformed Symphony, we hope to speak hereafter. 




A Queer Professorship. — The government of 
Harvard College are said to be completely non- 
plussed by a recent bequest of $15,000, left by a 
certain sentimental Miss Caroline Plommer, for 
the endowment of a new professorship on the 
•* Philosophy of the Hesrl." They don't know 
whether it is to be an anatomical, a physiological, 
or a sentimental chair ; whether it is an animal or 
a poetical heart that is to be philosophized on ; 
whether thej are to take Webster's first definition, 
** a muscular viscus, which is the primary organ of 
the blood's motion," &c., or one of the twenty 
others, such as " the seat of the afi!ections." or 
some of its kindred. As the founder of the chair 
was a lady — and a single lady — we apprehend that 
it was the sentimental and not the carnal heart 
that she intended. She must have suffered, like 
Mrs. Skewton, from too much heart, and, wanting 
to rescue future single ladies from similar sur- 
plusase, determined to have the subject reduced to 
a philosophical system, with a learned professor to 
expound it to the young gentlemen who are 
usually the chief instruments in producing dis- 
orders of the heart. We wish the wise men of 



Harvard a happy issue from the perplexity into 
which Miss Plummer has involved them. We 
shall look for their determination with interest, and 
shall be especially anxious to know who is to have 
the honor of being the first Heart- Professor. 

The above is from the PhiUdelphia Bulletin. 
Fifteen thousand dollars will certainly compel the 
government to construe the Heart into something 
practicable, and establish a professorship of some 
sort We propose that they should turn it into 
the long called for professorship of Music : seeing 
that this ** divine Art" or science is commonly 
supposed to work so powerfully upon the feelings 
aod the passions, and that it therefore is perhaps 
as good an interpreter of what is called the Heart, 
as anything which a professor could profess. 



Mtisical Intelligence. 

Hamdbl AMD Hatdm Sogibty. — At the annual 
meeting of this Society, held on Monday evening last, 
the following officers were chosen for the year: Presi- 
dent, J. L. Fairbanks; Vice President, George Hews; 
Secretary, H. L. Haselton; Tressurer, H. S. Parker; 
Trustees^— John H. Pray, John F. Payson, J. H. Long, 
L. B. Barnes, John Dodd, Irwin I. Harwood, J. H. Ward, 
Edward Faxon, Geo. W. Hunnewell. We are glad to 
see this old society so ably sustained in the respectability 
and musical experience of its new government Mr. 
Meriam, the President of the last two years, declined a 
re-election. 

pROMBNADV CoRCBRTS. — We Understand the Bos- 
ton Brigade Band are engaged to perform for a 
course of Promenade Concerts in Dorchester. — 
These Concerts were very popular last season, 
both in the city and country, and will undoubtedly 
be well patronised this season by our suburban 
inhabitants. — TravtUtr, 



The RoxBURY Bbbthovbn Sogibty gave a Sa- 
cred Concert on Thursday Evening, under the 
direction of Mr. L. H. Southard. The perform- 
ances consisted of vocal Solos, Duets, Quartets 
and Choruses, selected from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Cherubini, Mendelssohn and Rossini. 



Castlb Garden Concbrts. — A fair house 
greeted Mr. Brough's complimental benefit last 
night. Weber's Model Overture, Euryanthe, 
opened the entertainment, followed by the slow 
movement of Bristow's last Symphony. This lat- 
ter work is elecantly written — clear, harmonious, 
classic-like, and was warmly received. The other 
pieces met with accustomed success. — To-night 
IS M. Jullibn's benefit. Fry's new symphony, 
Childt Harold, among other things, will be given, 
for the first time, after laborious rehearsals ; and 
to-morrow night, the closing Ball. — N, Y, Tribun*, 
Thurtday, 

A " Musical Congress," in the style of the great 
London and Paris Festivals, is in agitation among 
the Directors of the Crystal Palace, in which are 
to be engaged nothing less than Jullien's band, 
the Germania Society, Dodworth's band, the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and the Choral Societies of all 
our great cities. The project is perfectly gigantic, 
and if possible to accomplish, will throw in the 
shade ail European festivals of the kind. — Ibid, 



Vocal Music of England. — Dr. Gordon Hake, 
a scientific English gentleman, who recently lec- 
tured in this city upon ** Sleep " and ** Dreams," 
has been giving a couple of lectures in New Tork, 
in Dodworth's rooms, upon the ballad music of 
England, illustrated with songs by Mrs. W. F. 
Neill, and accompanied by the pianist, Mr. Timm. 



The Italian Opera troupe, under the direction of 
Sig. Arditi, have been performing Don Giovanni, 
as well as other operas, in St. Louis. Mme. 
Devries was Donna Anna ; Mme. Siedenberg, 
Elvira ; Mme. Pico Vietti, Zerlina ; Sig. Yietti, 



Ottavio ; and Leporello, we are told, was by i 
new hand. 

The Germanians were there also in the middl 
of the last month, together with Miss LeLmanu 
and they are this week in Detroit. 

Nbw Orlbans. — The French Opera troupe pel 
formed Weber's Freytchutz on the 16th, at th 
Orleans Theatre ; and Zampa on the 19th, for th 
benefit of Madame Berton. 



Paul Jullibn gave his last concert in Phils 
delphia, ,in the Musical Fund Hall, on the 19t 
May, assisted by Mr. Victor Chaume, Mr. Phili 
Mayer, &c. Paul treated his auditors also to 
grand Tombola, with chances of drawing copies c 
a lithographic likeness of himself. Paul ! Paul ! 

We read of the other little violinist, Camill 
Urso, giving concerts in Macon, Ga. 

A H b e r t ( e m e n 1 * 

A. WEBSTER ft L J. HOEFFNEB, 

■0SI6AL~lliMtTft0HBIITS 

No. 265 'WABHUTOTOX STHBIBT, 
(oomxaa oi wnraa stbbr.) 

PIANO-FORTBS, Semphloci, Melodeons, Onitan, TloHn 
Ttnon, yiolonMllOfl, Bmms, ClariiMts, Flatas, Ploeolo 
nftt, Aoeordeont, StriogB. Bows, etc 

We shall keep on hmad a great variety of the above nanu 
Instraments, and shall endearor to give satiaflustion to s 
purchasers, whether they dcdre the Iwet asd highest prloei 
or the cheapest Instraments. Orders by letter will be careftal] 
attended to. 

PIANOS TO LET, TUNED AND RBPAIRKD. 

Mr. WaaMia will also eontinne to give tnstrnotSon on ti 
Piano, Organ, Flute, Vtolin and Guitar. Ifr. Werner can 1 
seen at the Bales-room, or in the evening at his residence. N 
976 Washington St. May 27. 8m 

S. R. BLANGHARD, 

TlftACHfiK OF T1&« PIANO AND OKGA? 

Q^^TEBMS MODBEATK. 

Bealdenoet 94 "West Cedar Street. 
Rif«rnu$, Gio. J. Wsbb, Biq. Hay 20. 

Signor ATJaXJSTO BENDELABI, 

( F BOM N APLB8, ) 

TEACHER OF SINQING 

Besidence, 'Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 18 tf 

Germania Serenade Band. 

THE SERVIOES OP THIS ASs6gIATI0N can besecw 
by applying to 

H. S TELTOW, Agent, 
iiU tf aO Figrette Street. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 



965 "WaalUni^n Street, Bo«ton« 
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A SOPRANO WAKTED. 

F)R a church in Sarannah, Oa. A gpod soprano dngi 
and one who is a good musician and teacher, would recel' 
a fair aalary, and And seliolan. For Airther partioulars a 
quire at this oSoe. Mareh 11 Sm. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTUREBS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
QRAND AND SQUARE 

OF XTB&T DESCRIPTION. 



UTAREROOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. If 
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GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 

I00BF8 EICTCLOP£DU OF ID8IG : 

OOMPILBD BT JOHN W. MOORE, 

Wltli the amMaoee of other dJetfaigulihed men in the nnakial 
world. The Intention of the author le to make a moat com- 
plete and thorough work of the abore, which will be a dceid- 
eratum In the world of mujde. It will be publlahed In one 
elegant Rojal Oetaro rolume of about 900 pageei double eol- 
nmne, and will contain a complete 

IMetlonary of M nalcal Termf » 

▲ HISTOBT OF THE BOIEXCE OF MUBIO, 
from the earlleat time to the preeent, a 

TttatiM on Harmony and Thorongli Baas, 

a deaerlption of all known Mubioal iHmuiisiiTS, with the 
name* of thomoet dictlngnlahcd maken, and a complete Hnai- 
eal Biography of orer three thonaand of the moat dUtlngubhed 
Compoeera and Mueldani who hare ever lired. Mr. Moore has 
•pent aeTeral rean In compiling thie Talu*ble work. It Is now 
going through the pram aa rapidly aa wlU compor t with 
accuracy. 

P. S.— The abore splendid work, which wUI proTO luTaluable 
to eTcry profeaalonal musician, and to ercry amateur, will be 
ready this spring ; we hope In the month of March. It baa 
been delayed on account of the Immense labor bestowed upon 
It. and the dlfllculty of stereotyping a work sofyill of czampke. 
Tne delay, howerer, will enhance the ralue of tile work. 

Tne price, bound In cloth, will be f4 00. 

The price, bound In half calf, will be. . ..4 60. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, ft Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Comhlll, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR k WORTHINQTON, 

Cleveland. 
Will be for tale by all the book and music dealers In the 
country. 2m Feb. 11. 

JTohn Bimyan Still Lives I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

TBI BimKI ARn IHIMITABU AILUOBT OV 



PILORIM'S PROaRESS, 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 Inchm, most elegantly engraTcd on 
fnxL, by Andrews, containing 2W human flgures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian parsed, on his Journey from 
the dty of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Erery Christian flunily should hare 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TBarmoMuij of the strongest nature, too numerous to pob- 
llah, have been receWed by the publianer, from the moat dia- 
ttnguiahed men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JHIVETT, Pn1»Ualker. 

GEO. E. 8ICKELS is m oiar AOTHoninn Aoxivt fos Bob- 
TOW. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, Comhlll, 
where he keeps the EngraTing for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Ptames, designed expressly for It, at the loweat 
prices. Not. 12. 

PlAKO-FOKTl^ lKST1iljCT10?i. 

Q. A. 8CHMITT9 (From Qermsaxy,) 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE« 

IS now prepared to glre lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at hia own residence. No. 7 Hajmarket Place. 
Mr. S. may be addressed at the music stor»>s of OllTer Dltson 
or Nathan Rkhardson. 

Refers to the following gentlemen : JoRiv 8. Dwiobt, Esq., 
HALLBrr,BATX8 ft Co., Olitbi Ditsok, Natbam Ricbabdson. 
Oct. 8. 

N. D. COTTON, 

IMPOBTEK AMD DEALER UX 

English, French) and American Stationery^ 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

Ho« 13 Tremont Rovry Boatoit. 

%* Wedding and Tldtlng Cards Engrared and Printed. 

16 tf 

GEORGE J. WEBB ft COS 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

Chsunlieray No* 3 'Winter Street, Boston. 

AT this Establishment may be found an el^ant and ezten- 
sIto assortment of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

al all priosfl. varranted equal to any in the Ameriean market, 
In the essential properties of Tone. Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
>rtment of 



MELODSONS AKB GUITABS. 

Mr. Webb*s long experience In the proftsslon of Music, ena- 
bles us to asture those persons restding at a distance, who may 
And It Inconrenlent to Tifit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an Instrument, that they shall be aa well serred by letter, 
(naming the price of the Instrument desired,) aa by person*! 
examination ; and thoae who may &Tor us with their orders, 
can ImpUdtlV rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webh*s best judg- 
ment In their IhTor. Any Instrument ordered can be ex* 
changed If It doea not suit. 

37* SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS* PRICES. 

. . . . AOBXTi f OB. . . . 

Lighte, Kewton U Bradbury*! Pianos, Hew York. 
Hailet, DaTis iu Oo.'i do. Boitoa. 

Ooodmaa li^ Baldwin'! Xolodeons. 

Feb 19 6m 



NOW READY. 



THE MOST COMPLETE 

FIAXrO-FOBTB ISTSTBUCTIOV BOOK 

OF THE AGE. 

A. E. ]nfJL.L.i:R*8 METHOD 

rOB TBB 
BBTI8BB BT 

jriJIalTJS KlfOBB, 

TBAV8L4TBD F B M ffBB « B B M A V BT 

G. A. SCHMITT. 



JI78T FUBZiIBHSD, 

CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn*a Oratorio of ELUAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handera Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Bakbb ft Sotoabb. 
PESTALOZZIAM SCHOOL BONO BOOK, by Gbo. W. Pbavt. 

Qoorgt p. Bood Ifr Co., PnUidiors, 

18 TremoBt street 



A. E. MULLER was the moat dlstlngnished Piaao-fcrta 
Teacher oi his time, and his works are held In high esteem by 
all European professors of music. 

JULIUS KNORR Is unexcelled as an Instructor, and is pai^ 
ticularly known Jbr his thorough knowledge of the mechanical 
properties of piano-playing, and the exceeding aptitude he 
poss(MLS for Imparting to pupils a full understanding of the 
peculiar requisites for finished execution, without whkh no 
one can attain any proAdency in the art. 

MULLER left a monument to his own memory In a well pre- 
pared Method of Piano Instruction, whkh has been so rerised 
and adapted to the modem style aa to make it a work of na- 
snrpassed merit. Retaining all the fundamental points of the 
ori^nal, Knorr has constructed a bMe of his own, of the 
most authentic and thorough nature. His tact In so arranging 
material for scholar* as to make it of the greatest possible 
adrantage, and at Just the time when required. Is well dla> 
played In this work. 

The Joint production of two such eminently praotioal taaeh- 
era cannot be other than an 

ELABORATE, THOROUGH AND UEIQUE 

BAonro 
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EVEBY BJSQJJIBTTE 
For each grade of Tuition and Praotioe. 

This work contains 

ALL THt IRSTRdOTIONS 

To be found in 

KNORR'8 PREVIOUS WORK8, 

Together with many 

SIi2iit(onxI, VuluMt, IMg^tngMt X^tssons, 

Mlaieh the author has found of the 

UTMOST IMPORTANCE IN HIS EXPERIENCE A8 

A TEACHER. 

This translation has been made by a German teacher, who 
brought to the task the reeulta of a long experience In Piano- 
forte teaching, both In this country and In Europe. 

The German Text will be found Taluable to many Teachers 
and Scholars. 

The work Is comprised In 170 laige quarto pages. 

Prieo 93,00. 

PubUshed by OLIVEB DITBOX, Boston: 

BiBBT k OoBDOB, New York: J. E. Gould, Philadelphia: 
D. A. Tbuax, Cincinnati : and by Moaie Dealers generally. 

QT^Coplcs can be sent by mall. 

In all ito ▼arioua branohea, 

NlBATIiT Ain> FBOMPTIiT EXSOITTBD, 

BY EDWAIID L. BAL.CH, 

^flltt Journal o£ fBLvLsit, No. 21 JS<))ooI %t. 

The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded him by the Masi. 
Charitable Mechanic Association for superior workmanship, 
may be seen at his ofBce. 

(O* MUSIC prepared tor Stereotyping* 

F. F, MtJLLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; ORGANIST of the Handel and H»dn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &o. fto. 

Reeidemeey Mo. 3 'Winter Piaee, Boetom, 

UTtf 



UABTHTS QUITAB8. 

THE subeeribers are aole agents for this dty, for the sale of 
thoee Justly celebrated Guitars. Prices from fSO to fSO. 
Erery Instrument is warranted to atand this climate. 

GEO. P. HEED k CO., 18 2Vcmoii< Stnet, 

HEUrS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE:. 

THE MANUFACTURER Is In poasesslon of numerous testi- 
monials ftom distinguished Musical Profeasora, who hare 



used the greatly Improrrd ACTION PIANO, commending It 
In high tmns. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Mnsle to an examination of Ita superiority. Is snUdted. 

GEO. HEWS, 805 ITosAMf f e» St., JBesle*. 
Apr. 10. tf 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

MAinJFAOTUBEB AND PTiATiTTR IN 
PIANO FORTE8, 

Mo* 344 "WaaMlni^m Streety Boston* 

PIANO FOR T£8 REPAIRED, TONED, ^ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 

KANUEL FENGZaLOSA, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 GnAT*a Block, eomor of Waahtogton 

and Summer Strseta. 

Referenets. 
Moasrs. CncKnwo, J. P. Jkwctt, Gio. PmroiAin, Boston. 
Messrs. Gmbok Pbabopt, B. U. SoBDn, Salem. 

Jan. 21. Sm. 



FIAHI8T AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OVVERS his serricesaa an Instructor in the higher hraachea 
of Piano playing. Mr H. mav be addreaMd at the mnslo 
stores of Natbam Riohardmii, 882 Washington St. or G. P. 
Run k Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

Rananioit :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, SS Mt Temon St. 
Mi« K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Mi« Nichols, 20 SouUi St. 
Mlas Mey, 5 Vranklln Place. ffeh. 18. 

X1E88ON8 IN SINGING. 

FREDERIC RUDOLPH 

RESPECTFULLT announces his intention to mnain in Bos- 
ton and glTO instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addreased to him at his residence (United 
Statca Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rieb- 

8m Feb. 11. 



Ule. OABBIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

INBTRUOTION ON THE PIANO, 

Am MAT Bl ADnUMW AT 

Psb.4 8m 55 HAMCOCK 8TRBBT. 

OTTO DBESEIa 

GiTes Instruction on the Piano, and may be addrssaed at the 
WiHTHBOP HoDst. Terms :— S60 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; 880 per quarter of 12 lessoi<s, one a week. 
Not. 12, tf 
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J. B. WHEATON, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at the Music Storss of Nathan Rlohardaon, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Bee 8. 

una BO8A GARCIA DE BIBA8, 

TEACHER OF TILE 

PIANOFORTE, 8INQINQ&. GUITAR, 

9 Someca St«y eomor HunrUom A'remne. 

MR« D« RIBA8 will glTo Instliietinn on the Oboe and 
Piute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, k: 
Boston, April 28. 9m 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

R«sldome« Mo« 56 Kmoelsoid Btveot. 

Oot.8. 8m 

A. W. FBENZEL, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Ho. 6 Aeona St., (heiween Chestnut and Mt Temon Sts.) 
Apr8 BOSTON. 
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Had the compoKiv, fiiMii tlip fouHeciilli ccii- 
(aiy, laid themielves out in Melody, tho &rt noulil 
have become Btationary from tlio moment of its 
Urtli, as it was witli the micjent!, and as it is j'ct 
Willi everj people which Europe boa not drairii 
inlolbccircicof itsciviliialion. Melodj' cxcrcbes 
■uch a powerful atlraction, that, once adioilted 



into couipi>»(ion, the best hcadi amoug thu musi- 
cians would have occupied themselves with it 
exclu^rcly. But wliat could tlipy have done for 
It ? I ought, howevcj', Rnt to aslc, from whence 
could thay receive it? Wero they to borrow it 
from the people, as was done tvro centuries ktor. 
when such a loan could take place without danger 
and even lo the benefit of the art, already rich 
out of its own mntcriiilsV But thai would have 
been the I'uin of luujic, at ihu lime of tlie oldcsl 
contrapuntists, siutu Ihcy iicvui' oiieo |>osseii.'ii.-d 
the means of accoiupanying the Amplest lutie. 
To n drinking song they would have set isome 
sort ofa Greek baNi, which Ibo true musical sense 
of the hoai-uw woulil liavo declaimed wronj;, and 
then they ivould liavo suiij; and played it witliout 
niiy uccompanimcnt ; Art would have H^n or 
have retrograded, if you will, to tlic stand-point 
of the iicoplu; from that jioint no further pi'ogress 
would have been possiblo ; the doors would have 
remained forever walled up. Dileltnntisin, which, 
like Meloily, was in the stale of nature, and which 
at that time only grouped itself around the win- 
elrelH, troubadours, and oilier mn.iictana wlio were 
no artists, would have exerted an imperious iii- 
Ituence upon the woiis of the composers; puriio 
in band, it would have demanded of thcin Melody, 
and only Melody, no itinlter whclhcr good or bad ; 
that whicli one has is always excellent, so long as 
he knows no other. What muaician, who w is 
an artist, could linvc resisted the demand of ihe 
public? Who would have puzKled his head lo 
achieve n piece of canonical counterpoint, whi^'h 
noboily wanted, to long as gold, fame, and (he 
satisfaction of writing things pleasant lo the cur, 
were to bo earned with so much smaller outlay ? 
In this case the germ of learned music wuuM 
have gone down in the popular music, and the 
Art would have sunk, nevei'to rise again. 

Thanks lo the holy Cecilia, our blessed patron 
saint, that she in her high providence inspired 
the old doctors widi that hatred for all Ihat was 
not natural, whereby they steered clear of a roclt, 
upon which all prcccdin;; systems of music bail 
gone lo wreck ! For ''"■Ti-^iud' ol year'' h.id r"; i 
wandered on the path of in^ituictiiu i.,.'< '':-. 
whicii were so atlijdivc, to (lov.evy, and , i 
always so nnfruillnl. With it have all the ' : 'Cs 
of antiquity begun niul ended. They chr,* hcd 
it from their savage state, to the ages ..f their 
splendor and even to the Inlcst periods of their 
political o.^iatencc. And what succcrJcd ? No- 
thing that added any originality lo th-> art of com- 



position. TuiTi your ejci to Asia, and you the 
lind nothing but a continualion of the same iicf 
tivo cfTcets, proceeding fivm the same causes. 

If a Bameau bad only come along In the tim 
of a Dufay and a Bincbols, who could have e 
plained to them Thorough Bass and tho fom 
tion of the Chord by Thirds placed one abo 
the other ; if other thcoi-ists bad taught them t 
true si'ales and the Diiilonic harmony (ihe wlir 
system of TliiiJs, Fourlhuaiid Fiftlis, in whi 
the sleps of the scale. Major and Minor, are en 
tHincil), then they wouhl have only iiecileil to > 
themselves to viork ; thu composers wouhl ha 
Iransfbrmed themselves into musicians ol on< 
and in ten years the art would hnvn made ma 
progress, Ihan in four centarius before. Let 
confess Ihat all we know is exceedingly [ike I 
esgof Columbiis; alllHingh Ihcrc is I his distinct i 
hctweeii Columbus and Itnmcau, lliat, when t 
latter came, tho egg was already standing on 
[loinl. He would have taken fooil care not 
to come before. If spcculalion ever could Hupp 
tho place of tho labor oi centuries, there wou 
bi? nothing left for time lo do. It wa4 lij' routi 
and blind groping, then, tbat the musicians had 
complete the theory of the Chord and the involvi 
relations ; and nothing, I opine, could lead the 
thither with more certainty, than the fundameni 
rules of the fiigued system; nay furlher, ll: 
alone could lead them ihere. 

The rule of the Canon imposed on the muaici; 
a constrained progi-csMon, whicli was prcdcti 
mined by the pivporlional dbtances. the ste 
and llie special kind of imitation. Xliu wlu 
dilTicnlty, which sometimes indeed was great, cc 
sistcd in reconciling the problem wilh the lili 
that was known of Harmony or pure Com[iosilic 
To Qatlcr thp car could not be the main busicit 
of Iho canonists, as we have said before ; inoi 
over they feared to offend the car by ihc loo fi 
[juent use of "dissonances, and their scruples 
Ihb direction were ean'ied lo tho greatest exec 
Obeying thus a prini'iple, which in itRclf h. 
nothing in common with the ndes of pure co; 
position, ihcy could not in the beginirin^'iiliv.i 
foresee to whit results Ihe Cunon would Ic: 
them, and so they stumbled as soon .is they m 
any other combination of notes than ihc pcrfu 
Major or Minor Chord. Among those unforcsci 
or accidental combinations, Ihcro wore some whi' 
tlicy thought lolerable in their dlssonnnt steps 
transilion tones. Others on llic contrary stru< 
80 hard upon tho ear, that they were scarce 
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Arillini» to let iIjudi pa>s uuilor tlmt title. The 
more tlio stvlc of iIm- C'iino]i !)«'iaiuc vcfnuMl, the 
more (lijieoveiifvS tliov mailc in the cutoirojv of 
tolerated <.-hords: but >u imnli the mon; too the 
painful dirtcords inullipliud, ;ui<l it needed only 
this to wound in iinaiiiui\iioii cars which were 
afraid of everythinji thnt did not hear the name 
of consonances in the boo);?. There was a multi- 
tude of ea.-es, in which the ruh-s of the Canon, 
nav, thoM: of Harmon v, sdd Xo. Tliat furnished 
matter enough I'ov disjniie. ^^'hi(•h :ide was one 
to talve between two powers, both of which had 
exacted the oath of fidelity on the part of the 
musiciauri V To sacrifiJ-e Harmony and split one's 
eaii«, for that thev were no longer barbarous 
enough; to limit the lawr? of the Canon, to dis- 
turb the symmetry that lay before their eyc<, 
the mathematical exactness — they wi'rc too simple 
yet to think of that. But if thov failed to brinjz 
these two points into harmony, there vanished all 
the merit of havinp; eoiHiuered a difticnlty, and 
the labor lost all value in the eye? of the judges. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. Tliev 
sou«5hl for outlets, «inrl gradually, in the course of 
long ages, they found out Preparations, lle^olu- 
tions, Sycopes or Tied notes, Anticipations, Uc- 
tardation?, the rules to which Transition notes, 
Holds. (Ferma(cuy) &e. arc .subject, — pure dis- 
coveries of the highest importance, vhieh at first 
passed for a sort of compromise between the de- 
mands of Harmon}' and the wilful, but not the 
Jess unlimited, caprices of the Fuque. In these 
e.vpedienta of lofty composition our ancestors dis- 
cerned a remedy, but by no meanij a nourishment 
for the ear, — a remedy which they, a-^ v;i.«e phy- 
sicians, used with ^reat moderation ami caution. 
But when the car had once tasted the forbidden 
fruit of dissonances, it accustomed itself so well to 
them in time, that what had been a cause of i)ain 
was transformed into a pleasure, and the technical 
into an ivsthetic neces>:ity. From that time foi'- 
ward dissonant iutricacie?'. introduced juu'po.-ely 
and multiplied through the satisfaction that they 
gave, became the soul of the imi)roved contra- 
puntal music. 

If I have not incorrectly expressed myself, the 
reader must have comprehended that the Canon 
is the source of the whole wealth of Harmonv, 
lind that never would such discoveries have been 
ut^de, if men had followed from the first the 
erroi-s of the melodie style or of free inspiration. 

After the Canon had been used for some time 
by the adepts in music only to profane ends, and 
as H strange and entertaining curiosity,*^ it was 
admitted also into composition ibr the church. 
There it could unite itself with the Koman Choral 
Chant, which it afterwards through a series of 
compromises, acceptable so far as the fonu was 
concerned, but destructive to the substance, ex- 
pelled from its unlimited dominion. The Choral 
Song was to keep on »nging the middle part, 
note by note, as it had always done, 'while the 
Canon claimed for itself th.e other voices. Out 
of this tradition grew the oldest form of Church 
works, so far as eounteri)oint was concerned ; the 
Canto fenno was still dearly distinguishable 
throughout ; but then came the manifold alterna- 
tions of the Canon, which, steadily multiplying, 
covered up and at last utterly suppressed the 
voice of the traditional Chant. The efl'ect was j 
to raise a wall of separation, not exiting for the 

*■ 'ihe oldast Ouuon, cited by IJnrney, is conijwsed to 
u secular text: " Sumer i.- icumen hi, Lhnde sing Cnccn.*' 



eves alone, between the ear and the church sonjc ; 
Kooa ihe musitrians allowed themselves to set 
a middle [)art of their own invention, and still of- 
tener popular melodies in its place. The prac- 
{'w.v. of titundiii^- the entire music of a Mass ujKin 
an altogether nrofane son<r is almost as old as the 
origin of counterpoint. Kiesewetter, who has 
reinstated the Flemish or Belgian school in 
the glorious rights of the higher antiquity, of 
which other historical iujjuii-ers had deprived it, 
gives us examples of the labors of a Dufay, an 
Klov and a FaU'jfues. the heads of a school before 
Ockenheim, who were the first to whom the name 
of conipo»<!i's could be attached without undue 
exaiiireration. Dufav, the oldest of these three, 
wiote a Ma-^s ujion the song: JJhomnr omie. 
Jo6([u'n\, the lieio of the fifteenth, and Palestrina, 
the hero of the sixteenth century, have written 
their most learned, if not their most beautiful, 
church compositions upon the same song. 

Burney exjiresses himself very strongh' about 
this j)ractice. Is there anything nioro absurd 
and disirustiu'j than to let the Mass be sun*? to 
s'treet and tavern songs V There are remarks, 
about which an intelligent man must be on his 
guard, precisely because every body raakea them. 
In the fii'&t place, the learned doctor shoidd have 
considered that this custom, profane and absurd 
as it may appear, maintained itself for tliree cen- 
turies : which for an absuixiity, that neither dis- 
guises nor excuses itself, is an extraoixlinarily long 
life. Then again Burney should have seen, and 
indci'd belter than any one else, that hei*e the 
in«'on::ruitv resides in the idea of the thinsr, and 
not in the thing itself. The popular melody 
adopled foi* the ( .'anfo flrmo was not used in the 
manni'r of a so-called principal melody to-day, 
and it exercised but little influence on the char- 
acter of the work, to which it served as a basis. 
Banished into the middle part, altered, and va- 
ried, amplified or diminished, aecoixling to the 
demands of the Canon, frequently interrupted 
by long pauses, pulled to pieces and freely imi- 
tated betweeji the other voices, covered above 
and belov/ with the counterpoint, this melody 
could not be reeojrniised as the same thev had 
been sinmng everv dav. There was noihin;; re- 
pulsive in it, therefore, at least for the ear. 

This practice in and for itself would seem io 
have deserved the most earnest attention of his- 
torians. Burney and his contemporaries should 
have inquired, what technical necessity could 
have upheld for three centuries long a custom so 
foreign and so contrary to the religious spirit of 
that age: they should have asked iheuisdves, 
what miracle moved the scholastic pedantry to 
borrow from the musical practice of the people a 
thing which it ho much despised, — a pedantry, 
we say, which in music, more than in any other 
ttrt or science, had piled uj) an impassable moun- 
t^iin of Greek and Latin woi*ds, that either had 
no meaning, or awakened only false ideas and for 
the most part had nothing in common with music ; 
a pedantry, which weighed upon it like an Alp 
and threatened almost to crush it. AVho can ex- 
plain to us this monstrous contradiction V f flat- 
ter myself it is explained in all that I have al- 
ready said about the music of nature and the 
original auxiliary souix-es of Music. 

The <:omposers, who for a long time and neces- 
sarily well', not in a condition to invent anything 
reseuibliu'' a melodv, needed ibr tluj erection of 
their contrapuntal staging a first and immovable 



1 plan, M-hich for this reason they called canto fenno, 
j At fii-st they l»jrn»we«l it frnui the Choral 8ong 
! of the Church; but after the knowledge of 
; Counterpoint and Haniiouy had made consider- 
; able progre^js, ol' which the jiro<luction.s of the 
old Flemish school afford proof, they saw very 
well that the Choral song with its uuoatural 
scales was a cramped and troublesome basis of 
operations. But what should they put in its 
place? To invent was hard; to invent happily 
still harder, if not impossible. In this perplexity 
the nuisicians, in spite of them.selves no doubt, 
were forced to j-ecognize, that the popular melo- 
dies, l>eing far more singable, and in respect to 
sonority and rhythm far more characteristic than 
anything that Art was able to produce, were 
much more readily adapted to the different de- 
velopments of fugued counteqwint. Many re- 
spectable people have become thieves by necessity, 
but shame-faced thieves, dreading detection more 
than punishment. That is the history of the old 
contrapuntists. They gave the people their own 
songs disguised, and thev understood bow to for- 
tify themselves against the complaints of the ear ; 
for they sinned not with the design of making 
their church comj^ositions more melodious, but, 
I repeat it, solely in the interest of counteriM)iut ; 
and this distinguishes them from 5ome moderns of 
the sixteenth century, who took these very songs 
and fitted to them accompaniments, out of regai-d 
for the melody, that is to say for the songs. 

Nevertheless in this way the melodic element 
began to creep into the works of the contrapunt- 
ists. With a singable middle part, the other 
parts t(X), which were fonned more or less upon 
its pattern, were constrained tg sing a little. 
Moreover towards a poor song, stripped of its 
secular text, thev had not to observe the same 
scruples as towards the traditional choral song. 
They took with it all those liberties, of which wc 
have already spoken: they took it to pieces and 
constructed the Canon out of its fragments. This 
new mode of treating tJie Canto FennOj which 
diverted it of its unavaibbleness and left it 
nothing but its name, w«us better suited to the 
recpiiremenls of the contrapuntal style, and 
therefore also moiv fiivorable to melotly, because 
tiio song, Ijclori- confined to the middle |>art, 
now p2s-ed about, by means of imitation, from 
one part to another. An example will make the 
thing <|uite clear. We bon-ow it from JosQUix 
DK PuKs (Josquinu-', or Jodocus Pi'atensis), that 
great man with a double historical face, that 
genius of the transition, which closes the list of 
the note-reckoners and opens that of the true 
composers. JoM^uin, who had mistaken his time, 
re-appeared, as every one knows, two hundred 
and odd yeai*s afterward^ under the name and 
form of Joiix .Skiiastian Bach. The mistake 
in the ehronolo"jv was therebv balanced; man 
showed what he was able to accomplish. 
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This id the Ilosanua of a Mas:*, made out of 
Faisans Regres, a song, which the boiis and middle 
part divide among them in a strict canon, and 
whose two upper parts present a sort of pai-a- 
phrastii*, but in respect to harmony very incorrect, 
fugue. The cadences from the third to the 
fourth, and from the ninth to the tenth bar, nuist 
have pained even the ears of thase times. 

There is a celebrated fact in the history ot 
music, which rcally seems to be in contradiction 
with earlier transactions. Josquin, they tell us, 
was a genius of the fir5t rank ; he threw all his 
predecessors into the shade, and his works even 
served for models to the com^iosei's in the second 
half of the sixteenth century. But was not this 
the very period of the complaints of the Council 
of Trent about the decline of church music? 
complaints, the justice of which the historians 
have never attempted to call in question, since 
they have made them known to us. They were 
indeed but too well founded. In whom then lay 
the guilt of this degeneracy, if not in the disci- 
ples of the Flemish school, the disciples of that 
very Josquin, whom Burney calls the father of 
harmony, although he was nothing more ihan the 
grandfather, the father of the real father, whoso 
name was Palesthixa. How then could pro- 
gi^ess and decline take place at once '/ Let any 
one examine the note-text, which I have just 
placed before his i^yes^ and he will answer much 
more clearly, than the prose of the historians. 
In the first place he will observe in it an immense 
progress, so far as it concerns the art of composi- 
tion, which under the pen of the great Josquinus 
Pratensis had already passed over into the state 
of Music. Then too he will see what it was 
that was complained of by the fathers of the 
Council of Trent, and with them by all goorl Cath- 
olics who went to church to hear mass. They 
complained not exactly of the decline of an Art, 
as yet too young and too impeifect to have had 
time to become corrupted ; but of the fact that 
the contrapuntal style had killed the old Church 
Song, and that it no longer suffered them to hear 
the words of the ritual, for mere fugues, imitcV 
tioDs and other canonical games, in which they 
were swallowed up as in a whirlpool. Such an 
Art, great as was its worth in the eyes of judges 
of the fine arts, was manifestly perverted in its 
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ap])!ii ••tlon ; ;»ud hence the un-hannonious Gre- 
povian Chant, which rcj)ro.-cnts Church ian<ic in 
the stat<; of nature, must hnvo r.^p'-Mrcd t(^ dc-orvc 
the pivf"rcncv2 belbrc the other. 

The stylo, of composiiion, which <.*aHcd out such 
ju.-t complaints, ini^ht alro have '/ivcn occasion 
iVjr other irricvanccs. Apart from the wron;; done 
by the canonists to the word<?, the rau«ic itself 
failed in all its duties towards the relii/ious acts it 
clothed ; but on that score neither the churchmen, 
nor the composers, nor any one else could trouble 
themselves at that time. The proper verdict 
would have lain against the rhnrarler of the mu- 
sic, and the music of that time possessed no char- 
acter : it would have been asking of the harmonico- 
nialheniatical scienct^ sonicthini:, which only the 
poetico-musical art could have afforded, and this 
art was as yet unknown. Kxpics?ion did not as 
yet exist, or if it was to ho fourid anywhere, ii 
could only be in execution, fu tlie arrani/cuicnr 
of the notes you do not see a shadow of it. 

Unmeanhifjucs.^^ — that is the most disliniiuisli- 
iuu and general character of tliis seeoiul ])eviod 
of music, which includes a cvde of about three hun- 
dred year-?, beginning with tlicj oldest nionunients 
of written counterpoint, and ending with Palcslri- 
na, the first of the expressive composers. It was the 
time of the Gallo-Belgian supremacy, which was 
founded and maintained throujrh several genera- 
tion;? of contrapuntists, of whom Dnfay, Ocken- 
heim,Jo>(iuin and Willaert were the masters, heads 
and representatives. A series of uninterrupted 
advances coiTesponds in fact with the tolerably 
regular chronological intervals, which separate 
these four reigns of the oldest musical dynasty, 
which Europe has acknov.ledged. We might 
divide it therefore into different epochs, as the 
historians did and have to do; but from our point 
of view, which is not theirs, the dates and names 
and steps of progress indicate nothing but the 
continued development of one and the same 
period. Whatever difTerence of knowledge may 
have existed between a Dufay and a Jo.-quin, a 
far more striking similarity unites them in the 
eyes of the moderns. We place them both in 
the same category of musicians, because in fact 
neither the one nor the other deserved this name. 
AVith them the musical sense resided somewhere 
else than in the recognition of the ear ; for they 
sought it outside of harmony. melo<lyaiul rhythm. 
They thought they could combine notes, a« we 
combine numbei's; and instead of that, they 
arranged the notes like the woixls of an unknown 
tongue, observing certain rules about their number 
and their symmetry, so as to suit the eye ; a pro- 
ceeding, which must have seemed absurd to the 
plain understanding of people at the time when 
it was practised, but now no longer so, since we 
know how to appreciate even its remoteft conse- 
quences. This manifestly idle labor, whose fii*st 
results were so insignificant, so barbarous and so 
Gothic, to use the term of the historian.s, was in 
reality no other than a labor of learning or deci- 
phering, to which the contrapuntists applied them- 
selves with all zeal, without knowing the results 
laid up in the future. God only knew them. 
Through the necessity of using the unintelligible 
words of the musical language in every manner, 
of transposing, inverting, grouping and combin- 
ing them, they gradually won from them the mys- 
tery of their meaning ; and after they had once 
penetrated their sense, this of itself gave the 
melodico-logical and the haraionico-grammatical 



con^tru^•tious, v.hich were henceforward requisite 
to briuii it out. From the jurisdiction of the 
eyes ]Mu?i(.' by degrees par^^od to the too long 
dormant jurisdiction of the car; from the state of 
a mere parasitical plant to the state of poetry. In 
the sixteenth century music finally became music; 
for this memorable century ])rnnonnccd the hu- 
mnn mind to b(» of aire ! 

[To be contlniud.] 
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Mendelssolin. 

[From the German of AV. A. L.\MrAnii'8.1 
(Contiuncd from p. 08 ) 

On the 12th of March, 1844, Mendelssohn con- 
ducted at Berlin the Israel in Ef/i/pty in accord- 
ance with the express wish of the King of Prussia, 
in whos(; dominions our artist's wofks kindled the 
greatest enthusiasm. His music to A Midsummer 
A'ir/Itl*s Dream was performed seven times con- 
secutively at Dantf?ic : and in March and April 
ihii An! it/on f was given entire. We hear of St. 
]*aul being i)erformed at Breslau, and of the 
Antigone at Athens in the original tongue, but 
with the modern music, a fact which Sophocles 
would have found difiicult to realize or reconcile 
with the ancient strains at the Dionysia. Julius 
Stern, a young German composer, superintended 
rehearsals of the tragedy with a view to its pro- 
duction in Paris, where we hear of its beingcoidly 
received — a thinoj not very creditable to Fronch 
discernment, or the worehippcra of Spontini and 
Auber. It was performed at the Covent Garden 
Theatre of London, in 1845. In the April of 
1844, iVIendelssohn was present at Leipsic, and 
assisted the Belgian violoncello player, Servais, 
in a public performance — with David and Servais 
he jjave a splendid reading of Beethoven's Trio 
in B tlal, the gem of the concert. 

But London had now an immediate claim on 
the services of Felix : and on the very day of his 
arrival in England he practised with Moscheles 
the variations in B flat for four hands. He lived, 
at this time, in the constant companionship of the 
most noted musician.s of the day ; and afterwards 
appeared both as conductor and performer before 
the London public. He led his .S7. Paul at Exeter 
Hall ; the music to .4 Mid.siimmn' yight\^ Dream^ 
and his irymphony in A minor, at the Philhar- 
moni'", be-iules phiyiug Bach's Triple Concerto 
with Moscheles and Thalberg, repeated on another 
occasion with Dbhleras a substitute for Thalberg. 
I cannot omit in this cursory account of some of 
his appearances in public some mention of a mon- 
ster concert in London, showing the immense 
resources available during a London season, and 
the capacity for enjoying and enduring amon^ 
English audiences. Germans will be astonished 
to hear that no fewer than thirty-eight pieces 
wev(^ set down in the programme ; but the splendid 
phalanx of artists was a sure guaranty of success. 
Of the " stars," I must give the names of Men- 
delssohn, Grisi, Shaw, Mario, Salvi, Lablache, 
Staudigl, Madame Dulcken, Thalberg, Sivori, 
Joachim (a pupil of David), the harpist Parish 
Alvai's, and Benedict, whose performance with 
Mendelssohn and Mme. Dulcken, of a trio, noc- 
turne et valse hrillante elicited groat admiration. 
At the eighth Philharmonic Concert, in July, the 
Walpurgis Night was performed under Mendels- 
sohn, and the day afterwards he played before a 
select circle in Mr. Klingemann's house, the Va- 
riatioius Sdrieuses (op. 54), a duet on themes from 
Weber's Preciosa with Benedict, and several 
accompaniments for Adelaide Kemble. But it 
was cniefly as a conductor that we heard his 
praise sounded, and nothing could be more flatter- 
ing than the accounts sent to us at Leipsic, by an 
English corrospondent, of the enthusiasm our 
artist created by the magic wand (Zaubei'slab)y 
which instilled such life and energy in the sleepy 
spirits of the orchestra. On the 10th of July, he 
left London, and, after visiting Berlin and other 
places of less importance, determined to pass the 
winter at Frankfort, and devote himself exclu- 
sively to composition. His post at the Gewand- 
haus was filled by Gade, a young Danish artist 
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Of tlie new piwluctiona which had appeared 
this year from the pi'n of ^londelssohn, the most 
important were his music to Racinr's J/Zirt/Zc^and 
the fifth book of the Soriffs without Words, hc^di'H 
several vocal pieces. 

At Frankfort durintr this period, Mendelssohn 
began his preat oratorio, Elijah^ by carefully 
arranging and connecting the words adapted to 
that noble mnsical dmma. The subject had sim- 
gested itself to his mind years before he actually 
put pen to paper ; but he wisely drew out a plan 
of each part before commencing the music. The 
music to the (Etltpna Coloncsiis, the grand trio in 
C minor (Op. 6C), the last volume of the Sonf/s 
without WorJSf the Yioliu Concerto, and some 
works of less importance, sprang into existence at 
this time. In Leipsic, David and Gade acted as 
joint directors of the musical meetings; and, if a 
complaint was made of the weakness in the vocal 
department, none could question the efHciency of 
the violin players, represented this season by 
David, Joachim, Ernst, and Bazzini. David at 
the last concert gave a splendid reading of the 
violin concerto by Mendelssohn, who had written 
to him on the way he wished it to be treated, 
and introduced some fresh cadences to make his 
friend's triumph the more complete. In the win- 
ter of 1845, Mendelssohn and Moscheles consented 
to assist jointly at the Conservatory, Miss Dolby 
from England had been engaged as a solo singer, 
and Jenny Lind was to appear at stated concerts, 
while David and Joachim wvw the chief instru- 
mental performers. On the fourth of December, 
the Queen of Song, then in the zenith of her 
power and attractions, came before the Leipsic 
audience. She began wiih Casta Diva^ from 
and a.ssisted Miss Dolby in the duet from Romeo^ 
besides giving the air from Don Juan, Ich grausam, 
o mein Geliebter^ and the two songs of ^lendels- 
sohn, Auf FWgeln dvs G esan ges , Sind Leise zieht 
durch mein Gemiith. She sang, at a second con- 
cert, a scene and aria from Figaro ; the Ob die. 
Wolkey from Dei' Preischufz ; the Finale from 
Euryauthe^ and a Swedish melody. Felix played 
his concerto in G minor, and No. 6 from the fifth 
volume of the Liedcr. He listened to Jenny's 
warblings with great eagerncM, sharing the enthu- 
siasm of the public, and giving vent to his feelings 
at last in the exclamation, Ja^ es ist etne sehr brave 
Person. We remember his reading one of the 
countless panegyrics on the gifted vocalist, and 
remarking, gar nicht zn vie) gesagt, (Really 
that is not sayinw any too much.) On th<; 1 2th 
of April, 1846, Mendelssohn appeared in jiublit; 
for the last time as a piano-forte player, assisting 
David in one of the G major sonatas for piano 
and violin oi Beethoven, and giving the C minor 
symphony and a Lied of his own. 

Mendelssohn's almost undivideil labor was now 
given to the completion of Elijah, which he in- 
tended to bring before the public in the August 
of 1846. In the early part of June of that year, 
ho sent the voice parts to England, and a gentle- 
man of the name of Bartholomew, known as the 
skilful transjioser and adapter of the libretto, 
arranged the English words, taken chiefly from 
the 15ih, 17th, and 18th chapters of the first l)ook 
of Kings. The oratorio begins wi»h Elijah':^ 
profjhet y of the fauiine, followed by the crtes of 
the sullerers; then the departure of the prophet, 
the raising to life of the widow's son, the destruc- 
tion of the priests of Baal, the opening of Heaven, 
the gathering of waters, and the wondrous hymn 
of- gratitude and praise with which the first part 
concludes. The second part contains the perse- 
cution and flight of Elijah to the wilderness ; bis 
glorious translation to Heaven ; and the prophecy 
of the Messiah. Of the importance and power 
of the music in this work I will speak a few words 
hereafter. It is surprising to read of the vigor 
and energy which seem to have carried Mendels- 
sohn through so much exertion this year. lie 
undertook the direction of no less than three 
musical festivals which followed closely after each 
other. The fii-st, at Aix-la-Chapelle, was attended 
by Jenny Lind and Julius Rietz ; the second was at 
Liege, where M^'ndelssohn brought out his Lauda 
Zion ; and the third, at Cologne. At the latter 
place, Schiller's Ode, " The Artists," adapted by 
Mendelssohn, was given by more than 3,000 men's 



voices with thrilling effect. He conducted, be- 
sides this piece, his *• Bacchus" chorus from Anti- 
gone, a Tii Deum, by Bernhard Klein, and the 
chorus with solo, from the Zauherjlote, Jsis und 
Osiris, After the festival he returned to Leipsic ; I 
saw him myself and talked with him about the 
late musical meeting. The chorus of Mozart's 
had given him the greatest pleasure, though he 
praised the execution generally, and appeared 
satisfied with the whole pei*formance. About the 
middle of August, he travelled to England, under 
an engagement to conduct his new oratorio at the 
Birmingham Festival. TIhj programme was made 
up of the great works of Handel, Haydn, Beet- 
hoven, and Cherubini ; but all were on the (jui 
vice and tip-toe of expectation, from the announce- 
ment of the new oratorio. Elijah was perfonned 
for the first time in any country on tne 2Cth of 
August, 184C, at the large Town Hall of Bir- 
mingham. The Directors had agreed that it 
should be given after Haydn's Creation, which was 
performed on the Tuesday — Handel's Messiah 
and Beethoven's ** Mass in D " following on the 
Thursday and Friday after the Elijah. 

*' How cnn ono ndequnlely describe" (writes a jour- 
nalist) "the performnncci in the Town HaH? It is 
n1mot>t impossible in such excitement to form n dispas- 
sionate Judgment, or express one's feelings with (Iclibcra- 
tion. It wu«» ri great day for tlic Festival, a great day for 
the artists engaged, a groat day for Mcndcls«ohn, and a 
new era for Art. There were scvcnd cncoi-es, and calls 
for rcp«?tition, and, at the conclusion, orchestra and audi- 
ence applauded the writer to the echo. This was done 
in direct violation of the printed orders of tho Commit- 
tee; but, when the heart i* full, the month must speak. 
The whole scene was, in truth, n very impressive one, 
though the nnrcstraincd cnthusiar.m on any ordinary 
occasion would have been a too tnrbnknt dcinon«trntion 
on the part of the public." 

Such verj' briefly was the rer-cption accortled 
by Englishmen to this great sacred work. Ii 
remains to be seen if Germany approves of such 
unequivocal marks of favor. I will not follow the 
practice of many journalists and critics of the 

{)resent day, who pronomice an opinion without 
laving sufficiently sttulied the omtorio to be ena- 
bled to form a fair judgment. On a slight perusal 
of the work, 1 am at once bound to disa<»ree with 
those who fancy they discover a diimnution of 

{)roduetive and original power in /iZ/yoA. They 
jave not vet heard the oratorio in its integrity, 
and, this being ^o thejr arc incompetent critics. 
Let them suspend their judgment till they have 
heanlthc entire work at Leipsic — it is I/) be given 
on the anniversary of Mendelssohn's birthday. 
The choruses I have heard arc moi'c replete with 
energy and power than those of Mendelssohn's 
earlier days, while others bear stamp of that 
exquir^ite delicacy and refinement so peculiar to 
this writer. "Witness, '* Blessed are the Men that 
fear Him," " He watching over Israel," as speci- 
mens of the latter class, and, for vigor and majesty, 
the '* Thanks be to God," " Be not afraid," etc, 

I cannot omit hero an anecdote in connection 
wii'i this memorable Birmingham Festival, for it 
^c ves to illustrate the readincjss and ])resenee of 
i .ir.d whi<'h Mendu1>-sohn possessed amid all the 
inxiety and/bniculiii'S of proics^ional duty. On 
'lu- \ir\ <l\v of the Fcf'tival, nandcl's Coronation 
A '}tnn w/.cJ iinnouTi' c'l for performance. To the 
gixjat annoyau'-c of llic Din*<-toi'S, it was found 
that the short recitative jmiceding the chorus was 
missing — the audience had the words before them, 
but the notes for the voice were not forth<;oming 
in the orchestra. Mendelssohn heard of the 
dilemma. " Wait," he said, " I will help you ;" 
and, suiting the action to the word, sat down im- 
mediately, and, in the short space of half an hour, 
completed a recitative with accompaniments. It 
was copied ofl' while the notes were actually wet, 
the parts distril>uted, and the whole thing given a 
prima vista. There was no flaw in the perform- 
ance or the composition — a moment of inspiration 
seems to have seized both composer and singers. 

[To be continued.] 
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Mme. Sontaq. — We have happened, by the 
merest chance, to possess a playbill of the 8th of 
July, 1819, on which day JCUtchen von Ileilbronn 
was given for the benefit of Mme. Renner. At 
the ver}' end of the cast comes the lines — Ein 



Kiihler (a charcoal burner), Herr Haas, Suin Buhe 
(his boy), DUe. Henriettc Son tag. Who ever 
thought, the night this bill was published, that 
" DUe. Sontag, the charcoal burner's boy," would 
one day fill both hemispheres with her fame an 
the Countess Sontag Rossi ? 

Neue Berliner Musik Zeitung, 
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RoMK.— The Inediled Works of the celebrated Maestro 
Raiuondi, late director of the Royal Academy of Music 
at Palermo, and maestro of the Cnpella Ginlia, St. 
Peter's, Rome, are advertised as for sale. The list in- 
cludes; 1. Three '* Onitorii," perfonned with great suc- 
cess at Rome: 2. Tlio first Sixty Psalms of David, aVa 
Pakstrvm; 8. Two Operas, " Adelasia,'* nnd '* I Qunttro 
Rn*tici." 

The liew opera-hvffa^ bv Lnuro Ro^sl, at the Teatro 
Valle, hfls been sncces»fu); it i^ entitled / Mmtetnrifuld, 
and was played by Amalia Zeccliint, Marietta MoHo, 
Enrico Testa and 'Ettore Mitterpoc. Norma has olso 
l>een given several times. 

Naples. — The tliealres closed for the feast of St. 
Gennnro, with // FuHogo (Donizetti) at the Fondo, and 
J I Trovntore (Verdi) at the Teatro Nnovo. At the first 
of these theatres, rumor speaks of a new opera in re- 
licarsal, entitled Stina, by Gioia; as also of an cptra 
seria by Miceli.-^It is expected that Pacini wili m to 
Paris to superintend the rencarsols of bis opera GU AnAi 
neUe Gallie, to be produced next autumn at the Italian 
Opcra.^ Among the composers engaged to write for the 
Teatro Nnovo are Mercadonte. Ricci, Fioravanti, Gion< 
netti, Vaienza, and some half dozen others, who are to 
write if the first named give them a chance, or their 
works, wiiich is likely enough, are damned by the pub- 
lio. Ttie soprani are numerous, if not select; anionji^ 
them wo niav mention the names of Cappelli, Sche^gi. 
Tilli, and Oharoeroy; tenora, Villani and Colli; bassi 
bnji, Fioravanti and Pasqualc Savoia (coU *oNigo dtUa 
nnischtra, that is to say, he may be obliged to wear a 
mask in certain grotesque characters); Aainten't, Brig 
nole, Squarciti, Castelli, and lirondi ; director of music, 
Mollo. The orchestra Is comjiosed of thirty musicians, 
no great number fbr a theatre considerably larger than 
Covcnt Garden. 

Milan. — The spring season commenced on the 17tb of 
April. In this city there are three theatres open wltli 
operas— the Carcano, tlio Radcgonda, and the Ke. The 
first was inanguratod with Bellini*s Punlani La Fattsta 
of Donizetti was the second opera produced, and made 
a complete Jiasco, on account of the incapacity of the 
artists. Tiie third opera. La Sontiambtda, with other 
artists, has been more fortunate. The prima domta, 
Signom AlmontI, bos a sympathetic voice, and executes 
some of the difficulties tolerably well. Witli perseve- 
ranee and study, she may rise in her career. At the 
Theatre Re. affairs tiave gone better; the artists generally 
iiaving been greater favorites. The first opera was Mer* 
cndante's Giuratntnto, The prima donna, Signora Vera 
Lorini, showed herself an artist of mnch dramatic intel- 
ligence. Her singing, if not of the best school, disphiyed 
depth of passion; but, unfortunatel}*, she has a disposi- 
tion to force her voice beyond its natural powers, which 
defect renders it anvthing but agreeable. The tipera 
huffa, the Brewer ofPmton, of Luigi RiccI, has been the 
second represcntea at this theatre. This opera was com- 
]x>«od for the Theatre I^a Pergola at Florence, in the 
Caniival of 1846— at which place it was judged rather 
severely. It contains many pieces full of '5nb and viva- 
city, and the iustnimentation is good, in the Riccian 
fXy\(i. The execution was, to a certain extent, praise- 
worthy: the veteran buffo, Cambiaggio, was ranch ap- 
plauded; but. upon the whole, some of the characters 
have been ill chosen by the author— it^ therefore, does 
not give the most flivorablo impression of what It is in- 
tended to represent At the Radcf^nda, several repre- 
sentations have been given of the opera buffa, Vn* Awen- 
turn di Scnrmmiccia, also of Luigi Ricci, with the buffo 
aniico, Signer Vincenzo Galli, as Protagonist, composed 
exp^e!^!»ly for him many years ago. He was warmly ap- 
])]auded' in all his pieces. The other artists were inca- 
pable of doin;; anything like justice to the graoefUI and 
llowinj; melodies with which the opera abounds. The 
second opera was the Gemma di Vergy^ with new artists, 
but with less fortune than the first — the prima doima 
being utterly devoid of everything that constitutes an 
artist. 

Genoa. — At the Theatre Carlo Felice, the new open 
of the maestro Enrico Petrella, entitled 11 Marco Vtaetrnd, 
has had a brilliant success, both the composer and the 
artists being called at least twenty times before the cur- 
tain. 

Ckemona.— Tlie oratorio of Said, by Buzz!, was ap- 
plauded both for the music and execution. 

Florence.— The Theatre Leopoldo was opened with 
the lAnda of Donizetti, and a grand ballet, La Vendetta 
di Medea, by the composer and BaUerino Mochi. The 
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onem was tolerably, tito bullet qnito, raccoMful. — Verdi's 
RigoUtto is in rchenranl nt the same theatre; the English 
teuor, Mr. Croftf is to sing the principnl purt. A new 
cpera Imffa is nlso in preparation, the inu^ic by one Tilli, 
entitled 11 ChtUnsfone; the book bv Canovai. A new 
baBet, called Jl Birrickino di Paritjiy has been given. — 
On the 29th nit a concert was hold at the Pergola for 
the benefit of the poor. Rossini is again on the horizon: 
tliere were no less than fonr pieces of his in the pro- 
gramme, viz. the cftvatinft from Afnomeilo, the rondo- 
finale of Oenerentola, the finale of ^/osf,and BtURaggio^ 
snng by Mme. Barbierc-Nini. 

We translate from the Italian the following programme 
of the complimentary concert given by the Americans in 
Florence to our townsman, Mr. Ki>WARf> Sn.MNKit, on 
the Slst of March. 

PABT I. 

1. BOOTT (of Boston).— Andante and Rondo from the First 

Qnarlet for Strings. 
a. VfillDI.— Romsoaa ftrom < MaebcUi.* Sig. Edoardo Sumxer. 
8. DONIZETTI.— Romania fttrni * Maria di Rohan.* 

Slg. Aeuoo MaLARDE (of Doston). 

4. BELLINI.— CavRtlna In < Norma,' for the Coracf . 

Pig. PCXMKI. 

5. ROSSINI.— Duet: > Hira la blanea lunu.* 

Blfnora Kuma Alba and .^Ig. Arrioa MiLL.ianK. 

PASS n. 

1. YERDL— Duo In * Nabnoco.* 

Blgnora Elsx a Aua and Kig. Kdoarho Ruuxkr. 

2. OIOVACCIIINI.— SouTwir of the opem ' Roatrlce dl Temin/ 

executed by the Auihar. 
8 M£RCADANTK.— Duo in * GabricllA di Vergy.' 

Signorl Arrioo UiLiAnnR, EnoARao Susincr. 
4 RICO!.— Aria : < Flglla di Figaro* Slgnora I^mcna Alba. 
S. TERDI.— Teraetto ; *Atttla.* 

Slgnora Klexa Alba, Signorl Mill-^rpg nnd Sumner. 

Au^EssANDKiA. — A mass by (Sibclli was performed on 
Easter Sunday. It is spoken of as a work of [promise, 
although not in the strict religious style. 

Trieste. — Several pieces of sacred nnisic were pro- 
duced at the Cathedral of San Oiusto Martire: a TV 
Dtum, A T^tnUan ^go% a HUererey nn<l sovemi mastce^, 
composefl by Luigi Iticci. 




liondon. 

R«>YAL Italian Opkra. — FvUUo has been several 
times repeated, with the same principnl.<*, Cnivelli, Tani- 
berlik, &c., and increasing andiences. Itossini's Jl Bar^ 
hier€ brought back Mario in his nia«t finished part of 
AUnaviva, and introduced Lablacho in his celebrated 
part of Dr. Bartolo. Ronconi was Figaro, nnd Mmc. 
Doslo (for the first time in Englnnd) was Kosinn. Sig. 
Tagliafico took the Don Basilic. The Wcrhl says: 

Mme. Bosio was a lark-like Rosina, but would have 
still more thoroughly satisfied us had she been occasion- 
ally more regardfnl of the text of the author. When she 
did confine herself to Boesini*s score, uotliing could be 
more delicious than her singing. The music of Kosina 
is a little too low for Mme. Bosio, and on this account 
she has transpoacd Una voce half a tone. Her ornaments 
and roulades in this and the duct, Dunqut lo ton, were 
marvellously executed. 

On Thursday, (May 11,) J)on Giovanni drew the great- 
est house of the sea.son. Ronconi wns the Don, a part 
which, it is said, does not suit him, versatile nnd accom- 
plished as he is. Lablache acted Leporello with more 
^ reverence " than usual, ** refraining from all Inappro- 
priate bat&utge in the last scene.'* In the duet where he 
invites the statue to sup witli his master, and in the 
sestet, Sola, tola, he was ^ magnificent." Polonini was 
Masetto, and Tamberlik Ottavio. The ladies were nil 
new. The Mutical World says of them : 

Mile. Sophie Cruveirrs Donna Anna is, perhaps, more 
thoroughly studied, more dramatic, grand and impressive 
than even her Fidelio. No artist, excepting Pasta, has 
ever made so much of the first scene, where Donna Anna 
laments over the dead body of her father. This was in- 
tensely passionate and natural, besides being a new and 
striking embodiment of the situation. The grand scena 
and aria, Or am eib T onore^ where Donna Anna first 
discovers that Don Giovanni is her intended betraver, 
was a magnificent display of vocalization, and quite elec- 
trifying In its dramatic energy. Nothing, indeed, could 
be more 8n|>erb, nothing more highly artistic, than the 
reiterated ejaculation, Oh Dei! and the recitatives, in 
which Donna Anna describes the dastardly conduct of 
the profligate nobleman, were delivered with an earnest- 
ness and agitation of manner worthy of Rachel herself. 
Mile. Gmvelli was applauded by the whole house. The 
trio of the masks, Frotegga ii giuUo eielOf was sung to 

Krfection by Miles. Cnivelli and Marai, with Sig. Tam- 
rlik, and unanimously encored. The air, Non mi dir, 
ttsnallr omitted, was restored by Mile. Cruveiii, and ad- 
mirably sung. She was recalled at the conclusion. Mme. 
Boeio's Zerlfna would liave been irreproachable had she 



Germany* 

Beiu.in. — A very numerous audience assembled in 
the concert-room of the Theatre Royal, to hear Uie ora- 
torio, Dit SSndftMih (the Deluge), the music of which is 
by Herr Damm, and the text by Ilerr Rellstab. It was 
successfully pnxinccd, five years ago, in the OarMaon- 
kireht. The principal parts were sustained by Friiulein 
Trictsch, Mmc. Botticher, Horrcn Pfister and itschlesche. 
8ttm*M Verein lately performed Handcrs "Israel in 
l^f^yp^" in the Gamiwnkirehe, The proceeds were de- 
voted to a charitable insUtutlon. The effect was greatly 
heightened by Herr Kiistcr^s ma&terly performance oh 
the magnificent organ. The solos were sung by Mesdnmes 
Schultzc, Hoppo, and three gentlemen, members of the 
Verein. Herr Stern conducted. The church was dense* 
ly crowded. 

* In token of his great approbation of the eflbrts of the 
Sieg'Rkeiniecher Lehrer-Geeang'Verein to Introduce to 
the public and into the church service the classical music 
of the 10th and 17th centuries, the King of Prussia has 
placed at tlie disposal of the association the complete 
edition of Palestrina's sacred musici published by Alfieri 
at Rome In seven folio volumes. It is his majesty's in- 
tention, tliat every member of the Verevtx shall be ena- 
bled to have free access to the work in question. 

John Sebastian Bach*s Pamane-JUtuik to the Gospel 
accorrling to St. Matthew is announced for the 10th in 
the tfingakademie. Herr Concertmcister H. Hnbert Ries 
celebrated lately his Silbeme Hothxeii (Silver Wedding), 
or, in other words, the twenty-fifth anniversarv of his 
wedding. Herr Theodore Formes has married ii'rnuleln 
Abrens. 
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infused a little more expression into the character,(?) and 
attended more to the bnsiness of the ^ene.( ? ) This clever 
lady mn«t be informed that Battiy battif and Vethred 
carino, are both addres.scd to Masetto, and not to the pit 
The encores obtained for the«e two songs were iustl^ 
merited by Mme. Bosio*s perfect singing. Mile. Marai { 
continues to improve her position. The ungrateful and 
ardnons part of Elvira has seldom been more carefully 
and eficctively represented. 

Beetiioyk5;*s Ma&s in D. — This stupendous work, 
by many placed by the side of his Choral Symphony, 
has been twice performed by the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety, and created an immense sensation in the musical 
world of London. Costa conducted, nnd the principal 
singers were Mme. Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Herr 
Formes and Sims Reeves, who executed their ** hercu- 
lean ta?«k " to admiration. 

Orciirstbau — At the fifth Philhannonic Concert, 
the symphonies were, one in E flat (marked letter T) by 
Hnydn, and Beethoven's No. 7. The overtures were the 
"^lidsummcr Night's Dream," and Marschner's Der 
Vampifr. Mr. Lindsay Sloper played a piano-forte Con- 
certo by Moschcles. 

The vocal music was beyond reproach. Mr. Sims 
Rccvc<; .sang the grand tenor scena from Ettryanthe to 
perfection ; nnd the opening movement of the first aria of 
the (^nncn of Night, rlon naventar^ was given with fault- 
less intonation and true reeling by Miss L. Pvne. The 
lovely, flowing, and melodious duet, Bella Pfin/Of from 
SpohV's opera, Jeetonda, was admirably sung by the 
Indy and gentleman in conjunction. 

The Amateur Musicnl Society gave Mozart's Sym- 
phony in E flat, and Beethoven's great violin concerto, 
" witli new cadenza," played by Molique. Also three 
overtures : — Wnllace*s to Maritana, Lindpaintner's to 
Zelia, and Anhcr's to l^ PhiUre. Miss Messent sang 
several sone-*. 



Grand Musical Congress at the Crystal 

Palace. 

The President and Directors of ** The Associa- 
tion for the Exhibition of the Industry of All 
Nations," in New York, have announced for 
TliuTsday next, to be holden in the Crystal 
Palace, "one of those great choral and 
ORCHESTRAL MEETINGS, ivhich haTo takcn 
place annually for the last fifty years in England, 
Germany and France, and which have contribatcd 
so much to the advancement of mnsical science 
and art." They set forth in their proclamation 
that the object of the Palace is to afford a temple 
of the Fine Arts, not less than of Inventive Skill 



and Mechanical Genius ; that this is already in a 
good degree realized in the collection there ex- 
hibited of works of Sculpture and of Painting, 
and that it now remains to do the same for Mane. 
Accordingly they propose on Thursday to unite 
in one grand ensemble the diUe of the instrumental 
celebrities of Europe and America, together with 
the great choral societies, solo singers, &c*, of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Cincinnati, &c., &c., to the number of 
womiijifteen hundred performers ; — all to be under 
the condactorship of M. Jullien, who did the 
same thing for Paris, in the gardens of the Tuil- 
eries, in 1837, and who, together with his eminent 
solo performers, has delayed his return to Europe 
for this purpose. To hold this great performing 
multitude, a colossal orchestra is to be erected in 
the East nave of the Palace. 

This scheme is understood to be one of the 
magnijique and characteristic extemporizations of 
Mr. Barnu^, the new president of the Crystal 
Palace, and M. Jullien. The latter, with his 
experience in monster concerts, and with his rare 
company of instnimentists, seemed indispensable 
to such a plan, and therefore " if it were done, 
then it were well it were done quickly," for Jul- 
lien is soon o(! for London. The magnitude and 
suddenness, and boundless confidence of such a 
plan could not fail to excite the characteristic 
sympathy with all artistic enterprises on a grand 
artistic scale of Mr. Fry, the composer-critic of 
the Tribune.y who seconds the motion in one of 
his ardent editorials. Visions of the aesthetic 
culture of the old Greeks and their Olympian 
Games float before his mind, which he contrasts 
regretfully with our American Anniversar}' meet- 
ings, which arc "half scientific or moral, and half 
dyspeptic," and he justly says: 

The Greeks mode physical culture the basis of 
mental exertion, and at their games, hanlihood, 
dexterity and grace of the body, and culture of 
the voice, were deemed as legitimate evidences of 
the power of the nation find the destiny of man, 
as the curious recitals of Herodotus, the melodious 
numbers of Pindar, or the tragic scenes of Soph- 
ocles. The variety of the Olympian Games, in 
fact, is altogether wanting in our anniversary or 
other exhibitions, which are specialities — deprived, 
as we have just hinted, of the great element of 
human beauty and national prowess, namely, the 
display of physical strength nnd beauty, recog- 
nized as an indispensable entity in the social 
fabric, and so rcwaixlcd. The most varied, how- 
ever, of all our exhibitions is certainly that of the 
Crystal Palace; and the cosmopolitan character 
of the institution admits of further extensions to 
its utilities. It may be considered the Olympian 
festival of the nineteenth century, when labor- 
saving machinery has taken the place of the rude 
strength necessary to the defenses and industries 
of the State in olden times. To this must be 
added the exposition of certain arts, the galleries 
of painting and sculpture bein^ peculiar to our 
Cr}'stal Palace in comparison with that of London. 
But there remains a sister art — music — which has 
been inadequately represented at the Cr}'stal 
Palace — represented as the Greeks formerly ex- 
hibited their ability', in whatever art, at their 
games, and reared indestructible models for future 
generations. 

By the proposed musical festival, or " Congress," 
then, the Crystal Palace is to initiate a splendid 
homage to Cecilia. It aims to astonish and attract 
by largeness, by the aggregation of unusual 
amounts of talent 

In grandeur, it will of course ver}- far exceed 
anything of the kind ever heard in this country, 
and in point of numbers, will surpass any yet 
given in London. As a means of showing forth 
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the varied talent in the country, it will bo valua- 
ble ; and the generous rivalries it will ? ct forth 
may prove most interesting. 

Condensed in one focus will be the distinguished 
performers in the United States, together with 
the principal musical societies ; so we must look 
out for colossal effects, attracting such a crowd as 
has never yet been collected within the walls of 
any^ hall in this country. The utilities of such a 
project are vast They give the public higher 
ideas of the sublimity of sound than they have 
ever yet enjoyed from a Niagara of music, whose 
roarings and rushings are still cnided by eternal 
laws. The amateur of musical vastness will be 
fully gratified in hearing such an immense plung- 
ing of tho sonorous elements, and be lifted to a 
more generous appreciation of the laws and out- 
workings of lyrical beauty and grandeur. 

This is all very well, could it be truly realized. 
But sublimity, in music, does not depend on size 
and muldtude alone. Two hundred performers 
in a great Ilandelian oratorio, or sixty in a Bee- 
thoven symphony, may convey more of the 8u>>- 
lime, than fifteen hundred, hastily aggregated 
together, with wasteful mal-economy of force, and 
engaged in a promiscuous programme of compo- 
sitions which may lack all elements of sublim- 
ity in themselves. It is the very granilcur of 
the scale here tliat affects us with misgivings. 
We are afraid it may bo conceived too much in 
the spirit of display, of dazzling by the great 
array of forces, rather than in the sober spirit of 
genuine Art, which commonly is quite content 
with less display. But let us not prejudge, before 
we see the programme, which now, within a few 
days of the festival, is not made ready. If it is 
to consist of grand, inspiring, truly artistic com- 
positions, selected with a duo reganl to unity of 
effect, it may indeed give us an impulse to the 
Tone-Art in our land. But if it is to be a gi'cat, 
showy, miscellaneous hodge-iHxlgc of all sorts of 
things, with a dreary length of flashy variation 
solos, songs, bravura airs, 8u\, as in most monster 
ironccrts, wherein everybody must show off, the 
emptiness thereof can but increase in the direct 
ratio of the magnitude and ituiltitudc of the 
materials brought together. 

There seems to be a colossal vagueness about 
the whole thing. Who are the singers, who are 
the choral societies, &c., that are to take a part V 
Observe, it is all undertaken at a fortnight's 
notice. How many members of the Ilandel and 
Haydn Society, or the Mendelssohn Choral So- 
ciety, or the Philadelphia Harmonia Society, or 
of the various German Liedericninzo, &c., &c., 
can be relied upon to l>c actually uiK>n the spot 
and ready ? Can such very indu])endent bodies 
be organized into an effective orchestra of 1500, 
at a few days notice V And how about Cincinnati 
and New Orieans ? Will San Fran(is<.*o too bo 
represented V 

But supposing there is a clear understanding 
witli artists and societies enough, and allowing 
that Jnllien is himself a host and adequate to all 
emergencies, where is the opportunity for fit 
rehearsal. We see that the Palace is to be closed 
to the public for the day and a half before the 
lestival, for this purpose. How much rehearsing, 
iritli such multifarious elements, can be achieved 
n that time ?J|yorily, the chances of failure in 
in enterprise, .so vast, so l)old, and so extempore, 
ire great 

Yet the idea in itself is certainly a good one. 
Fhe aspiration, if it fail for once, may load to 
nture triumphs. Wo are believers in the Crystal 
Palace. Sick of the sound and pomp and para- 



phernalia of war, wc look on peaceful Arts and 
Industry as the true glory of this age. Sick of 
the prostitution of music to military parade, 
whether it be holiday or t^crious, whi^h is all a 
leaning l)ackward towanl Barbai'ism, we long to 
hear its inspiring voice united with the festivals 
of Labor, Art and Genius. The Crystal Palace 
represents the progress and refinement^of all in- 
dustrial processes towards that crown of industry 
and utility which is Art It typifies the ideal of 
true human society, when life shall altogether be 
a Fine Art, and the Useful wear the halo of the 
Ideal, and an artistic and religious spirit sanctify 
and make beautiful all man's daily work and inter- 
(H>urse. Music is peculiarly the Christian, the 
all-reconciling, universal Art. Music, more than 
any art or language, appeals to and sets to vibrat- 
ing the universal sympathies, in the exercise of 
which each individual human unit is most per- 
fectly himself. A gi*eat musical festival should 
naturally grow out of and accompany the festivals 
and Crystal Palaces of peaceful arts and indus- 
tries. May all success, therefore, attend the first 
great ** Musical Congress" of America! The 
idea is a true one ; the aspiration is prophetic and 
must some day triumph, in spite of the failures to 
which all great beginnings have been liable. 

-• ■♦ M »■- 

Hew Mune. 

(From Nathan BiehardMn.) 

Mendelssohn. Six German Songt ; with Ger- 
man and English words. Nos. 1, 'i, and -3, al- 
ready issued. 

These are some of the shorter and easier songs 
of Mendelssohn, who was one of the very few 
who alwayt wrote good songs. The poems arc 
tuneful and suggestive, and the English translation 
as close in each case to the sense and rhythm of 
the German, as is often practicable. They are 
beautifully printed, and the German words are 
placed above the lines in an Italic type, which 
makes them more distinguishable from the Eng- 
lish. We regret, however, that in one case the 
common practice of American publications is fol- 
lowed, of appending verses of the poem at the 
end, to save room. It is a very awkward task for 
any singer to brinj; notes and words together, 
when so separated. 

No. 1. **Far Away'* (/n tveite Fernt will ich 
trflumenf da^ too Du wtiltt^ fyc) is a sweet, serious, 
confiding little melody of a soul dreaming of its 
mate far Tiway ; a simple song of lovo and con- 
stancy. The accompaniment is just the melody 
plainly harmonised. 

No. 2. " The Moon," is another love-hrcathing, 
of a more wild and passionate mood, as indicated 
by the incessant syncopation of the accompani- 
ment. It is a true musical translation o\' the 
words (from Geibel) which are as follows .- 

My heart is like tlio gloomy night, 
When trco-tops all lupo rustling; 
I ip goc8 the Moon in bonuty bri«;lit 

Thro* clouds so light. 
And sec! tlio wood hi trancrd Ailcncn nostlin;,'. 

The Moon, tlio light-ful moon art thon, 

In love's full beauty beaming ! 
One look of heavenly pence O I now 

Onmc bostow, 
And see! tliiA wild, wild heart is still timl drcaniing ! 

No. .'t. «' The Nun," is a sad little ballad-like 
strain, in A minor, with guitar-like accompani- 
ment, very simple, which recites the story of a 
maid who took the veil and died for love. The 
spirit of it is indicated in the second verse : 

" well that he is dead now, 
Tliat faithful lover mine! 



Td love him though I perish ! 
An nngel now heMl shine, 
\w(\ .'increls one raav cherish." 



CAsr. Mavkr. I. Grande ^tude dt Conctri. 

A very brilliant finger exercise for the right 
hand, in the key of F sharp, six-eight measure ; 
the melody being a rapid and unresting flight of 
broken chords in triplets through the whole nine 
pages. It is graceful, too, and a good exercise in 
modulation. It was played by Jaell in concerts. 

2. La Sicilienne, a Tarantella, for the Piano- 
forte, (pp. 7.) 

This is one of the most interesting and ingenious 
specimens of the whirling and delirious Tarantella, 
which we have seen for some time. It begins and 
ends in the minor key of B, true to the sickly, fever- 
ish languor of the dance, but in the more excited 
middle portion passes into the major. It is quite 
difiicult, but fascinating enough to lead to the 
overcoming of difficulties. 

(From Ollrar Ditioa.) 
£dw. B. Oliver. Song: Why droopi my heart f 
with German and English words. 

A song of uncommon beauty (at least for a 
young American), with a serious, religious sort of 
melody, and musician-like accompaniment, con- 
ceived in quite a German spirit, with which the 
author seems to have become sincerely imbued. 

(From Qoo. P. Bead & Go.) 

C/fisNY. Six easy and progrettive Sonatinett, 
for the Piano-forte. 

Judging from No. 2 of the series, which we have 
before us, these are tSonatinen or Utile Sonatas, 
both in the sense of exceeding simplicity, and of 
abridged form, this one having but two movements, 
namely an Allegro Moderate (of the usual sonata 
structure), and a Rondo, both in F. The move- 
ments (low gracefully enough, and may serve as a 
good initiation into the classical forms of com- 
position. 

F. SiTcK. Flora f Valte Elegaute. 

A spirited and pretty waltz, iu the middle 
portion the melody passes into the form ui' a ba«M 
solo, suggesting a band or orchestra. 



Tnr.Qiioa Oestb.n. Cate of JeweU, a collection of 
Opera- People and Dance- Melodic t, for the piano. 

Wc copy the title as it is printed. Probably it 
is intended as a translation of the German title : 
OperUf Volkt vnd Tanz Melodien; that is, a col- 
lection of opera, popular song, and dance melodies. 
They arc extremely simple arrangements for be- 
ginners. No. 1, consisting of seven pages, con- 
tains a march from Spontini's VeetaU ; a Volktlied 
^People's Song^ ; the melody (reduced into one 
part) of the trio from Belitario ; an air from 
Aiiber*s Dotnino Noir ; and a chorus from Fra 
Diavo/a, 

Tor DwighC^ Jonnul of Mntlc. 

L6tt6r firom Floraiioo. 

AMKltlCAN MU8ICAL NOTAUIUTIES IN ITALY. 

Last evening at a Soirde Musicalo at the house 
of Mr. F. G. S., I had the pleasure of hearing 
some really fine music. And first on our pro- 
gramme was a quartet for stringed instruments, 
composed by Mr. Frank Boott of Boston, and 
for a long period a resident here. It was beauti- 
ful, and remarkable for original and touching har- 
mony, with great simplicity and unity of design ; 
tlie whole reminding one of Mozart Thero was 
none of that chaos of warring sounds which char- 
acterize 80 many similar compositions; all was 
clear, beautiful, .^tuggestivc. Is not this true art? 
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The Andante movement is peculiarly graceful, 
and our select part}- of muaic lovers were long 
and loud in their commendation and applause. 
I feel confident .that the above opinion would be 
fully endorsed in Boston, could the quartet be 
heard. 

But another pleasui-e was in stoi-e for us in 
bearing Miss Hensler sing. She is also from 
Boston, as you know ; she has been in Europe a 
year, and has already won her laurel;^, having 
gained the second ])ri%c at the Conservatoire at 
Paris. She is now here, studying with Romano, 
H teachej and composer of high repute. She has 
an engagement for a year with the impresario of 
La Scala at Milan, and during the ensuing winter 
will sing there and at the other.principal cities in 
Italy, also at Vienna and perhaps Dresden. She 
sang several difficult pieces during the evening, 
and in all acquitted herself in a masterly manner. 
Calm, collected and dignified, she stoofl at the 
piano, and the silver tones of her clear, ringing 
voice came forth pure and strong, without effort 
apparently ; and the most difficult runs, chromatic 
])as8age8 and trills were given with an ease, i>ower, 
delicacy and finish as remarkable as it was delight- 
ful— «e]dom attained, rarely excelled. I do not 
think the ease of manner I have indicated can be 
overrated as to importance ; for how often is the 
cfTcct of music essentiallv marred bv distortions 
efface and body, as unseemly as they arc painful 
to witness. A high note is attained by a sorics of 
preliminary wrirjffUn^ (as ^lacanluy would say, a 
homely wonl but forcible.) which lor verv svm- 
pathy is participated in by the audience, till- they 
resemble a conclave of shaking quakci-s or bobbing 
mandarins, the sentiment conveved beins; not one 
of ])leasure but pain. In hearing Miss II., one is 
spared this, and she reached C in alt with a suiilc 
upon her face. The quality of her voice is rich 
in tone, and i-emarkably true, her intonation ex- 
cellent, and her tiill i^woet and prolonged ad 
Ubitmn at piano or fortitsimo. Of the power of 
her voice, I cannot .speak a.s to its full extent, lor 
she evidently modulated it to tlie ^ixe of the 

w 

saloon ; a thing by the way, rarely done by pub- 
lie performers, who seem more desiraus generally 
of giving an idea of quantity than quality, and to 
emulate the boast of Mr. Rudolph Jennings in 
one of the Boz sketches : ** Wa-< it saitl his voice 
was not powerful enough for Drury Lane theatre, 
he would agree to fill Leicester Square.*' (I 
quote from memory.) I cannot hol[> a^ain ad- 
verting to the charming ease of inannfrr with 
which this lady sang, while the beauty of her per- 
formance was hei(]|htened bv her confidiMir but 
unassuming and lady-like deporlnicnt. 

I Iiad the pleasure of hearing a ^hort iinu' >hn:c 
Mr. EiiWAiiD Si'MXKiJ of Boston, (Sig. Kdoiirdo 
Snmner of the Theatre,) at a concert given by 
him at Florence. It was highly Fuccessful. His 
niasnificent voice has increased in volume and 
flexibility, and he .Mugs with groat j^ower and 
.spirit. He has made a most ?ucccs.-tul debut at 
Arezxo, and is now fulfilling an engagcmeiii at 
Leghorn, where he will undoubtedly win new 
laurels : he has every requisite to maki* a great 
siniror and actor also; and I trust a laudable 
ambition will prompt him to pei'sincre tiSl he 
takes his pLice at the side of the llonconis aud 
Tamburinis. His fucilittj is extraordinary, and 
if assi.stod by assiduous application, will most 
assuredly render him a great arti^t. 

Mr. MiLLAitD of Boston is also to sing at JA'g- 
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horn ; he has a tenor voice of great sweetness, 
is an accomplished musician, and sings with gi*eat 
coiTectness, taste and spirit. Miss Adklai]»: 
Phillips I have not heard yet, but* expect to at 
Milan in a few weeks. I look for great things 
from her, and I will let you know if I am dis- 
appointed. ('. r. ^. 
FijOKkxck, May 19, 1854. 

Musical Fr-snvAi. at Bai.timork. The fifth 
atniual National Festival of the German Son^; 
LTnions of the Eastern and Middle States was held 
in Baltimore on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
of this week. On Saturday the various societies 
from Xcw York, Newark, Brooklyn, Williams- 
burg, Albany, Buffalo, fcc, numbering 500 singers, 
were to arrive in Philadelphia j there to be re- 
ceived by the " United Sangerbund " of that city, 
consisting of the '* Liedertafel," " Sangerbund,'* 
" Cacilienverein," "Junior," "Mannerchor," "Ein- 
tracht," ** Germania Mannerchor," and " Manner- 
[^esangvcrein " of Manayunk ; who were to feast 
them and escort them with bands and banners, to 
the Baltimore depot. All the above societies, be- 
sides the old '* Mannerchor" of Philadelphia, were 
to participate in the Baltimore festivities. Satur- 
day evening the Baltimore societies were t6 meet 

them at the wharf, sing the " Welcome " and es- 
cort them, by torch-ligbt, to their head quarters. 

On Monday was to be a rehearsal and in the 
evening a grand concert, consisting of Fclicien 
David's "Desert," sung by one thousand voices, 
accompaliied by one hundred and iifty instruments. 
(Not very German that selection !) Tuesday was 
the grand Pic-nic day, when the various clubs 
were to march to the i^ronnds of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society ; there to hear en oration 
and to hold a concert in the open air, and pass the 
remainder of the da}' in various amusements and 
athletic sports. On Wednesday the festival was 
to close, and the strangers to be escorted to the 
depot on their return homcM-ard. 



.Illi.ik.x closed his two hundred and odd Anieri 
can concerts bv a concert aftd ball iu Castle Gar- 
den, at which the grand "Napoleonic" novelty 
was an artificial cascade supplied from three thou- 
sand bottles of champagne. Some of the papers 
say it was a ihilure. 

The Mutical Review says Jullieu's solo-players 
!>poil our national airs and do not seem to under- 
stand the "oleaginousness" of our Kthiopian mel- 
odies. It informs them that " few European com- 
posers have written better or more artistic melo- 
dies than the ' Old Folks at Home." (!) 

\ card in some of our daily papers invites mem- 
bers of the Handel and Haydn, Afcndelssohn Choral 
and Musical Education societies, as well as musi- 
cians and amateurs in general, to participate in the 
grand Crystal Palace " Musical Congress," under 
the auspices of Jullien. Free tickets are offered. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
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Xo. 30 ASII .^TIIEKT, UOSTOX. 

.^Coramunicatiouit may be left at Mr. Dit«on's uiukIc f.'oru, 
No. 115 WaAhinston Stroot. June 10. 

A. WEB17ER & L J. HOEFFNER, 

DCILZMS IX 

No. 205 VTASISINQTON QTBEET, 
(conscEu or >untkr stiiket.} 

1>I.\.\U-F011TKS, ScrnpUinoi, Mclodcon.s (:uirai>, \iuli:t.«, 
. Tenors, Violoncellos, 11ai<eo!f, Clarlnut.<l Flute*, Piccolci, 
Fires, ActtorUeons, Strings, Bows, ct«. 

W'c sJiaU l:ecp on hand a groat rariciy of tlio al>ovc n iiiied 
iiistrumonts, and shall cndeuror to giro fntbfaction to nil 
purchasers, irhetkier tb«y desire tho best and iiighc»t priced, 
or tlie cheapest instnunonts. Ordent b^- letter will be cnrefuUy 
rt tended to. 

PIANO.S TO LKT, TIJNKD AND IlEPAlKlvl). 

Mr. W'aiutBR will also continue to give inxtructloii un thu 
riano, Organ, Flute, Violin nnd Guitar. 3Ir. Werner c^ui Ik* 
seen at tho Sales-room, or in the cTening nt ids residence, No. 
OTG \Vn.«hlngton St. MnjZi. iim 
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GRKAT BOOK IN PRESS. 

H00BF8 EICTCLOPOU OF MUSIC : 

COHPILKD BY JOHN W. MOORK, 

With tli« assistance of otiior distlngalsltod men In ttic musical 
world. The Intention of the author is to maka a most oom- 
pleto and thorough woric of the aborc, which will ba a desid- 
eratum in tho world of musle. It will be published in one 
elegant Royal Octavo rolnme of about OUO pages, double col« 
unins, and will contain a oomplcta 

Dietlouary of Mitaieal Terms, 

A HIBTOBY OF THS SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 

IVom the earliest time to the present, a 

Treatise on Harmony and Thorongh Bass, 

a description of all known Musical I.nstkumiucts, with the 
names of the mo^t diotinguished makers, and a complete Musi- 
cal Bk^rapby of over three thousand of tlie most distittgafshed 
Composers aud Musicians who bare OTar lived. Mr. Moore has 
spent several years in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
going through the press a» rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. 8.— The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
to every professional musician, and to ever}- amateur, wQI ba 
ready this spring ; we hope in the month of March. It has 
boon delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and tho difficulty of stereotyping a work softdl of examples. 
The d»lay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be 84 00. 

The price, bound In half calf, will be. . . .4 50. 
JOHN P. JKWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 ComhiU, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR fc WORTIIINOTON, 

Cievdand. 
Will be lor sale by all the Ijook and music dealers in the 
country. 2ni Fab. 11. 



O. A. SCHMITTy (From Oermany,) 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

IS now prepared (o give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
nt his own residence. No. 7 Ilaymarket Place. 
Mr. S. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver I>itM>n 
or Nathan Richardson. 

Refers to the following gentlemen : Jonx S. IhriouT, Knq., 
Uaixe-tt, Davis & Co., Oliver Ditsok, Nathan RicnARWioy. 
Oct. 8. 

F. F. MtlLLER. 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
OltGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. &o. &e. 

Residence, Bfo. 3 IVIuter Place, Boston. 

UTtf 

E. 11. BLANCHAllD. 

Qj^TEUMS 3I01)Kt:.VTK. 

Besidenoe* 24 West Cedar Street. 
lOj'frf.ncty Geo. J. Webb, E^q. May 20. 

Signor AIJGTJSTO BENDELABI, 

( F K O M X A 1* L K S, ) 

T I ; A < H I : n <> v six <^. \ x a. 

Residence, Winthrop House, Boston. 

May 13 tf 



L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF RI U S I <\ 

3G5 IVaakbif^u Street, Boston. 

Oct. 16. Sm 



A SOPRANO WAin!SD. 

IjlOU a church in BaTanoah, Ga. A fo»d sopmno felnger, 
. and one who is a good muririnn and teacher, would recelTc 
a fair salary, and find mhnlant. For further partleulsrs en- 
quire at this office. March 11 3ni. 



CmC'KF.KIXXi & SONS, 

MANOFACTUKKKS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF KVKJiY D}:scinrTiON. 



W A It E K O O 3i .S , 



Api 2JJ BOSTON. • tf 

€iiei'iiin.iiia ^€^i*ona<]o Band. 

rililK SKRVICES OF TIH.S AR.SOOIATION run be secured 
X b*, a*;>plving to 

H. i: TKUTUW, Ai:tLi. 
iilltc 30 Fsvett«* 8tre«t 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
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THE MODERN SCHOOL 



— KOtt TU«— 



The Author, Mr. NATHAN lUCUARDSON, ha» jiwt re- 
turr.vd ft-oni Kurope, where he haM m«t with the most flattering 
iiiici-ci« vritli his In8tniction Book, it Iiaring paived a critical 
cxauination bj- tho ino^t (listingui<hcd tcaclten, aod been 
liroDouiiced a great Iinprovenient upon all other methods 
by the hlgli««t authority of the old country. 

Among tho many Frof<«sori9 who examined thb work, and 
giivr their written I'vcouimendntions, we will montion 

.r {'1,1 IS KNOUH. 

(well known in this country.) who udniittcd to tin* AiitUur 
pormually that there U no inbtructlun book at the present day 
that will compare with tho MODEUN SCI100I< as regards 
true merit, and will answer .no fully it? puriKKse. l(u gnrc his 
wtittcn te.-*timonial as follow.s : 

Aft«r a careful exunilnatlon of ** The Modern 2&c-hool for the 
l*iano>Forte," by Mr. Nathan Kicbard^on, I uni courinied that 
it prefcnts a full iind nccurato compendium of all that is u\Ofii 
ccfiential to the acquirement of a good cxecutiou. It ha«i, 
moreover, the merit of cutire comsiitency in itfl system of fin- 
gering, which is occasionally new, but always thoroughly 
adapted to its end. Tho work cannot be sufficiently recom- 
mended, especially tr> those players who make vhtttosiiy^ or 
brilliant execution, one end of their btudies. An intcrosriug 
feature of the book will certainly bo found by many in it« ana- 
tomical descrlpUonii of ti.c bcne.«, muscles, and ligaments of 
the hand. JULIUS KNORIl 

Leip^iCi April f Ibii. 

ThoM who arc about tu purrhate an Instruction Book for 
the Phino-Forto should not fail to examine this work before 
any other, and they will bo satisfied that it is the most the* 
rough, progrefsiTe aud couipreheDsive method ercr published, 
and those who practice out of it will improxo wonderfully. It 
Is also decidedly cheaper than any other. Why 7 Bccauso it 
contains 248 p«ges, aud is printed upon the finest paper, em- 
bracing several beautiful colored platen, aud bound in splendid 
embossed cloth, full gift; prorcnting the moht maguillceut 
appearance of any music liook ever laid upon the piano. 

Single copy, S4. 

I'ublihhed at the 

MUSICAL. KXCHANOK, 
282 Washington Street, Boston, 

BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

and for sale at all the principal Blusio Stores in the United 
States and English Provinces. All orders promptly executed. 
N. B. — A list of recommendations, from one to two hundred, 
ui?y be had on application to the author. 



A large and choice stock of 

foueign and American mubio. 

together with PIANO-FORTES, ORGANS, MUSIC-BOXES, 
kcj constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest prices. 

NEW MUSIC, from the best composers, published daily, aud 
will be snld at great bargains. 

N. D. COTTON. 

IMI'OllTEK AND UKALKK IX 

English, French, and American Stationery, 

DRAVaNG & PAIXTING MATKKIALS, 

No. 13 Trentont R«i«v, Boston. 

*.* ^Veddin^r and Visiling Cards Engraved and Printed. 

16 tf 



GEORGE J. WEBB & GO'S 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

Cknmbcra, No. 3 Winter SIrect, Boslon. 

4 T thj.* EfMibliKlnnrnt ni.iy be fonud an elegant and ("xton- 
r jL rix*' asj-ortnient of 

P lAXO-I'OKTKS, 

nt nil prices, w&rrsuted equal to any in the Anieric»)n ntarket, 
iu the vissuJitial properties of Tone, Touch, Power, DnrnUlity, 
Style, arid Finish. None others vlJl l)c kept. 
Al/o, an avortment of 

KEL0BE017B AKB GTJITAHS. 

>Jr \\'i)»li'j? lorg expcrie«r« in tho profossion of Musii:, luia- 
M<'S tB to cs-jurc thcfc pcrK)n5 residing at a distance, who may 
I'ud it inronveuient to vklt Uoxt^jn for the pnrpcec of Felcctiug 
tiM iu'^trumcuc, that they Khali bo m well served by letter, 
(nauiiug (l:c pricu of the InKtrunient desired,) us by personal 
exumiu.-ttlon ; and tho«o who may faror \w with their orders, 
can implicitly rciy ni>o»i tho cxerci.«o «>f Mr. Webb's best judg- 
nicnf In ihcir fuVtr. Any iu'tniaicnt ordered <-au be ex- 
rhiiijf:i*d if It do«»« iiof »itlt 

5:7^?0L!). AT MA\i;RUTi;i;r.K<?' i»iur,K?s. 



NOW UK ADV. 



THE MOST COMPLETE 

PIANO-PORTE INSTRUCTION BOOK 

OF THE AUl^. 



'is io:i. 



Liglite, T owLon ^ 2r&dbury's Pianos, 2iev7 Y( 
Hallct, I^a7ia & Co.'c do. Boston. 

Oocdman £& Baldwin's TildodcoM:. 

l-'eMD fltu 



York. 
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KOK TUK 

x.^ssro-FOzi.'r 

itcvibcii ur 

JULIUS KTXOUR, 

rKA>f)l.ATCl> PRUM TUK UXttMA> Bl 

(J. A. SCHMITT. 



.\. E. MULLEK wdK the moKt di<4(liiguii»hed ri.iiiu-forLit 
Toaclter of hi^ time, and his works are In-id in hi;{li v?tcem by 
nil European profcs:;ont of music. 

JULIUS KNORR In unexcelled a.«< an instructor, aud is par- 
ticularly known fbr his thorough knowledge of the mucbanical 
]>roporties of piano-playing, and the exceeding aptitude he 
podseswjs jbr imparting to pupils a full ucderstandisg of tho 
peculiar requisites for finished execution, without which no 
one can attain any proficiency io tho art. 

MULLER left a monumeut to his own memory in a well pre- 
pared Method of Piano Instruction, itbich hsis been so leriscd 
and adapted to tho modem style as to make it a aork of un- 
surpassed merit. Retaining all tho fuudsiuental points of the 
original, Knorr has constructed a fabric of his own, of the 
most authentic and thorough natoi-e. Ills tact in so arranging 
material for scholar < as to make It of the greatest pouible 
advantage, aud at just the time when required, is aell dis- 
played iu tills work. 

The Joint prt>ducti'<u of two such eminently practical teach- 
em cnnnot be other than an 

ELAUOKATE, TUOROUOll AND UNIQUE 

£MBKACWG 

EVERY REQXnSITE 
For each grade of Tuition and Practioe. 

This w'jrk coutaius 

To be found in 
KNORR'S PREVIOUS WORKS, 

Together with many 

^bbttional, Taliu^tlt, ^nliispxnsablc %tssQns, 

AHiicb the author has found of tho 

UTMOST IMPORTANCE IX IIIS EXPEKIEXCE AS 

A TEACUER 

This transit! iion has been made by a Germun teacher, who 
brought to tho task tho results of a long experience in Piano- 
forte teaching, both In this country and in Europe. 

The German Text will be found Taluable to many Teachers 
and Scholars. 

Tlie work is rcni priced in 170 large quarto pnge«). 

Complele, Tm'O Piurts In one, $3. 

Separate PartS) each S'^* 

The FIRST PART contain* the Elements of Music, ns ap- 
plied to the Piano ; u isystematic syuopsit; of thu Rules of 
Fingering; e.':pIanatioiis of different modes of Musical Elocu- 
tion: interwoven in nil of whUh U n uspful Guide to the 
Teacher. 

The SECOND PART tre.its of Mcolinnlral Matters, or all 
that belongs to the dopiirtmcnt of Fingering exclusiTcly. 
More fully carried out by Knorr iu thix, than In nny of hi« 
other workji. 

Publi«hed by OLIVER DIT30:^T, Boston : 

itr.RRV & Goanox, New York: J. K. Goi?ld. PhiladAphid : 
D. A. Tr.VAX, Cincinnati : and by Mu.*ic DeaJers gcnerjilly. 

i;J7*Copie« cnn be sent by m.'ill. 

In all its various branches, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
i IJY I^nWAIM) r.. BAI.CH. 

! (Dflict Journal oC ^ttusU, Xo. 21 5cljooI %i. 

i The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded him by tho Mass. 
I Charitable Mechanic Association for r^uperiur worlcmnnshlp, 
; may be seen at hb ofBce. 

ri:?*MT7SI0 prepai*«d for Stercotypliif^. 



JUST FUBLX8HED, 

CI10Kt.S PAUT8 to Mendelssohn's Oratorio of BLUAH. 
CIIOKUS PART8 toIIandcl'sOratOTioof the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CUOKUS BOOK, by Baur ft SouTHAftn. 
i*ESTAL0Z7.IAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Pratt. 

George P. Reed ^ Co., Fubliihers, 

nor 5 18 Trcmont Street. 



MARTZira OXTTTAaS. 

11IIE subscribers are sole agents for this city, ibr the sate of 
. those justly celebrated Guitars. Prioes from 980 to 960. 
Ercry in.Htruuient Ih warranted to stand this climate. 

GEO. P. REED & CO., 18 Tttmont Sitfft. 

IlEl^i^* PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 

THE MANUFACTURER is la poswssion of numeroui teeti- 
monials from distinguished Mnaical Protoi p o ra , who haTe 
ujwdehe greatly Improved ACTION PIAMO, eommendhig ii 
iu high terms. The attention of puichasen and aaiateon of 
.^lusic to an examination of ita superioritT, is solidted. 

GEO. HEWS, 865 H'iuiAmf lea 5r., JSesfen. 
Apr. 10 tf 



D. B. NEWHALL. 

ttANXTFAOTXTBER AND DEAXiEB Dl 
PIANO FORTE8, 

No. 344 Waalilnfftoit Street, Boeton. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TONED.^^ TO LET, 

Apr. 10. tf 

SCAXroEL FENGIaZiOflA, 

PHOFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gratis Blocr, comer of iTashlngloa 

and Summer Streets. 

lUferences. 
Messrs. CniCKKKi>o, J. P. Jbwett, Gxo. PineciARD, Boatoa 
31n!isni. Georur Prabodt, D. H. Sobbex, Salem. 

Jan. 21. 8n. 



FIANI8T AND TEACHEB OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS hb services as an Instructor in the biglier braachee 
of PiAno playing. Mr II. m^ be addressed at the musio 
stores of Natua:! Kicb-irdbon, 282 Washington St. or Q. P. 
Kebd & Co. 17 Tremout Row. 

IlBrxRCNCia :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols. 20 South St. 
Miss Msy, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 



LESSONS IN 8INOINO. 
FREnBRIC RUDOLPH 

RESPECTFULLY annouuceB his intention to rHnmln in Bob- 
ton and giTe Instmctlomi in the art of SinglDg. 
Orders may bo addressed to lilm at his rmduice (United 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 8m Feb. 11. 
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Tbe Middlo Age bm]uealhed to exAy ciTilizn- 
tion two foniiB, wbk'h contained all that tbcra bad 
erer be«n of learned miaMc: Ike CbOTal Song 
uid tbe CiDOn. Thew fbnna powened notbing 
thftt coDld Sutler tbe ear, whether taken togetber 
orteparatelf . Tbe Chorvl tiou); without the Canon 
wu u yet no muMu ; with the Canon it ceaaed to 
«xit(;aDi) the Canon itaelfwa* notbing more than 



!, wbiL-h drowned llie Latin of the 
liturgy ; a Iom (lie more to be lamented, nnce no 
musical Interpretation of ttie words took it» place. 
Tb'in^ went on wopmi from day today, till Anally, 
about the middle of the sixieentb century, ihe 
patience of Ihu bearers wai worn out, and reaaon 
hail begun to be awake. All cried out againit a 
muBic of thia eorl, excepting those who made iL 
Away wiib tbe Canon, wa9 the cry, and probably 
musidana thought to themsielves. Away too with tbe 
Cboral Song I But llie Choral Song wat nearly ai 
old aa Cbriatendoin ; the Canon also number^ 
many yeara. Could men for Kvenil ciintunet 
punue a scientific paih, which wui to be without 
present profit and entirely fruillesa for the future? 
That were admitting that flumanity could Ime 
its time, like a single man, which is not possible. 
In tbe collective Btriving of iho human mind there 
is notbing absolutely unprofitable; but we often 
pronounce bise what passes before our eye* and 
ears, judging like the reader of a book without 
tbe conclusion, or the spectator of the draow 
without ita denouement. If the book appears nn- 
intclligibtc, or the drama absurd and immoral, it 
ii because tbe last chapters or the laat acts are 
wanting, which would explain and justify Ihe 
whole ; and therefore is contemporaneous hittory, 
whether it treat of muiio or of other matten, 
alnnys hard to write. He who should have un- 
dertaken as a lover of music to judge of the 
merirs, the productive energy of the Roman 
Cboral Song before Palestriua, would certainly 
bave y^Tj much deceived bimself; b«, wboas 
professor of ^aihciics should have undertaken to 
weigh tbe significance (^ the fugue before Handel 
and Bacb, or without knowing tbem, as J. J. 
Rousaeau has done, would have deceived himsetf 
not less ; and these errors in judgment would 
Bjipcar tbe more gross, the better judge tbe man 
might be for bis own century. 

Through tbe labors of the Belgian and Flemish 
maalers, the contrapuntists had at length acquired 
(hat certainty and mccbaulcal facility, which 
allowed (hem, in rpite of tbe enomHMS weigh(s, 
which seemed to clog their everjr step, to move 
wi(b a certun ease and grace. Already had 
Counterpoint become more pliant and Hannony 
somewhat purified and inacoudittiHi (o cooperate 
toward tbe true end of Music. The hour bad 
struck of a glorious new birth for Munc, but above 
all for tbe Choral Song ; that pu tbe oldest and 
had waited for it more than a thoDsand years. It 
was no more than fair I 



In Ihe year of grace 1565 God commanded his 
servant Aloj-sius of Pneneste to quicken this dull 
form of tbe Choral Song with the breath of genius; 
and Aloysius replied : " Lord, Ihy will be done ;" 
and the transformed Church Song again rvsounded 
like the chorus of theangeb; sublime churi'hmudc 
appeared in a holy crown of rsj-s. Tbe pope, tbe 
cardinals, Ibe wbole people threw tbemselvea 
down at tbe feet of tbe immortal man. Let os 
too bow before tbe great name of Palrstrika, 
the honor of the Catholic church and the glory of 
Italy. Hail to the godlike man, whom Greece 
would have exalted among her gods, had he been 
one oS her sons I He came, and the hod-carriers 
of Harmony nude way for tbe master bntlder; 
through bis voice theshapfitcss materials. collected 
with so much pains since (be time of Ambrose 
and Gregory, were united in a temple or ihe 
moat imponng majesty; Music, but now almcet 
dumb, although euphonious, begins to speak, and 
tbe human soul responds. She speaks of God, 
as if Gm of all to thank Uim, that He has given 
her a language. The mnncal sceptre, biiherlo 
borne prorisbnally by the Nethetianders, passed 
from this moment over into the bands of tbe 
Italians, there to remain for two centuries, by 
the most legitimate and undisputed cUm. 

PaleMrina could be divided into several great 
musicians. In tbe lint place you find in bim tbe 
scholar of the Flemish school, surpassing all bis 
teachers as a contrapuntist ; then tbe madrigalist, 
who strove perhaps primarily to expreps the words; 
and then the creator of the style, which bears bis 
name, and which was formerly called Alta Capelta. 
We have to speak of bim only in this last capa(.ity ; 
in a relation, tberefora, which makes him a unique 
■man in bis way. For tbe rest, tbe age was not 
yet ripe, either for tbe fugue, or for expreswve 
melody. For us, Paleslrina is (he Choral Song 
become Harmony according to (he true character 
of church moric, as we find it in tbe Impnperia, 
and still mora in the Slabat Mater, wbich Es sung 
on Palm Sunday, in Ihe Sixtine Cbapul at Rome. 
Since thmugh him we come npiMi the first great 
revolution in Art, tbe origin of real music, and 
rince Falestrina forms tbe bond, by which tbe 
dead worits of calculation are united lotbe works 
produced by feeling; taste, imagination, we must 
inquire wherein the aUa eapeila style was distin- 
guished from what went before, and in what it is 
disiinguisbed from the modem mudc. 

Id ita outward form tbe alia capelia Flyle repro- 
duced tbe united counterpoint U tbe fourteenth 
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century, which the masters of the fifteenth scorned 
to employ, or only wry seMom employe*!, and 
which with a certain contemptuou.<ne8S they 
named stylo fnmUhre* But Palestrina introduced 
into it a more clo^Iy interwoven and correct 
harmony; he mingled with it a Ii«rht dose of 
canoni(*al seaMninpr, which elevated the composi- 
tion, without harminp: the words; and instead of 
banishinjr the canto fermo into the middle part, 
he transferred it to the upper part, where it could 
unfold itself more freely and 'more enchain the 
attention of the ear. That was restoring the 
leading melody to its right of singing, and open- 
ing a path, in which no one of the predecessors of 
the Roman Swan had before travelled. The 
distinction between him and the modem com- 
posers, who, considered with reference to the 
time of Palestrina, begin with the melodists of 
the seventeenth centur}*, lies particularly in their 
choice of chords. 

That there may be some unity of melody and 
key in a work, which is an almost indispensable 
condition of all modern music, the harmony must 
be composed of the different kinds of Trichords, 
Seventh and Ninth chonls, which have their scat 
in the diatonic intervals of the scale chosen by 
the composer. If he passes over into another 
scale, to tarry there awhile, another family of 
chords follows upon the first and for the time 
being governs the modulation, until the return of 
the original key, whose absence must not last too 
long, lest the ear become too accustomed to a foreign 
land, so that it will hardly recognize itself in its 
own, when it gets back. This is the system of 
modem intonation, the true and perfect system, 
which gives for ever}' mnjor scale 15, and for 
every minor scale 12 principal or radical chords;* 
which chords, multiplied by all their respective 
transpositions, place unlimited means in the con- 
trol of the composer, whereby he can vary the 
harmony within the limits of the scale, without 
the necessity of striking a single chord that id 
foreign to it. The whole mass of these au.siliar}' 
and related chords, which have only a dependent 
existence and a relative importance, since they 
do not subsist on their own account, but always 
end in the perfect chord of the scale, into which 
they resolve, represents the revolving movement 
of a system around its centre of gravity ; it forms 
the harmonic unity and homogeneousness of a 
piece. 

A melody may express anything or nothing 
by itself, unless it flows from the feeling of the 
modal relation, of which we have spoken ; on the 
other hand, ttince there are in eyevy melody in- 
definite notes, which leave the ear in uncertainty 
about their origin, inasmuch as they admit of 
several, often very diflcrcnt, interpretations, the 
presence of the chord is indispensable to the 
determining of their sense and character. Herein 
lies the whole science of the Harmonist. Such a 
wealth of means of expression through hamiony 
was still infinitely far from the time in which 
Palestrina lived-^about as far as the precision, 
the boldness, the variety and grace of contours, 
which shine in the outlines of the modern music. 
Most of the auxiliary chords were unknown to 
him. He knew indeed tlie Dominant Seventh 
chord ; he has in fact employed it without pre- 
paration and with all its intervals; but this kind 
of harmony appears in his music only as a rare 

* Accordiiifr to the clnsMficHtion of Godfrey Weber, 
which seems to me the best so far. 



accident or a thi^g of instinct. His customary 
and systematic progression consists in a scries of 
perfect major and minor chonls, mixed with a few 
chords of the Sixth, between which there exists so 
slight a modal afllnity, that you cannot throu«;h 
them recognize the key. Barely are you pointed to 
the scale of the piece by now and then a half-tone 
lyinj! below the Tonic, or a Seventh. Neverthe- 
less Palestrina's hannony in general b pure, by 
means of the great correctness in the movement 
of the voices. Notes will show all this much 
better than words can describe it. I fancy, a 
musician of the present day should be able to 
give at once a harmonic, but quite simple and 
natural, explanation of the four following meas- 
ures of Choral Song. 
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It will be seen, that nothing can be more am- 
biguous than the key of this fragment. Is it in 
C, or in F, or in G major, or in A minor? It 
may be either, for all that appears. I decide for 
F, and quickly fill out my four lines thus : 
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That is very simple, very natural. Yes indeed, 
you will reply, so much so that it is scarcely 
worth the pains to listen to it. Insignificant mel- 
ody, commonplace harmony. "Well then, since 
you are not satisfied with my labor, hear Pales- 
trina; perhaps you will be more pleased with 
this: 
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How does that sound? — Beautiful, sublime, 
heavenly! That music is not of this earth; it 
comes in fact from heaven. Yes, Palestrina is 
sublime precisely for the knowledge, which the 
musicians of his time had not; as the Bible is 
sublimely above all that depended on the wealth 
of languages and the metaphysical culture of the 
times in which it was written. Observe well, 
that with a more melodious and expressive canti' 
Una, a haraiony like this of Palestrina's would 
be impossible ; it holds only in the Choral Song, 
which on its part rejects as trivial and ordinary 
all the combinations of clionls, that belong to 
ornamental melody. Palestrina makes as yet no 
division of the verbal phrases; the effect of his 
purely harmonious song is like the impressions of 
an feolian harp. His solemn trichords fail upon 
one another at equal intervals, without character- 
istic rhythm, and resound like the voice of God, 
that tri-une Gwl, of whom the harmonic Trichord 
seems to be one of the most unfathomable ma- 
terial emblems. Here are none or almost none 
of those connecting chords, whereby might bo 
expressed some causality and mutual dependence 
between the grand revelations of the absolute; 
none of tha^e wanton or pathetic dissonances, 
types of our momentary happiness, our transient 
or excited humor; no rhythm, following the flight 
of time, measured by the pulsations of a mortal 
heart ; in a word, nothing that awakens a worldly 
thought and speaks the language of fleshly pas- 
sions. This is a church music, than which no 
one ever composed a truer. It contains abso- 
lutely no admixture of profanity; it wears an 
eternal beauty, since it rests upon something un- 
changeable, or so to say, upon the Alementary 
application of the Accord ; it is antique, and that 
IS one of Its most precious excellences, since its 
antiquity knows no age, which enhances every- 
thing and contributes so powerfully to the rever- 
ence one cherishes for sacred things. And in 
fact time has made Palestrina young. His mod- 
ulation, so original and striking to-day, must hare 
been much less eo, or not at all so in the sixteenth 
century, as they generally modulated in this way. 
To grow young through years — is not that an alto- 
gether extraordinary fate, especially for a musician! 
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Tims was realized the oldest and most sublime 
of all the expressions of music, the religious or 
Christian Cliun'h expression. It was no more 
than right, that an Art born upon the altars of 
Christianity, whose long anil refractory childhood 
the Church alone, like a tender mother, had pro- 
tected, should lay the firstlings of its majority 
upon those same altars. Music in this was doing 
no more than her sister Arts, Fainting and 
Architecture, also revived through the church, 
and that entirely in the true Christian spirit, ad 
majorem glorlam Dei 

We have yet to remark in passing, that the 
sixteenth century was the epoch of the brief 
glory of a nation, which to-day has acquired 
other titles to consideration, and easily consoles 
itself for the inability to produce great artists, by 
the fact that it can pay those from abroad better 
than any other nation. If Palestrina had rivals 
in his time, we must seek them in England. There 
shone the admirable Talus, and his yet more 
admirable scholar, William Bird. He was 
organist to Queen Elizabeth, and could not there- 
fore as a Protestant, under the influence of the 
reformed cultus, soar to the majestic simplicity 
and the lofty ecclesiastical expression of the 
Homan master ; on the other hand, as a contra- 
puntist he was perhaps superior to Palcstrina. In 
his fugucd song lies more character, melody and 
sonority than I have been able to discover in 
that of any composer of his time; for which 
reason his harmony at times comes nearer to the 
modem harmony. The work of his, which Bur- 
ney mentions, would be worthy in every respect 
of an organist of our time, supposing there were 
one now with ability to write in forty parts. 
Only forty parts, no more ! 

Soon after Tallis and Bird, the English music, 
which had kept even pace with the Italian, suc- 
cumbed to the Vandal fury of the Puritans. 
These must have pulled it all up' by the very 
roots, for there has been no growth since. Only 
PuitCKLL escaped the general devastation. 
England, which for fifty years had only sighed 
and sung psalms, held this man at first for a God; 
but Purcell glimmered only for a moment, like 
a rainbow after a storm, to be obscured by the 
beams of Handel, that great light, that ascended 
over Albion at the beginning of the last century. 

[To b« continued.] 



Mendelssohn. 

[From the German of \V. A. Lamhadius.] 
(Conelnded from last Number ) 

None, who have followed Mendelssohn in his 
various fiiflds of exertion, can wonder that, on his 
return to Leipsic, he felt in need of repose and 
relaxation. Once more, however, he shared the 
direction of the Gewandhaus meetings with Gade, 
and succeeded in bringing the B flat and F sym- 
phonies of Beethoven to perfection. He con- 
ducted the former, for thij last time, on the 11th 
of ^larch, having previously intro<IiK*ed to the 
public a new synipnony by Robert Schumann. 
The season was remarkable chielly ior Mendels- 
sohn's having discarded novelty, and adhering 
generally to the works of the oM masters. Mme. 
Dulcken and Clara Schumann playe«l two of 
Mendelssohn's concertos, and once we heard his 
overture, the MeeresslUU unti Oluckliche Fahrt; 
but, even in the series of his Historit-al Concerts, 
which professed to give specimens of the earliest 
and latest, Mendelssohn was not once represented, 
to the great disappointment of the subscribers. 
Ue wa" now forbidden by his physician to play in 
public ; his nervousness increased, and he com- 




plained of violent headaches. It was with great 
difliculty that he could be induced to superintend 
the rehearsals, and conduct the oratorio, of iSV. 
Pnid^ which was perforinetl, for the last time uiuler 
his direction, in the Pdulinerkirche, on Gnoil 
Friday, 1847. II«f explnineil his comparative 
retirement from publiir life by the best of excuses. 
" He wished," he sai»l, " to u«» the remainder of 
his time in composing. He should work till fortv 
years old, and then rest." Always true to his 
engagements, he oiwe more a))peHred in Kn<!land« 
conformable with his promise to the Exeter Hall 
Society, which seeme^J determined, if possible, to 
rival the great performance at Birmingham we 
have alluded to in a former number. At the end 
of April, Elijah was conducted by the great com- 
poser, in London, three times, and once at Bir- 
mingham. On the 11th of May, at the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, the music to A Midsummer 
Niffht*8 Dream was reproduced, and Mendelssohn 
played the G major concerto of Beethoven, with 
extempore cadenzas as usual. 

Mendelssohn was glad to return to Frankfort, 
and find himself restored to the bosom of his 
family, now in great affliction at the sudden death 
of Mme. Hensel, the Fannv Mendelssohn of 
former days. Mendelssohn had doted on this 
sister, and it is said that, when the news was 
brought him, he uttered a pieri'ing cry of anguish. 
Her death was almost instantaneous. She was 
listening to a rehearsal of the choruses in the 
second part of the Fau$t — a subject which she 
had selected for her own musical compositions — 
when she was attacked on a sudden by some in- 
ternal disorder, and sank lifeless on her seat. 
Her brother was fearfully prostrated by this loss. 
He had loved her in no ordinary manner. They 
had composed together as children, and in riper 
years also; nor is it ascertained, in the early 
written songs, which were written by the sister, 
and which by the brother — for so constantly hail 
they mutually communicated their ideas on musi- 
cal subjects, that each availed herself or himself 
of what they (^ocsidered common property. It is 
certain that, aAer this sad events Mendelssohn's 
physical powers rapidly declined, and fits of de- 
spondency were succeeded by violent pains in the 
head, caused, as his physician stated, by the 
bursting of a small blood-vessel. Pressure of 
blood on the brain was, doubtless, the cause of all 
that he complained of and we cannot wonder that 
this hastened his early end — attributed by some 
(surely, too fancifully) to his grief for the death 
of Fanny Hensel. I doubt not of the sincerity 
and depth of that brother's afliiction ; but I am 
sure its ** moiieration was known unto all men," 
and that it was softened by the consciousness of 
possessing much that was near and dear unto him, 
as well as by the remembrance of a vocation so 
noble and beneficial to others, that it would rouse 
him at once from any selfish indulgence of pro- 
tracted sorrow. His ceaseless activity acted pre- 
maturely on a finely organized system ; and, in 
his latter days, so suscreptible was he of the power 
of music, that he could seldom listen without wee])- 
ing. " Let me still work on," were his constant 
words to his wife, when she begged him to rest — 
** the time of my rest will soon come." Nor was 
he free from this presentiment of his approaching 
end, when addressing his friends thus — ** 1 must 
use the present time which is allotted me : I can- 
not tell now long it will last." 

Matters grew more distressing, and though, for 
a time, he looked lor the reme<iy of his pain in 
redoubled exertion, the eflbrt seems to have been 
a fruitless one, as we find him writing to a friend— 
" I can now only work mechanically." He [lassed 
some time at Baden-Baden, and then moved on 
to Switzerland, where Nature, in all her grandeur, 
seems to have called forth awhile the original 
vigor and energy of his genius. He at first in- 
tended to go to Vevay and Geneva, but, inconse- 
quence of political disturbances in those parts, ho 
sought a more retired corner of Switzerland, and 
settled, with his family, finally at Interlaken, the 
lovely spot which lies between the peaceful lakes 
of Thun and Brienze. Here ho worked unin- 
terruptedly all the day long, though occasionally 
he passed whole days in wandering over the 
mountains. Two great works were engrossing his 



chief thoughts in composition — ^an oratorio, CAris- 
/U4, and an opera, Loreh/^ for which Emanuel 
Geilx'l had written the libretto. The scheme of 
the oratorio was on the {jiTindest scale. It was to 
(ontaiii^hree parts, our Lonl's life on Earth, His 
death and bunal, and ascension to Heaven. Iso- 
late<l pie<*es of this work have be«'ii lately pul)- 
lished, and fjtrdy is n'pre«»nte«l by a solitary 
fragment in the shape of a finale and one atrt of 
the opera. After writing, bi*sides these pieites, 
two stringed quartets in F minor and D minor, 
motets, and songs, he ri'turned to Leipsic, on the 
15th o( Septemlx'r. A friend assured me that he 
was then in tolerable spirits, though he complained 
of the oppressive atmosphere of Leipsic. 

We find Mendelssohn next at Berlin, where 
he remained eight (lays with his brother and sister. 
The place and time were full of painful associa- 
tions, but his spirits did not fail him entirely, for 
he often allu<led with pleasure to the pro[K)sed 
peiforinance of Elijah at Vienna and also at 
Leipsic, where he hoped to conduct the rehearsals. 
He consente<l, too, to hear one of the great vocal- 
ists of the age sing through the chief soprano 
part in the oratorio; and, on the Oih of Oftober, 
he presented his friend with a new number of 
songs, among them the Vergangen u<t der lichte 
Tag^ of Eichendorf, his last comi)Osition. In this 
piece, he is said to have constantly thought of his 
deceased sister; and, on his friend singing at his 
request the song we speak of, he turned pale, and 
was seized with a fainting fit, which deprived him 
of consciousness. He was taken home and put 
to bed direct!y. On the 28th of October, he bad 
partially recovered from his attack, and was suffi- 
ciently well to walk with his wife. But the same 
fit seized him a<^in shortly after this time, and 
with incretused violence. He lay as before, mo- 
tionless and bereft of consciousness, and, on com- 
ing to himself, complained to his physician of the 
violent pains in his head. Hope was not entirely 
given up, though the extreme danger was unde- 
niable. In his few conscious moments and relief 
from wandering, he answered several questions, 
and appeared to recognize the faces of those 
standing by his bedside. None can ever forget 
the grief and consternation 'expreAted in every 
face that met one in the public thoroughfares. 
Each inquired anxiously as for a dear friend, and 
many and earnest were the prayers oflered to 
God for his recovery ; but God iu his wisdom had 
decreed otherwise. 

On the 8d of November, a fatal attack aO 
utterly deprived Mendelssohn of consciousness, 
that he never again recovered it, and, at nine 
o'doi'k in the evening of the 4th of that month 
he breathed his last, peacefully, and without any 
appearance of pain or physical suflering. Shortly 
after death, his fine features recovered their usual 
serenity of expression, and, for the first few 
hours after the spirit had quitted its tenement, 
his nearest friends could Acaive be [>ersuaded that 
the sleep was one from which he couhl nut awake 
— so otien love and hope are self-deceivers. 
Beiitlemann and Hiibner painted pictures of him, 
and Kiiaur, the sculptor, took a cast of the face. 
Grief for the loss of the great man seemed incon- 
solable. It fell on all like a public calamity, and 
hundreds of mourners pressed onwards to the 
house, to take a last look at that beloved counte- 
nance which had beamed and smiled on them so 
ot^en. He lay peacefully in his narrow be<l, 
decked around with palm branches and laurel 
crowns, the pious offerings of afiection and em- 
blems of his earthly glory. 

On the 7th of November, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, a Todten/eier took place in the church 
of St. Paul. The hearse was drawn by four 
hoi*ses, and a profusion of flowers and laurels 
waved over the coffin. Schumann, David, Gade, 
HaU|itm.inn, liieiz, and Moscheles, were pall- 
bearers. A pitK'ession walked before the coffin, 
consisting of the memt^ers of the orchestra, pupils 
of the Conservatory, Mendelssohn's nearest reU- 
tions, the clergy, representatives of the govern- 
ment, city, and university, several officers in 
nniform, and a long train of those who loved and 
honored the great man's memory. With slow 
and solemn step the conege reached the church. 
The coffin was pUced iu a black catafalque, lit 
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vr'nh tapera, and the mnfr in E minor from the 
fifth number of the Li&der ohne Worte^ M-t by 
Mo5cbel«*8 for wind instruments, immediately be- 
pn. The or^nist then preluded on that f>a8!«ajre 
in the Antigone^ where Creon brinfss in t|^ dead 
bodv of his son Ilsemon. AOer this, one of the 
members of the Conservatory placed a laurel 
crown »t the foot of the coffin, the sijrnal for a 
<'hnnis in which all joined, Erkenne mtck, mein 
Hater. Then followed the chorrde from St, Pnei/, 
- To Thee, O Lonl, I yield my SpiriL" A short 
but impressive addn^ss, ended by a praver, was 
dclivere<l bv the ofliciatin*; priest, Mr. lloward, 
when the choir (rave the chorus after the burial of 
St. Stephen, ** See, we count them happy which 
have cnduriMl." The blcssinjj was then piven, 
and the final chorus from Bach's Pasxionn MasUc 
ended this impatinnfcerttniony. When the crowds 
had left the church, a solitary fijiure, clad in deep 
mournin<2. was seen to enter, and kneel by the 
coffin in silent devotion. It was she, the lovinj; 
partner of Mendelssohn's joys and sorrows, who 
came to |)ay the last tribute of earthly afietrtion. 
The precious remains were removed by nip^ht to 
Berlin. When the train at rived, durinfc midnijfht, 
at Cothen, a number of musicians re<'eived it 
with a chorale, and at Dessau, an hour afterwards, 
FnMlerick Schneider, the venerable Nestor of 
musicians, apjieared uncrovered on the platform 
of the station, and a body of smjsers ready with a 
dii^e composed by the old man for the occasion. 
At last, the coffin was brought to Berlin, and met 
by the cathedral choir with the chorale, Jesus, 
meine ZuctrMcht. The same sad strain was re- 
peated as the funeral train moved on to the 
churchyard, where a solemn ovation was made by 
Benluscheck, nrece<]in«; the hymn, Wie sie so 
sanft nthn, and a composition by Grell, ** Christ 
is the Resurrection." The coffin was then lowered 
into the family vault, where Mendelssohn sleeps 
peacefully by his sister's side. 

Seldom have expressions of public sorrow 
been so marked at the death of any artist in an- 
cient or modern times, and I can only compare 
the general feelinp; with that on the deato of 
Raphael, as related by Vasari. In England, as 
well as Germany, there were demonstrations in 
honor of Mendelssohn's memory. Taubert, the 
capellmeister at Berlin, arran<jed a programme 
with a view to remind the Berlineso ot what Ger- 
manv had lost. After the funeral mari'h from the 
Erotca, a symphony of Beethoven, and a Kyrie, 
the symphony in A minor, the overtures to the 
** Ilebriiles," and "A Midsummer Night's Dream,"* 
a psalm h capelia, and the song, E.t ut bestitnnU 
in GoUes Rath, were given, the last five pieces 
bein<; the wOrksof Mendelssohn. 

On the 15tli of November, " Elijah " was priven 
for the first time in Vienna. All the solo singers 
and members of the chorus were dressed in cieep 
moiirninp:, and the desk where Mendelssohn was 
to have conducted his own oratorio was hung 
with black crape. On it were placed a copy of 
the Si-ore and a single chaplet of laurels, while 
Schmidt directed the performance from another 
desk in front of the orchestra. On the 17th of 
November, the same oratorio was given at Exe- 
ter Hall, in London, in piam memoriam of the 
musician, who, "though dead, yet speaketh." 
The Dead March in ** Saul " preceded the per- 
formance of "Elijah," and several present ap- 
pearefl in monming. The society, I hear, in- 
tends to erect a statue to Mendel^hn, and the 
Queen of England and Prince Albert have con- 
tributed liberally to the fund necessary to its 
completion.* Great respect for his memory was, 
of course, shown at Leipsic. The concert, which 
had been postponed in consequence of Mendel- 
sohn's death, took place on Thursday, llLh of 
November. The programme was headed with 
these wonls, " Zum Geddchtniss des entsckla/enen 
Mendeis»ohn Bartholdy" The first part com- 
prt.<ted the hymn of Luther, Verleih uns Frieden 
gnddigllch, the overture to JMelwdna, Eichendorfs 
Verganqen ist der lichte Taa, motet, " Lord, now 
leitest Thou Thy servant depart in peace," the 
overture to " St. Paul," and Beethoven's Eroica* 
The song of Eichendorf was given by the artist 
before alluded to as the fervent admirer and 

'^ Good, cenfidlug biographer !-*£o.Z<ofidL Mm, WorkL 



friend of the great musician. She sang with 
wonderful self-possession and* the deepest fueling. 
In the (juartet of the motet, Schleinitz, who had 
not for years appeared . in public, took a part, 
assisted by Pdgner and Graban Bunau. The 
room was filled to overflowing, and, as crowds of 
mourners listened and adored, no hand was up- 
lifted to applaud, nor voice to interrupt the si- 
ienco so elociuent in itself, after the last notes 
of music only vibrated in the ears of memory. 
Cologne, Bremen, Magdeburg, Frankfort, Mainz, 
Breslau, Altenhurg, and "many other places, wen* 
forward in testifyini; their respect, and kings and 
queens were not slow in ofrerins their tribute of 
esteem for de}Kirted genius. The Queen ot Eng- 
land, the Kings of Prussia and Saxony, sent let- 
ters of sympathy to Mendelsnohn's afflicted widow ; 
that of the king of Saxony was in his own hand- 
writing. No royal authority interposed to forbiti 
a demonstration in honor of the artist's memory, 
if we except that of the present Kurlurst von 
Ilessen. Let his capellmeister, the worthy S|iolir 
of Cassel, console himself with tne reflection that 
the memory of his departed friend and brother 
artist will live as long as hearts are found sus- 
ceptible of all that u beautiful, elevating, and 
good. 



Jenny land Ooldschmidt 

The Tribune has been favored with the follow- 
ing extract from a private letter from Vienna : 

** A few days since I called at the Hotel zwn 
RSmischen Kaiser to pay my respects to Jenny 
Lind Goldschmidt. She has a decided penchant 
for America and Americans ; and, moreover, as 
I happened to be well acquainted with some of 
her ikxiton friends, I was made doubly welcome. 
I hear from a Viennese lady that Madame Gold- 
schmidt says our country is the b(*st in the world 
to live in, and she is riglit . She informed me of 
her expectation to settle permanently in the 
United States, mainly on account of her child, a 
bright little boy. She has been giving concerts 
in Vienna in a quiet, unassuming way, nnd 
though they have all been well attended by the 
nobility and rich burghers, the best tickets were 
sold at the low price of three florins, (Si 50.) I 
believe that Americans arc wdling to pay more 
for pleasure than any other people on the globe. 
At the late ball given to the imperial pair by the 
citizens of Vienna, 9,000 tickets were given out 

E'atis. A centleman connected with one of the 
rge shippmg house's in New York was in the 
city at the time, and having failed to secure a 
free ticket, procured one from another source by 
paying 150 silver florins — more, I presume, than 
has been paid for a simple ball-ticket since the 
gay times of the Vienna Congress. 

Madame Goldschmidt is a sincere admirer of 
American institutions, and, from her short resi- 
<lence among us, it is astonishing how well she 
has studied and understands their spirit. She 
says she expects great things of the Americans. 
Hur remarks about our country and its prospects 
were so replete with practical sense, that in our 
conversation of half an hour I learned to appre- 
ciate our institutions more than ever, and could 
not help contrasting her sensible views with the 
long diatribes and transcendental theories in re- 
ference to the future of America which every 
German sees fit to impose u|)on a citizen of the 
Great Republic residing in the fatherland. Where 
there is so little virtue, so little regard for the 
marriage reUtion, so little real piety and so much 
oppression, tyranny and imiprance as on the con- 
tinent, and especially in the Austrian Empire, it 
was delightful to hear from the lips of such a 
woman as Madame GoUlschmidt the unqualified 
praise of a land, at the virtue and gallantry 
of whose people Euro[)ean skeptics affect to 
sneer, and whose prosperity European politicians 
are apt to regard as the bright mist over a bre^k- 
ins wave. She spoke of a Boston Sabbath as a 
deJightful luxury. Here the Sabbath is made a 
cala-day by all classe*. Public persons must 
keep open rooms as on other days of the week, 
and the people uo from the church to the theatre 
as if both were dedicated to the Moat Iligh. The 



delightful quiet of a New England Sabbath is 
not to be enjoyed in Germany. 

Tlie Jenny Lind of fonner days has become 
the dignified Madame Goldschmidt of the pres- 
ent She apftears somewhat older, but retajni 
the frankness and simplicity of manners which 
have characterized her above all other artists. I 
came away thinking of the lines of Worclsworth, 
and far bett«».r pleased with my visit than if I had 
been honored with a reception in the Imperial 
Palace of the Flapsburgs. It is rarely that one 
finds a combination of so many noble onalities, 
aside from the sunremjicy of her art. There is 
something wonderful in her career, commencing 
as it did in ol«curity and want, and rising to its 
zenith with such unparalleled brilliancy. To a 
Viennes«\ who a^fked her not long since how she 
had lived in Paris, she replied, * Je nCai nouris- 
xee de met lannes.* " J- o. N. 





Grakd Opera.— Mme. Tede*co has mnde her rc- 
nppeHraiice as Fides in the Pmpkite ; M. Roger being 
the Jexin of Leyden. Hiilevy's Ln Rrint de Ckfprt has 
been revived, under the direction of tlie corapoi«er,— 
Tede«co, Roger, Mai'sol, &c., sustalnmg the principal 
pjirts. The Duke of Saxc-Coburg-Goiha's opew, Stmtn 
Chwray is soon to be produced, with Mile. Cruvelli and 
M. Gueymard. Cruvelli was to return to P»ri« after her 
London engsgement and m»ike her rentrte as Videntlne 
in the ffayuenoti on Friday, June 2. 

Oprra Com ique.— Mile. Rey, after s successful dAiU 
in La Dame BUtniht, has appeared as the FVk du Regu 
mtnt. A new three-act opera, La flancte du DinUe^ by 
Scribe and Victor Maw^^, is announced. // EUtSe du 
Nordcont oues still to mn. 

TiiEATRB Italiks.— Sig. Coppols's JViiio patta per 
Amoref an opera composed in 1638, has met with mnds 
success, due principally to the acting and singing of 
Aiboui. 

Theatre Lyrique.— M Reyer's new opera, MaUre 
\Vii{fram, bus been long in rehearsal. Tlie Minister of 
tlie Interior hss prolonged M. Jules S^veste's privilegs, 
as manager, for ten years. 

Two pjitrons of the artu, the Duke Edgard de Feltre, 
nnd his brother, the Omiit Alphonse de Feltre, died a 
»hort time since, to the regret of all who knew tliem. 
'J'he younger of the two, Count Ali>honf>e de Feltre, was 
pnsjiionately fond of muKic, wliicli he cultivated with 
firent awtiduity. He had leMwn* f>f Reicha, and of Boiel- 
dieu, whu frpqnenlly tii^iittetl him with hia advice and 
encouniged h.in bvhiH spprovsl. The Count fir^t com- 
poj^d some light pieces, which have been much praiwed 
by M. F^tis. He subsequently produced, with M. Scribe, 
a' comic opera, Lte FUm du Prinve, which wii»fincce<*i*ftil; 
and nrterwHrds c<im|X)Ked the IncemHo di Btibghftia, He 
wus m^t coniplfitiiig a three-act opera, when he died. 
The Duke, who did not lung ourvive him, has bequ«^thed 
hia celebrated gallery of pictnrea to the town ol^ Nantes, 
nnd the mnnlcipHl authonlies pmpose inaugumtiiig tlie 
public opening with a grand musical festival, in which 
some of the work)* of the Count de Feltre will be exe- 
cuted by the principal artists of the capltMl. M. Auber 
ha<4 wriiten to the Counl*« executor*, at^king them to let 
him have a complete copy of all the CoimtV prodoctkyus 
for the library of the Coiuservatory of Music 

The concert, which was to have been given some time 
since, for the purpof^e of raiMng a monument to the mem- 
ory of Do Balzac vnd Fr^d^ric Souli^, was ittopped. In 
cont^qnence of an injunction obtained by De Balsac's 
widow, who said ohe was rich enough to pay for a mono- 
ment to her decwiwd hu^^band from her own pocket. 
The case hM been brtiught to trial, and decided against 
the haughty widow, and the concert will tHke place 
shortlv. Among other things, M. Reyer's Stlam will be 
pcrfoiVned. 

A Bf usiCAL Picture.— M. de Nieawerkerke*e toireee 
mutiailei have been brought to a close, but it appeara 
they are destined to be perpetuated by the pencil as well 
as the pen. The following statement has appeared in 
the Paris papers: '* A ropurt hHS been going about that 
M. BianI, whose name is ro popular, wan employed on a 
vcrv cnriouf* picture, the subject of which was Une 
Sui't-ee thtt M. Le OmpU Nituwtrkerke^ in the apart- 
ment of the Louvre, where the Count's Friday recep- 
tiona are held. The plan was an excellent one for 
bringing together on a canvass of rather large dirooosions 
— about seven feet long, by three-and-a-half high— a 
number of existing celebrities. The arrangement of tba 
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personnse^, belonging to varions clmwcAor society, offon 
a faitbrul repre^entarion of a friendly party. M. de 
Nienwerkerke liimMlf, stationed near the door, is receiv- 
ing bis guests; near him, several ffroupe are already 
funned. The venerable M. Iwibey, Sen,, n cliHtting with 
M. Prwper M^rini^ and President Rnnwhe; M. Hurace 
Vornet in pre9enting Lieutenant G^rnrd, the celebrated 
lion-killer, to Baron Dc»noyer.-«; M. de Momyis listening 
to M. Auber, while, further on, MM. Ingres, Flaudrin, 
and Meyerbeer are enmiged in a diftcui*sion, to which 
Marnlial Magiian is lending an attentive ear. M. Fould 
is addre<(eing him<elf, with hiA nccnstomed urbanity, to 
Keverul artii^ts standing around him, and M. Forto'ul is 
holding A disHeriation wiih certain well-known archsDolo- 
gi^t^. Scattered about the npartment are remnrkable 

B>rtraits of MM. Eugene Giraud, Honriqnel Oupont, 
Hl^vy, Prdd^ric de Mercey, Camille Doucet, and one 
or two nmbaMwdorv, who are always deliehted to attend 
the Fridav receptions in the Louvre. Among them is 
Veil Pacha. Tliere are, alro, two tnuradn; those of 
Pradier and ViKontl. The middle of the npartment is 
occup'ed by a magnificent table, beyond which is a pinno, 
with the instruments for a qunrtct. nbout to be phiycd. 
In this part of the picture are MM. Roger, Poiiclmrd,*and 
several other artixti*, whwe talents engment the attrac- 
tions* of these weekly meetings. M. Blard has treated in 
the clevere>«t manner all the accessories which iidom the 
apartment— the rich hangings on the walls, the splendid 
chandelier, the carpet, fauteuils, etc The general 
arrangement of the picture is verj* happy, and we have 
no doubt it will be one of the mont curious and Interest- 
ing works in the exhibition of 1866." 

• 

Hector Berlioz has returned from bis tour in Germany. 

Schnlhoff, the pianist, has given bis last concert in 

the Salle Herz. A new Sonata, of his own, was favora- 
bly received. 

Prague.— A new opera, entitled Die Bildertt&nner^ 
by Herr KittI, the director of the Convorvatorium, has 
been brought out with great success. The good people 
of Prague are in ecstacies about their townsman's 
music. 

Madrid.— A grand concert was given in the Conser- 
vatory of Queen Maria Christina, in the presence of the 
Roval Family, tlie minioterH, and the fii'st nobility, and 
did not end before two o'clock in the morning. M. Al- 
magro conducted. Among the things performed were a 
p<alm by Marcello, sung by 110 pupil* of the institution, 
the introduction and chorus of Hiiydn's " Creation," a 
cavatina from Mercadante*s Brntio, the andante and 
minuet from Beethoven's Septuor, the chorus and march 
fn>m Hiinders*' Jndat Maccabaens," Beethoven's Christtu 
tun Ottbrrge^ Dr. Spohr> overture to Jtwmda^ a chorus 
frtim Mendelssohn's "St. Paul," etc., etc, etc.— Sig. 
Camillo Sivori, the celebrated A'iolinist, has given a cou* 
cert, which was most fullv attended. 



Duiigljf 3anrnnl nf 3flln0ir. 

BOSTON, JUNE 17. 1854. 

The Musical Congress in the Crystal Pal- 
ace is probably in full blast while wo are finishing 
our this week's paper. Our reporter went on 
with the Boston dcle^tion, and we shall next 
week chronicle the great aflair in full. 



Biography op Mendelssohn. The con- 
cluding passages of this pure and lofly artist life, 
which we copy to-day, will be found singularly 
interesting and touching. Especially the account 
of the beautiful relation botween the composer 
and his sister, whose death was the precursor of 
his own. 

Yet we presume we must congratulate our 
readers on the conclusion of an article, which has 
proved so much longer than we anticipated when 
we began to copy. It certainly is full of inter- 
esting details, and will be valuable for reference 
to all who like to know historically about great 
composers and their works. Almost every com- 
position of Mendelssohn may here bo traced to 
its origin, with some account of the circumstances 
attending its first outshining and ascension to a 
place among the cherished constellations and 
fixed stars of our musical firmament Yet the 
work runs more into detail than we could have 
. wished. It might advantageously hare been 




abridged even more than the English translator 
(for the London Musical World, from which we 
have borrowed it) has done. Moreover said 
translation, as we found when we came to possess 
ourselves of the German original, is not free from 
gratuitous interpolations of the peculiar English 
enthusiasm and self-glorification with regard to 
Mendelssohn, and from such aflcctations as call- 
ing him continually "Felix." These in some- 
cases we have pruned away, but have not found 
it always practicable. Our " Diarist" was right 
in his " guess " about it. The author, the Rev. 
W. A. Lampadius, appears to be a German 
Lutheran Prediger^ of rather a sentimental and 
Boswell-ian disposition ; whose work, in spite of 
a certain amiable vanity, is evidently a labor of 
love, and on the whole a worthy tribute to the 
memory of Mendelssohn, and by far the fullest 
and most accurate record yet existing of his life 
and works. 

Our readers, who may have been weary with 
the repeated sight of ♦* To be continued,** will 
doubtless be glad to possess it all in their bound 
volunes at the end of the year. 



New Music. 

(Trmn Mejer & Tretbor, Buffalo, N. Y) 

H. A. WoLLRNUAUPT. Op. 22. Cinq Moreeaux 
caraetirittiqueSt en forme d'Etuda, for the piano, 
pp. 19. 

Op. 23. Deux Polkat de Salon, 1. VHirondelle, 
pp. 9. 2. La Gazelle^ pp. 0. 

Op. 24. Galop di Bravura^ pp. 11. 

Op, 25. Le Ruitteau. Valte Etude, pp. 7. 

These are among (he most clever and musician- 
like pro<Iuctions of the modern school of light 
piano music, which have appeared in this country 
to say the least. Each liitle piece is marked by 
musical and poetic feeling, by graceful, flowing, 
easy style, and by a natural, unforced development 
of its own proper motive. They are not without 
originality. We do not compare them with the 
lighter moreeaux in the same forms by such master 
tone-poets as Chopin, Mendelssohn, &c. But com- 
pared with the great multitude of showy novelties 
in vogue, they stand apart by a decidely artistic 
character and manner. We have 6een most inter- 
ested in the five etudes^ or characteristic moreeaux^ 
which evince a truly classical culture, and which 
with much propriety are dedicated to our worthy 
fiiend, the president of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, Mr. H. Timm. No. 3 of these, a 
graceful sort of prelude, in arpeggio triplets, in A 
minor, is particularly worthy of attention ; you 
will hardly fail to play it over several times. So 
also No. 4, Andante in E, a kind of song without 
words, with distinct melodies both in treble and 
bass, and harmony between. — The VHirondelle 
polka is exceedingly airy, light and swallow-like; 
and the companion polka justifies its title. — The 
Galop Is less characteiistic, running too readily 
into the common-place tricks of the bravura^ such 
as that running chromatic scale accompaniment to 
the melody, which may be kept up indefinitely, to 
any tune, by any cunning set of fingers. — We do 
not hesitate to commend all these pieces as good 
studies in execution, style and musical expression. 
The author, we understand, is a youug German 
pianist, who has for some years resided in New 
York ; and we trust he will meet with due encour- 
agement in undertaking things so far above the 
empty, flashy pieces which have met with such 
wide sale. To advanced pupils these are pieces 
only of medium difficulty. 

(from Oliver Dftson, Boston.) 

BziTHovBif. Op. 111. Sonata for the piano, 
pp. 12. 



This forms the thirty-second and the last of Mr. 
Ditson's complete and invaluable series of the 
piano- forte Sonatas of Beethoven ; — a series that 
contains more genius, more musical invention and 
poetry, more of the enduring inspirations of a life 
puiely musical, than any collection of works ever 
written for the same instrument. Every pianist, 
who is in earnest with the Art, should possess him- 
self or herself with a set at once.— This present 
Sonata belongs of course to the strange and mys- 
tical last period of Beethoven. It is exceptional 
in form and difficult of execu'.ion as of comprehen- 
sion. But it will most surely repay study, if one 
be earnest enough to be at all worthy to approach 
such revelations of rare genius. It would be use- 
less to attempt description of such a work. 

Mozart. Variations pour le Piano, No. 10, Ah! 
vous dirai-je Mainan, pp. 7. 

Variations by Mozart, of course, require no com- 
mendation. They are easy and natural, as well as 
most artistic. Let the young student learn them, to 
learn what true variations are, and what style is. 

STxrHEN Helusr. 6 Luder wn Schubert, tran- 
scribed for the Piano. No. 3. Tuesle Repos, 

This is that beautiful song which has been sung at 
our concerts of the past season, under the title of 
" Thou art the rest '* (^ ^''^ ^^ R^) It is in the 
main a quite simple, literal transfer of the song to 
the piano, preserving the original accompaniment; 
though we hardly like the liberty taken with the last 
verses, making a tenor of what is most peculiarly 
a soprano melody, and giving an arbitrary variation 
to the bass. Indeed this is one of those songs of 
Schubert which must be sung by the human voice, 
and which is so perfect in itself that it loses by the 
slightest rariation. 

Mozart. Favorite Songe, Duets, and Trios, arranged 
by S. S. Weslbt, Mas. Doc No. 1. The Re- 
turn. pp. 5. 

Here is a promise of some forty songs &c. of Mo- 
zart, partly from operas, partly songs by themselves. 
The collection will include all the best songs, for 
each kind of voice, from Don Juan, Figaro, the 
"Magic Flute,*' as well as the duets and trios. 
The original German or Italian words are given, 
with English adaptations. The first, now before us, 
is one of those inimitably simple and natural melo- 
dies, which have mingled with the melodic cheerful 
memories of all the world, and become part of the 
common air and sunshine. It celebrates the return 
of May: Aomm lieber Mai. 



■-«- 



For Dwight-s Joanwl of Moflo. 

The Boston Mnsio HalL 

The first concert given in the Music Hall, on 
the occasion of its opening, proved to all, both 
listeners and performers, what I had predicted in 
regard to sound three weeks before, namely : a 
decided failure. This my opinion has ever since 
been seconded by able and experienced judges. 
To be sure, Jullien*s band were heard in that Hall 
satisfactorily enough ; but so they would have 
been if they had played their pieces (with the 
exception of the classical compositions) on the 
Common. Most of the solos were for wind instru« 
ments ; and in the tuttie (as in most light compo* 
sitions) the string qiiartet, on account of the 
unison, is more supported than overpowered by 
the wind instruments; besides which there was 
all that variety of drums and cymbals of various 
sizes, bells, triangles, &c. An effect of course 
was produced. Bottesini was heard ; the brothers 
Mollenhauer were heard ; so were Paul Julien, 
and Camille Urso ; but how ? They all played 
perfectly in tune, and their execution was clear 
and distinct ; the same well merited applause 
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they wouM have equally received, had they 
played in a barn or cellar. 

If Vieuxtemps were to play one of his aolos on 
a common two-doliar violin, it would always be a 
masterly performance ; but the eflect to the hearers 
would not be the same as if that solo by the same 
Vieuxtemps had been played upon a Stradivariiis 
violin. Alboni sang Caita Diva in the new Hall 
on the opening night, accompanied by the same 
orchestra, under the some leader (Arditi) that she 
had when shebang the same aria three nights be« 
fore in the Melodeon. The difference (unfavor- 
ably) was felt, and I presume might yet be re- 
membered by many who were present at both 
concerts. 

However, without entering into too many par- 
ticulars of defects which could not noio be reme- 
died, I v.'ill only name the principal one, viz : the 
extreme height of the cieling, which can partly 
bo remedied. I suggest that the flooring be raised 
to a level with the first gallery. This would, 
directly, improve the sound, and indirectly, re- 
move the defect now caused by the space under 
the centre gallery, the seats of which are seldom 
occupied. The appearance of the Hall would not 
be impaired, and the space between the two floors 
might be made useful and repay in time the pres- 
ent outlay. 

I do not pretend to say that the plan which I 
propose will make the Hall perfect in regard to 
favorableness Ibr sound. I merely suggest an im- 
provement. There arc too many items which 
could not well be removed. To name only one, 
instead of a solid, hard substance, bark and front, 
we have now some lattice work behind, and a 
number of seats in front (the centre gallery), 
facing the orchestra. What echo or resonance 
can be expected from Cashmere shawls, silk 
dresses, woolen coats, &c.? A music hall should 
have no galleries, no obstructions, but plain solid 
walls. Such a one is the Musical Fund Hall 
in Philadelphia. This, I would say at a guess, 
is 1)5 feet less in height ; it holds about 1800 per- 
sons seated ; and, as far as I have observed or as I 
have heard from good authority, is the most favor- 
able hall for sound in the Union. I remember 
Caradori Allan, Cinti Damorcau, and others of 
later date, expressing their opinion thus : *' How 
easy and grateful it is to sing in that Hall ! " while 
opinions quite the other way have been freely 
given by equally great Artists, in regard to the 
Boston Music Hall. I will say {en pattant) that 
the recently destroyed Metropolitan Hall in New 
York was also unfavorable; it was too large 
even for the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society, 
who in the quartet alone nearly outnumber the 
whole of the Germania Band. 

During the season of concerts given by the 
pupils of the Conservatoire in Paris, it is difficult 
to get a ticket of admission even three weeks be- 
fore each concert. The band is very numerous, 
and their performances of the best classical com- 
positions are aknowledged by all to come the 
nearest to perfection. They could at each con- 
cert treble the sale of tickets, and there would be 
no difficulty in finding large halls ; but the princi- 
pal question there is not : how much money will 
\he house hold; but: how will the music sound? 
Elowever let us do the best we can. As I have 
(aid, my plan perhaps is not the best ; nor do I 
iven expect that it will be adopted. But the Hall 
ft Cnot to use a harsher termj unfavorable for 
tound ; and if any improvement can be made, 
here is now ample time to do so before the be- 
pnning of next season. I have started the sub- 
ect and gladly would t sec a better and more ac- 
leptable plan suggested. William Keyzer. 

Bemarks.— We give place to the above, while dis- 



agreeing almost totally with its opinions, because we do 
not wish it to be said that we, in onr own fondness for 
the Music Hull, suppress or overlook the objections 
which some persons have made to it from the time it 
was flntt built and earlier, and because we are glad to 
acknowledge particularly the right of our friend Mr. 
Keyzer to a hearing upon all such subjects. Wc have 
already reconled our own impressions about the hall in 
full, and more than ouce. I^t us only recall, then, a few 
hints. 

1. The opening concert did not prove to "all,*' that tlie 
ball was acoustically a failure. The wttt executed pieces 
sounded well. Besides, there were distractions. Many, 
who then objected, have found the hall to wear well and 
grown partial to it since. 

2. "How" were the violin and vocal solos heard? 
To our experience, admirably. Paul Jtilien, Urso, 
Sontag*s Gne^t ^oriture — we never lost a note of them, 
oven when sitting under that end. gallery of which 
our friend complains. 

8. Mot too much reliance must be placed on declara- 
tions of prime dtmne. Such persons talk graciously to 
the moods and prejudices of those they talk with. We 
have heard of Alboni expressing both like and dislike. 
Sontag, we Avioir, spoke with enthusiasm of the ease with 
which she flUed that ball. Jaell complained the flrst 
night, when the stage was carpeted, but ever since has 
been unqualifled in his admiration of the hall. 

4. The suggestion of raising the floor Is no new one. 
We think the objection to the height of the room a preju- 
dice; so long as we hear music of all kinds satisfac- 
torily in it, wc must think so. Besides, the height im- 
proves the air and ventilation, which improves sound, 
and architecturally is a beauty, lending a sense of free- 
dom and largeness to the mind, and thereby favoring the 
musical mood. 

4. A hall without galleries is of course better. But 
the true question is: Can a hall to seat three thousand 
people be made better? Can music, by any arrangement, 
be made so public, without some sacriflce of the most 
perfect conditions of hearing. We have enjoyed and 
clearly heard there, in all the parts, so small an orchestra 
ns the Germania, as we have no orchestral music else- 
where. Yet wo fully agree with our friend, that such a 
place and audience properly require an orchestra much 
larger in the string department 

6. The people Ioa'o the hall; as is shown by the use 
made of it, for which wc notice of the Tronsurer*s 
rc|>ort, below. 



For Dwight's Joomal of Music. 

Letter from Oreenfield» Haas. 

DcAK Sia :-^In obedience to your desire, I send 
you an account of the Sacred Concert of Friday 
evening, the 0th inst., at Greenfield. This under- 
taking was even more successful as a performance 
than its precursor, the first of the series ; not only 
was the selection in itself of a higher order, but 
the eflbrts of the vocalists, stimulated by a former 
experience, and governed by a Director in whom 
they placed unshaken confidence, attained more 
closely to a perfect interpretation of the Music. 

As before, the concert was designed and directed 
by Dr. Tuckerman, assisted also by the same 
vocalists. The opening voluntary, composed of 
two movements from Weldon, a celebrated Eng- 
lish Cathedral writer, led the way to a display of 
their powers. The first solo on the programme 
was taken by Mrs. Clark of Greenfield and was 
impressively sung; Miss Barr followed with Men- 
delssohn's exquisite song, ** rest in the Lord"; 
but the great achievement of the first part was 
Miss Wood*s performance of the aria from Samson^ 
*' Let the bright Seraphim," a composition requir- 
ing on the part of the singer no little artistic 
strength and skill. The accompaniment to the 
song, with the Trumpet obligato upon the organ, 
was most effectively executed. 

The second part of the concert consisted wholly 
of Dr. Tuckerman*s Anthem : " I looked and be- 
hold a door was opened in heaven." An analysis 
of this fine Anthem would require more space thun 



it seems at present expedient to claim ; but the 
organ introduction to the first recitative deserves 
something more than a flying notice :— the trance 
of the Prophet, and its dissolution by the awful 
summons to the Porch of Visions, being shadowed 
forth and represented in the organ movement, in- 
troductory to the opening recitative, " I looked and 
behold a door was open." Another striking im- 
aginative effect was contained in the six part 
chorus : " Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty," 
where the voices are unaccompanied, and follow 
rapidly upon the announcement : " And voices 
were heard, saying." The whole anthem in truth 
abounds with these subtle and delicate gradations, 
which evince in their author a profound poetical 
sensibility ("apart from their musical merit^ to the 
sublime simplicity of the words. The Quartet : 
" These are they," appeared likewise no less illus- 
trative of the spirit of the subject, and was beau- 
tifully sung. One more chorus, the triumphant 
one: "Blessing and honor, glory and power," 
concluded the Anthem, and was, despite a little 
unsteadiness in the Fugue, very powerful and 
eflfective. 

In the third part occurred the solos, '* With ver- 
dure clad," and " Angels ever bright and fair ;" 
the former by Miss Wood was a musical triumph, 
and elicited unqualified astonishment and approval. 
Mrs. Clark's solo was likewise very gracefully 
executed, the recitative especially being declaimed 
with great spirit. The introduction of an organ 
prelude and fugue by Bach at the commencement 
of this part, seemed an unusual feature, and was 
listened to by the audience with marked attention. 
The performances concluded with Haydn's Solo 
and Chorus, *' The marvelous work," which, with 
Miss Wood's clear tones alternating and blending 
with the weight of voices in the chorus, produced 
a grand and striking eflTect. 

It would be hardly pro2)er to close this letter, 
without some allusion to our debt of obligation to 
Dr. Tuckerman, (especially as it has been noticed 
otherwise than locally,) and to the sense of the 
community respecting its value. No such concerts 
have ever before been attempted in this or the 
neighbor counties, nor could be, without the posses- 
sion of such a musical library as Dr. Tuckerman's 
(which if the largest and best appointed in the 
country), to lay nothing of the scholarship and 
experience requisite, to render such a collection 
available. Regretting that your absence from this 
concert renders so long an explanation of its char- 
acter and conduct necessary, I remain 

Respectfully yours, « 



B— »- 



Boston Music Hall Association. — The Annual 
Meeting of the Stockholders was holden on Wednesday 
the 14th. The old board of Directore were re-elected, 
and the Treasurer's Report for the whole period since the 
ball was opened (eighteen month.s) was most eooourag- 
ing. showing an increase in the receipts over tlie fint 
year, and a large increase of receipts over expenditures 
for the whole term. We extract a few leading items. 

The whole cost of land, building and furniture has 
been $163,904,00« To meet this a debt was originally 
incurred of $48,600, which is now reduced to $40,000. 

The total'receipts for eighteen mouths have been: 

For VnhUc M«^tliiffi, Lcnturas, fce., •4.2'il,67 

Coneertu and Omtorion, 11.49*^.74 

R«?. Mr. Piirk«r*8 Socle^, 1,876,00 

Int«rM(on loans, 58.71 

Whcda incooM •17,677,12 

The expenses for the same period, chaT^gcable to in- 
come, and including insurance, gas, fuel, taxes, interest 
on debt (8,888), rent of (Tgaii, salarien, &c., amouut to 
$10,740,81: 

Which leaves a net Income of $6,086,81, or $4,624,21 
per annum, and if divided would give $4.83 per Share, 
per annum, on the pre^nt number of shares; the par 
value of a share being $100. 
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mocr««4BC rftpldly, and th«« cmi be no dmibt thftt tlM tbMtM 
win b« npened fhr dmroatle perfttrmuiect on th« flra»«onday 
or September. Tho iit«|(e AmafemratB an now nearly fom- 
pt«ted In Uw andltoriun the left flooring hM been iwd «» 
the gallorlee, and they aw ready for the Mats |^»» P»«in«"« 
will be In the mme condition In a (few days The d^Ung and 
a portion of the walls are now rwidy ft*r flnal decorationSf and 
so aloo the fkonts of the gaUerles. The saloons we almoet 
flnMicd. and only awnlt flooring to be ready tor nphoisterlng. 
The oorxldors will soon be ready fhr painting. The arrang^ 
ments fbr decorating the Interior have been aneed npon, ana 
woriunen wlU eommvnoe upon the wwk Immediately. 

The original purpose of thb new " Boston Theatre," 
as nndentood by most of the subscribers to the stock, 
was, we believe, the providing of a fit place for Opera. 
No one supposes we can have Opera the year round; but 
we do hope that the opening performances will be operatic, 
and not (as we have seen hinted) melodramatic, so as to 
stamp the higher character upon the building from the 

first. 

— I ^ I 

Opera in New Yobk.— The following is the list of 

artists whom Maretzek is said to have engaged in Europe 

for the summer season: 

. Print Dmuu X«ehrt#, Oaetanlni BrambHla, (late of La 
Brala at Milan,) Antonletta Ort6lani, (late of the Teatro Feni- 
eia at Venice,) Rosa Marra, (late Teatro Canobiana at Uilan ) 
Prima Donna Contralto, GiOMpplna Martlne d'Omcy, (Imp. 

?Wmi Thtori J<Mte<i, Oiaoomo Oalvani, (late of La 8oaIa 

In Milan,) Neri Bacaldi and Domenico liaasolenL ^ ^ ^ 

Frimi BnrUoiu^ Fnneveo Oraslani, (late of the Grand 

Opns, Paris,) Gtovaani Andhul, (lata of the Ital. Opera at 

PrimiBaitiy Ignario MsrinI, Fdlnan Ortoltai. 

Of the above names that of Brambllla is the only cue 
that we remember, ever to have met in any English, 
French, or German musical paper. She has fdready 
arrived; the others wUl soon follow; and it is said that 
Maretzek will open at Cnntle Garden by the 26th inst., 
making one doUar the uniform price of admission. 

Mr. E. P Fry, the whilome opera manager who re- 
covered the 10.000 dollars damages of Bennett, is in 
Europe, enlisting an opera troupe, it Is said, for Niblo. 

There appears to be still a doubt about the coming of 
Grlsi and Mario, though Grisi has taken formal leave of 
the stage in England. 



GBXAT BOOK IN PBB8S. 

EICTCIOPJEDIA OF MUSIC: 

COMPILED BT JOHN W. MOORE, 
With the anlstanoe of other dl»tlnguiBhed men In the musical 
worid. The Intention of the anrhor Is to make a most oom- 
plete and thorough work of the above, which will be a de«d- 
eratnm In the worid of mnidc. It will be published In one 
elegant Royal Octavo volnme of about 900 pages, double col- 
umns, and will contain a complete 

IMetlonaiy ot BInslcal Terms, 

A HIBTOBY OF THE flOIEM'OB OF MtJBIO, 
ftom the earliest time to the present, a 

TreatUe on Harmony and Thorongh Bau, 

a description of all known MmcAi iHStauMWrs, , with the 
names of the most distinguished makens »nd a wwnplete Musi- 
cal Biography of over three thoui»and of themoetdUtttJguH'hed 
Composers and Muslctens who have ever lived. Mr. Moore has 
spentseveral years In oomplltog this Taluable work. It to nw 
frtng through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
aoonracT. . . «.« 

P. 8.--The abore splendid work, which wttl prove Invaluable 
to ewry professional musician, and to evenr "n»'«>r» ^J'. ** 
TCttdy this spring; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
It, and the dHBcnlty of litereotypinjf a wortc wfuU of e»mples. 
The delay, howewr, will enhance the value of the work. 
The price, bound In cloth, wlU be. . . . -94 00. 
The price, bound In half calf, 'rtll be. . ..4 50. 
JOHN P. .IBWBTT, ft Co., 
Publisher*, 17 «nd 19 Combill, Bonti^n 5 
JBVVBTT, PROCTOR ft WORTHINQTON, 
' Cleveland. 

Win be fer sale by aU the book and musio dealers in the 
oountry. 2m ««»• "• 



JUST FUBX1X8HED. 

CHORUS PARTS to MendeUsobn»s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel's Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS ROOK, by Bakbr ft SoUTB*ai). 
PESTALOZZIAM SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Gso. W. PaATT. 
Georee P. Beed Su Co., Fnbliihers, 

18 Tremont Street 



PIXTHO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 

G. A. SOHMITT, (From Germany,) 

TBACHSR OF THB PIAHO-FORTB« 

IB now pnpand to give lessons at the ri«ldence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 
Mr. S. may be addressed at the music ston* of Oliver Bltson 
or Nathan Rlrhanbon. 

Refers to the followiuR gentlemen : Johk S. Dwioht, Bsq., 
Hallktv, Davis ft Co., Ouvia Dnsoii, Natbah RicHAansoH. • 
Oct. 8. 



avbettf 0ement0. 



VOOAL KCU8I0 IN 0I«A86E8. 

The undemlfmed proposes to give instmetton to TouKU 
Ladiis w Cussis, to FAMiuis, and to I»j>ivioual8, as may 
be dedrvd, in the 

Blementarjr Principles and PineUee ot Vocal 

jtfnslcy 

Aeeording to tht PesUUoxxian or Inductive Method. 

The plan proposed will not Interfere with Instruction In the 
higher branches of Vocal Exicurioir. Sttis, Kkpeusioii, etc. 
nm supersede iu necessity; bat the great object wUI be, by 
the establishment of a tysttmatie^ well directed, an>l adequate 
demtniary eours*, to enable pupils to riad even the most dlffl- 
cnlt muslo with ease and flnency— and thus eminently qualify 
them to receive and profit by their Instructions in the more 
advanced studies of the Art. ^. . . , „. 

Ni^ classes Ibrmed whenever a sufflclent number of pupils 
shall apply. The price of tultton will be regulated by the 
number of pupils in a class. Vsmllies and smaU classes met at 
their rssidenccs. If desired. ^ _ 

Apply between the hoars of 2 and 8 P. M., at the rooms of 
G^ i. W.bb fc C, NO. 8 Wjotj, |^^^^^^„ 

Tttcfaer of the Plaao, and Vocal Muslo In Classes. 
Residence, No. 84 IVrst Cedar St. Boston. 
References : Maun. George J. Webb, LoweU Mason. Je 17 



F. F. MtJLLlSR, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
ChuPPh: ORGANIST of the Handel and Hnydn Society ; 
ORGANlil'T of the Musical Education Society, fto. ftc. fto. 
Residence, Ho. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 



E. R. BLANCHARD. 

TRXCRCR OF TR^i P1A.NO A.ND OROA.N. 

[QT'TERMS MODERATE. 

BcBidenoe, 24 West Cedar Street. 
Rf/ertnee, Gio. J. Wns, Esq. '^^y^- 



Signer AUGUSTO BBNDEIiABI, 

( r BOM NAPLES,) 

TEACHER OF SINQING 

Betidenoe, "Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 18 *' 



L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF mUSIC, 

a05 "WaslUnffton Street, Boston. 

Oct. 16. 



8m 



ADOLPH ElELBLOCE, 
ECZXEl. 



3)>. 



No. 80 ASH STREET, BOSTON. 

Q7*0ommunleatlons may be kit at Mr. Ditson^s musie stoxn. 
No. 116 Washington Soeet. J""* ^0* 

A WEBHEE & L. J. HOEFFNEE, 

PBAUBS n 

■VOieAI. IHSTRSaBHTS, 

Ho. 205 -WASHINGTON BTBBET, 
(ooMsa or wums tnur.) 

PIANO-FORTIca, Seraphlnes, Melodeons, Guitars, Jlollns, 
Tenon, Violoncelk-i; Basses. Clarineis, Kuies, Piccolos, 
fifes. Aocordtfons, Swings, Bows, etc ^ ^ . ^m 

wi sh^l keep on hiSd a great rarlety of th^y^ named 
instruments, and •'hall endeavor to glTe siudi^tioo toa I 
puiehassrs, whether they desire the best wd h^^-* Pj*^ 
Sr the cheapest instruments. Ordenbyletttf.willbecaKftally 

attended to. 

PIANOS TO LFT, TUNBD AND RIPAIRSD. 
Mr. Wtsim will also eonunue to gire Instruodon on the 
Piano, Organ, Flute, Violin and Guitar. Mr. Weroer can be 
sei-n ti thJaitos-room, or In the erening s« his resl^nce. No. 
076 Washington St. M*yW. 8m 
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BtARTHTS OiUVTARB. 

THK subscribers sre sole sieents forthls city, torthe wje of 
those justly celebrated Guitars. Wees flrom «80 to «». 

Brerv instrument is warranted to stand this climate, 
jsvery "»swumen»,^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ Tremont Street. 

HEWS* PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 

THE MANUPAOTUfeER l»»»P««»^o»®i°'*"*'Sin\Sll" 
moSalsfhwn distinguished Musical Professors, who haTe 
used^rSlaSrimpro^ ACTION PIANO, commendlnglt 
iThi^tJSS. Th««ttentJon of p«chasers "- "Sf ««<>' 

Music to an examination of its superiority, i<« solicited. 

uusie 10 an •^Jjg^ HRWS, dSTwasAtngton St., Boston. 

Apr. 10. " 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

MANUFAOTURER AND DBALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 "Waaltlngton Street, Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAlRED,'TVNED,f TO LET. 
Apr. 10. 



A SOPRANO WANTED. 

FOR a church in Sarannah, Oa. A good soprsno singer, 
and one who is a good murician and tearher, would recelre, 
a fnir salary, and find scholars. For further partjculsn. en- 
quire at this office. March 11 8m. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIKTION. 

WABEBOOmS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. 
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KANDEL FENOZ1LO8A 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUBIO-ROOM, No. 17 Gbat'b Bwo», corner of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 
Re/erenees. 
Messm. CincxBWso, J. P. Jbwett, Geo. Pu5cha»d, Boston. 
Messrs. Gkobqb PaAionr, B. H. Susbeb, Salem. 

Jan. 21. om. 



PIANIST ASTD TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his services ss an Instructor In the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr II. mav be addreswd at the music 
stores of Nathan Richard80.n, 282 Wsihington St. or 0. P. 
Rkkd & Co 17 Tremont Row. 
Rimticcn :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 38 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. K. Prinre, Salem. 
Mips Nlrhols, 20 South St. „ .. ,a 

Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 



LESSONS IN SINGING. 

FREDERIC RUDOLPH 

RBSPBCTFULLY announces his Intention to mnain In Bos- 
ton and give Instructions in the art of Singing. ,„ .^ . 
Orders may be addressed to him at his resiJenre (Un red 
States Uotel), or at the muMc store of Mr. Wsde or Mr. Rkh- 
•rdson. 8m «*>. 11. 



Hlle. GABBIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

oirn 
INSTRUOTION ON THE PIANO, 

AMU MAT Bl ADDBSSSKD AT 

Veb.4 8m 55 HAjNCOCK STRBIET. 



Germania Serenade Band. 

THE SBRVICBS OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to ' h. H. TBLTOW, ^.nl. 
I] ^4 ^ 80 Fayette street 



OTTO DBE8EL 

Gives Instruction on the Plsno, and may be addrvsed at tin 
WWTBBOP HoOB». Terms '.^960 per quarter of 24 lessou^i 
two a week ; tSO per quarter of 12 lessoks, one a week. 
Nov. 12, « 



J. B. WHEATON, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Tbe< 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Dse 8. 



MBS. BOSA GABCIA BE BIBA8, 

TEACHER OF THE 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING 5t GUITAR 

a Seneca 8t«, comer Hsurrlson Aweune. 

MR. De RIBAS will glre instrurtion on the Oboe an 
Fluto All* MOSIC ARRANGED, TR.\NSPOSED. k 
Boston, April 28. 3™ 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE 
Residence No. 50 Kneeland Street. 

Oct. 8. 8m 

A. W. FBENZEL, 
TEACHER or MUSIC, 
Ko. Acorn St., (between Chestnut and MtYemonSti 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 
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THE MODERN SCHOOL 



—FOE TH« — 



TiM Author, Ur. NATHAN RICHARDSON, ba« Jiut i«- 
tnni«d ftom Europe, where he hea met with the mnet flattering 
raccen with hU TnatmctloD Book, it haTlog peswd a critical 
examination by the moet dlitiDfaiebed teachers, and been 
proDOunced a great ImproTement upon all other methods 
by the highest authority of the olil countiy. 

Among the many PmfcsMrB who examined thi« woric, and 
gaTs their written recommendations, w« will mention 

JULIUS KNORR, 

(well known in this oonntry,) who admitted to the Author 
personally that there is no instruction book at the present day 
that win compare with the MODERN SCHOOL as regards 
true merit, and will answer so fuUy its purpose. He gare his 
written testimonial as follows : 

After a earefbl examination of " The Modem School for the 
Piano-Forte,'* by Mr. Naihnn Rlchard^oo, I am rooTinred tliat 
it prpsents a full and accurate compendium of all that is moiit 
eN«ntial to the acquirement of a good execution. It has, 
moreover, the merit of entire conriftenry in its system of fin- 
gering, which Is occapiiinaUy new, but always thoroughly 
adapted to its end. The work cannot be snflliiently recvm> 
meiidvd, efperially to those player* who make vcrfuoW/y, or 
brilliant exccutioiii, one end of tticir studlra. An Interertring 
feature of tbe botik will certainly be found by many in \U ana- 
tomlral descriptions of the bones, muscles, and ligHments of 
the hand. JUUUS KNOKJl. 

Liip*f€, April, IdM. 

Those who are about to purchase an Instruction Book for 
the PlaniwForte should not fkil to examine this work befors 
any other, and they will be satisfied ttiat it is the most tho- 
rough, progrersive and conprehensiee method ever published, 
and those who practice oat of is will Improre wonderfUly. It 
is also decidedly cheaper than any other. Why? Because it 
contains 248 pages, and is printed upon the finest P'iper, rm- 
. bracing sereml beautiful colored plates, and bound lo splendid 
embossed cloth, full gilt} presenting the moet magnificent 
appcaiaaee of any music book erer laid upon the piano. 

Single copy, 94. 

Published at the 

MUSICAL EXCHANOE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston, 

BV NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

and for sale at all the principal Music Stores in the Uuited 
States and Eogli^h Prorinccs. All orders promptly executed. 
N. B.~A list of recommendations, from one to two hundred, 
may be had on application to the author. 



HI IT S I € A li. 



A large and choice stock of 

FOUEIGN AND AMERICAN MUSIC, 

together with PIANO-FORTES, ORGANS, MUSIC-BOXES, 
&e., constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest prices. 

NEW MUSIC, from the best composers, published daily, and 
will be sold at great bargains. 

N. D. COTTON. 

IMPORTER AKD DEALER IV 

English, French, and American Stationery, 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

Ko» 13 Trcnaont Row, Boston. 

% * Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 

16 tf 

GEOBOE J. WEBB & COS 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

Cluunbcrt, No. 3 IVlBter Street, Boston. 

T this Esiabllshment may be found an elegant and exten- 
sife assortment of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American marltet, 
in the easenrtal properties of Toue. Tourh, Power, Durability, 
St) le, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 

HEL0DE0K8 AHD OIHTABS. 

Mr. Webb*s long experience in the profefsion of Music, ena- 
bles us to a^^ure thoM persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it iocooTenient to Tirit Boston for tlie purpose of selerting 
an ln«trunicnt, that they shall be as well MrTed by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desiivd,) as by personal 
examination ; and tho«« who may fnTur us with their orders, 
can impllrftly rrly upon rhe ftxerdse of Mr. Webb's best Judg> 
ment in iheir fnTur. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit 

SOLD AT MANUFACTUREBS' PRICES. 



.... AoBXTS roa. . . • 

Ughte, Kewton & Bradbury' t Fianof, New Tork. 
Hallet, Davis U Co.'s do. Boston. 

Goodman iu Baldwin's Xelodeons. 
Feb 19 6m 



Is the title of a new Bo(>k of Psulmody, now in Press, by 

VIBOIL COBTDOir TATLOB, 

Organist and Conductor of Music, at Strong Place, Brooklyn, 

and the popular Author of * Taylor^s Socrrd Minstrel,' 

* Golden Lyre,' * Choral Anthems,' * Concordia,' etc. 



The numerous ft-lends of Mr. Taylor will not need to be as- 
sured that this work, which has engaged his attention for a 
period of four years, (it being that time now since the iMue of 
the Golden Lyre,) will be of a chararter ftilly to susfaln his 
high reputaUon as a musical composer. The distinguishing 
characteristics which erery where mark the effusions of his pen, 
will not be looked for in rain by all who may gfre this book 
a caieftil examination. An easy, natural flow of Melody ,~ 
generally confined to the treble, bjit frequently Inrersperss-I 
throughout the accompanying parts with a varied rIchiMSS of 
harmony —beauty of simplirlty, effrctireness without com- 
plexity of harmonic combinations, axe among ths prerailing 
foatures of Mr. Taylor's compositions. 

THE ELEMENTARY DEPABTKENT 

or 

I9 Simplified, 

so as to render Its eomprshenslon easy to the learner, gntlj 
aileriatlng thereby tlie taak of the Teacher dnilng the first 
stages of chss practice. It also contains a 

Oomplete and Systematlo 
8ERIE8 OF INSTRUCTIONS 

For tha 

MELODEON. 

The body of the book will contain at least a THIRD more 
tunes, in all the Tarlous metres, thsn any of the author's pre- 
ceding works, or those of others generally before the public. 
Besides a large number of New Tunes, written expmsly ft>r 
the work by himself, Mr. Taylor has incorporated in it a selec- 
tion of his most popular tunes from his former worlm ; and 
with theiie will be found all of the stnndftril OLD mu«ic in gen- 
eml use ; and to this latter cIhss arc Included (nmihered) many 
gems of the " Continental School," of the Fuodk style, which 
have been rendered with such marked favor at many places 
recently in public Concert. Together with tlie Old Masters, 
will be represented, fhr the first time, many splendid arrange- 
ments fmm Dfiniietti, Verdi, and others of the modem si-hool. 
The work will be so Taried In Its contents, that Choirs wing 
hymns of the most unusual metres, will find it an nnihiling 
rpsourre to supply them with required and approplate runes. 

In the typographical arrangement of the work, Mr. Ta.vlor 
has adopted the unanimous wl4h that has been expressed to 
him by Teachers and Leaders, of 

whTfot luavlvg U In sncli 

SMALL TTPE AS TO BE INBISTIHCT 

IK 

Dimly Lighted Rooms, 

An TO 
PER80N8 OF IMPERFECT VI8ION." 

In addition to the Melodeon Instructor, in order to accom- 
modate still fhrther the wants of those learning to pky Church 
Music, upon Instruments of the organ kind, it contains, 
throughout the work, the Alto and Tenor brought down In 
small notes, upon the Treble and Bass staves. The Anthems 
are generally shorter and less difllcult than those In his fbrmer 
work, rendering them more aTailable for practical use. To 
eeery want coming within the sphere of Psalmody, the CHIMB 
will alford an abundant provision. 

TEACHEB8 AHD LEADERS OF CHOIRS 

will receive a copy, ftee of postage, by remitting 60 cents in 
money or postage stamps. 
Look for It in July next, and judge of its merits. 

BAKIEL BUBGESS & Co., 

Publishers, 60 John Strset, New Tork. 

Wmnur Aobnct — S. C. OKIGGS k CO., Chicago, lit., 
and will be sale by booksellers jgenerally. 

S<B^ IPEOMf 2S^<B, 

In all Its various branohes, 

NSATLT AND FBOliFTLT BXSCUTED, 

BY EDWAICD L. BALCH, 

®^tt Journal of fSLuxit, Ko. 21 jgttiool Zt 

The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded him by the MaM. 
Charitable Mechanic Association fur superior workmanship, 
mi^ be seen at his ofllre. 

(tI7* MUSIC prepared for Stereotyptngf. 



The name of KNOBB In oommendatlon of an 
Instruetion Book has often been sousht, and 
when obtained considered a leading induce- 
ment for Teachers and Scholars to adopt the 
work. Here we have a Method by Knorr him- 
self, in which is comprised all that vast aootunu- 
lation of Musical Knowledge, as it relates to the 
Piano, which has made his name so celebrated, 
and his word of approval so desirable. 
. TII08iS. TIIRRKPOIIE, WHO IIAVK ADOI^BD A WORK 
BKCAUSK JUIiIUS KNOBB RECOMMISNDKD IT, 
WILL NOT PAIL DULY TO APMHSCf ATE A TOLUMB OP 
INSTRUCTION D1RKCTLT FROM TUE PEN OF TUAT 
TALENTED ARTIST. 



THE MOST OOMPLBTB 

piANO-roBTJS nrsTBUcnoN 

Of TIIK AGE. 



BOOK 



A. E. ]lli;i.LEB*S METHOD 



roa THS 



msnsis BT 

JUIiIUS KirOBB, 

fSAVSlATIS rSOM TDB S B E M A S BT 

G. A. SCIIMITT. 
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glitoarb 1. Baltli, lettn-gregg, fBLusit an> 3ob grfnttna-^llla, 



A. B. MULLER was tbe most distinguished Piaoo-forta 
Teaeher of his tima, snd his woHti are lield in Ugh ettseaii by 
all Bampaaa prnfessors of music. 

JULIUS KNORR is nnezrelli'd ss an lustnutor, and Is par* 
tieulsrij known fbr his thorough knowledge of the merfaaalnl 
pmperties of pisno-ptayiug, and the ciceeding aptitude ha 
po s ses s es fiir impartiog to pu|4ls a full understanding of tba 
peeuliar requisites for finished exerurion, without wlilch no 
one can attain any iiroflrit- ncy in the art. 

MOLLER left a monument to his own meiooiy in a well pre- 
pared Method of Piano Instruetion, which lias been so neised 
and adapted to tbe modern style ss to make it a work of un- 
surpassed merit. Retaining all tbe fundamental points uf the 
original, Knorr has constructed a labile of his own, of tba 
moil aatheoUc and tlioniugb nature. Ills tact in so azrmnging 
Bsaterinl for scholar* as to make it of the greetcat posrible 
a iTantage, nnd at Just the time when required. Is well dis- 
1 1 43 ed In this work. 

The Joint pniductii n of two such eminently pnetical tsach- 
ers cannot be otiier than sa 

ELABORATE, TUOROUGH AND UNIQUE 
OOTTZUBXI OS* gM A ' UJL>V y 

XMBBACntO 

EVERY REQUISITE 

For eaoh grade of Tuition and Fraotioe. 

This wnrk contains 

ALL THS IHSTCLUCTtORS 

To be found in 

KNORR'8 PREVIOUS WORK8, 

Together with many 

flblritional, Taluailt, Inl^CsfiRjiraMe Sttssons, 

"Which tiM author has found of tbe 

UTMOST IMPORTANCE IN HIS EXPERIENCE AS 

A TEACHER 

This translstfon has been made by a German feeaeher, who 
brought to the tvk the results of a long experience in Piano- 
forte teaching, both in this country snd In Europe. 

The Oerman Text will be found Taluable to many Teaehen 
and Scholars. 

The work Is comprised in 170 large quarto pages. 

Complete, Tvro Parts In one, $3. 

Eepstrsfcte Psurta, eaeb 99. 

The FIRST PART contains the Elements of Music, as ap- 
plied to tba Pbino; a systematic synopsla of the Rules of 
Fingering ; explanations of dUfercnt modes of Musioa] Elocu- 
tion : interwoeen in all of which is a nseftil Quide to the 
Teacher. 

The SECOND PART treats of Mechanical Matters, or all 
that belongs to the department of Fingering exclusively. 
More tally carried out by Knorr in this, than in any of his 
other works. 

Publiahed by OIiTVER DIT80N, Boston: 

BxRET & OoRDoy, New York: J. E. OoDLD, Philadelphia: 
D. A. Tbuax, Cincinnati : and by Hu>lc Dealers geneially. 

Dl^Oopica can be sent by malL 

No. 21 i^cbool %t.»* 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1854. 



Dmigjlf Snnrnnl nf Jtlnmt, 

PUBUSHED EVERY SATURDAY. 



TXa COfJTBNTS nl>n nulnlr U 



Art nf MnoD. hat artth 
idorfnllMUwiinn; 
'^ HtTtqir* of OimftTt«, 



lylo, Khoalr, piilalli. untti 



"^mnJortrlnluMimi 

Wllflsiu bmrtntn : SB Nn^ In th( Cboiill, ttH 
>, Ibr Ttanin, >ba Cliiiaiber, uid tht fmrt. kt 



J, S, DWIOHT EDITOB ASD PROPBIETOR. 

EDWARD L. BALCH, PRINTER. 
OT-OPPIOE, Ifa. Bl School BInet, BoiMn. 



r NATUAN 



.Mlf 



" OBO. P NKKD k CO., A IV-tnMi «™. 

"AH. I.ILANII. Primamf'.li.l. 

•' DKXTBK k BKOTIIKIIS. 48 Ant, Slr"l, N. Y. 

•< siiiiAiirBKRKKG & i.uia. ra bmi/v**, jv r. 

" OKOKiIK OHTTOJI, Jl. •;, '.IT, W- V. 

" 0. ANDKK. 7S» ri'iim ei . min-l/lpUa. 

" MILLER ft BKArllAJI. 181 K^nnan St.. Ball. 

y k flBl-D, Oil' 



On (dTertWaianlj lludlni thm nionth* <it kin^, 
•OBDt of ivrnlvpfr cnu. «D iht ibois ntu Ij tllSvcd. 



THE L-OVER AND BIRDS. 

Wllhin ■ budding grors, 
In April'! ttz Mng every bird hia beat, 
But nol 1 KHig (0 plesADra my unmt. 
Or touch [he UMin unwept or bilter love. 
imotpake, meltaoDght, with pity, Hme u if In jeit 

Of every bird 
1 liitoQ-d, ud replied u it bebom 

ScreaiD'd Chulllacb, " Sireet, aireet, iwett! 
Obrinumy pretty love to meet mo bere!" 
"Cbaffli]cb,"qaDtta I, "be dumbiwhile, In Tear 
Thy darling prove do better than ■ cbeat) 
Dd never come, or fly when wintry dayi ippeer." 
Yet from n Iwig^ 
With voice w big. 



Then I, " tbe mxn forlrim 
Heeri E«rth rend ap ii fooliah train tlofU" 
" And whRI'l! *e do 7 what'll t< do ! " (ootTd 
The BlDckbird, ntfmdmg In kn ancient thom, 
Tben ipread hii aooly w1nf(ii and flitted to the croft, 
Wilb cnckling laugh: 
Whom I, being bilf 
Enraged, eall'd after, ghlng back hi* icam. 

Wom* mock'd the Thrmh, " Dial die! 
Ocnuldbedoit? could he do it? Nayt 
Deqnickl baqulck! Here, bere, here t" (vent hli 

lay) 
" Take heed! take beed I" tben, "Why? why? why? 
»by7 why? 
See-^now! eee-ee nowl" [he drawl'd) "Back! backl 
back! R-r-r-nin iwayl" 
OThni!>h,bei>tiUI 
Or, at thy win, 
Seek lonia lesa end iiiterpretsr than 1 1 

" Air, nirl bine air and while I 
Whiiherl H««, wliither.O whither, O whither I flee!" 
(Thn* the Lurk hurried, mnuntlng from the tea) 
" Hillii, coantr:ea. mnny wBtert gtltt«rinfF bright, 
Wblther 1 fee, whilhar I eee!" deeper, deeper, deeper, 
wbltlierltee, Kre, He!" 
Cay Urk, I Mid, 
The aong Ihat'i bred 
In happy neat may welt to benr'n make flight 



Ihnlfni 



1 rang, f 



Robin I 



r again. 



'^fipiing> opening chHiiiy, cheerily! t>e we filadP' 
Wblcb moved. I wItt not why, me melancholy mad, 
Till now, grown meek. 
With wetted cheek, 
Uoat comforting and gentle thouj^lt I had. 

ABingfunn't Dag mdyiglu Bengt. 



[TiuaUted iJ tb* Sdltor.] 



BT A. ODLIBICHBFr. 



Church Muiic w&i not dealined to remaiii long 
what the patri&rL'hs i>f hannony had made it, 
Bomething pure and earnest, like a picture of 
Holbein, touching the infinite on both aide*, by 
the grandeur of the effect as a whole, and by the 
wonderful tenderness of the details, like the Goth- 
ic temples, within which it edified a Christian 
audience. It connected itself wilb the progress 
of the art, and the spirit of the timet which 
followed. Onunnental CaatiUma, vocal aoloa, 
were admitted into its works, ao that by degrees, 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, it be- 
came as beautiful as the open; — indeed, so 



beautiful that the dilettanti forgot, in bearing it, 
to pray to God ; — ao beaulifnl, that at thia day 
it teems only a profanation, in bad taste, a lamen- 
table monument of the weaknen of composers. 
Doe* not Jomelli, the learned one of hit time, 
who begged iiwtruction in connterpant of Father 
Martiki, that last relic of the contrapantitts 
of the old stamp, tell us clearly enough, bow 
much the fundamental musical studies were at 
that lime neglected in the land of Palestnna, 
Alessandro Scarlatti and Leo? The abuse of 
the melodic atyle killed the music of the Roman 
Cburcb. as the excess of the canonical style haO 
killed it before. It full, because it had eaten ol 
the forbidden fruit of the music of the theatre, 
which however, judging from the contcmpora- 
neout tcores, did not crow upon the tree oi wis- 
dom. And now a second Falvetrin a, greater than 
the first, since he was a universal reformer, wai 
commissioned to restore to the music of thH Lalir 
Church its ancient sacredncss, while he not onl^ 
retained the modem riches, but increased them 
ton-fold. The temple of truth required a volet 
exalted above all worldly voices ; » voice, wliich 
with tbe aid of the combined power of the funue 
and the church song, of expressive mcloily and 
of harmony that stirs to the lowest deeps, of th« 
organ and the orchestra, as one great whole, 
should preach the greatness of God with tbe 
same qileiidor and the same seductive power. 
that the silent miracles of painting and of aichh 
lecture spake to the souls of the faithful. Music 
had its Raphael and its Michael Angelo united in 
one person, as it had had two centuries earliet 
its Holbein and its Albrecht Durer. 

At the same time that works of tbe sacred kind 
attained to true religious expression, the secular 
music became an independent and a real thiog, 
and that by means of the barmonico-melodioui 
ityle peculiar to it It is common to connect 
the origin of this style with the foundation of the 
mutical drama in Italy. But that is a mistake. 
Tbe melodic atyle existed hlready and was en- 
tirely distinct from the choral song and from the 
fugue of tbe Mxleenth century; it was tbe pro- 
duct of necewanly actiFS causes, already men- 
tioned in this introduction, and not of an acci- 
dental cause, as were the idea and the foundation 
ol the ipectacle, now called tbe Opera. So toon 
as harmoDy was understood well enotigb to ac- 
company song in only a balf correct and natural 
manner, the original and until then undevel- 
oped element of mnuc must have resumed iti 
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fbrgotten but not obtolete rights. It ntu with the 
mot of melody, u it hu be«n with all the wants 
tfaar originate with the progress of civilization ; 

men felt it, juat lo goon a.* the power of latisfying 
it was given to the composera. The invention of 
an expressive song, hdwever, waa still a verj 
difficnlt matter for the maslera of the lixteenlh 
centoryi bo that they began with learning thit 
new style from melodies already in existence, 
that is to say, the people's aongr. Faleslrina's 
contemporaries did not venture yet, as melodists, 
with ease and fraco lo control the inspirations of 
simple nature. They arranged Neapolitan longs 
forseveral voices; (Camonttte, VUlote.mi VU- 
lanelle alia Napolilana) ; they varied other 
national songs for instruments; they composed 
balltlli or dance 'aira, that' could be played and 
danced to. With the 6r8t tones of singing and 
dancing music, of music for every body, every 
body turned musicinn ; amateurs sprang up in 
hoets, like (he snarm^of flics, that arc' tempted 
out by the first beams of (he Spring sun. The 
reader no doubt will ihank mc, if I give a sample 
of (he music which charmed the dilettanti of the 
sixteenth ccritnry. A balleUo by Gastoldi di 
CARRAVAGaioXlound inTa eolletlion published 
in'jieSl) will show (he character of (he pieces in 
parts, of elegant style, at (hnt time. 



'g pp;j5iEpEf;gjE|HgEE°E:^ 



That sounds almost like modern munc, bo(h as 
regards melody and harmony. Change a few 
perfect chords, which injure the modal connec- 
tion, into chords of (he seventh, and you have a 
li(tla melodious, well cadenced, quite correctly 



written chonu of our own time; 
to be sure, it rather ordinary, but it may have 
been lery original two hundi«d and fifty yean 
ago. The following, however, is much more re- 
mnrkable and moro interesting; it is an old 
English baHad for one voice, with an accompa- 
niment for (ha clavichord. It was instrumented 
and varied by Bibd. 




This piece, taken Irom Queen Elisabeth's 

Firi;iiia/ Book, appears to me remarkable in 
more than one respect. Although tlic melody of 
Fortant passed for old even at Elizabeth's time, 
yet from its (urn and expression you might take 
i( for one of yes(erday. So precisely is the key 
preserved, and so definite (he modulation, that 
Bird, in spite of the harmonic (radidons of the 
sixteenth century, has erred here in no single 
chord ; ha has clothed the aoog entirely in the 
modern manner, and has even given to the bass 
that characteristic movement, which must dis- 
tinguish it from the other parts, and which it had 
never had before. Melody and bass here en- 
twine in fruitful union, as if foreTennore insepa- 
rable, (tne body and one soul. A great moment 
in the history of music. Here we see music 
complete the vast circuit of its elementary ad- 
vances, and reach its goal in arriving at its start- 
ing-point; here are the two elements of mnac, 
the one purified, improved and completed by the 
other, brought back lo their common principle 
and united in nn indissoluble whole, after having 
been for centuries long like two heterogeneous 
and hostile fracdons, of which one represented 
an imperfect science, and the other an unfruitful - 
nature. The long antagonism of music in the 
slate of nature, and music in the stale of art, ends 
iu the wonderful Romania, which I have given 
above, und which I justly ca!I so, for one might 
ang it tOKJay without suspecting it of age. 

The Musical Drama, at which we have now | 



arrived, and which date* it* beginning exaellj 
with the seveD(eenth cenlury, was at iti origin 
to far {toca contributing to the perfection of me- 
lodic style, that in the course of fifty yean it 
produced neither- a ehorut, nor a cantilena, 
which would compare even remotely with tb« 
examplet above adduced. To fftrd anything 
better, we must come down as far as Stradula 
and Caribbimi. 

Weak and insignificant and feebly adapted to 
(heir ends ai the first lyric.dnmatic attempts, 
begotlen by the opera, were, (hey noTorthele« 
deserve our moat serious attention. If the idea 
of the lyric dnma was not the neceMary canae, 
yet in its remote and at first totally, unforeseen 
consequences it was the noit 'active Airtherance 
of that extraordinary impetus, which in the 
eigbteenU) cenlury carried Art to high and to far ; 
of which our eentniy has to define the end and 
to determine the goal ; beyond which we alraady 
recogniie a further advance ; that hat changsd 
already several timei, still changes, will continue 
to change, but which nevertheleas will be an in- 
dispntable advance in all branches of coitipcw- 
tion, as it was to Mosart^s time inclnsive. 

The thought of the musical drama first gave 
birth to Reeiutive, which was one of its first 
cooditton*. As this became better cmnprebended, 
we see gradually springing from it : Grat, dnmatie 
melody, which alone could fix the department; 
then instrumenUl music in the grand symphony, 
which became indispensable for the accompani- 
ment of singing in a great opera honse, since the 
song was assigned to a single voice; and finally 
vitivotiiy with all its dauling arts. Under the 
exctunve dominion of the contrapuntal style, the 
talent of execution naturally limited itself lo 
keeping time and avoiding &lte intonatiaii. 

I know no writer who has taken the puns to 
dwell upon the remarkable fact, that sofmilfnl a 
thoQght teemed to the mind? of those, who con- 
ceived it, only a literary improvement and one 
but slightly favorable to music, as the reader will 
himself see below. It teems to liie, that we c«ii> 
not pats over this drcamttance without remark 
and unexamined. 

[Tob 



for I>wV>t<a Jauul of Made 

The "Old Hnndrath "—Letter from Rev. Tb. 
HaragaL 

Sib, — Kindly allow me tpace for a few re- 
marks on an article headed " From mg IHarg, 
Na XLVn^" in your Journal for May 1), 
18M. 

When a writer tpeaks lomewhat as an amde, 
he cannot be too discreet or too careful. The 
gentleman who gives you a quotation frooi bis 
own Diary respecting my little History of the 
Old Hundredth Psalm Tune, says: "It is a sub- 
ject for which I gave no little lime and labor, 
some years since." Now, if instead of telling ns 
this, just at the present time, he bad given yon or 
some other journalist, an account of his n<searchea 
."tome years ago," it would have saved-the in- 
fliction upon the public of my humblB History: 
especially as he seems (o have discovered exaellg 
those two points which "are (he pride of my 
book," as an old author writes, vie: .That the 
tune is a fragmeutal compilation and that Wil- 
liam Franc, of Geneva, was the compter. Sboold, 
however, your correspondent be able to bring | 
from bis Diary m 
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the kind most needed, I shall be but too happy 
to trim my lamp at the flame of his luminary. 

Your Correspondent may be pretty sure that 
he is only committing himself to a forlorn hope, 
in expressing his belief that " the writer in the 
New England Puritan is in the right." If that 
writer can produce a saleable copy of the Psalter 
of 1562, with the tune of the Old Hundreth in 
it, I doubt not that any of our great libraries 
would purchase it for its weight in gold. It will 
be as singular a fact as any in the annals or 
literature, if "a writer in the New England 
Puritan" can bring forward a copy of a book 
for which all the antiquaries of Old England 
have long sought in vain. 

It is desirable for your Diary-Correspondent to 
be told that the specimens of the tune which he 
gives as *' curious," arc not at all curious, as re- 
gards the tune itself. They arc merely speci- 
mens of a mode in which all the Psalter tunes 
were, for a season, published. I have two copies 
of an earlier date than cither of his, viz : one of 
1577 and another of 1578, in which all the tunes 
are printed with the notes lettered^ and to which 
is prefixed the notice "fTothe Reader," which 
your Correspondent quotes. Besides, Sir John 
Hawkins has discoursed about the whole matter, 
in his History of Music, Vol. III. p. 509. Mr. 
Hullah, also, in the Preface to his Psalter, p. 11, 
twelve years ago, printed all that your Corres- 
pondent has quoted, and, with the quotation, all 
the errore into which Sir John had i'allcn. I 
could tell your correspondent more about his own 
copies, and others also of my own, were it Avorth 
while. 

And now, Sir, this same correspondent nuwt 
submit to be told, that his " curious fad " about 
my not being able to find, in England, a pub- 
lisher for my history, is a mean fiction. Upon 
what possible grounds he ventured the fiction-fact, 
I am at a loss to imagine. The simple circum- 
stances of the case are these : Just before going 
to Germany, as an eye patient, in November 
1852, 1 committed the MS. of my History to an 
eminent publisher in London. Commercial per- 
plexities causi'd delay. At length the publisher 
failed. In the confusion whicli followed his bank- 
ruptcy, my manuscript was missed, and for a time, 
apparently lost. Your highly respected fellow- 
citizen, Mr. IjOwcII Mason, being on the spot, 
was indefatigable in his eflbrts to recover it. At 
last he succeeded ; but only on the eve of his 
departure from England. Not knowing what 
better course to adopt, Im took the manuscript 
with him to New York, and, of his own sponta- 
neous good will, made mc a ^generous offer to 
print and publish it in that city. As soon as a 
copy reached I^ndon, one of its well known 
publishers made arrangements with me for an 
English edition. 'J'hcxe arc the factf of the case. 

I urn much pleased with your lleview of the 
History of Music belbre Mozart, and shall hv. 
glad to see the remriinder. 

I am, Yours &c., 

W. H. Havkiusai.. 

WoKCKSTKu, (Kmolani),) Jumr 2, 1K)4. 

Congregational Singing in New York. 

Nkw Vouk, June 5, 1854. 

My Dear Dwight : — Having in my rambles 

strayed to this good city, I was invited yestenlay 

to attend the morning service at Dr. W.'s church, 

at the corner of West Twentieth Street and 



Sixth Avenue, with the promise of hearing some 
fine congregational singing. '* See Naples and 
die," says the proverb, and have 1 not long since 
heard the perfection of conar^^satioual sinjjinir. in 
C, under the prccentorshipof that sturdy native- 
American musician, J. B.V I had intended to 
give myself up once more to the enjoyment of 
listening to King's organ-playing and the ecclcsi- 
astico-secular quartet at Grace church. So that, 
somewhat doubtingly, I accepted my friend's in- 
vitation; but for once, virtue met its reward. 
You have doubtless seen the church in question, 
a fine building, of warm-colored freestone, with 
the ivy creeping over its walls an«l those of the 
rectory adjoining. 

The organ stands in a loft in the northern tran- 
sept, while opposite is ranged the choir of boys. 
After a voluntary, selected from n Mnss by 
Haydn, all that part of the service which may be 
said "or sung," including the psnlni for the <lay, 
the responses to the comniandnicnts. &c., was 
chanted in the most exquisite manner, — the alter- 
nate verses of the psahn antiphonally by the 
choir and congregation — and ihc romaiiulcr of 
the service by both and all, without hcj^iiatiou or 
dragging, but as promptly, accurately, and M'ith 
as correct a division of syllable.^, accunlcd and 
unaccented, as any chorus wliicli 1 have ever 
heard. How such ])erfection has been attained, 
unless by years of practice, 1 am imablc to 
divine. 

To show that I was not alone in mv estimate of 
the excellence of the music, 1 will add that a 
friend by my side, whose afiinities would hardly 
have led him to an habitual attendance in any 
earthly tabernacle as the pathway to the '• Elysian 
Fields," was so impi*es.sed by it that he then and 
there averred his readiness, if it wei-e only in his 
power, to listen to it twice upon each and every 
of the fifty-two Sabbaths in the year ! Pray at- 
tend yourself when next you come this way, 
Liking good care to be punctual, for, though the 
scats are free to all, so many are the habitues, 
that an entrance is not vouchsafed to him who 
comes late. 

Taken as a whole, Sunday, June 4lh, A. 1). 
1854, is marked with the whitest stone in my col- 
lection, and I live in hope of hearing, at no dis- 
tant day, such singing in some of our New Eng- 
land churches, convinced at last that it is both 
possible and practicable. Yours truly. 

fniA. 

JnUien-Bamum-esque. 

We undei-stand that M. Jnllien, lale leader of 
the Julllen band, now Chrf i/'Orrhrs/rrs tints 
tV AmvriqWy eneourajijeil by lhi» reei-nl success of 
his (rrand Dest-riptivc Fireuien's (^isidrille, iii 
the City ol New York, is about 1(» carry into exe- 
cution, in co-opemlion with tlu? Xaj»oleon of the 
iige and worhl-renowned utagician, Mr. IVirnum, 
an antediluvian manunoth plan, wliicli during his 
sojourn at London he fii^t conceived, but wliich. 
for want of sympathising spirit, aud proper asfjist- 
ance, he was forced to abandon. 

It is rumored that \m\ U biisilv cn«>a<;ed in the 
composition of a '* (J rami Mannnotli (.'onc«Tt 
Volcano Quadrille," in which nui.Hcal I'eats are 
said to be displayed to the American public Mich 
as heretofore no musical man has b(>en nuisicallv 
great enough to offer. 

Being fully awan*. of the feebU^ power of »nir 
pen, and of the impossibility of doing justice to 
Jullien's gigantio ideas, W(» prefer to abstain from 
all praise, and merely sum up a few of the as- 
tounding featuri>8 of this '' Voleano-Quatlrille,*' 



without any additional embellishment, just as they 
have come to our ears. They will and must 
speak for themselves; — and the American public, 
whether artistic or not artistic, can not but per- 
ceive at once their unprecedented grandeur, 
being wholly unparalleled in the annals of musi- 
cal productions. If they, in the vocabulary of 
the English language, can find words sufficiently 
expressive and emphatic to chant Jullien's "eacle 
spirit," in terms adequate to the loftiness of his 
i<leas, we trust that they, one and all, will pour 
forth their strains " unisono," or in pleasing har- 
monv ; but, whether it be the former or latter, 
letiihefff. 

It is rumored that his agents are traversing the 
States of Uncle Sam with unlimited power to 
contract for the use of six frigate steamers, to bo 
sent to Sicily, in ortler to transport thence across 
the Atlantic, for the purpose of heightening the 
cflect of his *' Grand Mammoth Concert- Volcano 
Quadrille," (startle not, gentle reader!) the Vol- 
cano Mr. Etna ! If UncU^ Sam should object 
to such a transportation, on the ground of its 
unconstituiionalily, (because his constitution does 
not contain advices either pro or contra,) Mr. 
Barnum, like a modern Atlas, is saiil to have 
kindly volunteered to go to Sicily himself, and to 
bring to this country, on hin own ahoulders^ said 
volcano. AVe cannot but admit the originality 
and greatness of the design ; — but how this vol- 
cano is to fin«l room in the Crystal Palace, we can 
not possibly conceive. The ingenuity of Mon- 
sieur Jul i ion. Chef d* Orchestras unis fVAmcriquey 
with the co-ageney of iMr. liarnum, alone can do 
it. To them ami their care we sidnnit this gigan- 
tic task. 

It is rumored, farther, that on account of the 
marvellous construction of this " Volcano Quad- 
rille," Monsieur Jullien has deemed it expedient 
to invent certain musical instruments, and to build 
othei-s on a larger .scale than ever were seen in 
any concert room. The string department seemed 
too meagre to the character of his new Quadrille. 
He is Siiid, therefore, to have ])urclia8ed a new 
frit/ate, three schooners of moderate size^ and six 
f/achts^ to Ik? u.«wd as a Double liass, Violoncellos 
and Violins, for which purpose the masts were 
taken out, and everything in them arranged ac- 
(tording to the plan of Monsieur ** llornfinger," 
once Capelmeister to his imperial maiesty, the 
emi)eror of Russia. In the place of bowsprits, 
Monsieur Jullien has attached to the body ot said 
cmfts colossal necLs var}'ing in sti*engtli and di- 
mensions according to the nature of the instru- 
ment. The bridges of the instruments are layers 
of bricks ; the strings of the frigate Double Bass 
consist of cables, such as are used as shrouds on 
boaixl of the •* Ohio," — the two lower ones being 
the strongest anchor cables that could be found^ 
ovcrspun with copiKjr wire. 

The st'hooner- Violoncellos and yjieht- Violins, 
have .strings in proporsiou. Any one, though he 
may nevi'i* have seen, much ler-s have hamlled a 
violin or double-bass, will readily conceive of the 
i'npraclicability, t») s;iy the least, of fingering 
iliese instnunents. They must be /cwW ; conse- 
(puMitly Monsieur Jullien is said to have had his 
nie:?Nure taken tor a pair of .s*> inch-thick' soled- 
trhfdiiiff hoots, which (as a peculiar favor to the 
American ]>ub1ie in gciicml and to the citizens of 
N. V. in ,>.irticular, and espe«'ially to the ladies,) 
he will put on in pre.<eiice of the audience on the 
evening of the concert. .Vfler having aecom- 
plisheil this act to the satisfaction of all, he will 
tall back in his arm chair, reflect 40 .seconds and 
then Jinnp up to exhibit his virtuosity in hooting 
ihi- frii/ntr dnnlilc-hass. He will run over the 
l;ey-lK)ai'(l in thirds, and finish with a grand finale 
in octaves; yet while concentrating all his physi- 
cal strength in the " booting of the strings," he 
will sway his baton uitinterrnptedly ami lead on 
•MS it he were quietly parading before his gn*at 
stand. The frigate ilouble-bas.s-bow, (for the 
casti.M'x «>f which I;] tons of iron were hardly suffi- 
cient,) will be drawn acms.-? the instrument by a 
steam engine of .*«everaL hundivil hoive power, 
inanulaciured expivtsly lor this occasion. As all 
the steam will not be rcqiiisite for ** Iwwing," the 
surplus will be used tor the blowing of several 
mammoth (lutes, one of which, they say, measures 
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no less than 65 fuet, with keys as large roond as 
a <;enuinc Dutch pancake. 

Many more things have been rumored into our 
ears; but we wish not to anticipate the CkeftT 
Orckestres unist WAmerique, and will therefore 
close our remarks here. But while we are sensi- 
ble of Monsieur Jullien*s endeavors, we cannot 
forbear mentionin*; another piei'c of his unequalled 
ingenuisy, which rumor has al^ conveyed to our 
ears. Monsieur JuUien i^ said to be most desirous 
of raising and directing the taste of the American 
public ; and to accomplish his laudable desires, 
he has ordered of Mr. Stuart, the well known 
candy manufacturer, 50,000 lbs. of steam refined 
candies, to be done np in neat little packa<res, 
enveloped separatel}' in a copy of Monsieur Jul- 
lien's Grand Mammoth Concert Volcano Quadrille^ 
to be thrown from the bowels of the volcano at 
the ladies among the audience. This is certainly 
and indisputably the true and only way of insuring 
success. Sharp. 



^nsit ^Uffslt. 



Iiondon* 

KoYAT^ Italian Opera. Since our last summary I 
there have been representations of the BarlAtrt nnil Fi' 
dtlio. On the 16th of May, J PuriUud was performed, 
with Mario, Lubluche, Ronconi and M'me Boiio, who is 
pronounced the best Elvira after Grisi. A Boston or New 
York habitue ciin conceive how gracefully she warbled 
such sparkling Bellini strains as Son vergint vettoui^ and 
the latter part of Qui la voce. As if enough was not as 
good as a feast, two acts of MtuamrUo were appended, 
for Sig. Tamberlik. — Verdi's Riyi/ittto formed the next 
attraction; " never was opera more splendidly sustained 
in every prttcular,*' so they say. Mario created the 
usual furore with La Donna e mobilt ; and the gem of 
the piece, the dramatic quatuor: Bella Jtylia del amore 
(just about to be published here by our indefatiguable 
Ditson), sung by Mario, Ronconi, Bosio and Nantier 
Didi^, was repeated. In the repetition on the next 
night M'llo Marai took the part of Gilda, Bosio l>eing 
indiiiposed.-rThe Barbiere and part of I\delio made up 
the bill for an extra night; and again the £Ztsir <f Amore 
and two acts of Afatanitlh. 

Royal Opera, Drury Lane. — Here too FidtUo has 
been given by the German compan}*, and of courts in 
Gennun. Great was the croivd to hear the thing in the 
original. The Rocco of Herr Formes was all that could 
be desired ; but Mme. Ciiradori's Fidelio did not answer 
expectation; Herr Reichardt's Florestan, Mile. Sedlat- 
zck's Marcel lina, Herr HolzePs Pizarro, Herr Lane*fl 
Jncquino and Mr. Hamilton Brahnm^s small part of the 
Minister, are all well spoken of.— This was followed on 
the next night, by English opera f< r the fintt time. The 
piece was " Fm Diavolo,*' in which Sim« Reeves had an 
" upro)\rious " reception. Mrs. Sims Reeves was Zer> 
lina; and Mr. and Mrs. Weiss were Lord and Liidy All- 
ca^h.— May 22d, a German night again; Von Jann, with 
Mme. Rudersclorf m Dunna Anna ami Herr Pa.<qn^ as 
the Don, botli new and not admired to the extent of 
their Gemum fame. Mme. Caradori was Donna Elvira ; 
Mile. Agnes Biiry, Zerliita; Keichardt, Ottavio; and 
Formes. Leporello. 

O.icnESTKAL CoNCEUTS. — The sixth Philharmonic 
Concert ofr*»rcd by M-ay of symphonies, Mozart's in G 
minor, and Beethoven's Eroica; for overtures, Obrron, 
and Spohr'ft Dtr AUhyiniet; songs and duetb by Clara 
Novello and Sig. G.irdoni. 

The great featnre in the fourth concert of the New 
Philharmonic was Beethoven's " Choral Symphony," 
directed by Lindpaintner, the vocal mios by Mme. CMra- 
don, Sim< Ri*eve»«, Sec. This was preceded by th<^ ov. r- 
ture to a MS. opera by Benedict (" The Minnaiingfrs"); 
a se!ection from I^<lie's *Mmmanuel"; Beethoven's 
piano Concerto in G* played hy a precicions young 
]iln«-ter John Bamett; a scena (by Reeves) from Haydn's 
Or/to ed Euri'/ire; and Lmdpaintner's overture, Die 
Cor<en.— At the fifth concert were performed MendeK- 
sohn'.-* '* Scotch " Symphony, Beethoven's Leonore over- 
ture, and three «*w overture*;' one by Hornley ("Co- 
mus"), one by Silaji (** Olivier Brussen*'), and one by 



Praeger. Prudent, the pianist, played a fantassia of his 
own. 

The Orchestral Union, at its second concert, gave Bee- 
thoven s Cbriafaxuf overture; one of Hummel's Concertos, 
played by Herr Pauer; a Symphony by Haydn in G; a 
Concerto for flute; and a MS. overture by Mr. Cipriani 
Potter. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

Beethoven's ** Pastoral" Symphony, Mendelssohn's 
overture to Rwf Bhe^ and an overture (" The Templar*') 
by Henry Leslie, were played at the fourth concert of 
the Amateur Musical Society, Mr. G. A. Osbonie Con- 
ductor. The next programme was to be three (mrts 
English, including a symphony by Leslie, a selection 
from Macfarren's ** Sleeper Awakened,'* an overture by 
0«bome, and a song by Miss Gabriel. 

Chamrbr C<»ncert8 still abound. Ella'H Musical 
Union, the Quartet A^sociarion, Mna. John Macfarren's 
Soir^, &c., &c., aflford continued hearings of the 
quartets, trion, sonatas, Stc., of Beethoven, Mozart, Cheru- 
bim, Mendelssohn, and all the so-called standard classics. 

The Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, was to be 
q)ened by the Queen, with musical, as well as religions 
ceremonies ; the principal choral societies, to the number 
of 1,000 voices, takmg part. The selections very wisely, 
were confined to pieces best adapted to the building, 
such as Handel's choruses, the Old Hundredth, &c. 



Oenaanjr. 

ViBXNA.— In honor of the young Emperor's marriage, 
an adaptation of Rossini's Cantata, "The Journey to 
Rheims," was performed at the Opera, with great splen- 
dor. There was a Jubilee Overture, composed for the 
same occasion, by Carl Haslinger upon Austrian and 
Bavarian melodies; and a Te Drum, by HoizI, capcll- 
meister to the Cathedral of Fiinfkirchen. — Mme. Gold- 
schmidt's concerts continued as attractive as ever. — 
Verdi's Riyoittto has been the favorite piece this season 
at the Imperial Opera. His Trooatore also has been 
given for the first time, with good success, under the 
direction of Carl Eckert. Fraulein Demeric and Sig. 
Bettini were much applauded in the parts of the gypsey 
and the irovatore. Mme. Medorl has distinguished her- 
self in Lucrezia Borgia; she is engaged for the next 
Carnival at the San Carlo, in Naples. 

A grand concert has been given by the members of 
the Akadenue der Tutikunet^ to the fonnders and sup- 
porters of that institution, in commemoration of the 
Emperor's marriage The concert began with a pro- 
logue written for the occasion by Dr. J. R. Vogel. and 
recited by Frilulein Purkime. I'lie principal featnre 
of the evening was the pernirmance of four choruses, 
under the direction of Herr Loranz Hauptman, the mas- 
ter of sinking, which were admirably given and well se- 
lected. The first was from Handel's oratorio of " Her- 
cules," the second from R'Vtsini's Snniramide, the third 
from Herr Schumann's Pilger/nkrt der Roee, and the 
fourth, with recitative and bass solo, from John Sebas- 
tian Bach's church cantata, **Am Ffiteder Betchneidung 
ChrietL" Among the solos were Susanna's aria from 
FignrOf some Lteder of Mendelssohn, Herr Schmtdtler's 
SSngerk6*iig, and Fe»ca's " Wanderer," etc. The in- 
siruinental part of the programme con«isted of one of 
Beethoven's sonatas for piano-forte and violoncello, and 
a Fanlatie BriUianiej by Professor Benesch. 

Weimar. — A new symphony, by Liszt, entitled Afi- 
Mtppa, has been well received. — The last opera« at the 
theatre were Euryamhe, Lucia, Monteahi e Cdpuletti, 
Liiitngrin and 7«mn/(dtfser.^Vieuxtemps has given a 
benefit concert, at which he played with Liszt the 
'^Kreutzer Sonata" of Beethoven. — Fier-h-Bra», an 
opera by the lamented Franz Schubert, will soon be 
brought out under Liszt's din.'Ction.— Liszt, in an article 
in the Neue Zriiahrijl, claims for Weimar the honor of 
rescuing from oblivion "the second FidtUo** of the day, 
namely the Benvenuto CklUni of Berlioz. 

Coijognb.— Ferdinand Hiller has resigned his post as 
professor of singing in the Musikverein, the committee 
having asked that he would show more zeal in the dis- 
charge of his dutie«. — The MueUttUeche GfeeUschnfl 
lately gave a symphony hv Schnyder von Wartensee, 
and Hiller's Traum in der OirittnachL 



CAS8EL..~Dr. Spohr hn* just celebrated his 70th births 
day. in the enjoyment of the best health. The evening 
before, the members of the orohestra, and the different 
singers at the theatre, gave h«m a serenade, including his 
fine wfttumo (one of his ron«t import>int works for wind 
Instruments), and several pieces from his operas. The 
public had beard of the intended compliment, and com* 



pletely filled the garden of his boose. After the sere- 
nade three hearty cheers were given. Dr. Spohr has 
received the Order of Bavaria. 

Bremen. — Friinlein Johanna Wagner and Herr 
Tichatscheck have been creating a funnre. On account 
of the high terras required by these two celebrated 
artii*ts, tLe management was oblige:! to rai^e the prices, 
at which the go^ people of Bremen were greatly dis- 
pleased. 

LuBECK. — Herr Ferrlinand Hiller's oratorio. Die 
Zereidt-ung trm JerUMnlem has been pnxlnt^ed, under the 
direction of Capcllmei!>ter Hermann, with great success. 

FRANKFORT-ON-TiiB-MAiJiK.~Herr Wasrner's Lnhen- 

C'n has been performed tliree times. Fraulein J. Ney 
\ created a sensation. 

Dresden.— The Finut of Hector Berlioz has been 
prtMluced, under the direction of that gentleman In 
person. 

AuoBBURG. — Herr Wagner's Tttnnhdioer has been re- 
presented six times, with Mme. Montz a^ Elisabeth. 
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BOSTON. JUNE 24. 1854. 
The Masieal Congress in New York. 

(From our own Reporter.) 

Tho Crystal Palace, last week, was the accne 
of a remarkable event. It was our good fortune 
to bo present, and we shall treasure the recollec- 
tion among our most gratifying musical expe- 
riences. The oppning Concert of Thursday eve- 
ing, which was the " Congress ** par excellence 
and the only one that we attended, was indeed 
a wonderful combination of a magnificent spec- 
tacle, of the ne plus ultra of Jullien-Bamum 
clap-trap, and of sublime musical eiTecta, such as 
have never before been listened to on this side of 
the Atlantic. The undertaking was bold, the 
undertakers were the very men to carry it 
through, and the success, spite of the limited time 
for preparation, was as complete and satisfactory 
as they could havo hoped. The scale on which 
this entire project was conceived and executed 
was immense, both as to tho place, the orchestra, 
the chorus, and the audience. 

The orchestra and chorus embraced the fol- 
lowing societies : 

The Germanis Society. 

The Philhnrroooic Society of Philadelphia. 

Dddworth's Full Band, 

The United St:itefl MiliUry Band. 

The Italian Opera Orchestra . 
M. Jullieo'a foil Concert Orehestra, 

And 

Many Orchestral Artists and Amitears 

From Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, New 

Orleanns and New York. 

Also the following 

Choral Societiee : 

The Harmonic Society, 

And the 

Normal Musical Institute, 

Under the direction nf Mason. BrAdbary and Root, of 

New York. 

And DeUfgstions from 

The Handel and Haydn Society, 

of Boston; 
The Musical Education Society, 

of Boston } 

The Mendelssohn Choral Society, 

of Boston; 

The Musical Choir, 

of Hartford; 

The Bridgeport Musical Society, 

The Arion Glee Club, 

Of New Y«.rk. 

The Choral Societies of Philadeiphit. 

Germnnia Maennerchor Gke Club, of Phdidelphia. 

Eintrncht Glee Club, of Philadelphia. 

Youn{r Mennerchor Glee Club, of Philadelphia. 

Academy Glee Club, of Philadelphia. 

LiederUfel Glee Club, of Philadelphia 

Sengerbund Glee Club, of Philadelphia. 

Arbeiter Bund Glee Club, of Philadelphia. 

The Philharmonic Society, of B4llimore. 

SenKerbund Glee Club, of Baltimore. 

The Italian Opera Chorus, Sec. 
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Here was an orchestra of nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty performers, in which separate or- 
ganizations were all merged into one great body ; 
in which the " Germanians " were but as a drop 
in the ocean, and even Jullien's present orchestra 
weighed only as dust in the balance. It was made 
up, a.«» nearly as we have been able to ascertain, 
of 35 fii'st violiiip, 25 second violins, 20 violas, 16 
violoni-cllos, 20 double-basses, 7 flutes, 4 clarinets, 
5 oboes, 5 bassoons, 8 horns, 8 trombones, 4 
tubas, 2 ophii.'leids, 14 trumpets, 4 tympani, 20 
small drums, two large drums, besides 40 in the 
military bands. 

The chorus numbered over a thousand voices, 
frc.<h and wi*l| trained ; the soprani, conspicuous 
among whom was Anna Stone, being 380 in 
number. 

Boston was well represented by some four 
hundred members of the Choral Societies, whose 
long f^imiliarity with the choruses on the pro- 
gramme, contributed not a little to the prompt 
and perfect ])erformance of them. Arriving in 
New York only on Thursday morning, the only 
opportunity for a genera'l rehearsal of this great 
multitude was in the few hours of that morning; 
and such an unexpected success of the even- 
ing's performance speaks volumes in favor of the 
wonderful skill of Jullien as a conductor of great 
masses of performers, and not a little of the pro- 
ficiency and good training of the material with 
which he had to work. A Musical Festival on such 
a scale in Europe would have been the work of a 
year, and behold, in America, by the audacity of 
Jullien and Barnum, it is begun and finished 
within one single week I 

The Concert began at seven o'clock, the doors of 
the Palace being opened at four; and when the 
appointed hour had arrived, every available sitting 
or standing place that commanded a view of the 
orchestra was filled by an immense multitude, 
which is ascertained to have been not much less (in- 
cluding the performers and officials) than thirty 
thousand persons; the receipts of the occasion 
amounting to the sum of $17,000. The beauti- 
ful building, brilliantly lighted throughout with 
circles of starlike lights and a blazin^.. pyramid 
suspended from the centre of the noble dome, filled 
thus with this great multitude, was a spectacle 
neyer to be forgotten by any who looked upon 
it The colossal equestrian statue of Washington 
had been removed from its place beneath the 
centre of the dome, and the stage for the orches- 
tra and chorus, commencing at that spot, rose 
high and steep, back into the Eastern nave of the 
Falace, high above the lofty galleries. Beautiful 
statues were grouped around the front of the 
platform, and evergreens and flowers completed 
the decoration of the stage. The orchestra and 
chorus completely filled this immense slope, 
the chorus overflowing in great waves of so- 
prani and contralti far into the permanent gal- 
leries of the Palace. So much for the coup cTceil 
and the spectacle. To give an idea of the Con- 
cert, let us copy the programme. 

FIRST PART. 

Selections from HanHePi Oratorio 
(' The Messiah." 

1. Overture. 

2. RecitatiTe, " Comfort ye my People." Air, 

«• Every Valley," Mr. Fraser. 

8. Chorus, '* And the Glory of the Lord." 

4. Air,** Rejoice Greatly,* ...Mme. Wallace Rouchelle. 

6. Air and Chorus, ** Behold, a Virgin shall con- 
ceive," and ** O! thou that tbllest glad 
tidings to Zion," Miss Hawley and Chorus. 

6. Air, " Why do the Nations ?" Mr. Camoens 



7. Grand Chorus. « Hallelujah." 

8. Air, *' I know that my Redeemer liveth," 

Miss Maria S. Broinerd. 

9. Chorus, '* Worthy is the Lamb." 

Handel's overture we hardly heard, being oc- 
cupied in discovering an advantageous place in 
which to hear what wzis to come af\er. Then 
came the recititive and air " Comfort ye my peo- 
ple." And here we may as well dispose at once 
of the whole matter of xolos. The vocal solos 
were as!>umed by persons entirely incompetent, 
as reganls power of voice, if for no other reason, 
to attempt to sing in such a [)lace. We 
know of no soprano, save Anna Stone, who 
could have attempted such a feat with any pros- 
pect of success, and she, we are informed, pru- 
dently declined the undertaking. The intstru- 
mental solo performers, of course, cannot be 
questioned as to ability to do all that single in- 
struments can do ; but their performances were 
equally lost in the immense space. Such too, 
was the fate, as we learn from the experience of 
some persons, even of the grand orchestral and 
choral parts of the programme, on account of the 
place in which they chanced to be seated. The 
building is so large and so peculiar in form, so 
variously occupied in its different parts, that the 
most absolutely different acoustic effects could be 
found oven in the distance of a very few feet. 
At one point the full power of the orchestra and 
chorus would be almost inaudible, while within 
perhaps ten feet of the same spot, one could get a 
majestic volume of tone such as we have never 
heard before. So the great features of this first part 
were the sublime choruses of the " Messiah ;" 
and never have we found them so magnificent, 
so sublime, as when heard that night, at the very 
extremcst distance from the stage, from this im- 
mense body of performerrf. The Hallelujah, 
was such a hallelujah as we never heard before 
and can scarcely hope to hear again. 

Between the first and second parts the United 
German Societies were to have sung, but this was 
wisely omitted on account of the great length of 
the performance, though much to the regret of 
every one. Then came the 

SECOND PART. 

L Overture, "William Tell," Rossini. 

2. Solo, Flute, performed by M. Drouet. 

8. Overture, ." Tannhauser, " Wagner. 

by tho Gcrmania Musical Society. 

4. Solo, Violin, PaulJuIien. 

5. Symphony, The Minuetto, from the Sym- 

phony in E. flat, Op. 10, by the Ameri- 
can Composer G. F. Bristow. 

6. Grand Chorus, '*Tho Heavens are Telling,".. Haydn. 

7. Grand Piece d'Ensemble, Dodworth's full Band. 

8. Duo, Two Piano- Fortes, 

M'me Wallace and Mr. W. V. Wallace. 

9. Quadrille,. ." The Fireman's Quadrille," Jullien. 

Composed expressly for this occasion as a companion 

to the American Quadrille, by M. Jullien. 

The Overtures "William Tell" and Tann- 
haUserf we were fortunate enough to hear in a 
place where we got the fullest, finest effect that 
could be desired, and our readers are sufficiently 
familiar with both to know what that effect is. 
Not so with Mr. Bristow*8 symphony, of which 
we could hardly hear a sound. Then, again 
the chorus: The Heavens are TMng, which 
was magnificent in the full chorus, but inaudible 
in the trio. This part closed with the ** Fireman's 
Quadrille," which we must take the composer's 
own words to describe. 

" The First, Second, Third, and Fourth Figures 
of the Quadrille are descriptive of the Annual 
Parade. The city is alive with tho brilliant scene. 
The gaily decorated Engines and Hose Carts 



excite universal attention, as the companies pass 
in review, preceded by their military bands — 
now heard in the distance, now close at hand — 
the merry quickstep, the stately march, the 
sprightly 6fe and drum, waking the surrounding 
echoes, and then dying away, as the several com- 
panies recede from view. 

The Fifth Figure pictures the approach of Night 
The mantle of darkness falls by degrees — the busy 
hum of the city is subsiding. It is night, and the 
Good Genius of New York hovers o'er it, carry- 
ing heavenwards the orisons of those now about 
to rest after the fatigues of the day. Not a sound 
is heard. * * • JPerfeot silence 
reigns. • • * * • When " The Fire- 
Fiend," sweeping onwards throu";h the nighti 
breathes destruction around, whilst the unsus- 
pecting slumber. Suddenly, a shower of sparks 
glitter in the air, and awake the vigilance of the 
night-watch; whilst, in the distance, the deep- 
toned tocsin sounds the alarm of Fire! That 
dreadful word is echoed from mouth to mouth, 
and a few instants only elapse ere the rattle of 
Engines and Hose Carriages oreaks upon the ear 
— now approaching rapidly, now fading slowlpr 
away. The Alarm Bell continues to toll, and is 
responded to from tower and turret, far and near, 
o'er the wide ex{)anse of the city. Thevcome! 
they come 1 Engine after Engine is rushing on- 
wards towards the conflagration — the leader of 
each gallant troop, trumpet in hand, urging on 
his eager followers. The scene is reached. The 
devouring element is raging furiously ; a dull, red 
glare illumines the horizon, whilst the thousand 
forked tongues of the Fire-Fiend shoot hither 
and thither, bent on destroying all within their 
reach. 

Now begins the elemental war. The Firemen 
at once commence the attack on the gigantic en- 
emv. Dauntless, they scale the surrounding 
wafls and roofirees, pipe in hand, bent on con- 
quering, and, cutting off* all retreat, they compel 
the Demon of Fire to stay his course. Streams 
of rushing water pour from all directions. Baf- 
fled he obeys ; and as the crashing walls fall on 
the expiring embers, he acknowledges their sway, 
whilst the mingled cheers of the brave firemen 
and the assembled multitude, proclaim the Vic- 
tory. 

There it is in words ; and it was all there in 
fact I Two or three military bands, one or more 
fire companies behind the scenes at the brakes, 
(so we are informed and believe), an army of 
speaking trumpets in the hands of orchestra and 
chorus, the din of many great bells (all that tho 
Palace contained), the crash of falling buildings 
(represented to the life by the rolling of many 
cannon balls through a great plank tunnel built 
beneath the stage), and last, real fire burning in 
safe places on the roof, shed a " red glare " &c., 
(see programme above) upon the great audience 
through the crystal walls. A \housand Yankee 
Doodle Quadrilles would be as nothing compared 
to this gigantic piece of most astounding musical 
clap-trap, such as Jullien alone could conceive 
and Jullien alone execute. And so it ended, 
conductor, orchestra, chorus and audience, all in 
a whirlwind of excitement. 

Jullien and Barnum are called for by the au- 
dience, and appearing upon the stage, perform 
an expressive pantomime, each attributing to the 
other, by most affecting and afi*ectionate gestures, 
the entire merit of the success of the occasion. 
Each makes a speech, Jullien stating that had he 
known as he now did, the acoustic capacity of the 
building, there would have been an entire change <d 
repertoire ; and thanking the audience for their ap- 
plause, styling them " the most indulgent public 
before which he had ever appeared^" Then the 

THIRD PART. 

Symphony, the entire Symphony in C minor, Beethoven, 
Solo Harp, " La Danae dee Feet/' Mr. Aptommaa 
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Symphony, the Adugio frnm the Dramatic Sym- 
phony entitled " The Breaking Heart," 
By the American composer, William H. Fry. 

Prayer from Moae in Cgito Rossini, 

Full Orchestra and Chorus. 

Grand Wedding March Mendelssohn. 

Only one movement of the symphony was 
performed. The Adagio from Mr. Fry's Sym- 
phony Tve were glad to hear a^ain, and given 
with such fine effect. The Wedding March 
by the whole orchestra closed the concert at half- 
past eleven o'clock, and the multitude dispersed. 

It was indeed a remarkable occasion, which 
we shall long recollect with no little pleasure, 
and wish that with such material, and more 
time, a real Musical Festival could some time be 
held, which would be all music, and such music 
as demands and should receive treatment from 
a multitudinous array of talent. 
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A Complaint on behalf of Native Gomposenu 

We have received so many ill-natured and ill- 
bred communications, (as our readers in iimcs 
past have sometimes seen), from " native Ameri- 
can " musicians, jealous of what they thought too 
constant reference to foreign music and foreign 
standards, that it is a pleasure now for once to 
answer one both decent in temperand in manner, 
and reasonable in the general spirit of its argu- 
ment. There seems some chance of getting at 
the truth by temperate discussion with one who 
can write as follows : 

Lawrrncr, June M, 1854. 
John S. D wight, Esc^. 

Dear Sir : — I observed in the last number of 
your Journal that you noticed a song by Mr. E. 
B. Oliver, in these words : *' A song of uncommon 
beauty, (at least for a young American,) * * * 
conceived in quite a German spirit." 

Now I think that I have seen it distinctly stated 
either in your paper or that of Mr. Willis, that 
there is no exclusive nationality in Art, and that 
the names of Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, &c. 
belong to the whole world, as also the names of 
Washington, Isaac Newton, &c. 

If this idea was not originated by you, still I 
think you fully endorsed it in your paper of April 
1, 1854, wherein you say : " As if Mozart and 
Beethoven could be foreign," &c. 

Now if the Germans developed the resources of 
the orchestra more than any other nation, so also 
[lave Italians investigated the art of singing more 
:han the Germans, and the English have succeeded 
n marrying words to music in a manner not sur- 
passed by either Germans or Italians. Why, then, 
five the impression, that to conceive a piece in the 
j^erman spirit, should be the highest aim of an 
American composer ? Is there not a great amount 
»f poor music published in Germany, and a much 
nrger amount written there ? 

I have supposed the great aim of yoyr Journal 
be, the advancement of musical art in America 
larticularly. Would it not he well to inquire how 
u such a criticism as the one in question tends to 
be accomplishment of that object. You praise 
lie song, not for any absolute merit, for it is not 
of uncommon beauty" itself, but uncommon for 
D American : you praise the author not so much 
»r any original excellence, as for imitating, and 
eing imbued with, quite a German spirit. Does 
Dt (his suggest the idea, that to be German in 
lought, manner, and expression, is the only road 
) excellence ? 

Now look at the effect of this ; suppose a " young 
merican," a student in art, forced to restrict his 
nbition to *' playing second fiddle " to some sec- 



ond, third, or fourth-rate German musician ; con* 
tinually told by those who profess to feel most In- 
terest in his progress, that it is useless to expect to 
attain even that proficiency, except by emigrating 
to that cla.ssical country, and adoptinsj German 
teachers and German theories. Suppose his most 
successful efforts rewarded by a pat on the bend, 
and a "Very well done, really," (at least for a 
young American.) How mrfny young Americans 
would, under such a culture, attain even the ques- 
tionable mediocrity of a third or fonrth-rnte Ger- 
man composer ? Yours respectfully. 

Newton Fitz. 

There certainly is some truth in the above. 
And yet the writer, in his sensitiveness at the 
very sight of certain names, which have unfortu- 
nately grown somewhat controvei'sial hei*eabouts, 
finds far more meaning in our chance expressions 
about the song in question than wc intended to 
convey. To say it was " pood, for a younjj Ameri- 
can," was not to deny that anything good could 
come out of this Nazareth. It was simply quali- 
fying what might otherwise have seemed extrava- 
gant or vague praise. Without the qualification 
one might have thought we were speaking of a 
song that should take rank with the songs of 
Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, or Wcbcr ; or of 
Kossini, Bellini, or the master geniuses of either 
school. Now this wc could not say, and probably 
the composer himself, if we had intimated it, 
would have set it down as insincere flattery. Be- 
sides, while genius is not necessarily of any coun- 
try, yet wc do maintain that the production of a 
really fine song by an American is no common 
matter. We are a nation new in music ; we have 
barely begun to sing and play and love good 
music ; as yet we have not a composer of estab- 
lished fame (for fame in country choirs and sing- 
ing schools and musical " conventions " is not 
necessarily any fame in the world musical) ; we 
are beginning to have competitors and candidates 
for such fame, but time is yet to pronounce on 
their (in some cases formidable) claims. To say, 
therefore, that a composition is uncommonly good 
for an American, is simply to say that it is un- 
common for a scholar, but not so for a master, 
since masters we have none acknowledged as yet 
in this Art. 

Again, why assume that the term " German " 
was applied to it by way of praise ? We meant 
it rather by way of description ; although of course 
there is some praise implied in such description. 
To have s&id it was Italian or French in style 
would have been to miss its characteristic alto- 
gether. To have called it English would have been 
vague and ambiguous, since it may be a question 
whether there is a peculiarly English style of 
song. And to have said nothing would but have 
left the door open to the inference that the piece 
had a style new and original, peculiarly its author's, 
or peculiarly American ; which would have been 
true only in a limited degree. Indeed the motive 
of the term " German " partly was to save it from 
the questionable praise of classification with what 
are commonly understood to be songs of the 
American stamp, that is to say " negro melodies,'' 
or namby-pamby sentimental ditties, sung and 
manufactured by the numerous singing " families " 
that traverse the States. That a young man 
should write a song which suggests comparison 
with songs that find acceptance with a race so 
musical and so familiar with the works of genius, 
as the Germans, instead of with the Hutchinson, 
or Woodbury, or Christie melodies, is certainly a 



fact worth mentioning to his credit in these times. 
At all events the mention is discriminating, and 
docs not send him for his audience to the wrong 
class of admirers. 

We assure our critic that there is no such in- 
consistency, as he imagines, between our several 
statements. Wc did say, and we do say, that the 
highest genius is not national ; that Mozart and 
Beethoven can be no more foreign to true music 
lovers, than is our English Shakspeare to a Ger- 
man. Mozart and Beethoven are great, not be- 
cause they are German, but because they had 
scnius and were faithful to its voice within them. 
And Germany we call in a peculiar sense the 
home of music, and defer much to the standard 
of its culture, because Germany had Mozart and 
Beethoven, and Bach, and Handel, and Weber, 
and Mendelssohn, and Schubert, and so on, and 
has had its taste formed by familiarity with their 
work.s, and enjoyment of their influence; al- 
though, thank Heaven, that influence cannot be 
confined exclusively to Germans. We have not 
said, nor do our woi*ds properly convey the inti- 
mation, that " to conceive a piece in a German 
spirit should he the highest aim of an American 
composer." We have often cautioned against 
poor and dangerous, as well as upheld good, 
German models. We praise no one for imitating ; 
mere imitation, we well know, can never attain 
to the dignity of manly and original production. 
Indeed it is just the originality and genuineness, 
so much more common in the German music than 
in any other, that makes us point to that so often 
for inspiring models. Observe, we say inspiring^ 
not enslaving. Now we have not praised Mr. 
Oliver's little song because it betrayed a German 
culture and a German leaning. It might do that, 
and yet lack any spark of inspiration or of in- 
terest. On the other hand, it may do tliat, and 
yet not lack original merit wholly independent of 
all that. Mr. Longfellow's poems have contin- 
ually reminded critics of his fond acquaintance 
with the German poets; he has been called a 
poet with a German leaning ; but does any one 
pronounce him less American, less himself, less 
originally and in himself a poet, for all that ? 

But we do not *' praise the song for any absolute 
excellence." — In one sense we do, and in one 
sense we do not. To say that it is good at all, 
even with a German sort of goo^lness, is to re- 
cognize a real, and therefore an absolute good- 
ness, if by " absolute " is meant a goodness inhe- 
rent in the song itself, and not reflected on it 
merely by some good thing not itself, which it 
resembles. We find in it a goodness, which is 
not less its own, because it reminds us of a similar 
goodness in songs that are German. On the 
other hand we do not give the song credit for 
absolute excellence ; since we find it only com- 
paratively excellent; wo know of many songs 
which we consider far more excellent. This we 
thought a song *^ of uncommon beauty," as coming 
from an American, (since in America we are all 
but beginners, scholars, and not masters in this 
Art) ; we should not have thought it so, if it bad 
come from Mendelssohn, or Schubert, or Rossini. 
Again, one may praise some verses, a stray lyric 
from a minor poet, without pronouncing him the 
equal of the great bards. For that were pre- 
supposing genius, which wc were by no means 
prepared to predicate of the little song in question. 

As to the question (truly an important one) 
about the encouraging tendency of such criticiam, 
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and tho tnic way to encourage native musical 
talcntf we prefer to leave it till we can treat it at 
a preatcr Icnpjth than we can now. Meanwhile 
wc will only submit : first, that ji^eniup, if it really 
be in a man, will always contrive to maintain and 
show itself, however closely it may study and 
however warmly worship models left by others ; 
genius imitates and learns from everybody, and 
yet it ever must remain itself and shine forth with 
its own innate fire. Secondly, those who have 
not genius, will and must produce only at second 
or third hand at any rate, and had better be re- 
ferred to the best models, than to poor ones. 

Finally, we wish with all friendliness to suggest 
to our young native American musicians and pro- 
fe!«ors, that they embarrass and thwart the proper 
and beneficent mission of all Art-criticism or 
journalism, by their over-sensitive propensity to 
construe whatsoever may be written into an in- 
tention of praise or blame. We assure them that 
in nine cases out of ten, in our humble and often 
(we are aware) very imperfect attempts to chai^ 
acterize a composition or performance, wc have 
no thouuht either of the one or of the other. 
The epithets we use are not all drawn from two 
vocabularies, the one of eulogistic terms, the other 
of the contrary. If we chance to express pleasure 
in some person's work, it is not because we would 
assign him rank above others. We trust we may 
speak, sometimes, and quite oAen, without taking 
upon us that invidious task. We often use terms 
simply to describe or characterize, or give utter- 
ance to a chance suggestion, possibly a fancy, and 
behold A or B starts up aggrieved, that wo have 
not praised him enough, or that we have praised 
C too much. Wc claim no sovereign patent for 
the dispensing of degrees of merit; we only 
write of music and musicians, as we love and feel 
about it, as we like and dislike, trusting that it 
will add some impulse to the right and earnest 
study of so invaluable an Art. 



The Gekmama Musical Sociktv are engaged at 
the Crystal Palace until they go to Newport in the 
middle of July. There are sad rumors about their 
disbanding at the end of the summer, which we 
trust will not prove real. 



The Harvard Musical Association have just 
received the third volume of the splendid edition 
of the works of John Sebastian Bach, published 
at l^eipsic by'the Bach-Gesellschaf^. One volume 
is published annually by this society, whose object 
is to perpetuate, by this superb edition of his 
works, the memory of the great composer, deem- 
ing this to be the fittest monument. This edition 
is supplied to subscribers only ; amoni; the list are 
five from Boston. This volume, containing works 
for the piano, is the last issued, and is presented 
to the Library of the Association by the thought- 
ful liberality of INIr. Nathan Richardson, the 
well known publisher of this city. 
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MU8I0AL NOTICE. 

T. BRICHER, Teacher of the Organ, Pi.t no-Forte it iid 
Singing, having clo«ed his conuertioii o.^ Orgnui^t of the 13o^T• 
doln Squnre Church, ban remoTcd to No. ila Treu:ont Itow, 
where ne will be happy to receive applications for hia services 
as Organist and Teacher of Music. je 24 



ADOLFH KIELBLOCE, 
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No. 30 ASH STREET, BOSTON. 

Qi^Cominuuicatlone may be left at Mr. Ditson's muiiic sfore, 
No. 115 Washington Street. June 10. 



VOCAL MUSIC IN CLASSES. 

Tho undcr.<i{;;ncd proposes to give ini^truction to Touxo 
TiAPiEJi IN Classes, to Families, and to Ikdividualb, as may 
be dcsin'd, in tho 

Elementary Principles and Practice of Vocal 

Mnaic, 

ArrorJhig to the PcMalozzinn or Inductive Method. 

Tho i)l:in propopcd will not interfere with instruction in tlw 
lil;rhc-r lir.inrhi'si of Vocal Execution. Style, Kspression, er«. 
nor ^nporwdo its ncrct-aity ; but Jhe ijrpjit object will be, by 
ihe c.stabli.<hmcnt of a %ti%iematic^ well directed^ aiul adrquate 
eUmttUnry cniirs-y to enable pupils to KEAD cvt»n the most diflH- 
onlt music with eaisc find fluency — and thus eminently qualify 
thrm to rcccivp nnd profit by their instructions in the more 
Advanced studies of tlie Art. 

N«w clocscs forni*'d whenever a sufficient number of pupils 
shall apply. The price of tuition will bo regulated by the 
number of pupil? in a clnss. Families and small classes met at 
their residence^, if do«ircd. 

Apply between tho hourfl of 2 and 3 P. M., at the rooms of 
George J. Webb & Co, No. 3 Winter St 

E n. BLANCH AUD, 
Teacher of the Piano, and Vocal Music in Classes. 

Residence, No. 24 West Cedar St. Boston. 

ItefcrenccF : Me55rs. Oeorge J. Webb, Lowell Mason, je 17 



A. WERNER & L. J. HOEFFNER, 

DEALERS IX 

No. 285 "WASHINQTON STKEET, 

(CORXEE OF WINTER STREET.) 

PTANO-FOllTRS. Seraphlne^, Rfplodeons. Ouitnrs, Violins, 
Tenors, Violoncellos, naj5.«o.?. Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolos, 
Fifes, Acconlponi*, Strings, Bows. etc. 

We sh.iU iceep on hand a great rarlety of the above named 
instruments, nnd Rhall endeavor to give f^atJsfiiction to all 
pnrehnsors, whether they desire rho best and highest priced, 
or the cheapest Instruments Orders by letter will be carefully 
attended to. 

PIANOS TO LET, TUNED AND HEPATBED. 

Mr. Werner will n1<o rontinue to give instruction on the 
Piano, Organ, Flute, Violin and nultnr. Mr. Werner can be 
seen at the Sales-mom, or in the evening at his residence. No. 
976 M'oshington St. May 27. 8m 



John Bimyan Still Lives ! 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

TUI ENTIRE AND IMMITARLE ALLEGORT OP 

THE PIZORIM^S PROGRESS, 

In one Pictnre, 24by 89 inrhes. nr'ost elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 2S0 human figures, besides all 
tho scenes through which Christ inn pacsed. on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bun van. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

Testimonials of the strongest nature, too nnmerons to pub- 
]i.<ih. have been received by the publisher, flrom the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEIVETT, Pnbllal&cr. 

GEO. E. SICKEL9 is the onlt AtrrnoRizBD Agritt por Bos- 
ton. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, Cornliill, 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also — Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed exprvssly for It, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 

N. D. COTTON. 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

Engflish, French, and American Stationery, 

DKAWIXG & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

Ho, 13 Tremont Roir, Boston* 

Wedding nnd Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 

16 if 

GEORGE J. WEBB & GO^S 

PIANO-FORTE VVAREROOMS: 

Chamber*, No. 3 IVlutcr E'trccty Boston. 

AT this Establishment may be fonnd an elegant and exten- 
sive assortment of 

P T A N O - 1 O R T K S , 

at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American marltet. 
In the e6.«ential properfies of Tone, Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 

7OL0DF0NS AND 0IFITAB8. 

Mr. Webb's long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure tho?e persons re.<i<iing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvvoicnt to vifit Bo5tr»n for the purpose of seleeting 
iin inKtniinent. th.it they shall bo as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired.) as by personal 
e.xnminarinii ; nnd those who may fivor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercit^e of Mr. Webb's best Judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed If it does not suit. 

Xy-SOLD AT MANUFACTUItEIlS' PRICES. 

. ...Agents for. ... 

lighte, Kowton 6o Bradlury's Pianos, New Tork. 
Hallet, Davis 6o Co.'s • do. Boston. 

Goodman 6u Baldwin's Melodeons. 
Feb 19 6m 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

CHORUS PARTS to MendeI.«8ohn's Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel's Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by D.iker tt SoimuRD. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONQ BOOK, by Gxo. W. Peatt. 

George F. Beed & Co., Fnblishers, 
nov 5 13 Tremont Street 

MARTIN'S aUITARS. 

THE subscribers are »o\e agents for this city, for tho sale of 
tliose justly celebrated Guitars. Prices froma^SO to 860. 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 

GEO. P. REED k, CO., 13 Tremont Street. 

HEirS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE:. 

THE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending It 
in high termi. The attention of purchasers and amatenri ol 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 865 Washington 5<., Boston. 
Apr. 10. if 

D. B. NEWHALL. 

MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

Ko, 344 lVaa1&tnf(ton Street, Boston. 

P/ANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, i TO LET, 
Apr. 10. tf 

MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gratis Block, corner of Washtngton 

and Summer Streets. 

References. 
Messrs. Crickerixo, J. P. Jbwett. Geo. Pdxchard, Boston. 
Messrs. Georoi Peadodt, B. H. Silsdbe, Salem. 

Jan. 21. 8m. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his serrices as an Instructor in the higher branchea 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the miudc 
stores of Nathan RicnARDSox, 282 Washington St. or 0. P. 
Rekd & C« 17 Tremont Row. 

Refsrences :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Ternon Sc 
Miss K. E. Prinrp, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss Mny, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 

LESSONS IN SINGING. 
FREnBItlC RUDOLPH 

RESPECTFUIiLY annoiinces his intention to remain In Bos- 
ton and gire instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 
States Hotel ). or at tho music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich* 
ardson. 8m Feb. 11. 

MUe GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

0IVE8 

INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO 

AXD MAT BB ADDRESSED AT 

Feb. 4 8m 55 HANCOCK STREBT. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gires Instruction on the Pinno, nnd may be addressed at th 
WixTHROP House. Terms :— 8.^) per quart«r of 24 lesaoni 
two a week ; SSO p«r quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
Not. 12, tf 

J. B. WHEATON, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at the Music sFores of Nathan Richardson, or Tbfi 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Deo 8. 

MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBA8, 

TEACHER OF THE 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING A^GUITAR 

9 Seneca fiSt.y corner Harrlton Avenue. 

MR. De RIBA8 will gire instruction on the Obo«>ai 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, k 
Boston, April 28. 8m 



J. TKENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTI 

Realdeuce No. 50 Knecland Street. 

Oct. 8. 8m 

A. W. FRENZEL, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
IVo. Acorn St.f (between Chestnut and Mt.yemon St 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 
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In all its various branohes, 

NEATLT AND PBOMFTLT EXECUTED, 

BY EDWARD L. BALCH, 

^ffite Journal of iBusit, No. 21 iSctool %t 

The MEDAL AND DTPLOMA awardKl him by the Mam. 
Charirable Mechanic AMociatlon for faperior workmanihip, 
may be seen at hit office. 

\C^MJJSIC prepared for Stereotyping. 

GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 

lOOBE'S EHCTCLOPADU OF MUSIC : 

COMPILED BT JOHN W. &IOORE, 

With the aiwlstance of other distinfcuished men In the nunlcal 
world. The intention of the author Is to make a most com- 
plete and thoroagh work of the abore. which will be a d«>»td- 
eratom in the world of munic. It will be pnblUihfd in one 
elegant Royal OntaTo yohime of abont 900 pages, double col- 
umns, and will contain a complete 

IMctionarjr ot Musical Terms, 

A HISTOBT OF THE SCIENCE OP MITSIC, 
flrom the earliest time to the present, a 

Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 

a description of all known Musical Instkuxbnts, with the 
name« of the most distinguished maker*, Hnd a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of orer three thousand of the most di:«l,ingui>-hed 
Composers and Musiclnns who hsT^ eTcr UtihI. Mr. Moore has 
spent seTeral rears In compiling this raluable work. It Is now 
going through the preM as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. S— The abore splendid work, which will prore inyaluable 
to erery professional mmdclan, and to CTery amateur, will be 
ready this spring ; we hope In the month of Mnrrh. It has 
been delayed on account of the immf nra labor b4>sroircfl upon 
It, and the difficulty of stereotypintr a work rofuU of uxanipli-s. 
The delay, however, will enhance the Tnlue of the work. 

The price, bound In cloth, will he 84 00. 

The price, bound In half calf, will hi* — 4 50. 
JOHN P. JEWETT. k Co., 
Publishers, 17 nnd 19 Cornhill. Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTIIINGTON, 

Cleri'Iand. 
Will be fbr sale by all the book and music dealers in the 
country. 2m Feb. 11. 

G. A. SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 

TEACHER OF THE PIASTO-FORTK. 

IS now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own nesidcnre, No. 7 Unyniarket Plartr. 
Mr. S. may be addressed at the music stores of Olirer Ditson 
or Nathan Ri<-hardM>n. 

Refers to the following gentlemen : .lon^ S. Dwicnr, Esq., 
Uallitt, Davis & C<>., Outer Ditson, Nathan Richardson. 
Oct. 8. 

E. R. BLANCHARD. 

TEACHER OF TUB Pl.\NO \M) OnUi.\N. 

D^*TERMS aiODERATE. 

Besidenoe, 24 West Cedar Street. 
Rf/ereHce^ Geo. J. Webd, Esq. May 20. 



Signer AUGUSTO BENDELAHI, 

(FROM NAPLES,) 

T E A C H K R OF S I N O T X G . 

Besidenoe, Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 18 tf 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

S05 'Washiugtou Street, Boston. 

Oct. 16. 9m 



Gei*niaiiia Serena<1c BaiKl. 

THE SERVICES OP THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 

n. E TELTOW, Ag'nt. 
11 14 tf aO Fu> ette Street 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



W A R E R O O in S^ , 

30Ta^G TJESJSaLJL 

TREMONT STRKKT, 



Apr 29 
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THE MODERN SCHOOL 

—FOR THE — 

HAS MET WITH THE GREATEST POSSIBLE SUCCESS 
and has created more excitement among Instruction Book 
makers and publishers than any other Method before heard of; 
for the reason that it is soMCTniNO Kcw, and tiiorocodly 
ADAPTED TO ITS PURPOHt. It Is a •' Yankee " intent on, and 
the only work in existenro that is uniycrsally commended 
noUvhhstanding the great opposition Vfhirh has so long hem 
main'aintd against every musical tfotk /torn the pen of an 
Atnrrican. The Author feels much fluttered with the interest 
both foreign and American Professors hare taken In lotroduring 
his method ; it certainly Is Its best recommendation. The 
" MODER.N ScoooL " Is not only known iu this country, but in 
Oermsny, France and England. 

Publishers, both at home and abroad, already feel the In- 
fluence of this Instruction Book, and it has induced them to 
orerhaul their old and long-forgotten "Methods,** shake off 
the dust and disguise them in a modem suit, and present them 
to the present generation as something new. In fact, eTery 
work less than a hundred years old Is now making its re-appear - 
anre. 

THE MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE Is 
bound to sustain its reputation and we challenge any publisher 
in this country or in any other, to prodnce a method fnr the 
Piano that has stood or will stand the same examination and 
criticism as the Mo'hrn School/or the Piano- Forte. 

The Author, Mr. NATHAN RICIIAKDSON, has Just re- 
turned fh>m Europe, where he hns met with the most flattering 
success wih his lustrurtinn Bonk, it haTing psssed a critical 
examination by the most distinguished teachers, and been 
pronounced a great improvement upon all other methods 
by the highest authority of the old country. 

Among the many Professors who ex.in)ined this work, and 
gave their written recommendations, we will mention 

J XT r. TITS KNORR. 

(wvll known In this country,) who admitted to the Author 
personally that there is no instruction Itook at th«> present day 
that will compare with the MODKKN SCHOOL as regards 
true merit, and will unswer so fully its purpofc. He gave his 
written testimonial as foMnws : 

After a rnreful pxnminaMon of '' The Mrdcrn School for the 
Piano-Korte," hy Mr. Nn'hnn Ittchard'On. 1 nui convinced that 
It prrn'nts s full nnd iiccuni'c cinipt-ndiuin of nil ihar is nio«t 
essential to the ocquirfnicnt of a K«<<»d exccirlon. It hns, 
moreover, the nn-rit of entire coni^iftprcy In its sjsfem of fln- 
porirg, which i.< c,ocflsii>nnl1y iivw, hm alwi\s* ihnrf^ughly 
adapted to Irsi rnd The wnrk cunnor. be ?uffliiently recoin- 
niei dcd, cs|ie<i:t1ly to tlio^e plnycis who niaki> r'»fiirt»?/y. or 
bri.liiiiit exfcuti'in, one end o- their s^udii'S An infci-w.«*irg 
feature of the htn k will icrtHlrly bi- found by nmnv in it«jinii- 
trmiicit] dtrscriptius s of t).« bnnv5, musiles. ami ii|r<imcnts of 
tbehxnd. JULIUS KNOUU 

Leip^icy Af>rif.\^.'4. 

Those r.ho nrw nbout fn purchase an Instruction Book for 
the Planf»-For c should not fail to exmiiiiiC this work before 
any other, and thvy will Ik* s:itihflt.'d thot it I* the most tho- 
rough, progrespivp and coir.prehensive n.cfhoJ ever puljllKbed, 
and thOFe who pr.icti' e out of h will Imprr.ve wonderTully. It 
is al.'O deci'lt-dly clicflper than an.v other Why? Bccauro it 
contains 248 pngeii. and Is printed upon the finest paper, em- 
bracing st'verul be;iutiful colored platiP, and bound in splendid 
cmbossdi cloth, full gilt; pre>enting the most magnificent 
appearance of any n<usic brok ever laid upon the piano. 

Single copy, $4. 

To satisfy the Puhlic that the 

MODEUN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE 

Is the best Insfructim Book publi.«hcd, we give for reference 
the following' nnmes of disringulshvd Profi'«ssors of Music, who 
have given the most complloie:jtnr3' recommendiitions : 



LOWELL M\PON, 
GKO. J. WEBB, 
AI.Fin:D JAKLL, 
WM. MASON, 
GEO F HOOT. 
W. B BRADBURY, 
A DUEYSt'lIOCK, 
OTTO DKI':.<KL, 
CAKL BERGMANN. 
A. KREISSMAXN, 
F. H. HOWARD, 
AUGUST 00«'KEL, 
A. W. FRKNZKL, 
A. KTF.I-BLOCK, 
A. T. TIIORUP, 



8. A. B.\NCROFT, 
F. (J. HILL, 
.7. B. WIIE.ATON, 
N. B CLAPP. 
H. PERABE.\U. 
W. R. BABCOCK, 
W. C OI.YNN, 
F. F. MULI.ER. 
L. H. SOUTHARD, 
J. TKENKLB, 
T. BRICIIER, 

A. BAU.MBACH, 

B. F LKAVKN3, 
JAMES FLINT, 
ED. BKUCG, 



NEW YO;tK MUSICAL REVIEW, 

NEW YORK MUSICAL WORLD AND TIME:?. 

DWIQUT'S JOURNAL OF MU8IC. 



The name of KKOBB in commendation of an 
Instruction Book has often been sought, and 
when obtained considered a leading induce- 
ment for Teachers and Scholars to adopt the 
work. Here we have a Method by Knorr him- 
self, in which is comprised all that vast accumu- 
lation of Musical Knowledge, as it relates to the 
Piano, which has made his name so celebrated, 
and his word of approval so desirable. 

THOSE. THRRKFOKIS, WHO HAVE ADOPTED A WORK 
BECAUSE JULIUS KNOBB RECOMMENDED IT, 
WILL NOT FAIL DULY TO APPRECIATE A VOLUME OF 
INSTRUCTION DIRECTLY FROM THE PEN OF THAT 
TALENTED ARTIST. 

THE HOST COMPLETE 

FIANO-FOBTE INSTBUOTION BOOK 

OF THE AQE. 



Published at the 

MUSICAL EXCHANaE, 

232 Washington Street, Boston, 

BY NATHAN RICHARJOSON, 

and for sale at nil the principal Music Stnn-s in the United 
States and English Provinces. All orders pmmptly executed. 
N. B.— A Hit of recommendations, from one to two hundred, 
may be had on application to the author. 

Ittttr-Prtsjg, jHugit anb 3oi> grintinig-©ffia, Ko. 21 gcfcool j$t. 



A. E. ]«liJE.L.EB'S METHOD 

ros ms 

X.A.SrO-X^OXl."F3E] 



SKVIBED DT 



JULIUS KirOBB, 

TBAMBlATSn rSOM TUB OBSMAK BT 

G. A. SCHMITT. 



The Musical World and Times says of this work: " It is 
admirably suited to promote the study of the Piano-Forte, for 
It is («n« of the most coivplete works, in this line, eTcr pub- 
lished In this rountry, white ft Is based on tbe soundest prin- 
ciples of tnchlnK. MUUer sefaes upon the pupil from the 
earliest age, snd ttom the simplest lessons Imds him, sfep by 
step, methoUIcJilly to the fullest derelopmrnt of his physiral 
powers, and to the hlirbest arquirenients of thi* instrumfnt. 
There is one pare of tlil< Method which cannot be too highly 
praised ; this Is the dcTo'opoment glTen hy the aurhor to the 
Exerris^f with the hand in a ^nenent s'ate. Explanations on 
embellL^hments, muj'lcnl clocurlon, and other matters an* xlri-n 
wifli particulars entlrvly new. An eirc'lrnr rhnp'cr is de- 
Toted to thir performance In two and more pnrts (strict stylf ) 
of eai'h hand separatiOy ; a novel'y In instruction books as 
yet pnb|{.<bed In tli's countr}'. Wo reromn^end the brmk to 
the attention of both prr>feSfIonal men snri such musical nma- 
ti'urs as are dt^irous of brroniing able and corn>rt p'avers on 
an Instrument wlnvie resourresaro bouudSvss, and whose popu- 
larity Is daily Inrrensing." 

Nnn^eroiis lefters h.-iTo already been rrceiTe«l from dlstin- 
puished Pmfi'Ksors of Musir, copli-ui of many of which will soon 
be published. Thei> is but ore opinion expressed n-hprctiog 
MUllcr and Knorr's Method, nnd that U eanit-st in its praise. 

From Ivngthy nottccs of the Boston pnss, the following are 
Sflwted: — 

" Tills Trlumc c'>ntains all that Is r*»qtdred to make not only 
a good, but tin admlRiblo pianist."— Boarox Atlas 

" .\ pupil who ^hall follow the rudin ents here given, rnnnot 
fail of becoming an accompished piTforuier."— Transcript. 

'* A Icfmry of inestimable worth to our growing lore of the 
Art.»'— Post. 

" An elaborate and Tnluable directory to the art of piano- 
forte placing."— Ta.iTELLER. 

" It contains a plainer system of instructi«^n than we remom- 
bt'r to have ever met wiih iu any similar publication."— An. 
Union. 

" One of the best. If n«t the very best (notiHth«tanding the 
acknowled)i«>d i>xr«>llfnce of Bertlni's Method ) Piano Instruction 
Book ever publishvd in thih country." — Privateer. 

" Best and most thorough Method for the Piano ever pub- 
lished Even old players will deem it a Taluuble companion." 
—Christian Fr£eman. 

" This is unquestionably a work of superior excellence " — 
Patufikdcr. 

This trenslstion has been made by a German teacher, who 
brought to the task the results of a long experience in Piano- 
forte teaching, both In this country and In Europe. 

The Qerman Ttxt will be found raluable to many Teachers 
and Scholars. 

The work is comprised in 170 large quarto pages. 

Complete. Tiro Parts tit one, 93. 

Separate Parts* each lt*<S. 

The FIRST PART rontnins the Elements of Music, as ap- 
pli«d to the Piano; a systematic synopsis of the Rule:* of 
Fingering ; explanations of diCTerent modes of Musical Elocu- 
tion : interwoven in all of whitb is a u.«eful Guide to the 
Teiicher. 

The SECOND PART treats of Mechanical Matters, or all 
that belongs to the department of Fingering exclusively. 
More fullv carried out by Knorr in tbiS| than in any of his 
other works. 

PubUshed by OLIVEB DITSON, Boston : 

Bcrrt & Gordon, Now York: J. E. Gould, Philadelphia: 
D. A. TaoAX, Cincinnati : and by Music Dealers generally. 

rCT^Copies can be sent by mail. 
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ST A. OnUDICBEFF. 



Tho ■pi>licKtion of music to lh«atrictt1 repre- 
■entatioDi goes back u far u these represenlationt 
ihcmsclTFs. Alruily irilli the Greeks music wu 
InKpsrable from traged}' and comedy ; in tb« 
MiUithi Age« it bore a part in ibe lacred farc«a, 
which were called Ufstcncs, spiritual piectse and 
. iacramcatal oclioEu; &t a later time tLey tued it 



in inlui-hKic? and masques. In ihc ballets tlii-y 
had to have it; and after the pietM h.id asauuiiTJ 
» maiv regular clianictcr, it served, as in our days, 
to Rll up the iulcncts. Somctunos too, they in- 
troduced it into a work as a supplement or aa 
episode. But none of these applitalions of mu«ic 
in thofttricil pieces proiUccd ihe musical drama, 
or was e«n tlic beginning of ihe same. Keillier 
of tbom was a part of the fundumcntnl prini'iplc, 
that song is the naltiral langtuige, or llie proper 
Ibmi of Cruih in Opera, as rhythmical verae is in 
Tragedy, and that for this rcai«n it must never be 
inlcrrnptcd, lest there arise a poetic conlrsdiclion 
and a lie. For the rest, tbcre was more lack of 
knowledge bow to sot about it, than of correct 
tcstlictic ideas. As yet there was no style suited 
to the theatre, aiid no one who would hai-e un- 
derstood the need of it The dramatic style wai 
of no ad^'anlage, so long as music did not idcniify 
itself with action, but appeared only a.s something 
superadded, which might be introduted or left out 
at arbitrary pleasure. Hymns and clnruses of 
devils in ctraral song, popular melodies, dancing 
tunes, analtemation of instruments and sometimes 
a tort of musical recitation, full of llie most non- 
sensical extravagance, like the Ballet cnmifue de 
la Soyne, for example :* — oioru than this tire 
public taste did not desire, and in this spectacle 
everything was in perfect keeping with everything 
else. Poet and musiciiin ooutd embrace like 
brolhen; neither had aught to object to the oder, 
nor any canse br envy. 

On the whole this stylo was slitl better than the 
madrigal style, which prevailed on the stage to- 
ward the em) of the si:cteenth eenlur}', of which 
the Anlipamatao rf* Oraxio Veoehi, played in 
Hodcnain the year USi, aflbnis • proof. In 
this coj^mtdia trmnnka the choruses and mono. 
h>gue together are written in madrigala. Imagine 
tbe hero of the piece relating hb sorrows or bis 
love in a fugued aria for five voices I Tbe angers 
were stationed behind the scenes, and the actor, 
who for tbe sake of more complelo illusion had to 
observes Biagingattitudcperroimnd, as I suppose, 
• corresponding pantomime. 

Several noble Florentines, persons of mind nod 
(aste, with Giovanni Banii, Count of Vcmio, at 
tlieir head, keenly telt the ludicrousnc^ of this 
application of the madrigal style to the theatre, 
and the injury that could not but accrue there- 
from to the dramatic art. Count Vernio and his 






protegee formed 
x:](Mn3 of those 
Academics" with and wiibout names, 
which at that time began to cover the peninsula. 
All these persons were Hellenists, Latinists, Bel- 
lettrists. Philologists and ArchKologists, as well aa 
dilettanti ; but it seems that titcse assoeiates were 
far better versed in Sapliack>sand Enripides, than 
tliey were in i-ounterpsint. For this reason they 
must have b«d vvi'n less taste than others for the 
learnt'd niuiic of their time, which was so little 
favorable to diletlantism and which, to be enjoyed, 
reqnired the studies and special knowledges of a 
professor. Especially oflensive to them was the 
more than inhuman treatment, to which the eon- 
trapuntidts lulijected the poets. We have already 
seen what a disturbing elTcct the old fuguo style 
had, not only upon tlie poetic harmony, but also 
upon the trbole graoMiiatieal construction. They 
repeatcl the wonis in injiailiim ; they luagtbened 
oat sj'llables without rhyme or reason ; they 
changed long into short and vice ver/a; they di»- 
membered phrases wilhoutany mercy ; they flung 
into j-our ear at the same time tho btginnin)!, 
middle and end of a sentence ; tlie tent was noth- 
ing but a maimed and undiatinguishable corpse, 
of which it might bo said without metaphor : dit- 
jetla memira poela. For a long time had thit 
insolent contempt, or rather this juggling with the 
words en cited tbe downright ill will of the literati. 
To refonn tlie misuse of the music, as it was, 
would have been of little consequence ; the fugue 
io its vcty nature was inmrrigiblc. They had to 
aondiilatuit; they had to erv.-itc a new music, 
which sounded diSercnlly from oountcrpolnt and 
dilTcrently from tlic popular melodies, since these 
were not worthy Io be united with tlie noble and 
classic poctr}', which, no doubt, our beouz espriti 
of Florence wrote. 

But whence should they derive the elements of 
this innovation ? What model stioutd they choose ? 
with whom should they league themselves against 
the living musicians, if not with tbe dead, from 
whom all light and wisdom emanated? So they 
conjured up tliu spirit of tlic Greek masic into 
the ball of tbe academic fraternity of tho palace 
of Vernio, as the old lawgivers of Harmony had 
also done six or stiven centuries before. This 
time the st>ectru answered unintelligibly to tbe 
questions put to ii. They amused themselves no 
more n'ilh commenting u|iau Bueihius ; they let 
vcly to some 
IS Ibey were 
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cleaT, and from wliiuft llicy PouW derive an im- 
iDcdiate and pnicticat adiantage. It yas then 
clearly proved, tbat the Greeks recited their the- 
atrical pieces niih musloal accompaniment from 
beginning to end ; (hat (hey po*se!>3cd instruments, 
^hii'h suj'pwted and accompanied the voieo ; that 
their cboruscs sang in chorus and their principal 
characters alone; that their song-speech difTered 
not much from the rising and falling o( ihe voice 
in ironJa ; that tbey had, property speaking, no 
rhythm, &c., Sic. Tbesc points- fixc<!, and nndcr 
Ihe personal guidance of Count Vcrnio, Vin- 
ccniio Galilei, ilie father of the jjreat Galilei, 
and one of the most zealous champions against 
the music of the day, made an allcinpt at B 
Monodi/ (song in one port, solo) or ileclnmalion 
by means of notes. He recited, as n'oll as he 
could, *a jHuisagc from D.inte, the episode of Corail 
Ugolino, accompanying himself with the lute; 
and the nbole acaJcmy cTappcd ifs hands nith 
rapture at tho this time genuine rc-birth of iTie 
ancients. All were of opinion that the modern 
counterpoint ivould have to crumble into (lust be- 
fore this phantom, whii:h ha<l about as little form 
as substance, and irhich was bapd/cd wilh tho 
name slito nxioeo.stilo rapprexejilalho or rccilalii-o, 
and musica parlanle. There were, as history 
informs us, many persons, who made merry about 
Galilei and his rnde stylo. These wenr ignora- 
muses, contrapuntisls and melodists, who under- 
stood nothing of the speaking music, because it 
talked Greek to them, which to these people wai 
the same as Hebrew. 

Highly elated by this raccess in a stnall sphere, 
the society of Vernio resolved to ondertake lofty 
invention on a grand scale, namely on the theatre, 
which tbey were to remould, reducing the nmslc 
to silence and the poetry to s'mging; since Ihe 
laltcr had for a long lime ceased to sing, although 
it obstinately insisted iliat it sang. The [Jan was 
no sooner sketched than it waspnt inloexccuiion. 
Rinuceini, one of the poets of the company, 
made (ho poem ; two other members, who called 
thetnsclvcs musicians. Peri and Caccrni, to whom 
Montcverde afterwards added himself, set the 
declamation and Ihe orchestral accompaniment to 
notes; and all Florence, full of admiration, ap- 
plauded the successive representations of Dnjne, 
Eurydiee, Ariana, Orfto and other pieces, which 
are justly considered as the beginning of opera, 
although no play in the world could be less tike 
it. The reader shall judge for himself 
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But does uot every lover of music prefer to 
this music, whivh apeaka nnd say3 absolutely 
nothing, this harmonic and melodic nullity, these 
murderous fifths and octaves, Ihe following : 
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this song as old as Ihe hills, whicb was suiig at 
certain festivals all Ihrongh the middle ages? 

At the same time we must not overtook the fac!, 
that a) the time of Giovanaf Bardi, the works of 
Paleslrina and Allegri already e.iisied; there 
were church concertos by Viadana, which, wiib- 
out censing to be church-like, were yet very 
melodioue ; there were the madrigals of Ijieca 
Marenzio, in which some grace and elegance 
glimmered through the fogse ; there were the 
madrigals of Jtonteverde, which had more an^ 
belter melody than those of Mareniio; there 
wcni cve:T the pretty Neapolitan eonga, and otliera, 
of wbich we have sptAen ; m a word, there was 
good music. To pique oneself then upon so porr 
a diseoiery its the sCdo nuoto, and prefer it greatly 
to other productions, some of which were eaeel- 
tcnt. others genial and full of art, and <Xhere 
again pleasing and intelligible to every one, one 
most needs not only not trouble himself about 
music, but not even feci it. From this it is clear, 
tli:it the notion of these moderns turned upon a 
literary reformation, whose results would sorely 
kill ihe tnosic and only keep Ihe words aKve. 
Tbey meant to exercise the right of relaliatioi] 
upon the minicianst 

But, I sliall bo asked, sitKB Count Temio and 
his friends were suth poor mwsic-lovers, why did 
they have their theatrical pieces song in this way, 
when the worst ordinary declamation would have 
been a thousand times belter ? But do not forget 
timt ttris pnjtoelor of writers was himself a very 
zealous Ilellemst, and that in this capacity he 
must have seen the perfection of the dramatic 
art in an jniliE»olnble union of poesy with scmg ; a 
song, to be sure, which was the stave of the words, 
without melody and without harmony, precisely 
as that of the Greeks was. He deceived himself, 
as we see, as well in his view of the drama in 
general, ns about the means of the lyric drama in 
[wrticnlar ; he was deceived altogether; and ft 
was his very errors, his prcjuilites as a scholar, 
that Kil him to so true and so logical a conclusion, 
in .in inverse sense, to- wit: that what was needed 
on the stage before all was a speaking mnsic 
(speaking In every sense ; that ts to say imitative, 
analogous, e.iprcuivc in itself, and therefore just 
the opposite of his music) ; and secondly, ihat the 
music must never suffer any interrupiion, after it 
has once fairly engaged in tho action. For Ver- 
nio this meant as much as no harmony, no mcl- , 
ody and no mnsical expression. But to os it j 



means their uninterrupted continuance. To the 
inventors of Monody, then, belongs the ungiilar 
glory, of having set forth indeeil the true princi- 
ples, iut Ti'Ah a pensrfeij e.t plan alien, and if 
possible a alill worse application. It was whh 
Ihem precisely as it was wilh the nlc?icmi3ls. 
They founil ncihing of what they iion<:ht, neillier 
itic anlii]ue song-spoecli, nor the- Grcrfe tragcilr, 
n^ ittwondrrful cfTucIs) but (he pursoit t>f 7lils 
sort of philosopher's stone openciUhe way to very 
interesting and valuaUe discoveries of aisther 
kind. Apart fran llie arch xnli^ical reveries nnd 
the absurdity of the mesRS they enjiloyed, there 
hiy Himcthing very ralicnal in the fundameMal 
thought of these Tlorenline sclx^ars. To restore 
to the pout his right of being understood, and lo 
knit music (olhe[Mec* by lasting and inilissoliihlo 
ties, ihi necessity whereof no one until llien kad 
comprehended, was virloalty expressing (he great 
pri nciple of lyric-dramatic trmhinitsnholeei tent. 
An enlightenedand fruitful principle, which would 
necessarily in a later cpoefa and in more skilful 
hands briagnuaterpiecestotigh). For ihe learned 
world it was enough, lo have spoken of the path 
into wbich it would be Wst lo strike; biit tbcre 
(hey were destined lo stand aiill and not point out 
the line of march. All tUc rest was ihc aXkirat 
Ihe iBUsieians. 

It is true, there was a very Irnmvd maa, Montc- 
verde, who from the outset mingled in the stilo 
nuofo enterprise. Slcntevcrde was the renovator 
of another kind, and as such exposed lo Ihe cen- 
sure cf his brethren. The clMgrin occasioned by 
these crirticisms, which fre<|ucnlly were too well 
deserved, the hope of dislingaisbing himself in a 
new career, and perhaps some proniptfng devK w 
other, indaced hiin to make speaking music, and 
while lie wiahcd to surpass Fcri and Caceini, be 
spoke even much woise than tl.ejo men.* It was 
a just punishment for Itis aposlacy. For n vain 
idol he had renounced the worship of counter- 
point, to which his calling and his real fculings 
led him. The intolerable ibeatricar composer 
afterwards became an e^tcellent first chapel-master 
to the Church of St. Mark in Venice. 

While the Florentine lociely was applying Iho 
representative style to the profWne drama, a Ro- 
man nobleman, Emilio del Cavaliere, made 
so attempt at Sacred Drana, or OratoHa. — 



t with, a 



well as ele- 



gant wits. The Oratorio was 
the old "Mysteries" or "Sacred Transactions," 
which werenolonger ployed, bat which cominocd 
to be sung in some of the cbnrcbes at Rome, lo 
attract the muliliude. By ar> eiccptioD, however, 
or a favor, Ihe rooaoo whereof iMstory does not 
disilose, ih'is sacrvd drama of Cavaliere's, which 
was called V AnimartU Corpo (The Sou) and the 
Body), was prodnced in Bome with dances, decora- 
liens and all the conditions of an actual play, in s 
tlieatrD, which lies in tho immediate vicinity of 
the Church of Santa Maria dclla Valllcella. 
Cavalicre's Recitative sppcanr lo me somewhat 
less bad than that of ihe Florentines, inasmuch 
as it approaches nearer lo the church song. Tlie 
choruses are not worth talking abnut. 

A third form, which the representative mnsic 
soon assumed, was the Chamber Cantata or recit- 
ing Drama, which, connected from llic first rrith 
Ihe fate of the Opera, underwent all its gradual 
modifications, produced masleqjieccs under the 
pens of Canssimi and .Si-ni'talti, and as a 
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form becmnc extinct iu tlic wonderful Orjco of 
Pcrj^olcac. 

TIks intrcKluotion of speaking inusec had an 
equally i3iiincnsc result in the sacred as in the 
profane drama. How arc we to explain the ap- 
pln'isc bcstowe<l on this monotonous and soparido 
recitation, this tcdio^js psalmodi^ing^ whose ibrm 
and a«'cnt tiie Russian bc^rsara alone seem to 
!ia\"e prcfiorvcd ? This is not the most graceful 
manner, I admit, of bcgf^mg alms; but, I maintain, 
it is the surest v/aj to get it. Tlic most confessed 
miser could not resist .sucJi an ap{)eal two minutes. 
And yet the hcau woiule of the seventeenth cen- 
tury endured this sinking, whieh lasted whole 
hours long, }\rs, and appUiiidcd it, was in raptures, 
inspired, enchanted with it! Was it the music of 
Peri and Ca/;cini, that pnxluced this? No, 
eertainly not^ one must be more than credulous, 
to bel'K: ve that Tlie men of that time had nerves 
us wei4 as we; and if an}'lhi»g in the opera 
pleased Ihem, inirety it was net the music; but 
many other things, winch claimed their interest 
and tli<2ir feelings, prevcnl/.'d their receiving the 
entire impresision of this music^ and made them 
as it w<;re insensible. The opera at that time was 
an amusement for princes, a rare and brilliant 
S|»eet&cle, reserved (or feHival occasions only, 
whereat the whole pomp of the Court and splen- 
dor of tlie most festal gala was unfolded. J^un/- 
dice^ for example, was given during the festivities 
on occasion of the u)arria«re of Henry IV. with 
Maria <1{ Medici s. If one had the honor to be 
admitted to festivals of this sort, he felt too com- 
fortable and too ha.j)py; at all events the eyes 
were much too busy, to allow of analyzing the 
elements of a play with a calmly attentive and 
critical spirit. The ensemhfe of the spectacle de- 
lighted the belioldcrs, and (his deliglit extended 
also to the music, to which they scarcely lis- 
tened. 

Moreover, one fact stands established, which 
proves to demonstration into what contempt the 
speaking music fell with the Italians from the 
moment that the novelty was over. AAer the 
opera had descended from its lofty sphere, and be- 
come transformed into a mere industrial enterprise, 
the ImpresOj which happened about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the entrepreneurs in 
their announcements mentioned neither the name 
of the poet nor of the composer. On the contrary 
the name of the machinist was printed in big 
letters. So words and music passed for nothing 
in the opera ! Naturally an exhibition, so entirely 
empty in both these respects, could only interest 
and sustain itself by great scenic outlay. Re- 
course was necessarily had to all the childish 
tricks, which catch the eye; mythological divini- 
ties were suspended by cords from heaven, or 
ascended through trap-doors out of Tartarus ; the 
stage swarmed with nymphs and satyrs, whose 
gambols, peals of laughter, jokes, and amorous 
toyings charmed the public; and, to crown all 
these wonders, they made whole squadrons of 
cavalry manccuvre on the stage in pieces, in which 
the heroes of Greek and Roman history appeared ; 
the public was more interested in the horses than 
in the riders, as might be expected. Between 
these two classes of persons there was not an equal 
chance. The ungers did not sing and scarcely 
played, whereas the horses of the seventeenth 
century may be supposed to have possessed some 
of the talents of our horses. 

The play in Italy, then, was constructed precisely 



like that afterwards in France, which the con- 
temporaries of Louis XIV. regarded as the general 
focus of the fine arts, and as the wonder of won- 
ders. Quinault, the king's twenty-four violins 
and, above all, the money of the king, gave to 
Baptiste LuUi in fact some advaatago over his 
Italian predecessors ; Boileau was not the less the 
best judge in France, when he said, that no- 
where can one have such costly ennui as at the 
Opera. 

tTo b« continueU.] 



For Dwight^s Journal of Moaie. 
CRITIC AND DILETTANT. 

FJ:0M GOEl'IUS. 

A child there was and he bnd a dove, 

fii^ht frtir of plumage and gay. 

Which he fed from his mouth, v;ith kcnrtiest love. 

In h pleasRnt and ehildlike wa}'^ 

And so proud of his beautiful dove had he grown 

He could not enjoy his treasune alone. 

An old fox dwelt in the neighborhood near — 
A talkative fox and instructive to hear, 
Who for many an hour the child had enchanted 
With wondrous tough stories himself had Invented. 

*'I must show my dove to tlie fox, I ween!" — 

So he ran and found him stretched out in his lair — 

" See, fox, my dear little dove so fuirl 

Such a beautiful dove hast thou ever yet seen?*' 

" Giw't here "—the boy gives it— « Hum, well, ^twill do, 
fkit, after all, 'tis only so-so; 
The fcathcrs, for example, are too short by far" — 
And begins to pluck the poor pigeon bare. 

The boy screamed — " Stouter feathers you must put in it, 

For beauty or for flying," — 

So 'twas stripped — ^*'tlic abortion!" — tears it up in a 

minute — 
The child broken-hearted was dying. 



Whoever /aV/Kf//* in the boy can read, 
Of foxes let him take careful heed. 
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For Dwight's Journal of Uocie. 

Old Hundred, and Mr. Havergal*8 Letter. 

Dear Sir : — " When a writer speaks somewhat 
as an oracle he cannot be too discreet or too 
careful." Very true ; and equally true, when a 
writer does not speak as an oracle, but contents 
himself with insinuating literary dishonesty, affec- 
tation of learning, and ignorance on the part of 
another. Whatever indiscretions the Diary in 
your journal may exhibit, in all questions of fact, 
there has been no want of care, notwithstanding 
which errors will sometimes creep in. Even in 
the article on HavcrgaKs History of the Old Hun- 
dredth, care enough was exercised, though per- 
haps I may as well admit the want of discretion, 
exhibited, In an unenlightened citizen of this bar- 
barous land daring to speak of the work of an 
Englishman, and giving it his hearty approbation. 
Now I think of it, there is something of presump- 
tion — a want of proper modesty— in an American 
having an opinion of his own, and venturing to 
speak of it. The statement that I studied the 
question of the authorship of "Old 100" *' some 
years ago** and came to similar conclusions with 
Mr. H., seems as hard for him to believe as it was 
for Le Verrier and the French mathematicians to 
believe in the labors of Adams. Such however, 
Mr. H., is the melancholy fact. We on this 
side the water will give you credit for no new 
theory on the origin of ** Old 100;" we do praise 
you for having written an interesting history of 
tha tune, and for having laid a long vexed question 
at rest. 

The precise epoch of the "some years ago" 
was 1845-7 ; at which time I was assistant Libra- 



rian at Harvard College, and devoted a world of 
unrewarded time, labor and money in the collec- 
tion of materials for the publication of specimens 
of New England Psalmody from 1G20 down to 
ISOO ; which publication was so well thought of 
by the public that it went no farther than the 
prospectus issued at the time. As all the early 
psalmody of New England came from Europe, 
the proposed work led me into a careful study of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, Ainsworth, Rovcnscroft, 
&c. Dr. T. W. Harris, our head Librarian — who, 
though only known in England as "The American 
Entymologist,"* it is well known here brings his 
uncommon talents for investigation to bear most 
successfully in all sorts of antiquarian researches — 
will well remember, 1 doubt not, our study of Haw- 
kins, Burney, and all the old psalters, Bibles, psalm 
books, missals &c., in the Library. We differed 
on some points, but concluded that all the earliest 
tunes of the Protestants must have been adapta- 
tions of strains made familiar to them before they 
ceased attending the intoned and enchanted services 
of Catholicism. This was a point of which I 
never lost sight during my residence in Germany 
in 1S49-5I, and one to which I shall devote farther 
labor on my return thither some few weeks hence. 
The Doctor will remember also our comparison of 
early specimens of psalmody as given by Hawkins, 
Burney, and in Sternhold and Hopkins, and Ains- 
worth, with the music on those few parchment 
leaves of an ancient missal in the Library — which 
is considered a great curiosity to our American 
visitors, though in England it would be no more 
"curious" than the specimens of "Old 100," 
which I copied, are there. I used the word " cu- 
rious," by the way, in a sense, which Webster 
even will hardly justify, though a very common 
Americanism — that is as equivalent to "odd," 
" funny," or " queer ;" and, read in this sense, one 
will see that my remarks and examples w^ere not 
intended for Mr. HavergaVs instruction, but for 
the benefit of D wight's subscribers, of whom I 
am happy to learn Mr. H. is one. Now these 
specimens may be very "curious" in the true 
sense of the word to American readers ; many 
things are objects of curiosity in America which 
are not so in England — a live Lord, or a fox- 
hunting parson, for instance. 

Now in the matter of the tune in question. 
Long before Mr HavergaVs name ever penetrated 
our wilderness, or his lamp had tried to shine in 
presence of our luminaries, the question of .the 
authorship of " Old 100" had been discussed, and 
particular attention drawn to it in this country. 
Witness the notes accompanying the tune in the 
Psaltery and other books published ten years since ; 
the letter in the Puritan^ of which Mr. H. speaks 
so contemptuously, is another case in point, and 
had Dwight^s Journal been in existence "some 
ycais ago," perhaps the infliction of Mr. H.'s 
History might have been saved; who knowsl 
The tune has been ascribed in various American 
books, not only to Luther, Goudimel, Guillaurae 
Franc, but to Dowland, Claude le Jeune, and 1 
think still to others. It is frequently called t 
German Choral. (Unluckily I am writing more 
than two hundred miles from the place where m] 
collection of psalm-books is cased up for saA 
keeping, or I would specify more particularly.) 

Taking it for true that some one of these crediti 
was correct, there is enough in Burney and Haw 
kins to lead one to decide upon Franc, as thi 
introducer of the tune, while the manner in whici 
he is spoken of naturally led us to include hi 
tunes among those which we supposed had beei 
transferred from the Catholic service. What wa 
a mere matter of opinion w'ith us, Mr. Haverga 
seems to have made a certainty. 

* 1 find this title given hmi in an English dedication. 
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After afl, the main object of the article in the 
Diary vras to give something in relation to the 
history of "Old 100" in America. Will Mr. H. 
give us some additional information on this topic? 
We will gTadly trim vttr lamp by hi$ lominary. 

Why does Mr. H. quote a part of one of my 
sentences for iUe purpose of a sneer, and omit the 
qnalifying phrase ? 1 repeat, " As there couFd be 
no temptation whatever to write a fable, I be- 
lieve ihe writer in the Puritan to be in the right, 
[t!P^ onless there is a typographical error." I do 
hope we shall hear from him. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the writer in the Puritan may have 
drawn upon Hawkins and Borney for materials of 
his sketch — but why need Mr. Havergal accuse 
him of falsehood ? 

I am sorry to write so long a letter, but charges 
may be expressed or implied in far fewer words 
than a defence requires. Only a few words more. 
For more than two centuries psalmody was at- 
moet exclusively our music. For the last half 
century a hundred fold more volumes of psalm 
tones have probably been sold in this country than 
in the world beside. I suppose a million copies 
sold of Mr. Lowell Mason^s books during the last 
five years is a small estimate. It is a branch of 
music with which we are familiar, which we 
study, for whieh Europe has been "ransacked" 
for tunes and -melodies, and in which we have 
made attainments. I "guess" that in the last 
new book published in London for congregational 
tinging, Mr. Mason^s four-part arrangements will 
be fo»Dd the onYy ones at the same time correct, 
elegant, and practicable. It is natural then to 
suppose that some of us may have been led " some 
years ago" even to have turned our attention to 
the history of this branch of music, and that some 
success may have followed our' efforts, though 
having no better means of stDcly than are affbrded 
at Harvard College, the Antiquarian Library at 
Worcester, the Theological Library at Andover, 
that of the Historical Society of Massachusetts, 
and so on, and the noble collection of Bibles, and 
Psalters, made by Mr. Livermore of Cambridge 
(Mass.), Pr. Robbins of Hartford, and so forth. 
When we remember that English literature is in- 
debted to an American sailor for a translation of 
Laplace's Meeaniqut CeUite, we thank God, and 
take courage. 

As to Mr. Havergars book going begging for a 
publisher, 1 do not see the " meanness " charged. 
The mistake arose oat of a conversation in the 
office where the book was published, and, naturally 
pleased at this compliment to American enterprise, 
I noted it down as a fact. There is nothing crini- 
nal in a mistake, I hope, honestly made. 

And so, with more thanks to Mr. Havergal for 
hit book than for his letter, I remain, 

Yours in the good cause, 

Alexakdkr W. Thates. 
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Clara Hoyello at the Sydenham Crystal Pal- 
ace—Letter from Mary Cowden Clarke. 

[Extract from a private letter communicated to the Eve- 
ning POMt] 

** In singing the national anthem of * God save 
the Queen,' after the first two stanzas have been 
sung by the whole orchestra, the third is invaria- 
bly sung in solo, by some clear, distinct feminine 
voice, after which the whole choir take up the 
chorus. The effect of this chorus is very fine. 
This was intended as the grand opening of the 
Cr}'stal Palace by the Queen, but it was averred 
that no human voice was capable of being heard 
in that enormous space, but if any it was * the 
Novello**.' Accordingly, Costa asked her to come 
down quietly to Sydenham last Sunday morning 
to meet him, and ascertain the exact truth of the 
matter. She and her husband, Charles and I, 
drove down in her carriage through the charming 



Dulwich lanes, and were there joined by my 
brother. Costa was punctual, and we had not 
been five minntes in tne building before we went 
over to the other end of the great transept, far 
beyond where the Queen's dais is to be, and 
stood on the spot where the orchestra will be 
stationed. Tlie experiment answered triumph- 
antly. Her voice rang out pure and large and 
trumpet-like. Costa shouted gleefully his con- 
firmation in Italian, while he and Count Gi«>liucci, 
Clara's hnsband, came hurrying back, tne ex- 
pression in their faces fully sliowmg the complete 
success of the trial. It has always been ailirmed 
that no single voice could make itself elTectively 
heard in that vast edifice, and now Clara's is pro- 
nounced the one that can. Afterwards, Clara 
nuide a further trial, for our satisfaction, and 
what do you think it was ? She went to the ex- 
treme end of the edifice, and Charles, Alfred and 
I went to the extreme other end. The first 
building measured one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-one feet in length, and this one many 
feet longer I It was so far, that at last we could 
only see her a speck in the distance. When she 
arrived she telegraphed to us by waving her par- 
asol, a white one, and I answered by waving 
mine in reply. Then she sang the verse, and the 
effect was one of the most curious I ever heard 
in my life, and almost supernaturally beautiful ; 
it was like an angel — clear, sweet and exquisitely 
distinct, hut remote. ' God save our gracious 
Queen.' It came trilling and vibrant, but sin- 
gularly distinct. It produced an impression that 
I shall never forget, if I live a hundred years. 
How I did long that our beloved mother could 
have been there to have heani her child utter 
such wondrous proof of the glorious gift that God 
has bestowed on her! We always knew that 
Clara's voice was extraordinarily powerful, in 
combination with its delicious sweetness ; but we 
never could have believed the extent of its power 
had we not actually made this curious experiment. 
Charles and Alfred both Fmiled when she pro- 
posed it; they could hanlly believe it possible 
that a human organ could be heard, when we 
measured the extent with our eye. We had 
rather a curious additional proof again ; for after 
we had been rambling about, enjoying the admi- 
rable assemblage of grand beauties brought to- 
gether there under one roof — the Alhambra 
Court, the Greek Court, the Egyptian Court, the 
Pompcian Court, &c. — several distinguished gen- 
tlemen belonging to the Crystal Palace, such as 
Sir Joseph Paxton, Sir Charles Fox, &o., arrived, 
and after my sister had been introduced to them, 
she was asked whether she could be prevailed 
upon to rep(*at the trial verse, that they might 
hear and enjoy it also. She had no sooner ac- 
ceded and sung it through once more, than sev- 
eral visitors, who had by this time come and were 
dispersed through the building, came flocking up 
the aisles to listen ; thus affording strong proof 
how the tones penetrated in all parts of that vast 
and wondrous labyrinth. You may imagine how 
happily we all drove home together, chatting her 
triumph over." 

For D wight's Jonmal of Moale. 

From my Diary. Ho. XTiTX, 

June 22. — I hnvc been greatly delighted to-day at our 
Institution for the Blind, to note the success of Mr. Rrot 
in bis capecity of musical instructor. It was the first 
time that I had heard his class sing, and I was not pre- 
pared for the skill to which the members had attained. 
It was not that they snng in any better time or tune tlian 
I expected to bear, bnt that, in as good time and tune as 
we are in the habit of hearing simple melodies with a 
common chord accompaniment, they sang the pieces on 
the following superb progmmrae: 

Tolnntary on the Organ One of the Piipili>. 

Chorus : ** Glory be to God on high," Itom the 12th Masa, 

Moiart. 

Band : <» Polish Quick Step," A. Kelff. 

Cbnrufl : *' Thankft be to God," from Kl^ab, Mendelamhn. 

Trio : <' Lift thine E\ eo," from EIu.ih, Mendelsnuhn. 

Semi-chorua and Chorus : ^* Daughters of Israel," from 

Duvid, Neukomm. 

B^nd: 'Grand Mnrch," Walsh. 

.^eml-chnrufl : " Silfnt Night," Von Weber. 

Chorus : '* Then round about the stariy throne," from 

Sameon, Handel. 




Solo and Qonrtet : '*^nVj thee, ShAllf^p," Kiicken. 

Choros and Trio : *>* The Heavens are teilinj," from tlie 

Creation, llayd*. 

Hand : "Turkish March," 0<*»m«i. 

Srwl-(-bor«s : " Jtcantifiil IViDirnWr" Mfndeku«>lm. 

Solo and Chorus : ** Intiaauiintnji," from Stabnt Mater, K(W.«]nL 

Seml-cborvs : '' Good M<imlng." Bcruer. 

Chorus: "llallclBJib to the Vatber," from Mount of 

Olives, Beethoven. 

llr. R. informs me tltnt he Ium resij^ied bis pince in 
the Spingler nnd Butgcr? InAtitnten fur tlie purpose of 
devoting himself more e.^cln^ivcly to his Norncil Mtibie 
School, which he hopes to make n permanent affair. 

Now, when we consider the immense iimonnt of money 
which i» pnid in this city for singers in the Icj^ion of 
clmrches, whv cannot some arrnnstTncnt be made to 
enlarge Ibis school nt least to such nn extent as to supply 
a certain number of singers annually from titr grndnot- 
ing classes? How many excellent voices might in this 
way get at least a fair training, and how many worthy, 
deserving girls and young men of real roiisiciil talont 
might thns get a start in the profession ! 

One meets continually witli 3'oung men and young 
girls of sixteen to eighteen years who would willingly 
give their services for one, two or three years in retnm 
for the opportunity of getting a good musical tniining. 
Abroad we know this is a most common practice in the 
case of boys ; indeed in some of tlie cntliodrals the boys 
get a complete musical education and a salary beside?, I 
believe. Here we want sopranos and altos of the other 
sex. Wliy not educate them? Does not rich Dr. A., or 
Gen. B., or E^q. C, or tlte great nwrelmnt D., who has 
so mnch influence in his parish, feel as willing to pay his 
share in educating a singer to supply his Sunday service 
with music, as his »hare in the large salary which Mrs. 
or Mndame, or Signont, or Signorita, or Fraulein, or Miss 
So & So now gets in the same place? 

People are beginning to admit that America can pro- 
dnce good voices. Why not establish a good school to 
train tliera ? Would that some of the Lind, Sontag and 
Aibout money had been given to this end ! 

Well, it would seem that Mr. Root is trying to make a 
beginning. Shall be not succeed ? 



Sl^«sit |ifcr0»)i. 



I«ondoB« 

BoTAL Itauan Opera. — Don Gioeanni has been given 
for the third time. Cra\'elli*s Donna Anna is pronounced 
one of the grandest performances of the niodem stage. 
(Crnvelli, by the way, is not an Italian, having been bom 
at Bielfeld, in Westphalia.) Bosio, too, was eneored in 
Battif baliif and Vedroi carinOf as also Taroberlik in II 
mio tewro. — A repetition of J Puritanivras interrupted in 
the middle by the sudden illness of Mario; but» thanks 
to the presence of Bosio, Ronconi, Lablache and Taglia- 
fico, the Barbiert was substituted. — Thursday, June 1st, 
was a gala night; Grisi in her grand part of Norma, and 
the first of her twelve farewell representations. Lablache 
was Oroveso. The newspapers ceKbnite the triumphs 
of the ** Diva " as loudly as ever. — The next event was 
the return of Mine. Viardot, after three years* absence^ 
and the performance of the Proplihle. 

It is well known that both the poet and the composer 
had this lady in view in writing the part of Fides; and 
Meyerbeer would not ))ermit the opera to be produced 
till she could app>ear in it. Of course, since the Propkett 
has become popular thronghont Europe, Fides lia-'* had 
many representatives ; but no one has been able to efface 
the impression originally made by Madame Viardot. Slie 
never perfiirmed it more superbly than she did last nigiit. 
She appears to be full of health' and vigor; her voice is 
fresh, mellow, and flexible; and her strength of intelltct 
and depth of feeling arc as unrivalled as ever. The effect 
she produced was as great as on the night the opera was 
first performed. 

Tainbcrlik's John of I^eyden wmI ikewi>«e a triumphant 
performance. In some of the most impassioned scenes 
iii« powerful and piercing voice gave him the advantage 
even over Mario; but he does not look the charac er as 
Mario did, nor clothe it with such lofty and snstuiued 
grandeur. 

Grisi has also appeared in Lucrtzia Borgia^ with Mario 
and Ronconi. 

Royal 0per.\, Drury Lank. — Since our last sum- 
mary, the pieces have been Luda di Lammermoor (in 
Italian), with Sims Reeves as Kdgardo, Don Juan^ Fra 
Diarchy La SonrntmbuUif and Der Freyschiitz. In the 
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hitter, Mme. RudcrsdorfTs Agatha is stiid to be the best 

yet seen iu England. 

TiiKATUE Lyiuque.— A portioH of this company from 

Paris have commenced a series of twenty-two comio 

operas at the St. James's Theatre, the real object being 

to gire the English public a chance to hear Mme. Maris 

CABKLf who has made so much stir of late iu Paris. The 

following is from the Afitming ChrvniiU of June 8th: 

The history of Mme. Cnbel is somewiiat curiou*. 
About four years ago she app«ired nt the Oi)Cra Comiqne 
Willi Ruch equivocal success that her cngHgement was 
soon cancelled. It is to be presumed that after this, being 
satisfied of her inefficiency, she studied her art with zeal 
and assiduity, for sub<eancntly in a short time we find 
her creating a considerable sensation in Brussels and 
other towns in Bclginm. Last October the mnnsigement 
of the Theatre Lyrique had the good fortune to secure 
her services for the theatre; and up to the present mo- 
ment she has proved the principal attraction of the estab- 
lishment. Mme. Cabcl is a vocalist of high pretensions, 
ller voice is a true soprano, clear and bright, exceedingly 
manngeablc, but not of the most beautiful quality. Her 
method and stvle are decidedly French, and she pos- 
sesses some of the defccU of the wor»t school of singing. 
But the vocal excellencies of Mme. Cabel outweigh her 
defects. Her voice is always in tune, she executes the 
most rapid passages with the greatest precision and facil- 
ity, and her manner is prepossessing to a degree. Un- 
fortutmtely Mme. Cabel had not the best opportunity of 
signalizing herself last night, the opera chosen for her 
debtU having so little merit as to prove anything but 
agreeable to the audience. Besides this the mti^ic of 
the opera — written, we believe, especially for Mme. 
Cabel— is singulariy unvocal, and extremely difficult. 
Notwithstanding these serious drawbacks, her talents 
could not be concealed, and we have seldom witnessed 
more genuine and well-merited success in any theatre. 
The opera selected was Le Bihm Perdu of M. Adolpli 
Adam, a composer who stands high in the estimation of 
the Parisian public, but who out of his own country is 
little known or little admired. Mme. Cabel was but 
tolerably supported. The troupe is not the elite of the 
Theatre Lvrique, although the distribution of characters 
embraces for the most part the original cast when Le 
Bijou Perdu was first brought out in Paris. 

Phiuiahmoxic Society.— The novelty of the seventh 
concert was Robert Schumann*8 Symphony in B flat 
(the same known in a degree in Boston). The first hear- 
ing appears to have confirmed all the English prejudices, 
all the critics chiming sympathetically with the following 
from the Dailif News: 

To be original is the great object of Schumann and the 
composers of his stamp: and they ar« original; though 
not, as Mozart and Beethoven were, by the irresistible 
impulse of nature, but by deliberate and laborious effort. 
Nature has made metrical rhythm an essential quality of 
music, and the greatest musicians, following nature, have 
made their melodies pleasing to every ear. But the new 
school stigmatize regularity of rhythm as somethme 
antiquated— as belonging to the days of pcrnkea and 
ffold-headed canes— and avoid it by every device they 
can think of; bv forming phrases of irregular nnmbera 
of bars, bv evading or interrupting the clo<ies wherever 
the ear would naturally expect them; and by substitut- 
ing, for the plain and clear harmonies obviously dictated 
by the melodic phrase, extraneous combinations which 
disguise its character. In this way the ear Is constantly 
teased by disappointments, and tormented by discordant 
crudities. The listener makes wry faces, but admits that 
all this is new at least, and perhaps acquires a relish for 
it in the same way as an Englishman in Germany comes 
to sour-krout and* other Teutonic dainties. The sym- 

fthony in question is a specimen of this species of music, 
t is of great length, consisting of five movements elabor- 
ately worked out. The score is very full and the loud 
instmments are in constant action with very little relief 
to the ear, the quiet and soft passages being few and far 
between. There is abundance of contri\'ance and com- 
plexity but whenever there is some indication of a pleas- 
ing mclodv, it is forthwith lost and vanished, leaving 
nothing but disappointment behind. The scherzo is the 
best movement; its subject is riiythmical and animated. 
The finale, to our car, was little better than an accumula- 
tion of noises. This symphony was evidently not 
relished— it was listened to with marked coldness. 

But Beethoven's second symphony, on the same eve- 
ning, made amends apparently for all. Besides which 
they had three overtures—" all of them works of the first 
clftii"— namely, Leonora, Zampa (!), and Ruy BUu. 

New PHiLnARMONic Society. The third season has 
been brought to a close " in a manner honorable to its 
founder and principal director, Dr. Wylde. ' During the 
season the following works have been performed : 

Symphonies:— ^j-oica, Beethoven. In F, No. 8, Bee- 
thoven. In B flat, Beethoven. Choral, Beethoven. A 
minor, Mendelssohn. C minor, Beethoven. 

OvERTUBKS :— .Wgrffrt, Cherubini. Ruy Bint, Men- 
delssohn. Abon Hassan, Weber. MnsatiieUo, Auber. 
Sclinunnel Director, Mozart. Leonora, Beethoven.-- 
" Midsummer Night's Dream," Mendelssohn. ** Egmont, 
Beethoven. " Ruler of the Spirits," Weber. 



PiANOFOiiTE Co.^CEKTOs:— Concerto in D minor- 
Miss Arabella Go<Mard— Mozart. Serenade in B minor 
—Mile. Graever— Mendelssohn. Concerto in G minor- 
Mile. Wilhelmina Clauss— Mendelssohn. Concerto in G 
—Master John Bamett— Beethoven. Concerto in D 
minor— M. Hnll^— Mendelssohn. Violin Concerto— Herr 

Ernst— Mcndelssolm. . ^ « .* i v 

A Selection from the Pamons Music of SL Mathew,iiy 
Bach. Cantata, "The Calm at Sea and Prosperous 
Vovage," Beethoven. 

doMPOsiTioxs BY LIVING COMPOSERS. — Overture, 
Nnhides, Stenidale Bennett. Overture, Der standhnfte 
Privz, Lindpaintner. Music to Milton's Paradise Lost, 
Wvlde. Overture, A« Corsen, Lindpaintner. Overture, 
Mlmesdnger, Benedict. |" Immannel," (a Selection 
from), Leslie. Overture, " Com us," Horslcy. Overture, 
" Olivier Brussen, Silas. Overture, Praeger. Overture, 
Tannhauser, Wagner. 

Milton's "Comus."— Mr. C. E. Horsley has given a 
Concert, at which he introduced his new setting of Mil- 
ton's masque, apologizing in a note for a few liberties 
taken with the words. 

Mr. Horsley is a student in the school of Mendelssohn, 
and all his works bear a strong impress of that master's 
style. Hence the music of Mr. Horslcy 's Comvs is not 
BO thoroughly English as such a work should be. The 
previous settings of Milton's words by Lawca, Arne, &c. 
crude, antiquated and trivial as they may appear, when 
compared with the modern development of tne art, must 
at least be allowed the merit (and a very great one it is) 
of being thoroughly national in spirit and conception — 
of being a sympathetic reflection, in music, of the lan- 
guage of the text which they illustrate. Now, Mr. 
Horsley'a Comus is so thoroughly German in style, and 
so constantly reminds us of Mendelssohn's works, that 
the effect is extremely anomalous. This is to be re- 
gretted, as Mr. Horsley has talents and knowledge of 
orchestral effect, which only require to be allied to a 
little more independence of thought to enable him to 
produce something of which he may ju8tl;r be proud. 
Making these allowances, however, there » some very 
clever writing in Mr. Horsley's new work. We would 
especially instance the chorus at the words : 

Come knit liands, and beat the groand, 

In a light fantastic round. 
Tho different parts of the chorus, entering one after the 



other, in the manner of a round, supported by a light 
and delicate orchestral accompaniment, had a very 
charming effect. The following dance time, or " mea- 
sure," is exceedingly quaint and characteristic, and if 
not a veritable old composition introduced, is a very 
good imitation. The song of Sabrina. " By the rushy 
fringed bank," charmingly aung by Miss Dolby, is oae 
of the best things in the work. The instrumenUtion is 
novel and elegant Altogether " Comus " reflects credit 
on Mr. Horeley, and was received with consideral^le ap- 
plause by a crowded room. Madame Clara Novcllo was 
the Lady, Miss Dolby Sabrina, Mr. Sims Reeves the 
attendant Sprite, and Herr Formes Comus. 

Crystal Palace Brass Band.— A Band of sixty 
inslraments has been organized for the Palace, under 
the direction of Mr. Schallehn, formeriy band-master of 
the 17th Lancere. It is composed as follows : 



2 Piccolo enrnettoA, E flat 
7 Sop. chrrmiatic horns, do. 
2 Saxophone, sop. B flat 
2 do alto, B flat 

4 do tsnor, B flat 

12 Ooraet-&-?lstons 
4 French horns 
1 solo alt-horn barytone, B flat 
1 Alto horn, B flat 

1 do B flat 
4 Trumpets 

2 FlUgel horns, C 



2 nagel horns, B flat 
4 Trombones 
1 Euphonium, 
1 Bass tuba, B flat 
1 Bombardon, ¥ 

1 do ordinary pistons 

2 Contra bass tubas, B flat 
2 Side drams 

1 Pair of kettle drums 
1 Cymbal dram, side 
1 Pair of cymbals 
1 Triangle 
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D:^ In continuing our translation of the instructive 
review of the History of Music, by the Russian biogra- 
pher of Mozart, we come to-day upon a portion which 
we had already printed as separate extracU in the ear- 
liest numbers of our Journal, two years since. For the 
sake of unbroken continuity, and for the sake of many 
readers who were not subscribers then, we have thought 
it best to repeat that portion in the regular course, sup- 
plying the omissions of the former extracts. 




A Coronation at the Crystal Palace. 

The first " Olympian FesUval " of " High Art," 
as some would have it, in America, came to an 
orthodox conclusion with laan»ls,— flroZrfen laurels, 
as befitting (we presume) the genius of our coun- 
try. M. JuLLiEN has been crowned, as it were, 



Art-Emperor of this whole Western world, and a 
first Olympiad dated from the firet American 
Musical Congress at the Crystal Palace in this 
ever memorable year of our Lord, 1854. Such, 
we suppose, is the sublime light in which we are 
expected to regard those great extempore dis- 
plays of last week, by the prime movers and chief 
priests and scribes thereof. 

To genius like that of Barnum, and of JuUien 
(whom a writer in the Transcript has described 
as " Barnum set to music "), there are no greed 
occasions, they have such a way of multiplying 
great occasions into every-day affairs, and offering 
them to us faster even than our ordinary meals 
and sleep can be got through with :— so that we 
poor mortals must become Olympian gods, unknow- 
ing care or slumber, to live up to our golden op- 
portunities under the miraculous dispensation of 
these mighty showmen. The " Musical Congress" 
proper (duly described by our reporter last week) 
was immediately followed by the announcement 
of a nightly series of " Congresses," which were 
given every evening in the Palace for ten days or 
more, with all the pomp and prestige of the first 
announcement, but necessarily in fact on a reducd 
scale, both of performers, audience and pro- 
gramme. Some of the principal soloists, and of 
the local choral societies, the Germania Orchestra 
and Dod worth's Band, were united for the purpose 
with the residuum of Jullien's own, amounting still 
to quite a formidable army of musicians. The 
programmes were essentially of the same stamp 
with those of Jullien's ordinary concerts. 

One of these was a Sunday evening concert, 
Mr. Barnum having formally proclaimed the 
»* good time come " at length when, in his judg- 
ment, Christendom was ripe for this great innova- 
tion. But alas! he was making altogether too 
light account of the pious conservatism of New 
Yorkers. He had all the religious and half the 
secular and the satanic press about his ears at 
once. Pretty well, is it not, for New York to be 
always taunting Boston with its old strait-laced 
Puritanical scruples, when we here have had our 
Sunday evening oratorios and concerts for these 
five and twenty years at least! 

But the crowning climax of the Congress was 
the night when JuUien was crowned. Last Mon- 
day evening was the grand benefit Concert cf 
Adieu and " positively last appearance in Amer- 
ica " of the Napoleon of conductors. The pro- 
gramme contained all that is most brilliantly 
Julliencsque :— both the "American" and the 
" Fireman's " Quadrilles ; the war marches, quick- 
steps, songs and hymns of the present belligerent 
nations of Europe ; and the Andante from a 
grand Symphony, by JuUien, entitled " The Last 
Judgment " (!), with seven trumpets obligato, 
pla}'ed by Koenig, Duhem, Dodsworth, &c., &c. 
We had supposed the height of sublimity at- 
tained in one of those ineffable JuUien quad- 
rt7/c5: what would he not do then in a grand 
Symphony, and with a subject so stupendous 1 1 
that " Yankee Doodle " insolence, which JuUieE 
has taxed all the orehestral powers to glorify, t( 
the delight of fillibustering amateurs and critics 
could but be made to quail before the thought o 
the " last trump," there would be more hope, w< 
fancy, for our dear country, both artistically anc 
socially. The report of this musical Last Judg 
ment has not yet reached us ; perhaps the effec 
was great enough to paralyze the telegraphi< 
wires, like natural storms and lightnings. But al 
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accounts agree about the immense crowd and 
enthusiasm of the occasion, which reached its 
highest expression in the following preconcerted 
episode, as described in the New York Times of 
the next day : 

After the performance of the Cornet solo by 
Herr Koeni^, Mr. Fry, the composer, stepped on 
the dais, and after an effective speech presented 
M. Jullien with a magnificent golden chaplet ; 
crowning him Laureate. The wreath is of the 
orthodox bays fashion, and exceedingly well exe- 
cuted. A golden tablet accompanies the memo- 
rial, on^which this complimentary address is in- 
scribed : 

"TO M. JULLIEN. 

** A Laureate from 1500 performers at the 
First Musical Congress in America, and from 
thirty thousand of hid true friends and admirers 
present in the Crystal Palace, June 15th, 1854." 

M. Jullien addressed the audience. lie was 
unprepared for an event so flattering and gratify- 
ing, lie lacked words to express the profound 
pleasure he felt. When he first came to this 
country he knew he had many difHculties to en- 
counter, and he did not expect gain. He came 
in obedience to a destiny which was inexorable. 
He believed that every event of life was regulated 
by destiny ; every human being, every atom of 
dust, every action, animate or inanimate, was in- 
fluenced by that law. It had been his destiny to 
popularize music ; first in France, then in Eng- 
land, lastly in America. 

M. Jullien then referred slightly to his career 
in America, availing himself of the opportunity 
to pass a merited eulogium on the works of Messrs. 
Fry and Bristow, gentlemen of whose genius, 
fancy and science he, M. Jullien, had no doubt. 
In conclusion, he spoke in terms of the hi«rhest 
admiration of America and Americans, asked a 
comprehensive blessing on the nation and its peo- 
ple, and referred confidently to that dread day 
when, streU:hed on a bed of sickness and death, 
he would turn uneasily to the sun as he sunk in 
the far-ofl[ West, and with his last breath pray 
God to bless all his friends in America. 

AVe are unable to do anything like justice to 
M. Jullien's remarks, for the crowds noise and 
enthusiasm were constant interruptions. The 
speech, however, was unique and happy ; meta- 
physical and prophetic ; grateful and fatherly. 
In short, it was Jullienesquc, slightly Barnumized. 

We were informed that forty thousand persons 
were present. 

No one can grudge Jullien his laurels. He 
certainly deserved a compliment for the peculiar 
talent, tact, and unremitting energy which he has 
shown in the cause of popular musical entertain- 
ment Yet there arc some features of this '* Lau- 
reate" and " Congress" business, which must excite 
a smile in really artistic circles both here and 
abroad. When the time comes for a true national 
festival or jubilee of Art in this country, we ap- 
prehend it will be under very different auspices 
from Jullien or Barnum. Fifteen hundred sins- 
ers, drawn together by Barnunibian inducements, 
or thirty thousand auditors, of the class who 
find a great piece of musical clap-trap, like the 
** Fireman's Quadrille " more edifying than the 
classical works which add a nominal dignity to 
the programme, may crown the master spirit of 
their splendid holiday with all propriety. But 
would the real artists^ think you, those who sin- 
cerely cherish musical Art in the spirit of the 
world's great masters, unite in making such a 
man their laureate, their master type and repre- 
sentative of what is highest and most true in Art ? 
There was a certain cool assurance, when one 
comes to think about it, in the way in which the 
invitation was put forth, exhorting every artist 
and musician to hasten to New York, there to 
enrol himself a loyal subject under the auspice 
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of this great chief. Perhaps we have no artists 
in this country who arc as great in their way, as 
Jullien is in his way; none who can organize 
monster concerts, keep up a perpetual blaze of 
musical fireworks and effects, and always draw 
and please the multitude, as he does. But there 
are artists here and there who study and practice 
music as an Art, and not as a means of dazzling, 
momentary effects, whose sphere is as much 
higher than his, as it is more modest and less 
captivating to tlie crowd. Jullien has conducted 
his two or three thouiand "monster concerts" 
in Europe : but how would the real artists of 
Europe, the men through whom the world knows 
that there is such a thing as Art, as distinguished 
from mere cheap routine and clap-trap, — how 
would they treat such an invitation to enrol them- 
selves under the Napoleon of monster concerts, 
the great composer of Quadrilles, and crown him 
as their laureate? Observe, it would be sup- 
posing men like Mendelssohn and Cherubini, 
(were they living), and Schubert and Schumann, 
and Chopin and Liszt and Wagner, and Rossini, 
and Meyerbeer and Auber, and Jenny Lind and 
Grisi and Sontag, &c., uniting to proclaim a Jullien 
their head. Does not every one sec that the suc- 
cess of the Barnum and Jullien " Congress " as a 
colossal holiday amusement and display is one 
thing ; and that the success of a really high festi- 
val of Art would be quite another thing ? We 
should require some Mendelssohn or Mozart to 
be chief 9f that, — if not m the sense of actual 
mechanical conductorship, at all events in the 
sense of animating and presiding genius, of over- 
shadowing "auspices." Such a festival would 
probably be less showy, less multitudinous, for 
many years to come ; but its triumph would be an 
Art triumph ; the satisfaction it would give would 
be an artistic, spiritual satisfaction, and its effect 
be rare in quality as well as magnitude. 

It is the temptation and tendency of a nation 
used to such rapid and gigantic material expan- 
sion, as ours is, to assume its own omnipotence to 
carry throur;h all sorts of schemes, and imitate 
and beat (in the mere outward scale of magni- 
tude, rapidity, &c.,) whatever fine things we see 
done in Europe, even when our genius and taste 
for such is barely in the embr}'onic stage of mani- 
festation. It is far easier to have great festivals 
than it is to have good ones. The former depend 
chiefly upon business talent; the latter upon 
artistic genius and artistic culture. The Crystal 
Palace Congress was an encouraging display of 
the musical materials and resources in our country. 
It was valuable as a foreshining suggestion of the 
Art festivals we shall have when we are an Art- 
loving people. It was valuable, too, for its asser^ 
tion of the democratic, popular element as an 
essential of all true cultivation of the Fine Arts 
in America. But it was not a fact to be once 
mentioned in the same category with the great 
musical festivals in Germany and England. We 
find much that we endorse, therefore, in the fol- 
lowing, from the thoughtful critic of the Courier 
St" Enquirer: 

It was gratifying to see such an evidence of the 
appreciation which Mons. Jullien's efforts have 
met. It shows that there is an increasing love for 
music, not only among those who have much 
leisure for its cultivation, but among the mass of 
the public. Mons. Jullien has ministered to that 
growing taste on a grand scale. He has given us 
the opportunity of hearing both such masses of 
musical sound, and such a union of first rate 



instrumental artists, as were unknown to us before 
his arrival upon our shores. We are not of those 
who think that Mons. Jullien has much merit as a 
composer, or those who reganl his visit as likely 
to do much to extend or to cultivate a taste for 
music among us. His merit, according to our 
appreciation, is strictly limited to a knowledge 
and mastery of effect^ and the benefit of his per- 
formances, in our judgment, terminates exactly 
with the present pleasure which they afford. Our 
musical sentiment is not elevated, our musical 
taste not refined by such performances ; any more 
than our t^iste for i»ainting would be cultivated by 
having Ralfacl's pictures made colossal, or than 
our dramatic taste was elevated by seeing Kichard 
HI. put upon the stage by Mr. Charles Kean with 
men enough to look like a real army. Dexterity 
has little to do with taste ; — dimension nothing. 
But as a master of effect, Motis. Jullien is con- 
summate ; in his control over his material, both 
personal and acoustic, he is unsurpastsed, and, we 
believe, unsurpassable. As a musical director 
and conductor, we doubt that there has ever been 
his equal. He has some peculiar ways, to which 
we have before alluded, of managing the public 
as well as his orchestra, but let thatnass; this is 
not the occasion on which we would criticize them. 
We owe him much pleasure, and heartily wish 
that his pecuniary success had been more worthy 
of his remarkable talent and his indomitable 
energy. Should he return he will be heartily 
welcomed. 



Death of Soxtag. — This melancholy news, hy 
the cruel speed and brevity of a one-line telegraphic 
despatch, hns already reached every music-lover in 
this hemisphere ; and will quickly, in advance of 
letters, reach in the same way the children, friends 
and admirers of the mother, the Indy and tlie artist 
in her home beyond the ocean. There is some dis- 
crepancy in the subsequent despatches. Some state 
that she died hy cholera in Vera Cruz, on her way 
back to the United States, with the intention of pre- 
paring a series of English operatic performances, for 
which her agent is at present enlisting a company in 
Europe. Others, with more show of probability, 
state that Mmc. Sontag was to have appeared in 
Mexico on the llth inst. as Lucrezia Borgia, that she 
was prevented by a sudden attack of cholera, which 
proved fatal on the 17th or 1 8th, and that she was 
buried with great solemnity, all the members of the 
Philharmonic Society, of her own troupe and the 
principal citizens and visitors of the place attending 
the funeral. 

A melancholy end indeed of a most brilliant and 
remnrkable career. Henrietta Sontag, one of the 
world's greatest singers, one of the classical names in 
the history of lyrical Art for the lost thirty years ; a 
contemporary of Weber and of Beethoven, who 
under the latter*8 personal instruction studied the 
soprano parts in tlic " Fidelio " and the " Choral 
Symphony;" the accomplished lady, that was the 
pride and ornament of European society ; the devoted 
wife and mother ; now after twenty years retirement 
renewing her artistic triumphs and extending them 
into new worlds, in the fond effort to repair her has- 
baTid*s fortunes and provide a genial future for her 
children ; she perseveres, only to find a cold grave in 
a remote, strange land, far beyond the old recognized 
boundaries of the world of Art and Song! The 
loss to music and the world we need not calculate. 
One of the stars that shed a sweet and harmonizing 
influence upon a warring, cold and mercenary world, 
is set. Humanity can ill afibrd the loss of a great 
artist ! 



Methods for the Piaxo Forte. — The mpidity with 
which one new Instruction Book succeeds another, in 
tliU enterprizing day of music publishing and advertis- 
ing and puffing, must be sorely puzzling nnd bewildering 
to those who seek to make themselves pianists. One 
rends the enger and persuasive little gu/isi-editorial para- 
graphs, that appear every few days in all the newspapers. 
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nPomiing him, as a mutter of the most vital public im- 
portance, tliat a new " Mctliod " or " School " for the 
piano is just out, ami that it is by far tho best that ever 
yet appeared, and he can scarcely help exclaiming: 
WMtisthe need I nnd. when will there bo an end of 
newest aiul best '* Methods '\? Why is not one good 
one, as pood as a hundred ? Ucally, w far a» the interests 
of music arc concerned, (leaving the publi!»hcr.s to judge 
of their own pecuniary interests), this bu'«inej>s is terribly 
overdone,— almost as much so as tiic manufacturing of 
psalm-tunes. The rival advertisements of such Method 
makers and publishers are amusing and aflbrd a curious 
comment on the times; such things lea'l one to suspect 
that tho great art lies more in the advertising than in the 
making of the book. 

The last new candidate for favor In this line is fortu- 
nately one which we can pinccrely recommend, not 
doubting that it is bound to find its way into very general 
acceptance by virtue of its own merits and in tpite of 
pufllng advertisements. We allude to Jn.ius Knoku's 
revision or rather his complete reproduction of A. E. 
Mt'i.LF.u's Method, translated from the German by G. 
A. SciiMiTT. The translator we know to be one of the 
most earnest, conscientious and thinking order of music- 
teachers; a pupil of Wieck (the father of Clara Schu- 
mann); a man sincerely averse to all superficiality and 
humbug, and alive to the higher considerations of Art. 

The value of Kuoit's instructive works has been fully 
explained in this Journal, nnd tested by many teachers 
m his " Materials, &c." republished by G. P. Reed & Co. 
In the present work, published by Mr. Ditson, we have 
Knorr'8 comple'e system, based upon the older work of 
Muller. It is one of those thorough, conscientious Ger- 
man books, which it is a satisfaction to get hold of. 
Every thing is well defined, well illustrated and well 
ordered; the exercises are tasteful and attractive; and 
the matter ofjingenng, to which one half the book is 
devoted, is reduced to a complete system. The frequent 
reference to pieces suitable for practice on a given point 
is an important feature. This will be found carried out 
in A much fuller scale, in Knorr's " Guide for Teachers," 
a little work which is soon to follow, and which lays 
down a complete course of musical reading, from the 
simplest to the most classical nnd difficult compositions 
for the piano. In this " Method " the German text is 
given upon each page underneath the English. 

MzHDKi^onrv Choral Societt.— At a meeting of 
this society on Monday evening, June 28, being the first 
held M an incorporated body, a new Constitution and 
code of r»y-laws, was, after much discussion, adopted and 
ordered to be printed. The following officers were 

chosen : 

President, B. F. Edmands; Vice President, George 
Kurtz; Recording Secretary, M. N. Boyden; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, I. D. Brewer; Treasurer, Robert 
Kemp; Librarian, Wm. C. Durant Directors: S. A. 
SteLson, II. Hilchings, J. D. W. Joy, W. L. Brown, W. 
H. Badger. 

Messrs. Lowell Mason, Geo. J. Webb, Herr Carl Bcrg- 
mann and Mons. JuUien were also elected as honorary 

members. 

We understand that this Society is in a very flourish- 
ing condition, having purchased about $300 worth of 
music for their Library, and also paid their current ex- 
penses, from the proceeds of the first season. 



VOCAL MUSIC IN CLA88E8. 

The uiidendgncd proposes to give Instraction to Youso 
La DIRS I re Clashes, to Famiuxs, and to Irditidoals, as may 
be desired, in the 

Elementary Principles and Practice of Vocal 

BInsIc, 

According to the Pesttdozzian or Inductive Method. 

Tlie plan proposed wHl not interfere wirh Inntruption in the 
hightr bninrlies of Vocal Execution, Style, Kxprehsion , etc. 
nor supersede its nece»rfty ; but the great object will be, by 
the estnblinhinent of a itt/stemntic, well dirtrted^ and adequate 
tlrmentary eniirs'^ to enable pupiLi to read cwn the most diffl- 
cult music with ewe and fluency— and thus endnently qualify 
them to receive and profit by their instructions iu the more 
advanced ^tudlen of the Art. 

N«w claj>iies fnrnu-d whenever a sufllcient number of pupils 
shall apply. The price of tuition will bo rofrulatcd by the 
nnniber of pnplh in a class. Families and small classes met at 
their residences, if desired. 

Apply berwt^n the hours of 2 and 8 P. M., at the rooms of 
Qcorse J. Webb & Co, No. 8 Winter St. 

* E. R. BLANCH ARD, 

Teacher of the Piano, and Vocal Music in Classes. 

Residence, No. 24 West Cedar St. Boston. 

References : Messrs. George J. Webb, Lowell Mason, je 17 



JUST FX7BLI8HED. 

CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn's Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel's Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baser & Southard. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONQ BOOK, by Geo. W. Pratt. 

George P. Beed & Co., FuMishert, 
noT 5 



18 Tremone Street. 



a tr to e 1 1 C s e m e n t » . 



Q. ANDHt &^ CO. 
FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 

OIRARD HOUSE BUIIiDl?fGS, 

KISin BTRESr, ABOVK CHSSTNOT, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



Julyl 



MARTIN'S aUITARS. 

THE suhfcribers are sole ajrents for this city, fwthe wle of 
those justly celebrated fiuitars. Prices from ?30 to S«U. 
Every instrument is warrnnfed to stand this climate. 
^ GEO. P. REED k CO., 13 Tremont Street. 



MUSICAL NOTICE. 

T. BRICHER, Teacher of the Organ, Pian«>-Forte and 
Sintting, having closed his connection a.' Orjcnnl^t of the Bow- 
df.in Siiuare Church, has removed to No. 7»i Tremont Row, 
where he will be hnppy to recclr* applications for hla forvlccs 
OS OrgHoist and Teacher of Music. J^' *•* 

ADOLPH KIBLBLOCK, 



A. WERNER & L. J. HOEFFNER, 

DEALERS IS 

No. 265 'WASHINGTON STREET. 

(CORNER OP WINTER STREET.) 

PTANO-FORTES. Seraphlnes, Melodeona, Guitars, Violins, 
Tcnorj«, Vloloncelloji, BAf>f>es, Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolos, 
Fifen, Accordeonn, Strings, Bows, etc. 

We shall keep on hand a great Tariety of the above named 
instruments, and ^hall endeavor to give patisfaction to all 
purchasers, whether they desire the best and hiKhcst priced, 
or the cheapest instruments. Orders by letter will be carefully 
attended to. 

PIANOS TO LET, TUNED AND REPAIRED. 
Mr. Werner will also continue to give instruction on the 
Piano, Organ, Flute, Violin and Guitar. Mr. Werner can be 
seen at the Sales-room, or in the eTening at his residence. No. 
976 Washington St. May 27. 3m 



IIElirS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 

THE MANUFACTURER Is in possession of nnmerons testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, trho bars 
used the greatly improTed ACTION PIANO, commending II 
in high t<rms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs or 
Music to an examination of its s«peri<»rity, is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, Sdo Washington St., Boston. 

Apr. 10. *' 




No. 30 ASH STREET, BOSTON. 

0C7-CoramnnicatIon» may be left at Mr. DItson's mui^ic store, 
No. 115 Washington Street. J«n« ^^' 






John Bunyan Still Lives I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE AU.C00RT OP 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engrared on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 2W human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which ChrL-itian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruclion, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Erery Christian family should hare 
this splendid production of human genius. 

Testimonials of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEIVKTT, Publisher. 

GEO E. SICKEL8 is the ohlt authorized Aoebt for Bos- 
ton. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, Cornhill. 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expresaly for It, at the lowest 
prices. ^°^- "* 

N. D. COTTON. 

IJirORTER ASD PEALER 121 

EngliBh, French, and American Stationery, 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 

•»• ITeddlng and IHsItlng Cards Engraved and Printed. 

• lo tr 



OEOBOE X WEBB & CO'S 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

CHamb^n, Mo. 3 Winter Street, Boston. 

T this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
sive assortment of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at all pTlceji, warranted enual to any in the American market, 
in the eiwentiHl properties of Tone, Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 

MELODEONS A1VD OUITARS. 

Mr Webb'fl long experience in the profession of Muric, ena- 
bles im to assure those perrons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconrenient to ririt BoFton for the purpose of electing 
an in«truinent, that they shall be as well »erved by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examinStlon; and tho^e who may favor us ^''* their ordei^, 
can impllcitlv rely upon the excrcire of Mr. U ebb's best judg- 
ment in their fnTor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
ehangt-d if it does not suit. 

jy SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS' PRICES. 

.... AOEXTS FOE. . . . 

Llffhte, rewton & Bradbury^s Blanoi, Hew York. 
Hailet, DavU Su Co.'s do. Boston. 

Goodman U Baldwin's Melodeons. 

Feb 10 6m 



D. B. NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

Ho. 344 IVasKlnifton Street, Boston. 

PIANO FOR TES REPAIRED, TUNED, # TO LET. 
Apr. 10. ^ 

MANUEL FEN0LL08A, 
PROFESSOR OF MTJSIO. 

MUSIC-R003I, No. 17 Geat's Block, corner of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 
Re/emufS. 
Messrs. CincKEEi>'0, J. P. .Iewbtt. Geo. PwcHARn, Boston. 
Messrs. Geoeoe Peabodt, B. U. Siubee, »iem' ,. 

Jan. 21. om. 



HANIST AND TEACHEE OF MUSIC. 

OFFERS his ierTlces aa an Instructor in the higher brancbss 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addrewed at the muslo 
stores of Natban Richardson-, 282 Washington St. or O. r. 
Reed k Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
Rkfeee»c«»5— Mrs. C. W. luring, 38 Mt Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Mias Nichols, 20 South St « v to 

Miss May, 6 Franklin Phice. Feb. 18. 



LESSONS IN SINOINQ. 

FREDERIC RUDOLPH 

RESPECTFULLY announces his Intention to remain In Bos- 
ton and give Innfructions In the art of Sinjring. 
Orderamay be addrw«ed to him at W" recldence (Un t«S 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich 
ardflon. 8m Feb. 11. 



MUe. OABEIELLE D£ LA MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO 

AKP MAT BE ADPIIESSED AT 

Feb. 4 8m 55 HANCOCK STREET. 



MP. OTTO DRBSBL 

"Win return to Boston by the first of October, whon be will b 
prepared to receirc pupila on the piano-forte. 
Address meanwhile at this office. 



J. B. WHEATON, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 

Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or The. 
T. Burker. 8 mos. ^lee ». 



MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 

TEACHER OF THE 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING A.GUITAP 

9 Seneca St., comer H*nrf8on Aweime. 

ItTR. Dc RIBAS will give Instruction on the Oboeai 

M FluS "fo MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, & 
Boston, April 23. *° 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTI 
Residence No. 56 Knecland Street. 

Oct. 8. 3m 



A. W. PRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
No. Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon St 
AprS BOSTON. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



(f^ 



In all lift various branohes, 

rZATIiT AlTD FBOMFTIiT EXECUTED, 

BY EDWAIIO I.. BALCH, 

^fUtt journal of fSiuMit, No. 21 ^c^ool %i. 

Th« MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awitrded him by th« Majw. 
baritebto MerY«nie AMociatlon for superior workmanship, 
my be seen at his office. 

O* MUSIC prepared for Stercotyplnff. 

GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 

MOOBS'8 EHCTCIOPJEDIA OF MUSIC : 

COMPILED BY JOnN W. MOORE, 

Ith the amistance of other dlstioffvilfhed m<'n in the musical 
orld. The Intention of the author Is to make a most com- 
lete and thorough work of the above, which will be a deidd- 
titum in the world of murie. It will be publiahrd in one 
egant Royal OetaTO Tohime of about 900 pages, double ool- 
DOS, and will contain a complete 

Dtctlonarjr ot BCnaleal Tenut, 

. HISTOBT OF THE SCXEITCE OF MUBIO, 
om the earliest time to the present, a 

Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 

descrlptloa of all known Musical iKSTRnMBXTS, with the 
ure* of the moet dlfttinfulshed makem, und a complete Musi- 
il Biography ofoTer three thoumnd of themaetdirttingui»hed 
onposers and Matdrlana who hare eTer lived. Mr. Moore haa 
wnt several yeart in compiling this valuable work. It Is now 
ring Uirottgh the press as rapidly as will comport with 
seuracy. 

P. 8.— The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
t every profetviooal muririan, and to every amateur, will be 
!ady this spring ; we hope in the month of March. It baa 
Ben delayed on account of the inim«'nfe labor bestowed upon 
, and the dIfllcuUy of fttereotyping a work ra full of examples, 
he delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be 84 00. 

The price, bound in half cAf, will be 4 fiO. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, ft Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Comhill. Ronton ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR ft WORTHINGTON, 

Cleveland. 
Will be for aale by all the book and music dealers In the 
wntry. 2m Feb. 11. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

:ay be addreseed at Mr. 0. DITSON^S, 116 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 282 Washington St. 

RirKKBHCBa. 

Mrs. Farnham, 

6 Copeland st. Rozbury. 
Epes Sargent, Esq. 
Kev. Mr. Huntington. 



ahn 8. D wight, Esq. 
. Richardson, Esq. 
. Ditson, Esq. 
. Berry, Esq. 28 Pearl st. 



. A. Hanson, Esq . 6 Bath St. i Hon. J. J. Clarke, 27 State st 
[. Crocker, Esq. 6 8nawmut av. | July 1 

E. R. BLANCHARD, 

:C^C11£a OF THl^ PlA.?SO A.?iD OliGA.?!. 

Q^TERMS MODERATE. 

Beaidenoe, 24 "West Cedar Street. 
Rfferetuif Gio. J. Webb, Esq. May 20. 

Signor ATJGTJSTO BENDEIJIBI, 

(FROM NAPLES,) 

TEACHER OF SINOINa. 

Bealdence, 'Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 18 tf 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF mUSIC, 

S«5 IVsMhln^ton Street, Boston. 



0et.l6. 



8m 



Gennaiiia Serenade Band. 

rHB SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 

n. B. TELTOW, Ag^tU. 
U14 tf 80 Fayette Street. 



CHICKEllINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



ir A B E R O O J9I S , 



TUKMONT STREET, 
Apr2a BO 8 TON. it 



THE MODERN SCHOOL 



— roa THE — 



HAS MET WITH THE GREATEST POSSIBLE SUCCESS 
and has crrated more excitement among Instruction Hook 
makers and publishers than any other Method before heard of; 
for the reason that rr I8 BOHKTHisro hew, aitd thorocoblt 
ADAPTED TO ITS PURTOSS. It is a ** Yankee '* invention, and 
the only work in cxl«tence that is universally commended 
notwithstanding the great opposition which ha» to long hten 
maintaintd againtt every musical work from the pen of an 
Antriean, The Author feels much flattered with the interest 
both foreign and American Professors have taken in introducing 
his method ; it certainly is ita best recommendation. The 
" MoDEEit ScaooL " Is not only known in this country, but in 
Germany, France and England. 

Publishers, both at home and abroad, already f«el the in- 
fluence of this Instruction Bo<ric, and It has induced them to 
overhaul their old and long-forgottcn *' Methoda,^* shake off 
the dust and disguise them In a modem suit, and present them 
to the present generation as something new. In bet, every 
work lesa than a hundred years old is now making its re-appear- 
ance. 

THE MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE la 
bound to sustain its reputation and we challenge any publisher 
in thia country or in any other, to produce a method for the 
Piano that has stood or will atand the same examination and 
criticism as the Modtm School for the Piano- Fort*. 

The Author, Mr. NATHAN RICHARDSON, has Just re- 
turned from Europe, where ho has met with the moat flattering 
success with his Instruction Book, it having passed a critieal 
examination by the most diatinguished teachers, and been 
pronounced a great Improvement upon all other m'ethoda 
by the higheat authority of the old country. 

Among the many Professors who examined tbli work, aod 
gave their written recommendationa, we will mentloa 

JULIUS KNORR, 
(well known in thia country,) who admitted to the Author 
personally that there Is no instruction book at the present day 
that will compare with the MODERN SCHOOL as regards 
true merit, and will answer so ftilly ita purpose. He gave hb 
written testimonial aa follows ; 

After a earefbl examination of " The Modem School for the 
Piano-Forte,'* by Mr. Nathan Richsrdfon, I am convinced that 
it presents a full and accurate compendium of all that is moet 
esMntial to the acquirement of a good execution. It has, 
moreover, the merit of entire conaistency in its system of fin- 
gering, which la occaiionally new, but always thoroughly 
adapted to its end. The work cannot be sufllciently recom- 
mended, especially to those players who make vittuo^ity^ or 
brilliant execution, one end of their studies. An interesrlog 
feature of the book will certainly be found by many in Its ana- 
tomical descriptions of the bonea, mnsclea, and lignmonts of 
the hand. JULIUS KNORR. 

Ltipiie, AprUf 1S54. 

Those who are about to purchase an Instruction Book for 
the Piano-Forte should not fall to examine this work before 
any other, and they will be sattefled that it Is the most tho- 
rough, progressive and comprehensive method ever published, 
and thoae who practice out of it will Improve wonderfully. It 
Is also decidedly cheaper than any other. Why? Becauae It 
contains 248 pages, and la printed upon the finest paper, em- 
bracing several beautiful colored plates, and bound in splendid 
embosaed cloth, full gilt; proaenting the moat magnificent 
appearance of any music book ever laid upon the piano. 

Single copy $4. 

To aatlsfy the Public that the 

MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTB 

la the best Instruction Book published, we give for reference 
the following names of dIsUnguiahed Professsom of Music, who 
have given the moet eomplimeutery recommendations : 
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(TnB>Ui*d b; ttn Edltor-I 

A Beriew of the Hiatoij of Mniu 1»fora 
Hoxart 

BT A. OCLIBICHEFF. 
(ODDtluHd tma p. 99 ) 
Wc cannot Tollow all Ibe improrcDientt, dd- 
Tsnce* a.nd tranelbrmailons of itie lyric drama. 
Tbi« is the task of liigtor/. Oui^ conslsO in 
briefly [lepicting ibe spirit of eatb epoi'b and in 
(inall)' indicating wliereiii every one of lliose ha* 
(■onlributcd to preparo the epoch of iloz.vRT. 
We leave in Ihe background facts and nam«», 



wiih which we presuppose the reader already 
familiar, and speak only of tlie general tenden- 
cies, which the lyric drama obeyed among the 
Italians and the French, ll>e only nations, which 
before Moiabt could boast of possessieg a na- 
tional opera. 

Italy, which already awanned with celebrated 
musicianfl and intelligent dilettanti, hastened to 
shake off the intolerable burden of an everlasting 
Recitative without character and wiihoitt instru- 
mentation. Already had Stradclta, Carlssimi, 
Ceati, Cavalli, appeared ; Scarlatti followed them. 
Names dear to every friend of music. These 
gave the world the genuine, the grand secret of 
the dramatic style:— a Recitative, which already 
began, to adapt itself to grammatical, lo^cal and 
rhetorical intonation; a Recitative, which spoke 
the natural speech : and what was more and bet- 
ter, Melody, Airs. The thenceforth purely natu- 
ral in melody shaped itself to the Ideal, that is, 
to iho natural in its highest perfection, wbich is 
superior to the primitive song in euphony, in 
beauty of forms and varieiy of expression, as in 
the number and choice of the chords, out of 
which it sprang. Through this alone the music 
of the theatre berame for all feeling souls that 
wonderful, enchanting, omnipotent art, of whith 
the men of earlier times had had some presenti- 
ment, but no knowledge. The Italians prostrated 
themselves before this new god, who was to sub- 
due the worid to them; they introduced song 
into the opers; gradually they sacrilired to it all 
their old idols, bo h Olj'mpua and Tartarus, the 
machineries and the dance, yes, even the horses. 
Yet a little while, and we shall sec the drama 
itself aacri6ced to song. 

The extraordinary enthusiasm, with which the 
above named composera ini^pired their countrj'- 
mcn, must not surprise us. These men corres- 
pond, in the pn^ress of melody, to Paleslrina. 
On the other hand, one is astonished, when he 
1o(d[s through Ihe vocal compositions of Carissimi, 
at finding them, in spile of their great simplicity, 
more fresh and full of happier invention, than a 
multitude of airs which date from the einhtecnih 
century. A simple figured bast accompanies 
them, and there is sometimes in this baw mora 
harmony than in the orchestras of a period which 
very aged people jet remember. Our task must 
limit itself to pointing out Ihe causes of this rela- 
tive and local inferiority ip the most musical 
country in the world, at a time when Art had re- 
ceived an immeasurabla impulse in other coun- 



tries, which til! (hen had only plaj'ed ft very 
modest part in the hiitory of Music 

In proportiou aa dramatic melody enriched 
itself by new turna and passages, the talent of 
vocal dehvery developed with it, and began to 
react upon the work of the composers. The 
singers, who before had formed one soul witJi 
these, now made a class by themselves. They 
had their own interest, strictly sejtarate from tbat 
of (he maestro and the poet, whereby (hey soon 
knew bow to domineer over bath. Of all the 
delights, wliiuh music has power to produce, the 
moat prominent, or at leatt the most universally 
fell is lire charm of a beaatifut voice, united with 
(bat brilliant mechanical facility, which is called 
cirtuosiig. When once the dilettanti had tasted 
this enjoyment, (I mean the great mass of dilet- 
tanti, to whom artists owed (heir fame and in- 
come,} they became rather indil^l^^ent, as a gen- 
eral rule, to all the rest. If the music is only of 
such a sort, as to allow the favorite artist to pro- 
duce all his means of seduction and enchantment; 
if the drama only affords an opportunity, no 
matter how, for arias and ducts for the principal 
tenor and the prima donna, then the music is de- 
clared good enough, the piece rational enough. 
The singers nndersiooil tlteir advantage and made 
the moat of it. Since they knew better than the 
maestro both the extent of their own personal 
mcana, and the possibilities of loljeggio in general, 
with all the finesses of the trade, by which it 
succeeds in winning over the public, it soon re- 
sulted that a large space in the composition of an 
opera was allotted to tlicm. What they received 
from the maestro as canlUeita, tliey returned to 
him in embellishments or Jiorilure and bravura 
passages. Scarcely were they in possession of 
the most indispensable part of song, when the 
luxury of pir-'JfFjeJ announced itself; which we 
mny see from the Oronlea of Cesd, where we find 
such in the first theatre aira ever composed. 

This growing preponderance of the inlcreats 
of exec'ution over the united interests of the score 
and llie libretto had with the Italians the inevita- 
ble consequences of their superiorly in Ilie art 
of sinking, which ihcy crealvd, in which tliey so 
early diitinguislied lliemselves, and which they 
so passionately loved. It perfectly explains tbo 
fate of Opera in their land. 

The metoflisis of (he seventeenth and at the 
bcjiinning of llio ei^litecnth century had to deal 
wiih singeif, who were yet children iinil scarcely 
knew (he A B C of the liracura. So far from 
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submitting; to their influence, they on the con- 
trary formed them by their instruction and ex- 
amples. They were the masters in every thin*;; 
they freely followed their own iniipiratiods as 
intelligent and creative artists, and indeed the 
more so since the Italian music had not yet those 
settled forms, which have since so distinnruished 
it and set a national stamp upon it. Besides a 
beautiful son^rf the maestri could show their 
cleverness in other respects, in the accompani- 
ments, the choruses and duets; for we must 
remark that Stradella, Carissimi, Scarlatti, and 
after them the immortal Leonardo Leo, were 
good meIo<Iists, as well as learned harmonivsts and 
contrapuntists. Tliey were complete men for 
their times. Hence, in spite of their venerable 
age, they have retained a youthful aspect, and 
even to-day serve for the admiration of artiifts 
And the study of musicians. 

But these great melodists neglected a very 
essential part of song } we mean the Rhythmo- 
pojia or Measure. Their vocal phrases, contract- 
ed and as it were isolated from one another l»y 
too frequent cadences,* lacked symmetry, and did 
not fit themselves to periods. Just so it wan with 
the arias as a whole. The scholars of Scarlatti 
2nd of Leo remedied this defect ; they gave to tl^e 
weal sentence the development which it required ; 
:hey divided the aria into two parts ; they intro- 
duced the da capo or repetition of the first part ; 
they lengthened out the ritornel at the beginning 
ind end ; and the melody grew beautiful with 
new charms in the works of Vinci, Pergdese, 
Hassc, and a crowd of other distipguished com- 
posers, of the brilliant Neapolitan school. 

Upon these happy completion?, which estab- 
ishod liie dramatic melody in all its rights, a 
•evoluii«>n was necessarily consequent, both >n 
he art of miwic, which tisey snnpliBcd in many 
ospects, and in the art of singing, which they 
mriched, and to which they lent an incalculable 
mportance. The little piece-mcal phrases of the 
>ld masters still required imitation and a mixture 
)f the fugued style with the operatic pieces, 
vhich compelled the 8inger» to a strict and literal 
,'xecution of the music ; in regular, numerous 
ind richly developed periods, however, imitative 
brms and an intricate accompaniment were not 
ipplicable, or at least seemed not to be. Hence 
hey thought it well to reduce the accompapi- 
nent to its simplest harmonic expression. An 
ntcUigent and in fact the only just id«;a. Any- 
hincr better in this kind at that time would have 
ixceeded the insight as well as the powers of the 
vhole body of living comfKJsers. Simplification 
•f the accompaniment, — that was the way to 
•pen a free path to the further progress of vocal 
tielody : but on the other hand it left the singers 
•erfectly free play, and founded the dominion of 
lie incidental matter, since on the smooth aY\d 
lastic basis of a succession of natural chonls it 
nabled tlnj artist to undertake and execute every- 
hing. From that time forward the singers de- 
idcdiy gained the advantage over the maestro, 
nd, in poj^sesj^ion of the privilege of the da capoy 
hey became accustomed to coubidcr the score a 
ollcction of themes, whose merit depended solely 
n the variations, which the science, talent and 
ivcntive spirit of the performer understood how 
> attach to them. 
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I The sort of cooperation reserved io a singer, 
in the composition of an opera, does not need 
perhaps to be defined. The singer can and most 
require to have his means consulted and made 
available, without injury to other claims, since 
upon that in a great degree depends the success 
of the work. In this respect the interests of the 
composer are closely interwoven with bis own, 
and there can be no conflict between them ; a 
peaceful understanding secures to both their 
mutual advantages and all goes forward admira- 
bly. This union, founded in the nature of things, 
was soon reversed in Italy. Tlie singers, who as 
vjrtnofos became continaally greater, the more 
ignorant they were as musicians, felt themselves 
all at once strong enough to prescribe to the com^ 
posers the outline, the intentions, the embellish- 
ments, the expansion, the whole economy of a 
piece of music. They commanded, in a word, as 
a master commands his journeymen. If one 
would survey at a glance the consequences of 
this excliange of part*, he has only to con?ickr 
what the gracious will of the singer in general , 
represents, who frequendy is nothing but a ma- 
chine, usurping the most important rights of the 
artist and undertaking the intellectual part of the 
work. This gracious will represents invariably 
the taste of the time^ the accepted forms, the 
turns and passages that are willingly listened io, 
the means which experience has shown to please ; 
it represents the routine and nothing else. For 
it is a settled case, that inasmuch as the public 
can desire nothing but that which pleases it, and 
can be ]>lcased v/itb nothing but what it knows, 
the singers on their side will constantly prefer an 
everlasting rumination of that, which is accom- 
panied by infallible applause, to new conceptions, 
whieh perhaps do not please, or if they do please,, 
might confer more honor on the composer than on 
themselves. 

I know that the ear is as much a thing of habit, 
as it is unsteady ; the fi-rst, because it is easily 
offended by unwonted impressions: the second, 
because it is easily wearied by the eternal repeti- 
tion of one and the same thing. But there were 
the singers who could satisfy the need of timely 
innovations much better than the maestri, without 
injury to the forms, which routine had gradually 
consecrated and made in a certain manner national. 
Since the art of singing was progressive, every 
generation of virtuosos came along with a stock of 
ornamental melody, vocal embellishments and 
bravura pieces, in quantity and quality far sur- 
passing the stock of tlieir predecessors. The 
composers were compelled to conform to these new 
conditions. New singers, new music ; such was 
in Italy the rule, to which the intelligent Burney 
subscribes without the least limitation. In this 
way the opera was manufactured in a great part 
out of melodic common-places, which n^ver 
changed, and out of a certain number of unvary- 
ifig Jioriturct since it depended on the amount of 
executive means and the caprices of the fashion. 
When a prima donna, or a musico of note left 
the stage or the world, they took with them the 
collective works of their fame into their places of 
retirement, or their graves. To wish to publish 
works of this sort, would therefore have been 
altogether unnecessary. They copied them, dis- 
tributed them, cither whole or in single numbers, 
among the dilettanti, so long as they found ap- 
plause, and they were almost never printed. 
Before an edition could have been got ready, no 



one would have cared for them any more. That 
with these elements and this system of composi- 
tion mnsic never was fresher, more engaging, 
more adapted to the passing moment, than that of 
the Italian opera in the eighteenth century, will 
readily be comprehended under these circum- 
sfances, Alwa\^ the same, and al wars new; but 
therein also l.iy the reason why this music appears 
emptu?r and flatter than that of any other epoch. 
The fashion of yesterday always appears older 
than that of a hundred years ago. 

But what became of musical TragcfTy, of the 
ancient sorrow, ander the dominion of the modem 
Orphenses? When Tragedy saw that no one 
longer thought of her, neither the poet, nor still 
less the maestro, least of all the singers, she for- 
sook the lyric stage, scarcely after the prologue 
to Ettridicc had invoked her thither, amd vowed 
in her anger never more t^ set her foot upon the 
Italian theatre ; and faithfully she kept her word. 
They wished her a happy voyage and put the 
Op'.ra S*ria in her place, which was about as 
tractable as Tragedy was intractable, being half 
society and half concert, in which the singers, for 
the quieting of their consciences, brought for^rard 
1 know not wh«it erotic andhercic nonsense, while 
the spectators wandered about from box to box, 
partook of refreshments, conversed or paid tlieir 
court to the ladies. Bat aitention I The concert 
begina The Soprano enters, announced by a 
pompons rilomel. The deepest silence ensues, 
every body listens, and as soon as the number is 
over, a stormy applause follows, whereupon every 
one returns to- his prevjoos entertainment, which 
the music has only interrupted for a rooment. 
How naturally miiestro and singers expended 
their whole power upon the few principal numbers 
which made op the whole opera, while the otfcere 
merely served to fill out the remainder of the 
musical evening, which lasted very long, and to 
make the tete-a-tttes that were carried on, inau- 
dible to the neighbors ! Afcordingly the maestro 
very carelessly prepared arie di xorhetti (airs 
during which they ate ice-creams), which were 
assigned to the subordinate subjects, and were 
always good enough, seeing that nobody listened 
to them. Hence it comes, that in spite of many 
beautiful and lovely single numbers, the old 
Italian repertoire does not contain a single work 
sustained in such a manner, that the different 
parts make up a whole of any worth ; hence too 
the cxtraordinarr fruitfulness of the maestri of 
that time, some of whom composed as many as 
two hundred operas, not one of wluch has out- 
lived its author. 

We may with truth then say, that the Italian 
opera, as a theatrical action or branch of the 
dramatic art, fouml itself on the way of decline 
even before it properly had ^i to be an opera, 
since the first cas(rati, who sang upon the stage, 
were contemporaries of Peri and CaccinL Is 
any other proof required, that tlie Italians never 
have taken hold of the musical drama in earnest? 
The yerj sight of those heroes and lovers, who 
were not even men, disturbed even the shadow of 
illusion and transformed a serious and noble play 
into a clumsy parody ; or, if such creatures some- 
times awakened sympathy, it certainly was not 
the tragic sympathy. I can find no expressions 
to add to the philanthropic pity of the historians 
for these unfortunate victims, as they maintain, of 
mu.sic; but I would vindicate music from a re- 
proach, which it is far from dc;>erving. Music 
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was not only innocent of tlsis infamv, but she 

ft • • 

protested with her whole might against Sk custom, 
of which she herself was the first victim. Can 
we in reality comprehend the advantage or the 
satisfaction, which the Italians found and still find 
in giving men's parts to the highest vocal register ? 
To women belong the Soprano and Contralto; to 
men the Tenor and Bass: that is the natural 
order, which under all the combinations of the 
'\*ocal accord is the most advantageous in four- 
voiced composition, as it is incomparably the most 
agreeable to the car. What is gained by setting 
in t{>s place of an indispensable middle voice 
another first voice ? The gain is for me, I 
repeat, a mystcr}'; the loss is all too evident. 
One principal disadvantage lies in this, that the 
arias of the first subjects are all struck off to the 
pattern of one voice, A second disadvantage is, 
that the duets and trios lose in colorinnrand effect. 
The tenor is either wanting altogether or it is 
banished into a subordinate part, where in the 
ensemble pieces, with the bass, it has to express 
the rage of tyrants or the feelings of paternal 
love, and contrary to its nature is excluded from 
the part of the first lover, which all the dramatic 
and musical fitnesses point out as its own. This 
is the third disadvantage, which there is nothing 
to compensate, for the Tenor is the voice above 
all others indicated by nature for the expression 
of love ; it is among all sounds*, which nature and 
art can produce, the most exquisite and penetrat- 
ing. Finally, to complete the measure of disad- 
vantages, the bass voice, that true ground-pillar 
of harmony, that mighty expression of majestic 
and terrible parts, is wholly banished from the 
Opera Seria ! ! One seeks in vain for the cause 
of such great musical barbarism and simplicity, 
since one knows by experience that the finest 
artificial voices never equal, nor can equal a fine 
woman's voice, and that, if we must have the one 
folly or the other, the present practice, of giving 
the first male part to the alto-ist, is far preferable 
to that of placing tlie soprano in the hands of a 
half man. With some forty years, I am yet old 
enough to have seen the fair remains of this once 
80 flourishing institution. I have known more 
than one mwtico, and among others in Dresden 
the celebrated Sassaroli, who in his day perhaps 
possessed the finest falsetto voice in Europe. I 
confess, that in the church this voice had an 
extraordinary effect, because the vast resonance 
of the place tripled its power and concealed its 
quality ; but in the theatre it sounded almost in- 
tolerable ; it had, like the voices of almost all 
caslrati, that very strong and sharp falsetto ring. 
Poor Sassaroli 1 I fancy I yet see him before me 
with the helm of the Curiatii upon hit: head, and 
that enormous bulk, that cyclopcan build, rudin 
indigestaque moles ^ measuring the floor with great 
strides, gesticulating like a gigantic puppet, all the 
while cooing like a flute hidden in the belly of a 
contra-basso, and all this against Benelli (Ilora- 
tius), the greatest singer and greatest actor next 
to Talma, that I ever saw or heanl. By a fortu- 
nate though strange anomaly, the Italians who 
could not di.spense with the castrati in the Opera 
Seria^ did not, so far as I know, admit them into 
the Opera Buffa^ where they would at least have 
been one buffoonery more. 

In consequence of these abuses and these 
hizarres customs, the music of the Italian theatre 
had sunk into a kind of fonnalism, from which it 
never since has risen. It had assumed a national 



type, which appeared and still appears to its ad- 
herents as the type of perfection. 

[To be continudd.] 



A Musical Family. 

[From Eliia Cook's Joaraal.] 

Wp know the Thornberry family to be very 
worthy people. They were once well off', and 
kept a large house in a large square, with a foot- 
man, all drab and scarlet, and a page, " all green 
and yellow:" though we cannot give the full quo- 
tation by adding ** melancholy," tor Rupert was 
one of the merriest domestic jdaguos that ever 
privately perplexed a mistress or publicly abused 
a housemaid. 

The ThornbeiT\'s were of that class of enthu- 
siastic devotees to Apollo, known as " music 
mad." Their evening parties recognized no ra- 
tional method of passing the liours but that of 
"singing and playing" unceasingly; and weal- 
ways dreaded being invited to them, as we were 
certain of havin^^ "too much of a good thing;" 
but tlip.n we could steal away after an hour's ap- 
pearance, and not be missed from the spacious 
rooms and crowded assembly ; now the case is 
altered. The Thorn berry s are sadly reduced in 
circumstances, and are obliged to live in one of 
those dreary, miserable looking rows of eight- 
roomed houses found in the streets about the 
Commercial Road, with one female drudge, who 
supplies their househoUl demands, as a general 
shop does a country village, with every thing 
required, from bacon and butter to blacking and 
briekdust. The footman and the " scarlet " we 
see no longer, but the " drab " remains painfully 
visible. Tl»e " green and yellow " page is gone, 
but the " melancholy " seems plentifully added. 
Coals are had in by the single ton — whether to 
accommodate the limits of cellar or purse we will 
not question. The girls* merino dresses are al- 
ways "turned" for the second winter; and the 
boys' coats are evidently " revived " at collars 
and seams. They have a number of " make-up " 
dinners, which signifies six mutton-chops for 
seven appetites ; and they have taken a wonder- 
ful fancy to talking by fireli"fht, scrupulously 
keeping the candles unlighted for the perfect 
enjoyment thereof. Mrs. Thornberry is an 
elderly lady of great personal pride, which, con- 
trary to that of the peacock, has always cliiefly 
exhibited itself in the arrangement of her head. 
AVe can recollect her wearing such feathers and 
such ribbons as used to astonish our vouns mind, 
but lately she has often declared that quiet head- 
dresses are most becoming to her years ; and she 
accordingly mounts a most unimposing model of 
a dark-colored something, with an indication of 
floral ornament about it, which, from the length 
of time we have recognized the same, we should 
say belongs to the tribe of flowers known as 
" everlasting." Very praiseworthy are these 
economical sacrifices on the part of the Thorn- 
berrys, and we respect them highly for such con- 
duct; but there is one inconsistency still persisted 
in by them ; they tcUl give " musical parties," ami 
the possession of the wiry skeleton of one of 
Broadwood's pianos, coupled with their mania for 
singing and playing, ai*e the causes of rather 
pitiable attempts at their olden entertainments. 
The manner in which they now " get up" musical 
evenings inspires us with equal n'grct and dread. 
These evenings occur about once in three months, 
and we are always asked to join them. The 
Thornberrys now limit their invitations to the 
friends who are supposed to have a genuine love 
of music, and, unfortunately, we are «iniong the 
number. They always muster three or four 
among the party who arc as insanely devoted to 
harmony as themselves, but whose talent and 
voices are somewhat questionable, although they 
may be professionally educate<l, or enlhursiasti- 
cally ready. The last of these evenings spent 
there tried us to such a degree, that we fear wc 
must be "indisposed" when our next invitation 
arrives. We will just give a sketch in few and 
light lines of the affair, for the full, Rembrandt 
depths of detail would be too wearisome to oiler. 

It was a cold and rainy night. Five miles in a 



very objectionable cab did not ad<l to our natural 
vital power, and, on our arrival, we shivere<l like 
a shaken blanananffe, as we entered a firele?^ 
bedroom, where a solitary candle, before a small 
dressing-glass, was quivering and guttering, as 
though ashamed of beholding its reflected tbrm. 
The cheerless gloom struck to our heart, and we 
felt as if wc were going to a funeral, without 
hopes of a legacy. We descended to the front 
parlor without the Slightest attempt to put our- 
selves to " rights," and there found about twenty 
persons, sitting in stately propriety, under the 
illuminating influences of dark grey paper, 
touched here and there with stone-colored damp ; 
dingy brown window-curtains, faded Turkey 
carpet, and four composites, two on the mantel- 
piece, and two on the remains of " Broadwood." 
A black teabonrd, relit'ved with green tea, white 
sugar, and sky-blue milk, was at the end of its 
voyage round the room. We took a cup of fluid 
for ceremony's sake ; but before we had finished 
it, the eldest Miss Thornberry ma<le a move to 
the heap of music on a little side-table, and 
seemed vainly seeking for some particular com- 
position, though we firmly believe she knew per- 
fectly well where to put her hand upon it. Air. 
Crackerly, an elderly gentleman, one of the 
Thornberry's Cecilian' band, with very red face 
and very curly wig, flew to assist her. Miss Se- 
lina Thornberry went to assist both; and, after a 
few moments of serious whispering, the announce- 
ment was made, " that they were going to do 
* When Time was entwining.' " Accordingly a 
profound stillness and silence were instantly ob- 
served, for it would aflVont the Thornberry's for 
ever to sj>oak or stir while " music " was going 
on ; and we had to embrace our cup and saufcr 
without moving a muscle, until the glee was fin- 
ished. We then hurried it on to the table, and 
took a long breath ; but before we had time to 
brush away the imaginary cobwebs from our 
nose with our full-dress mouchoir^ Miss Fitzquaver, 
of the R. A., took the vacated seat, and com- 
menced the Overture to Der Fret/schufz. Now, 
this overture, above all othera, reijuires at least 
one good instrument, and one good performer ; 
but the poor old Broadwood was unequal to the 
task, and so was Miss Fitzquaver. However, 
what the lady wanted in science she made up in 
rapidity, which we secretly thanked heaven for, 
and she was led in triumph from the stool by Mr. 
Crackerly, while every tongue expressed its sense 
of gratitude for her condescension, and admira- 
tion of her execution. "Now Mr. Sweetman, 
will you kindly oblige us V" said Mrs. Thornberry, 
with a sort of coaxing dignity ; and a pale youth, 
with a blue waistcoat and white satin straight 
jacket about his neck, immediately produced an 
elegant Concertina, and hinted his ac(iuircment 
of tjonie exquisite variations on " Annie Laurie." 
Of course ever}' one would be delighted to hear 
them ; but alas ! the young gentleman was either 
nervous, or had neglected to practice sufficiently, 
for he made a " sad mess " of poor " Annie ;" and 
even Mr. Crackerly, with all his good nature, 
advised him to " try something else ;" and we had 
another ten minutes of verv inferior entertain- 
ment to listen to. We had hoped at the conclu- 
sion to have a chance of some " talk" with Mrs. 
Flowcrflounce, who is "well up" in all the pri- 
vate scandal of Belgravia, and alwavs m.ikei 
herself "a charmmg companion," at the mere 
expense of truth and reput.ition. We had only 
just learned from her that Sir William Spooney 
had not himself into Jewish bondai^e to a fearful 
extent, and that Miss Flashem had eloped wit!i 
her papa's groom, when the first notes of " TIk 
Standard-bearer" struck us dumb, and we wen 
all stork-still for another quarter of an hour 
Mr. Crackerly had just handed the small youni 
lad)', who had most apnixipriately essayed this 
fine song, to her peat ; and we ventured to wall 
across the room, with the intention of jietling ou 
of a strong draught, and speaking to Mrs. Thorn 
berry on some interesting domestic topic. W< 
had only arrived at the important declaration 
that we thought her Fon E<lwanl was somewha 
stouter, when the old lady managed to place her 
self on half of her seat, and whispered, " Just si 
down on my chair, my dear, and give me you 
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opinion of Mr. SuokIin(;*8 Toioe. He is intended 
for the 8ta<!e, I believe, and they say he has a 
supt^rb * tenor/ " As Mr. Suckling had already 
conimenced work, and dear Mrs. Thornberry*s 
hand was on our shoulder, we could do nothinr; 
1p.<s than sit in a state of wretched cramp while 
Mr. Suckiinar strained and 8tru^<rled through an 
air from Robert U Dlable^ which we had heaixl 
Sims Reeves sing a few cvenin<!s before. We 
were waxing somewhat wrath at the continuous 
stretch of our patience; but alas I we were 
doomed to " music," and nothing else, for another 
hour, when '• supper " was spoken of. Mr. Ed- 
ward Thornbcrry took us into the back parlor, 
and confidentially informed us during our route 
over the three yards of passage, that his brother 
Henry, a hid of sixteen, was going to give a solo 
•n the violin in the supper-room. We frit in a 
sort of dry cold bath, and swallowed a sandwich 
of unknown constituency with desf)erate degluti- 
tion, attt'mpting, as desperately, to drown its 
memory in a glass of mysterious beverage, recog- 
nizeil at parties by kind-hearted ami amiable 
people as "sherry." "Do try a custard," said 
some one at our elbow. " Thank you," we re- 
plied ; " we have had enough of the tart;** and at 
this moment Mr. Crackerly knocked a knife- 
handle on the table to demand silence for the 
solo. The fiddle was out of tune, the fiddler was 
more eonceittd than competent; and sixteen 
pages of growl, ajueak, and scrape, sent us into 
the extremity of impatience. No sooner had 
Mr. Henry retired froni congratulations, and 
flung himself into the neighborhocxl of the tipsy 
cake, than Mr. Edward, who hacl managt*d to 
take family liberties with the decanters, volun- 
teereil, in the exuberance of his elevation, to 
favor us with. " The Gla-sses sparkle on the 
Board." We began to grasp for shei'r want of 
breath, and contemplated a polite escape from the 
harmonic meeting, when the last named gentle- 
man, on the strength of another jilass of jjort, 
which from its very opaque and sombre character 
must certainly have come from the " Shades." 
intimated that he had lately taken to study the 
Sax horn. We ara«<e from our chair, pushed 
t'jree ladies rather more into the wall, and has- 
tened up stairs to muflle ourselves, and depart 
before we lost all cnmniand over our temper. As 
we descendcil, Mrs. Thorn berry entreated us to 
listen to Edward, who was about to try a Swedish 
melo«ly on his horn. We believe we uttered 
some sli;»ht untruths about a sudden pain in our 
chest, and fought our way into a cab with nerv- 
ous intrepidity. O, what a relief it was to get 
out of that densely musical atmosphere; how 
earnestly we vowed never to accept another in- 
vitation to the Thorn berrys* parties, and how we 
mean to keep that vow. We will go and see 
them under any reasonable state of <liscomfort ; 
we will put up with " cold shoulder," weak tea, 
lengthened twilight — in short, with anything save 
an " entirely " musical evening. What a pity it 
is that people attempt what they have not the 
means to carry out properly. Our respect for 
the Thornberrys is unabated ; but they must ex- 
cuse our being again martyred at the shrine of a 
morbid infatuation. Now that we have vented 
our grumbling we will proceed to business, though 
we have a suspicion that " our boy Tom " holds 
our criticizing duties in as sad a light as we do 
the Tliornbt»rry's Apollonian feasts ; tor we hear 
that he has remarked as to our playinsr, " a pre- 
cious lot of stupid, ugly things." Wo must en- 
lighten him as to the. composers being sometimes 
in fault rather than ourselves." Eliza Cook. 



Anecdotes of Mozart 

At the first general rehearsal of Don Juan^ 
two amusing episodes o<"curred. Signora Bondini, 
who sang the part of Zerlina, was always at fault 
in the^«fl/e of the first act, where she has to call 
out for help. She eitner did not scream in the 
rioht place or else not loud enough ; this might 
easilv have produced confusion in the music, and, 
considering the importance of the situation, have 
civen the piece, in a dramatic point of view, a 
blow from which it might not have recovered. 
Mozart impatiently stepped on the stage, caused 



the last bars of the minuet to be repeated, and, 
at the instant Zerlina's voice should be heard be- 
hind the sc-enes, seized the lady so tightly by the 
waist that she cried out this time in good earnest. 
" Braca Donella ! — that is the way you must 
scream," said our hero. On coming to the 
churchyard scene, be stopped the rehearsal, as 
one of the trombonists who had to accompany 
the Commander's song, Di rider Jinirai^ made a 
mistake. The passage was repeated two or threo 
times, and, on each occa.<<ion, the same mistake 
occurred. The composer then left his place, and, 
coing to the incorrigible trombonist, explained 
how hp wished the passage to be played. Tlie 
musician answered rather drily : ** It is impossible 
to play it so, and I am not going to learn how to 
do it from you." " Heaven forbid that I should 
attempt to teach you the trombone, my good 
friend," replied Mozart, laughing. He then 
asked for pen, ink, and paper, and added two 
oboes, two clarinets, and two bassoons to the ac- 
companiment, at the same time altering the im- 
possible passage for the trombone. — Ouliblcheff. 



Kaintuck and tub Fiddler. — On board 
the steamer Indiana, in one of her trips dowu the 
Mississippi, were a large number of good natured 
passenjjers. They were seeking to while away 
the hours, according to their several notions of 
pleasure, and would have got on well but for one 
annoyance. 

There happened to be on board a Iloosier from 
the Wttbaah, who was going down to Orleans, 
and he had provided himself with an old violin, 
fancying that he could fiddle as well as the best 
man, and planting himself where he would at- 
tract notice, scraped away. The fellow couldn't 
fiddle any more than a setting hen, and the hor- 
rible noise disturbed his fellow passengers ex- 
cessively. 

A Frenchman of very delicate nerves, and a 
very fine musical ear, was especially annoyed. 
He fluttered, fidgeited, and swore at the *sacrc' 
fiddle. The passengers tried . various experi- 
ments to rid themselves of the Hoosier and his 
fiddle, it was no go — * He would music just as 

long as he please.' At last a big Kentuckian 

sprang from his seat saying, *I reckon I'll fix 
him,' placed himself near the amateur fiddler, 
and commenced braying with all his might. 
The effect of the move was beyond desc-ri[)tion. 
Old Kentucky brayed so loud that he drowned 
the screeching of the fiddle, and amid the shouts 
of the [>assenger8, the di.scomfitcd Hoosier re- 
treated below, leaving the victory of the unequal 
contest to the Kentucki.an and his singular tm- 
promptu imitation of Balaam's friend. The de- 
light of the Frenchman knew no bounds : quiet 
W'ls restored for the day. During the night the 
Kentuckian left the boat. 

The next mornins, after breakfast, the passen- 
gers were startled by the discordant sound of 
their old tormentor ; Iloosier had discovered that 
the coast was clear, and was bound to revenge 
himself on the passengers. Louder and worse 
than ever screamed the fiddle. The Frenchman, 
just seated to read his paper, on the fir^t sound, 
rose, looked anxiously round, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and then shouted, * Vare is he ? varc is he t 
Queeck, queeck, Mon Dieu ! Vare is Monsieur 
Kentucky, de man vat play on de jackass V 



Vor Dwight'i Joanukl of Mnale. 

From my Diary. Ho. L. 

New York, July 2.— Attended service to-day in the 
finest church, nrchitectundly considered^according to 
my notions — in the city, Dr. Tyng's. But why did they 
stick the graud organ away up there under the roof, so 
that the singers in that ball room music box, look about 
ns much like an integral part of the congregation, as the 
fiddlers in ilie ball-room aforesaid do like part and parcel 
of the dancing party. Perhaps the architect puts the 
makers of the music, and the makers of the fires, the 
door-keepers and the servants outside waiting on the 
coach-boxes, in the same category. However, no matter 
how it happened, there the singers are, hung up in one 



end of the room half way np to the ridge-polo. I ^at in 
the g:illcry about midw.iy of the church, and though 
placed where I thoa;;ht to hear the ringing most favor- 
ably, many of Anna StoneV splendid truropet-toneA came 
to the ear iicrf ff^ fortissimo, ^yxkXfff^ far, faint and feeble. 
I admit it is mere guess-work— but I do guess that sing- 
ing in tliat t>ox is labor of no onlinnry degree : &lic viU 
be heard, and her tones were the only ones of the quartet 
which at my seat could be followed. Low bass notes 
came distinctly to the ear, so did the upper notes of the 
tenor, bat faintly; as to the alto I heard no note, and 
when Anna Stone's notes fell into the lower register, I 
could hanlly cntch them. But how her fine, dear, 
upper notes rang on the car ! What can the Bo»(tonians 
do without her? But my disappointment at finding the 
music of that l>cautiful qu:irtot, with the excellent orgnn- 
phiying of Bri^tow, utterly hieficctive through the asinino 
stupidity of whatever powers that be, which hung the 
performers, like Hnman, fifty cubits high, has aroused 
all my old bile at the total di^regnrd of ull principles of 
acoustics on the part of the two-legged animuls, who 
hang out signs with the word ArchiUct painted upon it 
in big letters. 

Some centuries since a huge altar with a world of 
parnpliernalia was a necessity in the church, and a sort 
of sanctum sanctorum was built for it in form of uu ap>'s; 
and now, though we discard all the traps and trappings, 
we must be Goth.c, and have a chancel, though it dof§ 
render all the preacher pays inaudible to half tlic congre- 
gation. Then as what the pnest snid was always intoned 
and chanted, the form of the sanctum was of no iro|M>rt- 
ance. Furthermore in those days a sort of uniformity 
in the altar end of the church, and that opposite, was 
attained by a handnomc gallery supporting the organ, 
in many churches, producing as a whole a very beautiful 
efTccti As the ofiice of the choir was simply to respond 
to the priests, except in case of many singers and plenty 
of instrumental music, and as they sang in an unknown 
tongue, nothing was lo»t by elevating them high up above 
the people. In the large Catholic churches and cathe- 
drals of the old world any one who has been there will 
see at once that this is necessary in order to secure the 
proper correspondence l)etween priest and choir. But In 
churches of no great extent, where the singers are to 
sing English, and are supposed to lead the devotions of 
the people, and where their music is in no danger of 
being lost either in the distance or in the noise of peri- 
patetic crowds below, as in the cathedrals above referred 
to, what reason can the Vandal give for perching them 
up under the roof, as in a swallow's nest? Oh, that's 
Gothic. So it is — the very Gothic of the dark ages. 
Mr. Architect, let me inform you of a fact which seems 
to have entirely escaped your observation : it is not that 
our religious societies expend large sums for good music, 
and seldom succeed, owing to your ridiculous abortive 
labors to mimic^ne can't say imitate — the fine archi- 
tecture of the DARK AGES.— It is, that some of the most 
famous mathematicians, natural philosophers and scien- 
tific men of the la<^t hundred yean, have turned their 
thoughts to the subject of sound, and have made dis- 
coveries which it would not injure you to acquire some 
slight idea of; and that their discoveries, theories and 
opinions now form a separate branch of natural philo- 
sophy, called Acoustics. I charge you nothing for the 
information. 

If the magnificent organ of Anna Stone can stand the 
wear and tear of singing down across the great gulf 
which separates her from the rich men in the place below, 
I shall think it more wonderful than gver. Perhaps, 
considering how apt building committees are to meddle 
and make— that is, to meddle with the architect's busi- 
ness and make asses of themselves-^the fault may not 
always lie with the architect; but that all principles of 
the law of sound are violated and that continually, one 
has only to go to a selection of our fashionable churohes 
to find out. 

July 8.~So Harper** Migazine is starting that humbug 
story of Beethoven's last hours, which Gungl — not 
knowing lU falsity— used to tell with so much feeling. 
I wonder it has been so long in getting out, for I have 
had it in Genurtn these five years. It is sufficient, 1 liop«, 
to say that it belongs in the same category with those 
absurd and mawkish sentimentHlities, which, portly 
translated from Ludwig Hellstab and partly original, Mrs. 
EUet gave the public some time since under the title of 
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•* Nouvelleltes of tho Mu!>)cian8.*' " There is a river in 
Iff acedon ; and there is also moreover a river at Mon- 
mouth ** — the great composer did die, and just so much 
foundation Is there for tho foolish sketch in question. If 
I hiid the article hero from Berlioz on Lcnz*s book, which 
appeared some time since in Dudt/hVs Journal^ I would 
point out some of its errors and some of its more than 
doubtful anecdotes. But no matter, it is ea5ier to draw 
facts from the imagination and the newspapers than to 
go four thousand miles to Vienna for them— as I know 
alas ! by experience. Fry said the other dny, " there is no 
such thing as a correct biography/' and I l)egin to believe 
him. 

Freundinn asks mo what I mean by pennyroyal tunes, 
or rather why I called our old Billings and Holden 
fuguing tunes by that name. I have beard them so 
called formerly, I suppose by country singers, who bad 
a sort of a»sociution in their ideas between the herb 
drinks and vocal music of their good old country grand- 
mothers. Pennyroyal is I believe exclusively an Ameri- 
can plant, and as typical of New England, as heather of 
Scotland, or wild thyme of Western Europe. And 
though Stevenson and one or two other obscure tune- 
makers of tlie last century in England really devised 
that sort of psalm tune, it was made in a few yean 
almost exclusively American. I reckon that some New 
England country feeling has associated Grandfather and 
Grandmother's tunes with their favorite remedy for the 
children's colds— We associate the fragrant pennyroyal 
tea with which we were filled, with the tune to which 
we were sung to sleep. 

And so with No. 60 1 close for the present this series of 
paragraphs, perhaps to be followed soon by a *' Musical 
Diary Abroad," perhaps some time or other to be re- 
sumed, who knows ? In glancing over the series I find 
here and there errora which have not been pointed out; 
but considering that, particularly along at first, the time 
generally devoted to Diarittica was the two hours after 
** sending up*' the last mail gleanings and dispatches for 
a morning paper— say from one to three A. M. — I am 
rather pleased to find so little which I would wish to blot 
out. There is a small circle of fViends who will part 
with the Diary with regret Dear friends, I hope it is 
bat for a time, and moreover that while it is suspended 
material will be gained to make it better and of real value 
when resumed, if ever. W^batever want of discretion 
and care it may have exhibited, it has been honest — too 
honest perhaps for Mr. Dwight's interest This is the 
praise which you— a baker's dozen only, I know — ^have 
accorded ; this the praise which I prefer. Adieu. 
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BOSTON, JULY 8. 1854. 
Schools for Solo Sisgen. 

That is a good suggestion of our ** Diarist," in 
last week's Journal, where, speaking of the admira- 
ble effect of Mr. Root's vocal teaching in the New 
York Institution for the Blind, and of bis Normal 
Music School, be asks : 

** Now, when we consider the immense amount 
of money which is paid in this city for singers in 
the le^iion of churcnes, why cannot some arrange- 
ment be made to enlarge this school at leaU to 
such an extent as to supply a certain number qf 
singers annually from the graduating classes ?" 

Why should not such a school be instituted in 
this city, as well as in New York ? Why not in 
all the principal cities V Let the generous and 
wealthy members of each worshipping society 
furnish the means of a good musical and vocal 
education for two or three or four young persons, 
of promising ability, with the understanding that 
in return they give their services in the choir on 
Sundays for a year or more, as may be agreed. 
Let a Normal School be founded for this purpose, 



with the best teachers and professors ; a School 
which may also train up music teachers, as well as 
choristers, like the Normal Institute, of Messrs. 
Mason, Root and others in New York. The only 
difllculty would be in organization, in finding 
wise directors, suitable teachers, and getting the 
thing well started. It would be sure to gain 
strength by its own momentum, and to grow into 
very considerable importance. For the whole 
problem of the material where-withal is solved 
from the outset It is only to take the money, 
which is already expended, often wasted, upon 
salaried singers, and with it secure as good or 
better singers, with a never failing spring or 
nursery of song besides. The good already ac- 
complished in the very rudimentary Schools, 
Conventions, Teachers' Institutes, &c., which have 
been so popular in our land, shows how much 
might be done, by equal persistency and tact in 
organization, towards a more advanced and really 
artistic standard of musical culture. If the lead- 
ing amateurs and appreciators of true music in 
several or all of our religious societies, without 
regard to sect or creed, would meet and take 
counsel together, sketch out a working organiza- 
tion, select the fit directors and committees for the 
employment of teachers, &c., and present the 
whole thing in a somewhat concrete and earnest 
shape, who can doubt that their appeal for funds 
to carry out the scheme would meet with a most 
generous and hearty response in nine churches 
out of ten ? 

What would supply the church choirs, would 
also remedy the grand defect of those sublime 
sacred oratorio performances, which have so long 
been the custom and the pride of Boston. We 
have most efiicient choruses. Our Handel and 
Haydn Society, our Musical Education Society, 
our Mendelssohn Choral Society, are either of 
them adequate, at all times, to a satisfactory in- 
terpretation of the sublime "Messiahs" and 
'* Creations," in all respects except the solo songs 
and more especially the passages of recitative. 
To hire the Linds and Sontags, the Phillipses and 
Badialis and Sims Reeveses for this purpose is 
financially impossible. We must be thankful that 
such God-sends come occasionally. But the 
main reliance, for soprano, alto, tenor and bass 
solos, as well as for the chorus, must be on our 
own domestic talent 

Now the standard of excellence in solo singing 
is vastly higher than it was a few years since in 
this community. We are getting to be almost as 
exacting as European audiences : — that is, we, 
the sincerely music-loving — while the all-confident 
Young American ambition, that extends to all 
spheres, prompts not a few to affect at least to be 
even more fastidiously exacting. Very creditable 
examples we have had of native, and sometimes 
almost self-taught, solo-singing at the oratorios. 
But wo need still better ; we need the same na- 
tive talent refined in the higher schools of Art ; 
and we need a never-failing fountain of still new 
supplies of such. Newspaper praise is cheap, 
and so is the support of friends, and audiences, 
as a general rule, are kind and patient listeners. 
But for that that shall really charm and satisfy 
all, by the pure power of Art, apart from per- 
sonal considerations, wc must depend on some- 
thing better than mere chance resources. 

It is therefore with great pleasure that we no- 
tice a movement just commenced in this direction 
by the government of our good old Handel and 



Haydn Society. From what source could it more 
properly proceed ? By a vote of the Trustees, 
June 12tb, it was decided to establish a *' Solo 
School," with competent Professors and Teach- 
ers, *Uhe especial object of which shall be to 
teach and practice the Solo and Concerted music 
of the various Sacred Works and Oratorios of 
the great composers, usually rendered at the 
Society's Winter Concerts." This resolution 
was laid before a large meeting of the members 
of the Society, held in the Messrs. Chickering's 
rooms last week, and was unanimously approved. 
The organization of the School is already com- 
plete, and its first session was announced for 
Thursday evening last, when candidates were to 
be examined and classes formed. By the sub- 
joined "Regulations and Conditions" it will be 
seen that the plan in its economical aspect is 
essentially the same which our "Diarist" pro- 
poses for the benefit of the church choirs : i. e. 
the Society educates the singers for the sake of 
their services in its oratorios. 

let. The School shall be under the direct super- 
vision of the President, Vice President, Secretary, 
and two Trustees, chosen at any rej^ular meeting 
of the Board. It shall be open to the visits of all 
the members of the Government, but to none 
others. 

2d. It shall have a Pianist, and such vocal 
Teacher or Teachers as the Board of Trustees 
shall from time to time appoint ; said^ Pianist 
being the accompanist at all meetinf^s in cinss, 
and said vocal Teacher or Teachers giving lessons 
in private and in class, as may be desired, or as 
will best serve the interest and purposes of the 
School. 

3d. The School shall be open to any member 
of the Society, and such ladies as the Board of 
Trustees may invite, who, possessing proper capa- 
cities and vocal ability, shall pass an ifV>proved 
examination before the Supervisors, and who shall 
sign their names, assenting to its Regulations and 
Conditions. 

4th. During such portions of the year as the 
Board of Trustees shall determine, it shall hold 
weekly evening sessions in class, for the teaching 
and practice of such sacred music as the Super- 
visors may appoint or approve, and lessons in 
^private shall be given when deemed necessary or 
advisable. 

Sih, Members of the Society, lady-students, 
and others entering the School, will be expected 
to be punctual in attendance at all class meetings 
and lessons, and to practice and sustain all such 
solo or concerted parts as may be assigned them. 

6th. The instructions of this School being 
wholly gratuitous to the members, they shall, on 
their part, when desired by the Solo Committee 
of the Board of Trustees, render such aid and 
tervice at the Winter Concerts and Rehearsals of 
the Society as may be required of them during the 
year. 

7th. Amateurs and others interested in sacred 
music, wishing the practice of this School, may be 
admitted to its weekly sessions by a vote of the 
Board of Trustees, upon special conditions, and 
the payment of fifteen dollars, for the term of 
three months' practice and instruction. 

8th. Any dereliction of duty or requirement on 
the part of members, students, professors, or teach- 
ers, connected with this School, shall be left solely 
to the President, Vice President, and Secretary, 
and their action in any case referred to them shall 
be final. 



J. L. Fatrbatiks. Pres. 
Gborgs Hkws, Vice Pres. 
H. L. Ha z ELTON, Sec'y. 
L. B. Barnes, Trustee, 
I. I. Harwood, 



it 



Board of 
' Supervi»or9, 



We understand that Mr. Arthursox has been 
engaged as principal vocal ^acher, and that Mr. 
MuLLER, the organist and maestro al cembalo of 
the society will ofiiciate as pianist. But the spirit 
of the plan is generous and contemplates the 
bringing in of various teachers, as the peculiar 
wants and aptitudes of scholars may require. 
With such provisions, and under such managers, 
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especially with such energetic and far-secing 
economy as now occupies the presidential chair of 
the Society, the Solo School seems destined to 
succeed, and with wise management may grow to 
the importance of a true Classical Academy of 
Song ; for the music, which is to form the theme 
and staple of their study, is of the loftiest char- 
acter and by the greatest masters ; and when to 
this is added the opportunity of the best vocal 
and aesthetic training, we shall have assurance of 
such sound artistic culture in our younz men and 
women blessed with voices, as shall erelonnr make 
it a pleasure rather than an exercise of patience 
to listen to their recitatives and arias in those 
noble oratorios, in which one has so often longed 
for the great choral floods of harmony to roll forth 
that he might all forget the personalities of 



singers. 
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Music in M ilwankie. 

A truly musical friend in that remarkably 
musical city sends us the following pleasing infor- 
mation : 

" There is not much going on here now in the 
musical line, it being so late in the season. I came 
just in time for the last concert of the Milwaukic 
^lusical Society — the forty-second since its com- 
mencement about five or six years ago. Consid- 
ering all the circumstances, I was really very 
much pleased with the performances. The active 
members are nearly all amateurs and a good deal 
of credit is due to their Director, Mr. Balatka, 
a very energetic and eflicient man, for the way 
in which ho devotes himself entirely to the im- 
provement and rise of his charge. He has estab- 
lished a school for the training of vocal and in- 
strumental forces and does wonders in the cause 
of music. I venture to say that Milwaukie is far 
ahead of any other Western and many an Eastern 
city in this respect At this concert I was par- 
ticularly pleased with the choruses, which were 
remarkable for fine, fresh voices (all German, I 
think) and very correct shading. There were 
two or three of them, an overture, a tenor solo, 
the soprano duct from the Freyschiifz, an andante 
from a Quintet by Onslow, beautifully played 
by amateurs, and, as the only piece of humbug, a 
flute solo with variations, &c. The audience was 
as much interested as any one could wish. 

" During the winter there are private quartet, 
quintet and siitging clubs which meet regularly 
and play and sing good music." 



Opera in Hew York. 

Max Maretzek opened the first specimen of 
his new importation of singing birds in Castle 
Garden on Friday evening of last week. The 
heat and the approaching bustle of the " glorious 
Fourth " reduced his audience, which nevertheless 
was numerous, and the first impression, as de- 
scribed by trustworthy reporters, was encouraging 
for the success of the new troupe. The piece 
was the oft repeated Lucia di Lanunermoor, which 
was also given on the second night. The orches- 
tra is said to be large and eflective, only laboring 
under the old infirmity of too much brass, at 
least of the trombone genus, so liberally expended 
throughout the whole play as to leave no possibil- 
ity of any climax at the end. The principal 
singers, as we have before stated, were all new 
names. Three stepped to the footlights upon this 
occasion, and it has been hinted that Max was 



still keeping his prime cards in reserve. These 
three acquitted themselves honorably, as we may 
judge from the Courier ^' Enquirer critic's brief 
notes, which agree essentially with those of other 
papers. He says: 

Donna Valerie Gomez, the soprano, is slight 
in figure and not devoid of personal beauty ; and 
as is her person so is her voice. It is thin but 
not unpleasant in quality ; and were it not for an 
unfortunate proclivity to singing sharp, she would 
make a very acceptable prima donna. She sings 
delicate passages in her middle register with much 
neatness. She is (juite self-possessed ; but has no 
remarkable trait of style or personal bearing. 

Signor Neki Beraldi has one of the sweetest 
and purest tenor voices, perhaps the sweetest and 
purest, ever heard in this country. Its quality is 
delicious, its compass more than ordinary, and its 
volume quite sullicient to enable him to give good 
eflect of light and shade to his performance. This 
charming voice he uses with an undeniably cor- 
rect method ; and if his singing did not lack in- 
telligence and fervor he would cause us to think 
less regretfully of some of his predecessors. Like 
the soprano he has no striking characteristics of 
style or manner. He is quite young and in per- 
son is much like Mr. Anderson, the tragedian. 

The baritone, Signer Graziani, we welcome 
as a much desired acquisition to our operatic force. 
Young, with a fine person, a manly carriage, and 
no little histrionic ability, he has also a voice of 
noble quality and volume. He has that nameless 
power, sometimes called magnetic, sometimes sym- 
pathetic, of making an impression on his audience, 
they cannot tell why or how. He made the de- 
cided success of the evening. His style is some- 
thing like that of Badiali ; of whom, however, ho 
has the advantage only in his youth, and the 
freshness of his voice. 

The pei-formance passed off very pleasantly, 
with the usual encores, and the summons before 
the curtain after each act. Max Maretzek 
was warmly received, and directed the orchestra 
with all his wonted spirit and skill. 

The next piece put upon the stage (Thursday 
of this week) was Maria di Rohan^ with Mme. 
Bertucca-Maretzek for soprano, and Signora 
Mart IN e d'Ormy, said to be a remarkable con- 
tralto. If Maretzek has organized a company 
who average well throughout, so that an entire 
opera is done artistically, it may be greater gain 
to opera-lovers than the old plan of one or two 
bright stars with a nebulous surrounding of infe- 
rior talent. It was rather severe trumpet-blow- 
ing, however, in his first general announcement, 
where this new troupe was declared to embrace 
" the greatest array of talent ever brought to- 
gether in this country or in Europe " 1 The lack 
of antecedent fame, on the part of nearly all 
these singers, need not forebode failure. Had we 
not Bosio all unheralded ? Was not the enthu- 
siasm she created here in Boston prelude and 
prophecy of the great fame which she has since 
created in Paris and in London ? 

There is light English Opera again at Niblo's : 
which means that the same four familiar pieces of 
the Auber and Balfe stamp are taking their turn 
again ; viz : the ** Enchantress," ** Bohemian 
Girl," " Crown Diamonds," and " Daughter of 
the Regiment." Mme. Anna Tiiillon, after 
charming plenty of gold from California wallets, 
is again playing the "Enchantress" to the delight 
of Broadway crowds. 



Oratorios next Winter. 

Our three oratorio societies are vigorously or- 
ganizing for the next autumn and winter cam- 
paign. What the old Handel and Haydn Society 
are doing, we have told above. The incorpora- 



tion and choice of officers of the Mendelssohn 
Choral Society we have also chronicled. The 
Musical Education Society, too, have just unani- 
mously accepted an act of incorporation granted 
by the last Legi?lature, and chosen the following 
officers for the ensuing year : 

President, (W. F. Goodwin, Esq. declining a re- 
election J George A. Lord ; Vice President, Alvah 
Spear j Financial Secretary, James D. Kent j Re- 
cording Secretary, Wm. B. Merrill ; Treasurer, 
Washington Warren ; Librarian, Wm. F. Smith ; 
Directors, James W. Bailey, Joseph Sherwin, N. 
Bioughton, Jr., Geo. T. Stearns, John Albree, Jr., 
James B. Hill, H. W. Bowen. 

Here is material and power enough, to say 
nothing of the stimulus of wholesome emulation, 
to realize a rich sca.son in tliis noble branch of 
lyric Art. May wise counsels and high aspira- 
tions only prevail ! Especially in the most im- 
portant matter of the selection of works for study 
and performance. Such opportunities are too 
precious to be waat«d, or half waste<l upon trifles, 
upon unsatisfactory humdrum pieces ; upon repe- 
titions of Neukomm's " David," for the gratifica- 
tion of some who are fond of the easy shouting 
in its choruses ; or upon such a sickly thing as 
Donizetti's " Martyrs," which consumed a winter 
of sufh rare advantage as the having Hattox 
for director; or upon the idle beating about for 
novelties which do not pay, — at least, which yield 
no lasting satisfaction. We never yet have had 
too many of the standard, master oratorios. The 
" Messiah " and the " Creation " are well known, 
and pretty sure to recur periodically. " Samson " 
and " Judas Maccaba»us," too, have had their fair 
share of attention in these past years. But 
where is the grandest of grand oratorios (so far 
as its mountain ranges of great chorus are con- 
cerned, — and it is the choruses which constitute 
the real power and charm of oratorios, until we 
have the greatest solo singers) — where is " Israel 
in Egypt?" Mendelssohn's "St. Paul," and 
" Elijah," too, are yet far from having reached 
the hearts of our people, as they are surely 
bound to do when they shall have been repeatedly 
and fairly heard. 

We ipake bold to express the hope, therefore, 
and very earnestly, that, what with all this choral 
material, the next winter may not fail to give us 
at least these two things : the *• Israel in Egypt " 
and the " Elijah." Both are difficult, but both 
are of the enduring and the glorious order, and 
such as will reward with the sweetest sense of 
difficulties overcome to admirable purpose. The 
contrast in the characters of these two pieces, too, 
will bring them fitly into one season's programme ; 
the one being altogether choral, epic and sublime, 
with but few solos, some of which might be omit- 
ted, although their Handelian quaintness is well 
worth preserving ; the other so dramatic, modern, 
Mendelssohnian. Will not some one or two of 
our societies see it worth their while to put aright 
hearty, earnest season's work into the preparation 
of these two things 1 

How far the Societies may have already shaped 
their programmes we are nor informed. We only 
know that the Mendelssohn Society have voted 
to give the " Messiah " on Christmas Eve ; have 
already this summer made some studies upon 
Beethoven's noble Mass in C, under the conduc- 
torship of Mr. Ryan ; and are expecting to receive 
a (to us) new oratorio by Lindpaintner, called 
" The Widow of Nain." 
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M. Julmkn's Spkkcii. — The Musical Re- 
view giivcs the followinfj verhafiin report of the 
prcat Conductor's remarks on being crowned by- 
Mr. Frv : 

*'L}nli('« nn«l Gontlomon.l nm totiilly iinnble to cn- 
cmiiitor this scfiio. It is one puoh as 1 iiftvcr before cx- 
TiOriiMired, Mich a multitude, and such enthusiasm. 
\Vh:it have I d'ine in ilcsorvo it ? | Cheers niui lou<l a[)- 
pl5m».e.l I h:»v('inciely fulfilled luy de>-tiny. All thinp^ 
Imvc their destiny, the least hisect with the ptoudeut 
ni:iu, nnd tlu'ie is n<» honor in the one more than the 
other. 1 did not expect to succeed the first year in 
America. I expected to fail, the (h-st voir, and the sec- 
ohil year, and the third year. It was five years in Paris 
hefoie I ciaild hnild up a reputation, and 1 anticipated it 
would be five before I c«"uld fully succeed here. IJut 
vou are too kind to nie. | Cries of No, no, and cheers.] 
Vou bear ine on to inimediato success. I have cndeav- 
ore«l to do someihiii;; iu this country by briiiplnoj greater 
ma-^^es of artiMs tcv^ether than had yet avseniMed. But 
I mu*t not for^'ct what wa« done before, 'i'liere were 
already great arii«^is here; there was the Phdharinonic 
Society, and the Harmonic Society, nnd tho«e of other 
cities, *hodu"« honoiidile to any capital iu the world. 
[Loud appliiu^e.l Then, too, as to comnosition. The 
gentleman who ha-s just addre^^ed you, Mr. Fhy, ns a 
composer of music, for the orclipstn^, in the romintic 
.«ch(X)l of grandeur, is equal to any in Kurope, any in 
the world. Then there is Mr. r»i:isTt»w, (turning to that 
gentleman, wlio was on the platform,) who in classic 
mu-ic, in the sym]'li(«ny, or the quartet, will compare in 
yanity with the classic masters, and hold his place of 
lionor." [Renewed app]au'«e.j 



For Europe! 

Our friend the "Diarist" (whom we may as 
well call by his true name, Alexander W. 
TiiAYKR,Esq., recently of the New York Tribune), 
has taken passage for next Saturday in the good 
ship *' Orpheus " — appropriate name ! — for Bremen. 
For several years he has been engaged in collect- 
ing and digesting the materials for a Life of Beet- 
hoven ; and with a view to the further prosecution 
of those inquiries, ns well as for the recreation of 
a brain long overtaxed, he now revisits Germany. 
In spite of the valedictory sentences which close 
this present number of the *' Diary," our readers 
may expect still to hear from him in the shape of 
Diary and Musical Letters from Abroad. Success 
go with him ! 

Mr. Otto Dresel, our accomplished pianist and 

teacher, sails in ihesteamcr of thisday for Europe. 
Ill health prompts him to seek three months' recre- 
ation among his many friends in London, Paris, on 
the Rhine, in Frankfort, Leipsic, Weimar, and 
other musical cities in Germany. We hope to see 
him back in October, with renewed health, ready 
to meet his pupils and to give us more of those 
choice concerts. 

Dr. S. P. TucKEFMAN, after doing a good work 
in Greenfield, proposes to leave again, on the 2Gth 
of the present month, for England. 
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FJANOSI PIANOSI PIANOS! 
SARQAINS IN PIANOS. 

The sulmrrlbeni h»V€ In ptorw new German Itowwond 6?^ 
octave Pinnop, at 92(i0 Wnmnted fully equal to the Boston 
and New York plauos, and odo hundred dollikra cheaper. 
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O. P. RKKD A Co. 

13 Treniont St., opposite the Mnaeum. 



Q. ANDRt &. 00. 
FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 

GIRARD HOUSB BXJIIiDlNGS, 

xi:;th btkbit, aboti ciiebtnot, 
July 1 PHILADELPniA. 

MTX8ICAL NOTICR 

T. BRICHKR, Teacher of the Orpran, Piano-Forte and 
Singing, hnvlng rioeed hi« rotirie<-tion ax OrfpiniHt of the Bow* 
doin Snimn* Churcti, hrm reutoTeU to No. l}i Trvmont Itow, 
where ho will be happy to rereiv«s appllcaiious for his lerTireB 
aa Organist and Teat her of Muriu. Je 24 

ADOLFH KIELBLOCK, 




No. 30 ASH STREET, BOSTON. 

O^Communirationp may he left at Ur. Ditflon*8 muric nfore, 
No. 115 Wanfaliigcon Street. June 10. 



VOCAL MT7SIC IN CLASSES. 

The ander^Ifrned propoMA to giTe In^tnirtion to TouRa 
Lahirb in Olasbeb, to ITamilieb, and to Individuals, aamay 
be desired, in the 

Blcmentarjr Principles and Pmetlce of Vocal 

Music, 

According to the Pestalozzian or Inductive Method. 

The plan propoM^d will not Interfere with Instruction in the 
higher bninrhfH of Vocal Execution, Style, Kxprrsbion, etc. 
nor «ipor«f«le ltd necewity ; hut the great olyect will l>e, by 
the ePtJibli«hment of a xystrmalir^ well direrted, and adequate 
elementary rours', to enable pupiU to rrad even the mOMt diffl- 
rult mu»lc with eime and fluency — nnd thus eminently quality 
them to receive and profit by their instructions in the more 
atlTanced ftndif^ of the Art. 

New cla>isc8 formed whenever a sufficient number of pupils 
shall apply. The price of tuition will be regulated by the 
number of pupils In a class. Families and small classes met at 
their residences, if do^ired. 

Apply betwf^n tlio hours of 2 and 3 P. M., at the rooms of 
George J. Webb & Co, No. 3 Winter St. 

E. U. BLANCH A RB, 
TcaoLcT of the Piano, and Vocal Music in ClasseB. 

Residence, No. 24 West Cedar St. Boston. 

References : Messrs. George J. Webb, Lowell Bfason. je 17 



A. WERNER & L. J. HOEFFNER, 

DEALERS IN 

No. '265 ^WASHINGTON STREET, 

(CORRBR OP WINTER STREET.) 

PTANO-FOTtTK.**, Seraphlnes, Melodeons, OnltJirs, VIoHns, 
Tenors, Violoncellos, BnsKos. Clarinets, Flut««, Piccolos, 
Fifer*, Arconleons, Strings, Bows. etc. 

We shall keep on htind a great variety of the al)Ove named 
instruments, and shall endeavor to give satisfiiction to all 
purchasers, whether they dei>iru the best and highest priced, 
or the cheapest Instruments. Orders by letter will be carefully 
attended to. 

PIANO.S TO LET, TUNED AND REPAIRED. 

Mr. Werner will al«o continue to give instruction on the 
Piano, Organ, Flute, Violin and Guitar. Mr. Werner can he 
seen at the Sules-room, or in the evening at his residence. No. 
976 Washington St. May 27. 8m 



John Biinyan Still Lives I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

THE EKTIRl AND INIMITABLB ALLBOORT OF 

THE PILGRIM^S PROGRESS, 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containlug 2S0 human figures, l^sides all 
the scenes through which Christian paitsed, on his Journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
Uiis splendid production of human genius. 

Testimonials of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub* 
lish- have been received by the publisher, from the moHt dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEIVETT, Publisher. 

GEO- E. SICKELS i8 TRX oklt acthorizxd Aobnt roR Bos- 
ton. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, Cornhill. 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also — Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Not. 12. 

N. D. COTTON. 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

EngliBh, French, and American Stationery, 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

Wo. 13 Trcmont Rovr, Boston. 

%* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
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GEORGE J. WEBB & COS 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

ChamlMrs, No* 3 IVtntcr Street, Boston* 

AT this Establishment may he (bund an elegant and exten- 
siv« assortment of 

PIANO-FORTKS, 

at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the essential properties of Tone, Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 

HELODEONS AKD OITITABS. 

Mr. WebVs long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to a-Mure thoM persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvcuient to viriit Doston for the purpose of selecting 
an Instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination ; and those who may favor us with their orders, 
can iuiplic4tly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb's best Judg^ 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 

XT- SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS' PRICES. 

.... AOSNTB FOE. . . . 

Lighte, Kewton &/ Bradbury's Pianos, Kew York. 
Hallet. Davis & Co.'s do. Boston. 

Goodman So Baldwin*8 Melodeons. 
Feb 19 6m 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

CnORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn's Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Ilanders Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS ROOK, by Rakeb & Southard. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Pkat 

Georgo P. Beed 60 Co., Publishers, 
nov 6 18 Tremont Street. 

MARTIN'S aUTTARS. 

TIIR subsfiribers are sole atrents for this city, Ibr the sale « 
those Justly celcbrarcd Guitars. Prices from 930 to SOO. 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 

GEO. P. REED & CO., 18 Tremont Street. 

HEIRS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE 

THE MANUFACTURER Is In pocisesirion of numerous test 
monlals from distinguished Musical Professors, who hai 
used the greatly improvi^ ACTION PIANO, commending 
In high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs ( 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. UEWS, 8d5 Wa*hwgton St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER AND DEAIiER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 IVaahlngton Street, Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, f TO LE: 
Apr. 10. tf 

MANUEL FEN0LL08A, 

PROFKSSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Giut*s Block, corner of Washlngto 

and Summer Streets. 

References. 
Messrs. Crtokxxtvo, J. P. Jbwbtt, Geo. Pfxchard, Bostoi 
Messrs. GxoROS Pkabopt, B. II. SiLSsn, Salem. 

Jan. 21. Sm. 



PIANIST AND TEACHBB OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor In the higher branch< 
of Piano playing. Mr H. mav be addresred at the musi 
stores of Nathan RicnARnso.t , 282 Washington St. or 6. ] 
Run & Co 17 Tremont Row. 

RuxRXKCa :— Mrs. C. W. Ixirlng, 88 Mt. Ternon Sc. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 

LESSONS IN siNoma. 
FREDERIC RUDOLPH 

RESPECTFULLY announces his intention to remain in Bo 
ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (Unite 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. RIcl 
ardson. 8m Feb. 11. 

MUe. OABBIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

0ITX8 

INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANG 

AKD MAT BX APDEI88BD AT 

Feb. 4 Sm 55 HANCOCK STREET. 

Mr. OTTO DBESEL 

Will return to Boston by the first of October, when he will 1 
prepared to receive pupils on the piano-forte. 

Address meanwhile at this office. 

J. B. WHEATON, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or The 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Beo 8. 

MRS. nOSA GAHCIA DE RIBA8, 

TEACHER OF THE 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING &.GUITAR 

9 Scneea St.y eomer Harrison ATenne. 

MR. De RIB A 9 will give Instruction on the Oboeai 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, k 
Boston, April 23. 8m 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE 

Residence No. 50 Knecland Street. 

Oct. 8. dm 

A. W. FRENZEL, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
No. Acorn St.y (between Chestnut and Mt.Ternon St 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 
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In all its various branches, 
XATLT AND FBOMFTIiT EXECUTED, 
BY EDWARD Ju BAI.CH, 

<!^ffi£e journal of f^nsU, No. 21 ^c^ool ^t. 

Th« MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded him by the MaM. 
larlteble Mechanic Amoctation fo^ superior workmanship, 
%y be seen at his olBce. 

O* MUSIC prepared for 8iereotyplnf[f« 



GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 

HOOBE'S EHCTCLOPJEDIA OF lUSIC : 

COMPILED BT JOHN W. MOORE, 

ith Che anistance of other diatlngui^hed men In the musical 
>r1d. The intention of the author is to malce a moat com- 
ete and thorough work of the above, which will be a desid- 
Uum in the world of music. It mill be published In one 
!gant Royal OctaTo volume of about 900 pages, double col- 
ons, and will contain a complete 

Dlettonary of Slnatcal Terms, 

HISTOBT OF THE SCIEKCE OF MUBIO, 
na the earliest time to the present, a 

Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 

description of all known Musical iNsraniisifTS, with the 
Lmea.or the most distinguished makers, und a romplctc Musl- 
1 Bk)graphy of over three thoueand of the roost di8tingni»>hed 
nnpoaers and Musicians who have ever lived. Mr. Moore has 
cut several yean in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
Ing through the pr«M as rapidly as will comport with 
curacy. 

P. S.— The above splendid work, which will prove Invaluable 
every professional musician, and to every amateuTf will be 
ady this spring ; we hope in the month of March. It has 
en delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
and the difficulty of »tereotyptng a work so full of examples, 
le delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound In cloth, will be C4 00. 

The price, bound in half calf, will be. . . .4 50. 
JOHN P. JKWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Comhiil. Boston ; 
JEVVETT, PROCTOR k WORTHINOTON, 

Cleveland. 
Will be for lale by all the book and music dealers in the 
nntry. 2m Feb. 11. 



FEACHER OF MUSIC, 

ly be addressed at Mr. 0. DIT80N*R, 116 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. R1CHARDS0N*8, 282 Washington St. 

BirSRBWOXB. 

Mrs. Famham, 

6 Copeland st. Rozbury. 
Epes Sargent, Esq. 
|{ev. Mr. Iluotlogton. 
Hon. J. J. Clarke, 27 State st. 

Julyl 



»hn S. Dwight, Esq. 

Ditaon, Esq. 
. Richardson, Esq. 

Berry, Esq. 28 Pearl st. 

A. Hanson, Esq., 6 Bath st. 
. Crocker, Esq. 6 dhawmut av. 



E. R. BLANCHARD, 

BACIiCli OF T11¥l PlA?IO A?iD ORGAN. 

07*TBRM8 MODERATE. 

Besidence, 24 "West Cedar Street. 
RfftTtnce, Gxo. J. Webb, Esq. May 20. 

Signor ATJGUSTO BENDEIiABI, 

( F ROM NAPLES,) 

'EAOHER OF SINGINO. 

Besideiioe, 'Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 18 tf 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF mUSIC, 

965 HITsMlkington Street, Bostoik* 

Oct. 18. 8d 



Oermaiiia Serenade Band. 

IHS SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
L by applying to 

H. B TELTOW, ifg^nl. 
U14tf 80 Fayette Street. 



CHICKERINQ & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



Apr 29 



ir A B E R O O HI s , 

TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 



THE MODERN SCHOOL 



— POa THS — 



HAS MET AVITU THE GREATEST POSSIBLE SUCCESS 
and has created more excitement among Instruction Book 
makers and publishers than any other Method before heard of; 
for the reason that n u bomxthiko rxw, axd TaoaoirouLT 
ADArTBD TO ITS PURPOSK. It is a ** Yankee " invention, and 
the only work in existence that Is universally commended 
uotviikstanding the grtat opposition w/tith has so long been 
maintiuntd against every musical work from the pen of an 
American. The Author feels much flattered with the interest 
both foreign and American Professors liave taken in introducing 
his method ; it certainly is its best recommendation. The 
" MoDX&H School " Is not only known in tliis country, but in 
Germany, France and England. 

Publishers, both at home and abroad, already feel the In- 
fluence of this Instruction Book, and it has induced them to 
overhaul their old and long-foxgotten "Methods," shake off 
the dust and disguise them in a modem suit, and present them 
to the present generation as something new. In foct, every 
work less than a hundred years old Is now making its re-app««ar^ 
anee. 

THE MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE Is 
bound to sustain its reputation and we challenge any publisher 
in this country or In any other, to produce a method for the 
Piano tliat has stood or will stand the same examination and 
criticism as the Modtm School /or the Piano- Forte. 

The Author, Mr. NATHAN RICHARDSON, has Just re- 
tamed -from Europe, where he lias met with the most flattering 
success with his Instruction Book, it having passed a criticiij 
examination by the most distinguislied teachers, and l>een 
pronounced a great improvement upon all other methods 
by the highest authority of the old country. 

Among the many Professors who examined this woric, and 
gave their written recommendations, we wUI mention 

JULIUS KNORR, 

(well known in this country,) who admitted to tlw Author 
personally that there is no instruction book at the present day 
that will compare with the MODERN SCHOOL as regards 
trae merit, and will answer so folly its purpose. He gave hit 
written testimonial as follows : 

After a caxvful examination of ** The Modern School for the 
Piano-Forte," by Mr. Nathan RlchardK>n, 1 am convinced that 
it presents a full and accurate compendium of all that is most 
eMential to the acquirement of a good execution. It has, 
moreover, the merit ot entire consistency in its system of fln> 
gering, which Is occasionally new, but always thoroughly 
adapted tp iu end. The work cannot be sufficiently reeum- 
nifuded, especially to those players who make vti(uo>tiy, or 
brilliant execution, one end of their studies. An interesdng 
feature of Uie book will certainly be found by many in its anar 
tomical descriptions of the bones, muscles, and ligumonts of 
the hand. J UUUS KNOKii. 

Le^siCf Aprilj 1364. 

Those who are about to purchase an Instruction Book for 
the Piano-Forte should not fail to examine this work before 
any other, and they will be satisfied that it Is the most tho- 
rough, progressive and comprehensive method ever publlilMd, 
and those who practice out of it will improve wonderfully. It 
Is also decidedly cheaper than any other. Why? Because it 
contains 248 pages, and Is printed npon the finest paper, em- 
bracing several beautiful colored plates, and bound in splendid 
embossed olotb, tvX\ gilt; presenting the most magnificent 
appeazBDoe of any music book ever laid upon the piano. 

Bincle oopy, 94. 

To satisfy the Public that the 

MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE 

is the best Instruction Book published, we give for reference 
the following names of distinguislied Profteesors of Musie, who 
have given the most complimentary recommendations : 



LOWELL MASON, 
GEO. J.* WEBB, 
ALFRED JABLL, 
WM. MASON, 
GEO. F. ROOT, 
W. B. BRADBURT, 
A. DREYSCHOCK, 
OTTO DRESEL, 
CARL BEROMANN, 
A. KREIS8MANN, 
F. H. HOWARD, 
AUGUST GOOKEL, 
A. W. FRENZEL. 
A. KIELBLOCK, 
A. T. TUORUP, 



S. A. BANCROFT, 
F. G. HILL, 
J. B. WIIEATON, 
N. B CLAPP, 
H. PERABEAU, 
W. R. BABCOCE, 
W. C. GLYNN, 
F. F. MULLER, 
L. H. SOUTHARD, 
J. TRENKLE, 
T. BRICHER, 

A. BAUMBACH. 

B. F LEAVENS, 
JAMES FLINT, 
ED. BRUCE, 



NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW, 

NEW YORK MUSICAL WORLD AND TIMES, 

DWIGUT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



Published at the 

MUSICAL EXCHANQE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston, 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, 



and for sale at all the principal MuMc Stores in the Uiilted 
States and Englinh Provinces. All orders promptly executed. 
N. B. — A list of recommendations, from one to two hundred, 
may be had on application to the author. 



The name of KNOBB in commendation of an 
Instruction Book has often been soufi^ht, and 
when obtained considered a leading induce- 
ment for Teachers and Scholars to adopt the 
work. Here we have a Method by Knorr him- 
self, in which is comprised all that vast accumu- 
lation of Musical Knowledge, as it relates to the 
Piano, which has made his name so celebrated, 
and his word of approval so desirable. 

THOSE, THEREFORE, WHO HAVE ADOPTED A WORK 
BECAUSE JULIUS KNOTLB. RECOMMENDED IT, 
WILL NOT FAIL DULY TO APIMiEClATE A VOLUME OF 
INSTRUCTION DIRECTLY FROM THE PEN OF THAT 
TALENTED ARTIST. 

THE MOST COMPLETE 

FIANO-FOBT13 INSTBUCTION BOOK 

OF THE AGE. 



A. E. JniiLLER'S mETHOD 

rOB TBI 

aiviscn BT 
JT7LITJS KNOBB, 

TBAHSLAVBD PBOH TUB OXBMAV BT 

G. A. SCHMITT. 



The Mtuieal World and Times says of this work : ** It If 
admirably suited to pnmiote the study of the Piano-Forte, for 
it is one of the moat complete works, In this line, ever pub- 
lished in this country, while It is based on the soundest prin- 
ciples of teaching. MUHer seises upon the pupil trom tlie 
earliest age, and from the simplest lessons leads him, step by 
step, methodically to the fhllrat development of his physical 
powers, and to the highest acquirements of the instrament. 
There is one part of this Method which cannot be too highly 
praised ; this is the developement given by the author to the 
Exercises with the hand in a quiescent state. Explanations on 
embellishments, musical elocution, and other matters are given 
with particulars entirely new. An excellent chapter ii de- 
voted to the performance In two and more parts (strict style) 
of eaiih hand separately ; a novelty in Inatraction books as 
yet publijihed In this country. We recommend tlie book to 
the attention of both professional men and such musical ama- 
teurs as arrt desirous of becoming able and correct players on 
an instrument whose resources are boundless, and wIiom popu- 
larity is daily increasing." 

Numerous letters have already been reorived fttmi distin- 
guished Professors of Music, copies of many of which will soon 
be published. There is but one opinion expressed rrepectlng 
MUller and Knorr*s Method, and that Is earnest in its praise. 

From lengthy nodees of the Boston press, the following an 
selected:— 

" This volume contains all that is required to make not only 
a good, but an admirable pianist."— Bobtox Atlas. 

** A pupil who shall follow the rudimenu here given, cannot 
foil of becoming an aooomplislied performer.^*— TBaivBcairr. 

** A lesacy of inestimable «orth to our growing lov« of the 
Art'— PoiT. 

" An elaborate and valuable dinetoiy to the art of ptano- 
forte plBying."— Tbavbllxb. 

^ It contains a plainer system of instruction than we remem- 
ber to have ever met with in any similar publication."— An. 
Uniok. 

" One of the best, if not the veiy best (notwithstanding the 
aeknowIedginS excellence of Bertini^s Method) Piano Instruction 
Book ever published in this conntiy."— Pbivatbbb. 

" Best and moat thorough Method for the Piano ever pub- 
lished. Even old players will deem It a valuable companion."' 
— CsauTiAV Fbebmah. 

" This is unquestionably a work of superior excellence "— 

PATBriHDXB. 

This translation has been made by a German teacher, who 
brought to the task the results of a long experience in Piano- 
forte teaching, both In this country and in Bnrope. 

The German Text will be found valuable to many Tcachen 
and Scholars. 

The work is comprised in 170 large quarto pages. 

Complete, T^vo Parts In ome, $3* 

Sepsirate Psurts, each $%• 



The FIRST PART contains the Elements of Music, as ap- 
plied to the Piano; a systematic synopsis of the Rules of 
FlngeriDg ; explanations of different modes of Musieal Elocu- 
tion : interwoven in all of whkb Is a vseAil Guide to the 
Teacher. 

The SECOND PART treats of Mechanical Matters, or all 
that belongs to the department of Fiogpring exclusively. 
More fully carried out by Knorr in this, than In any of his 
other works. 

PubUshed by OLIVEB DITSON, Boston: 

Bbrbt k OoRDosf, New York: J. R. Godld, Philadelphia: 
D. A. Truax, Cincinnati : and by Music Dealers generally. 

(C^Copies can be sent by mail. 
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A Beview of the Hutory of Uuslo before 
Uozart 

BT A. OULIBlCDBFr. 
|C«itiiii»d Bran p. 107.) 
Before Gluck and Mozart ibis error was ox- 
CQMble. Tfae Irallan opera woa the beat that 
wu knoKD, or rather it was the only one, which 
ie»l\y vaa music. The friends oT music therefore 
bad no choice, and it is something altogether 
Dtttural to take the beat one knows, for the best 
thai is poasible. But if 1 fae&r to-daj a national 



opera music mentioned with n certain pride or a 
certain patriotic feeling, be it in what land it may, 
I realty do not understand what is meant b/ it. 
There are two kinds of mnaic, one of which is 
always confcasedlj- national, and the other really 
to : Ibete are popular melodies and the church 
song. The former, because they are a natural 
product and to a certain degree the expresuon 
of the inner life of the people that sings them, 
and consequently owe tbeir power, their merit 
anil their charm to this origin. They posseea the 
virtue of making things present to us ; a conjuring 
spell, (0 summon the dear and hdj images of the 
fatherland before our souls, the moment we hear 
them in certoio situations in which every one 
may sometimes find himself. The intrinsic mat- 
ter of a melody eitertfl no influence on the power 
of the impression, which it can awaken as a 
national song. A Swiss organist, living for away 
from his mountaina, will many a time prefer the 
ranz-dei-caclia to all the preludes of Bach and 
Handel. And the same feelings more or less are 
stirred in every man, to whatever people he may 
belong, especially when he hears melodies, which 
recall certain spots that are dear to him above all 
others, or events with which they chance to be 
peculiarly associated in his mind. 

Quite anatagous reasons secure, or sboald se- 
cure the special organization of the church song 
aiDoag natiotis attached to tbeir own cultus. This 
song may be Qood or bad music in itself; it passea 
for the best where it has long existed. Every- 
where the spiritual melodies have identifiod them- 
selves with the national religion ; men know 
them from their childhood ; they bear tbem at 
the most solemn stadia of life ; in them lies the 
power of awakening even in the most indifferent 
souls the thought of a high and mysterious anti- 
quity, the thought of something that is and was 
and ever shall be. If the bearen are not capa- 
ble of appreciating a learned church compoaiiion 
as a work of Art, }*et they feel it in the depths of 
their hearts as the expression of the Christian 
thought Men, who assemble for praj-er to God, 
do not hear music with the critical ear of a con- 
nmaseur, or with the fastidious ear of a dilettante. 
Even the best judges, if they are Christians, or 
have only a little taste, are offended by every 
distraction, which brings them too directly back 
to tiieir profane enjoyments. A radical departure 
therefore from the church gielodies, such as too 
frequently has been made in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and in our days, is nothing bat a destructicm 



of a train of ideas operating in the moit compaci 
and powerful manner on the imagination ; it h 
an outright destruction of the poetry of the tia 
tlonal cullns. It is not necessary in any othei 
way to establish this maxim, that church muni 
in part derives its peculiarities and its power fron 
its antiquity, whereas in the secular style thi 
converse is the case; it commonly maintains itsel 
only by its novelty. 

Two branches of muNC, and indeed just thi 
two extremes; — the people's song, in which Ar 
stands at zero; and the sacred kind, upon whici 
in some lands all the resources of Art are ex 
pendcd, — have thus the right and the necessity o 
being national, which fortunately exempts then 
from the tribute which other branches pay ti 
fashion. But how do they manage to maiotaii 
themselves in this state of stability 7 As we havi 
seen, by the association of moral thoughts, whicI 
they awaken, and which they possess the powe 
of representing. Neiiher the edification, whic] 
Christians derive from the introduction of vhurcl 
music into their common congregations, nor thi 
patriotic satisfaction, with which in certain cii 
cumstances we hear onr country's song, are purel; 
muacal enjoyments. Armed with its peculia 
property of conjuring up the memories, witl 
which it is associated, and of enhancing onr spin) 
ual' emotions. Music operates no more alon 
and through its own peculiar power, but alst 
and especially, as the vehicle of an activitj' « 
soul, cd which it is only the mediate and secondar; 

With the exception of the two cases in wbic 
the imprersion of mu«c mingles with the naliont 
and religious feelings, there is no occasion to con 
rider what it might gain by becoming German 
Rnsrian, French, or ItaUan, supposing it to rel; 
wholly on its own leoourcea. Is it not its moi 
precious advantage over all spoken languagei 
that il is a univetsal language, the element 
whereof lie in nature, and in the univertal law 
of the human organization, admitting, nnther h 
a theoretic nor an esthetic point of view, of an; 
local tradition or differences between races? Ii 
the state of nature, Uunc is always special, be 
cause it is stiQ very imperfect; the more perfec 
it becomes, the more universal does it seek to be 
The universality, which is one of its essentia 
attributes, is also the goal to which it must strive 
Let us understand one another. By means of it 
intrinsic peculiarities Music corresponds to tin 
different emotions of the soul only in a genen 
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nd, so to say, abstract manner. If tbe question 
e how to bring before the hearers the impression, 
r more strictly speaking, the musical equivalent 
f an emotion, our art presents no object^ which 
an awaken this in us, as poetry and painting 
an ; it apph'es neither mediating elements, nor 
rtistic illusion ; but it touches immediately the 
rinciple, out of which all the emotions of the 
ind in question flow. We hear two or three 
h rases of a melody, a harmonic series of some 
hords, and we say : These express joy, these 
espair, thSse love. This Music can do without 
36 interpretation of a text, and without making 
se of the representative signification, which cus- 
>m may have attached to certain melodies. The 
utward symptoms and the moral shadings, which 
lodify the expression of passions according to 
lanncrs, religious and social ideas, language and 
limate, belong to the domain of the literatures, 
f which they fix the necessary speciality or 
ationality. Music in itself possesses no means 
F expressing these ; or if it sometimes succeeds 
1 doing it, it is only through the association of 
leas, of which we have above spoken. All such 
ortrayings are enclosed in a purely psychological 
ircle, and give never anything beside the human 
\e. What we call dramatic character, is for 
le musician never anything but the tempera- 
lent or natural of the person, which verifies 
self in the situations of the piece, and must be 
ctermined, not by what the person could do, 
ly, think, or will, but solely by what it has the 
ipacity to feel ; and that because musical analo- 
ies answer indirectly to the interior and hidden 
brings of the passions, that is, to their principle. 
»ut this principle is the same with all men. And 
lis is the reason why the empire of music em- 
races all countries, all classes of society, all stages 
f civilization, all degrees of intelligence, and 
retches far beyond the geographical and intel- 
ictual limits, where the kingdom of the other 
rts leaves ofif. In theory, this universal intelli- 
Ibleness is the fairest prerogative of the com- 
oser ; but in the practice of the theatre, he is 
Dntinually forced to renounce it partially, whether 
e will or not. 

Every nation, every epoch has its own taste, 
hich it necessarily imparts to the musicians, whom 
produces. This taste is in its nature special, 
nd what is special never can be wholly har- 
lonized with the expression of things absolute, 
3 for example the human passions considered in 
leir principle. Hence it follows, that the imi- 
ttions of dramatic music have commonly only a 
^lative worth, only a passing and local resem- 
lance to objects represented, that is to say, to 
le feelings of the persons ; a resemblance, which 
a the one hand constantly diminishes with the 
bange in musical taste, and which on the other 
oes not exist at all to a strange audience. The 
>eciality of the taste of the times is a cause why 
lusic becomes antiquated, and the speciality of 
le local taste a cause which makes it less intelli- 
ible and less attractive in localities where a 
ifferent taste prevails. When one sets out to 
ive the universal language of feeling, he gets no 
trther than to produce the language of his time 
r of his hearers. But since the musicians cannot 
otherwise, we will see how they contrive, as 
atives, to please the public and themselves. If 
De wishes to convince himself, he will find four 
ays of nationalizing or localizing the score of 
Q opera. 



The first and obviously the simplest way, is to 
bring the music to the mill of the national melody; 
then the opera becomes entirely national. Cer- 
tainly, but then two little difiiculties are in the 
way. There are countries, which possess no 
proper national melody ; and then I scai*cely know 
of any national miEflody, which is adapted to the 
various expressions of dramatic music, whether 
serious or comie. The cases, in which popular 
melodies are applicable to the lyric stage, belong 
always among the exceptions. Such is the case 
when the song is given for what it really is in the 
opera, or when the nationality of a people or an 
individual forms the subject of the piece. Thus 
Weigl has with singular success employed 
Swiss airs in his opera. Die Schweizerfamilie 
(" The Swiss Family "), the subject of which is 
home-sickness. But such exceptions never can 
become the rule. 

A second means of lending a smack of national- 
ity to theatrical music, consists in employing 
everywhere certain melodic turns, passages, 
rhythms and forms in the accompaniment, which, 
without being drawn exactly from a national 
source, have kept their hold through a silent, but 
not the less binding understanding between com- 
posers singers and public. Such is the conven- 
tional form, which we remark in the old as well 
as in the new Italian opera. 

The third means consists in systematically de- 
stroying the balance between the elements of an 
opera, in favor of one of them. When, for ex- 
ample, the declamation is sacrificed to the mel- 
ody, the orchestra to the vocal parts, truth to 
material effect, expresi^ion to the bravura and the 
contrary, any one who knows these exclusive 
tendencies, who knows in what parts of the same 
the composers of a nation have distinguished them- 
selves and what parts they are wont to slight, can 
judge of the music and say : That is French, 
German, Italian music. 

Finally there is yet a fourth means, whose em- 
ployment tends to make the national coloring 
most obvious. It consists in lending to the music 
a character corresponding to any peculiarity, or 
even to any particularly remarkable weakness, 
which distinguishes one people from another. 
We see for example, that what to-day makes the 
Germans the first musicians, the poetico-meta- 
physical genius of the nation, so favorable to the 
sublime inspirations of pure music, does not alwa3's 
lead them so well in the most positive application 
of this art, I mean the musical drama. We recog- 
nize this predominant tendency to the ultra- 
romantic and the hyper-original in some of their 
most celebrated operas; in their frequently too 
much enveloped songs ; in intentions, which from 
their very fineness lose themselves in indefinite- 
ness; in a certain mixture of repose and senti- 
mental dreaminess, which unstrings the very 
hottest passions of their nature ; in a knowledge 
which is not always very clear, or very dramatic ; 
but everywhere we meet the stamp of reflection, 
.of true originality and individuality, which marks 
all the artistic productions of the land. 

In France it is quite otherwise, and even the 
Germans write there in an altogether different 
style. In the French opera, as it is now consti- 
tuted, there is an evident striving to appear char- 
acteristic, to heighten effect by all means known 
or possible. Much display, which frequently 
resembles the mere glitter of gold tinsel ; a lavish 
expenditure of passages and bravura pieces, sur- 



passing even th^ Italian; an activity of instru- 
ments, which goes beyond even the Germans; 
male parts written in a vocal register, to make a 
physician shudder; song-parts of an expression 
in the highest degree French, half chivalric, half 
gascoigne; a rhythm, which moves or runs in 
even pace with the country itself; a charlatanism 
in modulations from one key to another, a multi- 
tude of dramatic and very beautiful cfiects, little 
depth, almost no originality : — that is what I have 
fancied I discovered in reading through the works 
of the most celebrated opera writers of our time. 

In Italy the national physiognomy, which from 
of old has mirrored itself most manifestly in the 
Opera, lies in dilettantism, in the passion itself 
for music. As born musicians, connoisseurs in all 
that concerns execution, neither better nor worse 
judges of composition than the great mass of the 
public elsewhere, indifferent to the dramatic 
development, but on the other hand as distin- 
guished orecchianti (possessors of a musical ear), 
the Italians desire nothing of an opera but 
euphony, with a strong dose of noise (which they 
loved less at one time), fluent roulades^ a pleasant 
tickling of the senses, an intoxicating thrill, a 
voluptuous warmth. With them the music con- 
forms to the climate. The people of the North, 
as we know, loved to wann themselves by their 
glowing sun, and if to-day they cannot leave their 
homes to seek it, they try to supply this want by 
the glow of their music. 

From our remarks it follows that of the four 
modes of indicating the local origin of an opera, 
all of which can be and are pledges of success 
with native audiences, there is not one, which in 
the judgment of a foreign and impartial connois- 
seur really denotes a fault, an imperfection, or 
indeed a negation in music. And yet most of 
the operas, indeed we maintain, all of them, range 
themselves under some one of these four catego- 
ries. Moreover there is no branch of Art, in 
which tastes and opinions are so different as in 
dramatic music, and there is none, which has had 
so much to sufier from the times. There is only 
one opera, which rises above all influences of 
time and local relations, and at an immeasurable 
height rules the remotest and most splendid regions 
of unmixed psychology. This no nation can 
claim as its exclusive property. The text is Ital- 
ian, the subject Spanish, the composer a German ; 
for one must choose some language wherein to 
write a theatrical piece, the action must occur in 
some place and the musician be born somewhere. 
But as regards the score, the approbation of the 
world, which agrees in recognizing it as the first 
masterpiece of the lyric stage, and a half century, 
which seems only to have enhanced every one of 
its beauties, have settled it that the score is neither 
exclusively German, nor Italian, Spanish, Rus- 
sian nor French. It is universal ! 

All my readers have named this opera, and 
while they named it, they will have understood 
why I touched upon a subject, which does not for 
a moment interrupt the thread of our historical 
considerations, because it is essentially connected 
with the goal to which I am tending. We 
shall now see what fate awaited the opera in 
France. 

The difference in its fate among the Italians 
and the French is fully explained by the differ- 
ence of the two peoples. The first were the 
most musical people in Europe ; the second the 
best versed in literature of any in the seventeenth 
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century. This fundamental distinction must have 
reversed the mutual relations between the three 
classes of producers, cooperating in the production 
of an opera, and have led each of the two 
nations to results diametrically opposite. 

When the musical drama was introduced into 
France under Cardinal Mazarin, there was as 
yet n« French music. What Luli.i had till then 
composed, was in about the same genre in which 
Peri and Cagcini had written, to whom Lnlli 
was superior only in his overtures and his dance 
airs, which for a long time passed for models in 
all Europe and which even Italy borrowed of him. 
But soon the Italians got the start of him ; they 
began to sing, while the French went on psalmo- 
dizing, for which we cannot reasonably reproach 
them. In music they were yet a people in its 
childhood; they wanted historical antecedents; 
they possessed neither composers nor singers ; and 
for the little knowledge that was diffused among 
them, they were indebted to foreigners, whose 
debtors they have remained to our day for the 
sum total of the advances, which have made their 
lyric-dramatic school illustrious in noble or serious 
operas. It was the fortune of this school to be 
born in the lap of barbarism and to remain there 
for a long time through the want of native talents. 
When the Italians took that splendid upward 
flight, which placed them so high in melodic com- 
position and in the art of singing, while it re- 
moved them more and more from the conditions 
of the drama, the French were not able to follow 
them. As an ingenious people however, they 
made a virtue of necessity and found a glory in 
wounding the car from principle ; out of vanity 
and thirst for distinctions of all kinds, they honored 
with the name of a national music the newly re- 
vived Florentine song-speech, which the Italians 
had long since given up, and which moreover was 
no music. But while the French naturalized 
among them this intolerable reciting manner, they 
closed a no less loyal compact with the rational 
principle, which had called the same into life. 
The idea of the founders of the lyric drama could 
not become lost in the land of a Corneillk and 
a Racine, as it did in Italy. Cast upon the then 
so classic French ground, it lay long buried as a 
precious seed ; at last it sprang up and the harvest 
turned out all the fairer for the long time they 
had had to wait for it. 

I am firmly convinced that the hearers of the 
old French opera looked for nothing in it but 
dramatic excitements and the dance ; for, we 
cannot too of\en repeat it, the Florentine psalmo- 
dizing, or what is scarcely better, the recitative 
of Lulli and Rameau could never have inspired 
much interest in any one as music. It pleased in 
France as a sort of strengthening of the effect. 
Here they were accustomed to the shockingly 
false screetch of the singers ; the ear was as yet 
so uncultivated, that no one was offended by it ; 
and hence this very scream, this urlo Francese 
(French howl) was received only as the exalted 
expression of the passions. That musical enjoy- 
ment, which the audiences sought not in the dra- 
matic music, but which one cannot quite dispense 
with in the opera, they found in airs, which were 
danced to, in which there is always some rhythm 
and some melody, that is to say, something true 
and answering to the hearer's power of compre- 
hension. Hence Ballets and Diuertisements were 
always insepa rable from musical tragedy. Even 
to-day they hold fast to these, while the friends 



of music would gladly dispense with such auxil- 
iaries. 

The principle of lyric-dramatic truth prevailed 
thus from the outset in the grand Opera ; but 
foreigners never suspected it, since it was applied 
in alnioftt &« bad a manner as in the time of Gio- 
vanni Bardi. Foreigners, who understood some- 
thing of music, did not comprehend this exhibi- 
tion ; they heard nothing but a long, monotonous 
Jeremiad without melody or rhythm, in which it 
was impossible to distinguish the recitatives from 
the ariosOf and which was rendered still more 
intolerable by an ear-splitting execution, a Gothic 
droning, laughable embellishments, and bleating 
cadences. The natives, upon whom the thing 
made quite a different and a purely dramatic im- 
pression, declared with a contemptuous smile 
that strangers were not up to the level of their 
opera. 

This state of things brought about, as we have 
already remarked, relations and consequences 
wholly the reverse of those, which marked the 
development of the musical drama with the Ital- 
ians. The poet, from whom the public expected 
its chief enjoyment, and who reaped glory from a 
well elaborated opera text as well as from a good 
tragedy, kept even pace with the composer, if he 
did not even get before him. The composer, for 
whom the choice of the poem or the kind of verse 
was the most indifferent matter in the world, 
since his music adapted itself equally well, that is 
to say equally badly, to every kind, could not 
seriously fall out with the author of the words. 
Still less so with the singers. These possessed in 
the highest degree what was necessary, to execute 
all that was not song ; and since no one thought ' 
of offering them such, they took up a score with 
the same docility or the same indifference, with 
which the composer took up the poem. What 
cared they whether the notes were put together 
so or so ? Their art limited itself to the taking 
points of the French song : to the portamento, the 
amoro^to, the trillo^ &c. ; and these tricks were 
employed throughout, as well as the scream. 
Thus in France poets, musicians and singers 
lived in sweetest harmony, one in their interests, 
their means, their end. The order, in which we 
have named them, marked the degree of their 
respective consequence. With the Italians the 
relation was precisely the reverse, and transformed 
the poet into a hod-carrier, the maestro into a 
slave and the singers into despots. Hence a con- 
trasted and striking result in the history of the 
lyric theatre with these two nations. In Italy an 
opera never outlived the accidental assemblage of 
the singers, for whom it was was written ; it lasted 
just one stagione or theatrical " season." In 
France whole generations of singers succeeded 
one another in the poems of Quinault and the 
music of Lulli. It required no less a man than 
Gluck, to consign to the final repose of the grave 
this musical mummy, which had held possession 
of the throne of the Grand Opera since its foun- 
dation. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, a troop of comic opera singers brought into 
France the taste for the true music, which needs 
only to present itself to make proselytes at once. 
The men of sense, as Mozart used to express it, 
the real friends of music, felt at once, that this 
was the enjoym(%nt, which they had vainly sought 
in the National Opera ; but such men were at 
that time rare in the land and their enthusiasm. 



which with the French is always inseparable from 
the spirit of propagandism, had to encounter fear- 
ful opposition. The good patriots, who had no 
ears, made it a duty to drive back the invasion ol 
the foreign music ; the Grand Opera caballed ; the 
comic opera singers were sent away. Their stay 
in France nevertheless bore its fruits. Young 
musicians of talent, Piiilipor, Monsigny and 
GiiETRY sought in their comic operas to imitate 
the style of the Seroa padrona, which had so 
enchanted the amateurs in the Italian theatre. 
These happy attempts, which gradually accus- 
tomed the French ears to true music, feeble as 
they were, prepared the arrival of Gluck, whom 
musical Tragedy awaited ere she stepped intc 
the place of the false idol which had represented 

her for more than a century and a half. 

[To be contiDued.] 



A Visit to MendelBSohn. 

By H. F. Chorlky. 

There are many besides myself to whom Ger- 
many and German music are gravely, perhaps 
irreparably, changed by the untimely death o\ 
Mendelssohn. I passed the three last days o\ 
August, 1847, beside him at Intcriachcn, in 
Switzerland, very shortly before his return to 
Leipsic, and that fatal attack of illness which 
ended in his death there on the 4th of November 
He looked aged and sad, and stooped more than 
I had ever before seen him do ; but his smile had 
never been brighter, nor his welcome more 

cordial. 

It was early in the morning of as sunny and 
exhilarating a' day as ever shone on Switzerland 
that we got to Intcriachcn ; and then and there 1 
must see the place and its beauties. " We can 
talk about our business better out of the house :" 
and forth we went, at first up and down un<lei 
the walnut trees in sight of the Jungfrau, until, 
by degrees, the boarding-houses began to turn 
out their inhabitants. Then we struck off through 
the wood to a height called, I think, the Hohen- 
buhl, commanding the lake of Thun, and the 
plain with Neuhaus and ITnterseen, with the 
snow mountains round us. It was while we were 
climbing up to this nook that tie tinkling of the 
cow-bells, which adds to rather than takes away 
from the solitude of mountain scenery, came up 
from some pasture land not far off. My com- 
panion stopped immediately, listened, smiled, and 
oegan to sing a passage from the overture to 
Guillaume Tell. ** How beautifully Rossini has 
found that 1 " he exclaimed. ** All the introduc- 
tion, too, is truly Swiss. I wish I could make 
some Swiss music. But the storm in his over- 
ture is very bad." And he went off again into 
the pastoral movement; speaking afterwards of 
Swiss scenery with a strength of affection that 
almost amounted to passion. " I like the pine 
trees, and the very smell of the old stones with 
the moss upon them." Then he told, with almost 
a boyish pleasure, of excursions that he had 
taken with his happy party of wife and children. 
" We will come here every year, I am resolved. 
How pleasant it is to sit talking on this bench, 
with the glorious Jungfrau over there, after your 
Hanover Square rooms in London I" 

But Mendelssohn must needs be drawn back 
into the concert room, even at Intcriachcn. A 
new composition for the opening of the magnifi- 
cent Concert Hall in Liverpool had been pro- 
posed to him; and this was to be talked over. 
He had already a new cantata in view, I think, 
for Frankfort; and mentioned some text from 
Die HerrmannscUacht of Klopstock, as the sub- 
ject which he had selected. " But that," he said, 
with his own merry laugh, " would never do for 
Liverpool. No; we must find something else." 
He spoke of Napoleon's passage of the Alps as 
an event he wanted to see arranged for music, 
again repeating, " I must write something about 
this country ; but that, again, will not do for 
England I " I mentioned Wordsworth's ode on 
" The Power of Sound," as a noble poem full of 
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pictures, from which, perhaps, portions might be 
detached fit for a composer's purpose; but he 
seemed to treat the idea of describing the various 
effects of music in music as too vagne and hack- 
neyed; and, moreover, objectionable, as having 
been done completely by ^ndel, in his " Alex- 
ander's Feast." Then he began to fear that he 
could get nothing ready by the time mentioned ; 
I* for vou know," he went on, " something of mine 
is to be sung in the Dom, at Cologne, when the 
nave is thrown open. That will be an oppor- 
tunity ! but I shall not live to see it ! " ana he 
paused and put his hand to his head, with a sud- 
den expression of weariness and suffering. 

He had composed much music, he said, since 
he had been at Interlachen : and mentioned that 
stupendous quartet in F minor, which we have 
since known as one of the most impassioned out- 
pourings of sadness existing in instrumental 
music — besides some English service-music for 
the Protestant church. '* It has been very good 
for me to work," he went on, glancing for the 
first time at the great domestic calamity (the 
death of Madame Hensel) which had struck him 
down, immediately on his return from England ; 
" and I wanted to noake something sharp, and 
close, and strict (interlacing his fingers as he 

?oke), so that church music nas quite suited me. 
es, 1 have written a good deal since I have been 
here ; but I must have quiet, or I shall die 1 " I 
will not swear to the very order of words which 
Mendelssohn spoke, but that day is too brightly 
printed in my memory for a topic, or a trait,*'or a 
characteristic expression to be forgotten. Life 
has too few such. In answer to my inquiries 
concerning the opera on which he was understood 
to be engaged, he spoke long and freely concern- 
ing the tneatre, and .his own plans and purposes 
with respect to it " The time has come when I 
must try what I can do," was his language, " and 
after I have written four or five operas, perhaps 
I shall make something good. But it is so diffi- 
cult to find a subject" Then ho discussed many 
which had been proposed to him : speaking in the • 
strongest manner of the unauthorized use of his 
name, which had been made in London by an- 
nouncing " The Tempest" as having been com- 
menced by him with a view to its performance at 
a given period. " The book is too French," he 
said, ** and the third act is thoroughly bad. I 
would not have touched the opera till all that had 
been altered. And I never would tie myself to 
time in such a hasty manner. No ; when I have 
finished something, I dare say I shall get it pro- 
duced somewhere." He then went on to talk 
over other Shaksperian subjects; in particular, 
" The Winter's Tale," a sketch from which had 
been laid before him: this seemed in some degree 
to have engaged his liking. ** Something very 
merry," said he, " could be made with Autolycus." 
How merry he could have made it, the- world has 
once learned by the publication of his operetta, 
in which the knavish ** Pedlar Kaus " plays so 
notable a part Truer comedy does not exist in 
German music, not even in the most comical por- 
tions of Mozart's Die Ent/Uhrung^ than the 
dancing song of this precious knave, or the part 
taken by him in the serenade of the village girl, 
with its sentimental caricature of the German 
watchman's droning call. '* We have no one in 
Germany who can write opera books," Mendels- 
sohn continued. " If Kotzebue had been alive — 
he had ideas 1 " and he warmed himself up as he 
talked, by recalling how a prosaic occasion of 
mere parade, the opening of the new theatre at 
Festh, could inspire Kotzebue with such a char- 
acteristic invention as his ** Ruins of Athens," so 
good for Beethoven to set '* Well, I must do my 
best with LoreUj/y for Greibel has taken great 
trouble with the poem. We shall see." And 
then, again, he broke off suddenly, and put his 
hand to his head. " But what is the use of plan- 
ning anything ? I shall not live." 

Who could attend to such a foreboding in one 
apparently so full of energy, and forecast, and 
enterprise ? I confess that I ascribed it mainly 
to the impression left by the fearful trial which 
Mendelssohn had recently sustained in the loss of 
the sister to whom he was so tenderly attached. 
Other painful ideas seemed to rise before him. 
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He spoke with more fear than hope of the fer- 
menting state of opinion in Germany, and its dis- 
astrous influences upon morals, education, good 
citizenship, on all that keeps society sound and 
home happy. He dwelt on the impatience of 
duty, on tne sympathy shown to error and licence, 
on the disregard of obligation, on the difficulties 
preparing for Germany by such perverse and 
preferred lawlessness among the middle classes, 
with tears in his eyes ; for never was man of any 
country more sincerely, affectionately national. 
He spoke, too, and bitterly, of the folly and false- 
hood of those in high places, who had alienated 
the hearts which they might so easily have at- 
tached, and who had demoralized under pretext 
of educating a great people, giving illustrations, 
instances, anecdotes (which I need not say are 
sacred), with a nervous earnestn«ss which showed 
how seriously and apprehensively his bright and 
quick mind had been at work on these subiects. 
Then he turned to his own future plans. I had 
often before heard him discuss that point in every 
artist's career, at which retirement from close 
personal intercourse with the public is desirable, 
out never so emphatically as tnat day. He was 
determined to give up presenting himself to the 
public so freely as he had done. " When one is 
no longer young, one should not go about playing 
and concert giving ; " and he expressed a strong 
wish, almost amounting to an intention, of settling 
down somewhere in the Rhine land, not in any 
town, there to devote himself more ea<;t«rly than 
ever to composition. *' I shall be near England," 
he added, " and can come over as often as you 
wish and I shall be within reach of our towns, 
with all these new railroads ; but I must live ijui- 
etly, and get rid of all that noise and interruption, 
if I am to live." And again was repeated the 
mournful presage ; and the glow faded from his 
face, and the sad, worn look came back which it 
pained the very heart to see. 

Later in the day I was shown with eager pleas- 
ure, the drawings made by him at Interlachen ; 
for he drew landscapes faithfully, if not altogether 
gracefully, though in color "that green" was 
owned by him to be a stumbling-block. I was 
shown, too, his piano, ** a shocking thing," as he 
called it; "but I am so glad that there is no 
decent piano in Interlachen. This will do to 
try a chord when I want it, but I do not wish 
to make finger-music." And he touched it — the 
last time that I heard him touch a piano— that I 
might hear what an old kettle it was. We were 
bound for Fribourg; and I asked him much about 
Mooser's famous organ. He said that he had 
heard wonders concerning its vox humana stop. 
" How odd," he continued, " that such an express- 
ive thing, which can almost talk, should be made 
merely of two bits of wood." I pressed him ear- 
nestly to go on with us. and try this marvel for 
himself. " No," he said laughingly, " those organ- 
ists always like no one to play but themselves. 
There is always some difficulty ; and then there is 
the noise 1 I must give up organ playing ; and 
besides, winter is coming, and we had butter draw 
quietly homewards." There was some talk too of 
his being obliged soon to make a professional 
journey to Vienna, which further limited his 
time. In short, never had I seen him so full of 

Elans ; and surely never, in the annals of any art, 
ad artist more honorably arrived at well-merited 
and universal fame. Vanity of vanities ! 
[Conelaiion next week.] 



The Chinese Museum. The destruction of 
the largest hall in Philadelphia by fire reminds 
us of a pleasant anecdote about its opening con- 
cert, from the pen of our friend Keyzer. It ap- 
peared in 1847, in the Boston TranscripL 

An Untimely Encore. — Singers and instru- 
mental performers generally like to be encored ; 
but such a compliment, flattering as it may be, 
may once in a while come malapropos. When 
that magnificent Hall in the Philadelphia Museum 
was opened to the public, with a concert given by 
a fire company, the orchestra at the farther end 
occupied merely a temporary platform, placed be- 
tween a stuffed elephant on the right, a rhinoce- 



ros on the left, and a variety of smaller itenu be- 
hind — the whole afiair being rather primitive. 
There were neither chairs nor benches, and every 
inch of the floor was taken up by a crowd of up- 
wards of five thousand people. All went on 
smoothly enough until the beginning of the sec- 
ond part, when Mr. McW., the assistant of Mr. 
S., who was the treasurer and principal manager 
of the establishment, came in great consternation 
to inform Mr. 8. that the floor was giving way, 
and that there was already a gap of six inches on 
the farther end of the elephant. Mr. S. became 
paralyzed. What was to be done ? There was 
only one outlet, and that led by a corridor to a 
long flight of stairs. If the alarm should get 
started, hundreds, in trying to escape, would be 
trampled down and many lives inevitably lost. 
They must be got out as soon as possible. " Tell 
Mr. Cross," said the manager, " to have the last 
piece on the bill performed." When Cross, 
the conductor, and his companions, were told the 
cause of this order, it may well be supposed that 
they were by no means inclined to prolong their 
breakneck position. The last piece on the bill 
was Martini's Laughing Trio : " Why sure there 
never met &c.," a song not unknown to bygone 
generations, and one in which performers had ex- 
hausted and worn threadbare all the various 
modes of laughing. But on this occa^on, both 
singers and conductor, by constantly looking at 
the gap, which in their imagination kept on in- 
creasing, originated in their fright a style of 
cachin nation, which was as cfiective as it was novel ; 
indeed it seemed as if they were trying to coax 
the elephant into a guffaw, such laughing as it 
was: Ha-ha-ha-hi-hi-hi! with faces indicating 
sea-sickness rather than mirth. The effect was 
so ludicrous that the son^ at X)nce called forth a 
general encore. The smgers tried to get away, 
but the audience would not let them go, and kept 
on stamping with all their might Poor Mr. S. 
was almost beside himself. Five thousand people 
working away with both feet and canes on a floor 
already sinking! There was no alternative but 
to sing and laugh again. It was afterwards found 
that the heat of the gas on the ground floor was 
concentrated upon a beam of green wood, which 
bad shrunk ana caused a trifling opening, w. K. 
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RoTAL Itauan Opkra.— Grisl had been ill, but was 
"as magnificent as ever,*' in iMcrtaia Borgia. The 
interest in her farewell performances is intense. Resides 
her Norma and Lucrezia, she has been adding Meyer- 
beer*5 three great heroines to her list of conqaests, and 
on the 24th appeared as Valentine, in the Huguenots. 
The Times sajs: 

Excellent as was her Valentine, In all respects, on the 
first night she attempted tlie character in public, the 
years tliat have since elapned have not been lost apon 
Griai, who, always thoughtful and improving, has known 
how to elaborate and perfect it to such an extent, that it 
now stands forward in the catalogue of her most admi- 
rable delineations The audience was as enthn- 

siastic as the artist was zealous. There seemed to be a 
sympathy between them, as thoueh each was unwilling 

to part rrom the other And after all, what, even 

at this moment, are the fkilings of Grisi ? What is there 
that makes her less than that which she was, amid so 
much that makes her greater? When we have said 
that some of the higher notes of her voice are not so 
clear and powerfal, not so ranch at her command as for- 
merly, ana that in passages where fluent execution is 
demanded slie no longer possesses the same facility and 
apbmbt we have literally summed up the account of 
clamages that time has been able to effect upon her vocal 
powers. As an actress, she is grander, more impetuous, 
more impulsive, and, let us add, more finished, than she 
has ever been. Her talent is indeed extraordinary, her 
physical powers unprecedented, when it is considered 
that, af^er more than twenty years of incessant toil in tlie 
most wearing and fatiguing of professions (not to speak 
of her career in Italy before she visited Paris and Lon- 
don), so much of the pristine strength and so much of 
the early charm remain, and tliat the few points of 
** falling off" suggested by her actual performances, 
become insignificant if weighed In the balance with what 
has been preserved and matured by experience into the 
highest excellence attainable by the union of genius 
with art. In the Valentine of Saturday night we could 
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scarcely note, (Vom one end to the other, a single mark 
of weakness or hesitation. 

Mario, too, was ** in fuller possession of his vocal powers 
than he has often been of late." Previous to this there 
had been performances of RigoUlto^ and of tlie Prvphete 
and Ikm Giooanm, with Viardot as Fides and as Donna 
Anna. 

RoTAL Opbba, Dbdrt Lamb. — The plensantest 
event of the season has been the production by tlie Ger- 
man Company of Mozart's comic opera. Die £ntfukrung 
aui dem Senul, which was composed in 1782, two years 
after liis IdomentOf at the request of the Emperor Jot^eph 
IL, who was anxious to place German op>era on the same 
footing with the Italian, then all the rage in Vienna. It 
was not only Mozart's first German opera, but the first 
German opera worthy of the name. 

The stoiy has very little interest Constanze (Mme. 
Rudersdorff), a jroung Spani.sh lady, on lier voyage to 
Sicily to be married to Kelmonte (llerr Pecz), is taken 
by an Algerine corsair, sold to a Turkish Fastia (Herr 
Holzel), and conveyed to his seraglio, in company with 
her maid Blonde (Mile. Agnes Biirv), an English sou- 
bretU^ and Pedrillo (Herr Cnstelli), the servant of Bel- 
moute. The Pasha becomes desperately in love with his 
new purchase, and would fain make her the queen of his 
harem. He woos her, however, with gallantry, in spite 
of Constanze's declaration that her heart is unalterubly 
devoted to another. At the commencement of tlie opera, 
Belmonte, who has discovered where Constanze is im- 
prisoned, gains an interview with Pedrillo, his old ser- 
vant Having won the Pasha's favor on account of some 
little skill he possesses in gardening, Pedrillo enjoys a 
greater amount of liberty than generally falls to the lot 
of slaves. The master and servant determine to run off 
with Constanze and Blonde, and escape to Spain in a 
vessel which Belmonte has engaged, and which is lymg 
off the coast in readiness to receive them. This plan, 
however, transpires through the injttrumcntality or Os- 
min(Herr Formes), a suspicious, overbearing, and im- 
pertinent old steward, in love with Blonde, who treats 
Dim with the greatest contempt The Pa.<«ha, informed 
of their attempt to elude him, is at first highly exasper- 
ated, and threatens to have the lovers strangled. His 
generosity, nevertheless, finally overcomes his desire for 
revenge, and he gives the prisoners their freedom, to the 

freat mortification of Osmin, who would have executed 
lelmont and Pedrillo, and retained Constanze and 
Bk)nde as inmates of the seraglio. 

Mozart did his best to conceal the poverty of this 
groundwork by the richness and beauty of the snper- 
stnicture; but he can hardly be said to have entirely 
succeeded, or we should not to this day see // SerngUo 
more neglected even than Om fan TuUe. The mu<iic of 
Jl Seraglio u exquisite throughout, though not precisely 
of that ad eaptatuhim quality which strikes tne unin- 
itiated audience at a first hearing. The songs are in 
strong contrast to those of Figaro and Don Giovanni^ 
being much more florid, elaborate, and lengthy. The 
airs given to Constanze resemble, in some respects, those 
of the Queen of Night in Dit Z'lvberjldte^ ana are nearly 
as exacting to the voice and written as high. A bravura 
song in act IL, ** Mariem cdUr Arlej* ranges up to D in 
alt. which the singer has to take severaltimes in very 
difllcnlt passages. * The music of Blonde is more grace- 
ful and simple, and the heroine and the tomtnreite are op- 
posed with that consummate skill for which Mozart is 
remarkable in his operas, where the individualization of 
character is always a prominent feature. One of the 
freshest and most charming songs in the opera is the air 
for Blonde, in A major, at the beginning of the second 
act, Durck ZdrtUchktit und Schmeichem, whicli was 
charmirt|i;lv sung by Mile. Agnes Biiry and loudly en- 
cored. The music, in short, of Constanze, is heroic, 
and that of Blonde alternately tender and lively, as they 
should be; and the two characters mav be re^rded as 
the forerunners of Donna Anna and Zerlina, in which 
tlie genius of Mozart, some years later, accomplis^hed its 
greatest triumph. The music of Osmin is famous, 
graphic, humorous, and strongly colored, with periiaps 
more of the vi» comica than that of any of the per- 
sonages in /li^afio— always excepting Antonio, the gar- 
dener, whose passages of triplets in the first finale are as 
irresistibly comic as anything in the buffo style. A deli- 
ciousljT quaint song, old-fashioned and half plaintive, 
Wtr tin lAebchen hat gefunden^ is one of the raciest bits 
in the opera. It was admirably sung by Herr Formes, 
and the first verse encored. The concerted pieces are 
constructed with the greatest ingenuity and dramatic 
power. 

The singers were all up to the mark, all perfect, and 
all excellent— each in his peculiar and individual style. 
The cast was altered a few days before the first perform- 
ance, in consequence of the indisposition of Herr Rei- 
chardt. This was a serious loss to the musical effect — 
Mus. World. 

The BuguewUg^ in German, has drawn several full 
houses. Reichardt's RaonI is highly praised, as also 
Mme. Caradori's Valentine, Mme. Rudersdorff's Mar- 
guerite, and the Marcel of Herr Formes. 

St. James's Theatrx.— The Th^fttre Lyrlque from 
' k Paris Is still amusing the Londoners with the light comic 
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operas of Auber, Adam, &c. Adam's Le Rui dn flaUeg^ in 
which a great part of the dialogue considts of the street 
slang of Paris, and In which Mme. Ctibel, the favorite, 
did not appear, drew but a thin hou^e. M. Clnptsson's 
operetta, La PromiUf fared much better. 

The plot is as slight as a plot may well be, even for 
the The&tre Lyriquo A young girl, Marie, has prom- 
ised her father on his deathbed to cspoune Giromon, a 
sen cnptnin advanced in years, who haii been n bone- 
factor to her family. Marie, however, ban had a pre- 
vious attachment for a young sailor named I'etit Pierre, 
who returns from a long voyage just at the moment 
when the marriage with Gironion is about to take place. 
The first piission resumes its ancient sway, and Mitric is 
determined to find some expedient by means of which 
she may break off the mntcn with Giromon. The old 
sailor is extremely jealous; and, during his temporary 
absence, Marie, by a contrivance so silly that it is not 
worth describing, manages to compromise herself in the 
eyes of her betrothed, who, in order to save her from ex- 
pasure, gives up his claims to her hand and in«»i«ts npon 
her wedding his rival. The music of M. Chpisson, who 
has di<%tinKuished himself at the Opera Comiqne by 
Gibby h Cbmemuse, Lt Code N*nr^ and other successful 
work*^, is light and pretty, sometimes ingenious, and, 
occasionally, really dramatic. Auber, of course, is the 
fountainhead whence he has drawn his in.«piration. 

In the cast of La Promiie, the real force of the Th<*&tre 
Lyrique is transported to the St James's Theatre. M. 
Junca, who ploys Giromon, h:is a good bass voice, sings 
well, is an excellent actor, and gives the dialect of the 
south of France with unctuous and undeniable accent; 
M. Colson, the representative of Th^dore — a rival of 
Petit Pierre, half fool, half knave, and all coxcomb—is 
anri using and original; M.Laurent shows much intelli- 
gence in the part of Marie's lover; and Mile. Ginird, a 
clever singer and a lively actress, is very effective as the 
toubrette of the opera. But the life and soul of the 
whole is Mme. Cabel, whose Marie is one of the most 
piquant and charming performances we have witnessed. 
That this popular and gifted lady is not merely a mis- 
tress of the florid school of vociilization is provejl bv the 
manner in which she sings the little romance, // etnit une 
JilUtte. Nothing can be more simple and unaffected, 
and nothing more exquisitely expressive. Her quaint 
and pretty delivery of the phrase which occurs at the 
end of each couplet — ** Dame on m'a raconle ca " — is in- 
describable. On the other liand, M. Clapisson has pro- 
vided Mme. Cabel with quite as many difiicult orna- 
ments, Jioriture^ and passases of bravura^ as M. Adam, 
who has given her nothing el«e. All these, however, are 
in good ta«te; and the wonderful ease and grace with 
which thev are executed invests them with a double 
charm.— TTmet. 

CoscKRTs. — The (old) Philharmonic Societt 
closed its season on the 19th ult with Mendelssohn's Ital- 
ian and Beethoven's C minor symphonies; Beethoven's 
piano concerto in E flat, played by Herr Pauer; the 
overtures to Freysch&tt and Jeuonda ; and vocal selec- 
tions from Mozart, Weber and Rossini, by Clara Novello 
and Sig. Bellettl. 

Ella's Musical Uxiozv continues to give classical 
quartets quintets &c., to cultivated audiences, with 
Ernst, Moliqne, &c.,as interpreters. But the critics take 
Mr. Ella to task for marring the classical pnrity of one 
of his programmes, by the introduction of Thalberg's 
Mi/iie and other new-school fantasias, played by Master 
Arthur Napoleon, "the Portugese prodigy." The next 
time he had Charles Hall6 for pianist, who added a oon- 
clnding bonquet of piano solos to a programme other- 
wise composed simply of a quartet by Mozart, a trio 
concertante by Spohr, and a quartet by Beethoven. At 
the sixth concert Mile. Claass put the finishing grace 
upon a like programme with solos from Mendelssohn 
and Chopin. 

Mile. Clauss and Miss Arabella Goddard, the 
young German and the young English pianist, have each 
given a concert, to the delight of the amateurs, and each 
evincing, for her early age, remarkable mechanical 
mastery and artistic comprehension of all the great piano- 
forte composers from Bach and Handel, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, to Chopin, Liszt and Thalberg. The enthusiasm 
of the English critics about Miss Goddard, who is only 
nineteen, is almost unbounded. 

Mr. Benedict has had his Annual Concert, as tisnal 
thronged with auditors and exceeding every thing in 
length. All sorts of songs, duets, &c., from all sorts of 
operas, were sung by one after another of all the Italian, 
German, and native vocal notorieties in London; suc- 
ceeded by copious selections from Benedict's own works, 
and finally by Rossini's Stabat Mater entire, with Grisi, 
Viardot, Bo^io, Mario, Bellettl, &c., In the solos! There 
were also various instrumenCol pieces, Including Bach's 
triple Concerto, played by the three pianists, Benedict, 
Hall^, and Lindsay Sloper. 



English Glee and Madrigal Union. — This excel- 
lent 6()ciety, which was established with the object of 
preserving the models of English vocal part-writing from 
oblivion, ffave its first concert fur the season in Willis's 
rooms. The principal siii<;or8 were Mrs. Kndcivsohu, 
Mrs. Lockey, Messrs. Lockcy, Hobbs, and H. IMiillip*, 
who were a*si.*te<l by an efUcient chorus of four sopni- 
no«, four contraltos, three tenors, and five ba««e«, with 
Mr. J. L. Hatton at the piano-furte. A very intere?iting 
selection of madrigals and glees from the works of Staf- 
ford Nmith, Webbe, J«)hn Hcnet, Paxton, Knyvett, Ka- 
ven^cruft, and Bishop, with a capital specimen of the 
modern glee, by Mr. L. Hatton (*' The hunt i.« up " — 
founded on a pa$^sage from the diary of Sir Thomas 
More's daughter), was admirably sung, and keenly en- 
joyed by the audience. Among the be>t things was Dr. 
Cooke's* livelv glee,** Hand-in-hand," ond Beiiet's charm- 
ing ttiid elaborate madrigal, *• All creatures now are 
merry-minded " (one of the numerous lyrical ajwstro- 
phCA'to the beauty and virtues of Queen Elizabeth, un- 
der the fancy name of " Oriana"). These were sung to 
perfection, the strict attention to light and shade being 
as remarkable as the point and decision <-f the execution. 
Between the parts Mr. Hatton gave a remarkably good 
perfominnce on the piano-forte of Handel's well-known 
air and variations, entitled "The Harmonious Black- 
smith," from the Suilt$ de Piecei^ which was deservedly 
applauded. — T^mti. 
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BOSTON, JULY 15, 1854. 

QC^Wanted, at this office, copies of No. 4 of the 
present volume of the Journal of Music, (April 29, 1S64.) 

The Orchestral Proportioiis. 

New York, July 3, 1S54. 

Dear Sir : — The just proportions of certain in- 
struments in orchestraa of a fixed number must, I 
suppose, be fixed and well ascertained ; and yet I 
not only continually find orchestras differing in 
this respect, but it has never been my good fortune 
to meet with any satisfactory article, either in 
musical papers or books, which has given me clear 
ideas upon the subject. Nothing in fact to tell 
me what instruments are used to produce certain 
effects, and what to produce others. Such aii art- 
icle could not fail to be interesting to all amateurs, 
and yet it is one which critics seem always to 
avoid. I should like to ask you to write such an 
article ; bat if I ask for too much I fear I shall get 
nothing, and therefore the simple question (if it is 
simple) which I should like to put is this : 

In an orchestra, of say forty performers, strings, 
reeds, and brass, what should be the proportion of 
each of these divisions ; and what should be the 
proportions of the sub-divisions under each : e. g., 
under the division of strings, what should be the 
number of the double-basses, what of the violon- 
cellos, what of the violas, and what of the first 
and second violins,? And finally, would the pro- 
portions, whatever they may be, hold in a like 
ratio in an increased orchestra — ^for instance one 
of a double size ? 

By answering (if inclination should prompt) 
this question, yoa would confer an essential favor 
which will not soon be forgotten by 

Your Subscriber. 

Answer. — Want of time and room limits our 
answer, for the present, to the '* simple " ques- 
tion ; — although even that is not so very simple, 
for the reason that there are so many modifying 
circumstances and so many exceptional cases in 
the uses of an orchestra, which render the pro- 
portions variable, whether it be an orchestra of 
forty or of a hundred instruments. 

1. Suppose the problem to be, with an orchestra 
of forty, to render the symphonies and overtures 
of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. (For those of 
Haydn and Mozart even a smaller number will 
suffice, they being written for a smaller number 
of real parts.) The proportion of strings to reed. 
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brass, &(\, should be about a^ 24 to 16, distributed 
say as follows : 

Fir«t Violins 8 

Second Violins 8 

VioIn«< (tenor) 4 

Violoncellos 2 

Double bashes 2 

Flutes 2 

1st and 2tl Oboe 2 

1st und 2d Cinrinet 2 

Ist nnd 2d Hti^soon 3 

1st Andi2d Horn 2 

Trumpet* 2 

Trombonco 2 

Tympani, Triangle, &c 2 

40 

A larger proportion of basses to violins is often 
desirable; and indeed the number of each class 
of strings must depend somewhat on the relative 
efficiency of individual performers ; four effective 
violins upon a part more than counterbalancing 
eight feeble ones. 

The strings, or quartet^ as it is technically term- 
ed, compose the heart and vital nucleus, the foun- 
dation of the orchestra. These may (without 
adding to the wind band, as above stated,) be in- 
creased almost indefinitely, until we approach the 
dimensions of a colossal or " monster" orchestra. 
As a general rule, there can hardly be too many 
strings, provided their quartet be in itself well 
balanced. 

The sixteen reed and brass instruments above 
named are enough, not only for an orchestra of 
forty, but for one of almost any magnitude, short 
of the monster orchestra for some great festival ; — 
allowing, of course, for the occasional introduction 
of extra horns, as in the FreyachUtz overture, ro 
trumpets, trombones, tubas, and whatever instru- 
ments for special effects ; as drums, cymbals and 
other " Janifsary music," ad libitum^ when a Jul- 
lien would astonish the multitude. 

The un-uniformity in practice among the va- 
rious orchestras, which our "Subscriber" has 
been used to hear, is owing, therefore, to three 
causes: to the unequal efficiency of individual 
performers on the same instruments ; to the inci- 
dental effects, the various uses and abuses, (new 
ideas truly inspired, or fantastical caprices,) to 
which an orclustra is from time to time applied ; 
and, in the oroat majority of cases, to the make- 
shift expedients of a conductor who has not 
enousrh materials at his command. In the la'ter 
case his orchestra is only a gnan orchestra, a more 
or less skilful and judicious abridgement, which to 
the apprehensive imagination of the hearer may 
yet serve very well to sketch out and su^'gest the 
full design of the composer. This category, in 
truth, exhausts nearly the whole of our good for- 
tune (in this country), in the way of orchestral 
enjoyments. 

The sin of misproportion in almost all our 
quasi orchestras is the excess of wind instruments, 
particularly of the brass. We have no room 
here to go into the special functions of each of 
these pastoral or war-like, mild or terrible mem- 
bers of the little tone-republic. Generally speak- 
ing, while the groundwork of the musical thought 
resides in the stringed quartet, they add a various 
coloring to the harmony ; or they contrast and 
alternate their harmonic masses with the masses 
of stringed harmony ; or they step into indi- 
vidual prominence in piquant obligafo solo, duet 
or trio passages, where one of a kind makes a 
clearer and distincter impression than two or a 
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dozen would. Indeed the maximum of legiti- 
mate trumpet effect in almost any orchestra is 
reached by a single trumpet on each part, as first 
or second ; and every one has seen how one 
little saucy piccolo or octave flute can splash a 
deluce of bright yellow over the most gaudy and 
colossal tone-picture of Jullien's largest orches- 
tra. 

From this it will be seen that no absolute numeri- 
cal proportion can hold between the wind and 
the stringed members of an orchestra. Different 
uses require different proportions. It would be 
as hard to say how many instruments of each 
kind shall always compose an orchestra of a given 
number of men, as it would to say how much of 
each color a painter must use in every picture of 
a given character. Much must be left to the in- 
spiration, tact and judgment of the composer, 
whether in colors or in tones. And (in the ab- 
sence of explicit directions) the conductor should 
have genius enough, in sympathy with the com- 
poser, to contrive such combinations, according to 
the circumstances, as will mo<«t nearly realize the 
effects intended in the composition. 

This, we are aware, is a very imperfect answer 
to our correspondent's questions; but its faults 
are (necessarily) those of omission. We design 
at earliest convenience to treat the subject 
more at length, and perhaps enrich our columns 
with what has been written by some of the best 
authorities. Mea while we may refer to the treat- 
ise bv Berlioz on Instrumentation ; to various 
essays by Feiis ; and to the instructive and popu- 
lar article about " The Orchestra," by William 
Ilenry Fry, which appeared a few months since 
in Putnam's Magazine. 
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New Music. 

(From G. P. Reed k Co.) 

RosftiTtr. Les Soiries Muiicalet. No. 1. La 
Prometsa (The Promise); No. 2. // Rimprovcro 
(The Reproof.) 

The enterprising publishers could not do a bet- 
ter thing than reprint, as they have here com- 
menced to do, that capital collection of eight Ital- 
ian airs and four duets, commonly known as the 
Soireei Italiens^ or *' Evenings in Italy." They 
are among the most genial and characteristic of 
the separate melodies of Rossini. Several of 
them, like the '• Tarantella," the "Venetian Re- 
gatta," VOrgiay &c., must be already familiar to 
our readers through the singing of Belletti and 
others, and the piano-forte transcriptions of Liszt. 
The beautiful notturno, for soprano and tenor, 
Mira la bianca luna^ too, is one of the series. The 
two little canzonettet already issued, are graceful, 
sparkling little love melodies, though not the most 
interesting of the dozen. This edition is a neat 
and exact reprint of the European, with both the 
Italian words and a singable English translation 
by our townsman Charles J. Sprague, Esq. 
Every cultivator of the best Italian melody will 
rejoice to own a full set of the Soirees, 



Oesten, Theodor. Case of Jewels^ No, 2. pp. 7. 

Five more little pieces, ("from the Sonnambulaf 
Lortzing's ** Peter the Great," Flotow's Martha^ 
with a slow waltz, and a People's Song,) very sim- 
ply arranged for beginners on the piano. 



Oesten, Theodor. XII. Caprices Elegantes, 

A series of more elaborate and fantasia-like 
pieces, yet of medium difficulty. No. 1 gives 
graceful variations upon Die Elfen^ a favorite 
waltz by Labitzky. 



TucKERMAN, S. P. Mus. Doc. Setvice foT the 
Burial of the Dead; a tribute to the memory of 
Jonas Cuickerino. pp. 16. 

The composer had an inspiring theme, and he 
has treated it with reverent and true feeling, with 
dignity, simplicity and learning. The short intro- 
ductory movement for the organ, in G minor, ia 
solemn and unpretending, in strict four-part har- 
mony. So is the four-voiced setting of the words : 
"I am the Resurrection," &c.; entirely appropri- 
ate and in the easy manner of one who is in the 
habit of carrying four distinct parts along together. 
After this he introduces a double chant, arranged 
from a single one, and the old hymns of "St. 
Mary's," and " Dundee ; " when the original vocal 
harmony is continued to the words : " I heard a 
voice from Heaven j " and the whole is concluded 
on the organ by the Dead March from Handel's 
"Saul." All is chaste, plain and church-like, 
without adiiixture of sentimentality or nonaense. 



(Trom Oliver INtMu, Boitoa.) 

NovELLo, ViwcEHT. (Composcd or arracnged). 
Short Melodies for the Organ, principally for 
the softer stops. No. 3. 

The young organist will here find a variety of 
tasteful, expressive and truly classical voluntaries 
of moderate length. The present number includes 
a Benediction Piece, a canon (originally a round 
for four sopranos); an Jir thematique from Pleyel j 
an Jlgnus Dei from Novello's Mass in D ; a lovely 
minor melody from J. B. Cramer ; the Ambrosian 
Hymn from Spohr's " Consecration of Tones " 
symphony ; a simple melody, by NovcUo ; a 
short slow movement from Beethoven ; a very 
interesting old Gregorian melody, variously 
harmonized by Novello, &c., he. 



Calcott, W. H. Half Hours with the best Com^ 
posers. No. 1. Von Weber; 2. Beethoven; 3. 
Mendelssohn; 4. Spohr, 

Number One is a very pleasant and well con- 
nected medley (for the piano) of favorite scraps 
from Weber, commencing with the opening horn 
passage and following mysterious chords in the 
overture to Oberon ; and continuing with a alow 
theme from the first clarinet concerto, the " Mer- 
maid's Chorus" from Oberon, the prayer from 
Freysehutz/the "Bridal Chorus" from Oberon, 
the brilliant Allegro from the " Jubilee Overture," 
and BO on. The connecting links, concluding 
phrases, &c., are quite after the Weber manner. 
Playing it through is a pleasant way of recalling 
and making clear in the mind many things that 
have charmed us in the orchestra or opera. 



Knorr, Julius. Methodical Guide for Teachers 
of Music on the Piano-forte, Translated from 
I'he German by G. A. Schmitt. ICmo. pp. 64. 

This excellent little book is a guide to teachers, 
to be used in connection with Knorr's revision of 
"A. E. Miiller's Method," also published by Dit- 
son and recently noticed in these columns. It is 
full of excellent hints, which not only aid the 
teacher in so directing the mechanical exercises of 
the pupil as to impart the " true artistic piano 
touch ; " but which keep ever present to the mind 
the more inspiring aspects of the Art. At every 
stage of mechanical progress it indicates a list of 
the best compositions to be practiced, with a con- 
stant eye to the cultivation of taste and the form- 
ation of a true style. Indeed the book contains a 
full and admirable catalogue raisonnie of the com- 
positions which ought to enter into the musical 
reading of a pianist who would be at home in the 
whole history of his Art, fVom Bach and Handel 
down to Thai berg, Chopin, Liszt, Schumann and 
Heller. The earnest amateur and student will 
find this useful, as well as the teacher. 
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Castle Garden Opera. — The novelty of 
tbe week has been the debut of Signora Martini 
d'Ormy, the new contralto, in the character of 
the Spanish gentleman, Amando di Gondi, in 
Donizetti's Maria di Rohan, We heartily agree 
with Fry's remarks in the Tribune about this 
class of impersonations. 

We wish we could speak from being interested 
in what she did, but we have a constitutional 
horror of seeing the worst of farces — that of 
women dressed in men's clothes — touching sword- 
hilt, challenging, and so forth, all in the harmonic 
tones of the sex— consecrated by nature to gen- 
tleness and love. Alboni even was a nuisance in 
such characters; they arc utterly and irredeem- 
ably bad, running in the face of nature. In point of 
truth, they are not a remove from the lyrical mon- 
ster of the Pope's chapel, and could only come of 
a nation whose political philosophy needs regene- 
ration. Thus much for the feminiue-man busi- 
ness on the stage, which should be, if we must 
have them, balanced with men, bearded and 
whiskered, doing the characters of Juliets and 
Violas. 

Apart from this we would add that the new 
contralto has a face of singular intelligence — 
vivacious action, and an excellent voice. The 
song she sang — by the way the best melody of the 
opera — was roundly applauded ; and at the close 
of the first act, the principal singers were all 
called for. We did not see the other acts, but 
would judge that Graziani excited his audience 
by his earnest style and capital voice, in the 
climax scene. The tenor gave his first air with 
great sweetness. Madame Bcrtucca-Marutzek is 
quite recovered, and performed with spirit. 
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Music on the Coxuon. — Our ** city fathers " 
have again, — reluctantly, it would seem — provided 
a small modicum of summer evening music by 
way of refined Tecreation for the people. Two 
evenings in the week (Tuesdays and Fridays), 
small military brass bands take their turns in doU 
ing out driblets of tbe hacknied JuUien splendors, 
(as if there could be one poor forlorn soul in this 
land whose memory needs to be refreshed upon 
the subject of the " Prima Donna Waltz ! ") to- 
gether with the same half-dozen of better things 
that were played all last summer. Our hopes of 
the organization of a true, not military, but civic 
band, by the city for such purposes — a band of 
ibrty to fifty instruments, with a goodly share of 
reeds, instead of all brass — have been entirely dis- 
appointed.' One would have thought the sound of 
Dodworth's band in our streets would have stimu- 
lated the ambition to attempt something quite as 
good or better ; for even that was not quite perfect, 
a want cf something being felt between the reed 
and tuba tribes. 

But It is no fault of our musicians that they do 

not form larger and more composite bands. They 

act up to the patronage which they receive. They 

must perforce club together their forces in *' small 

quantities to suit purchasers," relying as they do 

mainly upon the parades of military companies 

for their employment. It is time that the public, 
or those who in an official manner provide some- 
what for the education and amusement, as well as 
for the health and order of the public, should call 
into being a complete band, for tbe adequate per- 
formance of good m^sic Cnot excluding popular^ 
on a scale that it can be heard by crowds in the 
open air, and which may be employed to lend a 
rhythmical charm to all peaceful public ceremo 
nials, processions, &c., whether of a solemn or a 
festive character. 

Would that be extravagant ? Think then of the 
economy of blazing away thousands of dollars in 
an hour or two, on every Fourth of July, in sense- 
Ifess fireworks, and barbarous pistols, pop-guns and 
crackers, nourishing and stimulating the love for 
all sorts of disorder, insolence, vulgarity and vio- 
lence. A small moiety of the money would peo- 
ple the Common every pleasant summer evening 
with delighted listeners to really fine music, and 
make the streets echo with the frequent sound of 



strains that unconsciously refine and elevate the 
popular sentiment and taste. 



BosTOif Music Hai.l Association.— We accident- 
ally omitted to mention certain changes which took 
place in the Board of Directors, soon af\cr our report of 
the annual meeting in June. Not by way of news, but 
for convenience of future reference, we do it now. Im- 
mediately nftcr the re-election of the old ofiicers, the 
president, Charles P. Curtis, Esq., and Charles H. Mills, 
Esq., one of the directors, sent in their resignation, 
which was accepted, and their places, ns well as that of 
the late Mr. Chickering, have been filled by the election 
of Messrs. C. C. Perkins, Ebcn Dale and E. D. Brigham. 
The Board is now composed as follows : 

Directors, Dr. J. B. Upham, (Pres't,) E. D. Brigham, 
Henry W. Pickering, Dr. George Derby, Eben Dale, 
Charles C. Perkins. R. E. Apthorp. Treasurer, John 
Rogers. Secretary, Francis L. Biitchelder. 



atatoettt0ement0* 



HARVARD MUSIOAIi AS800IATI0N. 

THE Association will me^t in Cambridge on Commencement 
Diiy, on WEDNESDAY next, July 19th, at tbe bouxe of 
Mr. SAUNDERS, (next to Chriuc Churcb,) at 1 o'clock, where 
a room will be open fur Members during the day. 

II. H'ARE, Recording Sfcretary. 

VOOAL MUSIC IN GLASSES. 

The undersigned proposen to give in.struction to YouifQ 
Ladies in Omssbs, to Vamiuks, and to Individuals, as may 
be desired, in the 

Elementary Principles and Practice ttt Vocal 

Music y 

According to the Pesialozzian or Inductive Method. 

The plan proposed will not interfere with instruction In the 
higher brunches of Vocal Execution, Style, Expression, etc. 
nor supcrnede it« necessity ; but the great object will be, by 
the estJibli^hnicnt of a xifslematie, well directed^ and adequate 
elementary eottrs^y to enable pupilti to read even the maitdifB- 
cult niufiic with eaw and fluency — and thus eminently qualify 
them to receire and prfiflt by their instructions in the more 
advanced ptudieN of the Art 

New classes formed whenever a sufficient number of pupils 
shall apply. The price of tuition will be regulated by the 
number of pupils in a cluas Families and small classes met at 
their residences, if desired. 

Apply between the hours of 2 and 3 P. M., at the rooms of 
George J. Webb & Co, No. 3 Winter Sc 

K. R. BL.\NCIIARD, 
Teacher of the Piano, and Tocal Music in Classes. 

Residence, No. 24 West Cedar St. Boston. 

References : Mewrs. George J. Webb, Lowell Mason. Je 17 

A. WEBNER & L. J. HOEFFN£R, 

DEALERS IN 

No. 265 "WASHINGTON STREET, 

(CORNER OF WINTER STREET.) 

PIANO-FORTES. Seraphinea, Melodeons, Guitars, Violins, 
Tenorfl, Violoncellos, Basses. Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolos, 
Fifes, Accordeons, Strings, Bows. etc. 

We 8hd.ll keep on hand a grent variety of the above named 
Instruments, and nhail eudeavor to fAve FatlsfucUon to all 
purchasers, whether they desire the best and highest price<l, 
or the cheapest instruments Orders by letter will be carefully 
attended to 

PIANOS TO LET, TUNED AND REPAIRED. 

Mr. Werner will al«o continue to give Instruction on the 
Piano, Organ, Flute, Violin and Guitar. Mr. Werner can be 
seen at ihe Sules^room, -or in the evening at his residence. No. 
976 Washington St. MRy 27. 8m 

GEOEGE J. WEBB & COS 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

Chambers I No. 3 Winter Street> Boston. 

AT this Establishment may be found an el^ant and exten- 
sive assortment of 

PIANOFORTES, 

at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American mar1(et, 
in the essential properties of Tone. Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 

MELODEONS AND GITITABS. 

Mr. Webb's long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to a.«tsure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to vifit Bost'm for the purpose of selecting 
an inotniment, tbat they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,} as by personal 
exaniination; and thofe who may fUvor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb's best Judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can bo ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 

17- SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS' PRICES. 

.... AOBNTS rOR. . . . 

Lighte, Kewton & Bradbury's Fianoi, New York. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.*fl do. Boston. 

Goodman 60 Baldwin's Melodeons. 
Feb 19 6m 



ADOLFK KIKLBLOCK, 



No. 80 ASH STREKT, BOSTON. 

(C7"CommiinicAtions may be left at Mr. Ditson's mmlc store 
No. 115 Washington Street. June 10. 

MUSICAL NOTICE. 

T. BRICHER. Teacher of the Organ, Piano-Forte nm 
Singing, having closed his connection a.s Organist of the Bow 
doln S«iunr«' t!hurch. has removed to No. 75i Tremont Kow 
where ho will be happy to rvcoi''e applications for his service 
as Org'tnist and Teat-her of Music. je 24 

HEWS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE 

TIIK MANUPACTUREU Is in possession of numerous test 
monials from distinguished Music*! Professors, who hav 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending i 
in high t«niis. The attention of purchasers and amateurs c 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. IIEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

MANX7FACTURI31 AND DEAIiSR IN 

PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 IVashlnffton Street, Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, f TO LEI 
Apr. 10. tf 

MANX7£L FEN0LL08A, 

PROFKSSOR OF MUSTO. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Grat's Block, corner of Washingtoi 

and Summer Streets. 

References. 
Messrs. OfncKEniHO, J. P. .Tbwett, Obo. Pu5cnARD, Boston 
Messrs. Gkokob Pbabodt, B. II. Silbbbk, Salem. 

Jan. 21. 8m. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branchc 
of Piano playing. Mr II. may be addressed at the mu!ii 
stores of Natoan Richardson, 282 Washington St. or 0. 1 
IlEKD & Co 17 Tremont Row. 

llEFEREKCSS :— Mrs. 0. W. Lorlng, 38 Mt. Yernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Hiss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. ?eb, 18. 

PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 
BAHGAINS IN PIANOS. 

The subscribers have In storn new German Rosewood 6^ 
octare Pianos, at S2Q0. Warranted fully equal to the Bosto 
and Now York planoa, and one hundred dollan cheaper. 

G. P. REED <fc Co- 
July 8. IS Tremont St., opposite the Museum. 

MUe. OABBIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

G1VI8 

INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO 

AMD MAT BB ADDEB88BD AT 

Feb. 4 8m 55 HAVCOCK STRBBT. 

Mr. OTTO BBESEIi 

Will return to Boston by the first of October, when be will b 
prepared to receiTe pupils on the piano-forte. 

Address meanwhile at this office. 



J. B. WHEATON, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or The* 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Deo 8. 

MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 

TEACHER or THE 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING &.QUITAR 

9 Seneca St.9 comer HsurrUon Aveune. 

ItTR* De RIBAS will give instruction on 'the Oboe an 
111 Flute. Also MUSIO ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED. &« 
Boston, April 28. 8m 

J. THENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE 

Residence No. 56 Kneelsoid Street. 

Oct. 8. 8m 

A. W. FRENZEL, 

TEACBER OF MUSIC, 
No. 6 Acorn St.^ (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sta 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 
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bWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



In all its various branches, 

NEATIiT AND PKOMPTLY EXECUTED, 

BY KDWAllO L. BALCH, 

(l^filte journal of SBusU, No. 21 ^£f)ool %t. 

The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awnrd<*d him by tho Maki. 
Charituble Mechanic Association for luperior irorlcmanslilp, 
may b« aeon nt his cifTice. 

07" MUSIC prepared for Stercotypliiff. 



GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 

HOOBFS ENCTClOPiEDU OF MUSIC : 

COMPILED BT JOHN W. MOORR, 

With the araistance of other distinKui»h«<l men in the musical 
world. ' The intention of the author is to malte a moet com- 
plete and thorough work of the aboTe, which will be a deoid- 
cratum in the world of muiilc. It will be publihhfd in one 
elegant Royal Octavo Toluwe of about 900 pages, double col- 
umna, and will contain a eompiete 

Dletionary of Mnslcal Terms, 

A HISTOBY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 
from the earliest time to the present, a 

Tteatiie on Harmony and Thorough Bast, 

a description of all known Musical Inbtrumxkts, with the 
narnee of the most distinguished makers, and a complete Musi- 
cal Biography ofoTer three thousand of the roost dil*tingui^ bed 
CompoEers and Musicians who hsT^ ever liTcd. Mr. )loore has 
spent seTeral years In compiling this valuable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
•ecnraey. 

P. S. — The aboTe splendid work, which will prore inTaluable 
to oTery professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready this spring ; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the inmifnse labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difficulty of utereotyping a work so full of examplvs. 
The delay, howerer, will enhance the ralue of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be S4 00. 

The price, bound in bnlf calf, will be. ...4 60. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
Publishers. 17 and 19 Comhill. Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR k WORTHINGTON, 

Cleveland. 
Will be for sale by all the book and music dealers In the 
country. 2m Feb. 11. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Bay be addressed at Mr. 0. DITSON'9, 115 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 282 Washington St. 

BS7BBK ROBS. 

John S. Dwlght, Esq. I Mrs. Farnham, 

0. Dltson, Esq. | 6'Copeland st. Roxbury. 

N. RiehardsoD, Esq. Epes Sargent, Esq. 

A. Berry, Esq. 28 Pearl st. 

J. A. Hanson, Esq.. 6 Bath st. 

H. Crocker, Esq. 6 Snawmnt av. 



Rev. Mr. Huntington. 
Hon. J.J. Clarke, 27 State st. 

Julyl 



E. R. BLANCHARD, 

TSACHSR OV TnC^ PIANO A?iD O&OAN. 

Q^TERMS MODERATE. 

Besldence, 24 "West Cedar Street. 
RffereAct, Oxo. J. Wxbd, Esq. Hay 90. 

Si^pior AUGUSTO BEin)EIiABI, 

(from NAPLES,) 

TEACHER OF SINGXNO. 

Bestdenoe, 'Winthrop House, Boston. 



May 18 



tf 



L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEA€HEB OF IfHTSIC, 



905 'Wasl&li&gton Street, Boston. 

Get. 16. 



8ni 



Oermanfa Serenade Band. 

THE SERYICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying te 

H. E. TELTOW, Ag^nt. 
U14 tf aO Fayette Street 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 

OF £V£RT DESCRIPTION. 



!¥ A R E R O O M S , 




TREMONT STREET, 
Apr20 BOSTON. tf 

a iglitoari> I. Baltt), 



THE MODERN SCHOOL 



—FOB THB-> 
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HAS MET WITH THE GREATEST POSSIBLE SUCCESS 
and has created more excitement among Instruction Bocric 
makers and publishers than any other Method before beard of; 
for the reason that it is bohetiiimo hew, ams thobouqult 
ADAPTBD TO ITS PURPOSE. It is a '* Yankee " Inrention, and 
the only work in existence that is uiiiyerSiUly commended 
noticiihxtanding ike great ojiposition which has to long been 
mainfaiutd against every nwsical Vfork /rom the pen of an 
Amtrican. The Author feels much flattered with the interest 
both foreign and American Profesxors liaTe taken in intcodocing 
his method ; It certainly Is its beat reoommendatlon. The 
** MoDE&M School " is not only known in this country, bat in 
Germany, France and England. 

Publishers, both at home and abroad, already feel the In- 
fluence of this Instruction Book, and it has induced them to 
overhaul their old and long-forgotten " Methods,*' shake off 
the dust and disguise them in a modern suit, and present them 
to the present generation as something new. In fiust, every 
work less than a hundred years old Is now making its re-appear- 
ance. 

THE MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PLANO-FORTE is 
boand to sustain its reputation and we challenge any publisher 
in this country or in any other, to produce a mathod for tho 
Piano that has stood or will stand the sama examination and 
criticism as the Modtm School /or the Piano- Forte. 

The Author, Mr. NATHAN RICHARDSON, has Just ra- 
turned from Europe, where he has met with the moet flattering 
success with his Instruction Book, it haring passed a critical 
examination by the most distinguished teachers, and been 
pronounced a great improvement upon all other methods 
by the highest authority of the old country. 

Among the many Professors who examined this work, and 
gave their written recommendations, we will mention 

JULIUS KNORR, 

(well known in this country,) who admitted to the Author 
personally that there is no instruction book at the present day 
that will compare with the MODERN SCHOOL as regards 
true merit, and will answer so fully its purpots. He gave his 
written testimonial as follows : 

After a careful examination of " The Modem School for the 
Piano-Forte," by Mr. Nathan Richardson, I am convinced that 
it presents a full and accurate compendium of all chat is most 
csB^ntinl to the acquirement of a good execution. It has, 
mureover, the merit of entire consistency in its system of fin- 
gering, which is Gccasiouolly new, but always thoroughly 
adapted to its end. The work cannot be sufficiently reeom- 
mrtided, especially to those players who make vinvo>iiyy or 
brilliant execution, one end of their studies. An interesrlng 
feature of the book will certainly be found by many in its anar 
tomical descriptions of tiie bones, muscles, and ligaments of 
the hand. JUUUS KNORR. 

LeipiiCj Afjrilf ldl>4. 

Those who are about to purchase an Instruction Book Ibr 
the Piano-Forte should not fail to examine this work before 
any other, and they will be saUsfled that it is the most tho- 
rough, progressive and comprehensive method ever published, 
and thoM who practice out of it will improve wonderfully. It 
is also decidedly cheaper than any other. Why? Because it 
contains 248 pages, and is printed upon the finest paper, em- 
braclug several beautiful colored plates, and bound in splendid 
embassed sloth, full gilt; presenting the most magnificent 
appearance of any music book ever laid upon the piano. 

Single copy, $4. 

To satisfy the Public that the 

MODERN SCHOOL FOR THS PIANO-FORTS 

is the best Instruction Book published, we give for reference 
the following names of distinguished Profeessors of Music, who 
liave given the moet oomplimentazy recommendations : 



LOWELL MASON, 
GEO. J. WEBB, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
WM. MASON, 
GEO. F. ROOT, 
W. B BRADBURY, 
A. DREYSCIIOCK, 
OTTO DRKSEL, 
CARL BERGMANN, 
A. KREiaSMANN, 
F. H. HOWARD, 
AUGUST OOOKEL, 
A. \V. FRENZBL, 
A. KIELBLOCK, 
A. T. THORUP, 



S. A. BANCROFT, 
F. O. HILL, 
J. B. WHEATON, 
N. B CLAPP, 
H. PER A BEAU, 
W. R. BABCOCK, 
W. C. GLYNN, 
F. F. MULLER. 
L. H. SOUTHARDS 
J. TRENKLB, 
T. BRICHER, 

A. BAUMBACH, 

B. F LKAYENA. 
JAMES FLINT, 
ED. BRUCE, 



NEW YORK BIUSICAL REVIEW, 

NEW YORK MUSICAL WORLD AND TIMES, 

D WIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



Published at the 

MUSICAL EXCHANQE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston, 

BY NATHAN RICHARnSON, 

and for sale at all the prfnclpal Musio Stores in the United 

States and English Provinces. All orders promptly executed. 

N. B.— A list of recommendaUons, from one to two hundred, 

may be had on application to the author. 



The name of KNOBB in commendation of an 
Instruotion Book has often been souffht, and 
when obtained considered a leading induce- 
ment for Teachers and Scholars to adopt the 
work. Here we have a Method by Knorr him- 
self, in which is comprised all that vast aooumn- 
lation of Musical Knowledge, as it relates to the 
Piano, which has made his name so celebrated, 
and his word of approval so desirable. 

THOSE, THEREFORE, WHO HAYE ADOPTED A WORK 
BECAUSE JULIUS KNOBB RECOMMENDED IT, 
WILL NOT FAIL DULY TO APPlUiCIATE A VOLUME OF 
INSTRUCTION DIRECTLY FROM THE PEN OF THAT 
TALENTED ARTIST. 

THE MOST OOMPLETB 

FIAS'O-FOBTIS nrSTBUCTION BOOK 

01 THE AQK. 



A. E. ]ntri.I.ER«S IflETHOD 

roa TBI 

amsD BT 
JULIUS KNOBB, 

TBAirSLATSD F B M TBS O B B M ▲ It ST 

G. A. SCHMITT. 
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The Mutieal World and Timet says of this woifc : « It ii 
admirably suited to promote the study of the Plano-Forta, for 
it is one of the moat ccMnplete works, in this line, ever pub- 
lished in this country, while it is based on tho soundest prin- 
ciples of teaching. Mttller selaes upon the papD firom tbo 
earliest age, and from the simplest lessons leads hhn, step bj 
step, methodically to the fullest development of his phyaiesl 
powers, and to the highest acquirements of the instnunoit. 
There is one part of this Method which cannot be too highly 
pndsed ; this is the developement given by the author to the 
BxtTcises with the hand in a quiescent state. Bxplanations on 
embellbhments, musical elocution, and other matters are givon 
with particulam sntirely new. An excellent chapter is de- 
voted to the performance in two and more parts (striet style) 
of each hand separately ; a novelty in instruction books as 
yet published in this country. We recommend the book to 
the attention of borh professional men and such musical ana- 
teurs as ars desirous of beooming able and norrset players on 
an Instrument whose resources aio boundless, and whose popu- 
larity Is dally increasing.*' 

Numerous letters have already been received Anom dtotin- 
gushed Professors of Musio, copies of many of wUeh will soon 
be published. There is but on« oplnkm expressed respcetlng 
Milller and Knorr's Method, and that is earnest In its praise. 

From lengthy noUeso of the Boston piMS, the following sm 
selected :~ 

<* This v(dume contains all that is rpqnired to make not on^ 
a good, but an admirable pianist."— Bostok Atlas. 

" A pupil who shall follow the rudiments here*glven, cannot 
foil of oeooming an aooompUshed performer.**— Tbakscbipt. 

^ A Iwaey of Inestimable worth to our growing love of the 
Art."— Post. 

'* An elaborate and valuable dlieetmy to the art of pluio- 
forte playing."— Tbavblleb. 

^ It contains a plainer system of Ins tr ucti o n than we remem- 
ber to have ever met with tai any slnBUar paUtteatloB."— Ax. 
Uzriov. 

**^0ne of the best, if not tho very best fsotwltibstandingthe 
asknowledjged exeelienee of Bertinl^s Method) Piano InstrWtkm. 
Book ever published in this conatxy."— Pbitatbbb. 

** Best and moet thorough Method for the Piano ever pub- 
lished. Even eld players wiU deem it a valuable oompaaion.** 
— Cbbistiah Fbbxxan. 

" This is unquestionably a work of superior ezoellenoo.'*^ 

PATHJnilDSB. 

This translation has been made by a G^mnaa toadMr, irfao 
brought to the tadt the resulls of a long szpoileoee ia Plaiis- 
forte teaehlng, both in this esantxy and la Europe. 

The German Test will be found Taluabls to many TcsdMa 
and Scholars. 

The work Is comprised in 170 Isige Qoarto pages. 

Complete, HTwo Parts In one, $3. 

Separstto PartSy esMla $]!• 



The FIRST PART contains the Elements of He lo, as sp- 

Jlied to the Piano; a qrstematle qrnopaiR of the Rules of 
Ingering ; explanations of dlfl^erent modes of Musical lElocu- 
tion : interwoven in aU of wbJch is a useftil Guide to the 
Teacher. 

The SECOND PART treats of Meehanieal Matters, or all 
that belongs to tho department of Fingering exclusively. 
More tally carried oat by Knocr In this, than in any of his 
other worts. 

Published by OIiIVEB DITSON, Boston: 

BsBBT ft GoBDOV, New York: J. B. Ooou>, Philadelphia: 
D. A. Tbuax, Cincinnati : and by Music Doaters generally. 

Dl^Oopies can be sent by maiL 
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VOL. V. 



BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1854. 



PUBLISHED EVERT SATURDAY. 



TTS CONTENTS r«l«u m^aij M Cba Ail of Umio, hnl wllh 

inclDiUnf, (Kimtlnra to Uma.— 1. Ccltlul Kcrttwi of Connru' 
OnbiTlOd, OponA ; with tlDielj Aniljwiofth* ootabla Works 
puftinDH, nccountJ of their CompMerB, &0, 3. Nd(Ic« of 
hn. Kuik publUlwl »t boai .na »liro»J. 3. A SQiam.rj of 
IharigBUnnt MuMcil N«-i fmn all ii.rU; gitb.ml from 

DDlleill ■t)'lM,»cllool».)«ri«U,»othoni,coli™MUoal,liutnl- 

Bootal, ud Kallcioiu b«uin(9 ; on UiuUs Id tb« Chniota, tb* 
CaDmt-room.tEoTlMUn, Iba Chuubrr, and tbi StrHI, ke. 
6. TmuliUoui troni th> beat aaTmu and Fnnch >if»n UHm 
Uiulo tod AH. T. (kculsnil Notion of Sculplun, PulntlDf, 
8. Ori^luluidaaloctedFoaiiUiahnnTalia, Anndotn^i!. 
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A Review of &e Hut(H7 of Hnno before 
Hozart 

BT A. OULIDICnEFF. 

(CootbKud thm p. IIS 1 

Gluck was even greater u a thinker than u 
a muaician. From grouadi of refiectioii, the 
Opera Seria, to which he had puil the tribute of 
hi* jouth, accompanied by the moat brilliant luc- 
cen, in Italj, diigiuted him; and he began to 
reflect radli^lf upon tho conditiona of lyric 
tragedy, tried to bring them into 



his Orfeo, and developed them in writing in the 
preface to hia Alcesle, which he dedicated to the 
grand duke of Tuscany. In thia remarkable 
piece, in which the rule goes before the example, 
Gluck pmnts out all the faulla of the musical 
and poe^cal composition of the Italian opera and 
unfolds bia system, which he founda upon the 
principle of Ij-ric-dramatio truth, whose applica- 
tion he extends to all parts of the opera, which 
he binds strictly tf^ether, exlcrminating all ac- 
cessory oroamcnta as superfluous, eubstituting 
accurate oxpresMoo of the words for formi intro- 
duced in the interests of routine and of the 
singers, ordering tbe mOTcmcnt of the music by 
tbe action, and making the poet in everything the 
indispensable counsellor and insepltrable guiilo of 
tho musitian. These maxims, to which Gluck's 
scores furnisli the best commentary and at this 
day the beat criticism upon whatever there may 
be extravagant in tfaem, contained nothing but 
Ihe principles of the French compoecra. Tbe 
distinction between them and Gluck however, 
conaisla in this, that they entirely lost sight of 
their end in the means of execution and that 
Gluck was not the man to be deceived in that 
way. The followers of Lolli yery honeatly 
imagined, that they only needed to imitate 
materiallji tbe inflexion and the ahadcs of the 
voice, which characterize auch and such passions 
in every day life. When they had let rage, re- 
morse and revenge howl, when (hey had indicated 
such moods as despondency, sorrow and lanicnta- 
liou by smothered looet, they fancied they had 
done all, and no one (bought of the melodic sense 
or nonaenso which might result from the putting 
together of their hollow-ringing and shrieking 
notea; the selections of chorda troubled them 
about as little, provided ibey were slwaya full and 
noiay. Morover they had remarked that the 
passions in reality announce themselves not only 
by the motion, but also by the higher or lovier 
tones of the voice; that aome express themselves 
rapidly, others slowly, and that as a general rule 
in speaking we do not follow a definite rhythm. 
Uence they thought it clearly followed, that, if 
they changed tho movement and the meaaure with 
every word, and made therbythm so irregular, as 
to disturb every impression and cause all sense of 
unity to vanlsb from tbe music, they attained tho 
highest poasihie degree of truth. Id thia way tha 
French compoaera drew their concluaionB, owing 
to the false theory of their time, which placed 
mu^c in the category of tho so-called 



I and it was thia that made it, leaving e 
>n out of tbe quealioD, so intolerable to 1 



To declare that a muncian like Gluck could 
not have made such wretched mislakea, would 
still be no great compliment for him. Gluck, 
not only understood Ihe true, more Various 
and more powerful declamation better than all 
the musicians before him ; he also knew, that the 
chief cfTccts and (he most essential signiflcancc of 
mu^c lay in its own proper elements, and that 
therefore, to found musical tragedy, it was not 
enough to perfect the Recitative and measured 
declamation, the only kind of aong, which admits 
of a free and almost ideal intonation of the speak- 
ing voice ; but that there was need, especially, of 
arias, chorusca and concerted pieces, whose dra 
matie expression is brought Out by means o 
melody, accords and rhythm"— things, which 
have absolutely no material rosemblaneo with 
speech. 

If we consult a comparative view of the mu«cal 
statistics of JOunjpo from the time when Gluck 
projected Ins plan, we shall easily convinco our- 
selves that France waa tho only land which 
could and would receive it. Italy would have 
put its originator under ban as a hcrcsiarch, tho 
public would have made merry at bis expense, and 
the aingera would have treated bim very much as 
the Bacchantes did (he hero of his Vienna opera, 
the Orfeo. Germany, which in tbe opera waa still 
tributary to Italy, Hassx'b Germany, would havo 
been quite as backward about recognizing Gluck 
as it was twenty yeara afterwards about undor- 
standing Mojiart. France on the contrary, was 
entirely ready to receive the now lyric-dramatic 
code which waa nothing hut tha completion and 
perfection of ita own. Tbe reigning maslera of 
its royal academy, tho numerous battalions of 
its orchestra, ita slngeis, its chorists and its 
dancers, tho pens of its poets, accmed only to 
be wailing for a musician. Gluck ctme and 
accomplished that, of which the Florentines 
bad dreamed; ho solved the great problem of 
lyric tragedy, so far as It was possible. Imagine 
with what enthusiasm and with what intoxication 
a people, for whom dramatic excitements formed 
the highest mental satisfaction, welcomed tbe 
reality of a mu^cal dnuna, after already wor- 
shipping its abadow in tho shapeless produc- 
tions of their native compoaera. The national 
party, (ax from disquieting themselves about 
the triumpha of a foreigner, spontaneously ro- 
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coprnized him as their intci-preler and their 
head: — a proof that Gluck had thoroughly- 
understood how to seize tlie tliought and taste of 
the nation ; the thought, which they had well 
comprehended, without being able to realize it ; 
the taste, which accepted alternation, because it 
promised them a new enjoyment. This was an 
immense success, unheard of in the annals of the 
theatre, which rose even to illusion and to madness 
when the learned world saw that Racine's 
tragedies were mercilessly cut to pieces to make 
operas of them, that Iphigenia had already fallen 
under the shears of an arranger^ which went to 
work a thousand times more savagely than Cal- 
chas's steel, it raised a shriek of dissatisfaction and 
of terror. Laharpe already was alarmed lest 
all the gods of the French Parnassus, flung to- 
gether in a hecatomb, were to be slaughtered on 
the altars of the German idol. Laharpe turned 
Ficcinist, as men once turned monks, to testify 
to their abhorrence for the abominations of the 
time. And who were they who lavished their 
almost frantic applause on a composer, whose in- 
novations the musical nations had rejected as 
assaults upon the sovereign orthodoxy of the 
Italian opera? They were the mass of the French 
public, the most ignorant and barbarous of men, 
genuine Btcotians, musically speaking ! And 
Gluck*s opponents, the Piccinists, who were 
they? The music-lovers of the great world, 
young musicians, the hope of the country, literati, 
who give the tone. J. J. Rousseau, theorist and 
composer, Grimm, the pearl of dilettantists, La- 
harpe, Marmontel ; it was the elite of Parisian 
society, who strengthened that crowd of foreigners 
belonging to the higher classes, which incessantly, 
in an ever constant mass attaches itself to the 
Parisian population. This whole world of con- 
noisseurs were without exception Piccinists. The 
Bseotians on the contrary declared themselves 
unanimously for Gluck. 

To-day, now that seventy years of musical and 
other revolutions have passed over this celebrated 
dispute, which drew all France and Europe into 
the war between two musicians, what shall pos- 
terity think, and what report of it ? Were we 
to keep in view the music only, we could not 
comprehend that any difference of opinion could 
here prevail. If any one should now, with spec- 
tacles on nose, place the belligerent scores upon 
the table before him, and with his head full of 
the present music, he would ask if it were true, 
if it were credible, if it were possible that the 
scales could have wavered between two men like 
Gluck and Piccini as tragic composers ! Can 
he comprehend how, between two men, of whom 
one was something only because he was esteemed 
the rival of the other, the ignorant could have 
judged like connoisseurs, and the connoisseurs 
like ignorant ones ! The only possible compari- 
son between these two men he will say, is this : 
that Gluck was the father of the lyric tragedy, 
and PicciNi the father of the buflb opera, of 
which I am heartily fond, and of which the 
CeccJiina or the " Good Daughter" presents itself 
to me as the first complete pattern. 

But the whole wonder of this paradoxical fact 
vanishes upon examination. Although the ignor- 
ant crowd gave Gluck the preference, still it 
continued what it was, ignorant, incapable of 
judging music outside the theatre, and deaf to 
beauty as to the most repulsive faults in execu- 
tion ; but we have already said that in this crowd 



eager for dramatic excitements, the piece and the 
artists found about as many enlightened judges, as 
the hall held men. Gluck's declamation carried 
lyric-dramatic effect as far as it was possible ; the 
singers, whose musical sense only needed a com- 
poser, to become quickened, must have entered 
more into the spirit of their parts ; they sang, or 
if you will, screamed^ with more soul and encrgj' ; 
they became better tragedians, in surrendering 
themselves to the wholly new impressions (for 
them) of a fiery, swift, impassioned, infinitely 
true and inspiring music, in which looks, gestures 
and attitudes seemed to grow together with the 
notes. That was what charmed the public. On 
the other hand, these works also considerably 
favored the musical education of the French, for 
which the comic opera had already laid the basis. 
The grand and yet so simple thoughts of Gluck, 
his melodies so solemn, his harmony so enchaining 
and yet so natural, found entrance to French ears, 
although they were of horn, according to the 
Italian saying ; they found the speedier entrance, 
that Gluck's style is not difficult to understand. 
For the first time that people, so obstinately 
wedded to his opera, learned that music is an 
enjoyment of itself, one of the liveliest, in truth. 
"What distinctions, what signs of approbation were 
sufficient for the man« who had endowed them 
with a new sense ! The multitude judged instinct- 
ively and did not err, which would infallibly 
have been the case, even if they had had to follow 
the flight of a Handel or a Mozart. But 
Gluck knew the measure of their powers and 
contented himself with restoring the drama with 
enei^y, nobility and truth, without pretending to 
raise it to a poetic power above the poetry of 
words. 

The lovers of music, who judged not as knowers, 
but as half-knowers, preferred PicciNi upon 
grounds, which commonly decide a man's con- 
temporaries ; upon the same grounds, which long 
since allowed the music of this master to fall into 
oblivion, and which have kept Gluck's music 
living to this day. The Italian composer gave 
melodies for execution, which were more involved, 
more brilliant in their novelty, and which for fifty 
years moulded the fashionable taste of Europe. 
Gluck on the other hand avoided just these 
forms, because they were not suited to his psycho- 
logical inductions, or to that striving for the True, 
which led him constantly in all his labors. To 
the dilettanti he appeared less pleasing, less 
adapted to the times. Thus do the men of an 
epoch, or the representatives of a momentary 
taste, always reason about the men who are of all 
times. 

Gluckists and Piccinists still always live and 
fight under other names, like the systems which 
they represent. Each has the right to live ; a 
continuation of the strife, however, would be 
profitless, because there are means of coming to a 
mutual understanding. Both systems correspond 
to wants too different for them to exclude one 
another or only live in mutual competition. If one 
is equally fond of theatre and music, and takes 
pleasure in forgetting the singer in the person, be 
will hear Gluck and his legitimate successors, 
Mehul, Cherubini, Spoxtini, Weber and 
even Meyerbeer in his fine moments. In their 
school, Rome and Greece, the East of the patri- 
archs and the West of the enchanters, Achilles 
and Licinius, Joseph and Simeon, Max and 
Agatha, will speak to one's soul, like the spirit of 



the poetic age of the worid and the spirit of the 
marvellous Saga; there is enough therein to 
engage all that one has of feeling and imagination, 
of dramatic intelligence and musical passion ; and 
that is an enjoyment. But look for nothing in an 
opera seria^ which bears the reproach of a ten- 
dollar libretto, and is not worthy even of that. 
On the other hand it has to bring out singers, who 
are paid eighty thousand francs, but who would 
not get a quarter of this sum, if they limited 
their vocal achievements to what the truth of a 
situation or a character requires; singers too, 
whose talent (we confess) is such, that one forgets 
the person and the piece entirely in the singer, 
and would be very indignant at the theatrical 
illusion, if it dared to interpose itself between the 
artist and the public. But to be able to hear 
singers, who have reached the summit of the 
mechanical and a^sthetic perfection of their art, is 
also an enjo}mcnt and indeed so great an enjoy- 
ment, that there is none for which we pay more 
fondly and more dearly. Of these two enjoy- 
ments one can prefer the one or the other from 
taste or from principle ; but it is my opinion, we 
may love them both and enjoy them by turns, 
without one injuring tlie other. 

I have dwelt upon Gluck, and truly for good 
reasons. There were musicians of greater genius, 
but no one, I believe, whose works could have 
been more useful for the future. He is the 
founder of the sublime theatre music and the 
first, who has lefl us monuments of dramatic 
opera in his scores. All the forms of declamation 
and accompaniment, which he has created, still 
glimmer through the most sterling operas of our 
period, and time has held his operas in such 
esteem, that we may look upon him merely as 
the older brother among his scholars of the nine- 
teenth century. 

[To be eoiitiDii«d.} 



A Visit to Mendelssohn. 

By H. F. CiioRLET. 
(Concluded ftom p. 116.) 

The second day of our stay at Interlachen was 
cloudy, with occasional torrents of rain : all the 
mountains were ** straitly shut up." Mendelssohn 
spent nearly the whole day with us ; indeed, I 
never was near him without being reminded of 
what we are told of Sir Walter Scott, that he 
was as lavish of good will and time in the enter- 
tainment of his friends as if he had had no other 
earthly thing to do. When and how he managed 
to write were not easy to discover. 

He spoke again of Fribourg ; and, for half-an- 
hour, relented, and would go there with us ; and 
then, when he relapsed into his less enterprising 
resolution, he offered us, instead, some playmg on 
a poor little organ that very day. He had stum- 
bled upon a solitary village on the Lake of 
Brienz, to which there was no proper road, he 
had found the church door open, and the organ 
open, and nobody ** to prevent him," and had 
been up there to play once or twice. The beauty 
and loneliness of the place, and the easy access 
to the instrument, had taken strong hold of his 
imagination. He would take us there that after- 
noon, and make a little music for us. It was a 
gray, sullen, cold day, with passing showers, mak- 
ing an awning necessary for the boat, for by boat 
only could we get to Ringgenberir. There ia 
something curiously secluded and quiet in the 
aspect of its little gray church, which stands on a 
knoll close to the lake, and is approached by rude 
steps carpetted with maiden hair and moss, and 
the small-leaved clinging ivy. That day, too, as 
before, the church door chanced to be open, and 
the organ was accessible. It is the work of a 
Vallaisan maker, " not super-excellent in tone,"' 
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it may be supposed; but its prett;^, gay-looking 
case nevertheless gives a certain air of splendor 
and a fascination to that remote place of peasant- 
worship. A peasant bov was presently found 
willing, for a few batzen] to blow the bellows as 
long as Mendelssohn liked ; and he sat down, I 
have since learned, for the last time that he ever 
sat down to an organ, for the pleasure of his 
three auditors. It seems to me now as if he 
never could have played more nobly. After one 
or two movements by Sebastian Bach, he began 
an imp2X)visation in C minor, which took the can- 
onical form of a prelude and fugue ; his fancy 
kindling as he went on, and his face lit up by 
that serene and elevated smile, the highest and 
most beautiful of its many expressions, which all 
who knew him must remember, while he drew 
forth those long and rich chains of sound which 
" bring ail heaven before the eyes," as old Milton 
sang. 

I feel, when I think of this organ playing, as if 
I bad taken leave of the greatest music forever ; 
since, in that exercise ox his art, the amount of 
science he would bring was animated by a ra- 
diant fancy, often dispensed with on like occasions ; 
the want of which is supposed to be disguised by 
the glory of the sound, and the skilful intertex- 
ture of the parts. More perfectly, every genial 
sympathy, every sense of calm practical approval, 
could not be gratified. There was the true, 
gracious, gifted man, old in experience, but young 
in the quickness of his sensibilities, to be beard ; 
that day, it seems to me, more remarkably than 
ever. He was giving and receiving pleasure 
without parade; and from a store which had 
never been fuller of the highest thoughts and the 
richest fancies. Such things must come to an 
end ; but they are never to be forgotten. 

In the evening, chance brought the conversa- 
tion on the ground of Italian music. He spoke 
again, in warm terms of admiration, of Rossini's 
Uuillaume Tell; and, to my surprise, with a 
good-natured cordiality, of Donizetti's Fille du 
Jlegiment, "It is so merry," he said, '* with so 
much of the real soldier's kfe in it They call it 
bad ; and to be sure," he continued with a half 
humorous tone of self-correction, " it is surprisine 
how easily one can become used to bad music. 
Then he began to ask about Verdi, having heard 
that there was something like a new effect in 
some of hb finales ; and he would have this de- 
scribed, and shown to him, as well as could be 
done. He expressed a wish, too, to hear Handel's 
organ concertos properly played ; speaking about 
them doubtfully, and witn hesitation, because of 
the frivolous and old-fashioned passages for solo 
stops, with which they were full, talked eagerly of 
the crand opera at Paris, as of a theatre for 
which one day he might be asked to write (I al- 
most think that some negotiations had passed on 
t^e subject), and referred to his sojourn m Rome, 
as one which had been full of the highest and 
most important influences upon his career. It 
was apropos of Rome, that some one mentioned 
Shelley's " Cenci," which had been given to him 
by one of his English friends. He spoke of it 
with almost angry dislike. " No ; it is too horri- 
ble, it is abominable. I cannot admire such a 
poem." 

The next morning, Mendelssohn drove with 




us to Lauterbrunnen. The view of the Jung- 
frao and the Silberhom was superb as we went 
up the valley. Nor can ever have the fall of the 
Staubbach looked more magical than it did in the 
bright light of that late summer day, its waters 

§leaming like a shower of rockets launched over 
lie edge of the high cliff, their expended fires 
spreading and mingling as they feU and faded. 
Almost my last distinct remembrance of Men- 
delssohn b seeinff him standing within the arch of 
the rainbow, which, as every reader of " Man- 
fred " knows, the witch of the Alps flings round 
the feet of the cascade, looking upward, rapt 
and serious, thoroughly enjoying the scene. My 
very last sight b the sight of him turning down 
the road to wend back to Interlachen alone, while 
we tamed up to cross the Wengem Alp to Grin- 
delwald. I thought even then, as I followed his 
figure, looking none the younser for the loose 
dark coat and the wide-brinmied straw hat bound 



with black crape which he wore, that he was too 
much depressed and worn, and walked too heavily. 
But who could have dreamed that his days on 
earth were so rapidly drawing to a close ? 



For DwUbi^i JoumftI of Mntic. 

Letter from the White Mountains. 

Glen House, Juke, 1864. 

Dear D wight : — This rainy day is welcome. 
For it makes a pause in the delightful toil of 
travel, and enables me to gather up the bright 
threads of experience and twist them into a line, 
that I intend to let down from my mountain 
height, in hope of alluring some metropolitan 
eyes. The ride hither, by the way, through 
Pinkham Notch, is picturesque enough. We 
were thrust, Elve and I, into a covered wagon, 
which our chance companions made a Hades of 
profanity, low breeding, and dissonant speech. 
But heaven was outside, though in mourning ; 
the mountain brooks bubbling and dashing across 
the road ; Glen Ellis Falls dim sounding through 
the wood, and the mountains rising on either side 
shrouded in mist. The road continues execrable, 
while the State agents are contemplating repairs. 
But just at the worst part of it, and the wildest 
contrast of ragged rock and mud-hole, Peabody 
river leaps in by the side of the road, and races 
with the team. Winning an easy victory, it 
plunges away into the thickets that skirt Mount 
Washington, and, the jolt being over, Thompson 
has left us at the door. 

Now, in the quiet of this rainy day, a memora- 
ble ascent of Mt. Washington from the other side 
takes form after the following manner. The tide 
of summer travel b just rising in this quarter. 
Gibb, the gaunt and gracious landlord of the 
Crawford House, held under his convenient roof 
a notable company. They had gathered during 
a succession of dubious days, and awaited a fine 
one for the ascent The air b chill outside, but 
there is a roaring wood fire on the hearth. 
" Heap logi and let the blaze laugh out." 

Copies of the poets are on the parlor table. As 
we read, 

'* the oozing sap will make 

Sweet music to oar thinking." 

The old world, as well as the new, is lai^ely and 
finely represented in our company, so conversa- 
' tion is more original than is usual. Erin is fresh 
from Mammoth Cave, and he turns it inside out 
with its rivers, galleries, and mysterious chambers, 
and makes them shine in the spar of his glittering 
speech. Halo talks of the Alps, and Weirdmann 
recalb with earnest faith wild legends of the 
Hartz. Tw& half tamed young bears, seen from 
the window, climb trees, scramble for bread, and 
stand on their hind legs for milk and the amuse- 
ment of the curious. The old man who comes in 
with wood to replenish the fire, and wears his 
spectacles on his hat, makes an eddy in the cur- 
rent of our talk. So the day and evening wear 
away. 

The former days have only bent over the 
mountains, and glimmered dimly through the 
rain, but now Saturday shows signs of breaking. 
Good. Elve, Ridge, Halo, Spatterdash, Erin, 
Sapling the Yirginian, Weirdmann, Dame Trot 
and Quixote, nine of us, besides two guides, a 
mounted party, wind up the leafy Clinton. From 
the real history of this mountain forest and the 
thousands who have threaded its paths, might be 
woven a romance as poetic as the Forest of 



Anlen, which Shakspeare has made immortal. 
The first rule in these mountain ascents is to 
trust your animal. Two miles or so out of the 
nine will suffice to fortify your confidence. For 
in climbing the rocky, ragged steep, and edging 
the precipitous cliff, you find him patient and 
persistent as a mule, and safe as a chamois. The 
gust that blows his tail horizontal — blinding mist 
and pelting rain — are all one to him, and you 
gradually acquire a kind of centaur feeling, the 
equine being the intelligent part, tliat takes you 
safely to the summit. 

The mountains \\t\ their heads into the sky as 
if they strove to follow the receding and magnetic 
fingers of the Creator. Attention to the horse, 
and abstract thinking may now occupy the mind, 
undisturbed by any scope of scenery, foi the mist 
descends and nothing is seen. 

Elve, who rides near me, smiles inwardly, as if 
she knew all this before, and saw through it then. 
Nothing else is seen, nothing heard but the occa- 
sional voice of the guide, the sharp clatter of 
hoofs, and the flutter of the passing gust. Still 
up and onward. The mist clears a little on Mt. 
Pleasant We desciy Quixote apart from the 
rest, with folded arms, steeped in reverie, and 
letting his horse take the old path over the moun- 
tain, while we pass around it Dame Trot's ani- 
mal is tempted by a tufl of grass. She looks be- 
yond hb nose into a valley two thousand feet 
below, and screams. " Yank him up," calls the 
guide. Then we file onward. The mist comes 
blinding over us all again. Ilalo b smothered. 
Spatterdash invisible. Elve, merry-faced, with 
wide blue eyes, was lightly tossed and trotted 
along sublime ridges, roofed and flanked by im- 
measurable gulfs of mist. Her steed was safe 
and swift under the power of her volatile mag- 
netism. Out of the mist and into the mist she 
flew, and led a vbion of airy grace, and a sound 
of fairy laughter. What b her laugh like ? It 
has a note of a bird, a touch of the waterfall, is 
full of surprising turns, never in cadence, but 
always playing, ascending, and vanishing at last 
upward, like sunset from a mountain peak. 

So far on this wild journey, when, on 'Mt 
Munroe, the mists rolled apart, gathered into 
clouds, and stood in weird and awful shapes upon 
the adjacent summits, as if they were the gods of 
the valleys ; and the heart bowed before them as 
we passed. Up into clear weather, up to the 
highest habitation in North America, a long low 
rock-built hut, under the lee of which the troop 
of horse is gathered, while we mount the roof, 
and let our sight fly clear out over the vast sea of 
mountains, over lakes and plains, and mountains 
still beyond, until it rests, looking towards the 
south, on a faint blue line of the infinite horizon. 
That is the sea. When the mind has travelled 
over the vast circumference of that ultimate ring, 
and can gather in its vision for nearer objects, 
we see Kearsarge, fresh from recent rains, rising, 
a clear cone, above the lovely Conway valley, 
and shining in the golden light like a mountain 
of jewel. 

Upon this sublime vantage ground, it does not 
require an imagination so potent as the Greek, to 
conceive of the earth as an animal. The jointed 
range of mountains over which we have passed, 
heaving their huge backs towards the heavens, 
culminating in Washington, and then sloping by 
the keen peak of Jefferson and the long ridge ol 
Adams on the other side, seems possessed of 
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personal and continuous life. Some such feeling 
prompted Elve to say, while I was silently musing : 
" Look at that mountain. See the velvet shadows 
creeping lengthwise over its side, alternating with 
stripes of brown. Why, it looks like a tiger 1 " 
Longfellow's remarkable line, which she had 
never read, came into my mind : 

" Like ft leopard's tawny and spotted Lido stretches the 
plain." 

How in the silent memory the valleys deepen, 
and the mountains rise ! What grand cloud 
shapes, what flying scud and gliding shadow! 
What breadths of sunshine 1 How the whole 
scene bows and lifts and strengthens the heart ! 

Three hours have slipped away here, so near 
to heaven. We muster and descend. The way 
was full of pictures. New groupings of mountain 
and valley and horsemen ; new traits of manner 
in the party. The Virginian was our completest 
centaur. His black eyes and tanned hands, and 
suppleness of power seemed of the nature of the 
black mare he rode on, sublimated into man. 
He was famous for short cuts, scorning the safe 
circuit, and coming down precipices like a hippo- 
griff. Once I looked back and saw the black 
mare waltzing on a large rock just above my 
head. He rode all ways, lying over the horse's 
mane, so that we saw nothing of him but his legs ; 
then backwards, conversing with us over the 
animal's tail ; all along, like Mazeppa ; and over 
the roughest parts of the descent, sideways as if 
on the seat of an omnibus, and without touching 
mane or bridle, and always with the jolliest un- 
concern. 

Look back. A rainbow spans the ridge be- 
tween Munroe and Pleasant We faro onward 
and downward. We become aware of a vast 
cloud which has risen behind us quite across the 
iky. It shuts down over the west like an eyelid, 
and seems full of tears. They fall and glisten 
on Spatterdash's yellow beard, and sprinkle us 
all. We are descending Clinton, the liquor 
flasks are empty, and the guides communicative. 
" There's some rough places, going up,'* says one, 
" if a lady's anything of a scarecrow I " " W^hy, 
that boss," slapping her haunch in patronage, 
** carried up a woman that weighed two hundred 
and twenty-five, and he slung her up the moun- 
tain jest as easy, by gorry, as a gig." We arrive 
after an absence of ten hours, three of which 
were passed on the summit, and hive the expe- 
rience of a memorable and delightful day. Quite 
enough, dear Dwight, for your readers. I'll tell 

the rest in your ear after the Fourth. 

Mot. 

Hug Arabella Ooddard. 

The London Musical World has the following 
account of this distinguished young Englioh 
pianist 

The annual concert of Miss Arabella Goddard 
was, as usual, an event of considerable interest to 
the lovers of the highest order of pianoforte 
playing. This young and remarkable artist has, 
ma short space of time, earned a name for herself 
which entitles her to rank by the side of the first 
pianists. She has won it, too, nobly, without 
sacrificing her art^ to that mere love of display 
which too often distinsuishes the virtuosi of her 
age, and more especiafiy of her sex. Miss God- 
dard has studied the works of the greatest masters 
with untiring zeal and assiduity, and thouch not 
yet nineteen, possesses an acquaintance with the 
finest music for the piano-forte, from the wridnga 
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of Bach and Handel down to those of Weber 
and Mendelssohn, which few even of the most 
experienced and renowned piano-forte players 
can boast. Two or three years a^, before she 
had directed her attention to music of a higher 
and severer style, Miss Goddard, by her brilliant 

Eerformanccs m public of the fantasias of Thai- 
erg, Chopin, Dohler, Liszt, Prudent, Do Meyer, 
etc., had proved herself a mistress of all the diffi- 
culties of the modern school of execution. She 
may, therefore, at the present time, be regarded 
as a thoroughly accomplished pianist, in the full- 
est acceptation of the term. She can play with 
equal ease and with equal intelligence the lessons, 
fugues, suites, etc. of Bach, Scarlatti, and Handel, 
the sonatas and other solo compositions of Mozart, 
Clcmenti, Dussek, Woelfl, Beethoven, Hummel, 
Weber, and Heller, the concertos, ducts, trios, 
quartets, quintets, etc., of Mozart, Dussek, Mo- 
scheles, Hummel, Weber, Mendelssohn, and 
Stemdale Bennett, the fantasias and such like 
ad captandum pieces of the most celebrated 
writers, from Henri Herz to Emile Prudent, and 
the studies of all the eminent pianists who have 
devoted their talents to this useful branch of com- 
position, from John Cramer, Steibelt, and Cle- 
ment!, to Kessler, Chopin, Ferdinand Hiller, 
Liszt, and Stemdale Bennct. Such an extensive 
repertoire of pieces of various kinds, all of which 
Miss Goddard has at ready command, is almost 
without precedent, and in one so young, unpre- 
cedented. How she can play these things, it is 
unnecessary to insist on nere, since those who 
have heard her can themselves testify to her 
ability ; and luckily they are very many. Miss 
Goddard is already an ornament to her profession, 
and, if she goes on progressing and perfecting 
herself in the music of the great masters, which 
is the music of her predilection, this country has 
every chance of being possessed of an artist- 
executant second to none m Europe. 
Miss Arabella Goddard's early studies were 

Eursued under the direction of the late Kalk- 
renner (the master also of Mme. Pleyel), whose 
plan of forming the hand and general system of 
elementary instruction wero admirable and un- 
rivalled, and to whose advice and tutelage must 
be attributed that singularly perfect mechanism 
for which her playing is distinguished. Later, 
she went through a course of instruction in the 
modern school of execution, under M. Thalberg, 
who taught her to play his own fantasias^ and 
those of other masters, almost as well as himself. 
These advantages were not lost upon Miss God- 
dard. The rest is due entirely to herself. Hav- 
ing mastered all the mechanical difficulties of the 
instrument, and all the graces and elaborations of 
the modern bravura and '* romantic " schools, she 
set to work, with no less ardor, on a task still 
more congenial to her taste, and studied the 
music of the great composers, ancient and modern, 
with an earnestness of^ purpose and an unremit- 
ting attention, which, in an incredibly short space 
of time, made her completely mistress of almost 
all the important compositions that have been 
written for her instrument, whether in conjunc- 
tion with the orchestra or independent of it, with 
or without the accompaniments of other instru- 
ments — all the best music, in short, of the concert- 
room and of the chamber. For this invaluable 
acquisition to her accomplishments she b indebted 
wholly to her own commendable perseverance, 
and to an inherent love for her art, combined 
with a strong apprehension of the beautiful, 
which is one of tne highest gifts of the Creator. 
To the great and good, pure, unselfish, noble, and 
unadulterated music of^ the glorious and single- 
minded Kings of Harmony, Miss Arabella God- 
dard, it is true, came prepared with all the man- 
ual dexterity which was indispensable, in order to 
grasp and subdue the immense and original diffi- 
culties they must have presented to one who had 
been tutored in so opposite a school ; and the ex- 
traordinary ease and rapidity with which she was 
enabled to conquer her new repertoire in all its 
variety and extent, to add sonata after sonata, 
concerto after concerto, fugue after fugue, not to 
individualize further, to ber store of musical 
wealth, must, in a great degree, be attributed to 
this ; and for this she can never be sufficiently 



f-ateful to her masters, Kalkbrcnner fand M. 
halbei^; while they, on the other hand, would 
have reason to be proud of one who has put to 
such excellent and legitimate uses their eariy 
guidance and advice. But, beyond this, her own 
good sense and intelligence, an indomitable will, 
a power of concentrating her mind on one prin- 
cipal pursuit, and a secret determination to per- 
fect her talent, do homage to her art, and earn 
an honorable name, have been the sole and ex- 
clusive means of helping Miss Goddard to the 
position she now occupies ; and for these and the 
qualities elsewhere enumerated, which, at the ase 
of nineteen, have enabled her to rank with the 
first living professors of the instrument npoa 
which she excels, she is only indebted to the 
source whence all such inestimable endowments 
spring. That she will prove they have not been 
unworthily bestowed is our entire conviction. 

Miss Goddard may be said to have made her 
d^but before the English public as a classical 
pianist of the first pretentions about a year ago, 
when she played the great sonata of Beethoven, 
Op. 106, tne largest, grandest, and most intricate 
composition of the master, at one of the concerts 
of the Quartet Association. The impression 
made on that occasion will not have been forgot- 
ten. Since then she has steadily advanced, and 
every one of her public performances has testi- 
fied to the progress she is making in the higher 
and more intellectual attributes of an artist She 
has risen rapidly in the estimation of the public, 
and while there is no one more gifted, it may be 
said, with equal truth, that no one is more generally 
popular. Her name is a sure attraction in a 
concert-room, and her performances never fail to 
satisfy expectation, and to prove that her attraction 
was legitimate. At her concert on Wednesday, 
which brought a crowded and brilliant audience 
to the Hanover Square Rooms, among whom 
were many of the most eminent pianists, foreign 
and native, resident in this country, the same 
good taste that has hitherto characterized Miss 
Goddard's programmes, was evinced in the 
selection, which was as follows : — 

FABT L 

BjmphoDy (Jupiter) Homt. 

SoDg — Unafurtiva lagrima I>inliettL 

Concerto in G major— PUno-forte BotchoTm. 

bonkf^Adiio Moart. 

OTortiuo (Wood Nymphf) W. S. Bennett. 

PART n. 

Serenade— Pfamo-lbrte Mendelaaohn. 

Aria— Datta $ua poet Monrt. 

fe'ong— " Song of Night " Mendklasohn. 

Soloft— 1,4 Foniaina, Etude. Nocturne in F minor 

aperies et*4emM Vantaule Hude. .Mayer, Chopin and 

Knllak. 

Bong—Adelaida BecthoTen. 

Overture ( Alpbena) B. Aguilar. 

Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

For ]>wi|^t*a Journal of Moalo. 

Western Correspondence. 

Chicago, July 10, 1854. 

Mr. Editor : — Since leaving Boston I have been 
travelling from place to place, until I have now 
reached Chicago. I have been making it my busi- 
ness to become acquainted with all the musical 
professors, and those interested in music, and to 
inquire into the real wants of the musical people 
in the great West. I visit the seminaries, the 
schools, libraries, music stores, publishing houses, 
periodical depots, &c. I arrived in Pittsburg on 
the " glorious Fourth." There are many musical 
people in this city, besides several music stores ; 
among others I called upon Mr. J. H. Mellor, 
whose acquaintance I was very happy to make ; 
he has a fine store and a large stock of music, and 
Boston pianos, for which he finds a ready sale. 
Messrs. Chickering*s, and Woodward and Brown's 
instruments are very popular in Pittsburg, and are 
highly spoken of by all musicians. There is also 
Mr. Kleber, who is an enterprising man and a fine 
musician. He has a large store and is driving a 
good business. Music seems to be in a very- 
flourishing condition and there are many thorough 
musicians and good teachers here, who understand 
their business. They are engaged in introducing 
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a style of masie which will have a tendency to 
develop a classical taste among their many pupils. 

In the evening of the fifth I took the cars and 
arrived at Cincinnati the next morning at eight 
o'clock. This is one of the finest cities I have 
visited, and is also very musical. I called upon 
all the music dealers and found them quite busy. 
The largest and most extensive house in our line 
is that of Messrs. Colburn and Fields ; both of 
these gentlemen are men of business; they are 
ambitious and possess large ideas, besides being 
quite musical practically. I had the pleasure of 
meeting at their store Mr. A. W. Wetherbee, well 
known I believe by our Bostonians. This gentle* 
man finished his musical education at the Acad- 
emy of Music in London. I found him to be a 
lively and energetic gentleman and a scholar — 
thoroughly booked up on all musical matters ; as 
a musician he stands very high in the estimation 
of the citizens of this place. 

I was invited by Messrs. Colburn and Fields, in 
company with Mr. Wetherbee, to call upon our 
German friend Mr. Ross, who resides upon the 
Mountain. We took an omnibus at 5 P. M., and 
arrived at the desired spot about 6. Here we 
found it cool and comfortable. Mr. R. is finely 
situated, and from his place we were favored with 
a delightful view of the surrounding country. 
Our friend brought on several bottles of very nice 
wine, called ** Catawba,*' which he manufactured 
from the grape of his own vineyard, in the midst 
of which we were seated. I really found the Ca- 
tawba to be equal if not superior to anything of 
the kind I ever allowed myself to drink. It was 
cooling and invigorating, and with the Schweitze 
Kdse und Brod, we enjoyed a real German " sit 
down." This reminded me of days gone by. 
After passing about two hours with friend Ross, 
we visited the Mercantile Library Association, 
which is certainly one of the most interesting and 
useful institutions I have ever visited. It is in one 
of the handsomest buildings in Cincinnati and is 
fitted up with beautiful taste. Nearly every jour- 
nal and periodical of every description, published 
in the United States, is found on file for the benefit 
of the members of the institution aud all persons 
who may be invited in. I was sorry not to find 
" Dwight's Journal of Music," there. As Messrs. 
Colburn and Fields are the agents for it, I hope 
they will not fail to endeavor to induce the asso- 
ciation to subscribe for it ; because if music dealers 
do not interest themselves in circulating the music 
journals, who will? We (music-dealers &c.,) re- 
ceive more benefit, in one point of view, from a 
large circulation of musical papers, than the edi- 
tors and publishers. They tend to cultivate the 
taste for music, which of course increases the sale 
of our musical publications ; consequently we 
should prevail upon our friends to subscribe for all 
the musical journals. Indeed it is their duty not 
to neglect such important opportunities of inform- 
ing themselves of what is going on in the musical 
world. Every father and mother should give their 
children an opportunity of learning music in some 
one of its branches ; and what can there be more 
interesting or instructive then a journal which de- 
votes itself to that divine Art ? 

I left Cincinnati on the seventh and arrived at 
this place on the eighth. Chicago is one of the 
most charming cities in the country. Its popula- 
tion is sixty thousand, and it supports several 
music and piano-forte stores. Most of the pianos 
sold at this place are made by the Messrs. Chick- 
ering, Gilbert, Hallet and Davis, Woodward and 
Brown, and W. P. Emerson. Messrs. Reed and 
Wilkins have very extensive rooms and are doing 
a splendid business. Mould and Greene are the 
principal music dealers ; they also sell immense 
quantities of piano-fortes. They are both men of 



much energy, and are determined to keep a good 
stock of the first class music, and it is the large 
and choice stock they keep always on hand that 
gives them the popularity they enjoy. Success to 
them in their great enterprise ! 

Sincerely Yours, Modern. 
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Paris. 

At the Grand Opera, Mile. Sophie Cmvelli has been 
pinymg in Z/i VestaU and Les nu^.not$. A% asual, she 
vfM immcnselv npplnuded. It i« stnted by La France 
MuaicnU^ thnt l^Ille. Cruvelli leaves again for London on 
the 1st of Julv. After a tour in Englnnd she will return 
by the 1st of "October, and immediately begin studying 
her part in the now grand five-act opera of MM. Scribe 
and Verdi. The rehearsals of M. Gounod's Nonne San- 
glante nre pursued with great activitV' M. Ro^r, the 
tenor, has cancelled his engagement. He is now m Ger- 
maiw. Mme. Tedesco's engagement expired on the 25th 
of June. Kcport says that this lady has had the most 
fabulous offers, for next season, from the management of 
tho Opera Hou?e at St. Petersburgh. The programme 
of the Opem Comique is still the f^ame, and will, in all 
probability, remain so for a lengthened period — VEtoile 
du Not'd i\u(\ La Fiancee du DiabU forming the attraction 
on nltornate nights. Rehearsals are going on, however, 
for the new opera of the Prince de la Moscowa, as well 
OS for that of M. Duprato. 

M. Georges Bon^quet has succumbed to a long and 
pniiiful illnc?.';. He was well known as the author of 
Tabain, and had a new three-act opera ready for the 
Thesitre-Lyriqne at the moment of his decease. He was 
the musical critic for the French paper called L^IUut- 
tratian, and at one time chef-d'orchcstre at the Italiens. 
M. Bou.sqnet was buried on Saturday, at Saint- Vincent- 
de-Panl. In tho musical part of the funeral ceremony 
the orchestra was conducted by M. Tilmant, and the 
chorus wfl«! undoi* the direction of M. Batiste. MM. Le- 
f^bure-W^ly and Cavallo officiated at the organ. 

Julif 1. The Grand Opera is closed for six weeks. 

At tho Opera Comique, the first representation of M. 
Dnprato's new one-act opera is promised for Friday, the 
80th. //rt Fiancee du Viable is still favorablv received. 
M. Pcrrin has renewed the engagement of Mile. Caro- 
line Dnprez. The one-act opera by M. Duprez, Jeliotle^ 
first played at the composer's private theatre, in the Rue 
Turgot, has been accepted by the management of the 
Opera Comique, and will, according to report, be put in 
rehearsal after the production of the opera written by 
the Prince de la Moscowa. 

In virtue of an Imperial decree, the theatres of Paris 
non-nJnfcntumnes^ the theatres of the departments, and 
the dramatic censorship, have been taken from the di- 
rection of the Minister of the Interior and placed under 
that of the Minister of State. The engagement of Mme. 
Ugalde at the Grand Opera expired on the 26th ult. 

M. Edouard Batiste, professor at the Imperial Conser- 
vatory of Music, and organist of the cnurch of St, 
Nicolas-des-Champs. has been appointed organist at St. 
EusLiche. — The SocicU-Saintt'CeciU held, last week, its 
yearlv general meeting. After the reading of the report, 
whicfi confirmed the fresh progress made by the Society, 
the meeting proceeded to re-elect its committee and a 
conductor, in the place of M. Seghers, who has resigned. 
M. Barbereau, formerly chef-d'orcheetre at the Italian 
Opera, was unanimously appointed to the vacant post. 
M. Wekerlin will continue to direct the vocal depart- 
ment 

Oemtanjr. 

ViE2»:»A.— Donizetti's opera, Der Liebettrank (VEXinr 
cPAmore) has been given lor the benefit of Mme. Borghl- 
Mamo, who played Adine, but was not very successful, 
as the part is by no means suited to her. As much may 
be said of Herf Naudin in Nemorino. Herr Scalese was 
Dulcamara, and Herr Everardi, the Sei^eant Herr 
Eckert conducted. On the whole, the performance was 
anything but satisfactory. It is expected that'the season 
of German opera will commence with Boieldieu's Wetue 
Frau (La Datne Blanche), 

There has been nothing latelv in the way of concerts. 
Mme. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt and her husband have 
gone to the' baths of Tschl, where they think of passing 
the summer. The " Nightingale*' has again determined 
to retire from public life — for some time, at least. Herr 
Leopold von Meyer has received a brilliant offer from 
America: 60.000 dollars for one year, exclusive of trav- 
elling and other expenses ( 1 ) For this he is required to 
play only two pieces a night. 

Berlin.— The only subject of importance at the Royal 
Opera House, is the continued success of Fraulein Ney, 
(in the parts of Donna Anna, the Vestal, &c.) She ap- 
peared on Wednesday, the 29th, as Fran Fluth, (M«. 
Ford), in Nicolai's Lustige Weiber von IFincbor, and this 
evening she concludes her engagement by a repetition of 
Norma. The season will shortly be brought to a close 
with MatanieUOf and the theatre will remain shut until 
the 24th of August 

Aix-la-Chapelle.— The season commenced with 
Flotow's Martha^ which was favorably received.— The 



manuscript works left by the late Schneider, floffcapell- 
mcistcr at Dessau, comprise one hundred and fifty-two 
compositions, including thirteen oratorios, eleven masse;*, 
forty-seven psalms, seven operas, five FetUpiele (pieces 
for festivals), eight overtures, seven symphonies, etc. 

Cologne.— The members of the Manner gttangvtrdn 
returned on tho 6th I'rom England, 'fhcy were wel- 
comed by their friends at a place called Kiinigsdorf, sev- 
eral miles from Cologne. The proceeds of the twenty- 
three concerts given by them m the space of twenty- 
nine days amount to 45,000 thalers, of which 8,000 are 
devoted to tho building fund of the Cathedral. — Herr 
Ferdinand Hdler is engaged on a new comic opera, the 
Ubretlo of which is by Herr Roderick Benedix. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maixe. — The members of RUhl's 
Getangvernn have perfonned Sebastian Bach's Paisionf 
according to the Gospel of 5/. Jtihn. — Tho theatre was so 
badly attended during the "starring" engagement of 
Herr Steger, that the well-known tenor left without 
playing the number of times previously agreed on. 

Munich.— 5€nr«nM/o Ctllini, of Hector Beriioz, is to be 
produced here this summer, under the direction of the 
composer. VEtoile du Nord will shortly be brought out, 
with Fraulein Scliwarzbach as Catherine. 

Italy. 

Modena.— Rossini's Ba\jl*iere di Seviglia has been 
played several times with extraordinary success. The 
company is good, and the opera carefully got up. Mile. 
Brambilla is applauded every night in the lesson scene : 
she introduces an air from iSlercafiante's JE2tonora. The 
other singers are Mme. Berti and Signori Cor.-^i, Galvani, 
Schoggi, and Didot. Verdi's RiyoltOo is in rehearsal. 

FLORENCB.^The new opera, Rn^tro^ by Sig. Cosen- 
tino, at the Tc.itro Alfieri, improves ni spite of the libretto^ 
which is very indifferent. Sig. Fraschini (the " tenore 
della malediaone " of Mr. Lumley), has been engaged for 
the royal theatre of Turin, to sing during the carnival 
of 1856-6. Madlle. Brambilla has signed an engagement 
for the Pergola at Florence, during the carnival of lbo4-6. 

Naples. — At the Teatro Reale, the new opera, Elena di 
Tohsn^ is played every night ; at the Xuovo theatre, 
Verdi's // Trovaiore alternates with Mercadante's Gli 
Orazi e Curiati. Both houses are badly attended, partly 
on account of the great heat, and partly the inefficiency of 
the companies. At the San Carlo, jI Cbnaro^ one of 
Verdi's earlv operas, is in rehearsal; the parts have been 
allotted to iSignore De Roissi and Cnrrozi, and Signori 
Pancani and Walter. At the Teatro Xuovo, a new opera 
is in rehearsal, entitled Annella <& Porta Capuana^ the 
music by Fioravanti; the poetry by Arienzo. 

Venice.— The new opera, Amleto. the words and 
music by A. Zanardini, continues to draw good houses, 
and is more liked on each successive representation. 
The composer is a very young man, ana, as a first 
attempt, his Amlelo may be considered promising. The 
opening chorus Is effective; the largo of the duet, for the 
toprano and tenor between Mad. Morselli and Si^. 
Landi, the duet for toprano and baago, by Mad. Spezzia 
and Sig. Coletti, are nightly much applauded. The 
Ubretlo is rather dull. The composer was repeatedly 
called for on the first night 
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D:;^\Vastkd, at this office, copies of Xo. 4 of th< 
present volume of the Journal of Music, (April 29, 1854. 

tfoore'8 EncyclopsBdia of Miudo. 

This long announced and eagerly expectei 
work has at last made its appearance. It lie 
here before us a tempting, noble looking roya 
octavo of a thonsand pages, solid as a Londoi 
book, and quite as neat and clear and elegant a 
regards type and paper; artistically bound ii 
purple cloth, and cheap (only four dollars). I 
is one of the finest specimens of typograph 
which have ever issued from the Boston Sterec 
type Foundry. The musical illustrations, tot 
with which its pages abound, are most invitingl; 
set, credit for which is due to the worthy printe 
of our own Journal, Mr, E. L. Balch. Extej 
nally, this book challenges comparison with ao 
American specimen of book-making, and the ei 
terpri^ng publishers, Messrs. J. P. Jewett an 
Co., have every reason to congratulate themselvi 
upon the manner in which ihey have ushered i 
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important a work into the world. — We have bo- 
gun with noticing externals; because, it having 
been our task and privilege to know something 
of the literary materials on their passage piece- 
meal to the press, it is but natural that now the 
ultimate concrete form and completion of the 
whole vast and miscellaneous seeming mass should 
claim our 6rst attention. And now for the work 
Itself, its aim and method and achievement. 

It proposes to furnish, (so far as may be in such 
compact form) a complete Encycloptedia of 
Music: that is, a convenient book of reference 
for ready information upon all topics, names and 
persons that pertain to Music as a Science or as 
an Art. The subject matters are alphabetically 
arranged, and include explanations on all points 
of musical science and notation ; definitions of 
musical terms, to the number of at least five 
thousand ; descriptions of musical instruments of 
all nations, ancient and modem, with their scales ; 
accounts of the lives and achievements of some 
four thousand musical composers, performers, the- 
orists and critics ; and, under one general, as well 
as many particular heads, an orderly synopsis of 
the history of Music from the first ages down to 
rery recent times. To this we may add a pretty 
copious miscellany of musical curiosities, antiqui- 
ties, &c., and a liberal supply of musical illustra- 
tions in notes. 

This was a formidable task for any one man, 
certainly for an American. Achieved with any 
reasonable modicum of success, it could not but 
result in a work of great utility. And should it 
fail to satisfy all questions, should it on the other 
hand ofifer much which many readers hold to be 
superfluous, it would be no more than the com- 
mon lot of all encyclopaedic works, however 
learned, especially when compressed into the 
limits of one volume. Yet the author, John W. 
Moore, of Bellows Falls, Vermont, in his single- 
minded enthusiasm for the Divine Art, and curi- 
osity about everything pertaining to it, and with 
the indefatigable industry of seventeen yearSj has 
drawn together and presented in convenient 
shape for reference a much greater mass of musi- 
cal information than has ever before existed in 
any single volume, or any dozen volumes in the 
English language. The Germans possess musical 
lexicons of vaster proportions, and smaller ones 
perhaps more thoroughly digested. In the mat- 
ter of musical biography the French work of 
F^tis, up to the date of its completion, is far more 
full and satisfactory, than a single volume like 
this could be. Yet even these works, the best 
of them, are frequently at fault, frequently re- 
turn no answer or a very ambiguous answer to 
the student's questions. In our own language 
there has been absolutely nothing of this kind, 
save some smaller works, exclusively biographical, 
or exclusively technical, which appeared twenty 
or thirty years ago. These earlier English works 
have served for the alphabetical basis or nucleus 
of Mr. Moore's materials. But to these he has added 
informiitioii of more recent date, translations of 
important articles from the best French and Ger- 
man authorities, and original essays from a multi- 
tude of sources. 

There is room for improvement, doubtless. We 
could wish that some matters had been more tho- 
roughly digested, some points more fully treated, 
where they are only indicated. But this we 
should say also of the most learned and extended 
German works. No such work can be, in the 



nature of the case, beyond criticism ; and he who 
creditably carries such a labor through is worthy 
of respect as one who has generously exposed 
himself for the public good. Whatever the book 
may lack it certainly contains enough to make it 
indispensable to all teachers, students, professors 
and would-be intelligent lovers of music. It con- 
tains needed information upon thousands of mat- 
ters, which before was inaccessible and scattered 
throughout the forgotten literature and journalism 
of this art Let us briefly note a few good points. 

Under the leading heads of musical theory and 
practice, such as Harmony, Thorough Bass, 
Scales, Mechanism of Accompaniment, Instru- 
mentation, Notation, &c., it gives condensed and 
pretty satisfactory treatises, conformed to the 
most modem results of science. We could wish 
however, that in future editions, the neeessary 
imperfection of such short treatises might be cov- 
ered by references to the most important works 
upon each subject. 

The definitions of musical terms are generally 
clear and philosophical. They include terms in 
all languages, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Italian, 
German, French, &c., the language being indi- 
cated by its initial G. or I. or F., &c., aAer the 
term. A multitude of technical terms belonging 
to the old Greek music, as well as other obsolete 
matters of mere historic curiosity, and the deriv- 
atives from a principal topic, are thrown into 
smaller type, that in adding to the completeness 
of the work, they may obtmde but little upon 
the space due to things of fresher interest. 

The musical biography is, for the most part, 
singularly complete, and includes notices (when- 
ever they could be procured) of most of the living 
and rising celebrities. Many of the early Ameri- 
can psalmodists, &c. figure with the rest ; but Mr. 
Moore has wisely, as we think, abstained from 
trenching on the delicate ground of contemporary 
native biography. Yet a ralnable feature of his 
book is the long article upon Psalmody, in which 
mention is made in chronological order of all the 
numerous American contributions to this great 
native branch of music and of trade, with occa- 
sional biographical memoranda of some of the 
more active composers, compilers and teachers. 
Under this head the life of Lowell Mason will be 
found quite interesting. Billings figures, as a 
historical character, under his own pn^er head, 
in a pretty full biography. Tho grander lives, 
like those of Palcstrina, Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Beethoven, &c., are given with great fullness, and 
include often full lists of their compositions. And 
some of the most recent notorieties, like Liszt and 
l^chard Wagner, receive a good share of attention. 

The history of Music is taken from the French 
of Choron, a clear and able resume as far as the 
beginning of this century; since which time it 
may be said that the history of music is not, and 
cannot yet properly be, written. But the mate- 
rials of the sequel to our own day are scattered 
all over the .volume, in the lives of the more 
modem men. 

The appearance of a work of such pretensions 
in oar own community, may be considered in 
some sort as the musical event of the week ; and 
in the absence of greater matters, has warranted 
our making it a leading topic. It certainly is not 
the least among the many signs of a rapidly grow- 
ing interest in Music in this country, that there 
should be demand for such a work, and that it 
should be forthcoming. 



Music for Academic Festivals^ — ^In the 
music which is made to fill the pauses, and re- 
fresh the mind, between the literary or other 
exercises of our public festivals and celebrations 
of all kinds, one continually feeb the want of all 
regard to fitness. We mean in the selection of 
the pieces played by the various bands on such 
occasions. Thus we remember on Commence- 
ment day at Harvard a year or two ance, being 
marched ofi* through the groves of Academus, in 
the grave procession of venerable seniors and 
gowned graduates, to the humdrum sound of the 
last fashionable poUca. And the Commencement 
exercises on last Wednesday afforded quite as 
odd an incongmity. It was quite a nicely organ- 
ized little orchestra, (the Germania Serenade 
Band, we believe,) with violins, reeds, brass, &c., 
that played in the church gallery opposite the stage, 
be'tween the parts. But the piece before the last 
oration was the veriest calithumpian hodge-podge 
of foot-lifting drum and fife effects — a sort of 
Jullien tempest in a tea-pot Music of some 
dignity would seem to be required on such an 
occasion. The only fitness we could discover, 
here, was that the music was suggested, possibly, 
by the somewhat ** Young American" title of the 
spirited oration to which it preluded, and which 
was on ** The reverence due from the old to the 
young"! 

We do not suppose it was the ^ult of the mu- 
sicians. They were artists and competent to pro- 
duce true artistic music. Indeed, were not our 
ears suddenly refreshed at an earlier hour, as we 
wooed the breeze at the window of a house across 
the Common, by most delicious strains of one of 
Mendelssohn's two-part songs from the same quar- 
ter ? The fault is in the lew taste of the commu- 
nity everywhere, who do not call for better things. 
Or rather, the fault was in the taste, and now is in 
the heedlessness and thoughtlessness of those who 
cater in these matters, and who go by precedent 
and habit, rather than by serious regard to what 
is fitting. Where is the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation, that it does not inspire its higher musical 
ideas and aspirations into the musical parts of 
Alma Mater's programme ? 
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Mr. Chorley, in the London jSthenteunij noticing 
our story of the " Prima Donna Waltz *' perform- 
ance in one of the Connecticut River churches, 
says it can be paralleled by like abominations in 
the English churchesw In the first days of the 
Freyschutz enthusiam he remembers to have heard 
the "Hunters* Chorus" sung to the virt>rds of an 
Easter hymn. 



Boston Theatre. — The Boston correspond- 
ent of the Musical Review has picked up the fol- 
lowing particulars about the c(Hnposition of the 
orchestra, &c., of the new Theatre and Opera 
House, now nearly finished : 

Mr. Thomas Comer, the Director of Music, has 
engaged a complete orchestra of about thirty 
members, and I run no risk in saying that it is as 
complete an orchestra as has ever been collected for 
a theatre in this country. Among the first violins 
is Mr. F. Suck, and his brother, just arrived from 
Germany, yioloncello, has also been engaged. Mr. 
Comer was also in treaty, a few da^rs since, with 
the leading contra-basso and clarinet of the 
Germanians, and I presume has engaged them. 
A leader hfis been secured by Mr. carry, in 
England. It b also stated that Mr. Barry has 
secured an English opera company, of which Miss 
Louisa P)rne is the prima donna. He was a]so» at 
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last accounts, in treaty with Sims Reeves, but there 
was not much prospect of effecting an engagement 
I also hear of other musical expectations for the 
theatre, but it would bo improper to mention 
them. It cannot be doubted that next winter 
will be a decidedly musical season. 
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Musical Intelligence. 

OrxRA AT CASTI.B GARDEN.— Vcrdi's Lmga MUUvy 
one of his more recent opcrns, of which we chronicled 
the production at Paris a season or two since, was an- 
nounced for TImrsday night, with the full strength of 
the company, and Maretzek conducting. We are sorry 
to learn that tlie operas thus far have been very poorly 
attended. 

Death of Signor Pozzolini. — Mexican papers re- 
port the death by cholera of the young and interesting 
tenor of Mme. SontngU troupe. He had many friends, 
and Wits intellectually and morally a superior man. 

SoNTAG*s Funeral.— The Now Orleans Picayune 
translates the following from its Mexican files: 

The funeral of Mme. Sontag is described as being a 
most magnificent ceremony. The coflUn, covered by a 
black pall and surmounted* by a large silver cm4f&, a lyre, 
a wreath of heartAcaso and anothor of jasmine, was 
borne by the gentlemen of the German Philharmonic 
Society (the same who went out with so much joy and 
national pride to greet her on her arrival in tlie city), 
from her late residence to the church of San Fernando. 

It was followed by the Santa Cecilia Society, by the 
artists of the two opera corps (the Sonttig and the Stcf- 
fanone troupes), nearly all of the Mexican and foroign 
dilettanti, very many military and civil officers, the en- 
tiro editorial corps, and an immense multitude of persons, 
among whom was every painter, sculptor, poet and 
writer of any note in the city. The entire cortdge pro- 
ceeded on foot, followed by a very large nuniber of 
empty carriages. 

The corpse was taken into the body of the church, 
which was comi>letely filled with spectators, the larger 
number of whom were ladies, and, after the chanting of 
the vigil, the imposing funeral ceremonies of the Catholic 
church were perfunncd. At the portal of the tomb, be- 
fore the burial of the corpse, the Liedtrtaftl of the Ger* 
many society sang the funeral farewell song. Baron 
Gagem read between the stanzas a German poem, and 
Don Pantaloon Tovar one in Spanish, ana at eicht 
o*clock, while the church bells were ringing the evening 
vespers, the remains of the Countess of Rossi were de- 
posited in the Pantheon of Mexico. 

Italian Opera in Mexico. — We see that there was 
an attempt to fuse the two Italian opera companies sing- 
ing In the citv of Mexico, alter the demise of the lamented 
Sontag, but in vain. The combination of such an array 
of talent as Sij^ore Steffanone, Fiorentini, Vietti and * 
Costini; and Signori Marini, Salvi, Pozzolinl, Bordas, 
Badiali, Beneventano, SpecchI, Rocco and Rovere, to- 
gether with Signori Bottesini, Nicoao and Barili, with 
the joint orchestras and choruses, would have been mag- 
nificently strong, but it could not be accomplished. The 
Stefiimone and Salvi company were still going on with 
their performances at the Theatre de Orleute.— JV. 0. 
Picayune, 

Ai>otheosi8 op Sontao.— There Is to be a grand and 
solemn ceremony at tlie theatre de Santa Anna, in Mex- 
ico, on the day when a superb marble bust of the great 
artist, now being executed by the sculptor, Piatti, shall 
be placed in that theatre. All the artists of the two 
opera companies are to join in this tribute, and the poets 
and orators will pronounce eulogiums to the genius of 
the immortal Sontag. — Ibid. 

Grisi Comino.'— Madame GrisI has extended her 
engagement in London for eight additional performances, 
and tne advertisement in the London papers of July 4th 
states Uiat it is " in consequence of her anticipateu de- 
parture for the United States having been deferred until 
the end of the present month." So, unless she should be 
frightened by the cholera and the sad fate of Sontag on 
this side of the ocean, she may be looked for in about a 
month. 
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A SOPRANO SINOEB.— A Toung Lady desires a 
place as Soprmno in a Quartet Choir In one of the churches 
In toil city. A rare opportunity may be heard of by inqairing 
at this office. July 22. 
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FOREIGN MU8IC DEPOT, 

OIRARD ROU8B BVIIiDlHOS* 

tmna btbist, abovi ohbstnut, 
July 1 FHILABXLPHU. 



John Bunyan Still Lives ! 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE, 

THI EWTiai AMD IHnilTABU ALLIOORT 07 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, 

In one Pictare, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engraTed on 
STKEL, by Andrews, containing 2^ liaman figures, l^ides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his Journey from 
the city of Destmction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Dunyan. Ercry Cliristian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TiSTiMOMiALS of tho Strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been rer^ired by the publisher, fiom tho most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JBIVETT, Pobllalker. 

GBO- B- SICRELS is thb ovlt aothobizbd Aoekt Foa Bob- 
ton. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, ComhIII. 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also— Plain ana 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for It, at tlie lowest 
prices. Not. 12. 

N. D. COTTON. 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

English, French, and American Stationery, 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

No* 13 Tromont Rofw, Boston* 

*«* Wedding and TIsiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 

16 tf 

VOOAL KU8I0 IN OLASSISS. 

The undersigned proposes to give Instruction to Youivo 
Ladiss in Classxs, to Famuies, and to Irvitiauau, ss may 
be desired, in the 

Elementary- Principles and Practice of Vocal 

MnalCy 

According to the PestcUozzian or Inductive Method, 

The plan proposed will not Interfere with instruction in the 
higher branches of Vocal Bzkcution, Sttlk, Expasssiosr, etc. 
nor supersede its necessity ; but the great object will be, by 
the establishment of a Jtystemalie^ weU directeJy and ade</uate 
tiementary eours*.., to enable pupils to asAD even the most diffi- 
cult music with ease and fluency—and thus eminently qualify 
them to receive and profit by their instructions in the more 
adTsoccd studies of the Art. 

New classes fmued whenever a suillcient number of pupils 
shall apply. The price of tuition will be regulated by the 
number of pupils In a class. Families and smell classes met at 
their residences, if desired. 

Apply between the hours of 2 and 8 P. H., at the rooms of 
George J. Webb & Co, No. 8 Winter St. 

£. R. BLANCH ARD, 
Teacher of the Piano, and Vocal Music in Classes. 

Residence, No. 24 West Cedar St. Boston. 

References : Messrs. George J. Webb, Lowell Mason. Je 17 



A. WERXnSR ft L. J. HOEFFHER, 

OOKIftAI* IHKT&OBBIITfi^ 

No. 365 TVASHINGTON 8TBESST. 

(coavia 07 wiHTxa Braxtr.) 

PIANO-FORTES, Seraphlnes, Melodeons, Guitars, Tlollns, 
Tenors, Violoneellos, Basses, Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolos, 
Fifes, Acoordeons, Strings. Bows, etc. 

We shall keep on hand a great variety of the above named 
instruments, and shall endMVor to give Mtlsftictlon to all 
purchasers, whether they desire (he best and highest priced, 
or the cheapest instnunents. Orders by letter will be carefiilly 
attended to. 

PIANOS TO LET, TUNED AND REPAIRED. 

Mr. WaairiB will also oontinne to give instruction on the 
Piano, Organ, Flute, Yiolin and Guitar. Mr. Werner can be 
seen at the Sales-room, or in the evening at his residence. No. 
976 Wsahlagton St. May 27. 8m 

GEORGE J. WEBB ft GO 8 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

C^amberai Ifo* 3 IVlntcr Street, Boston* 

AT this Establishment may be found an elegant and ezten- 
sive assortment of 

PIANO -FORTES, 

at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
In tkie essenttsl properties of Tone. Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 

MXLODEOirS AHD GITITABS. 

Mr. Webb*i long ezperlenoe in the proftsslon of Mnsie, ena- 
bles us to assure uose persons residing at a distance, who may 
ilnd it inconvenient to visit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that Uiey shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instroment desired,) as by personal 
examination ; and those who may &vor us with their orders, 
ean Implicitly rely upon the exercise at Mr. Webb's btft Judg- 
ment in their fkvor. Any instniment ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 

X^SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS' PRICES. 
.... AoiXTB voa. . . . 

Ughte, Vewton & Brmdbnrj'fl Pianoi, New Tork. 
Bttllftt, Davii So Co.'b do. Boston. 

Goodman So Baldwin*! Kelodoons. 
Feb 19 6ia 



ADOLFK KIELBLOGK, 



No. 80 ASH STREET, BOSTON. 

(TT^'Commnnlc^tlons may be left at Mr. Ditson's muttlc store. 
No. 116 Washington Street. June 10. 

MUSICAL NOTIGi:. 

T. BRTCHER, Tescher of the Ornn, PUno-Forte snd 
Singing, having closed his connection a^ Onrani^t of the Bow- 
doin Square (Church, hns remnved to No. 7>a Trcmont Kow, 
where he will be happy to receive spplications for his services 
ss Organist and Teacher of Music. je 24 

HEi;i^^ PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 

THE MANUFACTURIR Is In possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical ProfSessors. who hare 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending It 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 865 Weukington St., BoMton. 
Apr. 10. tf 

D. B. NEWHALL. 

KANX7FA0TURI31 AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No* 844 HITaaliliigtois Street* Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TONED, f TO LET, 
Apr. 10. tf 

KANUEL FEN0LL08A, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 OaAT^s Block, comer of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 

RefereneeM. 
Messrs. CinCKBEimi, J. P. Jkwett, Gbo. PuwcHAas, Boston. 
Messrs. Qsoaai Pbabodt, B. H. Silsbbb, Salem. 

Jan. 21. 8xn. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his senrices as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the muslo 
stores of Natbak RicBAansox, 282 Wsshlngton St. or O. P. 
Rbbd & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

IlBFBaBH0B8:~Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Temon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 

PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 

BARQAIirS IN PIANOS. 

The subscribers have in store sew Ckrman Rosewood BX 
octave Pianos, at f200. Warranted fttlly equal to the Boston 
and New Tork pianos, and one hundred dollars cheaper. 

a. p. REED & Co. 

Joly 8. 18 Tremont St., opposite the Mosenm. 

HUe. OABBIELLE BE LA MOTTE 

OITBS 

INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

▲in> MAT BB ADDaBSSBD At 

F^b.4 8m 55 HANCOCK STRBBT. 

Mr. OTTO DBESEL 

will return to Boston by the first of October, when he will be 
prepared to reoelTe pupils on the piano-fivte. 

Address meaniriiile at this ofioe. 



J. B. WHEATON, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan RIehaxdaon, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Deo 8. 

MRS. &08A GAHOIA DE RIBA8, 

TRACHER OF THB 

PIANOFORTE, 8INQINQ &,QUITAR, 

A Seneca St.» eomer Harrlaon Aweuue. 

MR. De RIBAS will giro Instruction on the Oboe an4 
Flnte. Also MUSIC ARRANQKD, TRANSPOSED. &•. 
Boston, April 28. «m 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Reaidenee If o. 56 IbieelvAd Street. 

Oet.8. 8m 

A. W. FSSNZEL, 

TEACMSR OF MUSIO, 
Ho. Aeons St«f (between Chestnut and Mt Vernon Sti. 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
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In all its various branches, 
BATIiY AND PBOMPTIiY EXBOUTBD, 
BY KDWAIID L. BALCH, 

Affile Journal of jHu5ft, No. 21 ^cfjool ^t. 

The MKDAL AND I>TPIX)MA awarded htm b.r the Van. 
tiaritable Mechanic As6ocl«tloa for saperlor workmanship, 
ay be seen at bis ofll<*e. 

a:?* MUSIC prepared for Stereotyptnfir* 



ORKAT BOOK IN PUESS. 

HOOBFS ENCTCLOPfDIA OF HDSIC : 

COMPILED BT JOHN W. MOORE, 

'ith the amtotanre of other distinguished men in the mvsleal 
orld. The intention of the anehor la to make a most com- 
etc and thorough work of the abore, which will be a desid- 
utum in the woild of munlc. It will be published in one 
egant Royal OctaTO Tolnme of about 900 pages, double eol- 
mns, and will contain a complete 

Dictionary of Musical TenaSy 

. HISTORY OF THS 8GI£NCE OF MUSIC, 
om the earlieat time to the present, a 

Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 

description of all known Mustoal Irbtrummvs, with the 
ftmes of the most distinguished makers, and a complete Husl- 
il Biography of OTcr three thousand of the most distinguished 
omposexs and Musicians who have ever liTed. Mv. Moore has 
)ent seTeral years in compiling this yaluable work. It is now 
■Aug through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
scuraoy. 

P. 8.— The aboTo splendid work, which will prore inTsluable 
> CTery professional musician, and to CTery amateur, will be 
»dy this spring ; we hope in the month of March. It has 
een delayed on account of the immenM labor bestowed upon 
. and the difficulty of stereotyping a work so full of examples, 
ne delay, however, will enhance the Tslue of the work. 

The price, bound in duth, will be 94 00. 

The price, bound in half calf, will be. . ..4 60. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, 8c Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Comhill, Boston ; 
JEWKXT, PHOUTOR & WORTHINGTON, 

CleTeland. 
Win be for sale by all the book and mnsio dealers in the 
juntry. 2m Veb. 11. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

[ay be addressed at Mr. 0. DITSON'fl, 116 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. RICUARDSON'S, 282 Washington St. 

airBSBNCBB. 



ohn 8. Dwight, Esti. 

>. Ditson, Esq. 

f. Richardson, Esq. 

.. Berry, Esq. 28 Pearl st. 

. A. Ilanson, Esq , 6 Bath st. 

[. Crocker, Esq. 6 sihawmut ay. 



Mrs. Farnham, 

6 Copeland st. Roxbury. 
Epes Sargent, Esq. > 
UeT. Mr. Iluntington. 
lion. J. J. Clarke, 27 SUte St. 

Jolyl 



E. R. BLANCHARD, 

CEilLCU£Il OF TU£ i*l.\?iO A.KD ORGiiN. 

Q^TEUMS MODERATE. 

Besidenoe, 24 West Cedar Street. 
R^erenu, Gbo. J. Wxbb, Ebq. May 20. 

Signer AUGUSTO BENDELABI, 

(rUOM MAPLES,) 

TEACHER OF SINOINO. 

Besidence, Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 18 tf^ 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 



960 MTsMblnifton Btrect, Bostont 

Oot.16. 
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Oermanla Serenade Band* 

rHB SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can beswmred 
by applying to 

H. K. TELTOW. Agent, 
1114 tr 80 Fi^ette Street. 



CHIGKERING & SONS, 

MANUiTACTURBRS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
QRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



MTAREROOniS, 



TIIEMONT STliEET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. if 

igiitotti^ ai. asaitt. 



THE MODERN SCHOOL 

— rOB THB — 

ija.35Qro-E'OH.TEi, 

HAS MET WITH THE GREATEST POSSIBLE SUCCESS 
and has created more excitement among Instruction Book 
Boakers and publishers than any other Method before heard of; 
for the reason that it is bovktiumo kxw, and thokouoblt 
ADAPTXD TO ITS PVBPOSX. It is a ** Yankee " luTention, and 
the only work in existence that is universally commended 
notwiihsUuuling tht great opposition which htu so long hten 
maintained against every mvuical v?ork /rotn the p*n of an 
Amtriain. The Author feels much flattered with the interest 
both foreign and American Professora have taken in introducing 
bis method ; it eertainly is its best recommendation. The 
" HoDBUf School " is not only known in this countryi bat In 
Germany, France and England. 

Publishers, both at home and abroad, already feel the In- 
flueuoe of tliis Instruction Book, and It lias induced them to 
OTerhaui their old and long-forgotten " Methods," shake off 
the dust and disguise them in a modem suit, and present them 
to the present generation as something new. In fact, every 
work less than a hundred years old is now making its re-appear- 
ance. 

THE MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE Is 
bound to sustain its reputiUlon and we challenge any publisher 
in this country or In any other, to produce a method for the 
Piano that has stood or will stand the same examination and 
criticism as the Modtm School/or the PianO' Forte. 

The Author, Mr. NATHAN RICILARDSON, has Just re- 
turned flrom Europe, where he has met with the most flattering 
succefls wich his Instruction Book, it having passed a critical 
examination by the most distinguished teachers, and been 
pronounced a great improvement upon all other methods 
by the highest authority of the old country. 

Among the many Profassors who examined this work, and 
gave their written recommendations, we will mention 

JULIUS KNOUR, 

(well known in this country,} who admitted to the Author 
personally that there ii no instruction book at the present day 
that will compare with the MODERN SCHOOL as regards 
true merit, and will answer so fully its purpose. He gave his 
written testimonial as follows : 

AAer a careful examination of " The Modem School for the 
Piano-Forte," by Mr. Nathan Richardson, 1 am convinced that 
it presents a full and accurate compendium of all that Is mort 
essential to the acquirement of a good execution. It has, 
moreover, the merit of entire consistency in its system of fin- 
gering, which is occasionally new, but always thoroughly 
adapUNl to its end. The work cannot be sufficiently recom- 
mended, especially to those players who mttke virtuosity^ or 
brilliant execution, one end of their studies. An Intoretfung 
feature of the book will certainly be found by many in its ana- 
tomical descriptions of the bones, muscles, and ligaments of 
the hand. JULIUS KNORR. 

Le^sie, Apriif 1S54. 

Those who are about to purchase an Instruotlon Book for 
the Piano-Forte should not fail to examine this work before 
any other, and they will be satisfied that it is tlie most tho- 
rough, progressive and comprehensive method ever published, 
and those who practice out of it will improve wonderfully. It 
la also decidedly cheaper than any other. Why? Because it 
contains 218 pages, and Is printed upon the finest paper, em- 
bracing seTeral beautiful colored plates, and bound lu splendid 
embossed cloth, ftall gilt; presenting the most magnifloent 
appearance of any music book ever laid upon the piano. 

Single oopy, 94. 

To satisfy the PubUc that the 

MODERN SCHOOL FOR THB PIANO-FORTE 

is the best Instruction Book published, we gite for refbrenoe 
the following names of distinguished Profeaesors of Mnsie, who 
have given the most compUmentaxy xeeommendatlonB : 



LOWELL MASON, 
GEO. J. WEBB, 
ALFRED JAKLL, 
WM. MASON, 
GEO. F. ROOT, 
W. B. BRADBURY, 
A. DREYSCUOCK, 
OTTO DRESEL, 
CARL BERGMANN, 
A. KRBISSMANN, 
F. 11. HOWARD, 
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The name of KNOBB in commendation of an 
Instruction Book has often been sought, and 
when obtained considered a leading induce- 
ment for Teachers and Scholars to adopt the 
work. Here we have a Method by Knorr him- 
self, in which is ccHnprised all that vast accumu- 
lation of Musical Knowledge, as it relates to the 
Piano, which has made his name so celebrated, 
and his word of approyal bo desirable. 

THOSE, THEREFORE, WHO HAVE ADOPTED A WORK 
BECAUSE JUIiIUS KNOBB RECOMMENDED IT, 
WILL NOT FAIL DULY TO APPRECIATE A VOLUME OF 
INSTRUCTION DIRECTLY FROM THE PEN OF THAT 
TALENTED ARTIST. 

THE MOST COMPLETE 

PIAKO-FOBTE INSTBUCTIOST BOOK 

OF THE AGE. 



A. E. nilJLLER'S METHOD 

rOl THB 

X .A. 20" O - :F O Zl. "E 

BBVIBBD BT 

JUIiIUS KNOfifi, 

VRAXiLATBB FRSK TDB SBEMAV BT 

G. A. SCHMITT. 



The Miuical World and Timn says of thto work : *< It Is 
admirably suited to promote the study of the Piano-Forte, fbr 
it is nne of the most complete works, in thb line, erer pub- 
lished In this country, while It Is based on the soundest prin- 
ciples of teaching. MUller seises upon the pupil (torn tbs 
earliest age, and from the simplest lessons leads him, step by 
step, methodically to the fullest development of his phyaicsl 
powers, and to the highest acquirements of the Instrament. 
There Is one part of this Method which cannot be too highly 
praised ; this is the developement given by the author to the 
Exercises with the hand in a quieuent state. Explanations oa 
embellishments, musical elocution, and other matters are given 
with particulars entirely new. An ezeellant chapter is de- 
voted to the performance In two and more parts (strict style) 
of each hand separately ; a novelty In instruction books as 
yet published in this country. We recommend the book to 
the attention of both professional men and such musical ama- 
teurs as are desirous of becoming able and correct plajefB on 
an instrument whose resources an boundless, and whose popa- 
larity is daily increasing.'* 

Numerous letters have already been received hoax distin- 
gniriied Professors of Music, oopies of many of which will soon 
be pubUshed. There U but one opinion expreassd MSpeotIng 
MUller and Knorr's Method, and that is esniest in Us pralst. 

From kngtliy notices of the Boston press, the following an 
selected:— 

^ This volume contains all that Is required to make not only 
s good, but an admirable pianist."— Bostok Atuj. 

<* A pupil who shall follow the rudiments here given, eannot 
foil of becoming an aoeompUsbed perfotner.**— TBAJfSCBiPi. 

"■ A l^iaey of inestimable worth to our growing love of the 
Art."— Post. 

** An elaborate and valuable dirsotoxy to tbs art of piano- 
forte playing."— Tbavxllxb. 

" It contains a plainer system of instroetioD than we remem- 
her to have ever met with in any similar publisattoa." — Au. 
Union. 

" One of the best. If not the very best (notwithstanding the 
acknowledged excellence of Bertlnl's Method) Piano Instruction 
Book ever published in this country." — Pxivaxkbe. 

" Best and most thorough Method for the Piano ever pub- 
lished. Even old players will deem It a valuable companion." 
-•Chbistiam Fbbbxan. 

" This is unquestionably s work of superior excellence."— 

PATariMDBB. 

This translation has been made by s Cknnan teacher, who 
brought to the task the resulu of s long experienoe in Piano- 
forte teaching, both in this country and in Europe. 

The German Text will be found valuable to many Teachass 
and Scholars. 

The work ii comprised in 170 laige quarto pages. 

Complete, Two Pnrts in owl; 93. 

Separate Parts, emth, fX. 



The FIRST PART contains the Elements of Muslo, as ap- 
plied to the Piano; a systematic synopsis of the Rules of 
Fingering ; explanations of different modes of Musical Elocu- 
tion: interwoven in all of which is a useful Guide to the 
Teacher. 

The SECOND PART treats of Mechanical Matters, or all 
that belongs to the department of Fingsflng exclusively. 
More fully carried out by Knorr la this, chan In any of his 
other worlu. 

Published by OIiIVSB BITSON, Boeton: 

Bbbbt & GoBDOK, New York: J. B. Oouu, Philadelphia: 
D. A. TaoA^ Cincinnati : and by Muslo Dealers genoraLy. 

CT^'Coples can be sent by mall. 
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[TnulaUd \j lbs EOlUn-.] 

A Beriew of the Hutoy of Kurio bsfon 



Tho O/TCT-a iiijfa, ■»? wKcb we now rame to 
apeak. Mingled itself at first with Ike O^m ne- 
ria, as Sliakapcare'a droUwie! witk hta bistoricil 
dnuuLs. Atlerwardts being banisbod into the 
mtcractf, it took «re ratio of intfrmtzza, and 
Cr^ attained to (M itidejiendunl and generie ex- 
iilcnce, as a plaj-, in the woflis of Ijsohescino 



and parlituIarJy of Pkcini. The ■old npera, 
turia was little suited ever to become popular 
witb fordgners; but it lay in the cbapBcter ef the 
sneJ-n iii^a, as conslitutod hy llcse two maitera, 
lojileasc wherever people love toljwigh and hear 
gnod music. I believe, tl»t no people possess aa 
much talent fer drollery as llio Italians. What 
an incnieulable origieality there ia In thi^rex- 
travagan.zas, what wit in their absurdities, what 
fantastical hunor in thcjr lom-fbolerie: of cozitumc 
and of masquerade i; and, combined with these., 
what trangporling naluraloess in these pleoo9, 
which seem to be more worlisof the player tbaa 
ef the composer, and in wblcb one acliialiy re- 
joices to find DO shadow of a reasonable tlioyQiiC 
Assuredly, if there be any antidote a^ln&t ter~ 
restriat suflurings in general, and against Ibo 
spleen of the nerth In particular, it is ibe i^ra 
huffa, with singers bke Bo)4AVl:ni in Dresden, 
or Zamhoni in St. Petersburg. These persons 
«re real benefaWors of manliind- 

It would be unjust to apply to the opera huffa 
in general, tbe ihouglits which we expressed 
when touching on Ihc universal cbarauter, which 
music tan ani] ought to Jiavc In tragetlj-. Our 
Art, which in Jtsetf expresses the passional emo- 
tion, has no expression Ibr the comic, whose e^ 
feels are alwavs the result of a comparison, that 
is to lay, an operation of intelligence, to wlilcb 
Ae musician cannot apply himwlf ivithou t soiue 
oicdtating elements. Although my view is not 
fliat of eveiy oire, yet 1 accm to find the proof 
«f my assertion in tlie fact, that llie essentially 
'Comic does not lie In instrumental music. One 
can bo merr)-, entertaining, fantastical, cvcJi ridi- 
-culoui iiii that, but not comical, wi I l»uC a. pro- 
gramme either written, erexistrng in tlie fancy of 
the {tublic To be comic, the musician must oall 
ia tl>c aid of words, and omplo}' the intenalions 
and accents of ipeecb, still more than ki re<^!ta. 
five and tragic declamation ; be must descend to 
familiar declamation, what the Italians call ^r- 
lando. But (his sort of sjllabic song is OHiy ef- 
fective *fben t^c pn»si1y af tU« wenis Ehinvs 
tbraaghiiB onilines; and then too the nmsiu be- 
comes liKid, ti1c« tlie word, with wlilcji it drives 
lo blend. And that is a great advantago, sinc« 
thGCOniic«kinent, R9 in spoken coRie*!}', is baMsl 
upon tbe ■cbaraclers, mannyi-s and ridiculoua 
things peculiar to the locality, and in the intcresta 
of illusitin can do nothing better than employ a 
musical ipecch, which iMrticularizes still more 
the matters it seta forth. 1 except however thoso 



numbarsiean opera which express feob'ngs«itd 
are intended (or the lyric singers, and in whick 
music enters tipon its ngbt of universality "'' ^'^- 
pres^on. If it is true that a comedy, which 
holds up tLe manners of a countrj' to reproach, 
is untranslatable (and so far bo translator bas 
proved to me the opposite), then 4he mualcal 
farces of Italy oust tie so In a double respect, 
both aa pieces md as music. I oonftss, that for- 
eign singers and actors are iJilie unpalatable M 
me. The spoken song goes oil well only in Italy, 
because the Italian language in itself is song. 
Othcj nations therofere are obliged to resort to 
the pitiful aid of dialague in tlicir comic operas. 
Simple rcdtative and familiar musical declama- 
tion would in their languages be unendurable. 
The render shall convlneo himsclfi tow iho ex- 
quisite yiar/unilo is transformed under the lame 
and impotent Bttcmpls of a translator. Take 
the following from Lepoi-cllo's " Catalogue Song' 
in Don /yon; 




-ot-Bk, biTuirtwlapicctularfeahHbple- 



/S^ 



iSl^il 






-r~r-^r' 



It is cit'ar that the thought of the composer 
would merely express the word piVciiiQ, which 
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soDnds 89 gracefof as ft is rrrq)Taccabte, since it 
denotes the thing as it is, with which everything 
in the xnusic harmonizes, both the short broken 
tattle of the TOice-port, and the sancy grace of 
the Tittle orchestral ffgnrc ; for you plainly hear 
that the violin in its way also says : la piccina ! — 
la pkcina ! But how will any one translate la 
piccinaj la piccinaj la pieei7-(Q, la piccma 7 Will 
you say : " and the saiafl one,*' or " but the small 
one ? " That would sound very badly. But some- 
thing had to' be given for tt, and so the German 
or fTnglish translator helped himself out in the 
least awkwarrl way he could. 

Tills example, like a thousand others, prorcs 
that there are cases, in whtcb the ma^ and the 
words make one, aivd if you take away the eu- 
phonious, charapctcristic and imitative word, to 
which the composer has fitted the mnsK, it is as 
much as to destroy the fatter. 

Mozart, who on-derstood this matter, in the 
Italian librettos, which he had to compose, made 
no alterations m the words of the opera htffa. 
He saw perfectly, that what was faulty in tragic 
composition (we mean the forms and taste pecu- 
liar to the conntry) was necessary in a kind based 
irpon the Italian nationality, whose chief merit 
consists in reproducing the most original traits of 
that nationality in the drollest manner. 

The opera hvffa cannot be compared with the 
French comic opera. AUhoogh the names are 
alike, the things themselves are opposite. The 
comic opera confers the most nnqncstionable 
glory on the musical France of our century. It 
is so graceful that it gives equal satisfaction to 
literati and musicians ; and all the masters, who 
have made this kind famous, or who have been 
made famous by it, are Frenchmen: MEnrL, 
d'Alatrac, Isouard, BoiiamEU and Auijer. 
Their operas are more or less ingenious or intel- 
lectual comedies ; the music is national, and for 
both these reasons one runs no risk of confoimd- 
ing them with the Italian pieces and scores. 
Works like 11 Matrimomo segreto^ II Turco in 
Italia^ L'ltaliana in Algerij can entertain and 
interest the lovers of music even without words. 
But the French pieces woold lose too much under 
these circumstances J on (he other hand the comic 
opera is infinitely more easy to translate than the 
opera hvffa, and is easier to play or to sing in a 
translation. There is no great difficulty in trans- 
lating a French or German text into another 
language, at least so far as it is important for the 
music* 

After the survey which we have taken of the 
fourth epoch of musical art, that namely of the 
development of Melody in theatrical composition, 
there yet remains one remark to the completion 
of our cursory account. Here also Art went on 
as in the epochs that preceded, following a course, 
which, in spite of its manifest departure from the 
true course, was prescribed to it by the natural 
and logical succession of its steps of progress. 
We have seen Counterpoint grow up in the lapse 
of two centuries, and as it became more perfect, 
still became more irreconcileable with its original 
destination. In no other way could Melody de- 
velop itself and put forth such shining blossoms, 
but by producing superabundant foliage, which 
soon covered up the gi-ound consecrated to its 
culture, namely the dramatic stage, which it 
should have embellished and not have masked. 
But it could not have proceeded olherwii:e. If 
the contrapuntists of the fifteenth and the melo- 



dists of the first half of the eighteenth century 
had thought much about the application of their 
Art, the former to church music and the Tatter to 
the theatre, this preconceived intention would 
have withdrawn them from the problem, to* which 
the most pressing, necessities of their time called 
the»r With the materiaTs nt their disposal, they 
were poorly qualified to furnish edifScation in the 
church, or to express the passions powerfully 
upon the stage. First of all they had to begin 
with conquering materials in so^Bcient <)nantity, 
wiihf pcrfectmg the elements of the Art, ^rich- 
ing it with new ibrms and combinations, and fash- 
ioning them to such a point of cnltore, that they 
should be fit for use. This was and had to be the 
problem cf the old contrapuntists and melodists. 
The appFrcation fell to the lot of their sacccssorsi 
The labors of our forefathers were necessary, but 
they were only preparatory and had to fafl away 
before the final reseTss, as the scaffolding before 
the completed monument, which it had helped to 
build. After the Flemish school Lad fnlfitled its 
destiny, in producing Palestrixa, it died ; af^cr 
tho old ^Italian Melody had given birth to that 
whose germ it bore within itselfj Glcck and 
Mozart, it followed the old J Belgian Coonter- 
point into the grave. We might say here, per- 
haps, that^it'wasjniathered'tojits^ fathers, in so far 
as Melody descended in a direct line from Coun- 
terpoints — But let^us misuse no rhetorical^gures. 
All things change, but nothing in the world ever 
dies. So far from dying, the melody of the 
eighteenth century rather betame regenerated^ 
The schools of Italy, especially that of Naples, 
had created a multitude of vocal forms or turns, 
which, scon becoming the common property of 
the Art, with some modiBcatiocM introduced by 
differences of national taste, still remain the basis 
of our operatic song; as, accorrling to the re- 
mark of Kiese wetter, the most modern musie 
generally rcnnains always Neapolitan music. 
Less happy tumsy superfluous phrases^ termma- 
tions which soon grew antiquated, common-places 
used with the most lavisli abundance, in a word 
rootine mingled itself more or less with such 
great nches. It had to be left to time and genim, 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. Glucb 
began this work of purification, bnt perhaps he 
went too far in the designs, to which he subjected 
dramatic melody. Tliis was destined 6rst to 
shine ont in all its majesty, and freed from all 
foreign ingredients, in the scores of the universa) 
reformer of the Art. 

tT» b« eoothxvw}'] 



Sontagr and Jenny lind Compared. 

BT C. BA^INI. 

Sontag was almost at the end of her career 
when Jenny Lind was at the height of her glory. 
These two celebrated singers were alike gifted 
with fine soprano voices, and both were born in a 
classic land of song. Sontag was also the imme- 
diate successor of Jenny Lind in this land of en- 
thusiasm for all that is new and great. 

Not belonging to the former generation of her 
admirers, (for Sontag combined the homage of 
two generations,) we must pronounce upon her 
from what she was when we heard her in 1852. 
Everybody knows that in 1825 she was the great- 
est singer of her time, and that Malibran herself 
strove with her for the palm of song ', and not 
always with victory. 

SaNTAQ. 

Voice. — Sontag ha<l preserved her voice very 
well ; it had lost something of its original fulness, 



bat was eqiiaT, m its entfre ex^tensfon, and bean-' 
tifally and legitimately developed. 

C<9mpn»s and Re^ster.-^A soprano, the mcdiam 
and bead tones were ft>lJ and' BriTlianf, whiNt her 
chest tones were very weak. We ncv<»r heani 
her rr.y higher in the latter register tlian K, always 
taking the metlium vsice above this, even in 
ascendif;*! gamut. 

Jone-i^frcfle.-^ An e-xcelTcnt «nd admirably fr»lT 
tone-stroke f from which it was easy to perceive, 
that her mnm'aT etK;<aticn was n'marxrcbiy fin- 
k^bed, and that she was p«rfiecfc iMStress of the 
play ef the glottis^ 

ile^fsa is Voc4^ or P)7ip:dsifm cf Tr^ne. — To- 
'^'obtain perfect accuracy in the 7ftes.^a di t'oce^ ail 
depends upon the manner of attacking the tone. 
It Bfj-ust be ascoRtp>f9hed with a perfect filoltks 
sfrnle. Tlieo, and" then only, the tone comes 
forth tnwj and pare, wilhont any vijubic cPTort on 
the part of the lungs and with all necessary econ- 
omy of breath. Madame Sontag was psrfeuk o!» 
this point. 

Vocal i^hthn^ — In v.^alizatioi* she was in truth 
most admirable — as, in our day, b<it few are tsuglii 
to be- No iVinger was ever su-pcrior to her in the 
art of vocalizing } not even l^imoreau Cinti ; none 
e v«r possessed a more inimitable lightncas,strengtb 
and prscifflOTh. Tisfse, which lays a heavy hand 
on ali things, had net spared even tfii.s frvir song- 
stress, bst had loosed some of the chords that dis- 
coursed suc!h s^vcet mssic. Sontag no longt^r 
vocalized with the same facilhy on the vowel ahr 
as on a, tf i / ITer trill was true and clear, but 
not well defined. 

Toni Flantati, (sr Echo Sovnds.) — Sonfag 
made f refluent and Judicious stse of these embel- 
lislinents, npow, nnfortvrattely, so misch neglected. 

Fcrte-PiffnOf Mezz^Pian», Mezza- Voce. — Tlie 
forte was always the result ei' great efibrt on the 
part of Madame Sontag, as could be seen by the 
diagonal position of her mo^uth when attempting 
it J wlnlst the piano was always well €fo»e, and 
produced a fine etTect. A point in which she 
ertcelled, however, was the Tnezzo-piano. Slie 
Bever made nse of the mezza-voce. The diiference 
between these two is, that tlie inezzo^piano is song 
with full volume of tone but with l«39 intensity f 
whilst the mezzorvoce is sung with less volame, 
but with fall if>ten;«ity, 

TifttbreSy Clear and Somhrs. — The distinction 
between the various timbres had become nearly 
undbtinguishable with 9la»e. Sontag ; and the 
clear voice predominated entirely. She seme- 
tisnes attempted the stymhrej but seldom with ad- 
vantage. 

Phrasing. — A eonrpTete and> irreproachable 
mechanism is necessary in order to phrase well ; 
and therefore Mme. Sontag was possessed of the 
material necessary for perfect pnrasingf but, as 
under this bead we include not only forte-pian^^ 
omaToent and expression r but also pixxianciation, 
Mme. Sontag was faulty in this particnlar ; she 
did not pronounce distinctly, and was not mistress 
of her respiration, which faolts were forgiven her 
on> account of her snperiority as an artist, and the 
eminent degree to which she possessed the other 
three departments in phra»ng. 

An Artist. — Mme. Sontag was an artbt in the 
highest sense. Everything in her singing was 
artistically calculated f her cadence, her ornament, 
her melodies — all were the resnlt of thorough and 
artistic musical knowledge, particularly of the art 
of singing. 

Passion: Poetry. — If now we attempt to speak 
of the highest attainment in the art of singing — 
and in searching for litis secret we descend, as we 
must, into the heart of the singer, we shall find a 
blemish. Passion and poetic feeling are indis- 
pensable gifts to perfection in the art of singing, 
and more particularly in dramatic song. Here, 
then, we discover the weak point of this great 
singer. Mme. Sontag was net wanting in good 
taste, or in expression ; but she lacked the warmth 
of passion and the elevation of poetry. Her soul 
remained cold and unmoved. \\^r feeling seemed 
the effect of art and study and external incen- 
tives ; but passion slept within her, nor came at 
the call of her voice, it was, if I may be excused 
the word, the cofjuetry of feeling ; but a coquetry 
in perfect taste — a most aristocratic coquetry, 
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that rrevcr mis«<Hj its aim, 0»xt pVcased ever}* on«, 
ancl passed v.-iih mafiy for l*i4<5 true passion afid 

J>3:\Y LINO. 
JiMiny LiiK! I llrink mysellfortimAtc for !iav»«pr 
f<^n auii lK>x.rd in 3.xMicb!i, ii» the xonith of her 

Vatcc. — Jenny Lind pos«»c'?j5es a vxiicc full, ru'li 
Rn<l sympathtjlie in ion<\ A'(\\\n.\ tlm>u£ri>oiit its c»- 
tire fxUMtfion, and t<»lora(ily well d^vclonod, 

Cyiinpass <iint layishr. — A soprano, her ch<*st 
Twtcs am oxttfilcMt and i-xK-nd with case to G. 
TIk» tiKidium notts arc «!' a toloraWy ^od quality, 
Iwt wx'afc iK'kjw G ; whilst tl«o hvad toiws carry 
ofl'the palm frwn the two other regtstci's in fulness 
aiut ]>uvity. 

Tanf-x'tn^ke. — ^This pr^at desideratum m anjrinpf 
is nne of the lx»auttes of Jenny Lind. She invari- 
ably strikes the tone with tlie true stroke of the 
<rl«ttis; which gives painty aitd fulness to lK*r 
voice. 

JUfcKSia <fi Voce. — Heinjj perfect mistress of the 
stroke of the j»kittiH,t;he c\\!r performs this aetnird- 
i««j to perfect rules nf art. 

Vtfcalhation : (frjV/, et^.) — Vocalization is not 
pcrfsfct with Jenny Lind, Tlwusilt not faulty in 
ll»c mechanism of vocaHzinjr, she sins a^inst pood 
taste. She fi-equently employs passage entirely 
opjioscd to the character of the music, and not in 
keeping with tlw sentiment of the melody : as in 
tlic air fixnn S^vnnfimhiUa^ where she makes two 
chanjress in order to introduce new passages; and 
each time with very bad and fiilsc effects. Her 
descending chrofiiatic scales arc irreproiichaUle, 
and her trill well defined and true. 

Tani Flautati (Echo Sovn<ls.)—T\\<!i use of 
th<.*sc sounds has become proverbial with mind : 
in fact, it is not simply <\\e ^ffaufati sounds, known 
as f«<ch in tlw art of singing, that she emptoys. 
For, instead of wjveral consecutive sounds, one 
cclwing tho other with rapidity, according to the 
usual uKxle, she <;ives them at intervals, which is 
far from beinsj the same thiny:. But her voice, 
her throaty and the suppleness of her pharynx, 
permit her to make those magnificent echoes, 
which in part establish her great reputation. 

Forte-Piano^ Mezzo-Piano, Mezza- Voce. — It is 
particularly in the furte that the full beauty of 
this magnificent voice is to be discoveixid, for 
here it is never at fault, and always in its full 
perfection. She is not skilful in tlie use of the 
mezzo-piano^ but is eminently so in the mezza- 
voce, which she employs very often. 

Clear and Sombre Timbre. — The two timhret 
are very well defined. Jenny Lind attains very 
fine effect in the use of the sombre voice. 

Phrasing. — It were easy for any one who has had 
the opportunity of listening to great singers, to 
decide that Jenny Lind cannot musically crea/€ — 
80 to speak. Intelligence and a beautiful voice 
were the gifts of God to her: but the sacred fii-e 
that creates, and the severe study that takes the 
place, in a measure, of this inborn genius, are in 
neither case possessed by her. And in her singing, 
one can recognize the hand of every body. She 
lacks unity. There does not reign throughout her 
style a principle, a school, rigid in its laws as truth 
itself. For example, she sings divinely the Air de 
Campo de Silesia, by Meyerbeer ; but she sings and 
phrases only tolerably Casta Diva, by Bellini, 
in the art of phrasing is included embellishment; 
and Jenny Lind introduces these often without 
distinction ; violating both the rules of art and of 
sentiment. 

As Artist. — Jenny Lind, despite her Northern 
nature, is an artiste ; and if it be denied, that she 
is one by science, it cannot be said that she is not 
one by nature. 

Passion — Poetry. — Jenny Lind, without pos- 
sessing these in the highest degree, lacks neither 
the one nor the other; for we have seen her moved 
to the very soul by the passion of her song ; and 
often the tone that thrilled through the listener 
took its vibration from the movement of her own 
heart, stirred by the waves of passionate and poetic 
feeling. It is thus that I judge Jenny Lind. She 
is now losing much of the fulness of tone, which 
was the great beauty of her voice. A Vienna 
correspondent of the last number of the France 
Musicale al^*o announces the same thing. 



Nothing now remains but to draw a definite com- 
parison between these two celebrities; and I would 
say, that in artistic accomplishmenta, vocalizatiotu, 
phrasiitff, €t)iMli.sh:tieut, Sontag was vastly tlic 
superior of Jenny Lind — while in natKral gifts, us 
voice, pasaion, sf)ontan€OKsness<, Jenny Lind stood 
in advance of Sontag. 

I Ikjixj judge thcni as singers only. If we spoak 
of thccn as activsj^/s, Jenny Lind was far inferior 
to lleorietta Sontag. — Musical Timrs. 



A Magic Concert 

FROH 6PESS£B. 

Eftsooiws tli«y heard a most mclo-rions sound 

Of mil that mote ckliglit a dainty «ar. 
Such as, tt once, rai$;ht not, on living ground, 

Sn-re in this pftradisc, be heard elscwircre: 
niglit hard it was, for wiyjltt wki«li did it hear, 

To ntnd what manner musick that moto be; 
For all that pleasing; is to living ear, 

Was there consorted in one harmony; 
Birds, voices, instntments, ^Ind, waters, all agree. 

The joyous birds, Bhroudcd in cheerful shade, 

Tlicir notes unto tlie voice attcnsjwred sweet: 
TV ungelic, soft, trembUng voices made 

To tb' instruments divine respondcnco meet; 
Tlie silver-sottnding instruments did meet 

With the base murmnrof the waters* fall; 
Tlie waters' full, with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did cnll; 
The gentle, warbling wind low answered to all. 




Signor Pozzolini. 

From a memoir of Signor Poizolini, published 
on his arrival here, we extract the following inter- 
esting particulars of his career: 

Signor Pozsolini was born at Florence, in the 
yejir 1824. Being intended for a liberal pro- 
fession,, he entered a college in that city, pursuing 
the study of Philosophy, Mathematics, and the 
" Belles Lettres," until he arrived at the age of 
eighteen, when he prepared to remove to the 
University of Pisa, to continue his studies, partic- 
ularly that of Medicine, for which Signor Pozzo- 
lini had evinced a strong inclination. 

How true it is that chance, with but few ex- 
ceptions, dictates the choice of a profession. We 
can scarcely take up any biography without dis- 
covering that the subject of the memoir had re- 
signed the profession for which he was originally 
intended, and adopted some other more conso- 
nant with his feelings, which " chance " rather 
than design threw in hts way, whilst in our own 
every-day experience we are constantly meeting 
with similar instances, of a total change in the 
views of those just entering on a life of the busy 
world. Thus it was with Signor Pozzolini ; 
" chance " converted the quiet scholar and ardent 
student of medicine, into an equally ardent lyric 
artist. Young Pozzolini, like all educated Ital- 
ians, was a frequent attendant at the opera, whore, 
hearing the works of the great masters, he imbibed 
a refined taste for music. At this time the cele- 
brated Italian tenor Moriani, was the operatic 
star, and numbered among his greatest admirers 
our young student, who beguiled his leisure hours 
by singing over for his own amusement the choice 
morceaux of his favorite artist On one of these 
occasions he was (unconsciously to hmiscif) heard 
by a celebrated musical professor, who, stuck with 
his naturally fine, though uncultivated voice, at 
once advised him to resign medicine and mathe- 
matics, and without delay coipmence the study of 
music. Fortunately young Pozzolini listened 
attentively to the proflfered friendly advice; the 
chord of sympathy in his breast was struck, and 
from that hour the tenor of the student*s life was 
changed, " sweet sounds " took the place of hard 
words and dry details, and he became as ardent 
a devotee of Apollo as over he had been of £s- 
culapius. 

Pozzolini became a pupil of the Conservatoire 
at Florence, where he had the advantage of study- 
ing under its celebrated director, Gherini. In 
the course of two years he had attained such pro- 



ficiency that his debut was determined on witliowt 
further delay. Donir-cttrs charming opera VEii- 
air (T Amove was selected for the occasion. Pozr.o- 
Kni's success was compict<s. Both his singing and 
acting were the theme of general admiration. 
After'this highly flattering reception lie was en- 
gaged at Rome, where he appeared in Rossini's 
opera of Italiano in Alfieri, in which he achieved 
a new triumph. The Roman dilettanti were de- 
lighted with his singing; each aria and sc^cna was 
rewarded with a doiih/e enoorf, a high mark of 
favor to be bestowed by that most critkal au- 
dience. „ . , « r « 

From Home Pozzolini travelled through Italy, 
vl^itin'* in succession the great operatic cities of 
Milan,** Venice, Turin, Genoa, Naples, &c., in 
company with the prima donnas Tadolmi and 
Frezzolinl, with whom th« young tenor earned 
fresh laurels. Thus he continued pursuing his 
professional career until the commencement of 
the memorable year 184«, when the whole Euro- 
pean continent was shaken by revolutions, and 
monarchies tottered in every direction. The 
8tni<»"le for liberty had comraenocd, and that 
wordlfired Pozzolini; ho at once entered himself 
as a volunteer, marchinu under the Tuscan flag, 
and the command of General d« Loger, to the 
siege of Mantua, where he ** fought tlw good 
fight" in company with the Piedmontese pion- 
arch Charles Albert. . 

After the defeat of his noble corps, which gen- 
erously sacrificed itself to cover tlic retreat of 
the r'iedmontese army, he returned sorrowfully 
homewards, his heart aching for his bleeding 
country, which he now determined on quitting 
foi-evcr, gladly accepting an engagement at the 
theatre of Copenhagen. Thence he travelled 
into Russia, and was engaged for the winter at 
the Imperial Theatre in Moscow, where his suc- 
cess was so great that it attra<;ted the attention of 
the directore of the Roj-al Opera of St.' Peters- 
burg, who at once proffered him an engagement^ 
Here, too, he found equal favor in the eyes of 
the Emperor, the Court and the public, although 
he had to sing in company with such distinguished 
artists as Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, Signori Tam- 
burini, Ronconl, &c. 

On the termination of his St. Petersburg en- 
gagement, Signor Pozzolini visited Berlin, Dres- 
den, Lelpslc. &c., and he sang in all the great 
cities of Germany with Persiani, Tamburini, and 
Rossi. It was immediately subsequent to his suc- 
cessful appearances in Berlin and Dresden that 
Madame Sontag's attention was directed to the 
young and promising tenor singer. She was then 
on the eve of making arrangements to visit 
America, and being pleased with his voice and 
style of singing, she felt a desire to include him 
among her professional assistants; but he was al- 
ready%ngage<l for a winter season in Paris, and 
a spring*' one in Vienna. Pozzolini, however, 
who had traversed Europe from end to end, 
longed to see that new and other worid of which 
he iiad heard and read, and when definite offers 
of encouragement were made to him to accom- 
pany so renowned an artiste as Madame Sontag 
on her visit, he at once decided on accepting 
them, and fortunately was able to obtain a 
release from the engagements he had previously 

made. 

Signor Pozzolini was but moderately success- 
ful on his first appearance before an American 
audience, but in the last season he distinguished 
himself, and when he departed for Mexico was 
an unquestionable favorite. His melancholy 
death will be regretted by a large circle of friends. 
He was a superior man in every intellectual and 
moral sense. Society as well as Art will mourn 
his untimely end. 
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How TO MAKE DkAF PeRSONS HeAR THE 

Pianoforte — The instrument should be opened, 
and a rod of deal wood provided about half an 
inch thick, three quarters wide, and long enough 
to reach from the bridge of tho sounding board to 
the mouth of the deaf person. If one end of this 
rod be made to rest firmly on the bridge, and the 
other end be held bt'tween the teeth, the softesl 
sounds will be distinctly communicated.— Jl/i«/cai 
Transcript. 
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The Green Boon of the Opera. 

The third volamc of the Memoires (Tun Bour- 
geois de Paris y by the Doctor Veron, have been 
recently published in Paris. This Doctor Vcron 
19 a queer specimen of the modern Frenchman ; 
a Jack of all trades, and it >yould seem, contrary 
to the old adage, a master of them all. By turns 
he has been a doctor of medicine, a Parisian 
litterateur, editor of an influential political jour- 
nal, director of the Italian opera, and now appears 
before the public as the autobiographer of his 
various career. Yn the present volume he gives 
the bistery of his directorship of the Opera of 
Paris, giving a good many details of matters be- 
hind the scenes, of more or less interest to outside 
barbarians, and many anecdotes of the vanous 
celebrities in the musical world, with whom, 
during that time, he had to do. We translate 
his account of the green-room of the singers of 
the opera : 

** The personnel of music and that of the dance 
are kept entirely separate in the theatre of the 
Opera. These two- populations have each their 
own quarters, and nothing can be more unlike 
than the green-room of the singers and the green- 
room of the dancers. I will introduce the reader 
into these two green-rooms. 

" Tlie green-room of the singer?, to which you 
descend by a staircase situated behind the theatre, 
is very spacious. The ceiling and the panels of 
this ancient saloon of the hotel Choiseul, are of 
white and gold. In the centre is a piano, and on 
either side of the piano numerous benches. Here 
assemble to sing the artists and choristers, who 
desire to bo heard, in the hope of making engage- 
ments. Here too it is that the artists and choruses 
begin and finish the musical study of the scores 
of the operas. At the first rehearsals the com- 
poser is at the piano, and indicates to the singing 
masters and to the principal artists the different 
movements of the morceaux (Tensemhle, The 
principal characters study separately, with the 
maestro, the airs, the duos and trios — all that they 
have to sing. As soon as one act is deciphered, 
the rehearsals with quartet commence, under the 
direction of the leader of the orchestra ; all the 
stringed instruments of the orchestra, the violins, 
altos, violoncelli and contrabass! come, in succes- 
sion, to rehearse the accompaniment in quartet. 
As soon as the whole composition has been learned 
by the choruses and by the individuals, they com- 
mence the general rehearsals in the orchestra. 
All the singers rehearse seated. During these 
two or three rehearsals with orchestra, errors in 
the copies are corrected. The study of an opera 
is terminated by new rehearsals with quartet, to 
which is now added a piano to accompany the 
recitative ; and then the action and the mute en 
scene are attended to. Then, at last, with full 
orchestra, decorations, lif^hts and costumes. All 
this fatiguing and painful study demands the great- 
est firmness on the part of the conductor of the 
)rchestra, and the singing masters. Of all com- 
posers, M. Meyerbeer brings to rehearsals the 
nost inflexible severity, to the great advantage 
>f the performance, not less than of the artists 
hemselves. 

" Tlie singers' green-room presents a calm and 
ranquil aspect. The ladies of the chorus are 
!Ompelled to give the closest attention ; there is 
tmong them neither luxurious Aurry nor noisy 
tx^uetry. Most of them go to the green room 
rith clogs and umbrellas, and in my time, all 



were signalized by the greatest exactness in the 
performance of their duties and indefatigable at- 
tention to my directions. There were among 
them some very fine voices, and even some artistes 
of great talent employed as chorus singers. I 
will mention Mesclamcs Bouvenne, Baron, Sevres, 
Proches, among many others. During the per- 
formances, when not upon the stage, the choris- 
ters have no green room where they can all as- 
semble, but retire into their dressing rooms." 



Music. — Channing says, "I am no musician and 
want a good ear ; and yet I am conscious of a 
power in music, which I want words to describe, 
it touches chords, reaches depths in the soul, 
which lie beyond all other influences, extends my 
consciousncifs, aud has sometimes given roc a 
pleasure which I may have found in nothing else, 
l^othing in my experience is more mysterious, 
more inexplicable. And instinct has always led 
men to transfer it to Heaven, and I suspect the 
Christian under its power, has often attained to a 
singular consciousness of his immortality. Facts 
of this nature make me feel what an infinite mys- 
ter}' our nature is, and how little our books of 
science reveal it to us." 



MnBic School at Cologne. 

[From tlM London Uoalcal World, June 24 ] 

The Kheinische Musik-Schule was founded in 
1850, and is under the able and intelligent 
direction of llcrr Ferdinand Ilillcr. Its object is 
to provide musical students, of both sexes, with a 
thorough education in every branch of the art, 
under the superintendence of the best masters, 
and at an unprecedentedly small cost The course 
of instruction in thus divided among the following 
professors : — Practical Composition^ Analysis of 
Classical Worht^ Instrumentation, etc. — Herr 
Fei-dinand Hiller (Director). Organ — F. Weber 
(Sub-director), the well-known conductor of the 
Kolner Mannergcsangverein. Piano/br/c-Herren 
F. Hartmann and M. Pixis. The former of these 
is highly esteemed for his skill as a quartet player. 
The latter is one of the noted family of artists who 
bear the name of Pixis. Harmony and Counter- 
point — Herr F. Derrkum. Singing — Herren C. 
Reinthaler and E. Kock. The former, besides 
his talents as professor, is a composer of reputation. 
Declamation and Literature — Herr R. Benedix, 
the well-known dramatic author. 

Instruction is also given on all kinds of wind 
instruments ; and the institution possesses an organ, 
as well as an extensive library. The pupils have 
constant opportunities of taking part in concerted 
muisc, besides playing at sight, and from score. 
In additiofi to the instruction they obtain, they are 
allowed an entree to the weekly meetings of several 
musical societies in the town for the practice both 
of vocal and instrumental music, in whose 

f)crformances and practice meetings they are at 
iberty to take a part, when sufficiently advanced. 
To all the concerts given in Cologne they are also 
accorded the privilege of a free admission. 

Pupils are received in April and October in each 
year, and the yearly charge made for each is £13. 
it seems incredible that the institution can maintain 
it.<«elf at so small a charge ; but the mystery is solved, 
'when we are informed that its chief support is 
derived from the liberal contributions of the 
burghers of Cologne, who, with good reason, look 
upon music a« essential to the well-beint; of the 
state. Lodgings for the pupils are provided by 
the directors in the houses of respectable families, 
with a guarantee that the yearly expenditure of 
each need not exceed £50, or, at the most, £60. 
Living, is remarkably cheap in Cologne, and a 
closer acquaintance with it proves it to be not near 
such a " stinking" place as the poets, and especially 
Coleridge, have represented it. 

We have been favoured with a prospectus of 
the Kheiniachc Musik-Schule, and have good 
authority for stating that the directors carry out 
the task they have undertaken with the utmost 
zeal and efficiency. Floreat Colonia ! 



Oriesbach's Oratorie of Daniel 

A new oratorio by J. H. Griesbach, has been 
performed at Exeter Hall by the Ilannonic So- 
ciety. It ia entitled ** Daniel," and we give 
below a sketch of tlic plot and characters, which 
we find in the London News of July 1. 

The subject of this oratorio is prcci-sely the 
same with that of Handel'd DeUhazzar aud SpobKs 
Fall of Babylon, 

An effective overture, consi.'<ting of a grave 
movement, followed by a stormy allegro, intro- 
duces a lamentation ot' the captive IIebrcw.% a 
melancholy strain, with an interesting accompa- 
niment of violins pizzicati and wind instruments. 
Daniel (a bass voice) addresses them in a long 
recitative and air, which, notwitlist«inding Fonnea* 
emphatic declamation, struck us as being some- 
what heavy. It is a mistake in oratorio writing 
to have many long speeches in recitative ; the 
vocal inflections that can be used in them arc not 
many, and when often repeated their effect is 
monotonous. The chorus of the Hebrews, " Praise 
be to him," is a chorale of plain and simple har- 
mony. Its efiect was grand, and would have 
been grander, had not the voices been over- 
powered by the excess ve loudness of the band 
and the organ. The first part ends with the 
entrance of the Chaldean night guard to the 
sound of their military instruments, who disperse 
the Hebrews with contumely. The second |»art is 
occupied with the royal banquet, at which the 
king sees the portentous writing on the wall. It 
is introduced by a festive march, opening with 
drums and trumpets, and full of barWic pomp. 
The chorus of coui*tiers, in which there b an 
ingenious fugato, is simple, broad, and resonant, 
but perhaps, hardly joyous enoughs Bel»hazzar 
addresses them in a long recitative which suffered 
from rather feeble declamation, and an air, which 
is very pretty but perhaps in rather too familiar 
a style. A great Babylonian monarch must be 
grand and lo^ty, even in his cups. A subsequent 
air, in which the King asks his favorite Queen to 
sing a song, is very beautiful, and is embellished 
by a charming obligato accompaniment on the 
violoncello. The attempt at musical painting, to 
describe the terrors inspired by the mysterious 
handwriting on the wall, is as successful as such 
attempts usually are. The King utters agitated 
phrases of recitative, accompanied by the tremu- 
lous murmurs and broken chords of the orchestra. 
The subsequent air, in which the Queen tries to 
calm his terror, is very sweet and pretty. There 
is afterwards a beautiful duet between Nitocris, 
the Queen-Mother, and Belsliazzar, whieh is 
most deliciously accompanied by the soft wind 
instruments, the flute, oboe and bassoon. This, 
we believe, will be found to be quite a gem. 
There is also a quartet, ** Fateful night, tremen- 
dous hour," which is admirable, both in the melo- 
dies of the different parts, and the manner in 
which ihey are blended. The third part is occu- 
pied with the irruption of the Persians into the 
city, and the destruction of Belshazzar and h'ls 
family. The libretto, in the same manner as in 
the oratorios of Handel and Spohr, contains scenes 
of battle, tumult, and death, which could be repre- 
sented only upon the stage ; the music consisting 
of soliloquies, dialogues and choruses. The work 
terminates with a grand triumphal chorus of the 
Hebrews, closing with a powerful fugue. 
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London* 

CoNCRRTs — The Musical Union.— Tlie Iftst concert 
of the lOdi 8e:ison of this histitution, which might be 
appropriutely entitied the Philharmonic Societv for 
Chnmber AiiiKic, took pUce on Tucsdnv, at \VilIiH*s 
Rooms, in presence of a fashionable And crowded aa- 
dience. The progrnmme inchided two qimrteta— Hn vdn's 
In G, No. 81. and Mendelsohn's in D, No. 6 (Op. *44)— 
both fine speeirnena of the nmster^. The execntants 
were M. Vieuxtempe, Herr GotlVie, Mr. Hill, and Signer 
Piatti. 

- Beside? the qusrtets, M. Yieuxtemps introduced a ca- 
price of his own composition, entitled Lts Arpet/fs^ with 
itcconnpaniments for violoncello (Signor Piatti), and 
piano-rorte (Signor LI Calsi), the characteristics of 
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whtcli mny be gucssctl from the name. This was a mnr- 
vclhms display of execution, m which the most extraor- 
dinary dilhcultics were mastered with Rurprioiiig fiicility, 
the brendtli of style, jiistiics* of intoiiniion, and <^mndeur 
of tone fur which M. Vicuxiemps is cclebnited beinff pre- 
m^rvcd throu;;hoiit. The applause whs enthusinstic. 
Beethoven's "Moonlight sonata" (in C sharp minor — 
one of tlic Op. 27 set) was played with exquisite feeling 
by Mile. Clauss, who never shines more tlian in musiu 
where deep Msntiment and passionate expression are de- 
manded. The same young lady aUo added to the at* 
fnictions of the prognunnie a nocturne of Chopin, in F 
sharp, and Liszt's funtivsia on lAuifi, the last of which, 
although its performnnce was beyond reproach, is un- 
worthy of her talent. 

The concerts of the Musical Union have been more 
than usually successful this season, and Mr. Klla, their 
founder aud conductor, has displayed both spirit and dis- 
cretion in their management, liis exertions have been 
of essential benefit to the art, since thev have been in- 
strumental in promoting a taste for the highest order of 
muHic among the aristocratic and wealthy classes of 
society. Fifteen yeara ago the trios, quartets &c., of the 
great masters were only to be heard in a few private cir- 
cles, amateur or professional, where the performer* (es- 
pecially amateurs) thDUght more of their own playing 
than of the music. At present the case is very diflTefcnt, 
aud large audiences from the elite of society meet to- 
gether fifteen times in the course of the spring' aud sum- 
mer sciiHons, not for the sake of exhibiting their own 
incapability to each other, but to listen to the finest 
compositions executed by the mcst accomplished pro- 
fessional artists— and to listen, moreover, with strict 
attention and a sincere desire to appreciate. — Times. 

Beside these the London papcni give us programmes 
and accounts of various concerts by various persons 
more or less known to fame ; but a detail of them would 
be of no especial interest to our readers. Among them 
were concerts by Stemdale Bennett (of classical cham- 
ber music); by Madame Comet, assisted by her pupils; 
Miss Ursula Barclay, whom the Newt calls "arising 
young singer; Signor Puzzl, " the popular horn player," 
who had his annual benefit. The English papers say, 
" the programme was very enticing, and In the miscella- 
neous concert Mme. Persiani's name alone was a tower 
of strength. This celebrated vocalist shines as much off 
the stage as on it. She is yet one of the most accom- 
plished vocalizers of the day, and though Time has laid 
his hands upon her, he has done it so lightly that nothing 
short of determination can find it out. Mine. Persian! 
sang the favorite cavatina, " Qui la voce," from / Puri- 
ttmif took part with Miss Louisa Pyne in the duct 
from the Nozze di Fiffaro, " Sull' aria;" and joined Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mme. Amadei in the hackneyed trio 
from the Malrinumio Segitto^ " Le faccio un inchiiio." 
The fair artist surprised her hearers by such daring feats 
of vocalisation as are seldom even attempted at Drury- 
lane and not often accomplished on any stage. In the 
cavatina from Ptiritom, she was applauded to the skies, 
and recalled with the utmost enthusiasm. After Mme. 
Persiani's performance, we can select few morceamx 
which are entitled to special considerations.** 

Her Maje-stt gave a dinner party at Buckingham 
Palace, and afterwards a concert. The following was 
the programme: 

Ovrrtarc : (Prometheus) Beethoven. 

Tersetto : ' Sootc sla il vento,' Madame Clara Novello, 
Mademoi^IIe Nathalie Eacbborn, and Signor Bel- 
letti. (Cost fan TutU) Honrt. 

Aria : * lo Tudia ne^ suol b«i carmi,' Mademoiselltf Na- 
thalie Efchborn, (Torquato Tasso) Dontaettl. 

Romance : * Lo Chemin du Paradls,' 8ig. Gordon!, Blumenthal. 

Caoionft: *The season comes vhen first we met,' 

Madame Clara Novello, Haydn. 

Tenetto : * Protvgga il giusto cielo,' Madiime Clara 
NoTclIo, Mademoiselle Nathalie Escbt)orn, and 
Signor Oardoni, (11 Don OioTHnni) Moeart. 

Barcarola : * Sulla puppa,' Signor Belletd, (La Priglone 

d' Eainiburgo) RiocL 

Quartet : ' Un dl i<e ben rammentomi,' Mxdame Clara 
NoTello, Mademoiselle Nathalie Eschborn, Signor 

Oardooi and Signor Belletti, (liigoletto) Terdi. 

Mrs. Anderson presided at the Piano-forte. 

Other people of less note also gave concerts, among 
them one Miss Binckes, '* a young lady of versatile tal- 
ent, a pianiste of considerable powers of execution, and 
a very pleasing and expressive singer." 

Royal Italian Opera.— Here Lfhj^che is engaged, 
and Gnecco's opera La Prota <ftm Ojtera Seriaf has 
been revived, of which the T^met says that " its charms 
are almost defunct The libretto is fadey the hnmor is 
Jade^ and the music u/ade." 

St. J[ames' Theatre— Opera Comique, — Here the 
French Company have sung Auber's La Sireney with 
3Iarie Cabel for prima donna in the r51e of Zerlina, of 
which the Ntiot tells us : ** The part of Zerlina, the he- 



roine, is merely for display. It cannot be called a char- 
acter; it has no reality, no nature, aud affords no room 
for good acting. All that the performer can do is to look 
pretty, move and speak with grace and spirit, and sing 
brilliantly; aud all this Mme. Cabel did in perfection. 
The music is of the most florid kind, and a good deal of 
it — the distant sounds of the wandering voice among the 
mountains— consists of fitful and capricious divisions 
and passages of execution, vocalised without words. 
The whole of her pieces are In a similar ornate style, 
filled with roulades, trills, and closes at the top of the 
scale, frequently as high as C and D in alt. These 
things tickle the ear very agreeably; but they are, after 
all, but the froth of music without the substance." 



Duriglif ^aurnal nf Blnsir. 
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DC?" Wanted, at this office, copies of No. 4 of the 
present volume of the Journal of Music, (April 29, 1854.) 



Music in Univenitiefl. 

In an unusual dearth of musical topics on 
which to discourse to our readers, we are re- 
minded, by the notice in our last number of 
the music performed at the Commencement 
exercises at Cambridge, that one of the objects 
which the Harvard Musical Association pro- 
posed to itself at its foundation, as one way of 
testifying in appropriate form its gratitude to 
Alma M.\ter, was the foundation, at some 
future time, of a Musical Professorship. We 
have often thought of this project, and specu- 
lated whether the good time had come when 
this plan might be carried into effect ; and now 
let us try the efficacy of what Punch calls 
" thinking aloud," and see what may come 
of it. 

We doubt not that many a worthy alumnus, 
whose ideas of a college are only that it is a 
place where one shall learn Latin and Greek, 
and the Mathematics, will laugh us to scorn, 
and sniff not a little at the bare idea of the 
giving of musical instruction in such a classic 
retreat. A degree of Bachelor or Master of 
Arts, or of Doctor of Medicine or of Laws, he 
will recognize as fit and proper — ^but a Bachelor 
— ^a Doctor of Music ! 

However, it is no new thing. Two hundred 
years before our University was founded, John 
Hambois, at Oxford, received the degree of 
Doctor in Music, and from that time to this, 
(and how long before we know not,) the Eng- 
lish Universities have conferred academical 
degrees upon students in Music, to whom they 
have afforded opportunities of instruction, and 
whom they have raised to their highest honors, 
for we find that Thomas Saintwix, Doctor in 
Music, was made Master of King's College. 
In those times the degrees were conferred on 
such candidates as had passed a satisfactory 
examination, and a knowledge of the writings 
of Bocthius was considered a sufficient test of 
their learning. At a later data, the candidates 
for the bachelor's degree were required, instead 
of this examination, to produce, after devoting 
a study of seven years to their faculty, evidence 



of the fact, and to compose a song in five parts, 
and have the same performed publicly. The 
doctors must study five years additional, and 
compose a song in six or eight parts, and per- 
form it, *' tarn vocibus quam instrumentis etiam 
musicis." Such were the requisitions of the 
statutes of the University of Oxford, but what 
the course of instruction pursued at th« preseat 
day may be, we do not know, and have not the 
means of readily 'ascertaining. 

Some will ask. How will you teach music in 
American colleges ? What would you teach ? 
How far would you go ? These questions we 
ask in the name of such persons, but will not 
answer, hoping that the suggestions we have 
made may strike the minds of some who may 
be prepared to follow out our hints ; may perhaps 
inspire some alumnus, or some association of 
alumni, to do something towards the endowiag 
such a foundation ; may draw out the best plans 
on which the labors of such a chair should be 
conducted. 

It is not a new thing. Music has been suo- 
cessfully introduced, into our public common 
schools, with the approval of all. Why not 
then, into our higher seats of learning? It 
has been done already, we believe, at New 
Haven, or at least contemplated, and steps 
taken towards the fulfilment of the design, in 
Yale College ; and perhaps some of our readers 
there, or our friend Willis, who should know 
all about it, may give that information concern- 
ing the matter, which we cannot at this moment 
obtain. 

Precisely what we would do, or how exactly 
we would have it done, we are not now pre- 
pared to state. A system, however, could be 
easily devised, which should be useful, practi- 
cal and practicable. We would not, for exam- 
ple, make Boeihius a required study. We 
would have a system adapted to the times, cii^ 
cumstances and place in which we live, so widely 
different from those of the old catechumen in 
Boethius, so different still from those of the 
students in the English and German universities 
of the present day — a system adapted to the 
wants and position of the older student, as the 
rudimentary instruction imparted in our com- 
mon schools is to those of the children whom 
they contain. 

As to the means of doing it, we are reminded 
of the recent bequest of a lady to the College, 
said to be devoted to founding " a professorship 
of the heart," about which the journals of the 
day have made themselves quite merry. And 
it occurs to us that the Corporation might peiv 
haps deviate not very far from the purposes of 
the founder, in turning the bequest to such a 
purpose as we have indicated in this article. 



The Boston Theatre is progressing rap- 
idly towards completion. A broad passage- 
way to Washington Street has been cut through 
the Melodeon, and is intended to serve as an 
entrance both to the Theatre and to the Melo- 
deon, and the workmen are now occupied in 
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putting up a front of brown freestone and iron, 
on Washington Street. The arrangements of 
the interior of the building are spacious, elegant 
and comfortable, beyond anything that we have 
ever bad in this city. 



Water-Music. — A correspondent, writing 
from Wessclhoeft's Water Cure establishment, 
informs v^ of an additional attraction to that 
favoi-ito resort of invalids, in the engagement 
of four persons to perform, during the season, 
duos, trios and quartets. At the head of them 
is RmA, of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 
'* Last Saturday was the first concert of the 
season ; our programme was made up of an 
excellent variety. Riha played * Sounds from 
Home,' a Concerto from De Beriot, and a duo 
with violoncello." What more can invalids 
desire than such good music in such a delight- 
ful place ? 



New Publications. 

Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. By Mrs. 
Harriet Beectirr Stowe. Author of Uncle 
Tom's Cij^bin, &c. In two volumes. Boston ; 
Phillips, Sampson ft, Company. 

« 

Because Mrs. Siowe had written tlie most re- 
markable romance of our time, we did not there- 
fore expect her to write the most remarkable book 
of travels; or imagine that the author of *' Uncle 
Tom" could succeed better than a hundred others 
who have preceded her in giving new views of the 
old subject of foreign travel, or in imparting a 
new interest to the scenes visited and described a 
thousand times before. We expected nothing of 
this, so we are not disappointed. But if Mrs. 
Stowe has done nothing of this sort, she has at 
least given us one of the freshest and most read- 
able books of foreign travel that we have had 
from any one. Every new tourist gives us some- 
thing new — something peculiar to himself— some- 
thing, as seen from his own point of view ; and 
from a lady of Mrs. Stowe^s keen powers of ob- 
servation and unusual felicity of description we 
get a larger proportion of new ideas than from 
common tourists. The genial good nature which 
pervades the book is one of its most pleasing char- 
acteristics, so obvious, indeed, that the author 
apologises, in her preface, for the couleur de rose 
which casts so pleasant a tinge over the whole. 
No wonder that it is so. How could a kind, 
whole-hearted woman, meeting a reception in a 
foreign land such as no woman ever met before, 
excited with public ovations and private kindness 
and hospitality, fail to carry away and record any 
but the very sunniest memories of such a tour ? 
Yet is there no fawning, no toadying, no flattery. 
She gives us the honest impressions of a simple, 
unsophisticated New England matron, of strong 
intellect, acute observation, and high natural re- 
finement. She seems almost like a bright school 
girl, wild with excitement and pleasure, let loose 
among the scenes with which her mind has been 
long familiar ; and at every turn, in England and 
Scotland, some spring of memory is touched, and 
Burns and Scott rise spontaneously to her lips, to 
illustrate almost every spot that she passes over. 

Her opportunities of seeing the highest society 
in England in ordinary domestic life, were unusual, 
and she records her recollections simply and in a 
manner to give offence to none. 

Her criticisms of Art are always independent, 
sometimes striking. She icill like and dislike as 
she pleases, and she will cry where guide books 



and connoisseurs assure her that she should only 
laugh and ridicule. So that her remaiks on ait 
are quite unique, though frequently her views are 
subsequently modified not a little by a larger ex- 
perience. 

The cause of suffering humanity seems ever 
present to her philanthropic heart, abroad, not less 
than at home ; and neither the splendors of lordly 
castles, nor the kindly welcoTie with which she 
was received into the highest circles, affect her 
judgment or the free expression of her opinion 
respecting the great social evils existing close be- 
neath their shadow. 

She sometimes makes n strange blunder: as, 
when speaking of being introduced to Lushington, 
the eminent Admiralty Judge, she states that, by 
reason of our institutions this department of the 
law is unknown in America ! Did Mrs. Stowe 
ever hear of Judge Story ? We give below a few 
extracts on matters germane to the objects of our 
Journal. 

MISS GREENFIELD, THE " DLACK SWAN." 

May 6. A good many calls this morning. 
Among others came Miss Greenfield, the (so called) 
Black Swan. She appears to be a gentle, amiable, 
and interesting young person. She was born the 
slave of a kind mistress, who gave her everv 
thing but education, and, dying, left her free with 
a little property. The property she lost by some 
legal quibble, out had, like others of her race, a 
passion for music, and could sing and play by ear. 
A young lady, discovering her taste, gave her a 
few lessons. She has a most astonishing voice. 
C. sat down to the piano and played while she 
sung. Her voice runs through a compass of three 
octaves and a fourth. This is four notes more 
than Malibran's. She sings a most magnificent 
tenor, with such a breadth and volume of sound 
that, with your back turned, you could not imag- 
ine it to be a woman. While she was there, Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, of the Irish Sketches, was announced. 
She is a tall, well-proportioned woman, with a 
fine color, dark-brown hair, and a cheerful, cor- 
dial manner. She brought with her her only 
daughter, a young girl about fifteen. I told her of 
Miss Greenfield, and she took great interest in her, 
and requested her to sing something for her. C. 
played the accompaniment, and she sang Old 
Folks at Home, first in a soprano voice, and then 
in a tenor or baritone. Mrs. Hall was amazed 
and delighted, and entered at once into her cause. 
She said that she would call with me and present 
her to Sir George Smart, who is at the head of 
the queen's musical establishment, and, of course, 
the acknowledged leader of London musical judg- 
ment. 

'*In the course of the day I had a note from 
Mrs. Hall, saying that, as Sir George Smart was 
about leaving town, she had not waited for me, 
but had taken Miss Greenfield to him herself. 
She writes that he was really astonished and 
charmed at the wonderful weight, compass, and 
power of her voice. He was also as well pleased 
with the mind in her singing, and her quickness 
in doing and catching all that he told her. Should 
she have a public opportunity to perform, he of- 
fered to hear her rehearse beforehand. Mrs. Hall 
says this is a great deal for him, whose hours are 
all marked with gold." 

CLAUDS. 

Then a small room devoted to the Spanish and 
Italian schools, containing pictures by Murillo and 
Velasquez. Then the French hall, where were 
two magnificent Claudes, the finest I had yet seen. 
They were covered with glass, (a bad arrange- 
ment,) which rendered one of them almost unsee' 
able. I studied these long, with much interest. 
The combinations were poetical, the foregrounds 
minutely finished, even to the painting of flowers, 
and the fine invisible veil of ether that covers the 
natural landscape given as I have never before' 
seen it. The peculiarity of these pieces is, that 
they are painted in green — a most common ar- 
rangement in God's landscapes, but very uncom- 
mon in those of great masters. Painters give us 
trees ^nd grounds, brown, yellow, red, chocolate, 
any color, in short, but green. The reason of this 
is, that green is an exceedingly difficult color to 
manage. I have seen, sometimes, in spring, set 
against a deep-blue sky, an array of greens, from 
lightest yellow to deepest blue of the pines, tipped 
and glittering with the afternoon's sun, yet so 
swathed in some invisible, harmonizing medium, 



that the strong contrasts of color jarred upon no 
sense. All seimed to be bound by the invisible 
cestus of some celestial Venus. Yet what painter 
would dare atlcnipt ihe same? Herein lies the 
particular triumph of Claude. It is said that he 
took his brush and canvas into the fields, and there 
studied, hour after hour, into the mysteries of that 
airy medium which lies between the eye and the 
landscape, as also between the foreground and the 
background. Hence he, more than others, suc- 
ceeds in giving the green landscape and the blue 
sky the same effect that God gives them. If, then, 
other artists would attain a like result, let them 
not copy Claude, but Claude's Master. Would 
that our American artists would remember that 
God's pictures are nearer than Italy. To them it 
might be said, (as to the Christian ) " The Word 
is nigh thee." When we shall see a New England 
artist, with his easel, in the fields, seeking, hour 
after hour, to reproduce on the canvas the magni- 
ficent glories of an elm, with its firmament of 
boughs and branchcJ^, — when he has learned that 
there is in it what is worth a thousand Claudes — 
then the morning star of art will have risen on 
our hills. God send us an artist with a heart to rev- 
erence his own native mountains and fields, and to 
veil his face in awe when the great Master walks 
before his cottage door. When shall arise the 
artist whose inspiration shall be in prayer and 
in communion with God ? — whose eye, unsealed 
to behold his beauty in the natural world, shall 
ofler up, on canvas, landscapes which shall be 
hymns and ascriptions? 

CORRRGGIO. 

"What was in this man's head when he painted 
this representation of the hour when his Maker 
was made flesh that he might redeem a world ? 
Nothing but rAtaro-«curo and foreshortening. This 
overwhelming scene would give him a fine chance 
to do things : first, to represent a phosphorescent 
light from the body of iJie child ; and second, to 
show off some foreshortened angels. Now as to 
these angels, I have simply to remark that I should 
prefer a seraph's head to his heels ; and that a group 
of archangels, kicking from the canvas with such 
alarming vigor however much it may illustrate 
foreshortening, does not illustrate either glory to 
God in the highest, or peace on enrth and good 
will to men. Therefore 1 have quarrelled with 
Correg<rio, as I always expected to do if he 
profaned the divine nysteries. How could any 
one, who had a soul to understand that most noble 
creation of Raphael, turn, the next moment, to 
admire this? 

SUBENS* DESCENT EROM THE CROSS. 

Rubens' conception of John is that of a vigor- 
ous and plenary manhood, whose rush is like that 
of a torrent, in the very moment when his great 
heart is breaking. He had loved his Master with 
a love like an eternity ; he had believed him ; 
heart and soul, mind and strength — all had be 
given to that kingdom which he was to set up ; 
and he had seen him die — die by lingering torture. 
And at this moment he feels it all. There is no 
Christ, no kingdom — nothing! All is over. "We 
trusted it had been he who should have redeemed 
Israel." With that miraculous, life-like power 
that only Rubens has, he shows him to us in this 
moment of suppressed agony ; the blood choking 
his heart, the veins swollen, and every muscle 
quivering with the grief to which he will not give 
way. O, for this wonderful and deep conception, 
this almost divine insight into the mysteries of that 
hour, one might love Rubens. This picture can 
not be engraved. No engraving is more than a 
diagram, to show the places of the figures. For, 
besides its mesmeric life, which no artist can re- 
produce, there is a balancing of colors, a gorgeous- 
ness about it, as if he had learned coloring from 
the great Master himself. Even in the over- 
powering human effect of this piece, it is impossi- 
ble not to perceive that every difficulty which 
artists vaunt themselves on vanquishing has in this 
piece been conquered with apparently instinctive 
ease, simply because it was habitual to do so, and 
without in the least distracting the attention from 
the great moral. Magical foreshortenings and 
wonderful effects of color appear to be purely inci- 
dental to the expression of a great idea. I left 
this painting as one should leave the work of a 
great religious master — thinking more of Jesus 
and of John than of Rubens." 

THE PRIMROSE. 

" We read much, among the poets, of the prim-. 

rose, 

' Earliest daughter of the Spring.* 

This flower is one, also, which we cultivate in 
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gardens to some extent. The outline of it is as 

follows : The hue a delicate straw color ; it grows 

in tufts in shady places, and has a pure, serious 

look, which reminds one of the line of Shak- 

spearc — 

< Pule primroses, which die unxRarrietl.' 

It has also the faintest and most ethorial perfume, 
— a perfume that seems to come and ko in the air 
like music ; and you perceive it at a little distance 
from a tuft of them, when you would not if you 
gathered and smelled them. On the whole, the 
primrose is a poet's and a painter's flower. An 
artist's cyo would notice an exquisite harmony be- 
tween the yellow-green hue of its leaves and the 
tint of its blossoms. I do not wonder that it has 
been so great a favorite among the poets. It is 
just such a Mower as Mozart and Raphael would 
have loved.'* 

CriTIClSM. 

"Nothinj* seems to me so utterly without rule or 
compass as this world of art. Divided into little 
cliques, each with his shibboleth, artists excom- 
municate each other as heartily as theologians, 
and a neophyte who should attempt to make np a 
judgment by their help would be obliged to shift 
opinions with every circle. 

"I iheref«»re look with my own eyes, for if not 
the best that might be, they are the best that God 
has given me." 

These volumes are finely printed and profusely 
illustrated with wood cuts by Billings from Mrs. 
Slowe's own sketches, many of which are re- 
markably spirited and interesting. Our readers 
will find this book a pleasant companion for a 
mountain tour or a summer day at the sea side. 



sni\}tttlutnitntu. 



Liturify^ or Book of Worships for the nso of the New 
Church si<];nitied by the New Jpru«!alem. Revised 
and published by order of the General Convention. 
Boston. Published for the Convention by Otis 
Clapp, 1854. 

This volume contains the liturpy of what is com- 
monly known as the Swedonborginn Chnrch. After 
this follow "Selections and Chants," and ••Anthems," 
occupying 250 pages of the volume. The music of 
each chant precedes the psalm for which it is written, 
on every page, and is conveniently arranged for the 
use of worshippers. The tnustc printing was done 
by E. L. Balch at the office of the Journal of Music, 
and our readers will need no other assurance that it 
is done in the best style of the art. A collection of 
about one hundred hymns, completes the volume, 
whi(?h contains two hundred and Ji/ly-Jive chants, and 
will be useful and acceptable to other churches than . 
that for which it was compiled. 




Grand Opera. — It is now positively announced that 
Grisi and Mario have clo«ed a contmct with Mr. Ilackett, 
for a season of sixty-three nights, for the modest snm of 
$95,000. As an earnest in this contmct, Mr. Hackett 
deposited on the 1st of July the sura of $50,000 In the 
hands of During, Bros & Co., London. !^Ir. Ilackett rays 
in a letter, that he has leased Castle Garden which is to 
be prepared and arranged for their perfoiTnanccs, the first 
of which will commence on Monday, September 4 ; and 
that they will arrive in the Baltic about the 21st of Au- 
gust. The Baltic sailed for Liverpool on Saturday last, 
carrying a piano-foiie made by Hall & Sons, for the use 
of the vocalists. 

The Opera at Castle Garden. — Verdi's Ltdsa 
Miller^ his last production, has been brought out at 
Castle Garden, and appears to have given .satisfaction to 
audiences and critics, tliough neither the opera nor the 
performers, so far as we can judge, have excited a posi- 
tive enthusiasm. Every character is a leading one and 
its correct representation tuxes the resources of the 
company not a little. The Tribune tells us that 

"The Opera, all things considered, was a success. 
The gingers were several times called before the curtain 
— the best signs and proofs. Mr. Maretzek led in person, 
and showed the utmost devotion to his laborious and 
intellectual duties." 

And the Gmrier and Enquirer: 

"' Louisa Miller* was performed last evening at Castle 
Garden for the first time in America, in a nmnner highly 
creditable to Mr. Maretzek and the artists engaged: 
indeed, we have rarely heard a first performance in 
which there was so much to approve and so little to 
condemn. The audience, which was. quite numerous, 
listened always with interest, sometimes w ilh admiration, 
aiid once or twice wns moved to enthusiasm, the baritone 
and tenor being the fortunate artists on those occasions. 
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FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 

GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 

KIKTO SraZZT, ABOTX CHESTKirr, 

July 1 PlIILADELPniA. 

John Biinyan Still Lives I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

THE EMTIRK A!VD I?ri]flTABLS ALLEOORT OF 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, 

In one Pietare, 24by 89 inchf^, most elegantly engniTed on 
STEKL, by Andrews, ronfalniug 2S0 human figures, besides mil 
the^ccnes throngh which Christ Ihh pii^scd, on his journey from 
the city of Dt>i»truction, to the Celestial City, so ndniinbly 
portrayed by Duncan. Every Christian family should hATe 
thlo splendid production of human genius. 

Testimomals of the Btrongeflt nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish. hiiTe been received by the publisher) fh>m th« moMt dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JTEAVfiTT, Publisher. 

GEO E. STCKELS is rns onlt acthorizid Aqext for Bos- 
ton. Ilix room* are at the Am. S. 3. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
irherc he kccpn the Engraving for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Jior. 12. 

N. D. COTTON, 

IMPORTER AND PEALER I^T 

English, French, and American Stationery, 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

No. 13 Trent out Roir, Boston* 

% * Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 

16 if 

A. WEBmiR & L. J. HOEFFHER, 

DEALXRS 15—— 

No. 265 WASHINGTON STBEET. 

(C0R9KB or WIXTSa BTSEXT.) 

PIAN0-F0RTE8, Seraphines, Melodeons, aultars, Tlnllna, 
Tenors, Violoncellos, Daitees, Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolos, 
Fifes, Acconleous, Strings, Bows, etc. 

We shall keep on hand a great variety of the above named 
instruments, and shall endeavor to give satisfaction to all 
purchaoers, whether they desire the best and highei>t priced, 
or the cheapest Instruments. Orders by letter will be carefully 
attended to. 

PIANOS TO LET, TUNED AND REPAIRED. 

Mr. Wkrveb will also continue to give Instruction on the 
Plaoo, Organ, Flute, Violin and Guitar. Mr. Werner can be 
seen at the Sales-room, or in the evening at his refddence. No. 
976 Washington St. May 27. 8m 



Ca-EI ACS 

FROM THE GREAT MASTERS. 

MENDELSSOHN. 
Six Songs without Words, complete In seven books,. . .each 75 

Rondo Cnpricriosa, 50 

The Temperaments, peven Characteristique Pieces, 1,00 

The Gift, six easy pieces, 62 

LISZT. 

Galop Russe, 50 

JteminlwenceR f^om Lucia di Lammennoor, 50 

Romances de Franz Schubert, vis: — 

No. I, Eloge des larmes, 25 

" 2, La Paste 25 

" 3, La Fille du Pecheur, 25 

THALBERC. 

Fantasia sur themes de MoYse, 1,25 

L'Art du Chant applique au Piano, vli :— each 75 

No. 1, Quatuor, I Purltanl de Belliui. 
^^ 2. Tre Oiorni, Air de Pergolise. 
" 8. Adelaide de Beethoven. 
** 4. Air d'Egllse du Chanteur Stradella. 
'* 5. Lacrymosa tird du Requiem de Mozart, Duo des 

Nores de Figaro de Mozart. 
" 6 Perthi ml Guardl e Plaogi, Duetto de Zelmira de 
Rossini. 

Le Tremolo , 62 

Pr.syer from Moses In Egypt, 1-25 

Viola, Melodic, 26 

CHOPIN. 

Grand Valse Brillhnte, 60 

Mnrrh Funebre, Piano Duet, 87 

Tarentelle 60 

HENSELT. 

Chanson de Printemps, (Song of Spring,) 60 

La Gondola, Etude, 25 

DOHLER. 

Demlere Pensde Muslcale de Bellini, 75 

EiiMre d^Amore, Fantasia, ^ 50 

I Puritan!, Fantasia, 62 

Nocturne,. .* 37 

Trot des Chevalier Gardes March, 25 

Published by 

Oliver Dltson, 115 TTos^mg'on St. 
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HAS MET WITH TUB GREATEST POSSIBLE SUCCESS 
and has created more excitement among Instruction Book 
makers and publishers than any other Method before beard of; 
for the reason that rr is- sometuiko 5£w, ahd rnoBoceHLT 
ADAPTED TO ITS PURPOSE. It Is a *' Tankcc " invention, and 
the only work in existence that Is universally commended 
mottDiihstanding the great oppctition tehieh has so long heen 
maintainfd against tvery musictU wmk from the pen of an 
Arntriean. The Author feels much flattered with the Interest 
both foreign and American Professors have taken in introducing 
his method ; it certainly Is Its best recommendation. The 
" SIoDEKN School " Is not only known in this coantrji but fai 
Germany, France and England. 

Publishers, both at home and abroad, already feel the In- 
fluence of this Instruction Book, and It has Induced them to 
overhaul Hbelr old and long-forgotten "Methods,** shake (^ 
the dust and disguise them In a modem suit, and present tbens 
to the present generation as something new. In fact, every 
work less than a hundred years old Is now making Its re-appear- 
ance. 

THE MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE is 
bound to sustain Its reputation and we challenge any publisher 
In this country or in any other, to produce a method for the 
Piano that has stood or will stand the same examination and 
criticism as the Modim School for the PianO' Forte. 

The Author, Mr. NATHAN RICHARDSON, has just re- 
turned nrom Europe, where he has met with the most flattering 
success with his Instruction Book, It having passed a critical 
examination by the most distinguished tcaehera, and been 
pronounced a great improvement upon all other methods 
by the highest authority of the old country. 

Among the many Professors who examined this ipork, and 
gaye their written recommendations, we will menCkMi 

JULIUS KNORR, 

(well known In this country,) who admitted to the Author 
personally that there Is no instruction book at the present day 
that will compare with the MODERN SCHOOL as regards 
true merit, and will answer so fully its purpose. He gaw bis 
written testimonial as follows : 

After a careful examination of " The Modem School for the 
Piano-Forte," by Mr. Nathan Rlcbardfoa, I am convinced tltat 
It presents a full and arcnrate compendium of all that is most 
essential to the acquirement of a good execution. It has, 
moreover, the merit of entire consistency In its system of fin- 
gering, which Is occasionally new, but always thoroughly 
adapted to Its end. The work cannot be sufficiently recom- 
mended, especially to those players who make vittuostty^ or 
brilliant execution, one end of their studies. An Interesting 
feature of the book will certainly be found by many in Itsana- 
tomicnl descriptions of the bones, muscles, and ligaments of 
the hand. JULIUS KNORR. 

LeipsiCf April f 1854. 

Those who are about to purchase an Instmction Book for 
the Piano-Forte should not fall to examine this wwk before 
any other, and they will be satisfied that it is the most tho- 
rough, progressive and comprehensive method erer published, 
and those who practice out of It will improve wonderfully. It 
Is also decidedly cheaper than any other. Why? Because il 
contains 248 pages, and is printed upon the finest paper, rm« 
bracing several beautiful colored plates, and bound in sf^ndld 
embossed cloth, full gilt,* presenting the most magnifleeni 
appearance of any music book ever laid upon the (teno. 

Single copy, $4. 

To satisfy the PubUe that the 

MODERN SCHOOL FOR THB PIANO-FORTB 

la the best Instraction Book .published, we give forreftrenc* 
the following names of distinguished Professsors of Music, who 
have given the most complimentary recommendations : 



LOWELL MASON, 
GEO. J. WEBB, 
ALFRED JAKLL, 
WM. M.4.S0N, 
GEO. F. ROOT, 
W. B. BRADBURY, 
A. DREYSCHOCK, 
OTTO DRE5EL, 
CARL BEKGMANN, 
A. KUEISSMANN, 
F. H. HOWARD, 
AUGUST GOOKEL, 
A. W. FRENZEL, 
KIELBLOCK, 
T. THORUP, 



A 

A 



8. A. BANCROFT, 
F. G. HILL. 
J. B. WH EATON, 
N. B CLAPP, 
H. PERABEAU. 
W. R. BABCOCK, 
W. C. GLYNN, 
F. F. MULLER, 
L. H. SOUTHARD, 
J. TKENKLE, 
T. BRICHER, 

A. BAUMBACH, 

B. F LEAVENS, 
JAMES FLINT, 
ED. BRUCE, 



NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW, 

NEW YORK MUSICAL WORLD AND TIMES, 

DWIGIIT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



Published at the 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston, 

BY NATHAH RICHARDSOIf, 

and for sale at all the principal Music Stores In the United 
States and Englii*h Provinces. All orders promptly executed 
N. B.— A Ibt of recommendations, from one to two hundred 
may be had on application to the author. 
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In All its various branches, 
EATLY AND PKOMPTLY EXECUTED, 
BY KDWARD L. BAILOR, 

(DSl« Journal of iHusir. ICo. 21 ^cf)ooI %t. 

The BIBDAL AND DIPLOMA aw«rd*d him by tlie Ma«. 
larltable Mechanic Amo«-uuou fur eupurior wurI&m«Dibip, 
ay be seen at h\* office. 
(TT* MUSIC prepared for Stcreotyplufif* 



NOW READY, 

THE GBEAT WORK OF THE TEAB, 

MOORE'S 

OJHpLeTE £NCY€JL0P.1!:D1A 



OF 

I^XTIEIXO. 

A work which has cost the IndefkUgable compiler fifteen 
«rs of Arduooa labor, assisted bj some of the most dislin- 
ilshed celebrities In the musical wrorld. This splendid work, 
» indispensable not only to the professional niuxiciaD, but to 
"cry amateur, is comprised in one elegant ro^al octavo vol- 
ai«t of 1004 pages, double columns, and contains the Biogra- 
jies of upwards of 

4000 UUBICIANSI 

smprislng the most distinguished Composers and Performers 
bo haTe erer ll?ed. 

A Complete Dictionary of over 
5000 MUSICAL TERMS, 

Ifh full definitions. A Complete History of the 

SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 

rom the earliest times to the present A full description of 

All Known Musical Instnunents, 

Ith ehe da'esSof their inTention, and their Scales. Treatises 
1 UARMONY and TIIOROUGU BAS:^, &e. &c. 

L Book intended to cover the whole 
of ]!Iitsieal Science. 



JOHN P. JEWETT * CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July 29 BOSTON. 



E. R. BLANCHARD, 

CACIiEli OF THE PlA:^0 AXB 01iGA?K. 

Q^TERAIS ItlODERATE. 

Residence, 24 "West Oedar Street. 
Rifirenoe^ Oeo. J. Wxbb, Esq. Blay 20. 

Signer AUGUSTO BENDELABI, 

(FRO^t NAPLES,) 

TEACHER OF SINOINO. 

Besidence, "Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 18 tf_ 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF 9IUS1C, 



965 IVMlilngtou Street^ Boston. 



Oct. 16. 



am 



Oermania Serenade Band. 

rllE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION con be secured 
by asplyiag to 

H. S TELTOW, As^nt. 
ill4 tf 80 Fayette Street. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF KVERY DESCRIPTION. 



MT A B E B O O m S , 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr 20 BOSTON. 



rr MUSICAL JEXCHAWGE. 

1¥E ARE NO^IV READY TO SELI« 

AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

ON PAR BETTER TERMS THAN ANY 
OTHER HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES. 



Ilaring fully compleled our arranii^ments both at home and 
abroad, uc are now enabled to offer advantages superior to 
those of any otlicr iiouso in the trade. By nvent engagements 
vith the principal publishing houses in Germany, France, 
Englnnd and Auu'rica, wc FhuU receive all new Music as soon 

as published Our stoelc enibrnces the standard works of all 

European composers, being the largest collection of FoasioR 
Mdsic ever preseuted to the American public. Besides, we 
shall keep constantly on hand all 

AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 

Together with 

Piano-Fortes, Organs, Melodeons, 

Mnslc-Boxes^ Mclronomi^S 
Portraits & Busts of Distinguished Musicians, &o. 

Our dealings with other houscn, both in Europe and Ame- 
riea, are such, that we are enabled to sell, at wholesale and 
retail, on the most fovorable terms. 

Our own Publications are of the first order, and no piece 
will be issued from our bouse that does not pos^ss derided 
musical merit. IlaTlug personally dcTotcd many years to the 
study of Uuslc, both in Europe and.in thiit country, we enjoy 
peculiar adrantages over those publishers who are not musi- 
cians. 

[r?-TO COMPOSERS. 

All compositions accepted for publication we pay for, and 
we feel confident that our terms will be satisfactory. Our 
object is to encourage natlTe talent. 
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Is published by as, and is fast taking the place of every ether 
work, as an Instruction Book for the PLiuo. 

Our Catalogue of Foreign Music, together with a List of onr 
own Publications will be forwarded (gratis} to any address, if 
desired. 

MUSICAL EXCHANQE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston, 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

PBOPBIETOB. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Mr 0. DIT90N'!*, 115 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 282 Washington St. 

RXFERENCKB. 

John S. Dwight, Esq. Mrs. Farnham, 

0. Ditson, Esq. 6 Copelsnd st. Roxbury. 

N. Richardson, Esq. Epes Sargent, Efsq. 

A. Berry, Esq. ^ Pearl st. KeT. Mr. Huntington. 

J. A. Hanson, Esq.. 6 Bath st. jUon. J. J. Clarke, 27 State st. 

n. Crocker, Esq. 6 dnawmut aT. [ July 1 

A SOPRANO SINGER.— A Young I^dy desires a 
plare as Soprano in a Quartet Choir in one of the churches 
la this city. A rare opportunity mi^ be heard of by ioquirlng 
st this office. July 22. 

OEOBOE J. WEBB & CO'S 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

Cliainbers, No. 3 'Winter Street, Boston. 

AT this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
slTe assortment of 

PIANO-FORTES, 

at all prices, warranted equal to any In the American market, 
in the e.^<«ent{ul prop<>rties of Tone. Tourh, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 

MELODEOKS AND GITITABS. 
Mr. WebbV long experience in the profession of Mu^ic, ena* 
hies us to a9«!ure those permns residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconrenient to vi<it Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an Instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination ; and those who may f iTor us with their orders, 
can Implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb^s best Judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 

ly SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS' PRICES. 
S . . . Agents for. . . . 

Lighte, Kewton & Bradbury's Pianos, New York. 
Eallet, Davis &/ Co.'s do. Boston. 

Goodman & Baldwin's Melodeons. 

Feb 19 6m 



JEbtoar&JL BaItb^__3Lttltr-prrjBJ5, fRyxsit anb 3ot ptfntinfl-©flicf, 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 



No. 30 ASH STRKKT, IJOSTON. 

07'Comraunirations may be left at Mr. Ditson 's music sfnre, 
No. 110 Wa.shirig(on Street. June 10. 



MUSICAL NOTICE. 

T. BRICHERt Tcnrhcr of tlie Orgnn, Plann-Fortc and 
Singing, hsiviiig cloM'd his connection a.'« Oncani*<t of the Bow- 
dojn Square Church, has rvmoTod to No. 1}^ Tnsmont Row, 
where he will be happy to rerx^lve applications fur his n'rvircs 
as Organ i»t and Teacher of Music. je 24 

HEWS' PATENT 

AMERICANACTION PIANOFORTE. 

THE MANUFACTURER Is In posseMdon of numeroui* teatl- 
moniais from di»tiniruisbe<l Musirjil Professors, who have 
used the greatly improTi-d ACTION PIANO, commending It 
In hifEh terms. The attention of purcliascrs and amatenrs of 
Music to an examination of its snpcriorfty, Is 8olicit«d. 

GEO. HEWS, 305 Wtuklngton St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. if 

D. B. NEWIIALL, 

KEAimFACTUBER AND DEALER IN 

PIANO FORTES, 
Ho. 344 "WaahlnKton Street, Boston* 

PIANO FORTES RET AIRED, TUNED, ^ TO LET, 
Apr. 10. tf 

MANUEL FEN0LL08A, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

UUSIO-ROOM, No. 17 Grat'b Block, corner of Washington 

and Summer Strvcts. 

Rtferenees. 
Messrs. CfncxBRixo, J. P. Jcwktt, Gbo. PmccBARD, Boston. 
Messrs. Gxorgb Psabodt, D. U. Siudsb, Salem. 

Jan. 21. 8m. 



PIANIST AND TEAGHEB OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his serrices as an Instmttor In the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addn«sed at the musle 
stores of Nathan Richardson, 282 Washington St. or 0. P. 
Used & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RzFXRncia :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 38 Bit. Yemon Sc 
Miss K. E. Prinrp, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 FrankUn Place. Feb. 18. 

PIANOS! PIANOSI PIANOSI 
BAHQAINS IN PIANOS. 

The subseribers have in storo new German Rosewood 01^ 
octave Pianos, at f260. Warranted fuily equal to the Boston 
and New York pianos, and one hundred dollars cheaper. 

a. p. REED <fc Co. 
July 8. 13 Tremont St., opposite the Mnsenm. 

HUe. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

GIVES 

INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

ARD MAT Bl ADDRI8SED AT 

Feb. 4 8m 59 HANCOCK STRBBT. 

Mr. OTTO DBESEL 

Will return to Boston by the first of October, when he will bs 
prepared to receive pupils on the piano-forte. 

Address meanwhile at this ofllee. 



J. B. WHEATON, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 

Apply at the Musle Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Dec 8. 



MRS. B08A QAHCIA DE BTBAB, 

TEACHEH OF THE 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING &.QUITAR9 

9 fiieneca St., comer Hstrrlson Aweuue* 



M 



R. De RIB A 8 will give Instractimi on the Oboe and 
Flute. Ab« MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &«. 
Boston, April 23. 8m 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Residence No. 00 Kneeland Street* 

Oet.8. 8m 



A. W. FHENZEL, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Ho. 6 Aeorn St., (between Chestnut and Ht. Vernon Sts.) 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 

No'. Tl^ctoofitT. 
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(TniuUWd b]' th* Editor.) 

A Beriflw of tlie Hiatory of Hnsie before 
HozarL 

BT A. OULIBICHEPr. 
(Candnud bom p. UO ) 
Tlie regeneration of the fugued style preceded 
tb&t of the mctodic. Music first attained to mel- 
ody with Pbboolese and Basse, when the old 
tree of counterpdnt bad exhausted all its energy 
in the production of the Truits oHch cravned it 
after eight centuries of gronlh. 

A constantly extended application of melody 



to the fugued style led this gradually out front 
the stale of vrtmeaninyneis, into thiit of tipra- 
lion. Instead of arbitrarily alringing together 
whijle rOKS of notct, as formerly ; instead of ar- 
ranging the voices as chance dictated, or seletC- 
ing them merely with a vieir to foeililale Ihe 
contrapuntal treatment, the fugue-writers were 
obliged to combine themes or subjects, that ig to 
■ay, short melodic sentences, which in themselves 
had a form, a sense, a character, since they were 
already taken from the modem scale. They 
soon discovered that, if the canonical imitation is 
a principle of inexhaustible variety, there is still 
another principle of contrast, which springs from 
the union or the opposition of two or more themes 
dilTerent in their design. From this double prin- 
ciple sprang naturally by degrees all the laws of 
our present so-called periodic fugue. The sub- 
ject and the answer, which contributed to the 
imitation, met in a counter-subject, which served 
to famish the contrast But since it was una- 
voidable, that the subject, when repeatedly heard, 
grew wearisome to the ear, they had to 
introduce points of rest and supply its place ad 
interim by a third agent, wbicb they called the 
intermediale hannoni/. The duration of these 
interruptions; the re-entrance of the subject in 
the course of a new development ; the order, in 
which the Dux and Comei (leader and and com- 
panion) had to succeed and alternate with one 
another in all the parts of which the fugue con- 
nsts, were subjected to the laws of the rebounding 
Mtroke. Finally, to regulate the transposition* or 
the alternations of the figures between the voices, 
they added to the law-book of the art of compo- 
ution, a supplementary chapter, treating of double 
counterpfHuL Such are the main elements and 
the most esMQlial laws of the periodical fugue. 
A multitude of learned combinations can be in- 
troduced, the moal difficult refinements of the old 
Canon may be woven in, which indeed to a cer- 
tain extent is unavoidable, if the fugue consists 
of several theme* and has many developments, 
or if the contrapuntal interest must go on steadily 
cracendo. This they call a worked-up fugue, 
fvga ricercala. Moreover there are but few 
compoeers who have found the Beautiful upon the 
path of JosQUiK, BO that I fear it is almost su- 
perfluous Ibr me to repeat with Boileau : "There 
are only some three of them, that I can name." 
To Italy again belong* the honor of having 
produced the greatest composers of the seven- 
tM:iih century: Alleqri, Bbhf.voli, the two 



Bersabei and some olhen, but above alt, Fres- 
cobai.di, the veneralile father of the fuguists 
anil organists, who aller him distinguished them- 
selves in Ihe contrapuntal Myle regenerated 
through me!o<ly. The works of these men will 
always deserve the most earnest study, although 
their fugues at this day would not stand the test 
of execution. They would Utk effect, first, be- 
cause the themes are not melodious and therefore 
not characteristic enough, and secondly, because 
the happiest successes in this stylo depend on 
those of instrumental music with the grand or- 
chestra, whii'h at that time was next to nothing. 
A fugue would not Itlt much upon our present 
musical hearing, unless developed in an imposing 

alone. Besides mere material effect, which ii 
here of greater consequence than elsewhere, an- 
other advantage of treating this style in widely 
extended relations and with the intervention of 
all the sonoraus instruments, lies in the fact that 
the themuB come out more distinctly, and that 
there are more means of varying the design, 
when the combinations and antitheses lie between 
Ihe choir and the orchestra. There are a great 
many instrumental figures, which singers cannot 
execute, while (he orchestra, through the variety 
of its instruments, throoph the possibility of mak- 
ing seven octaves available, and because at thii 
day it knows scarcely any further insurmountable 
mechanical difficulties, executes every thing and 
fills out the short-comings of the nngers in all 

For us the fugue will always have only a his- 
torical interest, and it first begins with Bach and 
Hand EI. to become that musical enjoyment, 
which we require. With them too, one might 
say, i' ends, for ibey are to us so much the per- 
sonification of the kind in the entire purity of iti 
forms and according to the strictness of its law*, 
that after Bach and Handel we scarcely see 
any one else but still again Back and IIandel. 
They stand there isolated over against their pre- 
decessors and followers, and rule in their original 
sublimity, the century Vhich came after them in 
the annals of music. 

Two men like these require a greater space 
than I can give them in the biography of another. 
Besides, they have their own biographers, to 
whom I hold it my duly to refer the reader, at 
all events wiili respect to Bach, who<e life has 
been written and who^e style analyzi'd by For- 
EBL with a talent worthy of the historian of Mu- 
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sic* But as a foreigner I cannot accept all the 
conclusions, to which an excessive patriotism and 
a sort of not very philosophical contempt for the 
elegant or what was once called in Germany, the 
gallant style, have led him. Furkcl does not 
confess this, to be sure, but he poorly conceals it. 
In his extravagance he goes so far, as to call 
B.\cn the greatest musical poet, and, what is 
wholly incomprehensible, the greatest musical 
declaimer, that has ever lived. Bach a declaim- 
er ! lie surely never expected such praise. 

BuRNEY is much more impartial in his esti- 
mate of these two masters, both of whom to him 
were foreigners. The comparison, which they 
led him to make, is very short, in fact very super- 
ficial ; but there is a fund of truth in it, which 
induces me to copy here the few lines, out of 
which he should have made at least as many 
pages in his general history. 

" Handel was perhaps the only great Fuguist 
exempt from pedantry. He seldom treated bar- 
ren or crude subjects ; his themes being almost 
always natural and pleasing. Sebastian Bach, 
on the contrary, like Michael Axgelo in 
painting, disdained facility so much, that his 
genius never stooped to the easy and graceful. 
I never have seen a fugue by this learned and 
powerful author upon a motirOy that is natural 
and chantant; or even an easy and obvious pas- 
sage, that is not loaded with crude and difficult 
accompaniments." 

Without pretending to exhaust a comparison, 
which would require long commentaries, I must 
say, that the contrast pointed out by Burney was 
the result quite as much of the difference of the 
genius of the two masters, as of their relative 
positions. Handel, as opera- writer, director, 
and favorite composer of the nation, would have 
striven to write in a style popular with those for 
whom he labored, even if the clearness of his 
thoughts and style had not already of themselves 
insured this result. Bach on the contrary, 
whom no interest of fame or profit brought into 
contact with the great public, sought no popu- 
larity, nor did he feel the need of it. Moreover 
nothing could have been so repugnant to his 
character as a man and bis nature as an artist, as 
the means, which might have procured him these 
things. He loves to fathom the unknown depths 
of harmony, to try all possible combinations of 
chords and modulations, with regard to contra- 
puntal treatment, even if the ear at times makes 
some resistance. He is learned, through and 
through ; he shows a strength, which frequently 
degenerates to hardness, a novelty at times start- 
ling, a depth far surpassing the intelligence of the 
common hearer, a greatness and sublimity be- 
yond any musician before him. 

If we consider Bach and Handel as to their 
historical significance, we find, that the first was 
called to solve the problem of the Oratorio, which 
had cf^mo into competition some years before, as 
Gluck solved somewhat afterwards the problem 
of musical Tragedy, which was raised at the same 
time. Both alike possessed in the highest degree 
the special talents, which thoir respective ten- 
dencies required. 

Bach for his own part busied himself less with 
the form.il applications of music, than with music 
itself, indepently considered, and in the depths of 
its own peculiar lau'o. The fountain head of this 

♦ Teber J. S. l>a<.h's Lobcii, lvun!*t und Kuiistworkc, 
If 02. 



master goes farther back than that of Handel, 
since he is in a certain manner the continuator of 
the Flemish school, which treated the Art in the 
same spirit and would have treated it with the 
same power, had the material therefor existed to 
its hands. Three centuries of progress, to which 
Bach's single genius added the equivalent of a 
fourth century, enabled it at length to raise the 
old Gothic contrapuntal art to the height, where 
it resembles, in its outward and mysterious maj- 
esty, those architectural monuments which were 
the witnesses of its birth, which served it for a 
cradle, and which, like itself, received the epithet 
Gothic, at first in a comtemptuous sense, but now 
synonymous with all that there is grand, and bold, 
and wonderful in architecture. Bach is the 
musical patriarch of Lutheranism. His church 
compositions, compared with the great Catholic 
masters, express faithfully the spirit of both 
modes of worship, at a time, in which the Re- 
formation in Germany still retained something of 
its orignal hardness. 

Such, in general, arc about the results of the 
parallel borrowed from Burney, which I have felt 
obliged to strengthen with some indispensable 
features. Even in the finest scores of Handel 
we find rubbish; in the master-works of Bach 
there is none, and yet Bach is of a more antique 
coloring than Handel. The reason is, because 
the fashionable musician courted the applause of 
his public, while the Cantor at the St. Thomas 
Church in Leipsic required no such thing at the 
hands of his public, which was composed of 
scholars and subalterns, who were in duty bound 
to obey him, and for the rest, of artists'and con- 
niosseurs, whose interest it was to understand 
him. One was compelled to write much in the 
taste of his time; the other, from the moment 
that he attained to his classical maturity, wrote 
nothing that was not purely in his own taste. A 
good fortune, we repeat it, which he owed to his 
position and his character, and to which his works 
owe their eternal freshness. Alike wonderful in 
their fugues and in their fugued choruses, although 
through different means, Bach shows himself, in 
my opinion, as the greater artist, Handel as the 
greater poet. The creator of the ♦* Messiah" 
must please more and more universally in the 
hearing ; but the composer of the ** Well-tempered 
Clavichord" and the " Chromatic Fantasia" will 
interest more deeply in the reading and in a much 
higher degree excite the admiration of musicians, 
who would pursue the study of their art as far as 
possible. Their arias are the weak side of either 
master. Those of Handel sin, as a general 
rule, after the manner of the old melodies, by a 
formalism, which no longer speaks to us ; yet you 
find some among them which are very beautiful, 
and which yield satisfaction even to the connois- 
seurs of our day. The arias and duos of Bach, 
for instance those in his celebrated cantata : Ein 
fesle Burg ist unser Gott (A sure castle is onr 
God), sin very often through an entirely oppo- 
site fault. They seem truly to belong to no 
epoch, so difficult is it to imagine that any one 
could ever have found any great enjoyment in 
listening to them. They are not antiquated ; for 
that, which had no youth and no present, can not 
grow old ; they are repugnant and strange. But 
although Bach only followed his personal inspi- 
ration, without troubling himself about what 
might or might not please, yet he chanced also 
upon melodies, which by their novelty, grace, 



freshness and expression certainly leave the love- 
liest arias behind them. Is there anything more 
wonderful, for instance, than the number 26 of 
the Passion, a tenor air with chorus, and the 
number 33 of the same work : "Air of Zion," 
that is to say, a fugued duet between soprano and 
contralto, followed by the sublime chorus : " The 
lightnings, the thunders in cloud have retreated !" 
Quite modern music that, and such music 1 

[To b« continued.] 



Martin Lnther^s Discoune on Mnsic. 

[TrftDslateJ from the Qerman.] 

I wished from mv heart to praise and extol that 
beaulifid and artistii-al gift of God, the liberal art 
of music ; but I fin«l that it is of swh great utility, 
and is such a noble and majestic art, that I do not 
know where I should begin or en<l praising it, or 
in what manner and form I should praise it, as 
indeed it meriteth praise and the love and esteem 
of every one, and I am hence so mnrh over- 
powered by tiie rich fulness of the praise of this 
art, that I cannot extol it sufficiently, for who ran 
say and show all that might be written and spoken 
on this subject. Yea, even if one would say and 
show all, he would nevertheless forget much, and 
it is utterly impossible that this noble art can be 
praised enough. 

In the first place, if we look into the matter, we 
shall find that this art was, from the beginning of 
the world, given by Gwl to all and every creature, 
and created with all from the beginning ; for there 
is nothing in the world which doth not give from 
itself a sound. Yea, even the air which is in itself 
invisible and incomprehensible, in which there 
seemeth to be the least music, that is the least 
beautiful sound, and which appeareth quite mute 
and silent, if it be mo\'ed and driven through 
anything, it giveth its own music, its own sound, 
and that which was before mute, now bcginneth 
to have a voice, and to become music, that it may 
be heard and comprehended, although it was not 
heanl and comprehended before, and through it 
doth the spirit reveal great and marvellous secrets, 
whereof I will not speak at this present. 

But the music and sound of animals and of birds 
in particular, is far more marvellous. Ah I what 
noble music it is, wherewith the Almighty God in 
Heaven has endowed his singing-master, the clear 
nightingale with her young scholars, and all the 
thousands of birds in the air, so that every race 
hath its own kind of melody, its own sweet, noble 
voice, and wondrous " colorinff," which no man 
on earth can comprehend. King David, that 
precious musician, who at his psaltery and harp 
singeth and playeth his godly song, beareth wit- 
ness himself with great admiration and joyous- 
ness of spirit, to the wondrous songs of the birds, 
and in the 104th Psalm thus singeth and prophe- 
sieth — " Thereupon sit the birds of heaven and 
sing among the oranches." 

But what shall I sav of the voice of man in 
comparison to which all other songs and sounds 
are to be counted as nought, for God hath en- 
dowed it with such music, that his surpassing and 
incomprehensible goodness and wisdom may not 
be understood even in this single nature. The 
philosophers and the learned have toiled much 
and labored to fathom this wondrous work and art 
of the human voice, and to find how it is that the 
air, by such a slight motion of the tongue, and by 
a still less motion of the neck or throat, and 
moreover in a manifold fashion, as it is guided 
and governed by the mind, can with force and 
might give out words, sounds, and songs, so that 
they are not only distinctly heard by every one 
at a great distance; but are also understood. 
They nave only known how to search, but have 
not been able tp find; and no one hath appeared 
who hath been able to say and to show whence 
Cometh the laughter of man (to say nothing of 
the weeping), and how it is that man laugheth. 
They marvel, but cannot explain, and thus the 
matter remaineth as it was. Those who have 
more time than we, we recommend to reflect on 
the immeasurable wisdom of God as displayed 
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m tliis siiitijlc creature. I merely wished to 
touch on it briefly. 

Now should I speak of the use of this noble 
art, which is so great, that no one, however elo- 
quent, can set it forth suflicicntly, I can show one 
thinj; to which experience beareih witnesn, and 
that is, that acconlinrj to the Holy Woixl of God, 
nothinrr dese.rvcth to be so hio[hly praised and ex- 
tolled as music, and for this reason, that music is 
the stron«i and mip;hty governor of every move- 
ment of the human heart, (to say nought of the 
hearts of beasts at present,) by which man is 
often governed and overcome, even as it were by 
a master. 

Nothing on earth is stronger, to make the sad 
joyful, the joyful sad, and the timid l>oId, to 
charm the haughty to humility, to calm and quiet 
hot and cxces,sive love, to lessen envy and hatred, 
and if any one can recount to me all the emo- 
tions of the human heart, by which people are 
swayed, and driven either to virtue or vice, I will 
say, that nothing is more mighty than music to 
curb and govern these same emotions of the mind. 
Yea, the Iloly Ghost himself praiseth and honor- 
eth this noble art, as the instrument of his pur- 

{)osc, leaving witness in the holy scriptures, that 
lis gifts, that is the impelling and incitement to 
all kinds of virtues, and good works, were by 
music given to the prophets, as we see in the case 
of the prophet Klisha, who, when ho was al)out 
to prophecy, ordered that a minstrel should bo 
brought to him, and when the minstrel played 
upon the strings then came the hand of the Lord 
upon him. Again the Scripture showeth that 
Satan, who leads people to all vice and badness, 
is exjielled by music, as is seen in the case of 
King Saul, over whom, when the Spirit of God 
came, David took the harp, and played with his 
hand, u^ion which Saul revived and became bet- 
ter, and the evil spirit left him. Hence, the holy 
fathers have not in vain set the word of God to 
music in various ways, that music might always 
abide with the church, and we have therefore so 
many precious songs and psalms, which both by 
the words and the music set the heart of man in 
motion. In brutes, and in stringed and other in- 
struments, we only liear sound without words. 
To man alone, above all other creatures was 
given speech with his voice, that he might know 
and be able to praise God at the same time with 
clear melo<lious discourse, and glorify God*s wis- 
dom and goodness, so that beautiful words, and 
charming sounds might be heard at once. 

If we could compare men one with another, and 
consider the voice of each, so should we find what 
a noble and manifold creator is God in the 
distribution of the human voice, and what a 
great distinction there is in voice, speed, and ex- 
pression, even though each one shall labor to 
acquire the manner ot another, and to be like him, 
and to imitate all like the ape. But when th^ 
music of nature is sharpened and polished by art, 
then for the first time will be partly seen and re- 
cognized (for wholly comp/ehend and understood 
it cannot be) the great and perfect wisdom of God 
in his marvellous work Music, and that with great 
admiration. And it is above all marvellous that 
one shall sing a ^^Schlechte Weise" or a tenor (as 
the musicians have it), while three, four, or five 
other voices shall sing likewise, as it were with 
rejoicings round the raid tenor, and play and 
spring, and adorn the same melody in a wondrous 
fashion, and lead as it were a heavenly dance, 
while they meet in friendship and embrace like 
lovers ; so that those who have a little undei-stand- 
ing in such matters and are moved, feel greatly 
astonished, and think tliere is nothing more extra- 
ordinary in the world than such a song adorned 
by a number of voices. But he who findeth 
therein no pleasure, and is unmoved at these 
delightful wonders, must naturally be a dull log 
who is not worthy to hear such charming music, 
but only the wild ass-braying of the choral, or the 
song and music of hounds and ho^s. 

But I need not say verjr much more, for the 
subject and the use of this noble art is far too 
creat and rich to be exhausted in so short a time. 
Ilence I will recommend this art to every one, 
and to young people in particular, and admonish 
them that they let this precious, useful, and gUid- 



some gift of God be to them dear and sacred, as 
one by the knowledge and practice of which they 
may at times dispel bad thoughts, and avoid vice 
and ill company. And also that they may accus- 
tom themselves to recognize Go<l the Creator in 
this his creature, and to praise and extol him, and 
diligently shun those who are spoiled by unchaste- 
ness, and abuse this beautiful nature and art (as 
unchaste poets pervert their own) to shameful, 
mad, and lewd love, and moreover that they bo 
certain that the devil hath driven such persons 
ai^ainst nature. And forasmuch as nature should 
and will honor God alone, the Creator of all 
creatures, with such a noble gift, so are these ill- 
thriven children and changelings wrought on by 
Satan that they may rob the Lord God of such a 
gift, and honor and serve the devil, M'ho is an 
enemy to God, to nature, and also to this delight- 
ful art 

NoTK. — The above curious tract is dated 1558. Rnp;{:cd 
and tnutolo,Ticiil ns the style may npi)enr, tlie translator 
offers no apology on that account. On the contrary, he 
rcgj-cts that from a pure want of English words to answer 
to some of the full German repel itionf«, many an expres- 
sion is omitted, and that the hard energetic style of the 
stout old refomier is, stranpe as it may scom, in a great 
measure diluted. — Londun Musical IForW, 1839. 
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TO THE SOUTH WIND. 

BY CIIAIlLlilS LAMD. 

0, Southern Wind! 

Long hast thou lingered midst the?e islands fair, 

Which lie like jewels in the Indian deep, 

Or green wave?, all a.sleep. 

Fed by the summer suns and azure air. 

0, sweetest Southern Wind ! 

Wilt thou not now unbind 

Thy dark and crowned hair? 

Wilt thou not unloose now 

In this — the bluest of all hours — 

Thy passion-colored flowers? 

And shaking the fine fnigrance from thy brow, 

Kiss our girls* laughing lips and youthful eyex, 

And all that world of love which round them lies, 

Breathing, and warm, and white, purer than snow. 

0, thou sweet Southern Wind! 

Come to me, and unbind 

The languid blossoms which oppress thy brow. 

We, whom the /Northern blast 

Blow« on from night to mom, from mom to eve, 

Hearing thee, sometimes grieve 

That our brief summer days not long must last ; 

And yet, perhaps, *t were well 

We should not ever dwell 

With thee, sweet spirit of the sunny South, 

But touch thy odorous mouth 

Once — and be gone unto our blasts again, 

And their bleak welcome, and our wintry snow; 

And arm us (by enduring) for that pain 

Which the bad world sends forth — and all its woe. 



Lowell lHason, 

The New York correspondent of the Boston 
Evening Transcript^ in a letter of July 14, writes 
as follows of Mr. Lowell Mason and his forth- 
coming musical work : 

Mr. Lowell Mason, whom you Bostonians so 
well know, is engaged upon his crowning musical 
work. It is to be called *' Tiik Hallelujah," 
and will contain the maturcst flowerings of a 
mind of great natural strength and activity, 
enriched with half a century of assiduous and well 
directed culture. Mr. Mason is the author of 
fifty musical works, over forty of which were 
written and published in Boiton, two in London, 
and four in this city. Among these arc the 
Boston Academy's Collection^ and the famous 
Handel and Haydn Society's Collection, which 
ran through thirty-five editions; also, the Carmina 
Sacra, which has had a larger sale than any other 
music book ever published. Beside editing the 
fifty books mentioned, Mr. Mason has always been 
extensively engaged in lecturing and teaching, 
and how he has ever got through with all his 
work is a mystery. I have been informed that it 



has always been his practice to rise about 8 o'clock 
and go down to breakfast, where there would bo 
lying beside his plate a batch ofmusic proof, which 
he would examine and correct while breakfasting. 
At 9 o'clock, his teaching and other public labors 
would begin, and continue until dinner time. By 
the side of his plate at dinner would be another 
lot of proof, which he would correct %s he dined. 
After dinner, he would again engage in teaching, 
lecturing, or other business ; and at tea there would 
be more proof to be examined and corrected. 
After tea, he would give a lesson in music to some 
class or to his choir, unless otherwise engaged, and 
then return home and work till midnight, and 
often till 2 o'clock in the morning. It is said that 
for twenty years he was never known to spend 
even a half a day in mere amusement His fabor 
was a labor of love, and consequently his work 
was his recreation. It is thus that Mr. Mason has 
been enabled to write fifty works, instruct thou- 
sands in music, lecture far and wide, travel over 
the United States and Europe, amass a splendid 
fortune and give away another fortune, for his 
industry is only equalled by his benevolence. 
And now, "TAc Hallelujah" is to be the crowning 
work of this long and useful life. It will doubtless 
be a magnificent production, worthy of its author 
and our country, which has thus far taken the 
lead of all the world in works of Psalmody. 



Maretzek*8 New Opera Tronpe. 

We find in the Courier des Etats Unis, (which 
by the way, is one of the best of our papers,) an 
account of the new Opera Company at Castle 
Garden, which seems to us fuller than any that 
we have seen : 

" Taken altogether, we may say that the Castle 
Garden Company is the best that we have had 
since the famous Havana Company, upon the 
debris of which wc have had to ^icist for four or 
five years. It possesses a quality which had 
become to us almost Utopian — it is young ; and 
brings us out from that system of singing ruins 
to which the speculators in great names appear 
fto wish to devote the United States ; instead of 
a celebrity already in a decline, this company 
offers to us a union of new artists, who are the 
more devoted to the public, because they have 
to stand upon their actual merits alone, and are 
fuller of emulation, because all of them have the 
same position and an equal chance. It is far 
better, as we have often said, to have singers who 
have yet a reputation to make, than those who 
bring their renown ready made with them, and 
live on their superannuated glory. 

" Sijrnora Valerie Gomez is not one of 
those brilliant prime donne who carry the en- 
thusiasm of their audiences by storm, by dint of 
dazzlin<r roulades. Ilcr voice is far from allow- 
ing all those audacious feats of singing to which 
wc have become habituated. But, on the other 
hand, she possesses those sure and conscientious 
talents, which attain a success the more solid and 
durable, for the very reason that they have never 
been employed in conquering surprise, or in the 
tricks of the trade. She belongs to the school of 
Mme. Persiani, which has produced so few pupils, 
because it is the most difficult, and at first sight 
the most ungrateful of all. That is to say, she 
owes more to labor and to art, properly so called, 
than to nature. In itself, her voice is wanting in 
force and compass, and perhaps does not possess 
those vibrating and sympathetic notes, the effecl 
of which is so great that their use has at last beer 
carried even to abuse. But, an exquisite method 
a sure taste, and a care which never forgets itself 
give to her singing a kind of tranquil charm 
which captivates by degrees. In this respect 6h< 
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nearly approaches Mme. Bosio, but with a higher 
artistic perfection and less brio in the organ. 
Beside this, like Bosio, Mme. Valerie Gomez is 
certainly destined to shine at Paris, and perhaps 
even with a greater eclat. 

" What we have said of the prima donna^ may, 
in many points, be applied also to her partner 
ohligi, Sx^, Beraldi is, perhaps, the most com- 
plete tenor whom we have had, in this respect, 
that he unites in himself voice and musical knowl- 
edge, two things which we were almost beginning 
to think entinily incompatible. His organ is of 
excellent tone ; and with more nerve and bold- 
ness, and a more certain equality in the transition 
of the registers, he would produce an electric 
effect. We are almost obliged to address to 
Beraldi a reproach, which singers rarely incur — 
that of a want of con6dence in himself The 
care with which he sings degenerates almost into 
hesitation, and he too openly makes the audience 
assist in the labors of the artist. More warmth 
and abandon would, we think, be quite compati- 
ble with the qualities which Beraldi possesses, 
and would contribute to bring them into bolder 
relief. Such as he is, however, we think our- 
sehes fortunate in possessing him, and Maretzek 
deserves especial thanks for having given us such 
an artist at a time when tenors threaten to become 
as scarce as the black swan of the poet : 

Kara avis in terrU, nigro que Aimillima cygno. 

" According to the general impression, the most 
spontaneous success has been that of the baritone, 
Graziani. We may add, too, that it has been 
an entirely legitimate success. A full voice, of 
good tone and well balanced, a large and clear 
style of singing, great ease both of diction and of 
action, render Graziani one of those artists who 
awaken sympathy on first acquaintance. To tell 
the truth also, he had not to contend against the 
same prejudices nor to satisfy the same re(]uire- 
ments that Gomez and Beraldi were obliged to 
meet. His part, too, exposed him to fewer dan- 
gers. But these observations should not detract 
from his merits. In Maria di Rohan, especially, 
he proved himself a singer, and an eminent 
actor. 

** In this same opera appeared for the first time 
the contralto, Signora Martini d'Ormy, in the 
character of Armando de Gondi. There is always 
in this masculine costume, cavalierly worn by a 
woman, a prestige and a piquancy that rarely 
fail to captivate the public. Signora d'Ormt 
possesses in the highest degree all that can 
make her shine in the short cloak ; the advantage 
of her figure, boldness of manner, and gallantry 
of demeanor. Add to this a magnificent voice, 
and you will easily understand that she has pro- 
duced a wonderful efifect. She brings to the 
stage, perhaps in excess, precisely what is want- 
ing in Beraldi and Gomez, fire and passion ; and 
her debut was a veritable ovation. Since then 
she has been judged more coolly, in Luisa Miller, 
and defects are discovered. Her singing is ab- 
rupt and ill regulated ; she jerks out notes and 
gestures at the same moment; she is deficient 
in solid method as a singer, and in control over 
her action as an actress. But, after all, remains 
her magnificent organ, and if she is, as is said, 
at the beginning of her career, and if, as is also 
said, she works with the devotion of a real artist, 
we may predict for her one of the finest futures 
of the Italian opera." 
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ANTWERP. 

BT SUSABBTH 0. BABBBE. 

Wlien pilgrim thooghts retrace their way, 
Where the lone warder. Memory, waits, 

Again as in n by-gone day, 
I stand by Antwcrp^s ancient gates. 

The self-same scene my vision greets. 
The ivied towers, the blackened walls; 

And o*er the long and windmg streets, 
The snnset's golden glory falK 

I pause where Rabens silent stands. 

Amid the city's busy mart, 
With Boal-lit brow, and fulded hands. 

Of Antwerp^s noblest fame a part 

I meet again each Flemish face, 
Which well might be the painter's theme; 

Nor softer eyes, nor purer grace, 

Could hannt the puet's raptured dream. 

I seek the haunts old painters sought. 
Where Tcniers wooed divinest art; 

The spot where Quint in Matsys wrought 
For Love and Fume with giant heart. 

The furomer*s brightest sunbeams gleam 
O'er hoary towers from smilmg skies, 

And o'er the Scheldt's delicious stream, 
A golden path of ripples lies. 

Then as those gleams of beauty fade 

And soften Into twilight time, 
Slow stealing through the gathering shade, 

I hear the bells of vesper chime. 

Down from the old cathedral tower, 
Their notes of drenm-like music fall, 

The holiest voices of the hour. 
And welcomed like an angel's call. 

I mingle with the crowd once more. 

As in that vesper hour gone by; 
And following through the arched door, 

I pause amid them silently. 

Through fretted arches high and dim, 

I hear the organ's mighty swells, 
The chorus of the chanted hymn. 

And over all, the chiming bells. 

The white-robed priests, the murmured prayer 
The wreathing incense o'er the crowd, 

The shadowy forms of sculpture rare. 
The groups in silent worship bowed. 

The pictures shining throogh the shades. 
Touched by the sunset's fading glow, 

The miftty light through long arcades, 
The chequered marble just belo.w. 

These touch me with a dreamy spell. 

As *neath a seraph's wing I bow; 
These lipe of mine can never tell 

The silent awe that thrills me now. 

The vision fades, the ancient towers 

In evening shadows fade away, 
Again as in the by-gone hours, 

I turn upon my pilgrim way. 

Oh, Antwerp ! for that hour's dear sake 

I keep thy golden memories yet; 
This heart of mine must chill or break, 

Ere I thy loveliness forget 

N. Haven Journal and Courier. 

SmouLAR — An aurist of Berlin became recent- 
ly the victim of a cure efifected upon the ear of a 
patient This patient was then deaf. After some 
months' treatment, the physician took him to the 
opera, on an evening when one of Spontini's lyric 
tragedies was to be performed. Spontini, you re- 
member, was the Verdi of his time, and the brass 
and kettle-drums in his work are rarely allowed a 
moment of repose. During the first act, and in 
the midst of a clamorous passage, the physician 
asked, by signs, if his friend heard the music. No, 
was the repl}'. At the end of the second act he 
repeated his inquiry and received a similar 
answer. During a grand crescendo in the third 
act, the physician noticed an extraordinary 



expression of delight upon his patient's counten- 
ance. What! do you near? he a'^kod. A nod 
was the reply. — ^**Why, what a curious phase of 
deafness," said the aurist; 'Uhe orchestra is not 
playing." At the very moment when the deaf man 
recovered his bearing the well man became deaf I 
The malady had jumped from one tympanum to 
another, just as the rheumatism hops from joint to 
joint and from limb to limb. 



Cromwell's Army in the Cathedrals. 

With regard to the general destru(*tion of 
organs and choir-1x)oks by the Cromwell army, 
the following extracts from a rare and curious 
tract entitled " Mortrurius Rusticus, or the Coun- 
try's Complaint of the Sacrileges, Prof hanations, 
and Plunuerings committed by the Schismatiqucs 
on the Cathedral Churches of this kingdom," will 
show what barbarities were committed by them. 
Dr. Paske in a letter to the Earl of Holland says, 
** Sir Ilichard Lovesay, with man}" soldiers, came 
to our officers and commanded them to give up 
the key of the church (Canterbury Cathedral), 
when the soldiers entering the church, * • • 
violated the monuments of the dead, spoyled the 
organs, * * * forced open the cuplKiarrls of 
the singing men, rent their surplices, mangled all 
our service books, bestrewing the pavement with 
the leaves thereof." At Rochester, " they leave 
the distructive and spoyling part to be finished by 
the common soldiers ; brake down the organs, and 
dashing the pipes with their pole-axes, scoffingly 
said, * Hark, how the organs go.' They force 
open the doors of locks or desks, wherein the 
singing men laid up their prayer and singing 
books ; they rent the singing books in pieces, and 
scattered the torn leaves all over the chunh." 
At Winchester, " they entered the (Cathedral) 
church with colours fiying, drums beating, and 
their matches fired. • • * They rode up 
through the body of the church and quire untd 
they came to the altar ; there they began their 
work ; they pluck down the table and brake the 
rail ; and afterwards carrying it to an ale-house, 
they set it on fire, and in that fire burnt the books 
of Common Prayer, and all the singing books be- 
longing to the quire ; they throw down the organ, 
and break the stones of the New Testament." 
At Westminster Abbey, the soldiers of Caewood's 
and Westbone's companies " were quartered in 
the Abbey church, where they brake down the 
rail about the altar, and burnt it in the place 
where it stood : they brake down the organ and 
paumed the pipes at several ale-houses for pots of 
ale. They put on some of the singing men's sur- 
plesses, and in contempt of that canonical habit 
ran up and down the church ; he that wore the 
surpless teas the hare, the rest were the hounds.** 
At Exeter Cathedral, **they brake down the 
organs, and taking two or three hundred pipes 
with them, in a scornful contemptuous manner 
went up and down the street, pipino: with them, 
and meeting with some of the cnonsters of the 
church, scoflingly told them, *Boys, we have 
spoyled your trade, you must go and sing hot 
pudding pies* " The same enormities were com- 
mitted in nearly all the Cathedrals and Churches 
in England; indeed, so effectual had been the 
destruction of organs and choir-books that^ (sftys 
Dr. Bumey), " when the heads of the church set 
about re-establishing the Cathedral service, it 
was equally difficult to find instruments, per- 
formers' books, and singers able to do the requi- 
site duty. For organ builders, organ players, 
and choir-men having been obliged to seek new 
means of subsistence, the former became common 
carpenters and joiners ; and the latter, who did 
not enter into the king's army, privately taught 
the lute, virginal, or such miserable psalmody as 
was publickly allowed." Mathew Locke states 
(vide Present Practice of Musick Vindicated, p. 
19, 12mo. 1678^ that, ♦* for above a year after the 
opening of his Majesty's Chappel, the orderers of 
the musick there were necessitated to supply the 
superior parts of their musick with cornets and 
men's feigned voices, there being not one lad for 
all that time capable of singing his part readily." 
The services and anthems at first chiefly used 
after the restoration, were those contained in 
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Barnard's collection, -with 8uch others as could 
be recovered in MS. till new compositions were 
added by the reinstated and new-appointed mas* 
tcrs. 
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English Glee and Madrigal Union. 

We have much pleasure in observin^r the great 
and still prowinjr success of this excellent society. 
Their concert at Willis's Rooms attracted an ele- 
gant assemblage, who crowded the room to the 
very doors, and listened with delight to a beautiful 
description of music, which is, above all others, 
most thoroughly and peculiarly £n<!lish. 

For three centuries the Madrigal has flourished 
in England. In the days of Queen Bess, to be 
able to take a part in a Madrigal, " after supper, 
when the books were laid upon the table," as old 
Morley savs, was an almost indispensable accom- 
plishment in good society. If you could not do 
this, people looked at you, and wondered " where 
you were brought up." And the madrigals of those 
days — first the works of great Italian masters im- 
ported into England, and then the works of 
Englishmen who rivalled the Italians themsi'Ives 
— are specimens of pure and beautiful vocal har- 
mony, which the utmost efforts of modem 
compoHprs have been unable to equal. A modem 
madrigal is like a modern statue — the highest 
praise you can give it is, that it approaches the 
antique. From the madrigal sprang the glee; a 
field of composition in which the most illustrious 
English musicians have won their brighest laurels. 
In this field we have a line of heroes, among 
whom we may reckon the names of Purcell, Arne, 
Webbe, Stevens, Callcott, Hoftley, Bishop, and 
many others of scarcely inferior note, whose names 
will live forever in the annals of English music. 

It is too much the fashion at present to exalt 
foreign musicians of all sorts, at the expense of our 
own. If foreign superiority is the rule, it is sub- 
ject to an immense amount of exceptions, as could 
easily be shown. In no branch of the art is this 
so much the case as in the vocal harmony. The 
fancied superiority of the Germans toouraelves in 
this department is altogether a mistake. When 
the Cologne singers were here lately, they were 
praised as extravagantly as if vocal harmony had 
never before been heaixi in England. They did 
indeed sing together very beautifully, with re- 
markable care, precision, attention to the lights and 
shades of sound, and unity of effect For all this 
they are justly praised; but then they were 
praiAd as if all these fine qualities had been 
nitherto unknown in England. For we have no 
hesitation in saying that our best English madrifral 
and glee singers not only sing as well, but sing 
much better music. The German part songs of 
the Cologne singers were not for a moment to be 
compared to the magnificent madrigals and glees 
of which England possesses such nch treasures ; 
and, as to the manner of performance, it is sheer 
affectation to pretend that those foreigners excell- 
ed in any particular — in quality of voices — in 
purity of harmony — in delicacy, refinement, or 
expression — the glee and madrigal singers whom 
we heard yesterday. 

At the concerts of this society, the glees and 
part-songs for solo voices are sung by its members 
— Mrs. Endersohn, Mrs. Lockley, Mr. Lockley, 
Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. H. Phillips. For the madri- 
gals there is a chorus of sixteen additional voices, 
all of them excellent and well trained. The selec- 
tion of yesterday was of the greatest interest It 
included, among other beautiful things, Baraett's 
fine madrigal, " Merrily wake music's measure," 
Stevens's grand strain of solemn harmony, " The 
Cloud-capt Towers ; " Cooke's lovely glee, as fresh 
as a spring morning, ** Hark the lark at heaven's 

Ste bings;" Bi.^hop's (or rather Arae's, for Bishop 
8 only added parts to it) ^'Under the greenwood 
tree ;" Wilbye's "Flora gave me fairest flowers," an 
Elizabethan gem of the purest water; Liuley's 
" Let me careless and untbourrhtful lying," the 
finest modem madrifral extant ; Uorsley's exquisite 
elee ** See the chariot ;" and a new glee, by J. L. 
ilatton, " The hunt is up," a very clever compo- 
sition, with a fine antique flavor. 

Between the parts. Air. Hatton played the first 
movement of Beethoven's Sonata in C, one of 



the beautiful set dedicated to Haydn, in so mas- 
terly a style that we for our part, would have been 
clad if he had gone on to the end. But this would 
have been at variance with one agreeable feature 
of these concerts — their brevity. They never last 
above an hour and a half, leaving the audience 
delighted without being sated, and desiring a rep- 
etition of the pleasure. — London I^^ews. 
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BOSTON, AUG. 5, 1864. 
Editorial Correspondence. 

North Conwat, N. H., July 81, 1855. 

It is the last of the long July days. So says 
the almanac, although there shall be more such 
days, nor is the glorious high noon of the year, 
we trust, nigh spent Thank Heaven 1 we have 
realized the season, for these last few days. 
Faithless to musical Journalism and to you, dear 
reader, we have renewed our loyalty to Nature 
and to Summer, having had just truant energy 
enough to run away and touch and feel the rein- 
vigorating earth again before all strength had 
ignominiously ebbed away from us in yon dull, 
poisonous atmosphere of cit^ life. This day has 
been a day indeed I We have not drudged and 
sweltered through it in our hot little editorial 
sanctum there in School Street, (called sanctum 
for the same reason that the auri James is called 
sacra)^ tantalized to think how, one by one, the 
longed for summer days, life's golden opportuni- 
ties, were slipping through our hands, and sum- 
mer none the nearer for our so sweating in its 
warm embrace; nay, half repenting that dear 
love for Music which we had allowed to plant us 
there before that desk with pledge to write each 
summer week such meagre chronicles and specu- 
lations about her goings and comings, her fashions 
and her influences, or stupid epitaphs upon her 
absence, when we might better follow her free 
spirit, far away from her deserted artificial show 
places and theatres of gossip, to these breezy 
mountains and these meadows green and musical 
with waters and with " wood notes wild." These 
days have been too good to write about ; that is, 
to journalize about: unless one could create 
them quite anew in some fresh form of Art or 
Poetry, their memory were more worthily em- 
balmed in silence, their influence only ripening, 
one would fain trust, in his whole life hence- 
forward. Yet somewhat we must write, to earn 
the sweets of this our our brief vacation ; even 
here, beyond sound of the locomotive's whistle, 
the musical journal has to be remembered, the 
printer must have " copy," and the kind friend 
who vicariously occupies our prison, while we 
wander free, must not be overtaxed. For this 
we violate- the charm of silence and spoil the 
blessing of a beautiful, full day. 

But you must come to us. Sit down with us 
upon the door step here of our friend's hospitable 
summer home, just as the sun of a most gorgeous 
day goes down behind the long level ridge of the 
superb Mote Mountain, that bounds the scene 
before us, its wooded wall upreared as for the 
walk of some angel sentinel that shall keep holy 
watch and ward all night over the lovely moun- 
tain-girded scene. A little later, one may almost 
fancy he perceives the sheen of the colossal 
armor gleaming up there in the star light I Now 



the sun sends mingled light and lengthened 
shadows over the picturesque labors of the hay- 
makers, in the broad, green, beautiful meadows 
that spread, a mile wide, waving with grass and 
grain and patches of glistening com, clear to the 
mountain's feet, to the hieroglyphic rocky faces 
of the curious ledges, that form its out-posts in 
front, and to the winding Saco river, whose course 
is marked with gracefully overhanging elms and 
oaks and maples, that also stud the plain in scat- 
tered groups, and shade the brooks that ramble, 
musically gurgling, to the river. A lovelier plain 
was never spread before a poet's feet, to woo the 
willing thoughts abroad. A scene of plenty, 
purity and peace. On our right, in the north, 
loom the White Mountains, blue and misty and 
yet boldly outlined. There is Mt Washington, 
rearing his broad Jove-like throne amid his great 
brothers and supporters; these, with innumerable 
lesser mountains (each Olympian enough when 
clouds cap and conceal the grander ones behind 
them) look solemnly and serenely down our 
broad valley, and look new meanings in the 
ceaseless changes of the air and light Far to 
the south the saucy summit of Chocorua runs to 
hide behind the Mote, and the hills soften away 
in a series of smaller and smaller darkening 
mounds or humps, that answer to the description 
of the sea serpent's back. That way the Saco 
seeks its outlet to the ocean. Behind us, to the 
north-east and east, the panorama is framed by 
the double cone of Kiarsarge, upon whose top- 
most pinnacle you see the gleaming speck of its 
white Mountain House, and by the picturesque 
series of the Green mountains, two of which are 
parted by the romantic little ravine of the " Art- 
ists' Brook," as some have dubbed this favorite 
haunt of some of our best landscape painters and 
sketchers, whose Conway studies have for several 
seasons past enriched the picture galleries of 
Boston and New York. 

Our friend's house, which is just back from 
the road by which the crowded stage loads of 
scenery seekers pass through to the Notch of the 
White Mountains, stands on a raised plateau that 
rims the meadow foresaid, and here now, on the 
door step sit we in the cool of the evening, filling 
sight and soul with all this beauty. The sun has 
gone down, and the new moon has lifted hei 
pure silvery crescent from behind the Mote. Wc 
gaze upon it through the leafy arches of three 
tall, stately elms, that stand on guard upon th< 
roadside just before the house. The world witb 
out makes music to the world within ; the out 
ward scene is like a glowing reflex of the sonl'f 
ideal and harmonious moods. Nature and coa* 
scions life are one. It seems just the spot when 
one — ^with fitting company — might realize a per 
fectly artistic life. Poetry might bathe her via 
ionary eyes in ever new and quickening light 
and choose her language out of the words whiol 
God's finger has traced in innumerable forms an< 
types of beauty and of meaning all around hei 
Philosophy might meditate the problems of lif 
and eternity, with every report of the &ve out 
ward senses loyally conspiring, not disturbing 
Art might illustrate and complete all with i 
human meaning, and realize the pictures and th 
statues and the noble edifices which it sees hinte 
in the landscape. For one, we would contribut 
far more readily, extravagant as it might be, t 
some colossal marble statue or architectural piU 
that should cast its shadow yonder from the ridg 
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of the Mote mountain, than to that civilized ab- 
surdity of the Washington monument scheme at 
the Capitol. Music, of the rarest, highest, most 
artistic, would sound as fitting and as truly home- 
like here, as do the native birds and waterfalls. 
And worship finds a solemn, heaven-suggesting 
altar in each mountain heia[ht 

What music-lover has not often lon<red that he 
might hear the fine strains of the masters in the 
summer, in the open air, amid nature's free and 
grand surroundings, and not be doomed to know 
such chiefly in the ungrateful artificial limits of 
the concert room, with gas light and unsympa- 
thetic crowds. Here, by a rare luck, we taste 
this pleasure, this doubly perfect harmony. A 
piano, almost a rarer wonder here to simple vil- 
lagers than the first locomotive, has but this day 
arrived, nor are there wanting cunning fingers to 
woo forth it? music ; and as our eyes range the 
meadows and the mountains, delicate strains of 
Chopin, nottumes, preludes, and mazourkas, steal 
from the house and float like the voice of our 
own soul's selectest, inmost thoughts and feelings 
over the whole scene. And hark! now sister 
voices blend : the angel trio from " Elijah," Lift 
thine eyes/ Were we not already lifting them, 
and to the mountains ? And melodies of Robert 
Franz (Nun die Schatten dunkeln, &c.), as fresh 
and genuine and full of soul, and free from hack- 
nied commonplace, as if they had been born 
among these mountains, sing to us and sing for 
us, and bridge over that awkward chasm of con- 
scious dumbness which sometime so painfully 
separates us from the life and soul of that out- 
ward beauty which seems to challenge us for 
something corresponding on our part. The fair- 
est landscape dies and turns cold before us, and 
looks ghost-like and unreal, often, as the moon 
pales before the sun, for the want of something 
more than nature, such as friends, or Art, or in- 
tellectual study, or true worship, or some creative 
action or expression on our own part, which shall 
meet Nature half way and fulfil the purpose of 
her invitation. Such is Music to our idle group 
(and yet how richly occupied) beneath the moon 
and stars here this sweet evening. 

Yesterday, in the forenoon, a bright windy 
day, when every leaf and blade of grass was stir- 
ring before the strong, purifying West wind that 
blew all day, and when all this motion strangely 
contrasted with the clear still blue sky above, 
and with the exquisitely white fleecy clouds that 
rested on the summits of Mt. Washington and of 
his lower neighbors, we strolled away over the 
meadows alone. It was a magnificent scene ; the 
tall ripe grass, the corn and oats and bearded 
barley, bending and tossing in the wind about us, 
and running in incesRant waves, which it was 
an inexhaustible delight to watch, and try to 
seize the outline of the law of such infinitely va- 
ried and yet unitary motion. It was Nature's 
best type of the Fugue in music ; the same per- 
petual pursuit and tendency of many to one end, 
yet never ending. Our landscape artists. Ken- 
sett, Champney, Wild, Gay, Gerrj-, &c., long 
since found out the unrivalled beauty of these 
Conway meadows. Go down into them, at sun- 
set, or what perhaps is better to one ^ho has 
always kept on good terms with the sun, in the 
broad glorious noontide of one of these midsummer 
days, and you have all this near and level wealth 
of beauty, like a splendid panorama, with the 
mountain ranges grouped around in intersecting 
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circles upon all sides, and at such remoteness as 
to make many at once visible, and to frame a 
large and generous landscape. At the Glen 
House (which terminates upon the North the 
£a.<item " Notch," or pass, of the White Moun- 
tains) you have Washington and Jefl*erson and 
Adams, all the northernmost and taller members 
of the grand chain ri:ing abruptly at your very 
feet. It is sublime indeed ; but you see that and 
only that At the mountain hotels on the other 
side there is no view. If you ascend the moun- 
tain, weather favoring, you are of course repaid 
with such a heaving and tumultuous ocean sweep 
of mountainous country for miles and miles on 
every side below you, as makes it almost a duty 
that one owes to himself and to the best expe- 
riences of others, with which he should sympa- 
thize, to climb to it at least once in his life. But 
from these bolder, wilder, more adventurous 
sights, you come back to this quiet valley of 
North Conway, to taste a sweeter and more last- 
ing satisfaction, in the centre as it were of the 
whole mountain panorama, where all the objects 
of your brave and blood- tingling excursions are 
saluting you continually, at a pleasant distance, 
and in familiar language, ever new, and ever 
sweetly, wonderfully modulated. 

This little village* is becoming famous for its 
beauty. Three or four summers since, it lived 
among the mountains here as modest and retired 
a life as any violet. Travellers to the White 
Mountains passed through on their way from the 
last stopping place at Conway corner, five miles 
south, admired its smiling meadows and the moun- 
tains looming in the distance on all sides, but 
thought not of it as a summer home. Young 
landscape artists were the first to linger here, 
upon their sketching rambles, tempted and de- 
tained by the ever-varied studies of clouds, hills, 
fields, trees, rocks, and waterfalls, here offered to 
their pencil on all sides. The pleasant little way- 
side inn of our friend Thompson, called the 
Kiaisarge House, or Eastman's, or snug farm- 
houses, here and there along the road, gave them 
a clean and hospitable home; and here it was 
that Kensett, Champney and others gathered 
much of the choicest honey hived in their winter 
studios, and exposed to tempt the eye in picture 
galleries. Summer after summer draws them 
still back to this hunting-ground of beauty, and 
with them others of their brother artists, with 
eager students, as well as non-performing lay 
lovers of the picturesque. 

The rail-road whistle has not shrilled through 
this valley of the Saco. But our landscape artists 
have done for North Conway what the rail-road 
does for other inland villages. One by one their 
friends were drawn here by their glowing pictures 
and reports. Quiet lovers of nature, and good 
air and simple life, sick of the hot city, and with 
no taste for renewing winter's dissipations and 
fatiguing etiquettes at fashionable watering places, 
were glad to hear of such a spot ; and year by 
year the villagers enlarge their premises, and 
study arts of hospitality to entertain the increased 
throngs of summer boarders. The only fear is 
that it will grow fashionable. Heaven forbid the 
questionable ** improvement " of the modern mon- 
ster hotel, and keep this sweet retreat sacred to 
the unfashionable joys of those who love Nature 
so sincerely as to seek her out and relish her 
plain fare ! 

Some of our Boston friends have already se- 



cured permanent summer residences here. The 
artist, Champney, is established in his own snug 
cottage, on the slope of " Prospect Hill/' which 
overlooks the valley and commands that fine view 
of Mt Washington which both himself and Ken- 
sett three or four years since transferred so suc- 
cessfully to canvass. With busy Yankee inge- 
nuity he has transformed an adjacent building 
into a spacious and artistic looking studio, which 
must naturally become a resort for students in 
landscape painting, offering the a<1vantagcs of 
such a master and such a wealth of Nature's best 
material for study on all sides. Who knows but 
the Art annals of our country will one day con- 
tain a chapter on the Conwegian school of land- 
scape painters ! 

In the latter half of September and October, 
Conway offers studies for a Titian. The luxury 
of color, when the leaves are changed, the mel- 
low atmosphere, and hazy distances, might tempt 
forth the genius of a Titian here too; for who 
can doubt that, had that master been born under 
these skies instead of the Italian, he would have 
found in our New England October all the theme 
and inspiration he found there. For it is not 
beauty that is ever wanting, but the eye that 
sees. And this reminds us of a picture in our 
Athenaeum exhibition, which has attracted the 
attention of the "appreciative few," but probably 
has been passed over with a glance by many. It 
is called " Autumn," and represents a buxom, 
dark haired, rosy-checked New Hampshire girl 
just springing forward from a wood path, holding 
up her apron, from which falls a mass of ferns 
and maple leaves, scarlet and golden, in the most 
brilliant hues of Autumn. Colors so brilliant, 
indeed, were scarcely ever painted. The tall 
woods behind her, in their rich autumn foliage, 
finely contrasted with the grey trunks and mossy 
rocks, are true \o the life. The foreground 
burns with here and there a scattered bit of mi- 
nute scarlet foliage ; to the right the view opens 
over rich brown meadows, to the wooded river 
and to the deep blue misty mountains; and^ver 
all is spread the perfect azure of our autumn 
sky, and the pervading golden tone and mellow- 
ness of fine October days. The exceeding bril- 
liancy of coloring, in the detail, is well subdued 
and toned down in the general spirit of the pic- 
ture, which betrays a true poetic feeling. 

It is the work of one of our youngest Boston 
artists, Mr. H. G. Wild, hitherto known favorably 
by portraits, and by his genial, con amore repro- 
duction of scenes from Gil Bias or Don Quixote, 
in which his voluptuous fancy might riot in the * 
richest wealth of coloring, with a touch of humor 
at the same time. Landscape was almost new to 
him, and it would be strange if the connoisseurs 
did not see traces of inexperience in the execution 
of this picture. But that it shows a power of truly 
original, first-hand perception, an eye to true 
efi*ect, a vein of fresh and individual imagination, 
a poetic temper, as well as a remarkably keen 
sense of color^ which is perhaps the first thing 
with a painter, no one who really sees the picture 
can deny. We witnessed the inception and first 
sketching of the motiv of this design, one rainy 
forenoon of last autumn in this very pkce ; and 
rarely does it turn out, as in this case, that the 
charm of a first sketch, or of a half-finished pic- 
ture, is not only not lost, but enhanced and fully 
realized in the completed work. Mr. Wild's pro- 
gress as an artist seems as rapid as hU love ia 
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real, and his perception proof o^inst the "weak- 
ening power of imitation. May our friend's mo- 
desty forgive this perhaps over-frank outpouring I 



The Editor of the Home Journal wonders 
much ** that men should be at the trouble of 
thinking^ in this hot weather, when there is so 
much thought * pickled and potted/ and to be 
had for nothing, on the shelves of libraries — 
thought, on every possible subject, and not only 
* as good as new,* but a great deal better." We 
were struck with the profound wisdom of these 
remarks ; and yet, after drawing as much as we 
dared upon our library, were oppressed with the 
conviction that something was still to be done ; 
and, while meditating, as the last resource of 
despair, a dissertation upon hand>organs, (the 
only music heard here ift August,) most oppor- 
tunely came to hand the pleasant editorial letter 
from the mountains, which we present as a leader. 
Not " Lieder ohne Worte" but full of good cheer- 
ing words, breathing of mountain air and moun- 
tain music, and not a little refreshing to those 
obliged to inhale the sultry winds of August in 
the hot city. The hiatus valde deflendus in our 
columns no longer exists, and wo limit our 
labors to condensing the few items of musical 
intelligence that we have been able to glean 
during the past week. 




Musical Intelligence. 

Iiocal. 

Thb Opera House.— The daily papers announce the 
return from Kurope of the manager, Mr. Barry, who has 
engaged the followmg artists : — Mr. Bennett, of the 
Theatre Royal, Biiminghani, leading tragedian; Mr. 
Pauncefort, of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, leading come- 
dian; Mr. Wood, of the Theatre Royal, Manche.<>ter, first 
low comedian; Mr. Biddies, of the Theatre Royal, York, 
eccentric comedian ; Mrs. Kirby, of the London theatres, 
leading actress; Mrs. Wood, singing chambermaid; Miss 
A. Biddies, necond comedy and tragedy ; Miss G. Biddies 
and Mrs. Biddies. He also engaged the following singers 
for the Broadway Theatre :— Opera, Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Mrs. Pyne, first and second prima donnas : Mr. Harrison, 
tenor; M. Bassoni, basso. French ballet, under the 
direction of Mons. Sylvain. 

Music ON TUB Common. — This meagre entertain- 
ment, perhaps however as good as the limited numbers 
composing the several bands can be expected to give, is 
continued on every Tuesday and Friday evenings on 
the Common; but the utmost efforts of twelve or sixteen 
instruments are almost overpowered by the noisy clamor 
of the boys who make up a large proportion of the as- 
semblage. The police should see to it that the comfort 
of some thousands of people is not so completely de- 
stroyed by the rude and noisy demonstrations of this ill- 
mannered rabble, and that this thrifty entertainment 
provided by the city fathers is not entirely lost to those 
for whose pleasure it is designed. 

Mr. William Mason, who has devoted several years 
In Europe to the study of music, and to developing his 
remarkable talent, returned in the Steamer Pacific. We 
learn from the N. Y. Afuncal Review tliat be will make 
his dtbut here, in his native city, where many friends 
will give him an enthusiastio reception. He will not 
commence his concerts before October. 

The Boston correspondent of the same paper gives an 
account of the Melodeon Factory of Messrs. Mason & 
Hamlin, in Cambridge street, in this city, and speaks 
highly of their instruments, stating that by the aid of 
their new machinery, they will be able to turn out a 
better, truer, and more perfect reed, and consequently 
they will manufncture a better instrument. We regard 
any person who devotes himself to the improvement of 
this universally used and dismal instrument, as a public 
benefactor, and we doubt not that the enterprise of this 
firm will make all of it that can be made. 



New York. — The Tnbune tells us that the first per- 
formance of the opera of Masaniello at Castle Garden 
drew a fine, brilliant house. 

*'This masterpiece of characteristic music does so 
mnch for the singers that merely fair vocalization will 
carry it off" successfully. The melodies are so fluent and 
svmmetrical, and with intervals so easily apprehended, 
that they have long been popular; besides this, they 
have a further if not a deep dramatic meaning in the 
"Know-Nothing" political allusions which permeate 
their sentiment. 1 he barcarole, for example, with its 
"take heed, whisper low," can be given with Shak- 
sperean force, when the singer is up to his work. 

There is always the virtue of proportion to be looked 
for in all art. The painter and sculptor require no inter- 
preter — the composer, ala«, does. Anvthing less, then, 
than his intention in the execution, ancl how differently 
he appears ! Cnricatured, mutilated, massacred, he may 
be, but the public generally lay the blame on the ma«ter 
and not on the man. The overture of MusnnitUo is an 
inspiration. It hos, of course, certain orchestral propor- 
tions; at the outset, indeed, these exist. There is the 
hurricane- like shriek of a chromatic passage, where 
" the proper study of mankind, man," causes the com- 
poser to detail his orchestra in a sugj^stive manner, in 
the stringed instruments especially. These, however, 
are lost in the ponderous iterations of the brass instru- 
ments, which mark chords at the same time. So in the 
well-known air in the allegro, the pulsatile instruments 
overpower the melody; and the finale is little eUe than 
the noise of side drums. All these extra resources may 
suit an orchestra of over a hundred, but will not answer 
for one on the modest side of forty. They may be used 
in the latter case, but their strength require' dilution. 
Why is not this obvious canon of criticism attended to? 

Afadame Maretzek sang her solo fairly, and was duly 
applauded. The Fenella of Mile. Leeder was a pretty 
good bit of pantomine. The chorus went, for the most 
port, smoothly. The barcarole — the best ever written, 
or ever to be written, so full of national truth and dra- 
matic beauty— was tamely given by Beraldi ; in fact, he 
does not cornprehend the music or the situation. They 
afford, at least, very fine scope for an actor's talent, and 
ought to be studied by him, at least to be endnmble. 
The heroic duet which followed with Graziani was en- 
cored. That is to say, in accordance with the cuts 
which are made throughout the Italian version of opera, 
the repetition of the duetrair in D is cut out, and the 
piece ends with the central cadence. The effect is good 
and complete, and not being too long, admits of a cut, 
and thus allows an encore, which was right heartily 
given by the large auditory. The effect of two such 
fine voices as the tenor and bass, executing popular 
thirds in melody, and roused by the muscular energy of 
a march-like movement, is irresistible with an audience. 

The Opera at NiBLO's.->Here the fascinating Mme. 
Anna Thillon is drawing enthusiastic audiences, and 
charming them with her performance of Ba1fe*s " Bohe- 
mian Girl," supported by Mr. Frazer, Mr. Meyer, and 
Mr. Lyster. It is stated in the Home Journal that Mme. 
Thillon will not again appear upon the stage. 

The Brothers Mollenhauer.— These most expert 
violinists have not left this country with the rest of 
Jullien's troupe, as has been supposed, but are to remain 
permanently In the United States. Their intention is to 
give conceits at the watering places this summer, and. In 
the autumn, to return to this city and establish a Conser- 
vatory of Music :— at all events, a Musical School where 
instrumentation in all its branches will be practically 
taught; every instrument receiving their attention. 
Musical Composition in its various branches will also be 
regularly taught : so that we have the prospect of the es- 
tablishment among us of a mo«t useful, and much-needed 
Sractical school of Mu^ic. Success attend the brothers 
follenhauer.— JV: Y. Afus. World, 



Chamber Concert in Worcester.— To those who 
had the privilege of attending, the private chamber con- 
cert of Thnraday evening was an event to be remem- 
bered. Two of our best pianists, with three lady singers, 
united in producing one of the best musical entertain- 
ments ever given in Worcester. The programme was 
more tasteful than the best that the Germanians even 
ever gave us, and the performances are understood to 
have given the ntmost satisfaction. To one who could 
not attend, there was some satisfaction in imagining the 
justice that the performers would be certain to do the 
following pieces, viz: Beethoven's Symphrny in C; 
Schubert's Ave Maria; Schumann's' "Scenes from 
Childhood;" Schubert's Serenade; Bach's Fuge in C 
minor; Mendelssohn's "I would that my love;" and 
Variations upon a March of Weber's. — War, Pal 

Rosi.— Another name associated with many pleasant 
memories, is now added to the list of the dead in the ill- 
fated Sontag troupe. It is stated that Signor Rosi, 
whom many of our readers will remember as a favorite 
basso, connected with several of the Italian opera com- 
panies at different times, has died in the city of Mexico. 
We are told that Sig. Rosi was educated for the bar, but 
being compelled by political troubles to leave his coun- 
try, came here in 1847, having embraced the profession 
of a singer. His age was about 38. 
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G. ANBUt & 00. 
FOREIGN MU8IC DEPOT, 

OIRARD HOV8B BVIIiDlNGS, 

HIKTH BTRErr, ABOVB CHBBTVUT, 

July 1 PHILADELPHIA. 



John Biinyan Still Lives I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

THB KKTnB AKD IXIXITABLB ALLBOOBT 07 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, 

In one Pictare,24by 89 inches, meet elegantly eng^raved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 2S0 human flgnre^, benlde* all 
the firenei through which Christian paj>Kd, on htejonrney from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Erery Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

Testimonials of the strongest nature, too nnmerooB to pub- 
lish, have been rereiTcd by the publlfther, from the moatdls- 
tiogui^ed men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JISIVETT, Publisher. 

GEO E. 8ICKELS is trb ovlt AornoaizED AasKx roa Bos- 
ton. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, Cornhill. 
where he kei>ps the Engraving for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for It, at the lowest 
prices. Not. 12. 

N. D. COTTON, 

IMPORTER AXD DEALER IV 

Engliflh, Fiench, and American Stationery, 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

No. 13 Tremont Rovr^ Boston. 

\* Wedding and Tlsittng Cards EngraTed and Printed. 



A. WEKNEB & L. J. HOEFFNEB, 

DBALER8 IW 

No. 265 ^WASHINGTON STBEET, 

(COftNBB OF WIXTBB BTEBtT.) 

PIANO-POKTES, Seraphlnea, Helodeons, Guttnrs, VIoIinR, 
Tenors, Violoncellos, Basses, Clarineta, Flutes, Piccolos, 
Fifes, Aecordeons, Strings, Bows, etc. 

We sbAlI keep on hand a great rariety of the abore named 
instruments, and shall endearor to give satisfaction to all 
purchasers, whether they desire the best and highest priced, 
or the cheapest instruments. Orders by letter will be carefully 
attended to. 

PIANOS TO LET, TUNED AND REPAIRED. 

Mr. Wbrrer will aim continue to gire instruction on the 
Piano, Organ, Flute, Tiolin and Quitar. Mr. Werner can be 
seen at the Sales-room, or in the erening at his residence. No. 
976 Washington St. May 27. 8m 



FROM THE GREAT MASTERS. 

MENDELSSOHN. 
Six Songs without Words, complete in seren books,. . .each 7C 

Rondo Capricrlosa, 60 

The Temperaments, peren Oharacteristique Pieces, l.OQ 

The Gift, six easy pieces, 63 

LISZT. 

Galop Rnsse 60 

Reminiscences ftom Lucia di Lammermoor, 60 

Romances de Frans Schubert, rls : — 

No. 1, El<Me des larmes, 2(! 

»» 2, La Posts, 21 

•* 8, La Fills du Pecheur, 21! 

THALBERO. 

Fantasia fur themes de MoYse 1J2IR 

L^Art du Chant applique au Piano, Tis :— each 76 

No. 1, Quatuor, I Puritani de BelUui. 
" 2. Tre Oiomi, Air de Pergolise. 
" 8. Adelaide de Beethoren. 
t* 4. Air d'Eglise du Chanteur Stradella. 
" 6. Lacrymosa tir^ du Requiem de Mozart, Duo del 

Noces de Figaro de Mttsart. 
*( 6. Percbi mi Goardi e Piaogl, Duetto de Zeimlra dc 
Rossini. 

Le Tremolo, 6S 

Prayer from Moses in ^cypt, 1.2G 

Viola, Melodie, 2E 

CHOPIN. 

Grand Valse Brilliante, 60 

March Funebre, Piano Duet, 87 

Tarentelle, 50 

HENSELT. 

Chanson de Prlntemps, (Song of Spring,) 6C 

La Gondola, Etude, 2£ 

DOHLER. 

Demiere Penste Huricale de Belllui, 71 

Etisire d^Amore, Fantasia, 6C 

I Purltoni, Fantasia, 6S 

Nocturne,. 87 

Trot des Cheralier Gardes March, 2E 

Published by 

OllT-cr Dltaon, 115 Woskimgton St. 
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In all ita various branohes, 
EBATIiY AND PBOMPTLY EXECUTED, 
BY EDWARD L. BALCH, ' 

J^fSitt Sournal o£ jHujsft. No. 21 ^t!)ooI Zt 

rh« MEDAL AND DTPLOMA awRRled him bj the Mnffl. 
ftrifable Mechanic Awociation for superior workmaniklpi 
7 be Ken at his office. 

D7*iaiT8IC prepnrcd for Stcreoty-plng* 



NOW READY, 

THEHJSEAT WOBK OF THE YEAB, 

MOORE'S 
OmPIiETE ENCYCIiOPJBDIA 



i irork which has coat the Indefatigable compiler fifteen 
irs of arduouH labor, amlsted by some of the mo«t distin- 
abed celebrities in the musical world. Thi.^ splendid work, 
Indispensable not only to the professional musician, but to 
Tj amafenr, Is comprised in one elegant royal oetaro toI- 
e, of 1004 pages, double columns, and contains the Biogra- 
«a of upwards of 

4000 MUBICIANBl 

nprlstng the most distinguished Compoeers and Performers 
o hare ercr lired. 

A Complete Dictionary of over 
5000 MUSICAL TERMS, 
th ftill definitions. A Ciomplete History of the 

SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 

nn the earliest times to the present A full description of 

All Known Musical Instnunents, 

th the da'es of their inrentlon, and their Scales. Treatises 
HARMOKY and TU0RCU9EI BAS:i, ^e. &c. 

Book Intended to cover the n'hole 
of mnslcal Science. 



JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

ruly29 BOSTOH. 

E. R. BLANCHARD, 

BAC11E.K OV THI^ PlA?iO A^D OROA?i. 

D^TERMS MODERATE. 

Besidence, 24 'West Cedar Street. 
Kffgrenct^ Gio. J. WkbB| Esq. May 20. 

Signer AUGUSTO BENDEIiABI, 

(FROM NAPLES,) 

EACHER OF SINQINa. 

Besidence, 'Winthrop House, Boston. 
tfaylS tf_ 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF ]fIlJSI€, 

905 uraalftlngton Street, Boston. 



>ct. le. 
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Oermania Serenade Band. 

WE BERTICES 0? THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
. by applying to 

H. E TELTOW, Ag^ni. 
[114tf 80 Fayette Street. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



Apr 29 



W A R E R O O HI S , 

TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 



ir^ MUSICAL EXCHANaE-,^1 



IVE ARE NOIV R£AlDT TO BEIiI« 



AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

ON FAR BETTER TERMS THAN ANY 
OTHER HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES. 



Having fully completed our arrangements both at home and 
abroad, we are now enabled to offer advantages superior to 
those of any other bouse in the trade. By recent engagements 
with the principal publishing houses in Germany, France, 
England and America, wc kliaU receive all new Music as soon 

as published Our stoclc embraces the standard works of all 

European compoeers, being the largest collection «f FoaxroH 
Uusio ever presented to the American public. Besides, we 
shall keep constantly on hand all 

AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 

Together with 

Piano-Fortes, Organs, Melodeons, 

lluslc-Boxcs llclronomes^ 

Portraits &/ Busts of Distinguished Musicians, &/C. 

Our deallngi with other hourcs, both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, are such, that we are enabled to sell, at wholesale and 
retail, on the most favorftble terms. 

Our own Publications are of the first order, and no piece 
will be issued from our house that does not posiiess decided 
mu&ical merit. Having personally devoted many years to the 
study of Music, both in Europe andjn this country, we enjoy 
peculiar advantages over those publishers who are not musi- 
cians. 

UT^O COMPOSERS. 

All compositions accepted for publication we pay for, and 
we feel confident that our terms will be satitffaotory. Our 
object is to encourage native talent. 



Is published by us, and is fast taking the place of every other 
work, as an Instruction Book for the Piauo. 

Our Catalogue of Foreign Music, together with a List of oar 
own Publications will lie forwarded (gratis) to any address, if 
desired. 

MUSICAL EXCHANOE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston, 

NATHAN RICHARnSON, 

PROPRIETOR. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Mr 0. DITSON'S, 115 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 283 Washington St. 

BIFIBIHOBB. 

John S. Dwlght, Esq. I Mrs. Farnham, 

0. Ditson, Eipq. | 6 CopeUnd St. Roxbnrj. 

M. Kichardson, Esq. Epes Sargent, Esq. 

A. Berry, Esq. 28 Pearl si. | Kev. Mr. Huntington. 

J. A. Hanson, Esq . 6 Bath at. i Hon. J. J. Clarke, 27 State st 

H. Crocker, Esq. 6 dliawmut av. I July 1 

A80FBAN0 SINGEB.— A Young Lady desires a 
place as Soprano in a Quartet Choir in one of the cburcbea 
in this city. A rare opportunity may be heard of by inquiring 
at this oflloe. July 22. 

QEORQE J. WEBB & GO'S 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

Chambers, No* 3 IVlnter Street, Boston. 

AT this Establishment may be fbund an elegant and exten- 
sive assortment of 

PI A NO-FORTES, 

at all prices, warranted equal to any In the American market, 
in the eiwential properties of Tone. Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finfsh. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 

MELODEONS AND GITITABS. 

Mr. Webb^s long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure wose persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to vifit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination ; and those who may Ikvor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb's bMt Judg- 
ment in their Ikvor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 

3y SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS' PRICES. 

.... AOBKTS FOR. . . . 

Lighte, Kewton &u Bradbury's Pianos, New Tork. 
Ballet, Davis 6b Co.'s do. Boston. 

Goodman 6b Baldwin's Xelodeons. 

Feb 19 em 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

TPn A O nil*! H. ^S" ZbAXTJSXOy 

No. 80 ASH STRKET, BOSTON. 

OCT^Communications may be left at Mr. Ditson*s muf^ic store, 
No. 115 Washington Street. June 10. 

MX78ICAL NOTICE. 

T. BRICHEA, Teacher of the Organ, Piano-Forte and 
Singing, hJi^iiiK cloM^d his connection as Orjpinist of the Bow- 
doin Squarv Church, has rcmoTed to No. 73* Treuiont Row, 
where he will be happy to receive applications for his scrvlies 
as Organist and Teacher of Music. je 24 

IIi:i¥S* PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE:. 

TUE MANUFACTURER is In possession of numerouK testi- 
monials from dlstinguishud Musiral Profensors. who have 
used the greatly improvfd ACTION PTANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examinack>n of it« superiority. Is si>licit«d. 

GEO. HEWS, 865 Wtuhington 5l., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 

D. B. N1EWIIALL, 

kanufactureh and deajubr in 

PIANO FORTES, 

Ho. 344 lH'aalftlngton Street, Boston. 

PIANO FOR TES REPAIRED, TUNED, f TO LET, 
Apr. 10. I tf 



MANtTEIi FENOIiIiOSA, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 GaAT^s Block, corner of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 

Refnenees. 
Mesars. CrncxBitTHO, J. P. Jewitt, Geo. PtnrCRAftn, Boston. 
Messrs. Gxoboi Pcabodt, B. U. Silsbss, Salem. 

Jan. 21. 8m. 



AjTjmjsx^ 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branchet 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addriwsed at Uie music 
stores of Natban KicoAansoM, 282 Washington St. or O. P. 
IlXKD & Co 17 Treoiont Row. 

RXFIUH Ott :->Hr8. C. W. Loring, 83 Mt. Yemon Su 
Miss K. E. Print-e, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 Soutlt St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 

PIANOSI PIANOS! PIANOS! 
BARGAINS IN PIANOS. 

The Bubacribers have in stom new German Rosewood 651^ 
octave Pianos, at 9260. Warranted fully equal to the Boston 
and New York pianos, and one hundred dollars cheaper. 

a. P. RKRD & Co. 
July 8. 18 Tremont St., opposite the Moseom. 

MUe. OABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

8ITC8 

INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

▲SD MAT BK ADDrnxaSin AT 

Feb. 4 8m 55 HANCOCK STRBET. 

Mr. OTTO DBESEL 

Will return to Boston by the first of October, when be will ba 
prepared to receive pupils on the piano-lbrte. 

Address meanwhile at this oflloe. 

J. B. WHEATON, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Bichardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Bee 8. 

MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBA8, 

TEACHER OF THE 

PIANOFORTE, SINQINQ &,QUITAR, 

% Seneea St., comer Hanicon AT-enne. 

MR* De RIBAS will give Instmctlofn on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED. &«. 
Boston, April 28. 8m 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

Realdenee Ho. 50 BLneeland Street. 

Oct. 8. 8m 

A. W. FRENZEL, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
No. Acom St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Yemon Sta.) 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 
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Qrin and Kario. 
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alt detiroui to know somewhat 

of their antecedents; and to grettfy thii cuHoaity 
iTQ Lave collected the followmg cxtraeta. The 
dilficulliei attending the preparation of conlem- 
porarj' biography are very considerable, more to 
than Bnj one would imagine who had not mnde 
the attempt to write ■ sketch of the life of b 
celebrated person alilt living. The Ilomt Journal 
gives us llie account of Grbi ; and that of Mario 
(whose name we do not find In ■< Moore's Eoc}-- 



clopiedia,") we baTo translated from a French 
account written near (he time of his debut in 
Paris. It is somewhat French in iis sljle, but wb 
suppose may be sufficiently reliable for our pur- 
pose. 

OTULI* ORISI. 

She wai born at Milan, in the year 1816.' and 
must, coniequcntl]', at the present moment, be 
some thirty-9ix years of (iKe. She has, therefore, 
scarcely stepped beyond her prime, as a fjva.t and 
leading vocsIikL Coming from a strictly musical 
family — for Grassini, the lyrical tragedian, was 
her aunt, and Giuditta Griai, the prima donna at 
London in 1832 or 1833, was her Hiiter— it would 
almost seem that melody was her natural inherit- 
ance. At all events, while she was very young, 
the composer, Marliani, was so struck by her 
talent for music, that he offered to lend it his 
assistance, and to cultivate it for the operatic 
sUge. 

Thisoffer was accepted by her friends, and go 
rapid was her progress under his tuition, that when 
she was yei no more than sevenleeo years old, 
ohe made her dibul upon the lyric scene. This 
was in the Theatre of La Scola at Milan. 

The role in which she lirat appealed to critical 
judgment, was that of AdalgUa, the great Pasta 
supporting the part of Norma. It will, of course, 
be unnecessary to say that it was in Bellini's 
opera of ihe same name. 

Nothing could well have been more decided 
than her success. Immediately after Ihe termi- 
nation of Pasta's engagement, she was given Ihe 
leadinft characters la support, and these ~ 



Iriumfhanily embodied by her, that in the year 
following ehe was offered an engagement and in- 
duced to appear in Paris, where she first became 



lusical world of Western Europe. 
This was in 1834, while she was stilt under the 
tuition of Marliani. Her beauty, for she was then 
very lovely, combined with her superb voice in 
insuring her a flatten n a; reception in the part of 
Eloira, in Bellini's " Puritani," When Ihe cur- 
lain fell upon her, she had made a most bi-illiant 
success. Her pure and fresh Italian style, ht;r 
most exquisite voice, with its finished vocalism, and 
the innocent cayely which she al times displayed, 
combined, wiih the deep aud pasaionate feeling 
which she threw into the more serious porliond or 
the opera, in rendering her in every respect the 
most promising arliale then upon Ihe Italian stage. 
Nor, should it be remembered, in those davr, 
bad she lo contend with rivals who did noi <ie- 
mand a high degree of genius to cope with them. 
There were then giania and giantesses, who stood 
upon, and moved athwart the lyric scene. The 

on 1h« 30lh d( Ju y, 1811. (F^tii, however, plncn her 
birth In 1S13.) According to the Hims anthorily ehe 
married in 1638, ■ vtry wesKhy Frenchrann by the 
nama of Augnst Giraud dc Melsy, >lilt rotainJng tbi 
nsme of GriM. Shs Is noir, we believe, the wifa of Ibe 
no less celebrated Uario. 



marvellous Rubini, Tamburini, and the vmca of 
thunder, the proligious Lablache, held the Par- 
isian and English operatic slafie as their own, by 
right of conquest. Pasta still trod upon it, gigan- 
tic in her fxcellonciea as she was huge in he( 
defects. Sontag was bewitching London and 
crazing Paris, or had been doing so, with her del- 
icate vocalismj and Malibran, who was, perhaps, 
the Brenteat singer tliat ever lived, was in the full 
flood of her wiiie-Fpread and marvellous reputa- 
tion. Yet, in spite of ihls, in the following year 
Griai was called lo London, and, at the ago d 
nineteen, hnd confirmed her reputation as one ol 
Ihe greatest of living vocalists. 

Indeed, her tragic genius has stamped her u 
the fint of living artists, after the deain of Mali- 
bran. Only one other has ever threatened hei 
aupremacy. Kecd we say that this was Jennj 
Lind. 

Novelty, combined with the undoubted comic 
genius of tliis great vocalist, made her in the yeai 
when she fir^t appeared in London, Ihe leading 
alar. It was only when she laid a daring hand 
upon the hem of Giulia Griai's mantle, that it wai 
reco.'oised she had a superior. Need we lay thai 
this waa when she ventured to touch the opera ol 
"Norma." From that moment the leptimale su- 
premacy of Grisi was restored to her from whon 
It had only monentarily been taken by the pop' 
ular love of novelty, and she was univerMll] 
acknowledged to be the greatest of living vocalists 
We muai, however, do justice to the French 
Fickle aa they are, Ihey have never wavered li 
Iheir allegiance, or ceased to consider hor, atonc< 
the legitimate inheritrix both of Pasta aud Mali 



" One fine summer evening, after a farewel 
supper, a young officer of cJaissurs, surroandc) 
by his friends, was singing, without much method 
but with a pure voice and instinctive good tasti 
some of tha most popular airs of tha princips 
Italian oporaa For one of them he sang Ihi 
eavalinaof .,4n*i Bolena, for another an air froB 
I Puritani, to each one of Ihem, in short, hi 
favorite theme, tha melody he moet preterred 
the singer surrendering himself with extrem 
good nature lo the dfsirea of his friends, till th 
lateness of llie hour obliged the gueata loscparati 
On the following day, the complaisant tenor ws 
on his way to Paris. This officer, who so oftci 
had delighlL'd ihe leisure hours of the corpi d 
garde by his songs, and who with such prodigl 
facility dispensed the treasures of his voice, wi 
M. Mario dr Candia, who afterwards mad 
his debut at the opera with such eclat 

" M. Mario de Candia was born at Cagliari i 
1816, of a noble Picdmontesn family ; his falhel 
a general of some note, filled a high and hooon 
ble position at Ihe Court of Turin, and seven 
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^imes had been sent as GoTernor to Genoa and 
N'ice. Under sucb auspices, it seemed that the 
son also should pursue a military career, and it 
mrely might be presumed that, if he ever should 
ittain any success, any reputation, it would be at 
the head of a regiment. Mario was sent to the 
Royal Academy of Turin, among the noble pages 
3f the King, where he received at the same time 
the education of a soldier and of an artist ; after 
the serious lessons in mathematics, came the pro- 
fessors of singing, of drawing, and of fencing, 
(which last ne then much preferred ;) and at 
last with the commission of lieutenant of chasaenrs^ 
be left the school, a very mediocre musician, but 
% very good officer, which then seemed by far 
the most important. 

** Up to this time, Mario had taken little pains 
irith his voice, singing as he pleased, sometimes 
in the open air, sometimes in an atmosphere thick 
with tobacco smoke, incurring the risk of fatiguing 
it or of altering the quality. But when he came 
to his regiment, the purity of this fine organ 
astonished all his comrades, and while profiting 
by the enjoyment of this admirable voice, they 
Lhought that, with such qualities, the young lieu- 
tenant could do much better than mount guard, 
ippear on parade, smoke and lounge away the 
rest of the day in those common-place occupations 
of a garrison, which aro the same every where, 
even under the fine sky of Italy. 

" Without anticipating to what their advice 
would lead him, his friends advised him to devote 
himself to the study of singing, and Mario, whose 
voice every day developed new powers, gladly 
received counsels which were more and more 
congenial to his new vocation. 

" After several journies, when he had left Nice, 
he came to Paris, and was heard at some private 
soirees ; and from this time, the future had no 
uncertainty for him, and people already predicted 
the day when he would be ranked among the 
first artists. The directors of the opera eagerly 
seized the opportunity of associating in its for- 
tunes this new element of success ; the departure 
of Noun-it was decided, and it was uncertain 
what reception the singer who should succeed 
him, would receive. Finally, even Duprez, 
whatever his talent might have been, was unable 
to stand against unjust prejudices and certain 
antipathies of which he was the object. Honor- 
able proposals were then made to Mario, which, 
after long hesitation, he accepted, and thence- 
forwaixl abandoned his military career, preferring, 
doubtless, the exciting life of the stage, so full of 
burning emotions, of dazzling successes, to the 
lazy existence of the soldier, from which peace 
takes at the same time all hope of danger and ot 
glory. » 

" At this time his musical education really com- 
menced. For nine months he studied assiduously, 
surmounting with patience the obstacles which 
were presented to him by an excessive timidity, 
and the Italian accent which his pronunciation 
gave to French wordd. M. Michelot was charged 
with his education as an artist, and Bordogni and 
Ponchard directed his musical studie:^. The first 
trained this beau I if ul voice to all those delicacies 
of vocalization, to that precision and taste which 
double the talent of the singer; the latter took 
especial pains in developing the dramatic intelli- 
gence of his pupil, and in imparting that life-like 
expression which enhances the cfTccts of passion 
while guiding its movements. 



'* The task of the two skilful professors was an 
easy one, and the happy organization of Mario 
seconded their counsels to admiration ; but very 
many attempts, many trials were necessary to 
overcome that distrust of himself which silenced 
him at the very moment when ho should be 
heard, no matter how indulgent might be the 
judges. lie was no longer the bold, indefatigable 
singer, attacking the most difilcult airs without 
giving himself too great anxiety about some 
doubtful intonation, or some trill heavily given 
or some tone ill sustained. . As soon as he knew 
the rigorous laws of song, he he&itated at every 
measure, at every note, and in order to accustom 
him to the presence of the public, it was neces- 
sary to increase gradually the number of his 
hearers from the day when he took his first les- 
son up to that when he appeared before that 
agitated, difiTicult, noisy and capricious crowd that 
is called the public of the opera. 

" In the midst of this education, a serious acci- 
dent occurred, which sui^pended the studies of 
Mario. His voice, with which he had trified so 
often, which had overcome, without injury, the 
noisy clamor of the mess table, which neither 
sea breezes, nor the acrid fumes of tobacco had 
injured — his voice suddenly grew weak under 
the labors to which he had devoted himself. A 
disease in the throat suspended all the hopes that 
had been placed in the young tenor, and retarded 
his (lehut. The repeated delays in the appear- 
ance of M. Mario on the stage of the opera, had 
even brought his existence into some doubt, not- 
withstanding the frequent bulletins that the man- 
agers sent to the public journals to state the pro- 
gress of his convalescence. The sickness of Ma- 
rio gave reason to fear that he would entirely 
lose his voice, and nothing but long repose and 
multiplied precautions, finally restored all its 
freshness and compass. 

" At last, after a year of persevering study, after 
two decisive trials before a public of artists, at a 
brilliant soiree given by M. Veron, and at a general 
rehearsal, the day of his debut was fixed. AV 
hert le Diable, which had not been sung since the 
departure of Nourrit, was chosen for this impor- 
tant night, and in spite of the solicitations of his 
family, and the representations which, it is said, 
even the King of Sardinia caused to bo made to 
him, M. Candia, believing that he derogated 
nothing from his name by enrolling it in this new 
connection, appeared on the first of December 
on the stage of the opera. 

" At seven oV-lock in the evening, this whole 
world of illustrious artists, distinguished writers, 
and all those celebrities, whose glory, although 
confined to the precincts of certain saloons, is 
none the less brilliant ; celebrated for grace, for 
beauty, for power, for wealth ; all those eminent 
judges, in short, who assemble at all important 
representations, filled the theatre of the Opera. 
The murmur of conversation which precedes the 
rising of the curtain gradually died out during 
the first measures of the introduction, and soon 
after the first chorus, all eyes were fixed upon a 
young man of charming figure and elegant car- 
liage, who advanced timidly. It was Mario ; he 
hesitated for a moment in the presence of this 
brilliant assembly, glittering with diamonds, 
glowing with flowers, composed of all that Pari- 
sian Society holds most distinguished, and which 
it had assembled to judge him. But the warm 
applause which greeted the SlcUicnne of the first 



act completely reassured him, and so soon as his 
voice was heard, so fresh and pure, so full of 
sweetness, his success was no longer doubtful. 
In the third act, which was especially ada[>ted to 
his powers, he repeatedly received the unanimous 
applause of the audience; and although some- 
times wanting in energy in the celebrated trio of 
the fifth act, was called to the foot lights after the 
fall of the curtain, and multiplied bravos tumul- 
tuously proclaimed his triumph. 

" Now that M. Mario has been often hoard we 
can form a certain judgment upon his talent and 
the future that lies before him. His voice has 
already a great compass and its volume will be 
still more increased by the develo[)ment of his 
head voice which is supplied by the higher tones 
of the chest voice, and by those intermediate 
notes which serve for transitions to the diiTerent 
regions of the human voice, and by the aid of 
which M. Mario produces most charming elFects. 
His voice, as wo have said, has a freshness, a 
youth, which softly puts the mind at rest, and if 
the fire and energy of passion do not seem to be 
among its dominant qualities, it possessed an ac- 
cent of love and of penetrating tenderness which 
will produce the most lively emotion when Art 
shall have given to M. ^iario more confidence 
and force." 

Such is the history of the earlier part of the 
career of Mario. From that time to the pres- 
ent day, as our readers know, it is made up of an 
uninterrupted series of triumphs and successes, 
and he now holds, without a rival, the position of 
the firat tenor of our time. What he has done 
and where he has been, our readers know, for his 
movements are recorded from day to day in the 
popular journals of the times. With undimin- 
ished power, and a reputation which has not 
passed its zenith, he now comes to America. 



Donizetti. 

Donizetti is the subject of a late letter from 
Paris to the Boston Atlas, which refers to the 
production of a posthumous opera of his, founded 
on the " Exiles of Siberia." The writer goes on 
to give some further account of the last works 
and days of this popular composer, which were 
not embraced in the sketch of his life published 
in a former number of the Journal of Music. 

In 1835 he came to Paris, where he wrote 
Marino Faliero, which was received rather coldly ; 
he returned to Naples and composed his immortal 
work, — what a chef-cTwuvre it is! — Lucia di Latri' 
mermoor ; which has been played with the same 
inexhaustible success iu every country of the 
civilized world. As long as there are voices to 
utter these accents of a heart consumed bv love, 
Lucia will excite boundless admiration. He re- 
turned to Paris in 1840, and in a year gave Les 
Martyrs^ La Fille clu lleyimcnt., and La Favorite. 
You know the fate of La Fille du Rerjimenty un- 
til Mile. Jenny Lind took it up. It was deemed 
a failure ; and had been quietly laid on the shelf 
of the archives closet! After various excursions 
to liome, Vienna, and Milan, Donizetti returned 
to Paris in 1843, when he wrote for the Grand 
Opera Don Sebastian de Portugal, which was 
coldly received here from this circumstance : the 
Duke of Orleans had just been killed when the 
opera was produced ; m the second act there is 
the burial of a king by torchlight, which pro- 
duced the most disastrous efTect on the audience, 
who had just returned from the funeral of the 
Duke of Orleans. Its success every where else 
was very great. In the same year he wrote Don 
Pasquale in Paris, and Maria di Rohan at Vi- 
ennn ; I need not mention their success, which 
continues as unabated as ever. Donizetti's suc- 
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cess is a new instance of the wonderful results 
whii'h the alliance of consummate sc-ionce and 
inia<rination may piTMhice. lie was not only fa- 
miliar with the chefs (Fwuvres of the jrrcat Italian 
and foreign masters, but he had (closely studied 
all the instrumental works of the French and the 
German schools. His erudition, however, never 
once burdened the flip:ht8 of his imagination. 
Ilis prolifiiMiess has never been C(|uallod; more 
than once at reheiii-sals of full orchuytra, he has 
completely chanjrtMl passages that were not afrrce- 
able to him, and written over aj^ain cavatinas, 
duos, and finales. Whenever a "book" struck 
him, he wrote the music for it with a sort of 
frenzy, without stoppinjr a moment ; he composed 
in this manner La F'dle flu Regiment in a week, 
and Don Pasquale in seventeen days. Donizetti 
was both a poet and a musician ; he wrote the 
** book " and the score of La Filte dti Ttcfjimcnt, 
and Don Pojif/uale. His talents were as supple 
as they were prolific ; he is the only composer 
since Rossini, who has understood, and clearly 
exhibited on the stage, the buflb and the scriou's 
styles. His genius seemed as inexhaustible as 

some perennial spring, and yet 

Let me now trace tlie sombre side of his life. 
lie too was another victim to what I have called 
the disease of Taris — softening of the brain. 
This wonderful genius soon grew mute, and ex- 
pired a driveller. His friends attribute this sud- 
den alteration of his faculties, to the annoyances 
M. Leon rillet, then manager of the Grand Oi)cra, 
plagued him withal, during the rehearsals of Don 
Sebastien. M. Pillet insisted continually upon 
changes in the situation and in the music ; Doni- 
zetti made them, but with great regret. At the 
last rehearsal, however, his discontent could bo 
no longer controlled— in the fifth act, Barroilhet 
sang under a charming barcarolle " Pecheur de 
la Hue ;** the fii*st strophe was received with in- 
voluntary bravos by the orchestra, and the second, 
with even greater enthusiasm ; M. Pillet insisted 
upon his obliterating this second strophe ; Doni- 
zetti grew angry, and he left the opera house 
withous making a reply. A friend who accom- 
panied him, remarked that shortly after he left 
the opera his head fell down on his breast, bis 
eyes grew dim, his limbs trembled — from that 
moment his situation rapidly became woree; the 
critics were severe on Don Sehastieny and their 
harshness stung him to the quick. In a short 
time, they had to carry him to a private mad 
house near Paris ; according to his desire he was 
carried to Bergamo, his native city ; he reached 
there in April 1848. 

The Italians had just won a great victory over 
the Austrians at Goito; it was celebrated with 
Italian enthusiasm at Bergamo; the population 
poured into the streets, cheers were raised con- 
tinually, the cannon pealed, the bells chimed 
carols. Hearing all this noise, Donizetti's reason 
seemed to return to him again ; he raised himself 
up in his bed, murmured : " Country 1 Freed 1" 
and fell back a corpse. 

^ His posthumous opera, which the Theatre Ly- 
rique is now playin», is in every respect worthy 
of him, and is nightly received with a good deal 
of cntbusinsm. 



[From the New Tork Hasical Review.] 

Music at the Five Points. 

"Misery makes one acquainted with queer 
bed-fellows," it is said ; so, too, do labors of be- 
nevolence and humanity. " Gentility among 
Congressmen," "frankness among diplomatists," 
and " brotherly-love on Wall street," would 
sound hardly more incongruous than " music at 
the Five Points 1" Yet, angel-like, it descends 
to depths of degradation as low as this, and breathes 
of purity and love where hate and corruption 
have so long held sway. Such seemed to us its 
mission when, a few evenings since, we attended 
a kind of free concert at the Five-Points, given 
by the children of the House of Industry, under 
the direction of W. C. Van Meter. The boys 
and girls who took part in these performances 
numbered eighty, perhaps, and varied in age 
from four to fourteen years. Thev sang with a 
^ precision and expression that would do credit to 




children educated in circles of refinement. It is 
not, however, with a view of criticising that we 
refer to it, but rather to call attention to the be- 
nign influence that music is exerting in this de- 
graded locality. The concert was given on the 
first floor, and, the doors and windows being open, 
what a motley crowd did the singing attract! 
Beside the inmates of the House of Industry, and 
a few from the upper stratum of society, who, 
like ourselves, probably went to sec what a con- 
cert at the Five-Points was like, there were rep- 
resentatives from almost c\cry nation under 
heaven, diflcrinn in language, complexion, talent, 
and early association; agreeing only in their 
squalor and degradation. Here were ragged men 
froni the *' vine-clad banks of the Rhine," with 
dubious cloth caps, like shovelfuls of mud stuck 
on their heads, and falling down behind or on one 
side; bare-footed women, bloated by intemper- 
ance or emaciated by want, who, in the days of 
girlhood, gaily poised upon their heads the bur- 
den of a Bordeaux or Appennine vintage, or 
echoed the Ranz des Vaclies amid the Alps ; and 
forsaken boys and girls, with strong Irish accent, 
who, like Jo, in " Bleak House," live in " Tom- 
all-alone " alleys, or sleep in carts and coal-boxes. 
Slyly they sidle in at the door and, with a hang- 
dog air, creep to seats while the children sing of 
that heavenly whisper, " Come to me," till the 
room is full; and then they gather about the 
doors and windows, listening with hushed breath 
and with the queerest admixture of expression 
upon their faces that we ever beheld in a concert 
audience before. What a study it would have 
been for a painter ! " Merrily, merrily sound the 
strain" falls upon the ears of the adults like a 
bitter mockery. It seems a ray of hope, but only 
a ray intercepted by a back-ground of despair, 
which envelops the soul like a pall, and prevents 
the ignition of even a tinder of self-respect. 
Gone are the happy dreams of childhood — dreams 
of innocence and bliss. Gone are the hopes of 
earl}' years — the aspirations of youth — manhood's 
high resolves. Gone, all gone, and crime, degra- 
dation, and public opinion coll about them in 
triple folds to hiss in their cars that terrible word 
— "for ever!" But not so with the children. 
Some of them, it is true, are familiar with the 
Tombs, BlackweU's Island, and the House of Cor- 
rection, but many are at heart uncontaminatcd 
by positive crime, and none have gone so far on 
the road to ruin but that the song, ** I want to be 
an angel," awakens in their minds visions of purity, 
and inspires their hearts with a hope of goodness. 
What wonder then that their besmeared faces 
arc illumed with joy as thoy listen to the neatly- 
dressed minstrels who a few weeks since were as 
low in the scale of human being as themselves ? 
Is there not hope too for them ^ May they not 
too rise to morality, intelligence, and respecta- 
bility? Thus docs the music to which they listen 
become to them, like Noah's dove, a harbinger of 
better things. It assures them that the waves of 
desolation against which they arc struggling are 
beginning to abate, and that green, sunny spots 
are making their appearance upon which they, in 
common with the more favored portions of man- 
kind, may reap the fruits of virtue and intelli- 
gence. They catch the melodies sung, associated 
as they are with words of truth and religion ; and 
almost any evening, as if by a happy infection, 
these poor outcast children of the Five-Points 
not belono^ing to the House of Industry may be 
seen marching in front of grog-shops and dens of 
infamy, singing " V\\ not give up the Bible," " I 
want to be an angel," etc., etc. Who does not 
see that music is thus exerting a powerful influ- 
ence for the redemption of this district of vice 
and crime ? Like the bird that carries to the 
desolate wilderness seeds of fruits and flowers till 
it blossoms like an Eden, so does music become 
the messenger of religion, purity, and intelligence.' 
If, therefore, instead of a chapel holding three or 
four hundred persons, the Hoi;se of Industry, or 
some similar institution, were provided with one 
accommodating one thousand or fifteen hundred, 
what a powerful auxiliary free concerts might 
become, in connection with the other agencies 
employed, for the redemption of the Five- 
Points ! 



[From tlio London Hiuical World] 

Mosio in Universities. 



The University System is undergoing one of 
those siftings and rummagings which Parliament 
periodically takes into its head to bestow on the 
antiquities of the land ; the ostensible purpose 
being to render the "seats of learning" more prac- 
tically avaliable to the mass of the people, — the 
real motive, perhaps, going mcanwnile a shade 
deeper. * * • Is it not possible, then, that 
our own Art may be fortunate enough to get some 
step in the general promotions of things real and 
practical ? We know the question is surrounded 
with diflTiculties. It is in vain, for instance, to ex- 
pect any government assistance ; never under a 
semi-democratic constitution, such as ours, will the 
State trouble itself about imaginative arts — least 
of all about music. It will see after the health 
and, perhaps, morals of the people. It will do its 
best to provide them fresh air, clean water, decent 
lodgings, and Battersea schoolmasters; but if they 
want fiddlers they must find them, and pay them 
themselves. Whatever aid, then, the universities 
can contribute to advance the study of music, 
must be voluntarily on their part Truly enough 
the " seats of learning" have, for centuries past, 
professed to teach music. They have, at least 
nominally, included it in their academical course. 
They have formally appointed professors, and, as 
formally, conferred degrees. But the system, as 
it now exists, has no vitality. Since the days of 
the madrigalistit, when a " knowledge of music 
and singing at sight" formed part of every 
English gentleman's education, study of the sub- 
ject has gradually dwindled down to mere liking 
and fashion. It has now become a mere matter of 
amusement, and even as such, we suspect, takes 
but minor rank in competition with the pipe, the 
bottle, and the boat. We much doubt, for instance, 
the success of such an announcement as that " the 
professor of music will commence a course of lec- 
tures on the higher branches of the art." To 
make such a thing popular — to make it pay, in 
short — we much doubt whether the only prudent 
couree open to the professor aforesaid would not 
be to promise, en suites a " complete exposition of 
the art of double-tongueing, as applied to the cor- 
net-ii-piston." So entirely, indeed, has music 
fallen out of serious consideration at the Univer- 
sities,' that the professorships, while retainin^r their 
legal privilege, carry with them no social impor- 
tance save what is conferred by the personal 
qualities of the holders. Thus we find such men 
as Walmisley at Cambridge and Blythe and Corfe 
at Oxford, plucking up resolution to toil through 
the wilds of Xenophon and algebra up to the de- 
gree of M. A. ; — and in this very act of praisewor- 
thy and voluntary labor confessing that, highly- 
sounding to outsiders as may be the titles, " pro- 
fessors of music," and "Mus. Doc," they, in 
reality, give their holders no desirable amount of 
status in the Universities. But surely, this 
condition of things might be improved. Surely, 
with a just recognition of the claims of a beautiful 
art, on the side of the Universities, and — what 
would certainly follow — a course of energetic ac- 
tion on the part of the Professors, music would 
make herselt known as the great and useful, as 
well as the mere finical and ornamental. To say 
nothing of the spread of true taste and the prin- 
ciples which form it, musical lectures at Oxford 
and Cambridge would be of infinite benefit to that 
large class of men constantly in course of educa- 
tion for the church. The clergy at present have 
a special craving for musical knowledge. They 
perceive its use in the public duties of their call- 
ing. They know their own deficiency in it, and 
failing its aquisition in those schools where they 
have been otherwise educated, very naturally fall 
into the hands of quacks. University lectures 
would bo of infinite service to music, and church- 
music pre-eminently, if they went but the length 
of purging the clerical mind of that reverence for 
Ambrosian and Gregorian barbarisms with which 
— whether for purely musical purposes or other- 
wise — it has latterly been so sedulously indoctri- 
nated. On this point, the functions of the Uni- 
versity Professors have been usurped by a set of 
men who, calling themselves ** pnests," appear to 
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infer from their title a consciousness of authority 
to teach. And thev do teach. Without anvthin<r 
beyond the merest alphabetical knowledge without 
taste, without power, either creative or aporecia- 
tive, they have contrived to persuade a host of 
men, who must always possess mfluence from their 
position, that the perfection of cliurch music is 
only to be found in the monotonous " plain sons" 
of a period when art could not yet be said to exist 
and musical sound itself was but dimly struggling 
for utterance amidst the first uncouth attempts to 
form an intelligible scale. Fonified with knowl- 
edge of their subject, and armed with authority 
to speak, what might not the University professors 
do in this behalf — especially against such antag- 
onistsi At least, they could show that art was 
ever progressive; that neither pope, nor priest, 
nor kingf had power to decree its hmit or ntness, 
that the most beautiful was, is, and shall be the 
best offering of the creature to his Creator; and 
finally, perhaps, might be able to gcntiy insinuate 
a key to the whole mystery of the Gregorian po- 
sition, by suggesting that such vagabonds as Pur- 
cell and Croft — to say nothing of the arther 
heretics. Bach and Handel — had the misfortune to 
be born after the Lutheran Reformation. 

The other university function with respect to 
music — the conferring of degrees — has difHcultics 
peculiar to itself. Where the exact si'iences are 
concerned, it is easy to determine with certainty 
a man's capacity. His nualities must be either 
afiSrmativo or negative. The results of this work 
must come out cither right or wrong. Mere cat- 
echetical accuracy carried to the limit of an 
examination-paper, will place him Senior Wran- 
gler of his term. Even if he go beyond this ; if 
ne add invention to scholarship ; if he be another 
Newton, or Laplace, or Adams, he need di*ead no 
criticism on his novelties. His discoveries must be 
susceptible of demonstration. If right, he is ca- 
pable of so proving himself. There is no room 
for difference of taste or opinion. But the case is 
widely different with the imaginative arts, and 
with music proUibly more so than with any other. 
Who is to say of a composer that he is right or 
icrong^ beyond the limits of the mere grammar of 
his art ? Who will venture to provide some in- 
fallible mode of proof whereby his imienlions may 
be adopted or ri'jected, not only for to-day but 
forever? A candidate for university honors in 
music may be shown to spell his harmonies cor- 
rectly, to commit no absurdities in modulation 
and to write good counterpoint. But beyond 
these, — and just, indeed, at the commencement of 
those qualities which only can define a musician's 
place in the world, — everything must depend on 
the taste, liberality, and enlightened feeling of his 
judge. In such a case penius itself may happen 
to appeal to a tribunal utterly insensible oi its 
charms. We can imagine that fifty years since, 
Beethoven would have stood a good chance of 
being *»p!u kcd" at either Oxford or Cambridge. 
To these difficulties there can be no solution, save 
what may be found in the appointment of only 
the highest class of men to the professorships; and 
we willingly concede that, at both Universities, 
the duties of examination arc now more zealously 
and ably performed than at any former period. 
Yet, considering the mint stamp thus set on a man 
— considering the mysterious importance, in many 
people's eyes, of the syllables " Mus. Doc" we 
cannot help regretting that the tests applied are 
not of wider range and more searching difficulty. 
If University distinction is to carry with it any 
speciality of rank and influence in the world of 
art, every possible precaution should be taken 
against the chance of its frivolous or unworthy 
bestowal. 

Anecdote op Alboni. — The character of 
Alboni is a compound of winning frankness and 
strange caprice. She has often been compared 
to a German student, having all the sang froid 
and courage usually attributed to that class. An 
amusing incident occurred during her stay at 
Trieste. Having heard on the day of her arrival 
that a cabal against her was being organized, she 
wended her way to the estaminet and mingled 
amongst the conspirators — her short locks, full 
figure, and ddgage air, rjadering it difficult to 
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divine her sex. " I am a stranger/' said Alboni, 
ad<lressing herself to the Brutus of the cabal, 
" but if there's fun on hand, count on uie." 
** Agreed," was the reply ; " we are preparing to 
hiss down a cantatrice this evening." ** What 
has she done — anything wicked ? " ** We know 
nothing about her, except that she comes from 
Rome, and we wish to have no singers here of 
whose reputation we are not the creators." ** That 
appears to me fair enough. Now, as to the part 
I am to take in the affair? " *^ Take this whistle ; 
each of us carries a similar one. At a signal 
which will be given after the air of * Rosina,' in 
the * Barber of Seville,' you have but to add 
to the tempest which will be raised." " I com- 
prehend," said Alboni, and faithful to her dis- 
guise, she received from the hand of her dupe a 
pretty black whistle atMched to a red ribbon. 
That night the theatre bent under the weight of 
spectators. At the rising of the curtain, * Alma- 
viva' and * Figaro,' two favorites, were listened 
to with attention; but when * Rosina ' appeared 
in the scene in which she addressed the zealous 
tutor, a half dozen whistles sounded their shrill 
notes through the house, unmindful of the signal 
to be given, by the leaders of the catial. Alboni 
advanced to the foot-liphts, and displayed the 
whistle suspended round ner neck. " Gentlemen," 
said she, with a smile, " We must not hiss m^, but 
the cavatina; you have commenced too soon." 
There was a moment of silence ; then thunden 
of applause ranpr through the house. The canta- 
trice was that night recalled eleven times amidst 
showers of bouquets. " I had no idea that you 
was aware of this cabal I" said the director after 
the performance, as he kissed her hand. " My 
dear itnpresario" replied she, " it is here as in 
politics; — you must conduct the movement, or 
else be swept away. — Court Journal. 
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The winds are hushed, the clouds have ceased to sail, 

And lie like islands in the Ocean-day, 

The flowers hang down their heads, and far away 
A faint bell tinkles in a sun<drowned vale; 

Ko voice but the cicala's whirring note — 
No motion bat the grasshoppers that leap — 

The reaper pours into his burning throat 
The last drops (T his flask, and fulls asleep. 

The rippling flood of a clear mountain stream 

Fleets by, and makes sweet babble with the stones; 

The sleepy masic with its murmuring tones 
Lays me at noontime in Arcadian dream ; 

Hard by soft night of summer bowers is seen, 
With trelliseii vintage curtaining a cove 

Whose diHmond mirror paints the amber-green, 
The glooming bunches and the boughs above. 

Finches, and moths, and gold-dropt dragon flies 
Dip in their wings, and a young village daughter 
Is bending with her pitcher o'er the water; 

Her round arm imaged, and her laughing eyes, 
And the fair brow amid the flowing hair. 

Look like the Nymphs for Hylas' coming up, 
Pictured among the leaves and fruitage there; 

Or the boy*8 self a-drowning with his cup. 

Up throngh the vines, her nm upon her head, 
Her feet unsandalled, and her dark locks free, 
She takes her way, a lovely thing to see. 
And like a skylark starting from its bed, 

A glancing meteor, or a tongue of flame, 
Or virgin waters gu<ihing from their springs. 

Her hope flies np->her heart is pure of blame- 
On wings of sound— she sings! how she sings! 
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London. 

RoTAL Italian' Opera. — Here OltUo has been repro- 
duced, with Mme. Viardot (Pauline Garcia) as Desde- 
mona, and Lablache as Elmiro, but seems not to have 
excited any great enthusiasm. Subsequently, on one 
of Grisi's foreweil nights, Lucrezia Borgia was given. 
Emani ^as announced, but withdrawn on account of 



the illness (not indisposition) of Mme. Ikwid. Then La 
Favorilft^ with Gri«i, Mario, Lnblaclie and Bartolini, and 
this performance, sa}*s the London Musical Wtn-Ul^ was 
almost equal to ao}' that has been givcu at the Boyal 
Italian Opera: 

On Friday morning a grand concert was announced, 
in which Mme. Grisi was to have mnde her last appear- 
ance in Kngland at a concert. Visitors came fmm all 
parts of the country, and the theatre was crowded to 
suflVvMition. But the audience was fated to be disap- 
pointed. Upon entering the theatre an ominou«» p<ister 
was to be seen, stating that Mme. Grisi irns ill :uid could 
not sing. But the programme was rich in nam^ and 
morcenvxy a hope was entertained that nroends would t^ 
made for a di>»nppointraent. Among otiier things, Ros- 
sini's St^ibat Mattr was to be given, and with Sig Mario 
in the fipit tenor part. The concert did often with the 
Stabnt MfUer, but Sig. Mario did not nppenr ^vhen it 
came his turn to sing the * Ciijus Animam.* When he 
iid come, more than half an hour later than he was ex- 
j fcted, he was received very cordially, but at the end of 
t e air, which he sang mttza voce, there were some signs 
o dissatisfaction, with which the gre:it tenor did not 
a> pear pleased. Enough to say. that Sig. Mario declined 
to appear again during the performance, and left the 
tlieatre; that the concert had to be curtailed, and all the 
pieces changed; and that Mr. Harris had to make Ave 
speeches, and could only establish order, after stating, 
that those who pleased might have lh«ir money returned. 
The entertainment was then allowed to proceed, but a 
great many had left the house. 

Royal Opera, Drcrt Lank. — Liwreiia Borgia, 
Norma^ La Sonnambuln, and Lucia, have been given 
here, the last alone cre:itiiig any enthusiasm. MtuanitUo 
ani the Huguenatt announced, and withdrawn, and Fra 
Diavoh promised, with Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves as the 
Brigand and Zerlina. 

Opera Comiqub. — Here Madame Marie Cabel wins 
golden opinions for her charms both as acjtress and singer. 
She has appeared in La FUle du Regiment, La Sirhte* 
and Le$ Diamantt de la Couronne. 

CoKCERTS and Matinees have been given by diven 
people of whom we never before heard. Among them, 
Mme. Oury, Mme. Nissen^Saloman, Mme. Dreyfus, 
Mile. Ix>nise Christine and Mme. Corinna de Lnigi. The 
programmes present nothing of interest to our readers, 
and we therefore only record the names. Mrs. Morgan 
Cliffbrd, (apparently a lady of fashion,) gave a Soiree 
MvttcaU at her residence, Belgrave Square, " to a large 
circle of her fashionable friends," under the direction of 
Dr. Wylde, where a choice selection of music was per- 
formed, the piincipal performers being Mile. Clauss, 
Mme. Amadei p.nd Herr Jansa. 

Paris. 

The past week has been of great importance to the 
Grand Opera. During the last season M. Rooueplan, 
the director, (like every other manager I ever heard of 
except Messrs Banmm and Kimball,) found his difllcul- 
ties increasing, and made a statement to the govern- 
ment that unless some aid should be aflbrded, he should 
be compelled to " call it half a day." The Emperor di- 
rected an examination to be made of the afTairs, and a 
Board of seven Commissioners M-ere appointed for that 
purpose by the late Secretary of State, M. de Persigny. 
M. Troplong, the President of the Senate, was the chief 
of this commission. Tiie report of their pi-oceedings 
has just been made public. They appear to have per- 
formed their work me* thoroughlv, and state that 
prompt action Is nece»sary to save the Opera from the 
dissolution with which financial embarrassments threaten 
it. They attach no blame to any person for this state of 
things— but say that the whole history of the Opera, 
from the age of Louis XIV. to the present time, shows 
that it can never be made a profitable speculation. They 
speak of the Opera as a school of refinement and musi- 
cal taste, and as no less an onia nent to a great capital, 
than its Museums, Libraries, and Galleries of Art;— and 
deserving the aid of Goveniment on the same principles 
that they do. They say that the State came to the as 
sistance of the Theatre Frau^aise in its troubles, and 
should not now do less for the Lyric Muse than it did 
for the Tragic. Napoleon L made' a grant to the Opera 
of an annual subvention of 720,000 francs, which con- 
tinued until the revolution of 1880. It was during this 
period that its highest perfection was attained, and the 
triumphs of Spontini, Gluck and Picciui, were achieved. 
After the revolution of 1880, the annual grant was very 
considerably reduced— but the Opera continued, sus- 
tained by the genius of Rossini, though alreadv begin- 
ning to totter. The success of Meyerbeer's Robert U 
JXidtle postponed, for a few years, the ruin which awaited 
it at the time when the Imperial Commissioners took it 
in hand. The report concludes by recommending, not 
an annual subvention, but the assumption by the Gov- 
ernment of the entire concern, and of its future direc- 
tion. The report has been accrepted, and, on Augtist Ist^ 
the Grand Opera M'ill open under Imperial management, 
M. Roqueplau bemg retained as director, according to 
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the recommendation of tlie Commissioners. Thi« nr- 
rnn^cniciit Iins everywhere met with the mo<&t unqiinll- 
fictl Rpprovnl, and the musical expecttitions of Puris are 
of a most enthusiastic nature. 

As a Bo^ionian, I cannot but blush to read of snch 
care for the amusement of the people, and contrast it 
with the municipal sngncitv which cannot furniMi the 
inhabitants of Boston with but four hours of martial 
music a week. — Cur. Evtuing Gazette. 

The opera is to open on the 1st or 15th of this month, 
with Ln Juicef in which Mile. Donati is to make her 
debut. Mme. Stolz is to reappear in La Favorita in the 
course of this month. 

The new opera by Scribe and Gounod will be brouj:ht 
out early in September; and that of Scribe and Verdi, 
which is to be the great novelty of the season, will be 
put in rehearsal in September. 

Tedesco has left Paris for Milan, on her way to Ham- 
burg. She then returns to Paris, where she will remain 
until her departure for St. Petersburg. 
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BOSTON, AUG. 12, 1854. 
Editorial Correspondence. 

Golden Weather — Pleasant Route — A fountain 
Air — Walerfalh — Good Days — Books and 
Brooks — Gan Eden^ (Garden of Delights) — 
Waldeny or Life in the Woods, 

NoRTO Cos WAY, N. H., Aug. 8, 1864. 

Sun and moon, good stars and gentle influ- 
ences have thus far smiled upon our absenteeism ; 
and emboldened by continuance of these provi- 
dential tokens, we accept another week's extension 
of our furlough. The weather, every hour of it, 
for the full fortnight since we took the cars for 
Portland, has been wonderfully fine. There ne- 
yer were such days for mountaineering. Clouds, 
if they come at all, come only for grateful shade, 
or for adornment of the land-and-sky-scape, and 
rich draping of the brawny mountain figures all 
around us. Rain and east wind have faded into 
dim traditions. And so have the muggy, steamy 
dog-days that made August's beauty tantalize us 
in our sweltering impotence for its enjoyment 
This is another world from all that; we draw 
long breaths, with fresh and childlike gusto^ under 
a new dispensation, a whole fortnight's millennium 
and eternity of pure exemption from the vulgar 
curse of ** weather." The elements, with one 
consent, seem to have ruled that we should taste 
our fortnight's liberty in its integrity ; dull wea- 
ther should not rob us of one golden grain of it 
Such goodness, then, such comfort still remained 
for a poor hacknied editor! Were he but in- 
wardly attuned and sound and strong in every 
chord to answer opportun'ely to such glorious 
invitation ! 

The only rain that we have had, set out with 
us on that first morning, as if specially commis- 
sioned to sprinkle our railroad path before us, 
laying the dust, cooling the air, shading the eyes, 
and spreading a fresh miracle of greenness over 
the fields through which we flew, so that the first 
glimpse of Nature was a cordial and inspiring 
welcome out of the hot and feverish city. We 
blessed the rain. With gentle hand this sympa- 
thetic ministering nymph or goddess veiled the 
background, and brought out the nearer and 
minuter beauties into most appreciable light on 
either side of our swiH; course, each tree and 
flower touched up and glistening in its cleanest 
individuality. Fire-weeds and golden-rods, blue 
and purple asters and spiraeas by the dry road. 



sides ; lilies, like floating silver stars or golden 
cups upon the ponds ; bright cardinals, or (rarer 
and sclectcr blcs.sings) the delicate, faint-perfumed 
purple-fringed orchises, amid the luxuriant ver- 
dure of the brook-courses, — flung friendliest, glee- 
some greeting as we passed. Each had something 
new to say, some word of wisdom, newly inspired, 
and yet old as the sublime and simple truths of 
God, which we forget, and sweet as the heaven- 
licst memories of youth and youth's anticipations 
and aspirings. A separate appetite sprung with- 
in us, answering to each separate flower, and 
eagerly rejoicing in the frequent repetition of 
each kind along the route. The rain nymph 
that so kindly watered those fair plants for us, as 
kindly left us when we neared the mountain 
region and the White Mountain Station-House at 
Gorham. The air that then came to us from the 
western mountains was a positive luxury to 
breathe. This, more than all, made it a new 
world to prisoners of the city. If there be any- 
thing that has to do with health of mind and body 
more than all other outward causes put together, 
it is atmosphere. The air, the breath, was fitly 
made the typo of the divine spirit, the all-ani- 
mating. In pure air almost everything is whole- 
some, and excess repairs its own consumption. 
In bad air, what we do discourages, and what we 
eat agrees not with us ; then the lightest food is 
lead upon the stomach, and the nectar of the gods 
but stupefies and poisons us. Man takes his best 
food through his lungs, and digests and appropriates 
it through his nervous system, where the material 
and the spiritual seem to intimately meet and 
blend. It is not merely heat or cold that makes 
the diflerence. Heat among the mountains is 
wholsomer than cold in cities. The thermometer 
does not measure the vital quality we speak of. 
It is not so much the temperature, as the temper- 
ament of the atmosphere and of the season which 
we sensitively look to. Who can be poet, saint, 
or genial companion in a Boston ^* east wind " ? 
Who an imbecile complainer in this mountain 
air, though the thermometer should reach 100*="? 

At Gorham we spent a day, repaid with interest 
in good air, delieiously sweet brook trout, and 
raspberries with the true mountain flavor and 
redness, pleasant walks with peeps southward to 
Mt Moriah and Mt Carter and the sharp peak 
of Mt. Adams, an excursion to Berlin falls, and a 
most extempore shower-bath — we will not call it 
a rain, in the hot afternoon, when with no warn- 
ing but a whistle and a rushing sound, a deluge of 
big drops swept almost horizontally down through 
the valley, and left all glistening in the sunshine 
again as it followed the windings of other yalliei 
in the distance, as if kindly Aquarius had taken 
it in hand to water each in turn and with a will. 
This cooled our way again, as we set out in the 
mellow sunset, down through the wooded valley, 
with the Peabody river prattling beside us, and 
grand vistas of the White Mountains opening ever 
and anon through the woods, some nine miles to 
the hospitable Glen House. Here Washington 
and Jefferson and Adams rose high and solemn 
under the cool stars, from our very feet; the 
slender crescent of the new moon surprising us, 
as new moons always do, but this time, for a 
rarity, right over the shoulder of Mt. Washington. 
Two days about the Glen House were most richly 
spent. To those who had n^ver ascended before, 
here was the point, and these the days, for the 
quickest ascent and clear views upon this '* mon- 



arch of (our) mountains," — we suppose we must 
say president, however, instead of monarch. We 
rambled rather down the glen, having appeased 
that higher longing once before, and visited the 
Glen Ellis or " Pitcher " Falls, grand by their 
vast mountain surroundings ; and, more difficult 
of access, up the stony bed of a stream from old 
Mt Washington himself, the Crystal Falls, more 
shut in, but more beautiful, and scattering in 
pearly spray over the mossy rock wall, filling 
that solitude with music, and with a beauty sweet 
as the very smile of Heaven. 

Down this valley road, through what is styled 
the Pinkham Notch, one of the most picturesque 
routes conceivable, perpetually down, sometimes 
by steep descents, but over a road which is now 
perfect compared with what it was two years ago, 
when we thought we were stumbling over the 
roujrh bed of a freshet, we came the next day 
into this broad and pleasant valley of North Con- 
way, about whose charms we have already said 
if not enough, yet words enough. Here, as from 
a hospitable centre, you may climb a new moun- 
tain everv dav, or huut for some new " Phantom 
Cascades" in the ravines, or go a trouting in the 
brooks, or watch the mowers in the meadows, or 
stretch yourself upon the grass there in the elm 
shade by the Saco, and read or let your fancies 
wander " at their own sweet will." Grood days' 
are pood for all good occupations ; whether for 
mountain rambles or for quiet in-door studies; 
whether for loud frolics, or for silent musings ; 
for hunting or for sketching, for work or for play, 
for society or for solitude, for enterprise or for 
luxurious indolence. A good day declines equally 
well whether you take it in the active or the pas- 
sive mood. This day, which is one of the clear- 
est, breeziest, most exhilarating, most magnificent 
with sun and cloud, and fit preliminaries for a 
glorious sunset and moonlight evening, ever gath- 
ered into the golden sheaf of August, finds us at 
home here in the little chamber, that looks out 
upon the mountains, contentedly alone, watching 
the mountains and the clouds, or with spy-glass 
trying to trace the courses of our companions 
(including the best half of us) along the far sides 
of Kiarsarge, the Mote Mountain, or lazily relish- 
ing a good book, or importuning the keys of the 
piano to interpret for us the new printed song of 
Robert Franz, or penning these poor lines to 
account for our absence to our readers. 

Books are good for rainy days ; but better for 
the brightest and best of days, provided you have 
already worked ofi* your restlessness for one spell 
by some out-door enterprise. It has sweetened 
not a few odd hours in these summer rambles, to 
dally over some choice volumes, old and new, 
which we took in our trunk. In the secluded 
ravine, seated on the cool and mossy rocks, amid 
the babble of the brook's falls, where leafy sha- 
dows wave, or now add then the sun steals in to 
silver a ripple, or to gild some exquisite fern or 
moss, and all seems fairy-like, select, remote and 
wonderful, a book of poems opens with unwonted 
luminousness of beauty and of wisdom, and sings 
through the soul more musically for the hundredth 
time. Sweet sights and sweet sounds come and 
ga A fresh swell of the breeze, like nature's 
sigh of infinite contentment, thrills through every 
leaf. A bright bird flashes through the' trees. 
Silently slipping out of the shade, some sheep 
cross the brook, and gaze at us with timid won- 
derment O innocence ! But the spell is broken 
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and the book closed, when glancing sideways, 
yet with eyQs intent upon the page, we have met 
several times the curious, mocking eyes of maid- 
ens, that have stolen silent-footed to some rock 
seats further down the stream, as if to ask what 
business has the affected dreamer with a book 
here in the privacy of Nature, wooing visionary 
dryads, where we maidens bathe and braid our 
hair, and babble mortal gossip ! 

But stretched upon the meadow, or on grassy 
slope comKianding a wide prospect, when the 
blue misty mountains whisper of the tantalizing 
beyond, and the pearly clouds sail statelily away 
with our thoughts, books about distant climes 
come apropos. Then one loves to feel that the 
near and the far are alike his. It is thus that 
here amons the White Mountains, seekin<; cool- 
ness, we have read of Cuba and the tropic fer- 
vors. One of the the most delightful books of 
the season truly is Mr. Hurlburl's Gan Eden, or 
Pictures of Cuba, recently issued by J. P. Jewctt 
and Co. Not with the foul vulture eyes of fili- 
bustering, slavery-extending politicians has he 
looked and longed that wav, and after visiting; 
the island, described it to his countrymen in such 
tempting colors and with such chaste luxury and 
eloquence of style as flowed only from a mind as 
genial and a culture as refined and generous as 
his. A Southron by birth this author is no 
friend of the peculiar institution ; an utter and 
indignant foe to slavery, he is courteous and tol- 
erant to slaveholders, and discussed the subject 
freely, as with candid friends, among some of his 
princely Spanish and Creole entertainers. His 
chapters upon slavery in Cuba as compared with 
slavery in America, on the prospects of annexa- 
tion (not flattering to filibusters), are instructive, 
clear and manly. His pictures of Cuban life 
bear every internal mark of clear insight and of 
truth. His reflections are often profound and 
original. Everything is tempered with a warm 
and largely sympathizing, largely believing hu- 
manity. The chapter on the Cuban poets and 
patriot martyrs is deeply interesting. A healthy, 
noble, earnest moral tone pervades the book, 
which nevertheless is not written chiefly from the 
earnest and didactic side, but rather from the 
" Lotus-eating," grateful memories of a reinvig- 
orated invalid, a man of letters, who had studied 
many literatures and seen foreign countries, with 
a poet's eye and a most genial, life-loving temper- 
ament, and who sought for health the island 
where men never talk of " weather." In this 
sense he has made a most attractive and artistic 
book of it, and reproduced for us the spirit of 
the Cuban scenery and atmosphere and life, its 
dreams and its realities, with a remarkable suc- 
cess. It is both dainty and nutritious Lotus- 
eating. We hope our friends, whether they go 
on summer tours or stay at home, will read it. 
For indoor reading, in the interims of physical 
fatigue and the lull of social excitement, say, for 
a few minutes after the evening company have 
dispersed and left us to our thoughts which will 
not sleep without some soothing efficacy of 
thoughts printed and impersonal, we have another 
book: — kindly placed in our hands upon the 
eve of starting on our journey, and with a deli- 
cate instinct of what was fitting, by our friend 
Fields, ihe poet partner in the firm of Tick nor 
and Co., the publishers, — a copy in advance of 
publication. In such hours one retires from Na- 
ture only to live her over in dreams and by what- 



ever rusli-liirht of his own reflections: and for 
such hours no truer friend and text book have we 
ever found than this wonderful new book called 
Walden, or Life in the Woods, by Henry D. 
Thoreau, the young Concord hermit, as he has 
sometimes been called. Thoreau is one of those 
men who has put such a determined trust in the 
simple dictates of common sens'*, as to earn the 
vulvar title of " transccndentalist " from his so- 
phisticated neighbors. He is one of the few who 
really thinks and acts and tries life for himself, 
honestly weighing and reporting thereof, and in 
his own way (which he cares not should be others* 
ways) enjoying. Of course, they find him 
strange, fantastical, a humorist, a theorist, a 
dreamer. It may be or may not. One thing is 
certain, that his humor has led him into a life ex- 
periment, and that into a literary report or book, 
that is full of information, full of wisdom, full of 
wholesome, bracing moral atmosphere, full of 
beauty, poetry and entertainment for all who 
have the power to relish a good book. He built 
himself a house in the woods by Walden pond, 
in Concord, where he lived alone for more than 
two years, thinking it false economy to eat so 
that life must be spent in procuring what to eat, 
but cultivating sober, simple, philosophic habits, 
and daily studying the lesson which nature and 
the soul of nature are perpetually teaching to the 
individual soul, would that but listen. Every 
chapter of the book is redolent of pine and hem- 
lock. With a keen eye and love for nature, 
many are the rare and curious facts which he re- 
ports for us. He has become the confidant of all 
plants and animals, and writes the poem of their 
lives for us. Kead that chapter upon sounds, 
that of the owl, the bull-frog, &c.; or that in 
which he commemorates the battle of the red 
and black ants, ** red-republicans and black im- 
perialists," which " took place in the Presidency 
of Polk, five years before the passage of Web- 
ster's Fugitive Slave Bill." Truer touches of 
humor and quaint, genuine, first-hand observa- 
tion you will seldom find. And then his vege- 
table planting — read how he was " determined to 
know beans ! " And his shrewd criticisms, from 
his woodland seclusion, upon his village neigh- 
bors and upon civilized life generally, in which 
men are slaves to their own thrift, are worthy of 
a philosophic, though by no means a "melan- 
choly, Jaques." It is the most thoroughly orig- 
inal book that has been produced these many 
days. Its literary style is admirably clear and 
terse and elegant; the pictures wonderfully 
graphic ; for the writer is a poet and a scholar as 
well ai a tough wrestler with the first economical 
problems of nature, and a winner of good cheer 
and of free glorious leisure out of what men call 
the " hard realities " of life. Walden pond, a 
half mile in diameter, in Concord town, becomes 
henceforth as classical as any lake of Winder- 
mere. And we doubt not, men are beginning to 
look to transcendentalists for the soberest reports 
of good hard common-sense, as well as for the 
models of the clearest writing. 

• •••••• 

— But the glass reports the flag of our adven- 
turers on the topmost summit of the almost inac- 
cessible Mote mountain, and the other party are 
wending their way down from Kiarsarge ; so, for 
the present, claudile jam rivos, pueri, sat prata 
biberunt; i. e., we have prated enough, and it is 
time to shut ofiT these wasteful rivers of ink. 



Music at the West 

Nkw York, July 20, 1854. 
Dear Sir : — On my return from a trip to the 
West, I sec that a friend has transmitted to.you 
some of my communications regarding the state 
of music in Milwaukie, Wis. You may be in- 
terested by some farther account of my expe- 
riences in that art-loving city. 

I mentioned in those lines, the chorus of the 
Milwaukie Musical Society. I had the pleasure 
of again listening to the male portion of it, with 
Mr. Balatka as leader, at a fourth of July cele- 
bration which took pla<!e at a German colTee- 
garden, (of which Milwaukie, with its large Ger- 
man population, has quite a number,) not far 
from the city. I can honestly say, that in point 
of voices, as well as of execution, this " Manner- 
chor" is the finest I have ever heard in this 
country. Their performance was full of zest 
and spirit ; they sang as if they " must be sing- 
ing." Of the half-dozen or more pieces with 
which they favor^ us, the one that pleased me 
best and touched me most was a glorious, powerful 
composition entitled " Das deutschc Herz," by 
Julius Otto. And no less beautiful than the 
music were the words, by the father or brother, 
I think, of the composer. 

A few evenings later, the Quintet Club met at 
the house where I was visiting, one of the per- 
formers being a member of my friend's family. 
I had the treat of hearing Beethoven's Septuor 
arranged by him as a " S'*"," (as he himself 
writes it in a manuscript letter which I have 
seen,) Mozart's loved Quartet in G, and the last 
two or three movements of Haydn's " Seven Last 
Words," a magnificent work, which I was not 
acquainted with. Think of my having to go from 
New York to Milwaukie to hear classical music 
which I did not know, and to hear it so well 
played. And yet all the performers were ama- 
teurs, with the exception of Mr. Balatka. 

I cannot close without relating to you, in con- 
trast to the above, something which I recently 
heard about Eastern music, and which is too good 
to be lost. One of our American literati, who 
has lately returned from extensive travels, told 
me that once, when in India, a native minstrel 
had asked permission to sing to him and his party. 
They readily acquiesced, delighted with the pros- 
pect of hearing some genuine Indian music. You 
may imagine their astonishment, when the man 
struck up — what think you? — "Oh Susanna!" 
followed by " Carry me back to old Virgin ny," 
and other airs of like description, and finally by 
" Marlbroutrh s'en va-t-en guerre !" The man had 
learnt these " native airs," words and all, from 
an English soldier, and the best was, he did not 
understand one word of what he was singing. 
The same friend also informed me that he had 
heard the " Old Folks at home " for the first 
time in China, played by an American band! 
How can Fry, Bristow & Co. say that American 
music is not appreciated ! M. A. R. 



The Boston Conservatory. 

Mr. Editor : — It is not uncommon of late to 
see announced in the musical journals that a 
Conservatory of Music will be opened at a cer- 
tain time and place, where instruction in every 
department of music will be given on reasonable 
terms. The meaning of this evidently is, that a 
teacher wants scholars, and hopes to attract them 
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by a little extra flourish in his advertisement. A 
conservator}', in the European sense of the term, 
certainly docs not exist in America, yet we have 
in Boston an institution which protluces very 
similar resuhs, founded by our churches, on a 
liberal plan, in which the expenses are paid from 
the salaries of singers, the whole community are 
judges, and all competent teachers, professors. 
The sum annually distributed by the music com- 
mittees of our churches is very large. I have 
heard it estimated at thirty or forty thousand 
dollars, and when we remember how many choirs 
are paid one thousand dollars, and some of them 
fifteen and seventeen hundred dollars, this will 
not be thought an overstatement. These salaries 
are the prizes which our conservatory oflers to 
those possessing good voices, and who are willing 
to cultivate them. The number of competitors 
is large, and always increasing, but the standard 
of excellence also advances from year to year, 
and in order to obtain the most lucrative places 
not only good voices are required, but careful 
training by solfeggio exercises, such as will ena- 
ble those who apply themselves, under proper 
direction, to be considered not only church sing- 
ers, but vocalists in a wider sense. This gives 
employment to our teachers, the best of whom 
arc constantly occupied, and most liberally paid. 
Thus our Boston Conservatory goes on quietly 
developing and cultivating voices, diffusing 
through all classes an appreciation of correct and 
tasteful vocalization, and placing the cultivation 
of music on the most reliable basis. Let us be 
thankful that so efficient an organization exists. 
Perhaps a better could not be devised than that 
which has grown up insensibly from the wants of 
our churches and the increasing musical taste of 
the community. • 



Dip" The translation of the JJhtory of Music bffore 
Muznri is noces.*arily omitted this week, a» are also some 
extracts In type from Gan Edtn^ and Hl/t/tn, which will 
appear in our next. 
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Musical Intelligence. 

Local. 

^fusicAL Convention. — The annual convention of 
IklcsKrs. Baker and .Iohnson will be iield at the Tremont 
Temple, on Wednesday next. The great organ of the 
We*8rs. Hook will bo uj^ed, and public j>erlbrmaiices 
given every evening, including " Samson," and one of 
^lozart's Masses. 

New Organ at the Tuemont Tejipi.e.— We pee it 
Mated that tlie Me^sr*. Hix)k are just finishing the now 
orpsm in the Tremont Temple Ihill, in this city, which 
will be the largest one ever built in this country. It 
contains four rows of keys and seventy stop"*, ten of 
which belong to the pedal organ, fifteen to the swell, fif- 
teen to the great organ, ten to the choir organ, ^ix to the 
solo orgtm, and fourteen to the couplers and other me- 
chanical contrivances. The total number of pipes will 
be about 8500 —Allat. 

The OrEHA at Castle Gapden. — The opera of 
MiS'inhUo was piven for the third time, on Saturday 
night. It is to be regretted that fo small an nnditory 
should have attended a representation so excellent in 
many respects. In view of the claims of the opera to an 
adequate support, let it be borne in mind that the orches- 
tra includes the best artists in the city, of a calibre such 
ns perform in the chief theatres of Europe. The chorus 
is well disciplined, loud and full, and performs without a 
balk from first to last. The conductor, ^Ir. Muretzek, is 
R man experienced in his business, and unremitting in 
his attentions. And i:o\v tocome to the principal singers 
— the new ones. The tenor, Bemldi, we do not hesitate 
to pronounce the purest, freshest, youngest voice of the 
kind yet heard on the Italian boards of this country. 
He is in quality altogether superior to Roger, to whorn 
■was entrusted the chief part originallv of Meyerbeer's 
Prophete^ at the Grand Opera, Paris. \Ve heard in Ku- 
rope no such tenor voice as Beraldi, Mario of course ex- 
cepted. The SUep air was literally delicious, as ren- 
dered by him, and was encored tumultnously; so the 
grand heroic duet was repented, the audience admitting 



of no denial from the singers. Besides the tenor, the 
new baritone, Groz'nni, is one of the best artists overheard 
hi this country. Why cannot such artists be better en- 
couraged ? Our people should know when something 
suf)crior is given to them, even though it be in the shap>e 
of j'oung gifted artists wlm have not yet made d Euro- 
pean reputation.— A'. Y. Tfibitne, 

Solemnities in Mexico in Memoiiy of Sontag.^ 
On the 13th of July, says the New Orleans Picayune, 
there was pcrfoi-med at the church tie In Proft»a, in the 
city of Mexico, one of those sad and solemn ceremonies 
which ever make a deep impression upon all who assist at 
or witness them. It was the funeral celebration in honor 
of the memory of M'me Ucnrictta Sontng, the countess 
dc Rossi. 

The church was filled to overflowing with the flife of 
the city of Mexico. Among these were the dUUiante of 
both sexe«, devoted to art, lovers of the lyric drama, who 
united with great feeling in this exprcssionof grief at the 
loss of the world-renowned artist. 

A simple catafalque, arranged with consummate taste, 
was elevated in front of the high altar. It w^as covered 
with a black velvet pall, richly bronzed with gold; at each 
corner there was a column, surmounted with a funeral 
urn. bearing religious and appropriate inecriptions, and 
in front was afilxed a beautiful poetical tribute, from the 
pen of Signor Anselmo de la Porilla. 

Above this was displayed a marble bas-relief of great 
merit, the work of the Roman sculptor, Piatti, who had 
succeeded In producing a most speaking portraiture of 
the illustrious cantatrioe. The whole bas-relief is spoken 
of as being full of poetical beauty, and represented the 
allegorical idea of the ascension of the spirit of the 
deceased to the realms of eternal glory. At the four 
corners of the catafalque there were figure* of anpels as 
if on the jwint of-ascending to the skies, llie good taste 
of this monument struck all beholder*, and it was sur- 
mounted with a coflin whereupon was laid a lyre, en- 
twined with immortelle*, mingled with ro«;e« and laurels. 

The church was brilliantly illuminated with more than 
GOO candles. The daylight being excluded, the body of 
the building was as dark, but for the candles, as at 
night. 

The mass for the repose of the soul of the departed was 
led bv M. Jo<e Maria del Barrio, a young eccles'a«stic, 
who holds a verv high rank among the clergy of Mexico. 
In the orean gallery were collected a perfect multitude of 
artists belonging to the two openitic companies now in 
the city, and an excellent orchestra, directed by the Mne- 
stro, Antonio Barilli; and they executed a grand mass by 
Lnigi Ro«i, a work full of profound sejitiment and reli- 
gion* feeling, in the mo<t admirable manner. 

The solos were sung by Signors Salvi and Badiali.both 
of whom acquitted themselves with great ability and 
taste. Marini, Borda*, Beneventano, Rovere, Specchi, 
and other artist*, took parts in the choruses, givmg, of 
course, great effect to the performance. 

In the Mexican papers of the 5th of July, Ihero ap- 
peared a letter addressed to the editors by Count Rossi, 
which we translate: 

" Gentlemen : Will you permit me to use your valuable 
journal to perform the duty of returning my deepest 
thanks to all tho^e persons who have had the pf»odne«s to 
visit me during the illness of my late wife, and to accom- 
pany her remains to her final re*t ? They have all appre- 
ciated the artist, who, on her part, has ever «hown her«elf 
profoundly plensed and pratefnl towards Mexico and its 
nirreeable and intelligent people. The victim of a sacri- 
fice which the derea«cd imposed upon her«elf, as wife 
and mother, her lo«* i» to me one which admits not of 
consolation. Nevertheless, the reflertion that an entire 
community sympathizes with mv erief, will evnr cau*e 
me to preserve the mo«t grateful recollection* of the in- 
habitants of Mexico. I have the honor to be, ^'c, 

" Rossl" 
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TAYLOR'S PIANO FORTE FOR BEGINNERS. 

FIRST STEPS TO THK PIAN'O FORTE ; beJnjr «n Fle- 
mentnrv CnforhlKni for Bpirinners. By OEORGE C, 
TAYLOR, teachpr of the Piano Forte, Harp and Violin. 
Price 75 cent'. Usual dHnctinn to the trad«». For sale by 
F. .T. HUNTTNOTON, 23 Piirk Row, New York. 
M\M D. SULLIVAN, Madison, Ga. 

A. WERNEE & L. J. HOEFFNER, 

DEALERS HI 

No. 265 "WASHINGTON STBEET, 

(CORKES OP WIXTER STREET.) 

PTANO-FORTES, Sernphines, Melndpona, GuItAn, VfoHnn, 
Tenorii, Violonrellofl, Dasfen. Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolos, 
Fir«*((, Accordrons, Scringfl, Bow?, etc. 

We sh«ll keep on hand a grt>at variety of the nhore named 
Instruments, and ftball endeavor to (rive mcisfartion to all 
pnrcha««rs, whether they desire the best snd lii/{hcn priced, 
or the cheapest Instruments. Orders by letter will be carefully 
attended to. 

PIANOS TO LET, TUNED AND REPAIRED. 

Mr. Werner will alw continue to give instruction on tbe 
Piano, Organ, Flute, VioHa and Guitar. Mr. Werner can be 
S4!en at the Sales-room, or In the CTening at his rcKidcnco, No. 
976 Washington St. May 27. 3m 



MEYER & TRETBAR, 
BUFFALO, N. 7. 

ImportcrB of <dforngn Pugic anb ^nblis^tw, 

Kt-ep a large and well selected stoek of both Foreign and 
American Mu.slc. By our direct and regular engagements 
with the principal pubU^>hing houfes In Europe, we are ena- 
bled to supply 

MUSIC-DEAIiERS WITH FORBIGN MU8IC,1 

on as'farorablo terms ax any other house In the United States. 

O* Solo Agents In the United Stttes for the wHl known 
publishing hou.-w of G. M. MEYKR, Jr. of Brunswick, 
Germany, (on whose publlirations we grunt the most profitable 
dijtrount,) whereof we pnrtlcnbirly mention a fine collection of 
OUVERTURKS arranged for the Piano-Forte as Solo land 
Duet, .the favorite works of FESCA, LITOLFF, WINKLER, 
ftc, a complete edition of BEKTIIOVKN'S works for Piano- 
Forte, including all the TRIOS, QUATUORo, SINFONIES, 
&c., arranged by L. WINKLER. Also, the last compositions 
of LISZT, BRUNNER, SPINDLER, HENRY CRAMER, &c. 

Catalogues of G. M. Meyer's publications forwarded gratis 
toTany part of the United Sutes, if desired, by 

MEYER & TBETBAR, 

Angl2 8m 804 Main St. Bofialo. 

G. ANDRf: & 00. 
FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 

GIRARD HOVSR BUII«D1NGS, 



Julyl 



RiNTQ sraexr, abotb chbstkut, 

PIIILADELPniA. 



John Biinyan Still Lives I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

TDK KKTIRE AKD INIUITABLI ALLBGORT OF 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 Inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STBEL, by Andrews, cont«Ining 2S0 human figures, benides all 
the scenes through which Christian parsed, on his Journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunynn. Erery Christian family should haTS 
this splendid production of humnn genius. 

Testimomals of the strongest nature, too nnmcrous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publl.oher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JKWKTT, Pnbll«l&er. 

GEO E. SICKELS is TRX onlt aothorixbd Aobitt ros Bob- 
ton. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he kefpy the Engraving for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Framefl, deMgued expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Not. 12. 

N. D. COTTON. 

IMPOHTER AMD DEALKR IN 

English, French, and American Stationery, 

DRAWING & PAINTIKG MATERIALS, 

No* 13 Tremont Row, Boston* 

%* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 

16 if 



FROM THE ORKAT MASTERS. 

MENDELSSOHN. 
Six Songs without WordK, complete in seren books,. . .each 76 

]{ondn CnpricriosA, .50 

The Tempcranients, f^xvn Chamcteristique Pieces, 1.00 

The Gift, six easy piecci<, 62 

LISZT. 

Oalop Kurse, 60 

Kemmi'trenre^ from Lncla di Mmmcrmoor, 60 

liomanres de Fmnz Schubert, viz : — 

No. 1, Elogv des larmrs, 25 

" 2, La Pnste, 25 

" 8, La Fille du Pecheur 25 

THALBERQ. 

Fanta.«da sur themes de Moik, 1.25 

L'Art du Chnnt applique an Piano, viz : — each 75 

No. 1, Quatuor, I FurltnnI de IMliiji. 
" 2. Tre Gtorni, Air de PergoI6se. 
" 3 Adelaide de Beethoven. 
** 4 Air d'EgllMi du Chantour Stradella. 
" 6 Lncrynio.w tir/> du Ilrqulcm de Mozart, Duo dea 

Norea de Fi;rHro de Mozart. 
** 6 Perrh6 mi Ounrdi e Piangi, Duetto de Zelm Ira d« 
Rossini. 

IjC Tremolo, 62 

Pr.iyer from Moses in Egypt, 126 

Viola, Mclodie, 25 

CHOPIN. 

Grand Tal.«o rrilliante, 60 

March Funcbre, Piano Duet, 87 

Tarenlelle 60 

HENSELT. 

Chanson de Printemps, (Song of Spring,) 60 

La Gondola, Etude, 26 

DOHLER. 

Demicre Pens^e Musicale de BeiUiji, 7S 

Eli.Mre d'Amore, Fantasia, 60 

I Puritanl, Fantaaia, 69 

Nocturne, 81 

Trot des Cbuvalicr Gardes March 2( 

Published by 

Oliver Ditflon, 115 Washingfoit St. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
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In all its TariouB branches, 

KSATIiT AND FBOMFTIiir EXECT7TBD, 

BY EDWAUD T.. BAT.CH, 

^Slte Sournal of fSivait, No. 21 ^clbool Zt 

The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awnrdcd hlra by the tfara. 
Charitable Merhanlc AfnociatioD for fuperior workjnansbipi 
may be leen at his office. 

07* MUSIC prepared for Stereotyplnfl^. 



NOW READY, 

THE GBEAT WOBK OF THE YEAB, 

MOORE'S 
GOmPIiETi: ENCYCIiOPiEDIA 



A work which has ooet the indefatigable compiler fifteen 
years of arduous labor, assisted by some of the mo^t distio- 
piished celebritiee in the musical world. ThlA splendid work, 
so indispensable not only to the prol^ssional musician, but to 
every amateur, is comprised in one elegant royal octaTO toI- 
ume, of 1004 pages, double columns, and contains the Biogiir 
phloi of upwards of 

4COO MU8ICIANB! 

Comprising the moet distinguished Composers and Performers 
who have ever lived. 

A. Complete Blcttonary of over 
6000 MUSICAL TERMS, 
With ftill deflnltiona. A Complete History of the 

SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 

From the earlie-ot times to the present A Aill description of 

All Known Musical InBtmments, - 

with the da^es of their Invention, and their Seales. Treatises 
on HARMONY and TUOROUaH BAS^, ftc. &c. 

A Book Intended to cover the ivliole 
of musical Science. 



JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July 29 BOSTON. 

E. R. BLANCHARD. 

Tl&AC1iE.K OF T1&¥1 PIANO AND OKGAN. 

D7TERM8 MODERATX. 

Besidenoe, 24 "West Oedar Street. 
Rfftrtnc*^ Geo. J. Wbbb, Esq. May 20. 

Signer AUGUSTO BENDEIiABI, 

(from nafleb,) 

TEACHER OF SINOINa. 

Besidenoe, 'Winthrop Hoiue, Boston. 
May 18 tf 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF IHIJSIG, 

965 iJlTasl&ljtcton Street, Boston. 

Oct. 18. 8b 

"^ Germanla Serenade Band* 

THE SERVICES 0? THIS ASSOCIATION ean he secured 
by applying to 

H. B TELTOW, AgfiU. 
iiUtf SO Fayette Street 

CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



1¥ A RE Rooms, 

TREMONT STREET, 



Apr 29 
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BOSTON. 



i:^ MUSICAL EXCHANGE. ^£1 

IVB ARB: NOIV RBADT TO SELIi 



AT WHOLESALE Ain) EETAIL, 

ON FAR BETTER TERNS THAN ANT 
OTHER HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES. 



UaTing fUlly completed our arrangements both at home and 
abroad, we are now enabled to offer advaotagce superior to 
thoee of any other houee in the trade. By recent engagements 
with the principal publlahing hoowa in Germany, France, 
England and America, we shall receiTe all new Music as soon 

as published Our stock embraces the standard works of all 

European composers, being the largest collection Af Forxiqji 
Music cTer presented to the American public. Besides, we 
shall keep constantly on hand all 

AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 

Together with 

Fiano-Fortes, Organs, Melodeons, 

llQSlc-lloxes^ llclronomes^ 

Portrait! &/ Busti of DUtinguUhed Xusieiani, &e. 

Our dealings with other bouws, both In Europe and Ame- 
rica, are such, that wo are enabled to sell, at wholesale and 
retail, on the most farorable terms. 

Onr own Publications are of the first order, and no piece 
will be issued from our houm that does not posMss decided 
musical merit. Haring personally devoted many jcars to the 
study of Music, both In Europe and in this country, we enjoy 
peculiar adTantagos OTcr those publishers who ars not musi- 
cians. 

[TP-TO COMPOSERS. 

All compositions accepted for publication we pay for, and 
we feel confident that our terms will be satlcfoetory. Onr 
object is to encourage natlre talent. 



f-lie StnhrK %t\nsA. for \\t ^mn-tnxit 

Is published by us, and Is fast taking the place of cTery other 
work, as an Instrucfion Book for the Plauo. 

Onr Catalogue of Foreign Music, together with a list of onr 
own Publications will be forwarded (gratis) to any address, if 
desired. 

MUSICAL EXCHANOE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston, 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

PROPRIETOR. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Mr 0. DITSON'fl, 116 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 282 Washington St. 

BxrBftEircis. 
John S. Dwight, bq. (Mrs. Famham, 

0. Ditson, Kiq. | 6 Copeland st. Rozbury. 

N. Richanlson, F«q. ' Epes Sargpnt, Ejh]. 

A. Berry, Esq 28 Pearl St. i Kct Mr. Huntington. 
J. A. Hanson, Esq , 6 Both st Hon. J. J. Clarke, 27 Stafe st 
H. Crocker, Esq. 6 Shawmut aT. I J nly 1 



ABOFBAII'O SINOEB.— A Young Lady desires a 
place as Soprano in a Quartet Choir in one of the churches 
In this city. A rare opportunity may Le heard of by inquiring 
kt this office. July 22. 



OEOBQE J. WEBB & GO'S 

PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 

Chambers, No. 3 IVInter Street, Boston. 

T this Fx'r.bllfhment may be found an elegant andj;zten- 
L sire n.-.><.rtment of 

PIANOFORTKS, 

at all pi ices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
ir rlic essential propArties of Tone. Tourh, Power, Durability, 
S-> le, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 

XELODEOKS AND 0TTITAB8. 

Mr. Webb's long experience in the profeasion of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it ioconrenient to Tirit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well serred by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument deslrvd,) as by personal 
examination ; and thora who may faTor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb's best Judg- 
ment in their fitror. Any instrument ordered can be ez> 
changed if it does not suit. 

37- SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS' PRICES. 

.... AOBKTB FOB. . . . 

Lights, Xewton &u Bradbvry'i Pianos, New Tork. 
Ballet, Davii 6b Co.^s do. Boston. 

OooAman 6b Baldwin's Xslodeons. 

Feb 19 6m 

JUtler-pow, jHugft anj 3ob grfnting-^flla, 



ADOLFH KIELBLOCK, 



No. 30 ASH STREET, BOSTON. 

(t7-Commnnications may be left at Mr. Ditson^s mivie store, 
No. 115 Washington Street. June 10. 



MX7SICAL NOnCB. 

T. BRTCHER. Teacher of the Orpin. Pianft-Forte and 
Singing. ha^itiK rlf*cd hli» rnnn«»rflon a» OrganlMf of the Bow- 
dnln Skiuan* rhnrrh. h»in n-moTcd to No 7»i Trpinont Row, 
where he will be happy t« receive applications for lus serri^es 
as OrgHnist and Tearhor of Music. Je 24 

IIEUrS* PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTC. 

THE MANUFACTURER is in p ows ess lon of namemaii testi- 
monials trom distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly ImproTHi ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Moslc to an examination of U* superiority, ii* solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 306 Washington St.^ Boston. 
Apr. 10. Cf 

D. B. NEWHALL. 

KANUFAOTUBEB AND DEAI^B JXf 
PIANO FORTE8, 

Ho. 344 Waahlnffton Street, Boston. 

PUyO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, f TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 



MANUEL FENOIiIiOSA, 

PROFESSOR OF MXTSTC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Obat'b Block, corner of Waahlnflen 

and Summer Streets. 

Rf/fTfnefs. 
Messrs. CmcxxKnto, J. P. Jewrrr. Oio. Pukcraed, Boalon. 
Messrs. Gxoaoi Pbabodt, B. H. SU4BEB, Salem. 

Jan. 21. Sm. 



ZI^XTJSZI, 



HANIST Ain) TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his serrices as an Instructor in the higher branehee 
of I*iano playing. Mr H. mav l>e nddmssed at the musie 
stores of Natrmi Kichardso?i, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Rbkd ft Co 17 Tremont Row. 

Rbf nuHOtt :— Mrs. C. W. luring, 38 Mt. Temon St. 
Miss K. E. Prinrr. Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 SoutTi St. 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 

PIANOS! PIANOSI PIANOSI 
BARQAINS IN PIANOS. 

The subscrilMrs hare In store new German Rosewood B3i 
octave Pianos, at f 200 Warranted fully ^qnal to the Boston 
and New York pianos, and one hundred dollars cheaper. 

G. P. RERD A Co. 

Jnly 8. 18 Tremont St., opposite the Mnsenm. 

MUe. 0A6BIELLE BE LA HOTTE 

oim 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

▲HD MAT Bl ADDEBSSBD AT 

Fbb.4 Sm 55 HANCOCK STREET. 

Mr. OTTO DBESEL 

Will xetnm to Boston by the llrst of October, when he wUI be 
prepared to receiTe pupils ou the piano-forte. 
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A Beriew of the Hiatory of Hmio before 
Hozart. 

BT A. OULIBICnEFF. 
(CoBtlniHd Itom t- 139 ) 
Bacb, Handbl and Gluck, three names, 
whkb no German pen vill write doirn witbout 
pride, mark the entrance or ascendancy of a new 
people in tbe history of moiic. I say a new peo- 
ple, and not d new school, for where in the world 
«r« two men to be found, who have less the ap- 
peaiMce of brother* of one school ibAn Bach 
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and Gluck? Theycontraatin all things. What 
they hare in common is, that at tbe same rime 
with Handel they arrived at definitite results 
In the art of composition. Before them music 
had nothing definitive eicept the choral song 
of Falestbina. No sooner have the develop- 
ments of any Esthetic itrivinjr reached their goal, 
than iu creations, as the substance of the whole, 
and as the monuments of tbe complete and fin- 
nished beauties of the kind, pass out of the trans- 
ition state and grow stronp in the clasaical stability 
of mjuterpieces, over which Time can have no 
power, Noce there is nothing more in them to 
■Iter. Time will deal with the monumental scores 
pr«cisely ai with the Grecian statues, which other 
ravages besides its own have spared. It will lend 
them a somewhat darker coloring, to be tare, but 
it will letive untouched the formi, wherein artists, 
in spile of all their strivings to achieve the best, 
will always be compelled to recognise the type of 
true perfection. It was an immeasurable advan- 
tage for tbe Germans, that they came last They 
had always followed in the footsteps of the nations 
that gavo the tone, the Belgians and Italians; 
Ihey merely needed to take odb leap forward, to 
go by these, and this leap brought them to the 

All branches and eodeavoun of the art, ex- 
cepting instrumental music, reached Ibeir perfec- 
tion singig, towards the middle of tbe eighteenth 
century. The fugued and the melodic style, 
which some masters had failed in their elTorts to 
amalgamate, now repelled each other tbe more 
vigorously, since each had produced genuine mas- 
terpieces in its way. A very strict division line 
separated tbe contrapuntists from)tbe melodists, so 
that the composers formed two hostile eampi. 
The headtjoarters of the former were in Germany, 
of (be latter in Italy. The rivalry and warm 
feeling, that existed between them appears in the 
didactic and polemical writings of that lime. Even 
the historians allowed themselves to be carried 
away by this party spirit. Bdrkkt inclines to 
the side of tbe opera, which, to the great disad- 
vantage of the reader and the work, fills and ap- 
propriates to itself nearly his entire fourth volume 
(covering the whole of tbe ITlb and 18th cen- 
turies), FonKEL'B partiality to tbe contrapuntal 
stylo is even much more sensible. The theorist, 
J. J. RoDSSEAD, despises the fugue as a relic of 
musical barbarism. The theorist, Mabfurq, 
lod(9 down pityingly upqn tbe galante munc. 
With our present views, a contrapuntist, who 



should rei>ard only counterpoint, or a melodist, 
who should regard only melody Id bis art, would 
pass for only half of a compoeer; and should a 
controversy arise between them, founded on tha 
difference in their occupadon, their knowledge 
and their taste, we, who possesi strong weapon* 
□f attack against both, should know beforehand 
that these incomplete musicians would be aliko 
powerle» to defend themselves. This is already 
proved by tha exclusives of the last century, and 
is still proved by thoK of our own century, who 
have not the same grounds of exouse. 

For ounelves, we have no concern in the con- 
trovcraj ; on the contrary we are greatly concern- 
ed in instituting a closer investigation as to hoi* 
the contrapuntal and melodic styles maintained a 
stale of utter separation, at a time immedialelf 
preceding the appearance of Moeart. Present 
considentiont prompt this inquiry, which tha 
purpose of this book moreover make* our duty. 
In answering a question of art, we undertake at 
the same time to solve a biographical problem at 
the highest interest It Is (be following: 

All the great compoeers, who have passed in 
review before u*, since the origin of tbe Art, 
shared in their own lifetime the honors they de- 
served ; all enjoyed their fame, as well those, whose 
claims posterity bat CO nRrmed, as the much greater 
member whose talents had been overprized by their 
contemporaries. Palestbina saw the eternal city 
bow before bim, and what was still mora flattering, 
his very rivals, if any such he could have had. 
The inscription: Muiicm Pnncept adomi his tomb, 
which was opened for bim beneath the marble slab* 
of St. Peter's, at the foot of the altar. ButD, 
court organist and composer to Queen EtUabelh, 
received in his own country all, to which he could 
lay claim. Carisstmi and Scarlatti were 
honored as the Grst teachers of their epoch, which 
joyfully derived profit from their inttructioni, and 
paid its teachers with recognition and enthusiasm, 
without forgetting the solid gold. Leo, loo, the 
director of the conservatory at Naples saw him- 
self recognized as tbe first musician on that claMia 
soil of music. Bacb passed always for an ora- 
cle in the circle of the initialed, whereof he strove 
to bo ihe focus. Kandel for forty years long 
ruled old England ; and France, alto adopting 
a stranger as the national composer, was not lesi 
lavish of its honors and rewards toward* Glucs, 
who left a fortune of three hundred thousand flo- 
rins at the material product of his laurels. Thaw, 
if my memory does not deceive me, are about all 
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the crowned heads in music until Haydn, and 
Haydn, like the others, met with recognilion in 
his lifetime. 

After these comes a musician, the greatest of 
them all, since he includes all in himself, the uni- 
yersal heir of the centuries. This one is neglected 
by his fatherland and left to himself; Europe 
scarcely knows him. Burney, in his history, 
which appeared in 1789, does not dwell upon 
Mozart, the son ; he merely cites him among the 
German musicians, whose names he has collected. 
One solitoi^ city lavishes its applause on Don 
Giovanni ; one solitary man recognizes the all- 
overtopping place, which the subject of this work 
assumes among the living and the dead. All the 
compensation, which the century believes itself 
to owe him, consists in a situation for life as sup- 
ernumerary, with the right of burial in the com- 
mon grave ! Who can explain to us so singular 
a fate? Biographical facts can tell us nothing; 
musical scores alone make answer; but the an- 
swer will appear to us less clear, the more wc are 
in the condition to understand it ; and for its un- 
derstanding we require above all a correct esti- 
mate of what is commonly called learned and 
light music. This will form the subject of our 
reflections, of which we have above spoken and 
which are now to follow. 

To arrive at satisfactor}' results in such matters, 
we must examine the fugued and the melodic 
style from a double point of view, both in them- 
selves intrinsically and io their relative impression 
on their hearers, both on the objective and the 
subjective side. It is not my plan to decide be- 
tween Feter and Paul, whose individual tastes, 
systematically adduced, would prove nothing ; my 
purpose is, to show why a tbing, which pleases 
and must {)lease Paul, displeases and must dis- 
please Peter. 

It is a fact proved by history and proved by 
daily experience, that the contrapuntal forms 
sound naturally hostile to the ear; that they in- 
variably repel the person, who does not under- 
stand their mystery and who is not accustomed to 
them; and that, so long as they prevailed to the 
exclusion of melody, there were no amateurs or 
lovers of music in the present sense of the word. 
The men, who loved music without having learned 
it, held to the music of the people. On the other 
hand it is also proved, that, when the melodic 
style, and with it dilettantism, Appeared, the most 
learned theorists and greatest composers, down 
to Handel and Bach inclusive, continued to 
re<mrd the fusue as the most beautiful and noble 
product of the musical art. 

Under these circumstances it will be seen, that 
the contest between the learned musicians and the 
man who judges simply by the ear, must have 
had its beginning with Count Vernio and the 
Madrigalists ; which was in fact the case. All 
that was ever said about it may be summed up 
somewhat as follows : *' To whom docs it belong 
to judge of music ? to us, who have made it the 
study of our lives, who number some of your own 
men under our standard, and who, some of us, 
have laid down the rules ? or to you, who scarce- 
ly know the first elements of music, if indeed you 
know any thing at all about It V " This was and 
is and ever will be the quintessence of the argu- 
ment of the learned. Tiiis seems reasonable 
enough ; but hear what the unlearned ones re- 
ply : " Yes, if the question was about the Inte- 
gral Calculus or the Transcendental Metaphysics, 



you would say rightly ; but it is the question of 
an art, and what an art ? of Music, which God 
has evidently not made for you alone. Poetry, 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture have likewise 
their artistic mysteries. But does this prevent 
even the most ordinary minds from understanding 
and sincerely admiring a Racine, a Schiller, 
a Byron, a Rafaelle, or a Michael Angelo? 
It is the very peculiarity of the truly Beautiful, 
that, like the sun, the light of all eyes, it shines 
for every understanding. Everybody feels this. 
Is it so with your fuguists ? You tell us, that wc 
do not understand them ; good, but it is just this 
that breaks their wand. We possess like you the 
feeling of the harmonic law, which is a law of na- 
ture and entirely in accordance with the human 
organization ; this feeling has been developed in us 
through the prolonged enjoyment, which melodi- 
ous and expressive, in a word true music yields; 
but inasmuch as none of us, in spite of repeated 
listening, have derived any enjoyment from the 
Fugue, it follows, that the style stands in plain 
and perpetual contradiction with this very Uiw of 
nature, and consequently is a mere relic of musical 
barbarism, a prejudice that has grown old with 
musicians ; and that it has no value but its diffi- 
culty for the man who occupies himself with it. 
The fugue is the ungrateful masterpiece of a good 
harmonist* This a saying of one of your own 
men, Rousseau, the theorist and composer, one 
who had your discernment, without your preju- 
dices. jBas/a." 

These too have reason, you will say perhaps, 
No, not entirely so, respected reader. If thou 
thyself had pronounced such a judgement, I 
should by all means tell thee, that thou proceed- 
est from false premises. Music is an Art. But 
we must not forget to add, a Science too, which 
would have altogether altered thy conclusions. 
The objection, that the other arts have likewise 
their technical or learned side, proves only that, 
in order to enjoy them, one must possess the re- 
quisite knowledge. Thus the proof is against 
thee. To understand the Poet, one must at least 
know the language, in which he has written ; for 
no translation will ever teach thee to know him. 
To understand a Painter, one must have at least 
acquired a notion of the laws of perspective and 
of optics ; but with this preparatory knowledge 
thou art still very far from being able to distin- 
guish all the types of ideal and visible beauty, 
wanting deeper knowledge. The distinction be- 
tween Music and the other arts lies here : the 
knowledge it requires, before it can be compre- 
hended in the totality of its types, is far less 
general, because it is beyond all proportion much 
more difficult to master. If thou sayest every 
one is qualified to judge of Schiller, Raf- 
FAELLE and Michael Angelo, thou usest a 
figure of rhetoric, called Synecdoche, whereby 
the whole is taken for the part, or vice versed. In 
logic rhetoric is superfluous. Thy every one is 
the millionth part of the human race ; it consists 
of the rich, the cultivated and the learned, who 
own libraries, buy pictures and support elegant 
dwellings, — of the class, to which thou thyself be- 
longest. But ask the people ; read Schiller's "Re- 
signation " to a respectable sausage-manufacturer, 
and he will exclaim : What the devil is that 1 
Give an Apollo to a market-woman to admire, 
and she will tell you, that the sculptor is a block- 
head, the God is blind. Farther and still more 
keenly insulting observations perhaps they will 



utter or keep to themselves about the lover of 
Daphne. Show a painting of the most learned 
conception to some Chinese mandarin, a patron 
of the fine arts ; he will burst out into laughter, 
since the faces appear to him clean on one side 
and besmeared with black and blue upon l^tbe 
other ; the background of the picture will form 
a sort of etagtrCy and the figures, which he will 
take for dwarfs and giants, will seem to him to be 
dancing round on top of one another. He will 
tell them with constrained complaints : Good sir, 
you are making merry with the people. 

What if thy case with regard to the Fugue, — 
thou, who art a man of the world, and bast ac- 
quired sufficient knowledge, and kept the run of 
all the literature, the arts, the paintings, the dra- 
matic and the concert music, — what if it were the 
same with the Chinese man's as regards that pic- 
ture? 

Unpractised eyes sec in the picture lomething 
very different from what they were intended to 
see. It is easy to prove, that the perceptions of 
the organ of hearing are subject to the same ma- 
terial errors; only the mind can correct them m 
the case of seeing more quickly and more easily 
than in the case of hearing. 

Two causes, which by close connection and by 
mutual reaction blend their effects, make the Fu- 
gue a veritable monster in the ear of a not very 
musical hearer. The first is the manifold or com- 
posite unity of the Fugue ; the second is the kind 
of chords which this double-faced unity intro- 
duces. The one suppresses the sense of the mu- 
sic for the hearer, of whom we speak ; the other 
does more ; it makes it hateful to him ; and both 
contribute to produce materially different impres- 
sions from what it was intended he should hear. 

In the melodic style, where the unity of the 
' ^ composition lies in the unity of the principal me- 
lody, the song, the chords and the figures of the 
accompaniment make but one. You separate them 
as lithe in the impressions you receive, as you do 
a beautiful woman from the various articles of her 
toilet, in the total impression which she makes 
when she presents herself. It costs small pains to 
comprehend this simple unity. You yield your- 
self up to the flow of the simple melody ; yoa 
listen altogether passively, and the enjoyment 
seeks you of itself, without your having to run 
after it. 

The Fugue imposes altogether different condi- 
tions on the hearer. Here is no melodic and 
rhythmic unity, to lead one on infallibly. Two, 
three, four themes are perceptible, each with a 
different aspect and a different movement ; each 
claims an equal portion of the ear's attention; and, 
to continue our former simile, it is no longer a 
head or a single portrait, which you have before 
you ; but artfully arranged groups, whose separate 
figures emulate each other in character, expres- 
sion and importance. This occasions no difficul- 
ties in a picture, I know very well ; for one has 
time to study an immoveable canvass. But un- 
fortunately the figures of a composer use their 
legs ; they run away from you, as swift as thought, 
changing their looks and attitudes each moment. 
One must beware ; whichever theme he may se- 
lect out of this moving labyrinth for a leading 
thread, it will prove no better than an ignus fa- 
tuus to him, if he lose sight of the other, the com- 
panion themes. Let him seek to overtake them 
in their flight; lot him impress upon his brain 
their individual features as well as their collective 
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physiognomy ; let him follow them through the 
labyrintliinc windings and seeming divergence of 
their courses to the aesthetic goal, whereto they 
arc all striving, and he will find the meaning of 
the musical picture, the composite unity, the idem 
et varinm^ which forms its device. 

But to be able in this way to understand seve- 
ral persons speaking at one, the car must possess 
something of Cresar's faculty, who dictated seven 
letters at once to as many scribes. One must pos- 
sess a power of musical discrimination, which the 
happiest talents do not lend, unless they have 
been cultivated by the actual practice and the 
tlieoretic study of the art Only a good musician 
can so divide his attention, and at his pleasure 
listen to the details, without ever losing the whole. 
This I call the learned or active listening, which 
is conscious of its free will and of the ability to 
use it Moreover there are works, which even 
the most dexterous with a single or with several 
hearings cannot wholly comprehend. But what 
does the musician do in that case ? lie brinjrs 
the cyea to the aid of the cars ; he reads the work 
in the score ; he executes it in his head, as oflen 
as he pleases, whereby the work becomes as clear 
to him as any minuet or song. If then with all 
the necessary means he does not understand it, 
the fault lies not in him. But what is there lef\ of 
a Fugue to a dilettante, who is not qualified to 
hear it as it must be heard, still less to read a score 
written in the contrapuntal style ? Vague and 
utterly false impressions, obscurities, in short ab- 
solutely nothing. The only work in this style, 
into whose meaning he has power to penetrate, if 
go farther, is perhaps the "Chaos " of Haydn. 

[To be ooDtinued ] 
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Organ Building in New England. 

From Moore^B Enejrclopaedlaof Hiulo. 

The progress of our countrymen in organ build- 
ing has been every way satisfactory and flattering, 
and would seem to have quite exceeded the ex- 
pectation formerly entertained by many of the 
old professional men. So far as regards the mere 
mechanical construction of the organ, doubtless it 
is a trade which may be taught and learned, like 
that of the carpenter, the cabinet maker, or the 
machinist But the mechanical construction of 
his instrument, whatever may be its difficulties, is 
but a part of the work of the true organ builder. 
He must have genius and skill to invent and de- 
vise such plans, proportions, and combinations, for 
his various stops and pipes, and a capacity so to 
voice and tune them, tnat the greatest possible 
musical effect may be produced from his instru- 
ment Hence organ building has been very pro- 
perly considered a liberal art, in as much as it 
demands, in the words of an intelligent musical 
writer, ** original genius and cultivated taste, uni- 
ted with knowledge, practice, and experience, and 
a musical ear delicately sensible to the perfec- 
tion of tone and tune." 

William M. Groodrich is admitted, on all hands, 
to have been the first American organ builder 
worthy of the name, although there were several 

Eersons in New England who carried on the 
usiness before his time. The first organ built 
in America was built by Edward Bromfield, Jr., 
in Boston, in 1745. In 1752 Mr. Thomas John- 
ston bitilt an organ for Christ Church, Boston. 
The first foreign organ ever put up in Boston is 
presumed to have been the one erected in King's 
Chapel in the year 1714. The Messrs. Hook 
have now in their possession a remnant of one •f 
Johnston's instruments, formerly in the Episcopal 
church at Salem. On the front, or name board, 
there is an inscription in German text, executed 
in ivory, as follows: ** Thomas Johnston fecit, 
Boston, Nov. Anglorum, 1 754." It was a small 
organ, with one bank of keys and six stops. 



Johnston died about 1 768, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Josiah Leavitt, in early life a practising phy- 
sician. Dr. Leavitt was enjifaTOd m the busmess 
for a number of years. Afler him came Mr. 
Henry Pratt, of Winchester, New Hampshire, 
who died in 1849. Mr. Pratt had built about 
twenty-three small church organs and some nine- 
teen chamber organs, when Mr. Goodrich made 
his appearance. This talented artist was born in 
Templeton, Mass., in 1777 ; went to Boston about 
the year 1799, and continued in business there up 
to the time of his death, in 1833. It was Mr. 
Goodrich who gave a character to the art of organ 
building in this country, and constructed such in- 
struments as rendered importation from Europe 
(to any extent) unnecessary. The writer of a 
very interesting memoir of Mr. Goodrich, and of 
the progress of the art in New England, says : 

" Persons remarkable for ingenuity or enter- 
prise, who originate useful inventions and im- 
Eroveinents, or who introduce and establish new 
ranches of business and of the mechanic arts, 
may be ranked among our most useful citizens. 
They contribute, in an eminent degree, to the 
public prosperity, and to the rapid advance of the 
nation not only in wealth and power, but in those 
attributes which command influence and respect 
among the nations of Europe. To this class of 
citizens may justly be referred Mr. William M. 
Groodrich. lie was well and extensively known 
as an ingenious, self-taught mechanic, and particu- 
larly as an excellent organ builder. His instru- 
ments are to be found in churches in every part of 
the Union, and even far beyond its limits. Mr. 
Goodrich was curious and inquisitive, not only in 
mechanics, but in other branches of knowledge ; 
and he studied and investigated whatever inter- 
ested him with great perseverance and attention. 
He had originally a fine musical ear. In early 
life he improved this faculty, both by study and 
practice, and he was ever afterwards extremely 
fond of music. This union of the mechanical 
and the musical taste and faculty naturally led 
him, when the opportunity offered, to undertake 
the conitruction of organs. It was the united 
love of these arts which constantly urged him on, 
made him overcome every difficulty, and raised 
him to that height of excellence which he finally 
attained." 

Mr. Goodrich built his first church organ in 
Boston for Bishop Chevereux, of the Catholic 
Church, in 1805. This instrument he, in 1822, 
removed, and in its place set up a much larger 
and better one. ** Soon after commencing busi- 
ness," says the writer of the memoir alluded to, 
" he was appointed to clean, repair, and put in 
tune, two or three excellent English organs, then 
in Boston, and afterwards others in other places. 
From the opportunities which making those re- 
pairs afibrdeu him he derived great and impor- 
tant advantages. His previous scales and plans, 
being mostly contrived by himself, were necessa- 
rily imperfect and incomplete. He had now the 
power of improving them. He carefully inspected 
the work of the best of these foreign organs, ob- 
served the contrivance and arrangement of the 
several parts, and took the dimensions and pro- 
portians of the pipes and other portions of the 
interior. All, or most of these, he introduced, at 
various times into his own organs ; and, afler due 
trial, adopted such as he deemed the best for his 
own future use." 

" It is highly creditable," continues the writer, 
" to Mr. Goodrich and his pupils, that during the 
whole period of his being in business, (from 1805 
to 1833,) and notwithstanding the violent preju- 
dice which existed, for a long time, against Amer- 
ican manufactures, and in favor of every thing 
that was English, only three church organs were 
imported into Boston from abroad. Two of these, 
by Fruin, of London, are said not to be remark- 
able for excellence. The third, built by Elliot, of 
London, for the Old South Church, in 1822, is 
considered to be a very superior instrument It 
cost the society seven thousand one hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars." 

Soon af\cr Mr. William M. Goodrich coift- 
menced business in Boston, his brother Ebenezer 
went into his manufactory to learn the business 
in Boston, finally set up on his own account, and 



built quite a number of instruments, mostly o 
small size. About the year 1807, Mr. Thomas 
Appleton, who had served a regular apprentice 
ship with a cabinet maker, entered into the em 
ployment of Mr. W. M. Goodrich, and continuec 
with him several years. Mr. Appleton then form 
ed a connection in business with Mr. Babcock, ( 
piano-forte maker, and two persons by the nam( 
of Hayt — under the name of Hayts, Babcock, % 
Applelon. They took a building in Milk Street 
Boston, and commenced manufacturing organ; 
and piano-fortes. In the course of a year, Mr 
Goodrich was induced to join the establishment 
and attend to the voicing and tuning of the in 
struments — the most delicate and difficult part o 
the organ building, and a part for which the great 
est amount of mere mechanical skill will aiwayi 
be found insufficient if it be not coupled with ori 
ginal genius and taste. 

The Milk Street firm, after undergoing varioui 
changes, was finally, in 1820, dissolved. Mr. Ap 
pleton took a building in another situation, an( 
continued the business on his own account Th( 
first three organs he built were voiced and tunec 
by Ebenezer Goodrich. One of these was after 
wards re voiced and tuned by Corri, an English 
man, who came over with the Old South Churcl 
organ. Corri was employed by Mr. Appleton 
in voicing and tuning, for several years, and wa 
probably one of the most talented men he eve 
had with him. Mr. Appleton has built, since hi 
first went into business, a large number of organs 
many of them, undoubtedly, very good instru 
mcnts. He afterwards, we believe, formed a con 
nection with a young builder by the name o 
Warren, under the firm of Appleton & Warren 
Mr. Warren afterwards commenced business fo: 
himself at Montreal, Canada East. 

About the year 1831, the art of organ bulldinj 
in America began to receive a new impulse 
Messrs. E. & G. G. Hook commenced business ii 
Boston about this time, and they had previously 
carried on the business in Salem, where they hac 
already built for various persons nineteen organs 
The elder Hook was, at the age of sixteen, ai 
apprentice to the celebrated W. M. Goodricb 
many of the peculiar qualities of whose mind h< 
seems to possess in an eminent de^ee — such a 
great inquisitiveness and ingenuity m mechanics 
united with a constant disposition to introduce 
new features in his method of construction, an( 
to seize upon all foreign improvements deemed t( 
. be of any value. 

William Nutting, Jr., formerly of Randolph 
Vt, in 1853. opened a lar^e organ establishmen 
at Bellows Falls, Vt He nad previously built \ 
number of organs, which have been considered a 
good as any built in the country. 

There were, in 1853, in Boston and its imnie 
diate vicinity, four extensive organ factories, viz 
Appleton's at Reading, Steven's at East Cam 
bridge, Simmpns' (Mr. William B. D. Simmons wa 
for many years in the employ of Mr. Appleton 
before commencing manufacturing on his owi 
account) on Causeway Street, and Hook's oi 
Leverett Street John Mackay was connecte( 
with Mr. Appleton in 1810. In 1812, on accoun 
of the embargo which existed during the war, i 
portion of the material, (tin, zinc, and ivory, 
used by organ builders, became so scarce that i 
could not be obtained, except at an almost ruinou 
expense ; consequently this branch of manufac 
tures experienced a temporary decline. 



Wood Sounds. 

[Prom " Walden,'* by H. D. Thoreau.] 

Sometimes, on Sundays, I heard the bells, th< 
Lincoln, Acton, Bedford or Concord bell, whei 
the wind was favorable, a faint, sweet, and, as i 
were, natural melody, worth importing into th( 
wilderness. At a sufiicient distance over \\v 
woods this sound acquires a certain 'vibrator; 
hum, as if the pine needles in the horizon wer 
tl\e strings of a harp which it swept All soun< 
heard at the greatest possible distance, produce 
one and the same effect, a vibration of the uni 
versal lyre, just as the intervening atmospher 
I makes a distant ridge of earth interesting to ou 
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iyes by the azare tint it imparts to it. There 
?ame to me in this case a melody which the air 
lad strained, and which had conversed with ev- 
iry leaf and needle of the wood, that portion of 
he sound which the elements had taken up and 
nodulated and echoed from vale to vale. The 
!cho is, to some extent, an orij2:inal sound, and 
:herein is the ma^c and charm of it. It is not 
nerely a repetition of what was worth repeating 
n the bell, out partly the voice of the wood ; the 
lame trivial words and notes sung by a wood- 
lymph. 

At even in (T, the distant lowing of some cow in 
he horizon beyond the woods sounded sweet and 
nelodious, and at first I would mistake it for the 
voices of certain minstrels by whom I was some- 
imes serenaded, who might be straying over hill 
md dale ; but soon I was not unpleasantly disap- 
)ointed when it was prolonged into the cheap 
md natural music of the cow. I do not mean to 
)e satirical, but to express my appreciation of 
ho^ youths' singing, when I state that I per- 
;eived clearly that it was akin to the music of the 
'ow, and they were at length one articulation of 
JJature. 

Regularly at half-past seven, in one part of the 
lummer, after the evening train had gone by, the 
n^hippoorwills chanted their vespers for half an 
lOur, sitting on a stump by my door, or upon the 
*idge pole of the house. They would begin to 
ling almost with as much precision as a clock, 
vithin five minutes of a particular time, referred 
o the setting of the sun, every evening. I had a 
■are opportunity to become acquaintea with their 
labits. Sometimes I heard four or five at once 
n different parts of the wood, by accident one a 
>ar behind another, and so near me that I distin- 
niished not only the cluck after each note, but 
>ften that singular buzzing sound like a fly in a 
pider's web, only proportionally louder. Some- 
imes one would circle round and round me in 
he woods a few feet distant as if tethered by a 
tring, when probably I was near its eggs. They 
ang at intervals throughout the night, and were 
igam as musical as ever just before and about 
lawn. 

When other. birds are still the screech owls 
ake up the strain, like mourning women their 
indent u-lu-lu. Their dismal scream is truly 
)en Jonsonian. Wise midnisht hags 1 It is no 
lonest and blunt tu-whit tu-who of the poets, but, 
fithout jesting, a most solemn graveyard ditty, 
he mutual consolations of suicide lovers remem- 
>ering the pangs and the delights of supernal 
ove in the infernal groves. Yet I love to hear 
heir wailing, their doleful responses, trilled along 
he woodside ; reminding me sometimes of music 
ind singing birds; as if it were the dark and 
earful side of music, the regrets and sighs that 
vould fain be sung. They are the spirits, the 
ow spirits and melancholy forebodings, of fallen 
ouls that once in human shape night-walked the 
larth and did the deeds of darkness, now expiat- 
ng their sins with their wailing hymns or threno- 
lies in the scenery of their transgiessions. They 
:ive me a new sense of the variety and capacity 
>f that nature which is our common dwelling. 
Oh'O-O'O-o that I never had been bor-r-r-r-n ! sicrhs 
>ne on this side of the pond, and circles with the 
estlessness of despair to some new perch on the 
:ray oaks. Then — that I never hwi been bor-r-r- 
-n ! echoes another on the farther f«ide with 
r^mulous sincei it> , and — bor-r-r-r-n ! comes faint- 
y from far in the Lincoln woods. 

I was also serenaded by a hooting owl. Near 
X hand you could fancy it the most melancholy 
ound in Nature, as if she meant by this to ste- 
eotype and make permanent in her choir the 
lying moans of a human being, — some poor weak 
elic of mortality who has left hope behind, and 
lowls like an animal, yet with human sobs, on 
>nterriig the dark valley, made more awful by a 
lertain gurgling melodiousness, — I find myself 
)eginning with the letters gl when I try to imi- 
ate it, — expressive of a mind which has reached 
he celatinous mildewy stage in the mortification 
>f all healthy and courageous thought. It re- 
ninded me of ghouls and idiots and insane howl- 
ngs. But now one answers from far woods in a 
It rain made really melodious by distance, — Hoo 



hoc hooy hoorer hoo ; and indeed for the most part 
it suggested only pleasing associations, whether 
heard by day or night, summer or winter. 

I rejoice that there are owls, Let them do the 
idiotic and maniacal hooting for men. It is a 
sound admirably suited to swamps and twilight 
woods, which no day illustrates, suggesting a vast 
and undeveloped nature which men have not 
recognized. They represent the stark twilight 
and unsatisfied thoughts which all have. All day 
the sun has shone on the surface of some savage 
swamp, where the single spruce stands hung with 
usnea lichens, and small tiawks circulate above, 
and the chicadee lisps amid the evergreens, and 
the partridge and rabbit skulk beneath ; but now 
a more dismal and fitting dav dawns, and a dif- 
ferent race of creatures awakes to express the 
meaning of Nature there. 

Late in the evening I heard the distant rum- 
bling of wagons over bridges, — a sound heard 
farther than almost any other at night, — the bay- 
ing of dogs, and sometimes again the lowing of 
some disconsolate cow in a distant barn-yard. 
In the mean while all the shore rang with the 
trump of bullfrogs, the sturdy spirits of ancient 
wine-bibbers and wassailers, still unrepentant, 
trying to sing a catch in their Stygian lake, — if 
the Walden nymphs will pardon the comparison, 
for though there are almost no weeds, there are 
frogs there, — who would fain keep up the hila- 
rious rules of their old festal tables, though their 
voices have waxed hoarse and solemnly grave, 
mocking at mirth, and the wine has lost its flavor, 
and become only liquor to distend their paunches, 
and sweet intoxication never comes to arown the 
memory of the past, but mere saturation and 
waterloggedness and distention. The most alder- 
manic, with his chin upon a heart-leaf, which 
serves for a napkin for his drooling chaps, under 
this northern shore quaffs a deep draught of the 
once scorned water, and passes round the cup 
with the ejaculation tr-r-r-oonk., tr-r^r-oonk^ tr-r-r- 
oonki and straightway comes over the water 
from some distant cove the same password re- 
peated, where the next in seniority and girth has 
gulped down to his mark ; and when this obser- 
vance has made the circuit of the shores, then 
ejaculates the master of ceremonies^ with satis- 
faction, tr-r-r-oonk ! and each in his turn repeats 
the same down to the least distended, leakiest, 
and flabbiest paunched, that there be no mistake ; 
and then the l>owl goes round again and again, 
until the sun disperses the morning mist, and only 
the patriarch is not under the pond, but vainly 
bellowing troonk from time to time, and pausing 
for a reply. 



[Tiom the London Ath«n»am.] 

Madame Sontag. 

Henrietta Sontag was born in Coblentz, on the 
18th of May, 1805 — the child of an obscure Ger- 
man actor and actress. She was destined for the 
stage from her cradle : and when she was only 
six years old she was brought forward " on the 
boards," at Dannstadt, as Salome, in the ** Don-' 
anweUfchen" of Kauer, in which she is said to 
have excited a sensation as a prodigy. In her 
ninth year, on the loss of her father, the little girl 
was placed in the Conservatory of Prague ; and 
because of her remarkable gifts, was admitted 
as a student three years before the period fixed 
in the statutes of the Institution. She there 
was made an excellent musician ; and the name of 
her singing mistress, Madame Czezka, is worthy 
of record, since in few artists, dead or living can 
the voice have been more perfectly developed. 
Her biographers, however, insist that Henrietta 
profited much from attending the performances 
of Madame Mainvielle Fodor, when on leaving 
the Conservatory of Prague, she went to Vienna 
and commenced her career there by appearing 
alternately in German and Italian opera. Be this 
as it may, as early as the year 1821 she had taken 
her place, by singing, at a moment's warning, in 
Prague, the part of the Princess of Navarre in 
Boieldieu*s ^ Jean de Paris ;' and her reputation 
must have been as high as it was versatile within 
a short perio<J of her arrival in the Austrian capital, 
since, in 1823, she was selected by Weber, in the 



full outburst of his popularity, to sustain the prin- 
cipal part in his *£uryanthe,' — ^and in 1824 she 
was grasped by Beethoven as solo soprano for his 
'Choral Symphony' and Missa Solennis — both 
also then p'ronuced for the first time ; and neither 
of them * child's play.' In the same year, 1824, 
Mile. Sontag's engagements at Leipsic and Berlin 
were the commencement of half-a-dozen years of 
triumph, enthusiasm, popularity, emolument, such 
as, in those days, had hardly been won by even the 
queenly Catalani herself. Mile. Sontag's inno- 
cent loveliness and natural sweetness of manner 
doubtless aided the charm — but the reality of her 
Toice, the perfection of her method, and her sound 
musical skill, had the lai^est share in the popular 
frenzy — ^for to frenzy it amounted among the 
knights, squires, students and artisvts of Germany 
north and south. It was owing to her musical re- 
putation rather than to her personal graces that 
the enchantress was soon tempted to Paris and 
London by offers at that time fabulous in amonnt ; 
and this at a moment when Pasta was in full glory 
and Garcia's eldest daughter, Malibran, was all 
but ready to appear. 

It will say much to every one capable of reflec- 
tion, that, without commanding any force or ori- 
ginality as an actress. Mile. Sontag could still 
establish her position and confirm her German tri- 
umphs on the Italian theatres of Paris and Lon- 
don, in spite of rivalry so redoubtable. It seems 
like a dream of another worid to recollect the con- 
certs at Marlborough House, then inhabiterl by 
Prince Leopold, in which she sang — the struggles 
for squeezing-room in the pit of the Opera, when 
she appeared as Desdemona to Pasta's Otello^and 
the tales in Fop's Alley which declared how the 
Italian Tragic Muse ^ showed her sense " of the 
German warbler's fascinations by grasping at 
Desdemona's fair hair with a little private 
vindictiveness as well as professional fury I It 
seems like a dream, — but such toas the excitement 
that a fashionable publisher, apt at bubble-blowing, 
absolutely announced as about to appear among 
the new books of the season, * Travelling sketches,' 
by Mdlle. Sontag. As to the alliances proposed 
her by Rumor — without end as without beginning 
— there was hardly a conceivable grandeur, short 
of crown and sceptre, for which the new Kosina 
was not laid out. But the wonder was little more 
than " a nine day's wonder," since, after one or 
two seasons of success and adulation, it became 
understood that Mile. Sontag had been for some 
time engaged to a foreign gentleman of noble 
family and that the two were merely waiting till 
her fortune was assured. In duo time the mar- 
riage took place — Mile. Sontag was presented 
witn a fictitious escutcheon and ancestry by the 
King of Prussia, in order that she might be eligible 
for continental high society — the artist disappear- 
ed into the diplomatic world ; and MM Scribe 
and Auber wrote their charming * Ambassadrice,' 
(with no remote reference, rumor went on to say, 
to the Lady's story,) in which Henriette, the he- 
roine, was sung by Madame Cinti-Damoreau. 
But, though replaced'in the opera-house of Europe, 
the Sontag was not forgotten — she was heard of 
from time to time as singing in the Court circles 
of Prussia and Russia, or as lending her talent 
and her rank in aid of some charitable perfor- 
mances — latterly reputed (not unnaturally) to 



have lost some of her old flexibility and grace — 
until the amount of her past exquisite powers and 
accomplishments became questioned by those 
whose nomage and regard know only the " Cynthia 
of the minute." 

Almost twenty years had elapsed, which we were 
informed that, as one of the consequences of the 
revolution of 1848, Madam Sontag was compelled 
by vicissitudes of fortune to return to the opera 
houses of Europe, and was to begin by ivplacing 
Mile. Lind at Her Majesty's Theatre. The Athe- 
nceumduly recorded [No. 1133] the result of this 
perilous experiment; for more perilous it was in 
every point of view than any reappearance we 
can recollect. How Madame Sontag proved her- 
self little worse for the caprices or decays of time, 
and was able to cope with the real and exagger- 
ated reputation of her predecessor — how she rose 
superior to the charlantry which tried to make up 
another ** sensation " for her, as for ** a Countess » r 
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in difficulties " — how she adventured with as much 
courai^e as skill in a new and very wide reper> 
tory, which had not existence when she left 
the stage — were told in this journal, week by 
week. No girl — eager to win a reputation for 
usefulness, obligingness, and versatility — ever 
studied so many unfamiliar works in so short a 
time as Madame Sontag. In the " Figlia " of 
Donizetti (for instance) her archness and brilli- 
ancy carried oiF the palm in the lesson-scene, 
against the youthful ingenuousness and great vo- 
cal execution of Mile. Lind. In the *• Prodigo " 
of Auber she fairly ** sang down " the then •* Son- 
tag " of the Opera Comique of Paris, Madame 
Ugalde. She saved *• Le tre Nozze" by the airy 
vivacity of her dancing song. She carried through 
the ungracious part of Miranda, in ** La Tempes- 
ta." Her success, in short, was no case of " al- 
lowance," loyalty to a former favorite, and the 
like, — but a newly gained, honestly maintained, 
triumph, under circumstances, we repeat, of unex- 
ampM peculiarity. How, after such active ser- 
vices in England and France — including festivals, 
concerts, every thing, in short, that the freshest 
and nnost vigorous artist can be called on to ac- 
complish — Madame Son tag passed to Germany 
and subsequently to America, where she died, 
afler having all but succeeded in her object — a 
restoration of fortune — ^may be left to be told more 
at length by annalists to come. 

Considered with reference to her art, Madame 
Sontag claims the highest place as a consummate 
vocalist and musician, if not as a woman of genius. 
Nature had been prodigal of charm to her voice ; 
but art had given it its wonderful executive fluen- 
cy, and enabled her to keep it so long in abeyance 
(as it were) unimpaired. Madame Sontag's taste 
too, though leaning towards the florid and the de- 
licate, was mostly judicious — always so in the 
preat music of the great musicians. In particular. 
It must be again put on record that her " hand- 
ling " of Mozart's music was' incomparable. We 
have heard no one sing it so graciously, so tem- 
perately, yet with so much variety as she. With 
all the feats and features of Madame Sontag's re- 
appearance fresh in our memory, we cannot recall 
one instance of deficient preparation, incomplete- 
ness, or failure. The quiet intrepidity and reso- 
lution with which she may be credited, made her 
agreeable and presentable, as an actress, without 
having any natural store of dramatic vigor or im- 
pulse to draw upon. Her demeanor on the stage 
was always attractive : her attention to the busi- 
ness of the scene sedulous. She was modest as 
she was self-possessed; never impassioned, but 
never affected — rarely dull, sometimes eraciously, 
often (juietly cheerful ; once or twice (by expec- 
tation It seemed) heartily gay. 

As a woman, Madame ^ntag was courteous in 
manners rather than lively in conversation or 
acute in remark. Totally unaware, it seemed, of 
the dbtinction which her artist's name reflected 
on those around her, — ^gently acquiescent in all 
the ennui and ceremony which belong to the life 
of a great lady, — curious in the ** pomps and vani- 
ties" of the toilette — "a Beauty," in short, in 
many of her ways — it was remarkable to observe 
bow strong a hold, after all, her real life ^which 
was the li& of a singer) had retained upon tier, — 
how she had kept the facts and interests of her 
old profession warm and quick in petto, ready to 
re-appear, for her own guidance and enjoyment 
When we knew Madame Sontag, her most gen- 
uine talk was that of the green-room ; and de- 
voted as was her desire to build up the fortunes 
of her family, we still believe that the steadiness 
with which this was carried through had a strong 
sinew, not merely in the duty of the wife, but in 
the conscious pride and pleasure of the great vo- 
calist. She felt that she could keep and resume 
her place by the side of women of greater genius ; 
and this in two distinct generations. 



Extracts from Hnrlbat's Gan-Edan.' 



THB DASCE OF CUBA. 



The Creole dandy, (compassionate him, oh 
thou his serious Northern brother 1) drifts slowly 
down his slujisi^h canal of life without a dream of 
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struggle or endeavor. Sometimes he riots in 



melodious operatic rage ; but the wave rises high- 
est in his heart, whenever the Dulcinea of the 
moment makes his encircling arm her stay in the 
slow, graceful whirl of that delicious conira-danza, 
which is the rhythmic utterance of his warm lan- 
guid life. Oh 1 how wooingly, how trancingly 
floats now through my memory, the sofl enthrall- 
ing music of that luxurious dance I a mystery as 
strange and sweet as is all that life so alien from 
our own, which flavors the tropic world ! It is 
the dance of Cuba, and the children of Cuba 
alone have its secret. You can always detect 
the foreigner through all the grace and all the 
precision of his step. The dance is the earliest 
and most national ot national lyrics. The Taran- 
tella, maddening on the moonlit sands of Sorrento ; 
the Cachucha, inspiring every limb of the ardent 
daughter of Andalusia ; the contra-danzGy pouring 
the plaintive passion of its wailing cadences 
through every nerve and vein of the pale, dark- 
eyed Creoles, till the very music seems to come 
from them, 

'* And all the notes appear to bo 
The echoes of their reet: " 

these may all be felt, but cannot be fathomed by 
the stranger. The measure of the contradanza 
always brought before me visions of ** the mild- 
eyed melancholy " Indians, of that sofl, unwarlikc 
Eeople to whom life was one sweet song and 
reathing dance in this fair island, before the 
greedy Spaniard came with traffic and with toil, 
to sweep them from the earth. The music of the 
Indian names and words which the conquerors 
have preserved, is kindred in character with the 
measure of the contradanza, Guanabacoa, Cam- 
arioca, Baracoa, Guanajay, guanava, guayava; 
the soft delaying flow of such words as these re- 
vives for us the whole spirit of the vanished people, 
to whom to die was easier than to work. Long 
may it be before the camp dances of the big-boot- 
ed Sclavonians, or the mincing absurdities of the 
diplomatic quadrille, shall banish from the saloons 
of Cuba their own most graceful and expressive 
measure I 

The present customs of the land in regard to 
the intercourse of the youne people, are a great 
shield to the contradanza. The youths and mai- 
dens could not spare it Every Cuban young 
lady is carefully secluded from the approaches of 
" young Cuba," by a system of modined duenna- 
dom. On the Paseo, and particularly on the Plaza 
de Armas, the shephera may indeed converse 
with his nymph, but always under the eye of her 
dragon, and the third visit of Lycidas to Chloris, 
subjects him to a tdte-k-t6te with Chloris mere^ and 
to a specific investigation into his intentions. The 
mazes of the contradanza alone are free, and in 
that brief season of sunshine, flirtations spring up 
like flowers in the fleeting Scandinavian sum- 
mer. 

OPERA AT HAVANA— TACOX THEATKB. 

Everybody knows that the Tacon Theatre is 
the largest in America, and one of the largest in 
the world. Madame Calderon familiarized us 
with the splendors of its appearance, to which, in- 
deed, that lively lady did no more than justice. 
The well-dressed pit relieves, with masses of black 
and white, the variegated glitter of the boxes. 
Inclosed only by a slender gilded railing these 
boxes display very finely the flashing eyes and 
flashing diamonds, the dark tresses, and glowing 
dresses of fair Havana. Each box contains a 
family party with a seat or two to spare, and 
throughout the evening each family receives 
visitorp, who wander around the great cool pas- 
sageways, peep through the latticed partitions and 
spend their evenings as that ancient bachelor his 
mornings, '* in making dodgine calls, and wriggling 
round among the ladies." When the spectacle 
within grows tedious, you wander into those great 
corridors, refreshed with breezes that blow through 
enormous windows, and thronged with animated 
groups. Impertinent looking soldiers in their 
white uniforms stalk majestically about, shoving 
the Creoles, and making way for foreigners, while 
at the open door of every box ** obsequious dark- 
ness waits " in gold-laced livery^ It is more sad 
than amusing, however, to witness one feature of 
this brilliant spectacle. The Creole children, in 



too many cases, shock the eye by their costume, 
and their manners, more than they win it by their 
beauty of person and of feature. One rarely sees 
a positively ugly child in Havana. But quite as 
rarely does one see a childly child. It is one of 
the sad consequences of the system of social life in 
the Island, tnat children associated with their 
mothers in the ball-room, the dining-room, and the 
theatre, from the tenderest years, that they may 
escape the contamination of slave influence, are 
forced into a precocity, compared with which the 
sophistication of Punch's immortal juveniles re- 
sembles the innocence of the babes in the wood. 
And there they are at the Opera House, mirror- 
ing " the greater audience in an audience less," 
the absurd little boys in tight body-coats and high 
hats, swinging ieweled canes, the girls laced, frin- 
ged, flounced like their mammas, flirting, too, like 
Uiem, their costly fans, with the imitated air, and 
too often with the genuine expression of the matur- 
est coouetry. Over them the moralist drops a 
tear. The hopeful traveller recalk with grateful 
heart the memory of other little ones, more in 
number, too, than the Piper left in Hamelin, in 
whose bright eyes childhood laughed, whose red 
lips budded only in the sinless smile of happy in- 
fancy, and thereupon, beholds the Cuban future 
shine more cheerily upon his thought. 

This winter Havana has had no Italian tronpe. 
I should have been glad to see one of those deifi- 
cations which have so easily won for Havana the 
reputation of bein^ a very musical city. A Stef- 
fanoni, crowned with silver, and pelted with jew- 
els, a Marini, ranting in regal state, would have 
been a sight worth seeing. The applauses of such 
an audience as Havana could furnish, must come 
down like a tropical shower, undiscriminating, 
fierce, and appal Img. For while the musical cul- 
tivation of Havana is evidently very imperfect, 
the Creole nature and the Creole education must 
make the Habaneros very susceptible of the 
titillating influence of merely sensuous music. 
One would not look here for such an intelligent 
and judicial furore as those that have so often 
shaken the walls of the Fenice and La Scala, of 
the Perjjola and San Carlo, but a gushing, irra- 
tional, dispendious enthusiasm is always entertain- 
ing to the calmer spectator. It is pleasent to see 
how much the Creoles enjoy the very indifferent 
music which they like. The Clubs of Havana 
(for the English (Jlub-house has wandered furthei 
than the Chinese herb, or the Arabian berry, and 
has undergone as many culinary modifications at 
as they,) partake of the character of Philharmonic 
Societies. It was very agreeable to see this in< 
novation upon the bearish system of the club 
house, and though the performances were ordinar] 
enough, and the programmes such as are nov 
served up only for the delectation of second-rati 
New England towns, the extravagant, and evident 
ly sincere enjoyment of the audieflces quite woi 
my sympathies. The music sellers in tne^ town 
too, though theit* shelves would have driven i 
a genuine Mendclssohnian of Boston quite wil 
with disgust, seemed to be doing a more extensiv 
business than I should have fancie<i possible, in 
community where sesthetic cultivation ^nerally i 
at so low an ebb. German and classical Italia 
music are in very little demand, but Donizetti an 
Verdi must weep and howl by turns, through 
third of the better houses of Havana. This i 
very well for a city where you cannot purchase 
decent box of colors, or a tolerable drawing-bool 
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Italian Opera. 

From present appearances. Opera, — by whi< 
of course is meant Italian Opera, either in tl 
Italian or English language — ^is destined to have 
pretty fair trial in our cities this next season, 
will not be for any want of enterprise in this lis 
or of suitable buildings, that it will fail to succec 
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?he importation of new troupes, with stars of every 
lagnitude, and the completion of large and ad* 
lirable new theatres in New York and Boston, 
nd possibly in Philadelphia, combined with a re- 
larkable uncertainty in regard to concert orches- 
ra arrangements (due in some measure, some 
bink, to the distracting influences or perturbations 
aused by the late presence of JuUien's ponder- 
us body), seem to be directing the attention of 
be music loving public for the winter coming 
lainly to the for some time abandoned luxury of 
ramatic music. Grisi and Makio are positive- 
j announced by Mr. Hackett, to appear in Cas- 
ie Garden, on the fourth of September, in a 
eries of operas and concerts. Who will occupy 
be grand new opera house, or ** Academy of Mu- 
le," in Fourteenth Street, does not yet appear ; 
ut there it is and there is a multitude of scatter- 
d stars, from the late Sontao troupe, the Stef- 
ANONE troups and others, aleady in the country, 
rith the probability of new arrivals. Niblo, it is 
iid, has engaged an English troupe ; and Clara 
To VELLO, the chief of English Sopranos, has been 
ngaged for this country by Mr. Ullman, late 
gent of Mme. Sontag. Maretzek's entirely new 
talian company have drawn but poorly so far at 
/astle Garden ; but this is partly the accident of 
be season, since there is a charm in novelty itself 
nd in the chance of discovering merit where no 
amor has preceded, and since in the opinion of 
be best New York critics there are singers of 
are excellence in Maretzek's unlabelled impor- 
ition. 

Here, too, in Boston, we are surprised by the 
nnouncement, for the very next week, of Italian 
)pera in the old worn out shell of the Howard 
Lthenseum, — the old cradle, however, of all the 
peratic enthusiam that has ever glowed in Bos- 
)n, if we except the English opera, by the Woods 
nd others in the old Tremont theatre, on whose 
ains stands our present Tremont Temple. The 
nnouncement is mysterious and obscure; no 
ames are mentioned ; only the opening piece, 
Zrnani \ an unknown troupe, of whom composed 
r how they came to be here, no one seems inform- 
d ; and with what hope of paying audience in 
lese dog-day times seems yet more dubious. Yet 
!t us indulge the conjecture that even in a little, 
bscure, superseded place, and with performers 
ot enough kflown to fame to come heralded in 
le usnal big letter cards and posters, there may 
ossibly be something of that genuine vitality of 
Lrt, a single tone and throb of which can trans- 
gure the merest old barn of a theatre till it shall 
iem a glorious La Scala. If haply so, then it 
ill be like the peculiar charm of finding new 
ivines and waterfalls amongst those glorious 
lountains from which we have just reluctantly 
3me back, compared with the traveller's wont of 
erifying the tradititions of the Notch, the Flume, 
le Old Man of the Mountiiin. and so forth. 

In connection with the great expensiveness of 
>pei;ai with the universal testimony of European 
lanagers that even in the great cities there it 
ever pays its way except by subsidies from gov- 
rnment, and with the doubtful problem of its per- 
lanent success in our country under any circum- 
^nces (although voe have great faith in the sys- 
2m of largo houses and of democratic prices), 
bcre has been renewed questioning, of late, of the 
eal moral tendency and social gain of the Italian 
)pera. Has it in the long run benefited man- 
:ind to justify the enci^ies that have been ex- 



pended on it, or are now put forth to place it on 
some permanent footing in our young republic ? 

This question, in an able article in the New 
York Musical Review, has been boldly answered 
in the negative. It is but justice to the writer, to 
be sure, to state that he condemns not indiscrimi- 
nately, that he limits his accusations to Italian 
opera, and to Italian opera as it has been, without 
prejudging what it might be ; that he recognizes 
the natural proclivity of the cultivated man to 
the excitement of the lyric art, and that he pre- 
dicts a wholesome solution of the musico-dramatic, 
or operatic problem, under the new social con- 
ditions and more wide-spread intellectual and 
moral culture of this country. There is no doubt 
that the Italian opera, for those actually engaged 
in it, is fraught with dangerous temptations, and 
has not been the best school of morality and true 
self-respect. Yet we doubt not that this evil has 
been much exaggerated. Still less doubtful is it 
that the peculiar charm of the Italian opera with 
the majority of indolent, luxurious, superficial 
listeners, readily becomes a sort of lotus-eating, 
feeble dissipation. Music, like any other good 
thing, not excepting even religious excitement, 
may be abused. Conscience and honor, even, 
have their morbid phenomena, with which we 
are but too familiar. And Music is equally a 
something about which one may be divinely in 
earnest, or passively and sensually self-indulgent; 
it has attractions for the deep and earnest charac- 
ter, and for the trivial and thoughtless. The tone 
and spirit of the man who heartily, profoundly 
relishes a Beethoven's symphony or a Mozart's 
Requiem, must be very different from that of him 
who finds supreme contentment in the brilliant 
repetitions of a Jullien's " Prima Donna Waltz," 
or in the honeyed common-places of the favorite 
Italian cavatinas, written to show off the prima 
donna or (enore. We own therefore, yet not 
without reservations, to considerable truth in the 
following : 

Now, why is this? Is music demoralizing? 
Can it be that this art contains within its bosom 
the seeds of moral death to its votaries? Such 
an idea will doubtless fill the minds of many who 
have set u^ music as a divinit}' to be worshipped, 
with uneasiness and alarm. It has been reiterat- 
ed over and over again that music is not pure to 
the pure only, but that it is pure to all ; tliat un- 
less music be wedded to words, it can neither 
wound nor defile, nor in any maniier exert a de- 
leterious influence ; that music can only be used as 
an instrument of good ; that it is the divine art ; 
that it is religion. And herein, we think, lies the 
germ of the evil at which we have glanced. Mu- 
sic has been panegyrized and deified and wor- 
shiped as something so sublime and holy as to 
render any recognition of its Creator in its per- 
formance entirely unnecessarv. It has by many 
been exalted above Him and set in His place ; 
and its performance has consequently too ofVcn de- 
generated into a pa^an rite. The result of such 
a state of things could not be otherwise than bane- 
ful, and the present state of the Italian opara is 
one of its legitimate fruits. 

The fact is (it seems to us) music, in itself con- 
sidered, connot affect, except indirectly, any of 
our higher faculties. It appeals to the feeling, 
and if the emotions it stirs up be controlled and 
guided by reason and conscience, the efiect will 
be in the highest degree beneficial ; otherwise, the 
effect will be bad. Music takes a man's passions 
as it finds them, and whatever they may be, it 
intensifies and energizes them : if they be inclin- 
ed- to go astray, music speeds them on their course; 
if, on the contrary, they have a spiritual and up- 
ward tendency, music furnishes them with wings 
wherewith to fly to heaven. And further, music 
is one of the most intangible and subtle of things, 



and if it be unduly cultivated, it fills the mind 
with vagueness and dre<imincsfl, exerts upon it a 
dissipating and intoxicating effect nearly akin to 
that of alcohol, and begets a state of lassitude 
and enervation not at all favorable to the growth 
of the sterner virtues. Music, in short, is a pow- 
erful instrument for good or evil, and this renders 
it necessary that in its pursuit and enjoyment we 
should not give way to a transcendental deification 
of it, but always preserve our common-sense in- 
tact, and ever keep our passional emotions subor- 
dinate to religious principles. It should be dis- 
tinctly understood that the evil effects which re- 
sult from an improper practice of music can not 
be charged upon the art itself, but upon the per- 
nicious course of those of its followers who pursue 
it merely for the sensuous or physical gratincation 
which it confers. 

Now there b truth in this ; but it is not all true. 
It is too true that Music does not necessarily ope- 
rate to make men puror ; neither do church-go- 
ing, prayers and fastiugs ; neither do any of what 
we all regard the purest agencies ; the plentiful- 
lest rains may run off from the parched moral soil 
without reaching the roots of the young plants, or 
may quicken the weeds along with the corn. 
There is trutli, too, in what is said of the vague 
and dreamy tendency. But all that about " wor- 
shipping " Music, about putting it in the place of 
the Creator, and making ** a Pagan rite " of it, we 
must say, seems to us a vague and dreamy appre- 
hension, a bugbear of the writer's own imagina- 
tion. The discussion, however, requires more 
room than we have now for it We shall return 
to it asain. 



Verdi*! Compontions. 

Considering the popularity of Verdi's operas — 
short-lived though it may prove — ^the accounts 
that have come to us of his life and works are 
singularly meagre. The brief sketch transferred 
to these columns some time since from the lUus- 
trated London News, was far from Batisfactory, 
and yet the most complete that could be found. 
A recent number of the journal 11 Pirata, of 
Turin, gives the names of all the works composed 
by Verdi to the present time. These comprise, 
in the first place, nineteen operas, of which we 
here condense the list, with the dates, names of 
singers, and the theatres at which they were fynt 
produced : 

1. Oberto di San Bonifacio, 2 acts : Mdmes. 
Marini and Shaw, Signori Salvi and Marini.— 

1839, at the Scala, Milan. 

2. Un Giomo di Regno, in 2 acts : Mdmes. Ma- 
rini and Abbadia, Signori Ferlotti, Scalesi.— 

1840, at the Scala, Milan. 

S. Nahucco, 4 acts : Mdmes. Strepponi, Bellin- 
zaghi, Signori Miraglia, Ronconi, Derivis. — 1842, 
Scala, Milan. 

4. 1 Lombardi, 4 acts : Mme. Frezzolini, Sig- 
nori Guasco, Severi, Derivis. — 1843, Milan. 

5. Ernani, 4 acts : Mme. Lowq, Sig. Guasco, 
Superchi, Selvi. — 1844, Scala, Milan. 

6. 1 due Foscari, S acts : Mme. Barbieri-Nini, 
Sig. Roppa, De Bassini. — 1844, Argentina, Rome. 

7. Giovanna d*Arco, 4 acts : Mme. Frezzolini, 
Sig. Poggi and Colini. — 1845, Scala, Milan. 

8. Alzira, 3 acts : Mme. Tadolini, Sig. Fras- 
chini, Coletti. — 1845, San Carlo, Naples. 

9. AttUa : Mme. Lowe, Sig. Guasco, Constan- 
tini, Marini. — 1846, Fenice, Venice. 

10. Macbeth, 4 acts: Mme. Barbieri-Nini, Sig. 
Brunacci, Varesi, Felice Benedetti. — 1847, at 
the Pergola, Florence. 

11. 7 Masnadieri, 4 acts: Mile. Jenny Lind, 
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Sig. Gardoni, Colettif Lablache, Bouchd. — Her 
Majesty's Theatre, London. 

12. Jerusalem^ A acts I Mme. Julian-Yangelder, 
MM. Duprcz, Allzard, Prevot — Grand Opera, 
Paris, 1847. 

13. La BaUaglia di Legnano: Mmc. de Giuli, 
Sig. Frascbini, Colini. — 1849, Argentina, Rome. 

14. 7/ Corsaro^ 3 acts: Mme. Barbieri-Nini, 
Sig. Frascbini, De Bassini. — At Trieste, in 1849. 

15. Luisa Miller^ 3 acts: Mdmes. Gazzaniga, 
Salandri, Sig. Malvezzi, De Bassini, Arati, Selva. 
1849, San Carlo, Naples. 

16. StiffeliOi 3 acts: Mme. Gazzaniga, Sig. 
Frascbini and Colini. — 1850, at Trieste. 

1 7. Rigoletto^ 3 acts : Mdines. Brambilla, Caso- 
lani, Sig. Miratc, Varesi, Pons. — 1851, at Venice. 

18. // 7 rot'a/ore, 4 acts : Mdmes. Pcnco, Groggi, 
Sig. Baucardd, Guicciardi, Baldcri. — 1853, Rome. 

19. Xa lyaviaia^ 3 acts: Mme. Salvini, Sig. 
Graziani, Varesi. — 1853, Fenice, at Venice. 

Verdi has also written a great many morceaux 
de talorif among others six romances: More, 
ElisGf Non Vaccostare all *urna, VEsuie, (for 
bass,) 11 Poveretto, (for baritone) ; La Seduzione, 
a notturno for three voices ; and an Album of six 
melodies, entitled Pensees AJelodiques, to wit : 
Ad una Stella, II Tramonto, La Zingara, II Mis- 
tero, Lo Spazzo camtno, Britidisi. 

His unpublished works also are numerous. 
From the age of thirteen to eighteen, when he 
went to Milan to study counterpoint, he com- 
posed military music ; symphonies for orchestra, 
which were perfonned in churches, theatrcs, and 
philharmonic societies : five or six concertos for 
the piano, which he played himself at the Phil- 
harmonic Society ; several serenades, cantatas, 
airs, duos, trios, and pieces of religious music, in- 
cluding a Stabat Mater, During the three years 
which he passed at Milan, he wrote little ; his 
time was taken up with the study of composition. 
All that is known of his writing during that time 
is: two symphonies, which were executed at 
Milan in a private house; a cantata, sung at 
Count Rend Borromeo's, and various pieces, 
mostly of the buffo order, which his professor 
made him write for practice, and which were 
never instrumented. 

Returning to Busscto, his birth-place, he again 
wrote marches, symphonies, pieces of vocal music, 
a mass, some complete vesper services, three or 
four Tantum ergos and other religious composi- 
tions. Among the vocal pieces may be men- 
tioned the choruses from a tragedy of Manzoni, 
for three voices, and Le Cinq Mai, for single 
voice. All this is lost, with the exception of sev- 
eral symphonies which are still played at Busseto, 
and some compositions upon poems of Manzoni, 
which the author has preserved. (As to the 
"symphonies," in which many of the present 
Italian composers seem to be quite prolific, treat- 
ing that sort of composition as child's play, the 
reader will of course not understand works to 
be weighed in the scales of Beethoven, Mozart 
and Mendelssohn.) 

Giuseppe Verdi was born at Busseto on the 
9th of October, 1814 ; accordingly he is now 
thirty-nine years old. 

For some months past Verdi has been in Paris, 
where he is writing for the French Opera a work 
in ^y^ acts, on a poem of Scribe, which will be 
brought out in the course of the winter of 1854 — 
1855. The emperor Napoleon IH. has seen fit 
to borrow a little lustre from the author 6i Er- 



nani, Macbetto, Rigoleito, and so many operas 
that have made the fortunes of Italian theatres^ 
by conferring upon him the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Opening of the Grand Okoan.— This really snpcrb 
chef-d'ceuvre of the Messrs. £. & G. G. Hook, was for- 
mally opened in the Tremont Temple, Thursday even- 
ing, in the presence of a most crowded audience, and by 
Uie hands of many of the best organists in this country, 
who displayed all its power and qualities, in all varieties 
of stops and combinations, and in all styles of music, 
contrapuntal and melodic, chuurch-like, orchestral, and 
operatic. We have no room now for any full description 
of the noble instmment or of the concert. That we leave 
to next week, merely stating for the present that In all 
the qualities that go to make up a Grand Organ, we have 
never listened to its equal. On all hands it was pro- 
nounced a triumph. We noticed not one trace of harsh- 
ness throughout all its registers. In power; in equality; 
in the just balance of the great pyramid of harmony 
where all the stops are out, so that no voices scream too 
overpoweringly upon the top of others ; in the exceeding 
sweetness of the solo stops ; the superb reed pedal ; and 
the general brilliancy, without sacrifice of sweetness, of 
the wliole, it fully realized all that it claimed in the fol- 
lowing description, printed on our cards of invitation. 

This instrument, whicli is by far the largest and the 
most comprehensive in this country, consists of four 
complete Manuals, from CG to A in alt, 68 notes, the 
Swell throughout^ and an independent Pedal Organ from 
CCC to D, 27 notes. Wind is supplied by three bellows, 
at different pressures. It conUims seventy registers, 
comprising every variety of tone, and embracing all the 
novelties of the most celebrated European Orf^ans. 

It occupies a space at the end of the hall, 60 feet high, 
and 60 feet wide, and is concealed by an open-work 
screen. The following are the stops in this instrument: 

GREAT ORGAN. 12 TriunpAt Treble. 

1 Tenoroon Open Diapasoa. 13 Hautboy. 

2 Grand Open Diapason. 14 Clarion. 

8 Open Diapason 16 Double Trumpet. 

4 Melodia. 

6 Stop'd Diapason. PEDAL ORGAN. 

6 PriDcfpa) 1 Double Bourdon, 82 ft. 

7 Grand Principal. 2 Bourdon 16 ft. 

8 Twelfth. 8 Open Diapason, wood, 16 ft. 

9 Fifteenth. 4 Open Diapason, metal, 16 ft 

10 Grand Fifteenth. 6 Open Diapason 8 ft. 

11 Serqulaltera, 8 ranks. 6 Violonoello 8 ft. 

12 Mixture, 8 " 7 Quint 6ft. 

18 Furniture, A ^ 8 Principal' 4 ft. 

14 Trumpet. 9 Trombone 8 ft. 

16 Clarion. 10 Posaune 16 A. 

CHOIR ORGAN. SOLO ORGAN. 

1 Open Diapason. 1 Horn Diapason. 

2 Duldana. 2 Gamba. 

8 Stop'd Diapason. 8 Clarabella. 

4 Principal. 4 Wald Flute. 

6 Fifteenth. 6 Picolo. 

6 Mixture, 8 ranks. 6 Trumpet. 

7 Hohl Flute. 

8 Viol d' Amour. COUPLERS, fte. 

9 Clarinet. 1 Swell to Great, Unison. 
10 Bassoon. 2 Swell to Great, Super Sves 

8 Choir to Great, Sub 8ve8. 
SWELL ORGAN. 4 Si^-ell to Choir, Unison. 

1 Sub-Bass 6 Swell to Solo, ** 

2 Double Diapason. 6 Solo to Great, " 
8 Open Diapanon. 7 Swell to Pedals. 

4 Viol di Gamba. 8 Great to Pedals. 

6 Stop'd Diapason. 9 Choir to PedaU. 

6 Principal. 10 Pedal Octaves 

7 Night Horn. 11 Pedal Bourdon Separation. 

8 Twelfth 12 Pedal Open Diapason "• 

9 Fifteenth. 18 Solo Organ Signal. 

10 SeRquialtera, 8 ranks. 14 Bellows Sigma. 

11 Trumpet Bass. 

The distinguishing features of this Organ are the unu- 
sual size, compass and effectiveness or the Swell, the 
complete Pedal Organ, and the Solo or Fourth Manual, 
the latter an uncommon thing even in Europe. These, 
combined with perfect equality and finish in the voicing, 
and an easy ana delicate touch, place the instrument fnr 
in advance of any yet built in this country, and put it 
at least on a level with the celebrated organs of England 
and tlie Continent. 
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MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BX7FFALO, N. Y. 

'imiftnkt% of Jonign poszc snb $nb&0^er0, 

Keep a larg* and well selected stock of both ForelKn and 
American Music. By our direct and rMtilar engagements 
with the principal pnbUnhlng houses in Borope, we axe ena- 
bled to supply 

JIIUSIC-DBAI.ERS WITH FORJBSIGN MUSIC, 

on as fkTorable terms as any other house in the United States. 

(E7* Sole Agents In the United States fbr the well known 
publishingThoniie of O. M. M EYBR, Jr. of Brunswick, 
Germany, (on whose publications we grant the most profitable 
discount,) whereof we particularly mention a fine collection of 
OUVERTURES arranged fbr the Plaoo-Forte as Solo and 
Duet, the Ikvorite works of FESCA. LITOLFF. WINKLER, 
ftc, a complete edition of BEETHOYEN^S works tm Piano- 
Forte, including all the TRIOS, QUATUORS, SINFONIES, 
&e., arranged by L. WINKLER. Also, the last compositioos 
of LISZT, BRUNNER, SPINDLER, HENRY CRAMER, &c. 

Catalogues of Q. M. Meyer's publications forwarded gratis 
to any part of the United States, If desired, by 

METER & THETBAR, 
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804 ICain St. Bnilalo. 



a. ANDBi: & oo. 

FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 

GIRARD HOU8B BVIIiDlNGS, 

mXTH BTSaST, ABOTI CHianruT, 
July 1 PHILADELPHIA. 

John Biinyan Still Liyes I 

THE QREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
TBI KRTnu lira iHiMrriBLi ailmobt op 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, mostelegantly engraved on 
8TBKL, by Andrews, containing 2%0 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on hisjoumey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Brery Christian family ahould have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TB8TIM01IIAL8 of the Strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been recelTed by the publisher, from the moat dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JVWBTT, PubUalier. 

CEO- E. SICKELS IS tbb ohlt aothobubb Agbbt fob Bos- 
ton. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Uni<ni, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed ezpxvisly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Not. 12. 



A. WEBITEE & L. J. HOEEFNER, 

DEALBBB IB 

No. 265 -WASHINGTON STREET, 

(COBRBB OF WIKTBB STBBBT.) 

PIANO-FORTES, Seraphinca, Melodeons, Guitars, Tlollns, 
Tenors, Yioloncellos, Basses, Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolos, 
Fifes, Accordeons, Strings, Bows, etc. 

We shAll keep on hand a great variety of the aboTe named 
instruments, and shall endearor to give satlsfiustlon to all 
purchasers, whether they desire the best and highest priced, 
or the cheapest instruments. Orders by letter will be carefully 
attended to. 

PIANOS TO LET, TUNED AND REPAIRED. 

Mr. Wbbbib win also continue to give Instmetion on the 
^ano, Organ, Flute, Tlolin and Guitar. Mr. Werner can be 
seen at the Sales-room, or in the crening at his residence. No. 
976 Washington St. May 27. 8m 



FROM THE OREAT MASTERS. 



THALBERQ. 

Fantasia sur themes de MoYse, 1,26 

L*Art du Chant sppllque au Piano, tIs : — «Boh 76 

No. 1, Quatuor, 7 Puritan! de Belllui. 

" 2. Tre Glornl, Air de Pergoltee. 

" 8. AdeUide de Beethoven. 

<* 4. Air d*£gllse du Chanteur Stradella. 

" 5. Lacrymosa tir6 du Requiem de Moxart, I>BO des 
Noces de Figaro de Moaart. 

" 6. Perch^ mi Guardi e Piangi, Duetto de Zelailra de 
Rossini. 

Le Tremolo , 62 

Prayer ftom Moees In I^pt, .1,25 

Tiola, Melodic, 25 

CHOPIN. 

Grand Talse Brilllante, 50 

March Funebre, Piano Duet, 87 

Taxentelle, 50 

HEN8ELT. 

Chanson de Printemps, ( Song of Spring,) .50 

La Gondola, Etude, 25 

DOHLER. 

Demiere Pens^ Musicals de Bellini, t . .76 

Ellsire d'Amore, Fantasia, 50 

I PurlUni, Fiintasia, 62 

Nocturne,. 87 

Trot des CheTallcr Gardes March, 26 

Publiahedby 

Oliver IHtBoa, 115 Washington St. 
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In all its various branchea, 

OSATIiT AND PBOMPTIiT HXSGUTED, 

BY EDWARD L. BALCH, 

®flUt 3ottxnaI of fSLusit, Xo. 21 jSt^ooI 5^t. 

The MEDAL AND DTPLOHA ftwaided hfm by the Man. 
!haritable Mechanic AnodAtion for fuperlor workmauBhip, 
laj be Men at his office. 

D7*H17BIC prepared for SCereotjrplns* 



NOW READY, 

THE GREAT WOBX 07 THE TEAB, 

MOORE'S 
DOMPIiETE ENCYCIiOPJBDIA 



A work wbkh has cost the indefatigable compiler fifteen 
"eeit of arduoos labor, assisted by some of the most disUn- 
[Qished celebrities in the musical world. This splendid work, 
o indispensable not only to the proftsdonal musician, but to 
irery amateur, Is comprised in one elegant royal octaro toI- 
ime, of 1004 pages, double columns, and contains the Blogxa- 
>hles <tf upwards of 

4000 MUSICIANS I 

Comprising the most distinguished Oompoaezs and Perfonners 
rho liaTe ercr llTcd'. 

A. CUtniplete Blctloitary of over 
5000 MUSICAL TERMS, 
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(ContlDiud from f. 166 ) 

I have given the reason why Iho Fugue i» an- 
intelligible to Ihe great man of bearere ; let us 
now inquire what makes jt halefal and repulBJve 
to ihem, BO Ibat it «ren causes them some physi- 
cal pain. 

In the treatise on the Canon we have already 
remarked, that the contrapuntal relations, which 



form the roiinilation of this atyle. allow ihe com- 
poser no frevdom in Ihe choi^-e of his chords. He 
is oblip;d to accept the harmony juat as the com- 
bination of the Fujrue aflonls it, la<len with a 
multitude of irregular and cacophonous ai'cords, 
arising from the movemtints and counicr-movc- 
ments. from the difTcrfnt subjects, from thp meet- 
Ins and crominfT of the voices. Tho art of Iho 
composer connisls in rrndirin": ihcw; apiilompni- 
lions of accidentnl nnd ill-foundinj; no'ea cndtira- 
ble. and even pleasing to the c.ir. (hmnsh mcnns 
well known to him, of whii'h we have above 
spoken. Things in reality exist for m only 
through their negations or their contraMs. With- 
out shade there ii no light ; without toil no rest ; 
without dissonances no harmony. The farther 
the satisfaction of the ear, expecting the perfect 
chord, is put off, the livelier and more complete 
it will he. Hence the musicians no longer shrink 
before theite disronances ; they multiply them at 
their plcasore ; and certain rules, like those about 
the /ermnta or hold, leetn even to have been 
established wilely with this view. Dissonances 
are used in alt kinds and styles of compoeiiion ; 
hut those which are commonly employed in the 
melodic style, are natural, and in themselves very 
pleaang chords; tuoreover they do not have to 
be prepared. But in the Fugae there are also 
a great oiany accidental dissonances, which are 
actually dissonant and wor^e than that, as we 
have already said. We stumble upon some which 
at first light appear impo«ible, and yet, as the 
following chord shows, ihey are not so : 



fa^^"^^ 



It is by Mozart, and correct. Tho prepara- 
tion and the resolution justify it upon paper, as 
well as to the ear. That is not all ; in certain 

cases the resolutioiis themselves bei-ome entan- 
gled, by encountering new dissonances, which 
cross tbem ; and these bold combinations of har- 
mony yield just the most refined enjoyments of 
the conooisseur. Now let a penon imagine bim- 
telf in the place of a bearer, who ii not capable 
of extricating and following the movements of 
tbe voices, and consiquently cannot feci tho 
effects of the preparai ions and retantaiions, and 
who heart this iulerniingling of disi'anig ringing 
in his ears, without the palliaii^'ei, wbiih serve to 
mitigate their natural hardnes. Will it not 
aSect him precisely as if there were neither pre- 



parations nor susp*-nsions ; will he nol feel the 
whole pain, without the medicine which would 
have tmnsfonned it into pleasure? 

Every one can consult his own experience 
about tliid ; which is the best, or rather the only 
authority, when the question Is about Individual 
iuipresdion*. I too perhnps can say s wonl on 
my pnrl, without fear of being accnscd of a pro- 
penaily to talk about mviwlf. At the age of thir- 
teen o' fourteen yearn, 1 read mu<iii- with lolcrahio 
facllliy, and even liad the aurl.ii'ity at amateur 
t'oncens publlrly to scrape away at works of 
Rixlu and Kreutzcr; In short I c-on:<lderi>d my- 
self a gooil mi):-lcian. This was In Dresrlen. One 
evening I was allowed to attend a performance 
of the ZauberJiDie, wliich I liad never heard. I 
need rot say into what an ecslacy the enchanting 
melodies of this opera transported me ; especially 
some of them, which now alas 1 still seem to me 
like love-letters, which I rei-eired and sent soma 
five and twenty years ago. When It came in 
the second act to tho scene of the Chorale with 
the fugue accompaniment, 1 opened my eyei 
wide, and tiAed my teacher, who sat near me, 
what wa* the meaning of this hideous funeral 
music in the midst of so many eiquinio numbert. 
I expressly abhorred fugues. Those of Corelli, 
which I had been compelled some year* before 
to play by way of punishment and in order to 
learn to count, had cost me many teat*. My 
teacher smiled, but maile no answer. 

1 have carefully analyzed my feelings, tinea 
black has been changed into white in me, and I 
have leameil to recognixe.as one of the sublimcat 
ornaments of tho opera, that very same Chorale, 
which had at first seemed to me an offensive ble- 
mish. Finally I convinced myself, that the chief 
ground of my dislike lay in certun accidental dis- 
cords, of which I did not feel tbe Intentional 
(motioirlt) connection with what went before 
and after. Fitnn dine to time I suddenly felt as 
it were dagger-thrums in my ears, measured and 
distinct thrusts, while the theme struck abrupt 
eighths in aihigio time, so that the most insignifi- 
cant accessory movements of the harmony became 
very perceptible : 




That is what I heani, and like Ihatar 
deformities, which inexperienced eyes have la 
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mcounter in the wisely oomposerl and coloretl 
>ainting9, full of foreshorteninjr?, effVcts of per- 
pective and strong contrasts of light and shade. 

May my own humble confession prove to the 
iilettanti, that some of their most obstinate ob- 
ections proceed from a want of correct under- 
tanding. And how can they ever come to an 
inderstanding with one another, if the same mu- 
ic, which affords to one the choicest delight, 
rounds the ear of another, and that all the more, 
he more corr'»ct and fine his ear? Does 
lot the clearest and most euphonious harmony 
iperate precisely so upon the primitive lovers of 
Qusic, who have no conceptions of acconls? 

Does not my technical proof apply with equal 
'.zactncss to all fugues ? It refers especially to 
ugues with several subjects, to succinct imitation, 
the contrapuntal style of Bach for example, 
ind still more to that of Mozart in some of his 
rorks. The fugue-compot»itions of Handel and 
Iaydn are by far more popular ; and if many 
learers do not comprehend them just as it was 
□tended, they can at least listen to them without 
00 great repugnance. 

Having pointed out what this style is with re- 
gard to its effect upon uncultivated ears, we must 
,lso inquire what it is in itself: what is its univcr- 
al significance ; what the advantages which it 
.fiords to the melodic style ; and what its negative 
peculiarities which more than compensate the 
fttter. 

The difficulty and perhaps impossibility of giv- 
ng a good definition of Music, was a cause of the 
;reatest errors in the writers of the last century, 
rho have treated it ex professo. According to 
he theory of Batteux, it was dimply and solely 
,n art of imitation, like poetry, painting and 
culpture. This theory is untenable and al)surd. 
n reality Music imitates nothing but measured 
ones ; and since it is precisely the science of 
aeasured tones, it follows, that Music can imitate 
lothing but Music. This art has no deceptions, 
10 illusions, no fictitious quantities, since in and for 
tself it is a reality. It exists in principle, alto- 
gether independently of all that is imitable, and 
lence cannot be reckoned among the imitative 
.rts, whose existence depends upon the objects or 
be ideals, which they represent. Music corrcs- 
»onds to the various emotions of the soul, through 
,n intimate and inexplicable analogy, as natural 
ronders correspond to it, since the harmonic law 
tself is one of these wonders. Can we say then, 
hat sun, moon, stars, clouds, water, hills and trees 
Te elements of an imitative art, which the Creator 
iractices on a grand scale ? Certainly not, and 
rhy ? Because the scenes of nature show us not 
he image or copy of the inner man ; they ofier 
IS the equivalent ; something very similar and yet 
omething essentially different. We feel the in- 
imate and deep justice of this analogy, but we 
)erceive as well, that the limits of the comparison 
rould still exist in their special and independent 
'eality, even if the comparison had not been made. 
Fust so it is with Mu<ic. 

Nay more I Every one knows, that besides the 
express and positive analogies, with which our art 
;an deal, there is an infinite multitude of purely 
nusical indications, which cannot be defined or 
inalyzed in any language. But because they 
ilude analysis, are they therefore less beautiful, 
ess lofty or less deep, those indications, which 
^usic more than any other art possesses, as if to 
lompensate it for what it wants in the order of 

V, . 



r?)tional arceptation ? Precisely the contra r}- ; 
the sense of Music is frequently the more sublime 
and deep, the loss it admits of definition or trans- 
lation. 

Thif truth, which men in all ages must have 
felt, drove the theorists of the school of Aristotle 
and Batteux to extreme despair. And in fact, if 
Music be nothing but an imitative art, what is 
that, that imitates neither feeling nor object for 
which there is any definite expression in language? 
J. J. Rousseau removes the difficutly in a sum- 
mary manner, altogether worthy of a musician 
who wrote in all his letters : Harmony is a Gothic 
and barbarous invention; which however is the 
faithful resume' and perfect logical result of his 
whole doctrine, in spile of the contradictions in- 
termingled with it. According to him, that non- 
imitative music is limited •* to the physical part of 
tones, and, since it only operates upon the sense, 
it cannot extend its impressions to the heart, but 
can only excite more or less agreeable sensations. 
Such is the music of songs, hymns, spiritual tunes, 
all tunes, which are nothing but melodious combi- 
nations, and especially every kind of music, which 
is merely harmonious." Church music forsooth is 
a mere physical enjoyment, and the theatre has 
monopolized to itself the whole of the moral 
element in our musical enjoyments ! Rousseau 
moreover says: "If Music only paints through 
melody, and derives all its power from that, then 
it follows, that every kind of music, which is not 
singable^ however harmonious it may be, is not 
imitative ; and, since with its beautiful chords it 
can neither move nor paint, it soon fatigues the 
ear and leaves the heart cold. It follows further, 
that, in spite of the variety of voices, which the 
harmony has introduced and which is so very much 
abused in these times, the moment that two melo- 
dies are beard at once, they neutralize each other 
and remain ineffective, beautiful as they may have 
been singly." In these times, in the nineteenth 
century we no longer trouble ourseles to refute 
such absurdities. We may judge from the last 
sentence, with what an eye Rousseau regarded 
the Fugue, or with what an ear he heard it 

In Bach's country they thought very differently 
about it. The Kirnbergers, Marpurgs, Forkelsand 
Kochs had the greatest veneration for the Fugue, 
which they regarded as the fairest masterpiece of 
the composer ; and yet at the same time this un- 
fortunate theory of the fine arts, which referred 
all to a single principle, a theory to which they 
equally clung and from which they could find no 
outlet, kept them imprisonecl in a vicious circle. 
To harmonize their musical tastes and convictions, 
they were compelled to deduce theoretically an 
analogical sense, which justified their preference 
of the Fugue before all creations of musical art. 
Forkel undertook to establish this doctrine ; his 
demonstration is too long to be given here ; bnt it 
may be summed up in the following proposition : 
As an air or' single melody expresses the feelings 
of an individual, so the Fugue, as the union of 
several melodies, expresses the emotions of a 
whole p(*o[ile at the announcement of a great 
event. But what is an individual in comparison 
with a whole people ? These premises once set- 
tled, the inferences which the author would draw 
from them and which he develops con amore, fol- 
low of themselves: to wit, the superiority of the 
Fugue, as an expression of a univei"sal fet^ing, to 
a melodic work, as an expression of an individual 
feeling. 



Forkel is a different man from Hoiii^rau. One 
always priZQn him as* a musician and a scholar, 
even when he is not of his opinion. Consequent- 
ly we must answer: The first remark, which 
forces itself upon one on reading this definition of 
the Fngue, is that acconling to this the Fugue 
should be consigned to the sphere of theatrical 
music. A whole people set in motion by some 
great piece of news, — that is a drama. Tlie re- 
mark is unavoidable, and it is also the main objec- 
tion be brought against the writer. Were it true, 
that the vocal or instrumental Fugue exactly re- 
presented the expression of the feelings of a mul- 
titude, yielding itself up to a great public rejoic- 
ing or calamity, in other words the expression of 
an impassioned multitude, then should all opera 
choruses, since they have to express such situa- 
tions, l>e written in the fugue style. Why is this 
almost never done ? For a thousand reasons, 
which Forkel should have known, but which he 
would not sec. When there is to be passion in 
music, what are the usual means of the composer? 
Either he makes use of an expressive declama- 
tion, or of the development of a melody, a period 
division, of which the Fugue docs^not admit; fur- 
thermore, of clear and energetic chords, which 
the Fugue is quite as little able to afibrd. Pas- 
sion requires, that the musician should translate 
the words and let them be distinctly heard ; but 
the Fugue does not translate the words ; it swal- 
lows them up. Something positive^ in short, is 
needed, and the Fugue in no wise lends itself to 
that. These are some of the most tangible dis- 
tinctions with regard to the analogical sense, to 
which Forkel would refer it. No, in the Futoo 
there'lies no image of tbe'passions'of the people. 
See how the people conduct in the finale to the 
first act of 2V/0. They send forth from time to 
time a heart rending cry, simple chonls ; but*these 
chords crush one beneath the terrors of a hideous 
catastrophe ; they make the blood curdle in one's 
veins ; they take one's breath away, and never 
was a populace, called to play a part in a great 
event, more truly and sublimely represented in 
music. What would this ciiorus be, we ask, if the 
Romans mourned their misfortune according to 
the laws of a strict and regular fugue, (and it is of 
this alone that Forkel speaks), with leader and 
companion, (dux and comes), with answers and 
imitations, with Thesis and Arsis ? Should we not 
be forced to suppose, that this methodical terror 
and this learned despair was something gotten up 
to'order ? 

Our theatric4il antipodes, I mean Rousseau and 
Forkel, would not have fallen into extremes 
equally far from the truth, if they had better un- 
derstood the clear fundamental distinction be- 
tween music applied and music pure. Every mu- 
sical thought presents first of all a signification 
founded in itself, that is, a purely musical signifi- 
cation, without which the thought were no thought. 
Among these significations there are some suscep- 
tible of positive analogies ; which reproduce the 
worils, that is, the feeling or the image which these 
woi'ds convey ; which express the moral effect, or 
imitate sensible objects, by means of the relation 
in which the phenomena of the outward world 
stand to those of the soul. That is the sphere of 
applied music, whose movement and developments 
are governed by the text, the action or the pic- 
ture, which serves as the programme. Other sig- 
nifications on the contrary have little or no fitness 
for these sorts of imitation through analogy. If 
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then tlie composor has adoptiul fomo of thrsc for 
thij basis of lii.s l.-ibor, the music no loiJireryroverns 
itself by the hints of a relative sen«e, a pro- 
graintnu, or any other implied thouglit ; but it 
moves on and governs itself solely according to its 
own intrinsic logic and filncsSf according to tho 
absolute sense of the musical thought, as melody 
and as harmony. And that is what wc call pure 
music. 

An example will illustrate this very great dis- 
tinction, which exists between these two classes of 
composition. Of all the modes of application of 
our art, the most positive and the most extensive 
is that of the drama. Go through an excellent 
theatrical score, some opera of Gluck's for in- 
stance ; take away the text and the singei-s, and 
let it be heani by amateurs, who have no idea of 
its previous intention ; and this music, on the stage 
so beautiful, so speaking, so exprcjisive, so dcstrrip- 
ttve, will say little, and in that little there will be 
no order nor connection to be found. And yet 
the composer's thoughts remain untouched ; there 
has been no alteration in the melody nor in the 
chords. "But the material eflfect," I shall be 
asked, " is this to count for nothing ? " I count it 
much ; but patience ; here is a Quartet by Mo- 
zart, which shall be executed by the same in- 
strumentists. So far as execution is concerned, 
the forces shall be equal. But is not every thing 
connected here, and flowing from its proper mo- 
tive f Do not the thoughts blend in a stream of 
strictest logic and of most persuasive eloquence, 
together with the most exalted poetry ? In this 
music do you miss the orchestra, the singers and 
the drama? Docs it require an'interprcter ? Now 
then, since we are agreed in this, tell me what the 
Quartet means ? Means ! yes, I feel it certainly; 
but bow to render it in words I know noL It is 
not any thing that can be told. 

There could not be a better proof, that music 
has two sorts of value and of meaning : one rela- 
tive and subject to fitnesses not properly founded 
upon the nature of the art ; but the other absolute 
and purely musical. This idea, which I have en- 
deavored to develop in the simplest and clearest 
words, serves to explain and to define the contra- 
puntal style in general and the Fugue in particu- 
lar, and to justify its existence as well as its claim 
to the title of pure music. 

[To be continued.] 
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Griti and Mario. 

GiULiETTA Grisi, " the genius of lyric trage- 
dy personified,'* as she is called in Paris, has ac- 
tually arrived in the Baltic, and with herM. Ma- 
Kio, the most eminent tenor of Europe, accom- 
panied, too, by Mr. Hackett, the manager — all 
ready to open the new operatic season at Castle 
Garden on the 4th of the next month. The ar^ 
rival constitutes an era in the operatic history of 
this country. We have had cnarming vocalists 
like Jenny Lind and Alboni, and others hardly 
less known to fame ; but supposing that Malibran 
was not ripened into a great artist when she be- 
gan here her now long past pioneer operatic sea- 
son, we have never had in this city a tragedian of 
overwhelming; talent in the Ivricai drama. Nei- 
ther Jenny Lind nor Alboni had any claim to the 
first class dramatic merit, though their general 
intellectual quickness prevented them from being 
insipid as actresses. Madame Sontag likewise 
had a large stock of talent for the extremes of the 
drama, comedy and tragedy, as well as perfect 
vocalization. Any one, however, who has seen 
Madame Grisi in her characters of Nonna, Semi- 
ramis, and Lucrezia, will recognize the statuesque 



proportions of clnssic Grocfc, of B;\bylon, and of 
the middle ages, — the mythical heroisms which 
seem at first view inipoHMblu to the familiari{ii»s 
of roritcmporaiu'ous life. With more than aver- 
age fullness of figure, ami thus suited to the visual 
requirements of a large theatre, with an Italian 
fat:e, belonging to the classic age of sculptors, with 
a physique that has stood the storms of musical 
fatigues greater than those of the spoken drama, — 
for the notes of tragic song are many fohl more 
prolonged and resonant than s{>okcn wonls even 
in the tragc.ily of Shakspeare, — Madame Grisi 
appears and declaims on the stage like a state.y 
representation of the Sapphic or Homeric era. 

Madame Grisi is a Milanese by birth. Niece 
to the celebrated vocalist Grassini, sheis of a fam- 
ily alrcaily famous in the musical world. Like 
others of celebrity she began her career in Italy. 
Her first notable appearance was at the Scala 
Theatre, Milan. She sang with Madame Pasta, 
making her debut as Adal^isa to the Norma of 
that artist. Her progn»ss from that was rapid, 
and she speedily marie a European reputation. She 
passed the ordeal of Parisian criticism — her phy- 
sical charms being admired equally with her mu- 
sical attractions. It was said her arms, as she 
sweeps them in the Pythoness-like ecstacy of a 
Norma, are those that the Venus of Milo had 
lost. 

When Bellini*s muse was in tho ascendant, he 
was chosen to write for the Parisian capital a new 
opera. In this he threw more orchestral detail 
than his other works possess, and he wrote especi- 
ally for the greatest vocal cjuartct ever assembled 
in the history of music — Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini 
and Lablatdie. The part of Elvira which he 
composed for Madame Grisi is a very dexterous 
amalgam of the simply declamatory and the flo- 
rid. In the bravura traits nothing exceeds the 
didicult rapidities of execution, and the slow 
movements are lar<re specimens of the purest Ita- 
lian cantabile, worthy an intensified Boccherini, 
the great reformer of classic instrumental music, 
who taught all the others. The plot of this opera 
being very stupid, it required all the composer's 
art and the singer's skill to give it the immense 
popularity which it enjoys. Bellini died unable 
to give these vocalists another production. Since 
then Madame Grisi has appeared in several new 
characters. The most marked one is that of Lu- 
crezia, by the lamented Donizetti. It is worthy 
of remark that Madame Grisi has chosen this 
opera in preference to all others for her debut. 
The public will doubtless find good reason in the 
choice when they hear it. The perfect know- 
ledge which Donizetti had of the voice, display- 
ing its amplest proportions with the least possible 
wear and tear — so different from some later modes 
of writing for it — makes his music the elect of 
singers, though he is the best-abused composer 
that ever lived. While the house rises in tumul- 
tuous applause at the finales of his acts, he has 
never been able to satisfy a certain class of critics, 
whom he never consulted. The splendid scenes 
in Lucrezia give large scope for Grisi's tragic 
powers; the climax of the first act shows how the 
simplest declamatory music from the hands of a 
genms, and duly interpreted by a Grisi, can elec- 
trify an audience. The trio — the poisoning trio, 
as it is called — containing superlative dramatic 
writing, will be found one of the finest pieces of 
Grisi's acting and declamation. In the winding- 
up death and fury scenes of the black drama, 
Grisi is superlatively fine. Nothing so large as 
mere acting has yet been seen in the feminine 
walk on the American stage. No such majestic 
figure and dramatic prowess ; and all this, besides, 
musically displayed. The public who go to hear 
simply execution or vocalism will be better pleas- 
ed in finding how thn breadth of musico-tragic 
grandeur absorbs details, and the artist's delinea- 
tion of the entire character claims the sufifrages 
of the auditor. 

When we regard such an artist as Madame 
Grisi, we are reminded of the origin of the drama 
— that of Greece, where the intoned voice in de- 
clamation, and the chorus in the interlude — re* 
quired the grandest genius of literature to detail 
its subjects. The evanescent nature of the speak- 
ing voice in our Shak::perean tragedy often leaves 



a longing for passionate interpret-xtion, which is 
supplied by the sustained and melodic notes of the 
sinking voice in musical tragedy derived from an- 
cient times. 

For a number of years Madame Grisi in her 
great characters has remained undisturbed by ri- 
valry at Paris and London. The talents of Jenny 
Lind were of so different an order, never for a 
moment in dramatic grandeur bearing compari- 
son with Madame Grisi, that the heroines of the 
latter — her Norma, Lucrezia, and Semiramis es- 
pecially — have been without rival. W^hen Grisi's 
name was mentioned in Paris or London in con- 
nection with the musically grandiose, competition 
was subdued at once. 

We shall, having mven place aux dames, say a 
word of Signor Mario. His voice was first disco- 
vered to be fine in the mess>room, and ho quitted 
arms for arts. He made his first appearance at 
the Academie^ singing with considerable success, 
and his after reputation being predicted. Taking 
a first rank after Rubini's retirement, he filled all 
the different tenor charactei-s demanding rapidity 
of execution of the old Rossinian school, or the 
larger style of prolonged or simple declamation. 
His versatility is amply established by his equal 
success in Arturo in the Puritani, and Raoul in 
the Huguenots. His duel scene in the latter is one 
of the most successful specimens of the large style. 
In the duet of the fourth act of the same play he 
divides the honor with Madame Grisi. His voice 
is pure singing tenor, equal to the most delicate 
phraseology, and at tlie same time gifted with in- 
tensity, lie is, besides, good-looking and dresses 
to a model. 

These artists will appear on the fourth of next 
month, sustained by several others whom we shall 
have occasion to speak of. The orchestra has 
been elaborately chosen to accompany them 
worthily, and the chorus know their parts thorough- 
ly. There is nothing in the way of accurate de- 
lineation in, all the vocal and instrumental require- 
ments at least, of an opera. 



War and Music. 

The London Musical World translates the fullowin^ 
letter, comnmnicated to tlio editor of the Neue Wienei 
Musik Zeitung. 

" KuschaUf September, 1849. 

** My Dear Friend : If these lines ever penetrate 
to you through the narrowly-watched Russiac 
palisades of our town, which is now elevated tc 
the dignity of a wooden fortress, you will be no 
a little astonished at their contents, for they con 
tain neither the latest intelligence concerning th( 
important military movements going^ forward, noi 
engrossing descriptions of the varied camp lif( 
here, but simply a few details on a very pleasinr 
musical adventure. 

" You are aware how fond I always was of play 
ing the organ. Well, one morning, at early masi 
1 had hardly finished the last note when an indi 
yidual, who looked like a Russian general of higl 
standing, addressed me very politely and request 
ed : * that I would repeat tlie last fugue by Bad 
in E minor.' ' I very much regret, your Excel 
lency,* I said, in reply to this strange demand 
' that I can only fulfil your wish on condition o 
your honoring me with a visit at my own house. 
• I should have done so, without your friendly invi 
tation,' he answered in a very courteous, thougl 
military tone. * I am Adjutant-General Schildei 
and am excessively fond of classical Germai 
music. During a year that I spent in the Cau 
casus, I have sadly missed the performances I use< 
to hear every week in St. Petersburg. I sto] 
one day in ituschau — invite all the musicians o 
the place to meet me. Of course you are the or 
ganist?' On his learning that I was merely i 
dilettante, and son of the organist, he immediatel; 
got me to introduce him to my father. Bach wa 
followed by Beethoven, Beethoven by Mozarl 
Mozart by Mendelssohn, and so on. Schilder re 
veiled with delight in my father's fine musics 
library, and I could not make up my mind whethe 
the General's taste or his memory was the mor 
wonderful. He was perfectly well acquainte 
with the key and beginning of most cUssical quai 
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ets for utrin^d instruments. The filan proposed 
>y him was soon exut-utcd. Six Cos8a<'k.<< carried 
i fine piano, by SeufiVrt in Vienna, with all ne- 
'essary atljunett*, to St-hildcr's lodt£in(r*« whither 
?e all proceeded in the eveninjr. In oh4'dience to 
lis wi.«h, wo bcpan with IlavtlnV quartet in G 
[with the variations on the KoUtrlif.il — *• God 
ttvo the Emperor"^ ; this was followetl by others 
>f the same description, divcrsifit;d 04*<'asionatly by 
)iano pieces and son<;s. Our $!00<l-natun*d host 
istened with a perfect air of devotion. Durin<; 
he pauses, however, he snatched up the real 
Italian viola, and extem|)orizcd on it in a sterling; 
ind excellent manner : he also played on the piano* 
brte very widl. The conversiition became much 
nerrier and more unconstmined than you would 
ancy, over a ca|iital bowl of punch. Tin* (Jen- 
jral's suite was com|)0:«cd of hiirhly-educateil (Jer- 
nan officers, and I remarked that sevemi of them 
lad htudied the Hungarian language with great 
luccess. 

** Schihler is in the prime of manhnod ; tall and 
I ronjrly-knit. Since his wound, he supjMirts him- 
iclf on a srii k. His whitened h^iir and thick 
nouHtache, however, form a ccintrist wirli hi-* bear- 
n^ and speech. Ilis face i:« stmn«/ly marked and 
lony, while hi."« cpnck eye and lofty foreheail indi- 
cate as much intellect a<» enerjry. He speaks 
Sennan quite as well as the officers of his .suite. 
He was preatly pleased with the plaintive Hun- 
zarian national airs which [ played him, and the 
ttoi-k of the music p(d)lishers here was immi»diately 
•irted and carried of!" to Russia. Gemian ai»d 
KnMich pjipers of <'very shade were lyin^r upon 
he table. The followin<r day, Schilder paid us a 
^isit, and thanked us heartily for the pleasure he 
ia<l had the evenin;£ befnr*». He could not tear 
limself away from the viola, but purchased it at 
I fair pnee. 



Mart Novki.lo. — Died at Nice, in S^inlinia, 
■)n the 28th of Julv, in the 67ih year of her age, 
Mary Sabilla. the wife of Vincent Novello, the 
•elebrated musical comfK>«er. She was an ae- 
H)mpHshed woman, a loving wife, an unfailing; 
Friend, and a devoteil mother. Mrs. Novello was 
:he author of some literary works of a lii;»h onler 
)f morality and instruction. She leaves many 
L-hildren, all of whom inherit some of her acirom- 
[)1ishments, as well as her sweet anf;elie dis|iosi- 
Jon. Amontr them may b<» mentioned Mrs. Mary 
Cowden Clarke, a uthon»ss of the Conconlanre to 
Shokfipeore, and other work.^. The Countess (iijx- 
iueci. (Clan Not'ello), a lady of the most bril- 
liant abilities as a vocalist ; and Emma, the vonni!- 
?8t of her daughters, a mo?t accomplished amateur 
irtist, who was fortunately with her mother when 
>he died. Mr. and Mrs. Novello were Iwth na- 
;ives of En«;Iand, but for the benefit of their 
lealth. had for some years selected the delicious \ 
:limate of Nice for their residence. 

Never, probably, was there a larjre family more 
dosidy bound to<;ether by the ties of mutual af- 
ection. The beautiful dedication to her mother 
)f Mrs Clarke's last new work, just published by 
he Appletons, will show the estimation in wV.ich 
ihc was held by her children. Her death will to 
hem be a sad. a severe, an irreparable affliction, 
IS they were just on the eve of settinii out for 
Sardinia, to pay their annual visit to their beloved 
* Niob«»," as they affet'tionately called her, when 
ho news of her death riMched them. Amon<; 
lier numerous friends was Charles Lamb, devot- 
edly attached to the day of his death. The re- 
rrets of Leijih Hunt and others, will, we are sure, 
»nd only with their own lives. Of Mrs. Novello 
1 may with truth be said, 

"——ne'er wsji to the bower* of bli«« conveyed 
A purer spirit or more welcome shade.*' R.B. 
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co%'ered in the prand-<lucal librar}* at Jena. It 
contain4-d a small collection of Minuelieiier (son^ 
of the Minnexdnger, or trouba«lours of (Jermany) 
ot the conclusion of the thirteenth and commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century, all unpub ished, 
and all with the tunes noted down. After havin<; 
onlere<r an exact copy to be made, the Grand 
Duke oifeied the. original manusirript to the King 
of Prussia, who has always taken a great interest 
in these specimens of antique German poetry. 
His Royal Hi^rhness having expn»s8c»d a wish to 
hear the Minneiieffer, Profin»sor Lilgenkren, of the 
University of Jena, carefully revised the text, 
which is in the Swabian language, and Herr 
Stade, music-director in the same University, 
wrote orchi*stml a<*companiments, which in no way 
interfered with their original character. The 
MinncUetler were executi'd by a union of the 
Philharmonic- societies of Eisenach and the neigh- 
l>orhooi| at the foot of the mountain on which 
stand?* the celebrated castle of Wartburg, where 
a poetical tournament took place in the year 1207, 
the mo*X cehdiratcd of the Minnea&nger of the 
pericvl lH«in«i the competitors. The Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar-Elsi'iiach, 
with the Duchess of Orleans, honored the fes- 
tival with their presence, and an immense con- 
course of sf)ectators was attracte<i. Their Royal 
Highnesses expressed their entire sati:*faciion to 
Ilerr Stabe, ami to the performers, about four 
hundrt:d in number." 

The verses of the j\finnes&nger are, without, dis- 
pute, the most curious monuments existing; of 
ancient G»»rman literature. The largest collec- 
tion of M'mnelieder is that which wjw ma<le in the 
fourteenth century, by Rudger von Menesse, a 
8i>nator of Zurich. A splendid manuscript copy 
of this exists in the Bililioth^ue Impdriale at 
Paris. It contains about fifteen hundred Lieder, 
by one hundred and forty various authors. 

Le Menettrel, 



Unnnelieder. 

We live in an age of discoveries and recoveries. 
Every dav some remains of the past are exhumed 
sifher in France or Germany. The following is 
I letter we have received from Eisenach, bearing 
late the 20th July :— 

•* A short time since a magnificent manuscript 
m yellum, ornamented with miniatures, was dis- 



For Dwixht's Joarnal of Moile. 

THB DYIHO inr8ICIAH*8 BEQUEST. 

While I am pn<4«*in^ to the land of rest, 

Let mn>*ic Rweetly fall upon my ear; 
Then I hIimII feel thst I urn doubly blest. 

If hHrmony my dying senses cheer. 

O fnrnnt me thi« : fall many, many yesn 
HiiK Mu«ic been my theme of bli«9fu1 joy, 

A ftolsce wtien my stoul wan buthed in tears, 
A plessure from the uprtng-time of a boy. 

Brenk forth, swe^t strains, as oft ye have before. 
When youth and health glowed on my sunny brow; 

Entrance me with your mngic spell once more: 
I hfliAr the tones — I'm dying happy now ! 

BlXALDO. 
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Grisi"! Farewell in London. 

[Trom the Timet of Aug. 7th.] 

Royal Italian Oprra. — The farewell performances 
of Miidnme OriHi came to a closte to-nl^ht with an enter- 
tMinment fur the benefit of thai admirable and popular 
srti«t, cnn«i»tin(r of one set fmm Nomta and three acts 
fnim the HutjutnotM. The sttractinn Ims been nnremit- 
tinjs; nnd often s» the moi-e fsvorwl opcrns have been giv- 
en — "uch, for examp'e, n« LAicrena Borgia nnd the two 
above mentioned— iiew cmwdR have flocked to the thea- 
tre. Those who hsd been before went agnm and npiin, 
and many who hnd never f^een Grii*i came in order to 
hear, once or twice at least, the most renowned dramatic 
sineer of her time. 

The openiM in which Grisi ha<i appeared during her 
pre«ent nnu»ns)ly fthort engagement having all been tio- 
tic^d in the order of repre«entatinn, it is necessary to do 
little more than refer to them. The li*t compri^ JVor- 
mn, fsvcrexia B^rgift^ the Haqunv4$^ Don Pftiounle^ and 
La Fiivtn-ilfu Norma hsd a double claim to take prece- 
dence: »ince. while the Drnid prientess is acknowledged 
to he one of her greatest a^stumptionn, it waa In this tra- 
gic opera that Grisi flr^t obtained an original part. Al- 
though she liaH previou.«ly nung at the theatres In Bo- 
logna and Florence, her real artistic debut may be ^aid to 
have taken place at the Scala in Milan, where »he was 
Intmtlnced to the public as Medora in an opera by Pacini 
entitled // OwtrFro (fonnded on Byron's Cbrtotr). Her 
voice WMft fre*h and beautiful, her appearance so prepos- 
se»«?ne, and her reception so flHtrenng, that Bellini, the 
compoppr, who wa» pre*ent, immediately gave her the 
mn*ic of AdalgtM to wfudv. The now famous opera of 
Norma was produced shortly afterward, with Pasta as 



Norma, DonzHli as l*«»llio, and OrlVi as Aibilgisfl ; its 
unfce-**, at first doubtful, wus confinned by sutwqueut 
perffirmuiices, and it wn* phived forty ni^ihu in tlies-ame 
iifa«on ('he Carnival of 18.32). Some yean Inter, in 
Piiris, Gri.*i firnt attempteti Norma, and Mcliieved «iO great 
a triumph that the part lia!« ever s*inee U'cn a-iiMxruited 
with her name. She stepped at once, in •'hort, on to the 
vacant throne of I'asla, whicli up to this time, iiltliough 
Mie has had manv p<iwerful antiigoiii»t», »he Inw firmly 
maintained agaiii«t them all. If in Norma Gri;*! may be 
Mid to have had rivala, and iti the in^tnnce of her iomie- 
diate prc«lece«!»or, for whom the i>an wa« written, an 
equal— perhap*. we will not undertake to wiy it, a supe- 
rior— in Lucrezia Borgia, (which *he fir..t played at Her 
MH.je*ty'» Theatre in 1P40, on the occ:i«ion of Signor Ma- 
rio'H debut), slic has never known a competitor. There 
have been '* new reading*" and old readnigs; but hers 
\* the be«t reading. Her voice, her perMwi, her peculiar 
gift*. inde<*d, bf»th a« nineer and actre*«, are displHvcfl in 
thi« gloom v and maenificcnt crenrion to tlie hiehe^t ad- 
vantage: and it l« no umall compliment to her gentn<t to 
add that she lia» done what no oilier Im* been able to ef- 
fect entirely with the chariorer; with grcnt dnnnatic 
art, she han been able to noften clown its* mmt hideouH 
feature*: the wicked pri*oiier, the faithlew wife, the un- 
. principled ladv, gnUry l»eyond prtrtlon,iire alm«wt forgot- 
ten in the depth of tender and pB«*ionate coloring which 
she throw* into the *rene* with Gennaro: and that ma- 
teriml Milieitiifle for off-pring. found even In lliemf»^t ab- 
andoned women, I* brought out in so strong a light that 
thouiEli it may not redeem the *in«, it at lea*t rai<e* pity 
for her wirmws. It in, therefore, not «urprNing that Lu- 
crezia should *o long have been Gri«iV mo^t fMipular |Mirt, 
and th:it in the -eriefi of her farewell performances it 
should have appeared the oOent»«t, and have dniwn »ho 
largest audienof*. Valentine, In the flHtfuenttU, and Le- 
onora, in Ln Fnvnritn^ were both interesting, as remark- 
able illnstrations of Gri*i's success in tlio gnind operas of 
the French school, which slie only essayed within the 
i-ist five years, which disclosed an n-known r»lia«e of her 
tdent, constituted a new and final epoch m ner brilliant 
career, and proved the versatility no lesn than the ex- 
cellence of her endowments. Her Norina, in Don Pn»- 
gunle, was recommend able for another rea«on. It re- 
minded those who had witnessed the public eflTorts of 
Grisi in this country, from her first appearance until now, 
of certiiin graceful, spirited, and highly fini!*hed perfor- 
mances which showed her to be as truly genial m come- 
dy as «he was impressive and sublime m traizedy. One 
or two more of such characters might pn»fitablv have 
var ed the ser'a*: and most of all acceptable would have 
been Rosina in the Boi-hiere. Thu*. while the nnmber 
of farewell performance* was extended from twelve to 
twentv. the operas produced were confined to five. 
Am< ng those not ffiven,but m«ist generally expected, and 
with rea*on, mav be counted Semiramide, in wh-ch Grisi 
made her Paris debut on the 16ih of October. 1882; Nin- 
etta ( />r G'lZMa l^drn), which, in the spnne of the foUow- 
inz year, introduced her to a London audience; Donna 
Anna, one of her erandest. and Desdemona, one of her 
most womanly and beautiful impersonations. Anna Bn- 
Jen/i, too, would have lieen unanimously welcome. It Is 
n«eless, however, to sav what mitht have l)een done. 
What was done wa* sufficiently gnitifying; and they 
who saw Grisi for the la-t Jim^ will be able to say. not 
that they saw her In her decline, since of decline there 
was no symptom, but that they witnessed some of her 
finest perfonnancet when her jwwers were ripened and 
matured. ' 

In the present instance she surpa«sed all prsvions ef- 
forts, and left the smlience doubtful whether it conld 
possibly be tme that she was taking leave of them for- 
ever. The fact cannot be denied, that Grisi's attachment 
to the EngMsh pnblic is as eennine and sincere as the at- 
tachment of the Enfflioh public to herself, and that the 
moment of parting gave quite as much pain to the one 
as to the other—to the deserving artist, the woman of 
senius, who had never failed In the performance of her 
dntv, as to those who so many years had appreciated, 
admired, and applauded her. ' At the end of Nnrmn^ 
which had been received throughout with enthusia«m, 
there wa* such a demon«ti-ation as it might have l)een 
imsginerl could not easily be exceeded in wsrmth and 
unanimity. Grisi was called forward agam and asain, 
the stage was covered with boqnets, and the applause 
was positively deafening. This alone would have been 
a leave-taking worth the remembrance of any artist, how- 
ever popular. But after the Ilugiunnis, which did not 
conclude till an hour pa«t midnie'ht, the previons exhibi- 
tion was fairlv cast into the shade. The last scene, In- 
cluding the famous dnet between Valentine and Riionl, 
was magnificent: and Mario, as if to make the occasion 
more memorable, sang and acted with greater energy, 
tenderness, and dramatic power than he has displayed 
for years. The curtain fell amid thunders of applause, 
and when Grisi, in obedience to the universal summons, 
was led on bv her accomplished partner, the plaudits 
were reiterated, and every lady finng her boquet on the 
stage or in the orche«tra. Again the two came forward 
and a repetition of the scene ensued. At la*t Grisi ap- 
peared alone, and this was the signal for a manife«tation 
of pnblic feeliuff probablv never before addressed to a 
theatrical performer. The whole audience, in boxes, 
pit, and galierv, rose, as If bv a simultaneous impnhe; 
the house rang with cheers; handerchiefs were waved in 
all directions ; the members of the band joined In the 
ovation; and several minutes elapsed before the applause 
subsided, and the great artist, fairiy overcome with so 
gen'al snd unnrecedented s reception, and vainly attemp- 
ting to hide her emotions, could retire from the stags. 
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When s1i(» liHil eonr» Ri»oth#»r Hieor wn« rniecrl— n f-irewcll 
cliecr. symlMiIical of honrty pn<»i| will for tli(* «8ncc«««' in 
the N'^w WopIcI of o!»c who h>i«I so long nnd «o worfhilv 
exerteil hor*olf to enterttiin nnd deHpht the not nnjrnite- 
fiil or nnvyin]mthPti<r pnlilic f»f *• ()\<\ KM>rl:\i.f1." It is 
likely thnrthe oveninp of the 7th of July will h« remem- 
bered — b<»th by tlie nrti«t who wn^ thn* honored, nnd the 
nudieiieo which Ihin exprc*.'»ed it.« <:eiittmcnt» of a lone, 
iin }mlnon«. n eonscieiitious, and a brilliant career — for 
miuiv A Ions da v. 
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Topics of the Week. — Musical events come 
pouring in upon us like a fresliet, after a long 
drought. First and foremost in intei-est for the 
whole country is the actual arrival of Grisi and 
Mario in New York ; their reception with the 
usual degree of awkward flunkey ceremony and 
enthusiasm ; their installment in the St. Nich- 
olas hotel, with all the impertinent newspaper 
chroniclings of (heir chaml)er furniture, &c.; 
and the announcement of their opening perfor- 
mance, with a good troupe and orchestra, it is 
said, and in the opera of Lucrczia Borgia, on 
Monday night, Sept. 4th, in Castle Garden. 
As Grisi and IMario are the topics, we have, not- 
withstanding former article.*!, placed on the pre- 
ceding pages a characteristic appreciation, by 
our friend Fry of the Tribune, of the great 
lync actress and of the music of his favorite 
composers, which she has illustrated ; also a 
resume of her recent farewell engagement in 
London, and a description of her last night, 
from the London Times. The only ill omen 
for the success of Mr. impresario Hackett's en- 
terprise lies in the rumor of high prices to be 
charged, namely from three to Jive dollars, for 
admission. Opera, it is said, never flourished 
without royal patronage. Here the people is 
the only king. Large houses, mass audiences, 
democratic prices, bringing the highest artistic 
entertainments within the reach of all, as part 
of their free and liberal culture in a republican 
atmosphere : — ^this, and this alone, can ever 
make the Opera q paying and a wholesome in- 
stitution in our land, whatever may be thought 
of a few exceptional succesKes with the high 
price system. We are getting too much used 
to good things to be longer liable to these fever 
fits of fashionable, spendthrift enthusiasm about 
any "Angel," **Queen" or **Diva." 

In this connection, therefore, we can turn 
with pleasure to another event, (of somewhat 
more local interest, to be sure), namely the 
completion of our spacious and splendid Bos- 
ton Theatre, which also is to be opened on the 
4th (but only with spoken drama for the pre- 
sent, we are sorry to s«iy), but which sets out, 
if we ai-e rightly informed, with making the 
uniform law of the Jijl^f cent price a condition of 
its hospitality to all managers and companies of 
artists. Let this rule be but rigidly adhered 
to, and we regard the success of the new Thea- 
tre as certain. 

The^ opening of the gi-and new Organ in our 
Tremont Temple, too, is an event of no small 




im|)ortancc to our musical prospects from this 
time forwartl. To this ad«l an unexpected sea- 
son of Italian Opera in the old Howard Athe- 
naeum (just to renew the memories of old en- 
thusiasms, before wo emigrate to new halls, 
with Paulo majora canamus for our motto), 
and the ten days* session of the ** Musical Con- 
vention,*' with its goodly display of fresh na- 
tive musical resources, especially vocal, and its 
praiseworthy presentations, amid a medley of 
many things, of works of such magnitude as 
the 12th Mass of ISIozart. 

The promise, therefore, is abundant for the 
forthcoming musical season hero in Boston, 
save in one important, and we may say central, 
particular. We are in the dark about an Or- 
chestra! The Germanians disbanded, and 
Bergmann bespoken for Chicago, where is the 
hope of organization, where the leader about 
whom the materials, plentiful enough, may group 
themselves and be inspired to one high 
end ? We trust our old Musical Fund Soci- 
ety are studying this problem in good earnest. 
At all events, we doubt not that some good thing 
will turn up in time to meet a public want that 
has become imperative and permanent. 



The Italian Opera. 

The quiet, unpretending arrival of the troupe 
now performing at the Howard Athenaeum, with 
almost no preliminary trumpeting, was refreshing 
for the times we live in, and in itself disposed the 
candid hearer to be pleased. The company, we 
understood, had reached New York upon their 
way to California ; but by some misunderstanding 
regarding the expenses of their passage thither, 
they were open to proposals from the lessee of the 
Athenaeum. We have had better opera here, 
and we have had much worse. On the whole, 
judging from the second performance of Ernani, 
and from all that we have beard of the existing state 
of music in Italy, this troupe seems rather better 
than an average specimen of such opera as one 
hears in all but the very few best Italian theatres 
to-day ; such a troupe, for instance, as may have 
supported our own Adelaide Phillips at her ddbut 
in Brescia. 

The piece selected for the opening nights, Er- 
nani, can never a;rain, of course, have the fresh, 
exciting charm it had for us the first time we 
heard it in the same place, with Tedesco and Pe- 
rclli, and that well appointed Havana troupe, 
when Venli's music seemed as strong and exhila- 
rating as October air after the sultry languor of 
Donizetti and the sweet, sentimental sameness 
of the Bellini melody. Now that wo know sev- 
eral of his operas, we are too conscious also of 
his mannerism. Yet there is vigor in Ernani, 
and the music contains many touches of a fine 
dramatic power. In the solemn orchestral chords 
which occur every time Ernani*s pledge to Silva 
is referred to, we have an application of the very 
principle on which Richard Wagner relies for the 
peculiar efiectiveness of his refbrmed style of op- 
era, namely the use of the orchestra as an in- 
terpreter of characters and situations. 

Any passable rendering of the opera should 
content one in this season,* and where no very 
high pretensions had been put forth. We were 



agreeably disappointed to find some points 
positive excellence. The baritone, Sijjnor C 
TURI, is decidedly the best, with the sin^zle exec 
tion of Badiali, that we have ever had; inde 
he constantly reminds you of him both in poni 
and quality of voice, in figure and general be^ 
infi, and the emphatic warmth of his delivei 
He is a much younger man, with less of the n 
ture refinement of an artist, but in this characi 
of Don Carlos would be a wonderfully good si 
stitute for him at any time. A slight hoarsens 
on this second appearance could not veil his st 
stantial merits, which won repeated plaud 
through the evening. 

Sig. ScoLA possesses rather a delicate ten 
with a fair degree of execution, and in spite of 
ver}' youthful and far from commanding presen 
bore the part of Ernani more successfully th 
we have several times witnessed it by Arnoldi, 
Vietti and some others. Power was his chief wa 
Sig. Lanzoxi was a small and brisk Don Sih 
young in every thing but gray locks and demi 
costume. His bass is rather dry and light, I 
true, and his rendering of his par*^ faithful. < 
the whole the three principal male parts were c 
ditably done. The Elvira of Signora Garba 
had great faults with some good and useful qua 
ties. Her power of execution is considerab 
but she constantly exa]s;$rerates in tone and m{ 
ner, overdoing pathos till it touches no rcsponsi 
fibre. Indeed she is a fair example of the fa 
style of soprano singing which now reigns in Ita 
and which is due to overforcing in the zeal to si 
the Verdi music, whereby the voice runs out ii 
extremes, of screaming high tones, and coai 
and mannish low tones, while the middle shric 
and becomes more and more characterless a 
feeble. Welcome the recent signs of a return 
Italy to Bossini and true singing ! 

As for the ensemble, it was far from perft 
The male chorus was rather noisily efficient ; 1 
female chorus timid and inaurlible, and its we; 
ness covered by the bold relief of the orchest 
harmony. (We understand that several of 
chorus singers have not yet recovered from 
accident whereby the company literally tumb 
into town.) The orchestra comprises about 
resident and imported musicians, under the dir 
tion of Signer Garbato, and is really one of 
most efficient orchestras which we have had c 
nected with Italian opera. Some of the conc< 
ed pieces, finales, &e., were quite effective ; 
there was frequently, of course, great lack of 1 
lance, and at times some rather gratinjc disc< 
Many of these defects, we doubt not, will be r 
cdied. On the whole the opera is much I 
ter than we had had reason to expect, and re 
good entertainment for this season of the year 
we had not been already blessed beyond the o 
sure of most musical towns even in Italy it 
we should have deemed this quite a God-send 



m~*- 



The Boston Mnsical ConventioxL 

The managers of this movement evinced i 
childish sensitiveness, two years ago, to our ' 
frank, but altogether friendly comments ot 
public exercises, that we thereafter ceascc 
watch its progress, lest our impartial preai 
might disturb the harmonies of so fine and 
cate a sphere. It seemed that they reqi 
an atmosphere of most unqualified, unsti 
praise as a prime condition of the pleasant 
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iccessful working of their experiment : for, nn- 
>ss they could rei<;n unquestioned as the all-vvi<ie 
tasters and Panjandrums of all musical taste and 
rience in the land, how could the native develqp- 
Lent of Music in America ever be expected to 
irive ? We accepted the lesson, and kept still, 
ad only looked on from a distance. Mean- 
hile our interest in these popular teachers* clas- 
ps and Conventions has not abated. With all 
leir crudities and all their display of private in- 
!rcsts and vanities, we have s^een and still see 
luch good forking out of them. Their standard 
' taste and excellence, the quality of their pub- 
13 exhibitions, the aspirations and achievements 
' their more ardent and more gifted pupils, be- 
)me higher year by year. Such solo singing as 
3u may now hear in these Conventions, such 
assical and lofty works attempted, and with such 
iccess, and all by sons and daughters of the peo- 
le, who have received their chief musical im- 
ulse from these organizations, are highly encour- 
;ing and beyond any hopes that any but a very 
.nguine music-lover could have indulged ten 
?ar8 since. 

Our friends must pardon a little pleasantry in 
le abo\'e ; for really we know not how to look 
ith seriousness upon the queer relation in which 
e found ourselves placed, with the most innocent 
itention on our part, to persons so extremely 
insitive to mild and well-meant criticism. We 
ive not known, from that day to this, nor have 
e thought it worth while to inquire, in what 
irticulars our altogether too kind and pains-tak- 
ig report of the Convention of 1852, gave such 
fence. We only know, that the Journal of Mu- 
c has enjoyed but little favor in that quarter, 
id that an absunl, factitious sort of ** Native 
.merican " issue has been there raised against us ; 
1 what ground, we cannot guess, unless it be that 
e have not shown a sufficiently profound appre- 
ation of the superiority of native ** professors" to 
1 foreign artists. 

Shall we fare better in our present attempt to 
ill the pleasure that we had in listening, on 
'uesday evening, in Tremont Temple, to a highly 
"editable pei-fonnance, under the auspices of 
le Convention, (Mr. Joiixsox, one of its chiefs, 
eing the conductor) of Mozart's glorious 
'wELFTH Mass, with other miscellaneous selec- 
ons, chiefly sacred? — There was a picked choir of 
hundred voices, who sang the tulti portions with 
recision and effect, — more so than we have ever 
eard them sung in Boston ; what is more, with 
ot a little of that expressive light and shade, 
iminuendo and crescendo^ &c., which are so rare 

merit in a choral performance. The Mass 
as given in the Latin, and entire, with theexcep- 
on only of the difficult fugue : Cum Sancto Spir- 
ti, which it was perhaps quite wise to omit, and 
le Agnus Dei. As for the quartet of principals, 

was remarkable for one composed of voices al- 
lost wholly new to the public. The soprano 
Miss Smith) has a clear, hijh, flexible, sweet 
oice, rather French in character, and executed 
le florid figures in the Quoniam and Benedictus 
ith much ease and evenness, and with consider- 
ble expression. The contralto (Miss Fitch) 
as remarkably rich and fresh, filling out its por- 
on of the harmony always satisfactorily, and open- 
ig the Dona 7iobis quite effectively. The tenor 
Mr. Fkost) wa« correct and smooth, but rather 
K) prone to falsetto; the bass (Mr. UPHAM)had 
Dmpass enough for that extraordinary solo in the 



Benedictus^ but of too dry and unelastit; a 
character for such music, especially for the stately 
opcniu!! of the K//rie. But it was a creditable ef- 
fort on all hands. The splendid new organ, under 
the hands of Mr. J. H. Willcox, <admirably sup- 
plied the place of an orchestra in the accompani- 
ments, both by the grand volume and sonorous 
bass of the full organ, and the beauty of its solo 
stops, especially the swell, the prompt speaking 
of the trumpet, and the warm, Mozart-like color- 
ing of the reeds, as in the exquisitely pastoral in- 
troduction to the Benedictus. It was played with 
rare skill, taste, and judgment. We are hap- 
py to learn this Mass will be again performed this 



evening. 



The first part of the concert was miscellaneous, 
The duet from liossini : Quls est homo^ was exe- 
cuted with considerable skill and delicacy by Miss 
Smith and Miss Whitehouse. Their solos, 
too, were well performed. The contralto of the 
latter is of a remarkably mellow and pathetic qual- 
ity, and her renderings chaste and expres2»ivc. 
Mr. Frost sang, Deeper and deeper .v^///, with 
Waft her Angels^ from HandePs Jephthah^ in a 
manner evidently studied from Mr. Arthurson ; 
and it is praise to say that he did not entirely fail 
in a recitative and air which demand the best 
powers, vocal and mental and spiritual, of a com- 
plete artist. There were some good oratorio 
choruses, and some organ pieces, namely, one for 
four hands, by Messsrs. Willcox and Downes, 
from a chorus of Handel (" The horse and his ri- 
der "); the overture to Fra Diavolo{!), made very 
effective by Mr. Willcox*s masterly combina- 
tion of the stops, and (on this'bcing encored) the 
" Wedding March" of Mendelssohn, where again 
the trumpet stops told to rare advantage. 

IE7*Id our next number we propose to eopy tm ftnalyaia of 
the Twelfth Ma«t, by Uouiss, the author of the Life of Moiart, 
having already giTen a mere unprofeuional description of our 
own in Vol. IIL No. 20 of this Journal. 



The New Org in in the Tremont Temple. 

It is not an easy matter to fully understand and 
estimate the merits and capacities of a great 
church Organ, built upon so large a scale, with 
all the modern improvements, as this last work of 
the Messrs. Hook. It is like analyzing the com- 
position of a grand orchestra, and without the aid 
of the eye, since most of the principal stops or 
instruments are almost never heard except in 
combination with others. Of the beauty or gran- 
deur of the effect, when it is heard in various 
kinds of music, the power or sweetness, the bril- 
liancy or pathos, a music-loving audience of course 
can ju<lge, according to the character and variety 
of the compositions played, and the mastery and 
judgment of the player. And no one, at all fa- 
miliar with the organs in our cities, could listen 
on that opening evening, of which we spoke last 
week, and on the subsequent occasions on which 
the organ has been used in the support of 
great choral music, or in various kinds of inter- 
ludes, both classical and fanciful, without noting 
its superiority in several important ])oints. 

1. Power and Largeness, — This was felt to be 
surpassingly grand when the full organ was em- 
ployed, as in accompanying the Handelian chorus 
sung by the members of Messrs. Baker and John- 
son's Musical Convention ; in the Chorale which 
opened and the brief Fugue of Bach*s which 
closed the tasteful improvisation by Mr. Willcox ; 
in the noble prelude and fugue of Bach, in C 



minor, plnyed by Mr. Zun'DKL of New York, 
who is a thorough miu^ter of the solid German 
school of organ-playinjr, although he nerc.S!«arily 
was somewhat eml>arrassed in jilaying for the first 
time oif an organ where the arrangement of the 
stops an<l pe<]als was somewhat novel ; and in the 
grand chorus from Handel : ^^ The Horse and his 
Uider," played with four hands by Messrs. Will- 
cox and Do\VNi:8 of Hartford, one of the most 
satisfactory performances of the evening. 

Here was a voluminous richness, fulness and 
solidity of harmony, which entirely filled and sat- 
isfied the ear. In the grandly vibrating, deep 
substructure of the basses, piled in octave below 
octave, you felt as it were the eternal foundations 
of harmony. We have heard nothing like those 
basses, especially when those deepest Double 
Bourdon (reed) tones of the pedal organ, (whose 
intervals the ear can scarce discriminate when 
sounded singly, so deep are they,) arc brought 
in underneath the other basses to give them a 
new weight and firmness. Pile upon these the 
diapasons of the grand organ, which are remark- 
ably rich and round and musical, (not verifying 
the usual charge of weakncrfs brou*rht against the 
diapasons of American organs) ; raised another 
octave in the Principal^ and another in the Fif- 
teenth; with the intermediate Triad harmonies, 
of Twelfth^ and Sesquialtera and Furniture and 
Mixture^ (the frequenter the higher you ascend 
into the sky-e}' octaves,) and covered or balanced 
(so as to neutralize the discord incidental to such 
bold accessions of richness and power) by the 
Trumpet^ Clariony &c. : and we have here already, 
without estimating the reinforcements of the 
abridged or " Choir Organ,** the Swell, the Solo 
Stops, &c., a vast orchestra of harmony at work, 
speaking at once throughout the compass of five 
octaves or more. The test of success here is that 
this mighty mass of tone shall sound rich, musical, 
well balanced, free from harshness and from the 
y^ry common screaming of the upper stops. And 
this we think was noticed with peculiar satisfac- 
tion in this instrument. 

2. Balance of the various parts, therefore, may 
be set down as one of the most important merits 
of this Organ. For this implies that all the sep- 
arate tones are good, and that the foundation stops, 
the basses, diapasons, &c., must be large and solid, 
to sustain the inevitable brilliancy an^ outspoken- 
ness of some of those high stops, every note of 
which is armed with full chords, which it is a great 
art to balance and foreshorten to the vanishing 
proportions of the natural harmonics. 

8. The beauty and efficiency of the Smell was 
a theme of general admiration. The Swell too, 
extends through the whole compass of the key- 
board, from CC to A in alt, nearly five octaves. 
Its pipes are beautifully voiced, and whether 
played alone, or to lend sofV, swelling and dying 
harmony (like that of the breeze through pines), 
to solo stops, it was singularly expressive and soul- 
like. 

4. The characteristic beauty of a great variety 
of Solo Stops, each closely imitating the instru- 
ment whose name it bears, was pleasantly illus- 
trated by Mr. Willcox. who for a young organist 
possesses the art of tastefully varying the combi- 
nations of a great organ to an eminent degree, 
and whose connection with the establishment of 
the Messrs. Hook, made him perfectly familiar 
with the resources of thui organ. The addition 
of an entire fourth manual for solo stops alone 
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placrs this orjran by the side of the most mo<1ern 
iiHprovcments in Europe, while in this countrj' it 
is alone in this particuUir, with the sinrrle excep- 
tion of tlie organ lately built by Mr. Stanbridge 
in Philadelphia, and which, we are told, borrowed 
the idea from this. Among these "fancy stops," as 
they are called, we do not notice several that have 
been used, such as the Vox hiimana^ &c., but we 
believe it provides under some name for every 
cfTect of the kind which is truly desirable, and 
excludes only what is characterless and over- 
fanciful. 

In speaking of the solo stops we should men- 
lion also the very singing and dramatic style of 
the facile improvisations, that evening, of Mr. 
Warren, organist of St. Paul's Church, Albany. 
This was not, like many other pieces in the pur- 
posely very miscellaneous programme, the strict 
organ style of music ; it had nothing of the con- 
trapuntal character, but only a singing melofly 
with accompanying chorda; yet it was quite effec- 
tive in its way .ind won much applause. The ob- 
ject being to display the xmtrument, each player 
of course chose a separate task, and all styles had 
to come in play. 

5. Orchestral Effects. An organ, like this, is 
indeed a sort of orchestra. Each of the 56 stops 
or registers is a distinct instrument. These, speak- 
ing through some 3500 pipes, and played upon 
by means of five distinct key-boanls, four for the 
bands, or Manuals, and one for the feet, or Pedals, 
yield- combinations only second in variety and 
brilliancy to those of the modern grand orchestra. 
In this respect the power of the new organ was 
triumphantly proved that evening by the perfor- 
mance of two overtures; that to Zanetta, by Mr. 
WiLLCOX ; and that to Fra Diavolo, in which 
the Swell and the Trumpet came well into play, 
by Mr. Cross, a young and talented organist 
from Philadelphia, who brought out the orchestral 
phase of the oi^ran with a brilliancy and effective- 
ness such as we have rarely hearfl. Here the 
mechanism of the instrument is thoroughly tested. 
The prompt speaking of the pipes, the sure and 
easy shifting of the stops, &c., are all-essential to 
such effects. As the player grasped the great 
handfuls of bold chords, he seemed to exult in the 
hearty responsiveness of the noble instrument, as 
a rider in the obedient motions of a noble courser. 
One of our oldest organ-builders was heard to say 
" he never knew an organ to behave itself so well 
upon its exhibition night." 

And here we may as well conclude all we had 
to say about those opening performances. We 
should have been glad to hear more of our own 
city's organists ; but opportunities for them will 
frequently occur. Some who were announced, 
did not arrive, or did not perform. In place of 
Mr. Darley, of St. Luke's, Philadelphia, his son, 
Mr. Frank Darley, gave a pleasing selection 
from a new Cantata of his own. In such a mis- 
cellaneous programme there was of course some 
tediousness. In extemporizing at a new organ, 
to show all its powers, there is an unavoidable 
temptation to indulge at too great length, and to 
some sacrifice of unity. The true end of the 
occasion, however, was well answered, namely, 
to show the virtues of the organ, and to prove 
that we possess the ability in this country to pro- 
duce most noble works in this sublime depart- 
ment of musical mechanics. The Messrs. Hook 
have truly an artistic feeling about their occupa- 
tion ; this has long made them eminent for the 



fine voicing of their solo stops ; it is now equally 
apparent in the harmonious balance and blending 
of all the powers of the largest organ in the United 
States. 

We cannot profess any very intimate acquaint- 
ance with organs or with organ-making. We are 
neither organist nor organ-maker, and it requires 
both to fully judge an organ. In what we have 
said, therefore, we would be understooc] not to 
disparage other builders. We trust we shall be 
equally ready to appreciate their good works, 
whenever they shall be brought home to us as 
this has been. But let us conclude this article 
with one su<r£restion : 

We have often lamented the lack of public 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with the 
great, the classical, the true music of the Organ. 
That opportunity is now afforded us in Boston, if 
our organists will only second our suggestion. It 
is that there shall be stated organ concerts, say 
one afternoon in every week, at which our various 
organists, who love their Art better than they 
love display, shall let us hear the Fugues and 
Choruses of Bach, and Handel, and Mendelssohn 
and Rink, and all the great ones. They will find 
their own interest in" it, in the taste it will create 
for true organ music, and the appreciation for 
their own higher efforts. Let there he a very 
small price of admission, merely nominal, so as to 
cover expenses and keep out the disturbing loafers. 
Why will not Mr. Willcox, who has the charge 
of the Temple organ, and who has a true enthu- 
siasm for his Art. at once take the initiative, and 
provoke his brethren to this good work ? 



Alfred Jaell. — We have received a pleasant 
letter from onr sparklin&r Pianist, Hated Baden-Ba- 
den, who has been both hearin^z: and making music 
in the German cities. One of the German papers 
speaks thus of a concert in which Jaell bore a dis- 
tinguished part : 

Bad-Ham Buno, 27th July. MsHnme Anna db la 
Grange, primn donna from the Imperinl Opera of St. 
Petersbarf;, and Mr. Au^red J akvl, pianitt'Componteur^ 
gnve a f^rand concert here before a fa«hionah1e and 
crowded audience. Both artists were recalled af\er eiich 
piece. Mr. JaoH'R Oiprice sur la bnllnde AnglaUs *'Home 
sweet Home," created especial enthu«ia9ro. 

Out friend was next to go, by way of Leipsic and 
Vienna, to Trieste, his native city. He proposes to 
pass the months of September and October in Italy, 
and then commence a concert tour in Vienna, Leip- 
zig, Brussels, &c., nrriving In Paris by the first of 
January, there to remain until the first of May. 

Jaell represents musical matters as beinfr very dull 
in Europe. The greatest pleasure afforded him, by 
any new work, has been the hcarinji: of Wagner's 
Tannhauser and Lohengrin^ — especially the latter, 
which he found "really grand, fmm^;t«e," although 
he heard it under bad direction, in Wisbaden, which, 
however, is one of the few places where the best kind 
of music is at least patronized. In Frankfort Wag- 
ner's operas are not relished. Indeed onr friend 
thinks that musical taste in Germany is not so great 
as many have supposed on this side of the Atlantic. 
If they are able sometimes to judge an «rtist at the 
first hearing better in Germany than in America, it 
is because operas and concerts there are given before 
select audiences of scarcely four or five hundred peo- 
ple, mostly artists and professionals (that is to say, 
"dead-heads"), especially un a first performance. 
Jaell finds his esteem for this country not at all di- 
minished by what he finds in Germany, and is highly 
disgusted at the anti- American, railings (everywhere 
reported) of Alboni. 

Speaking of Wagner, Jaell has composed a fanta- 



sia upon themes from Lohengrin and Tannhauser, be- 
sides a nocturne which he calls " The Poet's Dream." 
He says he has heard the overture to Tannhauser 
played by many orchestras in Germany, but not once 
so well as by the " Germanians." What a pity if 
they disband ! 



LiSTZ (says I^a France Mtincah) ha« nenrlv finished 
a verv important book upon the nfiii«icof the Hun^rians 
and Bohemians. It is to appcnr simultaneously in Ger- 
man, in French, and in Hungnrinn. 

" Rossini: his Life and Wouks," is the title of n vol- 
ume Just l)rou2ht out by the brotlier« Mewrs. E«cudler, 
anthors of the Tlieorttical and Historical Didionnrv oj 
Music, at M. Dcntu's, pnbli«hor and bookseller. This 
book, the mo«f complete hitlierto produced on the author 
of GuiWiume Tell^ i* addressed both to mu«icianA and the 
pencral rendin;^ pnbl'c. It cannot fail to excite con«ider- 
able cnrionity in all cla^se.s, both on account of itsorij^inal 
artistic appreciation* and tlie numerous and interesting 
anecdotes with which it abounds. 

Mad. Alboni is In Ty)ndon, without any immediate 
prospect of Kinein^ in public. 

The projrramrae of the forthcominfr Triennial Musical 
Festival, which is to be lield at Worcester in the fintt 
week in September, has now been decided upon. Tlie 
enpaeements inclnde Mme. Clara Novello, Mrae. Castel- 
lan, Miss Dolby, Mme. Viarrlot, Mrs. WeiRs, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Lrickey, Si^Hi^i* Gardoni, Henr Forme«, and 
Mr. Wci.ss, in the vocjfl department, and the band and 
chorus are to exceed three hundred i>erforraeni. The 
oratorios to be performed entire at the Worcester Cathe- 
dral are the Messiah, Elijah, the Creation, and Last 
Judflfment; and amonp the'seonlar piccen to t>e fciven at 
tlie evening concert* at the College hnll, are portion* o( 
Mendelssohn** Mid«'Ummer Nighit's Dream, tne Loreley 
fraement. and W«»I)er'* Ot)eron. 

Paris.— Tlie Grand Opera re-open* on the 16th. The 
performai^ce will be free to the pnblic. and the opera 
Robert le Diolit. Besides thi*, in honor of the Emperor*i 
yV/e, a canta will he executed, the music by Queen Hor- 
tense, and the words by M. Belmontet. It is *aid that 
^lad. Stolz will appear on the 17th inst, in La Favorite. 
The Tli^Vre Fmncai* closed Inst week, ostensibly for re- 
pairs, and like the Grand OjMjra, re-open* on the l.'ith 
inft.. the public heine admitted cratis to the performan- 
ces, in honor of the Emperor's /"e/e. A few day* before 
the end of the season, M. S. Germain, who had previous- 
ly played at the Od<?on. made a sncce^yfiil dfhutm Le De- 
pit Amnureuxnn^ Tm FnmilU Poiunn. M. Perrin 1* ne- 
glectinflr no me-isure* which can tend to ensure the suc- 
cess of his new en»erpri*e at the Th(*4*re.Lvrique. Mad. 
UenMe is engaged, and M and M^d. Meillet-Mever are 
retained. A* f'lr n* possible, M. Perrin is carrying oul 
the arrangement* entered iitto by M. S^veste, both with 
•injrers and composers. The new opera, written bv M 
Adolplie Adam for ^I«d. Marie Cahel, i* in reheir*a1 
and M. Perrin ha* al«o sent for the opera of M. J. B 
Wekerlin, which i* already copied. 
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THE NEW CARMINA SACRA: 
BY LOWELL MASON. 

The bent Collection f^'Chnrch Mu*ic extant Puhllab'd b, 

Aag26 4t RICB A KENDAI^I*. 

WILLIAM BERQER, 
Pnblisliei* and Importer of Iflnsic, 

Ko. 82 West 4th Street. Cineinnati. 0. 

KEEPS constantly nn hnnd a Large and Select Stock i 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for aale at Eiuitem prices. Ne 
Music rwcelved by St4*Kmer a* soon us published. A liben 
diwount granted to TPMchera. All orders promptly attends 
to. Music arrangiid to order. 
rC^ A Catalogue is In preparation. AugM 

A. W. FRENZEL 

Will resume his 

tXSTRrCTIOX OTV THX rrAVO-FORTK 

On or before October Ut. 

Order* may be left at the mnslc-stores of Messrs. Reed fr G 
N. Richardson, or E II Wade. Aug^S 

ABOPBAKTO BIiraEB.— A Toung lAdy desire* 
place as Soprano in a Quartet Choir in one of the cburcb 
in this city. A rare opportunity may be heard of by fnqnfrli 
ht this office. July 22. 



f 
TEACHER OF MUSIC 

May be addreiwed at Mr 0. DTT90N'.<i, 115 Washington 8 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 282 Washington St. 

RBrKBBirOKS. 

John S. Dvlght, Esq. (Mrs. Farnham, 

0. Ditaon, Esq. | 6 Copeland at. Roxbni 

N. Richardson, Esq. Ei>es Sargent, Esq. 



A. Berry, Esq. 28 Pearl st. 
J. A. Hanson, Esq., 6 Bath at. 
H. Crocker, Esq. 6 dhawmut av. 



Kev. Mr. Huntington. 
Hon. J.J. CUrke, 27 State • 

July] 
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In all its various branches, 
"EATLT AND PKOMPTLY EXECITTED, 
BY EDWAIIO I.. BAI.CH, 

^fSitt lountal o£ jRvisit. Xo. 21 ^cf)ooI ^t. 

The MKDAL AND DIPLOMA awnrded him by the Mom 
iMrlrJihie Mechanic Awociacion for superior workuiaa^bip, 
ay be Men at his office. 

0*AIVSIC prepared for Stereotjrplnfr. 



NOW READY, 

THE^OBEAT WOHK OF THE YEAB, 

MOORE'S 

OmPLETE i:!irCYCIiOP.£DIA 



-OF- 



A woxk trhlch has cost the Indefatigable compiler fifteen 
lan of arduoua labor, asristed by some of the roMt distin- 
lisbed celebrities in the mufical world- Tbi^i (ipleodid work, 
indlFpensable not only to the professional musician, but to 
ery amateur, Is comprised In one elegant royal octaro rol- 
ne, of 1004 pages, double columns, and contains the Biogra- 
ilea of upwards of 

4000 MUSICIANS I 

>mprls1ng the most distinguished Compoeers and Performers 
lio haTe ercr lived. 

A Complete Blctlonary of over 
5000 MrSTCAI. TKRMS, 

ith Aill definitions. A Complete Uistory of the 

SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 

rom the earliest timi*s to t>ie present A full description of 

All Known Musical Instrnments, 

'Ith the da*es of thrir InTentlon, and (heir Scales. Treatises 
1 HARMONY and THOROUGH BAS:^, &c. &c. 

L Book intended to cover the ivhole 
of Rfnsical Science* 



JOHN P. JEWETT d- CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July 29 BOSTON. 

E. R. BLANCHARD. 

E.AC11ER OF Tim PIA^O A?SB OKGATV. 

QI^TF.RMS MODERATE. 

Besidenoe, 24 "West Cedar Street. 
Re/trenee^ Gxo. J. Webb, Esq. May 20. 

Signer AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 

(from NAPLES,) 

i'EACHER OF SINGING. 

Residence, 'Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 18 If 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF IVIVSIC, 



905 IVaslilBi^ii Street, Boston. 



Cot. 16. 
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CHICKEHING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOmS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr20 BOSTON. tf 



Oermania Serenade Band. 

rllE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION ciiD be secured 
by applying to 

H. E TELTOW, Ag^nt. 
1114 tf aO Fayette Stree> 



^Ebisarb i.. SaUt* 



FROM THE CtR1':aT MASl^ERS. 

MENDELSSOHN. 
Six Sonjs without Words, complete in sercn books,. . .each 76 

Rondo Cxpricrioss, 50 

Tlic T<>mp4>ra«nents, «ievtfn Ch.inicteri<itique Pieces, 1.00 

The Gift, six easy pleccp, 62 

LISZT. 

Galop RuK.«r 50 

Romliii<'<*«-n<'o« fmm Lneia di Lnmmermoor, GO 

RouiMnn-s dc Kraiix Schubert, ?U: — 

No 1, Kloge dns larines, 25 

" 2. La IWte, 25 

♦• 3, La Fllle du Pecbcur, 25 

THALBERO. 

Fantiisia snr themes de MoYse 1,K 

L'Art du Chnnr spplique nu Piano, tIs : — tach 75 

No. 1, Quntnor, I Puri(ani de Bi'lliui. 
" 2. Tre Qiornf, Air de Ptrgolesc. 
" 3- Adelaide de Rt'ethoTen. 
" 4. Air d'ERli.<ie du Chnnteur Stradella. 
" 5. Lncrymosa tire du Requltfm de Moart, Dvo del 

Nores de Fi^raro de Mozart. 
*< 6. Ptfrrh^ ml Goardl e Piangi, Duetto de Zclc lira de 
Rossini. 

Le Tremolo, 62 

Pr^ver from Muses in Egypt, 1.26 

Viola, Melodie, 25 

CHOPIN. 

Grand Valse Brlllinnte, 60 

March Funebrc, Piano Duet, . . .87 

Tarentelle, : 50 

HENSELT. 

Chanson dc Printemps, (Song of Spring,) ... 60 

La Gondola., Etude, . . .25 

DOHLER. 

Drrniere Pcns6e Mu^icale de Bellini, .' 75 

Eli^ire d'Amorp, Fantabta, 50 

I Puritanl, Fantasia, 62 

Nortnrne 37 

Trot des Cht* Talier Gardes Man*.h, 26 

Published by 

Oliver DItson, 115 Was^fmuton St. 

a. ANDBi: & CO. 
FOREIGN MUSIO DEPOT, 

GIRARD HOrSB BtTILDlNOS, 

M5Ta STIUET, ADOTE CHESTKUT, 

July 1 PIlILADRLPniA. 

John Bunyan Still Lives! 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

THE EXTIEB AVO INIMITABLE ALLEOORT OF 

THE PILORIM^S PROORESS, 

Tn one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engrared on 
8TEEL, by Andrews, containing 2S0 human figures. Iw^iides all 
the scenes through which Christ ijin pa!*sed. on hisjournev fW>m 
th4* city of DestructSnn, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christiiin family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

Testimomau of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the puhli«)her, from the moat dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEIVETT, Publlal&cr. 

GEO E. SICKELS M the omr acthorized Aab5t roK Bos* 
Tosi. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 0, Cornbill. 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also — Plain ana 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 

N. D. COTTON. 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

English, French, and American Stationery, 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

No. 13 Trcmont Roir, Boston. 

%* Wedding and Vi.<ii r i ng Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 

MEYKK & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Impcrtcr* of (forngn IJlusic anb JpnbUs^trs, 

T\> ( p a large and well selected »tock of both Foreign and 
.\tiierican Music By our direct and reiralar engagements 
with the priiiripal publbhing houses in Europe, we are ena- 
bled to supply 

MUSIC-DEAIiERS WITH FORBIGN BIVSIC, 

on as favorable terms as any other house In the United States. 

07* ^<>l« Agents in the United StJires fhr the wrU known 
publinhing hou'e of O. BI. MEYER, Jr. of Brunswick, 
Germany, (on whose pubIi<*ntions we grnnt tho most profl fable 
discount.) wherenf we particularly mention a fine collection of 
OUVERTUKES arranged for the Piano-F^rte &<i Solo and 
Duet, the favorite works of FE.SrA. LITOLFF, WINKLER, 
ftc. a complo'e edition i.f BEETHOVEN'S works for Pisno- 
Forte, Including all tbo TUIOS, QUATUOR. , SINFONIES, 
&c., arranged l>y L. WINKLEK. .\lso. the last com posit ions 
of LISZT. BRUNNER, SPLNDLER. IIENKY CRAMKR, &c. 

C'italogaes of 0. M. Meyr^ publications torwarded gratis 
to any part of the United iSt>ites, if dehlred, by 

MXTSTER &/ TRETBAR, 
Angl2 3m 804 Main St. Bnilalo. 



TAYLOR'S FM9 FORTE FOR 6S6IR1IERS. 

FIRST STEPS TO TIIR PIANO FORTE: b*lng an Flr- 
m«»ntary Oatwhism for 1Ics.miwi.m Hv OfX>ItOK C. 
TAYW)R. Tenciirr of the Pimo F«»r*e, Harp and Violin. 
Price 75 »'ent^. Usn.al d»"liicrlnn t/n the tra<lf For i»a!e by 
F. .1. IIUNTTVOTON. 28 P.«rk Row, New York. 
WH D SULLIVAN, Madison, Oa. 

MUSICAIi NOTICE. 

T. BRirHRR. Tcncher of the Orjptn. PLino-Fortc and 
SIngfpg. hivlnic closed hi.-* rnnnecrion n« Orirm!*' of tlic B<iw- 
d«»in S<|UJ»r«' «'hnrch. h.is rvntovwl to N» 7Ji Trfiuonf Itnvc, 
wh«;re lie will be hippy to ro4*«>i''e app1}ctttlon.t for his serri. fS 
as Orguiist and T*^<-hrr of Mii^ic. J*.* 24 



IIKWS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTC. 

THE MANUFACTURER is in po ss e ss ion of nnmemur' testi- 
monials from distlngiiisheil Mu^irnl Profeswrs. who have 
used the greatly Improved ACTION PIANO, commending It 
In high terms. The att4'ntion of purcha.H«rs and iimateura of 
Uosic to an examination of its superi^irity. Is solicited. 

GEO. UEVVS, 365 lVa*hiHgtom St., Dostpn. 
Apr. 10. tf 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

MANX7FA0TURER AND DEAIsER IN 

PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 IVMahlnirton Street, Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ^ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 

kanxjel fen0ll08a, 
proit:ssor of mitstc. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Oeat's Block, oorncr of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 

Rtfertntes. 
Messrs. CRrcKERryn, J. P. Jbwctt. Obo- PtnfcnAnn, Bostni 
Messrs. Georqb Peabodt, B. II. Silsdbe, SHlem 

Jan. 21. 8m. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF rtTTTSIC, 

OFFEKS his services as an Instructor In th«» higher brHnrhea 
of Piano playing Mr II. mav hf> addnwsed at the music 
Stores of Natiiax Kichakdsox, 282 Wanhington St. or O. P. 
Reed & Co 17 Tromont Row. 

RsPEaEXCES :— Mrs. 0. W. Loring, .38 Mt. Vernon St. 
Mls« K E. Prince. Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 



PIANOSI PIANOSI PIANOSI 
BARGAINS IN PIANOS. 

The subscribers have In storw new German Rosewood 651^ 
octave Pianos, at 9260 Warmnred fully ^ual to the Boston 
and New York pianos, and one hundred dollars cheaper. 

G. P. RKKD A Co. 

July 8. 13 Tremont St., opposite the Mnsenm. 

tfUe GABRIELLE DE LA HOTTE 

GtVES 

INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

Am> MAT BE ADDKXMBD AT 

reb.4 8m 55 HAJICOCK STRBET. 



Mr. OTTO DBESSL 

Will return to Boston by the first of October, when he will be 
prepared to recidve pupils on the piano-forte. 

Address meanwhile at this office. 



J. B. WHEATON, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at the Musie Stores of Nathan Rlehardaon, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Dec 8. 



MRS. ROSA aAROXA DE RIBA8, 

TEACHER OF THE 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING &,GUITAR, 

A Seneca St., comer HarrUon Aireisue. 

MR. De RIB AS will give Instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED. Itn. 
Boston, April 23. 3m 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

Oet.8. 8m 

A. W. FRENZEL, 

TEAOHER OF MUSIO, 
No. 6 Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sts.) 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 

I .^ 
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[Tnuilitta by ttio BdJlor.] 

A Beriew of the Hirtorr of Hnsia before 
Hosart 

BY A. OULIDICIIEFF. 

(Contlnonl (hnB p. IS8) 
What tbcn is a Fugue ? It ta a musical propo- 
sition, which is unfolded timp])' or contradiilorily, 
according as it hai one or more subjects, together 
with the arguments, nhich are deJuced aolely 
from (he relations of the harmony and of the 
counterpoint ; n muuc, nhich plaji in an inge- 
nioui and (so to sa)') abstract manner with iti ele- 



ments. The end of the game ia the game itself, 
and the Fu^uo signiGea, above all, just what it 
must signify in its peculiarity as Fugue. If it is 
good, it will be found good; require no more; 
you have already (ho sense of the work. This 
sense never lies in the text of the vocal fugue. 
The words attached to it, are too few to help us 
to this sense, nor can the fugue itself derive much 
profit from them. They merely serve to furnish 
syllabtea to the singers. Kyrie Eteinan, Hosanna 
in Eiceisi), — -lliese are ail the words, which the 
longest and most thoroughly developed fugue 
requires. 

It may be said that the contrapuntal style, by 
means of analogy, re-enacta the faculties and 
laws of the understanding on the domain of feel- 
ing. And indeed the arrangement and atudied 
(mod'uiVM) sequence of musical thoughts, the 
beauty of tho thematic development corresponds 
to the deductions, proofs and conclusions, whith a 
skilful logician knows bow to draw from some 
fruitful proposition. The combination of two or 
more themes, contrasted in their melodic plan and 
in their rhythmical movement, gives a type of the 
approximation of two thoughts, which seem at 
first to have nothing in common with each other, 
but out of whose unforeseen contact a de."ign sud- 
denly becomes perceptible, which charms by its 
novelty and surprises by its clearness. In short, 
is not the unity of subject, strictly adhered to and 
wisely connected with all the incidental and epi- 
sodical details, alike a merit in the rhetorician and 
the contrapuntist 7 Arrangement, method, clear- 
nesa, strength and just combination, natural limita 
of the object, logic, in ahorl, all such expresaiona 
may with equal propriety be used concerning 
works of music and works of the written or the 
spoken word. Does not the identity of (bo de- 
signations here prove the complete accuracy of (ho 



And yet, how strange ! the more a composition 
through analogy approaches that kind of elo- 
quence, which ia called detiberallve or ilemonslra- 
tive, the less does the sense of the work admit of 
verbal commenlaries. Whence comes this '/ It 
follows from the fact, that between verbal and 
muucal logic (here always lies the dilTerence be- 
tween thinking and feeling. The better a (ruth 
of abstract feeling has been analyzed and pre- 
sented in the language of feeling, ihe less will the 
language of reason, or spoken words, afTcct litis 
serieaof corollaries in note.', which prove noihin^, 
unless they be resolved iuto an emotion of the 



heart or an enjoyment for the eara. Just so it ia 
in another sphere, that of the pure Kfathematics, 
in which truths in the same way elude verbal 
logic, and can only bo given through algebraical 
aod numerical formulas. 

Among the works in the contrapuntal style there 
are doubtless many, of which the general charat^ 
ter may be defined. There are gloomy and 
mournful fuguca, and again there are others, that 
ring out in jubilant and cheerful tones. But nei- 
ther thia mornfiilness nor this joy have the posi- 
tive, dramatic and passionate expression, which 
(hey would necessarily have, if they were called 
forth by one of those external incitements, which 
occasion revolutions in the soul. You feel noth- 
ing causal in the psychological state expressed 
by the fugue; you easily perceive the soaring up 
of passion to its object. It is a disposition of the 
soul, which is cither^customary or voluntary, and 
which, in the want of outward nourishment, turns 
back upon itself and works through itself; a mix- 
ture of feeling and reflection, of dreams and in- 
spiration ; a stale therefore, whose modificatioiu, 
shades and phases do not admit of analysis. 

When we reflect upon all these properties of 
music, some of which penetrate so far down into 
(hose depths of the soul, that are moat inaccessible 
to the understanding and to worda, we see before 
all things, how much they approach the nature of 
the religious sentiment, and why (he contrapuntal 
and fugued styles have been principally employed 
in the service of the church; the only direct 
application of music in which the two significa- 
tions and the two-fold values, between which we 
have been laboring to point out the distinction, 
have met and become identical. What musician 
has not felt (he everlaslins harmony of the sub- 
lime church music with the sublime act which it 
accompanies? Hear those voices, rising one after 
the other in slow and sustained tones ; they inter- 
twine and separate like the spiral wreaths of in- 
cense rising from tho censer, while, now higher 
and now lower, they continually echo the same 
complaining wonls. That it not the expression 
of a paitsionatu grief, one of those torturing ago- 
nies of llesh and blood : but it is the holy and 
pofftic sorrow, which announces itself in the old 
cathedrals; it is the utterance of our common 
misery at (lie foot of (he cross, ever repeated and 
evermore the same. The AtUsro of a jubilant 
fugue follows upon the Anrlunlf. Is this tho re- 
vcrlKraiion of a wonlly festival, the mnrtialsound 
of triumph, or the annoanccmcnt (brough thous- 
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ands of the people's voices of some bappy na- 
tional event ? Nothing of all that. This chorus 
expresses the solemnity of the Lord's day; it 
celebrates an altogether mystical feast ; it sings in 
unison with all Christian souls, who, weary of the 
bustle of the world, have come to hear the hymns 
of the king of prophets and the concerts of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

It may have been remarked, that the stumbling 
blocks, commonly placed between works in the 
contrapuntal style and the majority of hearers, 
frequently seem not to exist in the church music ; 
the ignorant appear to understand it about as well 
as the initiated. We have already given one of 
the reasons of this exception ; but there is another, 
far more universal, since it operates without dis- 
tinction^ upon hearers of all countries and com- 
munions. There is an acoustic reason at the bot- 
tom of it. 

The remarkable resonance, in buildings devot- 
ed to public worship, swells the volume of tone, 
rendering a multitude of details imperceptible ; it 
in a manner simplifies the music and lends to the 
material eflfect a force, which is enough to shake 
the hearer, and that entirely without any assis- 
tance of the composition, supposing it to be well 
executed. Scarcely has the piece begun, when 
you surrender yourself with a shudder to that 
irresistible power of the accords produced by a 
hundred select voices, strengthened by a crowd 
of symphonists, through which is heard the harmo- 
nic storm of the organ roaring, making the whole 
sonorous building tremble. And you will say *' It 
is God's voice." Yes, it is the voice of God, mak- 
ing itself heard through one of the most adorable 
laws of his creation. 

While the harmonic effects are thus rounded 
off and consolidated in ^reat masses, the ear 
ceases to be much perplexed by details, which 
would have been quite bewildering, had they been 
more distinctly heard. So far is this the case, 
that a Mass, when reduced to the simplest possible 
mode of execution and heard as a Quartet or Quin- 
tet in a chamber, is frequently no longer recog- 
nized by the very hearer, who bad been trans- 
ported by it during divine service. 

These remarks explain many things in the past 
and in the present of Music. We now know why 
the fugued counterpoint, which grew always more 
and more offensive and was gradually excluded 
from all profane compositions, after Bach and 
Haxdel found its last place of refuge in the 
temples ; why it pleased in the church and dis- 
pleased elsewhere ; and why, since its re-introduc- 
tion, the mass of the dilettanti have yet been able 
to perceive no gusto in it in the Chamber music. 
If in our day we see many voluntary martyrs to 
the contrapuntal style, who impose upon them- 
selves the penance of hearing a Quartet worked 
off, it is because the title of dilettante has become 
a sort of standing in the world, a card of intro- 
duction, opening many doors to one, which but 
for that would have remained shut against him. 
Wc arc obliged to be kind and patient hearers of 
mii»icians who play f/ratis. One checks himself, 
when the tendency to gape comes over him too 
heavily, and utters ever and anon the exclama- 
tions : exquisite ! wonderful I divine ! like the sen- 
tinel's: ]Vho*s there.' to show that ho is awa^«e. 

How much easier livjnjif it is, on the contrarv, 
in the Opera, in the land of musical freedom, 
where the listeners recover Ihcir full natural in- 
dependence ! Every one is there for his money's 



worth ; every one is sovereign judge of the satis- 
faction that he buys ; and if the great multitude 
does not find this satisfaction there, then woe to 
the composer or the plavers! We have a right 
to abuse those who rob us. Here the public 
reigns despotic,*and the taste of the many from 
of old has been the supreme law. In the theatre 
there is no appeal from' the decision of the pub- 
lic; the sentence is executed the moment it is 
passed, and the condemned always have the worst 
of it. 

What should we think of a composer, who 
should be fool enough to multiply in his works 
the thoughts and forms of a style, which, he knows 
from positive experience," would be the surest 
means d( utterly displeasing his supremo judges? 
Yet such a fool, whom we should suppose utterly 
impossible, has once existed. His name was Mo- 
zart. 

I have enlarged a good deal on the contrapun- 
tal style ; I have perhaps said too much about it. 
But I have done so for the reason, that celebrated 
writers seem to me to have spoken neither suHici- 
ently, nor as they should have done, about it. But 
inasmuch as this branch of music is the most dif- 
ficult, the least understood, the least explained 
and, more than' that, the one of which I felt the 
most concerned to give a correct idea, I trust 
that my diffusiveness will be pardoned. 

The other style hardly requires the same amount 
of explanations. Melody is ground for every- 
body's feet. Whoever loves Music loves Melody, 
and for the human race an masse Melody makes 
up the whole of music. Besides, I have already 
in a certain manner sought to enumerate its neg- 
ative properties, in endeavoring to indicate the 
sphere and limits of the fugued style. All that 
this latter cannot do, Melody, with the aid of Har- 
mony, reduced to mere accompaniment, can do. 
In this simplified^form, if Melody can move freely, 
she lends expression to all positive emotions, even 
to images of visible, imitated, or poetically felt 
phenomena ; she interprets words and lends them 
thereby an unwonted power ; in the theatre she 
kindles up within us all the passions, which she 
knows how to portray and excite ; she furnishes 
the executive talents with the means of their tri- 
umphs; she pours out streams of rapture through 
the organ of a eui)honious voice, or through the 
vibrations of an instrument, and transports a 
whole public into that enthusiasm, which is open- 
ly manifested on the arrival of a virtuoso of the 
first rank.' Is it not Melody again that conjures 
up the dearest shadows of the past, and with a 
few magic notes carries you back into the times 
of a bliss long vanished, or spans long distances 
and leads the sorrowing soul into its home ? Is it' 
not she, that sustains the courage of the warrior 
and inspires him in the hour of battle ? She, 
that lends fervor to our most cheerful festivals ? 
She that leads straightway to the fountain, where- 
at poor humanity most commonly drinks oblivion 
and consolation for its sorrows ? that speaks to us 
so gracefully of Love and makes us more suscep- 
tible thereof? It is still always Melody. And if 
I connot give myself up to Love, says some one, 1 
at least make Music ; and this at least marks ex- 
cellently well the correspondence of these two 
occupations. This is what the rhetoricians call 
the sublime in thounht. 

By the side of these attributes of the harmoni- 
co-melodic style, the dclighti of counterpoint seem 
very weak and very insignificant. But all thmgs 



have their compensation in tliis worhl. If Meloily 
is an eternal principle for the rejuvenescence of 
Music, so too it is an ever present cause of its 
corruption and its death. By the ease, with which 
it assumes all colors and accomodates itself to all 
forms, by its subserviency to the most moody and 
transient influences, ^lelody makes any given 
system of composition to appear, so far as the 
hearers are concerned, as either national or for- 
eign, antiquated or new. It founds the momentary 
taste and it destroys it. The instability peculiar 
to this element of mu^sic became still greater with 
a superficial and almost primitive liarmon}', like 
that in the majority of the Italian operas of the 
eighteenth century. At first, when it held sole 
sway, the power of the ruling melody was so much 
the greater; but it soon lost its attractive energy, 
since it had surrendered itself with too little re- 
serve to the wishes of the ear. .^Works in this 
style, called homophonic (one-voiced), that is 
to say purely melodic, generally soon wear out ; 
we sec them in their decline follow the^oppositc 
progression from that indicated by their growing 
favorj; the melancholy progress from indifference 
to satiety, and from satiety to loathing. They 
were loved more^and more, because^ theyjwcre 
well known ; and they ceased to be loved, because 
they were known too;wcll. And then the music 
is no more than a dried up flower, which has out- 
lived its colors and its fragrance ;^ a noble wine, 
which has lost its fine aroma. 

This mournful type, and yet too true, of our 
enjoyments gives the true measure for both styles 
of music, viewed from^ their opposition and their 
equipoise, since they both have a for and an 
against. The enjoyments, which Melody creates, 
are incomparably more lively; those of Counter- 
point on the contrary far more enduring. The 
former are h&d gratis, the latter must be purchased 
by labor and study; like the pleasures of the mind 
which they represent in music, so far as it is pos- 
sible to represent them in that. In the analogies 
of the melodic style we find again all the expres- 
sion and emotional power of speech, the passions 
with their joys and sorrows. Counterpoint occu- 
pies the opposite psychological domain ; its serious 
expressions do not harmonize much with sensuality; 
they touch the Infinite on all sides ; they address 
ineffable words to the soul ; they talk with it the 
exalted language of Poesy, which flashes from 
the vaulted firmament in characters of fire ; and 
the thought readily suggests itself, that, had the 
stars an audible as they have a visible voice, the 
mathemati(ral laws, having become euphonious, 
would spread abroad the combinations of the 
Fugue ; and that the harmony of the spheres would 
then be a song of innumerable themes, as many 
as there are separate, and yet united worlds, to 
sing the praise of the Father of all worlds. 

[To be continued ] 



[From NoTcllo'f Musical nmn.] 

Mozart's I2tli Mass Analyzed. 

* BY E. HOLMES. 

The origin of the Twelfth Mass seems to be in- 
dicated by Mozart in one of his letters from Man- 
heim in 1778, in which, speculating on the best 
means of getting an appointmf>nt at that place, be 
writes : *' 1 intend to compose a new grand Mass, 
and present it to the Elector." The character of 
the music, destined for some important festival of 
the Church, displays him in this work not so much 
employing hliown pen as imitating the Italian 
style, which .vas in vogne towards the close of the 
ISih century ; and yet, as was his custom when 
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adoptint; nnothcr style, blending am! insinuating 
his own ihcreu'ith in a manner which dislinguiahes 
him from all musicians. What is curious and re- 
markable in this direction of his artistic power, is, 
that the pieces he produced under the shelter of 
another's fame, which are abundant in his Opera 
and Church music, and in his Pianoforte works, 
remain to this day some of the most pleasing and 
popular. They do not wear out, but still survive 
in fresh fervor, while works to which they owe 
their birth have mostly descended to the stream of 
oblivion. Whatever of the foreign style passed 
through the mind of this composer, whether ma- 
jestic, elegant, or fanciful, came out in the imita- 
tion heightened and embellished. He seized upon 
what was excellent in the minds of others as well 
as in his own ; the same power which gave him 
the perfect control of his own ideas, made him 
equal master of those of others : and Mozart seoms 
never more happy than in holding his own mirror 
to one of his friends, and showing him to himself 
in it, more elegant and more charming than he 
imagined. 

The instrumental parts of the TwelAh Mass 
want only clarinet and flute parts to meet the full 
capacity of a grand orchestra of the present time. 
Being in this respect equal in extent to the scale 
on which Mozart prepared most of his later sym- 
phonies — with parts for two violas throughout— ^the 
Manheim orchestra (in 177S the first in Germany) 
seems to be indicated. In further confirmation of 
this, we have the pervading Italian style of the 
music, intended to gratify a Court when* that taste 
predominated, where Italian singers performed the 
aolo parts, and for whom, in compliance with the 
prejudices of their education, Mozart has not for- 
gotten to supply at due intervals a sufficient num- 
ber of florid solos. Some of the passages of these 
solos, written principally to display compass, as 
may be seen in the florid examples for tne bass 
and tenor in the Benedictut^ are among the parts 
of the work most open to hostile criticism. Other 
blemishes which musicians have noticed, are the 
so-called Roialia — repetitions of passages a note 
higher — the undue prolongation of sequences — oc- 
casional lapses in the rules of counterpoint — and, 
above all, we have heard the complaint of undue 
length. Though much of this is founded in truth, 
and originates in the concessions which Mozart 
made to the old style, it may also be affirmed that 
not a single antiquated passage appears which he 
has not accompanied and atoned for by some mod- 
ern beauty. It is indeed curious to find that he, 
who. latterly pruned his ideas so scrupulously, 
should allow himself to extend one thought through 
many bars : but this was peculiar to the old school 
of writing — the composer was imitating it, and ho 
would not do things by halves. He would rather 
find out something in iteration itself to please. As 
for undue length, that will scarcely be found an ob- 
jection of any force, when all the resources of the 
orchestra are engaged. The parts omitted in ar- 
rangements are the frequent cause of erroneous 
judgments being passed upon works : and we 
should beware of the liability to be led astray 
by listening to curtailed and factitious copies. 
The master must be saved or condemned on the 
evidence of his production in its unity and com- 
pleteness. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said for and 
against the Twelfth Mass, its history in England 
is peculiar — for never has any work of the kind 
been so popular, its melodies almost rivalling in 
that respect those of the Zauberjfute or Don Gto- 
vanni. It has been translated from its original 
dei(tination in the Catholic choir, to the theatre, 
the cathedral, the drawin? room. As the earliest 
ambition of the aspiring bass singer is to perform 
the Kyrie, its echoes have doubtless extended to 
many of the haunts of secular business ,* its melo- 
dy, caught up, has been hummed unexpectedly in 
many a place where melody is rare, lightening for 
a while the burden of life. Men of a iT professions 
may avouch the truth of this statement. 

The Kyrie^ in 6, ^. is introduced by a bass 
solo full of sweetness and grace, and of a simpli- 
city which gains the suffrages of every musical 
taste natural or cultivated. The rhythmical periods 
of the melody, four bars long — completing the sub- 
ject in eight bars, i^ive dignity as well as breadth 
to the melody. Fine tone in the bass or tenor 
voice always tells effectively in this opening. But 
the most charming effect of these commencing bars 
occurs where the soprano and alto solo join the 
quartet, singing at first in unison, and afterwards 
spreading out over the harmony of the seventh, 
the stringed instruments at the same time accom- 
panying the voices in unison : — 
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In this phrase of the Kyrie^ Mozart has this sin* 
gular accompaniment for the first bassoon : — 






Whether these chromatic passing notes do not in- 
jure the clearness and purity of the vocal passage, 
and appear as a superfluous after-thought, is open 
to question. In our opinion, if the author had 
ever in later years reviewed the score of this work, 
he would have struck his pen through them. The 
passages of chromatic passing notes in the first 
bassoon, which strike the reader as so remarkable 
in perusing the score of this Kyrie, were certainly 
deliberately written, for they are introduced with 
symmetrical regularity. Sometimes they are hap- 
py ; alike original and boldly defiant of the pre- 
cedent which chiefly reigned in music in the last 
century. In the cadence on G, just before the 
commencement of the Christe cleiaon, while the 
voices and part of the orchestra sustain the domi 
nant seventh, the first bassoon makes a curious and 
agreeable passage of contrary motion against the 
violins in octaves : — 
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To begin on the seventh and to make the seventh 
ascend are certainly two offences against the letter 
of the law in music ; yet the composer should al- 
ways chiefiy remember the rules, that he may with 
fuller assurance find out good opportunities to set 
himself above them. Nature teaches certain laws 
with respect to progressions of parts and the reso- 
lution of discords, which are not the less good and 
worthy of respect because genius is continually 
finding the means to alter or evade them, and still 
they give an edge to discovery ; for beauty in com- 
position to strike the ear with freshness must be 
associated with what is unexpected and uncom- 
mon. To the innovations of Mozart we owe that 
high ideal of music which still subsists and makes 
real composition the work of a select few. 

At the Christe eleison the voices subside into 
secondary interest, and the orchestra proceeds 
with a feature of agreeable movement in the 
violins ; — 

Yioll. all. Sva. 
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By one of our Composer's characteristic transi- 
tions, this passage is afterwards reproduced in E 
minor, in which key it is more piquant by contrast. 
The instrumental orchestra, exchanging now and 
then its prominence with an energetic choral uni- 
son on the wordi ** Chritte eleifon^^^ maintains the 
interest of this intermediate part of the Kyrie with 
pretty ornate passages for the violins, a very easy 
track of modulation, duets for the middle voices 
in the simple old Italian taste, and phrases very 
often repeated. We have thought with some pains 
whether these repetitions could not be retrenched; 

'Composer*! for the Orchestra know that It is iM*c(>Fsary to 
write what will please the player and interest blm in hia part, 
as well aa pleace his hearera. MoBart Mrldom overlooked this 
consideration^aU his iudtramental parts have pleasure for tht 
pedrformer. 




and though places might be found, yet the cf 
of the music would on the whole sulfcr by e: 
cision. We are content to hear the chords of 
dominant and tonic revolve six times in succesc 



on such a bass as this : — 



for the sake of what it is to introduce, which J 
zart had evidently well considered. 

But the grand and remarkable piece of rep 
tion is the pedal point on the dominant, which 
tends through twelve bars by gradations of one r 
descending. The voices begin thus : — 

Christe, chriate e - lei - son, christe e - 
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In accompanying this, the high horns in G e 
tain tho pedal D in the middle of the harmo 
and the oboes and bassoons redouble the sopr; 
and alto parts in the upper and lower octave, ca 
ing the dissonances to come very close to the p 
al, and the whole passage to display, as it goes 
very curious positions of harmony. How the 1 
lian musicians must have opened their ears at th 
double octaves in long succession, when a sin 
consecutive progression of them was forbidden 
ancient counterpoint : — 
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We have never realized the full eflfect of this \ 
gression as it stands in the score ; with the m 
voices and stringed instruments it is charming, : 
can never be heard by the musician without pi 
sure. On the return to the subject, we have w 
we had before with new florid elegance in the • 
lin parts, and this long but very characteristic 
beautiful movement is brought to a close. VVl 
ever there is merely pretty and popular in 
Kyrie is redeemed by passages of such music) 
ship in the melody and harmonizing that none 
a Mozart could have written them ; and the si 
success everywhere attended his compositi( 
whether he wrote dramatic choruses in his Salzb 
Masses to please himself and his friends, or m 
out of his way to adopt some peculiar and favo 
style to flatter the ears of an elector who li 
Italian music and thought Jomelli the mode 
perfection. ****** 
Reserved for a grand efiect, and in contrast \ 
the soft melodious Kyrie^ we have the Glori 
C, Allegro moderate, 4-4, the orchestra reinfoi 
by horns, trumpets, and drums. The sicces 
notes of the common chord extending in un 
from the key-note to the tenth, form a subjec 
great simplicity; but yet, delivered by a j 
choir, they sound so grand and jubilant, that, w 
years ago, under the Kemble management, 
gorgeous cathedral coronation scene of Qharle 
at Paris, was represented at Covent-garden Ti 
tre, this music to accompany it was adoptee 
common consent of both managers and music! 
and nothing fitter for the occasion could be wis 
Mozart did not wish miscellaneous hearers to 
sitate in their impressions of this part of his w 
but that it should strike at once : hence its fit 
for dramatic purposes. It has been remarked 
the trumpets are silent in the opening bars, tho 
tbe introduction intones the natural notes of t 
scale. By this reservation, however, the pat 
is saved from a certain vulgarity which would 1 
ensued, had too much been done ; and the e 
in the first burst of choral harmony— '/n exc 
Deo gloria" — is enhanced. W^hat follows is a 
sage of mere effect, consisting almost entirely o 
petition : it is prolonged for eighteen bars ; and t 
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after the powerful 
unison. 
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Mozart introduces, for better bearers, this uncom- 
monly elegant and characteristic phrase, in which 
the real author will be instantly recognized :— 



TloHni aU 
8Ta. 



Soprano. 
Alto. 

Tenor. 
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Not only do the short notes of the voices accom- 
panying piano produce a beautiful and unusual ef- 
feet, but they afford an opening for the fine hold- 
ing notes of the wind instruments. It is in creat- 
in|; such opportunities that the master shows his 
ikiU, and in fillings them up the most passionate 
impulses of his pen — his work is to him manifest 
enjoyment. 

The regular and skilfully prepared ereMcendo 
which is afterwards introduced twice, must have 
[rertairjy been unusual in its day ; not any other of 
Mozart's Af asses, and no Opera of the same date, 
w'lih which we are acquainted, exhibiting that 
^reat effect of the modern orchestra in a point of 
10 much stress and importance. If church music 
could have dispensed with the crescendo-^lhia effect 
ind its opposite, the decreBcendo^ have certainly 
}een the life and the soul of the musical drama, 
indof all symphony, orchestral and quartet music. 
They have given expression to melody and a new 
:harra to harmonic combinations; nothing has 
nore dazzled the faculties of hearers, and stimulat- 
ed or lulled their senses. # # # 

To say tbat Mozart first invented the erttando 
R'ould be to assume too much, because this effect 
teems a necessary consequence of the proeress of 
execution on instruments — an art which, when ad- 
vanced, would leave players little satisfied with the 
:ontrast8 of loud and soft, as they were directed 
o be used of old, and from time immemorial, when 
nstruments were first united to voices. Even the 
irst symphonists, Stamitz and Vanhall, can hard- 
y have overlooked the necessity of fine gradations 
IS well as of broad contrasts of tone in their 
vorks ; but the full and complete illustration of 
his department of musical effect was certainly re- 
erved for Mozart. He was practising it all his 
ife, and became more and more skilful in those 
ouches of the orchestra, which, by the gradual 
iddition of the instruments sounding in the score, 
>lace harmonies in new positions, and make the 
nusic swell or die away in a manner suited to the 
»assion and expression of the scene. 

Mozart seldom suffers himself to be inspired by 
vords i he rather expands and amplifies sentiments 
ind situations. In this Gloria, however, there is 
inusual declamation, and a very triumphant ex- 
pression of the theme. After enjoying the concep- 
ion of a happy effect, the musician generally turns 
lis thoughts towards its contrivance in the score, 
examine the means which conduce to the end. 
n the climax of this crescendo, at Bona volun" 
atis, where the basses f^M. 
scend to an unusually -.^^ — ' \i ?^ 
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igh note — the thought ^-I^ 

f the thrilling sounds 
rhich strong voices Bo - na, Bo 

roduce upon these notes, especially in a chorus, 
oublless entered the composer's mind when he 
nagined the passage. 
It is evident that this music was addressed to ears 
ddicted to the simple career of the modulation of 
le day. Notliing can be less calculated to surprise 
lan the changes of key which introduce tlie return 




to the subject at Domine Dens. The cadence of 
tiic crescendo is in G ; then we have E minor, D mi- 
nor, C; then C minor and A flat, a shar])-sixth on 
which sets us down at once at the place whence we 
came. But on tlie road we are onliccd to admire 
some trails of Mozart as an individual composer — 
peculiarities of composition introduced by him into 
music, which he mamtained through his life, distin- 
guishing his voluptuous car and the spirit of enjoy- 
ment which possessed him. 

No one has so exhausted decoration and embellish- 
ment on the simplest progressions of harmony. The 
passing from the dominant seventh to tlie common 
chord makes to his car a very agreeable tuno, espe- 
cially when he has the leading note in the bass ; then 
he will goon any number of bars for the mere enjoy- 
ment of the sounds, and the symmetrical repetitions 
of a phrase, and the mixture of the holding and the 
moving notes. In his dramatic music he is so ena- 
moured of his orchestra, that we see the actors often 
at a nonplus in their parts to know what to do, and 
how to fill Uicm out, while the symphonies arc sound- 
ing — which should certainly be imputed to him as a 
fault, could we believe that he had not duly consid- 
ered that part of his work, and imagined higher 
qualifications in singing actors than they often poi- 
sess. 

Such a Moxartean passage as has iust been de- 
scribed appears in the youthful work before us, and 
precedes the words laudamua^ benedicimus. After 

one thin bar, to provoke 
the ear — ^the author, con- 
tinuing the same feature 
for the violins, alternates 
the harmony of the com- 
mon chord and 6-5 for 
eight bars, in this man- 
ner: — 



Oboe. 
Comi. 



Tiollnl aU 
8ra. 



Viollni 





The pleasure in this simple progression arises from 
its symmetrical adjustment, the tones of the instru- 
ments, the dispersion of the harmony, the rhythmical 
entrance of the violas and basses, and of the voices. 
A hundred kindred passages might be selected in 
Mozart's works. His repetitions, far from being 
those of a poverty-stricken invention, are employed 
precisely because the ear desires them ; and the com- 
poser knew his audience as well as he knew his own 
music. He saw, like a poet, beauties in familiar 
things, which were overiooked by others, because of 
their familiarity. The old operatic cadence with which 



the Gloria concludes, 



he has introduced at the close of many songs with a 
profuse and inexhaustible variety of invention in the 
orchestral accompaniment 

This Gloria^ as performed by the Covcnt-garden 
orchestra, is still fresh in my recollection; and it 
gives me pleasure to recall the beautiful effect of the 
notes of the oboes holding on above the chorus, as 
the trebles and altos descend to the lower parts of 
their scale at Gratiot agimus. Everything in mu- 
sic, from the solo to the chorus, requires peculiar 
treatment in the accompaniment ; and it is in this 
department that the modem school shows its great 
excellence and superiority. Mozart contents himself 
with putting a few notes m the right places, and thus 
his scores are extremely clear and easy to rewl. The 
school of Mcyerl>eer, Mendelssohn, and Berlioz pro- 
duces fine effects by an opposite system of elabora- 



tion; but this is music for huge orrhcstras and great 
houses : wc cannot take it home with us nnd enjoy it 
at the pianoforte like that of Moznrt The highest 
attributes of genius characterize that age of music 
in which scrores were not laboriou-sly filled with notes. 
Clear thoughts, rapidly committed to paper, and ea.<d- 
ly expressed, distinguish the compositions of the 
Haydn and Mozart school ; and these will be alwa^ 
better liked, as l)eing more in the nature of music it- 
self than what is coldly and deliberately pUuined, 
however effective under circumstances. 

The Qui tour's. Adagio, C minor, 3-4, is for solo 
voices and chorus, stringed instruments, oboes and 
bassoons. This solemn, grand, and ecclo8ia.stical 
movement, is one of the finest in the Mass ; and yet 
it is not so much in Mozart's own style as in that of 
the Italian church mu.sic of its period. Notwithstand- 
ing the elegance nnd expression of the soli parts, it 
contains certain passages of accompaniment marked 
by the peculiar taste of the age, and which by succes- 
sive hearings have acquired an antique and formal 
character. Mozart was assuredly pleasing his hear- 
ers in their own way when he adopted the syncopated 
progression in tlie bass which introduces the half ca- 
dence on tlie dominant in the passage following; — 



Alto. Soli. S I S j . 

Tenor. ^ ..... ^ __ 



Qui tolISs, 



mm^ 




BaMi. 

All who have experience of the old Italian and the 
English opera in the last century, will remember how 
common it was to use such a progression of notes in 
the ba.ss to introduce a cadenza. Whatever in music, 
by being much imitated, acquires powerful associa- 
tions with its age, is liable to the usual fate of fa- 
shion ; and thus certain passages, not bad when they 
were invented, now meet the ear as complete repre- 
sentatives of a bygone day, as to the eye would be 
the contents of an old wardrobe — its brocaded waist- 
coats and laced coats. This passage has moreover a 
faded elegance and antique character from the doable 
shake with which the solo voices dose. 

But the chorus, entering in long notes and fbrte at 
the Miserere^ has an expression of exaltation and sol- 
emnity indestructible by time. Let what change will 
take place in the graces of melody or in the taste for 
melodious progressions, the simple and grand combi- 
nations of harmony irill always remain of a like effect 
while human nature remains the same. The digni- 
fied motion of the first violins in this passage of the 
Adagio adds greatly to the choral elevation expressed 
in it : — 



Tlo.1 




VIo, 2 
Viole./, 




Banl. 



f I 



i 



Thus far might be the work of Jomclli; bat at the 
second entrance of the chorus, at tutdpe deprecatio- 
fKin, the harmonies become so impassioned and dra- 
matic, that the true composer canuot be longer con- 
cealed. The symphony of the close, in C minor, is a 
piece of Mozart's scoring, which is pleasant to read 
and imagine, but better to hear. At the third and 
last entrance of the chorus the composer curtails 
what had been before heard, and substitutes a coda of 
ten bars on the dominant harmony of F minor, but 
avoids a cadence in that key by taking a diminished 
seventh on B natural. The Aliserere, which is sunj^ 
tuili piano, subsides into a splendid effect of pianisn" 
mo. Nothing can be more religious, solemn, and af- 
fecting than the conclusion, breathed out by an ac- 
complished choir — 

Soprano, p ^jj^ - re - re no 



p^E^^^pi 



Alto. 
iTenor 



5^ f-r— rf-— T ~ ^ - 



Bau. pmi-M -re-re^no • - 
[Conclusion next week.] 
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ik 
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The New Boston Theatre. 



[From th« New York KYeniog Po«t.] 
It is situated in Wasliington street, near the 
corner of West street, runnin<|r back to Mason 
street The main entrance from Washington 
street is twcnty^two feet wide and 100 feet long, 
broken on the sides by an engaged arcade, carry- 
ing a groined arched ceiling fourteen feet high. 
This leads to a vestibule twenty-two by twenty- 
eight feet, from which the entrance to the par- 
quette loblay is on the right hand, and in front is a 
8pacious staircase leading to the dress circle, second • 
tier and gallery, which by an arrangement of doors, 
may be made to communicate with all these por- 
tions of the house, or any exclusively, at the will 
of the manager. The entrance to the parquette. 
lobby is by three open arches eight feet wide 
each, which opens to view a vista one^ hundred 
and twelve feet in length, terminating in the re- 
freshment saloon of this part of the house. Tiiis 
lobby is sixty-three by thirty-two feet; on the 
right is the grand staircase, and opposite, on the 
left, the entrance to the corridor of tlic parquette 
by three arches eight feet wide each. 

The grand staircase is of solid oak, and starting 
with a few steps thirteen feet wide,4it separates on 
a broad landing into two ilights of nine feet in 
width each, and lands on cither side in the lobby 
of the dress cinrle, directly opposite the entrance 
to the corridor; this lobby is fifiy-five feet by thirty- 
one feet, and connected with it at one end, by a 
curtained arcade on either side, are ladies' i-etiring 
rooms, elegantly fitted up, and having adjoining 
thcni cabinets with all conveniences for disrobing, 
&c. Continuous with the lobby and separated by 
an arcade from it, is the principal promenade 
saloon, which is forty-two feet dv twenty-four 
feet, and twenty-six high, which will be furnished 
with marble tables and refreshment counter. 
There is also a lobby connected with the second 
tier and gallery, which is fifty-five by thirty-one 
feet, and may be connected with' the second ♦ier 
only if desirable. The walls of the lobby and sa- 
loons are finished with engaged arcades, surmount- 
ed by decorated cornices and richly moulded. 
The grand staircase is surmounted by a canopied 
ceiling over the first landing, and the side flights 
are inclo8c»d by light open arcades of great beauty. 
The corridors are eight feet wide, and the wall 
separating them from the auditorium is of brick ; 
adjoining these are cloak and hat rooms, with 
water closets, &c., and at the end of each, next 
the proscenium, are staircases, which may be 
thrown open at the end of the performance and 
thus enable the audience to go out from all parts 
of the corridors by separate staircases. 

Besides the before-mentioned entrances, there 
is one from Mason street, fourteen feet wide, 
which enters the corridor of the parquette at the 
right hand next the proscenium ; and another 
from Washington street, connected only with the 
gallery, so that this portion of the house, or part 
of it, may be isolated from all others ; the stairs 
leading to it are seven feet wide, of iron between 
brick walls, and wholly fire-pi-oof. The passage 
from Mason street is also separated from the 
stage by brick walls. 

The curtain wall, separating the auditorium 
from the stage, is of brick, sixteen mches thick, 
with an air space, and rises above the roof, and 
also divides the cellar of the stage from that be- 
low the parquette, leaving the opening for the 
curtain as the only one by which fire could com- 
municate from the stage to the auditorium ; and 
as experience has shown that in case of fire on 
the stage the drafts of air are in towards it, there 
would bo but little danger to the audience, ex- 
cept from falling embers and a return draft out 
of the curtain at the top of the arch, in order to 
guard against which, the opening of the curtain 
IS to be protected by an iron wire curtain, bal- 
anced by weights, which will allow it to come 
down slowly by detaching a hemp rope, which 
may be burnt off in case the person m charge 
neglects his duty ; and the top of the proscenium 
arch is constructed of iron, covered with wire 
gauze and plastered, and is wholly incombustible; 
that portion of the dome near the sun burner 
(hereafter dtscribed) is constructed in the same 
manner. 



The auditorium is ninety feet wide, and from 
the front of the stage to the back of the boxes 
sixtv-six feet. The pari^uette floor is formed 
dishing, that is, rising all ways from the centre 
towards the sides, and has a portion of the scats 
under the dress circle raised eight inches, and 
which are separated from the rest by a parterre. 
It is accessible by two aisles which divide the 
audience into three groups, the principal one in 
front of the stage. There are three tiers, ten feet 
six inches deep, except in the gallery, which is 
two feet six inches less. In front of the first or 
dress circle is a balcony, two scats wide, the floor 
of which is twenty inches lower than that of the 
boxes, and is supported by three inch iron columns, 
which rest on the parterre below. The dress 
circle and second tier have eleven boxes each, 
which are in front, opposite the stage. The seats 
in the panpiette are made with movable backs 
and seats, so that when the audience rise the 
seats fold up in such a way as to leave ample 
space to pass out. These seats are arm-chairs, 
with backs, seats, and arms stuffed. This plan, 
however, may be productive of much incon- 
venience, as it requires every one to rise in order 
to allow a person to pass when he holds a seat be- 
yond those already occupied. The rest of the 
house is provided with comfortable seats; the 
space allowed for each seat throughout the houso 
is nineteen by thirty inches. 

The avant scene is fifty-nine feet wide in front 
and eight feet deep at sides. The stage projects 
in front of the curtain, in the middle, eighteen 
feet There are three proscenium boxes on each 
side, one above another.* The curtain opening 
is forty-eight feet wide, forty-one feet high, with 
a low elliptical arch. 

Behind the curtain, the stage is eighty-seven 
feet wide, and fil\y-six feet deep. The cellar be- 
low it is of three stories, each ten feet high, with 
all possible machinery for the descending traps, 
&c. Under the front of the stage, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by solid masonry, is a room 
connected with the orchestra for the musicians. 
In the rear of the stage is an entrance for actors, 
&c.; and immediately adjoining are dressing 
rooms, wardrobes and green room, with all pos- 
sible conveniences for their use. There is sufli- 
cient space above the stage to carry up all the 
scenery out of sight as is often desirable in case 
of spectacle, &c. The fly-floor presents the ap- 
pearance of the taffrail of a ship, with its wilder- 
ness of rigging for the working of the complete 
machinery above the stage. The painting room 
is in the rear of and above the stage, with good 
light, and under the magic hand of Mr. Lehr, 
scenes of enchantment are fast coming into life. 
The construction of the stage and its machinery 
have been under the admirable management of 
Mr. J. A. Johnson, and, in extent, it b unequalled 
in this country. 

The ornamentation and decoration of the au- 
ditorium have been designed by the architects in 
a purely classic style. Around the dome, over 
the parquette, are a series of lunettes, with figures 
painted in colors representing the twelve months, 
and two larger than the rest, representing Music 
and the Drama. Surrounding the dome are 
panels in light and shade, with trophies of music 
and the fine arts. In spandrils of the face of the 
proscenium arch, on either side, are paintings in 
light and shade of the busts of Shakspeare and 
Mozart, while on the soffit of the arch beneath 
each, are on the one side trophies of the Drama, 
and on the other Arcadian musical instruments 
and a mask of a Satyr. 

The rest of the house is decorated by massive 
gilding upon raised ornaments of composition, (fur- 
nished by Messrs. Thomas Brothers, New York,) 
upon a ground of various delicate tints ; on the box 



under the projecting tiers are illuminated by a 
series of plain globe burners on the wall behind 
the audience. These lights, as well as the foot- ' 
li<Thts, are ventilated so as to carry off" the results 
of the consumed gas. 

The warming and ventilating have been under 
the direction of Dr. M. W>man of Cambridge, 
author of a standard scientific treatise on the sub- 
ject of ventilation, and the mode adopted is as 
follows: The cold air is taken by four chimneys 
at the four corners of the auditorium, each six 
feet in diameter, and carried by them from above 
the roof down below the lower corridor floor, 
whence it passes along under steam pipes, and is 
admitted to the corridors by a series of iron gnlls 
in the floor, about six feet apart ; thence it passes 
to the two corridors above in a similar manner, 
and is admitted to the auditorium throuo;h grills 
over the box doors, and passing up along the 
ceilings and fronts of the tiers, it escapes by 
means of a series of perforated arches, which 
support the ceiling or the house; thence it is 
emptied into a great central chamber over the 
centre of the dome, and makes its escape by a 
chimney 15 feet in diameter; and in order to 
rarify the air in this chamber, the heat rising 
from the sun-burner is collected in a wronght- 
iron cone, from which it escapes high up in the 
chimney above mentioned. 



Musical Taste in Italy. — An Italian 
paper, // Pirata, says, referring to the coolness 
with which Rossini's Cenerentola was received at 
the Theatre in Leghorn : 

We cannot withhold expressing our disgust at the 
reception given to this masterpiece of melody and 
composition. The fact is, the ears of the public are 
accustomed to other things, and these ears which of 
late years have grown to such enormous length, <»n- 
not appreciate the beauties of an opera written when 
Italy could boast of having a really good school of 
singing, and composers who knew how to write for 
the voice. In our time shouting is called singing, 
spasmodic convulsion is mistaken for expression, and 
the public is In ecstacics, provided they have half-a- 
dozen muidere; the happy author isthenc^led for 
and crowned with laurel. Alas! Let ns however 
hope that if our contemporaries do not relish Uossmi t 
music, if we have got into the wrong path and for 
gotten all the traditions of the past, that our succes- 
sors at least may evince more judgment, and a tniei 
appreciation of the really beautiful in music. 
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fronts white and gold predominating. This part 
of the work has been executed by Messrs. Haber- 
stroh, Miiller & Lammor, and it affords evidence 
of their high abilities in this branch of art. 

The lighting is by a great sun-burner in the 
centre of the dome, consisting of 566 burners, and 

the shadows which this arrangement would cause 

. ■ ■ 

* Since the aboTe was written, the managor, contrary to the 
architcct'g advice, hafl decided to cut boxes in the baM of tlie 
proacenium, which mtut impair the aichitoetuna effect, and 
al«o the good hearing. 



Our New Theatre.— The " Boston Thea 

tre," and (may we still hope) Opera House 

is now so near completion, that the openin| 

night is formally announced by Mr. Manage 

Barry, for Monday, the llth instant. Severa 

of the daily papers have given glowing an< 

minute descriptions of this noble building. I 

would be superfluous to add another, and tbe« 

fore, that an authentic description may be o 

record in these columns, we have copied on 

that has the merit both of completeness an 

compactness, from an article in the New Yor 

Evening Post, the materials for which wei 

mainly furnished by the architects theraselvei 

The Boston Atlas, too, has furnished a ver 

full and satisfactory description, whose greats 

length precludes our copying at present. 

By the courtesy of one of the architect 
Mr. Edward C. Cabot, and with the aid 
his personal explanations, we have been co 
ducted this week overall parts of the buildin 
and we can truly say that none of the descri 
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)n8 appear to us too glowing. Whichever 
^7 you look you find that all is ample and 
}on a generous scale; all is in good taste, 
irmonious, inviting to the eye, and predispos- 
g to the genial, accepting mood in which one 
ould sit through a play ; all i^ substantial, 
)lid, safe ; all is convenient, for actors and for 
idience. The stage arrangements must be 
luxury to actors, as the auditorium, with its 
)ble ante-rooms and entrances, must be to aud- 
3rs. The theatre, as we have before stated, 
ill scat upwards of 3,000 persons ; and by 
)thing were we more amazed than by the ad- 
irable art which has brought very nearly every 
!at in the house within full range of the stage, 
he coloring and ornament are in a quiet tone, 
id yet rich and elegant ; with nothing of that 
izzling clap-trap and cheap effect which we 
•e wont to associate with theatres. The fig- 
res in the lunettes of the ceiling are carefully 
id artistically painted from the chaste and Clas- 
cal designs of Mr. Cabot. There is peculiar 
ppropriateness in the selection of the heads of 
hakspeare and Mozart, — the one the greatest 
ramatist, the other the genius ^ar excellence of 
ramatic music, — ^for the spandrils formed by 
le proscenium arch. 

The provisions for ventilation, for lighting, 
)r facility of egress and security against fire, 
articularly the wire gauze curtain on the safety 
imp principle, are probably the most perfect 
'hich the science and mechanical skill of the 
ge could contrive and execute. It were a 
alf day's amusement, for one exploring the 
uilding, to discover all the thousand and one 
ice and curious conveniences concealed in every 
art of it, especially about the stage. 

Whether the hall will prove as good for hear- 
ig, as for beauty and for comfort, can be only 
;amed by trial. The architects have proceed- 
d on their own acoustic theory of the matter, 
voiding resonance and ** preventing vibration 
nd echo, by filling in with solid masonry the 
rents of the proscenium boxes and of the gal- 
3ry, and supporting the front of the stage upon 

solid foundation." Their theory is ** that 
be impulse of the air required to put these hol- 
3W parts of the building in vibration, instead 
f reinforcing the sound, is so much effort lost, 
rhich might be better saved for the production 
f sound." 

It only remains that entertainment be provi- 
led worthy of so fine a place. The spoken 
irama is, we understand, for some time, to take 
)reccdence. Yet there are English opera sing- 
irs engaged, and in duo time, we doubt not, the 
Italian and even German opera will follow. 
Dhe programme of the opening night is not yet 
nade public ; it probably will be limited to the 
limple purposes of a dedication of the house 
md introduction of the company, the recital of 
I prize ode, with some light play or spectacle. 
The theatre itself may very properly play the 
3rinciple role for one night. Of the tone and 
:emper of the management we may judge some- 
whsX from th'^ following in the Ailas : 



The directors of the theatre company have, as 
all have been informed, leased the theatre to 
Thomas Barry for a term of years. Mr. Barry 
has but recently returned from Europe, where 
he engaged several performers of acknowledjred 
ability; others have been engaged here. The 
whole will form a stock compan}*, une<iualed in 
number by any that has performed in this country 
for many years. A list ot the company engaged 
will be published hereafter. 

We think we cannot more appropriatelv close 
this article, than by copying from Mr. Clapp's 
Record of the Boston Stage an extract from a 
letter written some years since by Manajrer 
Barry, which was not, however, intended for 
publication. Its remarks have, thus far, proved 
80 sin«zularly prophetic, that it deserves notice, 
particularly at this time : " The drama," wrote 
Mr. Barr}', " is firmly planted in New England, 
for good or for evil ; you cannot crush it by prej- 
udice, or destroy it by misplaced religious enthu- 
siasm. The public can make a theatre a blessing 
or a curse. In all ages and in all lands history 
fully proves that the stage has flourished most, 
and been most ptcnerally upheld, where taste is 
most refined, and manners softened by the influ- 
ence of civilization. Where liberty breathes, 
there the drama exists ; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that it flourishes only in those states that 
are not cursed by despotism. Much of the hos- 
tility to the drama, at present existing in the 
Eastern States, is doubtless inherited by the peo- 
ple from their ancestors, who looked with horror 
on the profligacy of Charles the Second, when, 
imitating the contagious example of the monarch, 
the Enjilish nation became abandoned to gross 
sensuality. The arts were prostrated in the 
cause of licentiousness, and the drama did not 
escape the contamination. You will have^ sooner 
or later y a Jirs*. class theatre in Boston^ and if 
properly built and properly conducted^ it will 
prove a boon to the public and a fortune to the 
manager" 

A iirst class theatre we now have ; it has been 
properly built, as may be judged from our de- 
scription. The name and well-known ability of 
the manager is a guarantee that it will be " prop- 
erly conducted ; " we have every reason for be- 
lieving that it will be a ** boon to the public," and 
sincerely hope that it may prove a ** fortune 

TO THE MANAGER." 



Mozart's Twelfth MaBs. 

SECOStD PERFORMAKCE. 

We have transferred to our columns, this week, 
a portion of an analysis of this noble work by 
the English author of a life of Mozart. The re- 
mainder will be given next week. If it should 
seem too musician-like and dry for some, yet 
there are many whom it will help to understand 
the Mass, by directing attention to its striking 
beauties and peculiarities, &c. This is the chief 
use, and by no means a slight one, of all descrip- 
tive and critical analyses of great tone-creations. 
In a less learned vein, and purely from the stand- 
point of musical expression, meaning, and effect 
upon the heart and the imagination of the hearer, 
we sought to bring this Mass nearer to ourselves 
and our readers by our own amateur attempt to 
describe it in a former number of this Journal 
(Vol. III. N. 20.) No such descsiptions can con- 
vey more than a very vague and imperfect notion 
of a musical work to one who has not heard it ; 
yet they do contribute somewhat to recall and 
fix the evanescent outlines of the music once 
heard. In the very exeroise of comparing the 
description with the music, be the description 
ever so imperfect, one gets nearer to the music 
and acquires a more intelligent consciousness of 
what it is he hears. 

The second performance of the Twelfth Mass, 
last Sunday evening, was an improvement on the 



first. The choruses were finely rendered, by a 
choir somewhat smaller than before, yet number- 
ing from fifty to sixty voices. It was the choir, 
as we are told, of Park St. church ; which cer- 
tainly pave excellent evidence of careful train- 
ing. We only felt the want of a somewhat 
heavier mass of contraltos, in such passages as 
that in the middle of the Chrisfe eleison^ where 
the contralti flow so melodiously, repeatmg a 
more ornate figure than the other parts ; it hard- 
ly came out prominently enough. 

The solos, several of thera, were more success- 
ful than before. The Kyrie was opened with a 
more telling; and majestic bass, (by the same 
singer). The tenor solo, which is the central 
figure in the unspeakably beautiful and solemn 
quartet of the Et incarnatus est^ was quite well 
rendered for music of such very high require- 
ments. The contralto, as before, was rich and 
telling ; but a little too literal, too prominent, in 
its distinct and crisp delivery of the tones and 
syllables; its responses of Cru-ci-fix-us needed 
to be more subdued and toned down by the per- 
vading sentiment of the piece ; they sounded 
more like proclamations than like low, heartfelt 
ejaculations. Indeed that quartet should be sung 
by the best Italian voices, every voice rich and 
warm and " with a tear in it ; " to bring out its 
full expression tasks the highest skill and soul of 
the most senial and cultivated artists. 

May we be allowed to hint also the importance 
of uniformity in the pronunciation of the Latin 
words. The Italian sounds of a and e and i were 
generally adopted. Why not then the Italian u 
likewise, which is like oo in English ? Again the 
long e sound was too uniformly applied, even in 
such syllables as et and est, which were pronounced 
ait and aist, when the Italians use the short e, as 
we do in English, for such syllables. Sanctus 
uniformly received the English sound, instead of 
Italian, in both syllables. Then again the musical 
licence, used in the singing both of Italian, French 
and German, of softening certain bard consonants, 
as ti in deprecationem^ was not availed of. 

The organ accompaniments were again taste- 
fully and eflTectively played by Mr. Willcox. 
But still more of the beauties of the orchestral 
score would have been preserved, had he played 
from one of the German arrangements, instead 
of from the plain organ part in the edition of No- 
vello. Then we should have heard some of those 
fine ornamental figures of the bassoon, the violins 
in the Miserere^ &c., which are quoted in Mr. 
Holmes's analysis upon another page ; features, 
which would have told to advantage through the 
finely voiced imitation stops of the new organ. 
In the Agnus Dei^ which was not omitted this 

time, the instrumental solos, answenng between 
treble and bass, are obligate and of course were 
given and with beautiful eflect We trust this 
hint will be heeded, in any future performance. 

The Mass, that evening, was preceded by a first 
part, consisting of a fine orpan voluntary, and a 
succession of lour hymn tunes by the choir afore- 
said. These were of contrasted character, and 
exhibited the careful training, the unity, preci- 
sion, distinctness, regard to forte and piano, &c., 
of the choir to good advantage. Yet it seemed 
that in the effort to correct one common fault, 
their teacher had led them somewhat into its op- 
posite. In avoiding the dragging style, the notes 
were sometimes too distinctly and mechanically 
set apart and isolated. The duet portion of the 
last hymn was beautifully sung ; indeed it is sel- 
dom that we hear a mezzo-soprano of a more mu- 
sical and fresh and sympathetic quality than that 

of Miss WUITEHOUSE. 
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Thalberg*s New Opera. 

"FLORINDA," Ol'KKA SRRIA, IN FOUR ACTS. 

From La France Mnfiralc. 

The score of "Florinda" has just appeared, 
having; been looked for with much impatience. 
Was the artist destined to acquire a fame as dra- 
matic composer, as glorious as that of pianist? 
Would the author of so many admirable piano 
compositions succeed in the new career which 
has been opened to him ? Such were the ques- 
tions which circulated from mouth to mouth, and 
served to heighten the impatience with which a 
new work is always awaited. To compete with 
one's self is the most dan^^erous stumblin(T-bIock 
in Art; though Tlialberg has not quailed before 
it. We cannot assert that this his first attempt 
has proved a cJie/'iTccnvre^ but it may be openly 
declared that the score of Florinda comprises all 
the elements of a sterling work, all the qualities 
that the intelli;!ence of an artist can embrace. 
It is particularly remarkable for its style. Thal- 
berg is one of those musicians who impress har- 
mony with their own sUimp, who have a mould 
peculiar to themselves wherein to cast their 
thought, and endow it with an attractive form. 
One may not have a taste for these musicians of 
style ; many prefer, as the Germans say, the sub- 
jective to the objective projection. Nevertheless, 
we should pay due homage to those thinking 
sculptors of sound, who mould their ideas, their 
sentiments, their intuitions as a given matter, in- 
dependent of soul, and fashion them with plastic 
art. Forms, moreover, despite assertions to the 
contrary, do not produce themselves spontane- 
ously, without aid, without auxiliary. It might 
even be maintained, that they are inseparable 
from the subjects, because, the same base being 
given, each composer raises a different super- 
structure. But, this is neither the time nor the 
place to renew this old discussion of style and 
idea; let us rather notice certain portions of the 
score of Thalberg. 

The overture is a fine page, written and devel- 
oped by a masterly hand. In the first act there 
is an expressive cavatina for the basso; then a 
quintet of grand dramatic sentiment; besides, 
the romance of Florinda^ which deserves special 
remarks. If the accompaniment is a little far- 
fetched, if it exhales that patient co-ordination of 
harmony which is observed in the piano compo- 
sitions of the author, it is redeemed by a limpid 
melody, in the Italian style, and delicious in ex- 
pression. Also in the duo between Florinda and 
Rodrigo in the second act, the composer seems to 
have had in view the reconciliation of two ele- 
ments, generally opposed, and which none but 
the great masters succeed in bringing together : 
German harmony, and Italian melo^ly. If this 
was the design of Thalberg, it must be acknowl- 
edged that he has succeeded most happily ; the 
ensemble of this piece is of the most melodious 
nature, and the accompaniment, always subordi- 
nate to the vocal design, is powerful, varied, and 
almost as interesting to follow in its developments 
as the melody itself, in which dwells, nevertheless, 
the principal idea. 

In this second act, we remark also a chorus of 

nuns, full of extatically resigned feeling, if we 

may use the expression. Again, here, we must 
applaud, besides the idea and the melodic senti- 
ment, the details of form, the delicacy of modu- 
lation, and the suavity of the period ; for we re- 
peat that Thalberg possesses in the highest de- 
gree, the art of submitting to logic, his tones. 



modes, and groups of notes ; that is, the grammati- 
cal elements of musical discourse. As to the 
rhythm, which emanates more directly from the 
thought, we are of the opinion that he has not 
sought it here, nor elsewhere ; it has sprung, all 
armed, from his brain. Neither is tnere any 
necessity to modify this appreciation with regard 
to the duo between Giuliano and Munuzza; it is 
a well-inspired and learnedly written piece. 

The military song will excite great applause; 
the design of the accompaniment, which imitates 
a sort of roll of the drum, is most ingenious and 
characteristic. The ballet with chorus, the music 
of the bolero, and the intermezzo which follows, 
are charming pages, with which criticism can 
find no fault. 

There is another pretty ballad for soprano at 
the beginning of the second act; then a quartet, 
incontestibly one of the finest pieces of the score. 
Thalberg has translated it for piano, as also the 
military couplets and the above mentioned ballad 
music ; he has also transcribed the charming bal- 
lad of the first act : Mi tolga Vimpero. These 
pieces will be great favorites with pianists. 

Such is an enumeration of the finest passages 
of the score of Florinda^ and we sincerely hope to 
see it become a standard work in oui repertories. 
En attendant, we entertain no doubts whatever 
of its success with the public and the artist-world. 
Amateurs will find in it a multitude of charming 
motives, clothed in most brilliant, origiucil, and 
sparkling harmony ; and artist.^, besides the appre- 
ciation of all these qualities, will find, as we have 
done, one of the most vast and complete applica- 
tions of all the resources of Art which have been 
made up to our time. Florinda, therefore, lays 
a just claim to the name of a work of a high and 
incontestible value. F. L. W. 



Corrections. — In our description of the Tremont 
Temple Orgnn, Inst week, we inadvertently nnd wrongly 

called the great Double Bourdon stop a reed stop 

Jaeli/s concert was at Bad-Horaburg, and not /Tamburg. 
i We were not rightly informed that the New The- 
atre makes the fifty cent price a condition of its hospi- 
tality to " all managers and companies of artists.'* The 
manager Is free to fix his own prices. But we under- 
stand it Is Mr. Barry's purpopo to put the admission to 
the amphitheatre at hoenly-Jive cents, and to all other 
parts of the house ^t fifty cents, for drama, and at double 
those rates for opera Mr. G. A. Schmitt, the trans- 
lator of Knorr's Method for the Piano, informs us that he 
was not a pupil of Wieck, as stated in our notice of that 
work. 

Musical Intelligence. 

I«oeal« 

Our musical young townsmen, who have been study- 
ing their art in Germany, are now one by one wending 
their way back. One of the last steamers brought us 
Mr. L. P. Homer, who has spent several years in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, studying with that learned old arch- 
contrapuntist, Schnyder von Wartensee, and who is said 
to have made great proficiency In this art. Messrs. 
Charles G. Perkins and J. C. D. Parker, are sup- 
posed to be already on their way home, and music in 
Boston this next winter expects much of them. 

Mr. William Mason, who went from us a fine pianist, 

and whom there will be great eagerness to hear after his 

long and thorough studies with such masters as Drey- 
Bchock, Moscheles and Liszt, involving of course much 
intercourse with the high-toned and intelligent musicians 
of Germany, is preparing for his opening concert, which 
will be given in this city about the first of October. 

We hear that Mr. Millard, the tenore, who has been 
studying in the operatic schools in Italy, is about to 
establish himself in New York or Boston as a teacher of 
the Italian art of singing. 

Howard Athen.eum.— The Italian Opera has come 
to a sudden and mysterious close. Placards are In the 
streets making bitter complaints against the lessee on 
the part of the Italians. Of the right or the wrong we 
know not; but doubtless the real secret of the difficulty 
was that the opera did not pay. 

It ran Uirough six performances. Two nights of Er- 
nani were followed by two nights of La Sunnambula, 
introducing, to very wretched houses, a delicate and 
youthful looking prima donna, Signorina Bkdei, who 
lacked strength and confidence, yet sang with not a 



little artistic refinement and with no offensive over-dofn 
of her part. Sig. Scola was again the tenor, and bette 
suited for this music than for that of Verdi. Sig. Gag 
PARONi, formerly of Mme. Sontag*8 troupe, sang admi 
rebly well and with a rich bass voice as the Count Re 
dolfo; but In the continual roguish twinkle of bis eye 
and his merry, swaggering Barber of Seville air, yoi 
missed the dignity of the part. This incongruity wa 
still more felt in Gasparoni's clerical part of Ralmondo i 
Lucia di Lammermoor, although he sang the music capi 
tall3^ Here Cuturi, the baritone, was again the here 
eliciting continual applause. Signora Garbato ha 
nothing of the maiden-like appearance of Lucia, (Son 
tag contrived to give it), and screamed through much c 
the music: yet parts of It, especially the caressin 
strains in the mad scene, were sung finely. 

Sig. Arsoldi, known here of old, threw himself ver; 
earnestly into the part of Edgardo, and though his teno 
is of a dry quality, sang some portions quite efl«ctivel\ 
and won the respectful attention of the audience. S 
did the entire performance. In spite of many incongrul 
ties and feeblenesses, through the fact that all the singer 
did their best, and infu«ed such an earnest spirit int 
their effort. This proved like the charity that covers i 
multitude of sins, and really the audience waxed enthu 
sinstic as the plav went on. 

In the Sonnnridmh it was refreshing to meet for one 
an effective second dorma in the pleasing Lisa of Signer 
Garrett. 

New York. — The first appearance of Grist an< 
Mario at Castle Gnrden, i«» announced for Mondav eve 
ning, in Lvcrezia Bortjin. They have with them Signo 
SusiNi, a baoso from the London Opera, and the whilom 
Boston favorite, Mme. Patti-Strakosoh, takes the par 
of Mnffeo Orsini. The orchestra of forty-six instni 
ments Is to be conducted by our old friend Arditi. an^ 
the chorus numbers thirty-six. The price of admi« 
sion is put extravagantly high, namely, at S8 and $f 
with auction premiums on the top of that. It may an 
swcr for a few night*, hnt not long. 

The new New York Theatre, on the site of th 
Metropolitan Hall which was burned, is announced to b 
opened on the 18th, undor the managerial auspices o 
Messrs. Willard and Ettikge, late of the Bostoi 
Howard Athenronm. The programme of the first nigh 
seems designed to stamp the house with all its character 
at once, and includes an English comedy, an Italia; 
opera, and a French ballot ! 

Max Marrtzkk's Italian Opera company are pei 
forming in Philadelphia. 
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THE NEW CARMINA 8ACRA! 
BY LOWELL MASON. 

The best Collection of Church Music extant Published b 

Aug26 4t RICK A KEIVDAX.!.. 

WILLIAM BERQER, 
Publisher and Importer of Iff usic. 

No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock c 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sain at Eaitem pricei. Ne' 
Music receired by Stf^amer as soon as pabli^heid. A libera 
diaeonnt granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attende 
to. Music arrangnd to order. 
O^ A Catalogue is in preparation. Alig26 

A. W. FRENZEL 

• Will resume his 

ixsTurcnoiv ot the ptaxo-foutr, 

On or befbre October Ist. 

Orders mny be left at the music-stores of Messrs. Reed h Cc 
N. Richardson, or E U. Wade. Aag26 

GEORGE J. WEBB & CO. 



No. 3 1¥INTER STREET, 

BOSTON, 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN EVERY PARTIOTTLAR. 

Sept 2 



8m 
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A SOPRANO SINGER.-A Young lAdy desires 
place as Sopiauo iu a Quarict Choir in one of the churcbe 
in this city. A rare opportunity may be heard of by io<iuiriu 
at this oilloe. July 22. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 






In all its various branches, 

SraiATLT AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 

BY EDWAIIO I.. BAT.CH, 

©flltt journal o! fSiusit, No. 21 ^t^ool ^t. 

Th« MEDAL AND DTPLOMA awarded him by the Mum. 
Tharltebla Merhanio Association for superior workmanship, 
naj be seen at his oflic*. 

QT'lttirSIC prepared for Stereotyplnga 



NOW READY, 

THE GREAT WORK OF THE TEAR, 

MOORE'S 
COMPIiETE ENCYCIiOPiEDIA 



-OF- 



A work which has eost the Indefatigable compiler fifteen 
rears of arduous labor, assisfed by some of the most dlstin- 
pilshcd celebrities in the musical world. Thifl splendid work, 
to indispensable not only to the profrsslonal musician, but to 
twerj amateur, Is oompriMd in one elegant royal oetaTo rol- 
ime, of 1004 pages, double columns, and contains ^he Biogra- 
>hie8 of upwards of 

4000 KUSIOIANS! 

[yomprising the most distinguished Composers and Performers 
irho bare erer lived. 

A Complete Btctlonary of over 
eOOO MUSICAL TKRMS, 
nrith AiU definitions. A Cbmplcte ntetory of the 

BCIEirGE OF MITSIC, 

From the earliest times to the present A AiU description of 

All Known Musical Instnimentiy 

inth the da^es of their inYentlon, and their Scales. Treatiaes 
»n HARMONY and THOROUGH BAS:^, &e. &c. 

A Book intended to cover the \¥hole 
of JXIiisical Science. 



JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July 29 BGSTGir. 

E. R. BLANCHARD, 

TEACUCIi OF TH¥^ PlA?iO A?iB ORGAN. 

OS^TERMB MODERATE. 

Beaidenoe, 24 TVeat Cedar Street. 
Etfertnc*, Gxo. J. Wxbb, Esq. Blay 20. 

Signer AITGITSTO BEin>EIiABI, 

(FROM NAPLES,) 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Beaidenoe, "Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 13 tf 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 



960 IVsMbinf^n Btreety Boston. 



Ootie. 



8bi 



Oermanla Serenade Band. 

THE SERVICES OV THIS ASSOCIATION can he secured 
by applying to 

H. S TELTOW, Agtnt. 
liU tf 80 Fayette Street 



CHICKERINO & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATSNT AOTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



H^AREROOmS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. 



tf 



Sbbarb i.. Baltl), 



FROM THE GREAT MASTERS. 

MENDELSSOHN. 
Six 8ontip« withont Words, complete in seven books,. . .each 75 

Rondo Onprlooloaa, 60 

The T(»mp<>ratncnt8, Mren Characterlstlque Pieces, 1,00 

The QUI, six easy pieces, 63 

LJ8ZT. 

Oalop Russe, 60 

ReminiMences from Lnela di lAromermoor, 60 

Romances de Frani Schubert, vis : — 

No. 1, Elogo dee larmes, 25 

« 2, Ia Poste, 25 

** 8, La Fille du Pecheur, 25 

THALBERQ. 

Fantasia snr themes de MoYse, 1.26 

L^Art du Chant applique au Piano, tIs :— taeh 76 

No. 1, Qnatuor, I Puritani de Belliul. 
** 2. Tr« Oioroi, Air de Pergoltee. 
*' 8. Adelaide de BfethoT<*n. 
*<' 4. Air d'EKlioe du Chanteur Stradella. 
'^ 6. Lacrymosa tir6 du Requiem de Moau't, Dvo det 

Noces de Flj^aro de Mosart. 
" 6. Perchi mi Guardl e Piangi, Duetto de Zelmlra de 
Rossini. 

Le Tremolo, 62 

Prayer from Moses in Egypt, 1.25 

Viola, Melodie, 25 

CHOPIN. 

Grand Valse Brilliante, 60 

Msrch Funebre, Piano Duet, 81 

xaxeu(eiic, ....■•■.»•«•...•••....•••.•«.••••••.«•.•..■..• ov 

HENSELT. 

Chanson de Prlntemps, (Song of Spring,) .60 

La Gondola, Etude, 25 

DOHLER. 

Demiere Pens^ Muslcale de Bellini, 75 

EUrtre d'Amore, Fantasia, 60 

I Puritani, Fantasia, 62 

Nocturne, 37 

Trot des Chevalier Gardes Blarch, 26 

Published by 

OllT-er DItson, 115 WashinfUm St. 

Q. andr£ &. 00. 
FOREIGN MUSIO DEPOT, 

GIRARD HOUSE B1JII.D1NGS, 

VINTB 8TRKBT, ABOTI CHB8TlltrT, 

July 1 PHILADELPHIA. 

John Bunyan Still Lives! 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

THE KNTntl AND UfDIlTABU ALLXOOXT OP 

THE PILORIM^S PROORESS, 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 Inches, most elegantly engrayed on 
STCEL, by Andrews, containing 2S0 human figurea, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian parsed, on hlsjoumey from 
the dty of Destruction, to the CelesUal City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TssTWONiAU of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been receiTed by the publisher, from the moat dis- 
tinguished men of England and AJneriea. 

JOHN P. JBIVSTT, Publlflher. 

GEO. E. SICKELS is thb ovlt adthokixsd Aoiitt vor Bos- 
ton. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, Comhill, 
where he keeps the EngraTlng for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nor. 12. 

N. D. COTTON. 

IMPORTER AKD DKALER IV 

English, French, and American Stationery, 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

Ho. 13 Tremont Tl<»«w, Boston. 

%* Wedding and Vlritlng Cards Kngrared aad Printed. 
16 tf 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Imporiufl of :t'orti9iT Pzistc anb ^nblis^ers, 

Keep a larc^ nnJ well selected stock of both Foreign and 
American S!u>io. By our direct and regular engagements 
with the principal publishing houses In Europe, we are ena- 
bled tm (lupply 

MUSIC-DBAIiERS WITH FOREIGN MUSIC, 

on asfkTorable terms as any other house In the tJnUed States. 

07" Sole Agents In the United Stares for the well known 
publishing bou.«e of Q. M. MEYER, Jr. of Brunswick, 
Germany, (on whose publications we grant the most profitable 
diraount.) wherenf we particularly mention a flue collection of 
OUVERTURKS arraoged for fhe Piano-Forte as Solo and 
Duet, the fkvorlte works of FBSOA. LITOLFF, WINKLER, 
ftc, a complete edition of BEKTUOVEN'S works for Piano- 
Forte, including all the TRIOS, QUATUORJ, SINF0N1ES, 
&c., arranged by L. WINKLER. AI90, the last compositions 
of LISZT, BRUNNER, SPINDLER, IIKNRY CRAMER, &n. 

Catalogues of O. M. Meyer's publications forwarded gratis 
to any part of the United States, If desired, by 

MEYER ib TBETBAR, 
Augl2 am 804 Main St. Bnffalo. 



TAYLOR'S PIAIO FORTE FOR BIGHIIiERS. 

FIRST STEPS TO THE PIANO FORTE; bilnfc nn Kle- 
mentary Caterhl«n for Be>^nn«TR. Ry GEOKOK 0. 
TAYLOR, Teachor of tlie Piano Forte, ICarp and Violin. 
Price 75 cent*. UAnal d*>i1ucrion tn the trade. For ki\9 by 
F. J. HUNTINOTON. 23 Park Jiow, New York. 
WH D. SULLIVAN, Madhon, Ga. 

KTTSIOAIi NOnOE. 

T. BRirHER, Teacher of the Orfcan, PlanO'Forte and 
SInflcing, h:iviiiK rlo#ed liiit ronne<>tioii a.* Orimnixt of the Buw- 
doin Sqnarv ('hurch. haM remnred to Nv. 7K TrenionC Row, 
where be will be happy to re4*ei^e applications for his serrirea 
as Organist and Teacher of Music. Je 24 

HEWS* PATENT 

AMERIOANAOTION PIANOFORTE!. 

THE MANUFACTURER Is In ponNioilon of numerouii testi- 
monials fVom dlKtingulshed Hujiical Professors, who have 
used the fpratly improrrd ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of it* superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. UEWS, 366 Wa*ktMgtom St., BcHen. 
Apr. 10. tf 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

UANUFAOTUREB AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 IVaeblnffton Street, Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, 4 TO LET, 
Apr. 10. tf 

UANUEL FENOIiIiOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIO. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Okat'i Block, eomer of Wadtlngtoa 

and Summer Streets. 

Rtferenees. 
Mesan. Crickekiiio, J. P. Jbwktt, Oio. Puhchabd, Beaton. 
Messrs. Gkoboi Piabodt, B. H. Simu, Salem. 

Jan. 21. &B. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MXTSIG, 

OFFERS his serrlces as an Instructor in the higher branchee 
of Piano playing. Mr II. may be addmssed at the musle 
stores of Nathan Ricoardiion, 282 Washington St. or O. P. 
Rbks ft Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

Bmuscn :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. VemoD St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 



PRINCE & 00.*S HELODEONS, 

OF etety Tarlety, from 949 to tlSO, suitable for the parlor, 
leeture-room, lodge-room, or small church. BelieTing 
them to be better in tone, more dnrabt*, and better finished 
than those of any other make, accepted the ageney, and keep 
for sale only those manufactured by Prince ft Co. 

a. p. RRED A Co. 

18 Tremont St., opposite the Moseura, 
Sept. 2 Sou Agents for Prineg f Ch.^s MOodeonu 

Mild. OABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

aiTB 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

AKS MAT BK ABPBUSIB AT 

Feb. 4 8ai 05 HANCOCK STREET. 



Mr. OTTO DBESEL 

win return to Boston by the first of October, when he wfll be 
prepared to recelTe pupils on the piano-forte. 

Address meanwhile at this ofllee. 



J. B. WHEATON, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at the Musie Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Tbeo. 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Deo 8. 



MRS. ROSA QAROIA DE RIBAS, 

TEACnER OF THB 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING &, GUITAR, 

S Seneca St., eomer HarrUom Awenne. 

MR. De RIBAS will give Instruction on the Oboe aad 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, fte. 
Boston, April 28. 8m 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

Reeldemee STo. 50 Kneeland Street. 

Oct. 8* 8m 



A. W. FRENZEL, 

TEACHER OF MUSIO, 
Ko. Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Yernon Sts.) 
Aprs BOSTON. 

No. 21 Zthool 2t.*<a 
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Every age bu its joj-s, ppptiei 
abo lo musEc. In it we recogDiie a gomewbat 
melancbot)* (ruth, which bowever but fen friends 
of miuic witlinglj admit, who all Ibeir days keep 
sounding the praise* of their beloved art. But 
the passion for mosic, if it be carried Co an gx- 
trome degree, wean out the lense and the heart, 



as well ta any other paauon ; it has, like eTerj 
other, its excesses and its dangen. The live- 
liness of musical impressions degenerates, with 
certain temperaments, into an undue vehemence, 
and the habit of yielding thereto can in the long 
run induce nothing but a disturbance of the 
moral balance and a loss of the cnpacit]' of en- 
jojment. This ii especially the case with dra- 
matic and concert music, nhich ii more passionate 
and sensuous than any other. But when one 
finally ba« had this sad experience in himself; 
when Melody, with the Tihole (rain of ils allure- 
ments, no longer says to us what it once tai'I, then 
it often happens that the taste changes with age ; 
an age,' however, which cannot always be mea- 
sured by the number of yean. Fortunately, 
mosic contains also in itself the antidote against 
the evil it has caused. Without loving it any the 
less, one can love it differently; the pleasare can 
regain in interest nhat it has lost in voluptuous fire; 
and other works invite us then lo more tranquil 
emo^ons, since they attach the oiusic to the plea- 
sures of the mind, and at least keep alive io it 
always the warmth, which the language of feel- 
ing must have and the heart most enjoy, without 
unnerving it. These pleasures in their nature 
are the most enduring ; and the works, to which 
we owe them, are not subject lo the moomful 
changes of fashion, which bnlay despises what it 
yesterday adored. Xbe Dilettante has become 
a Connoisseur. 

The long life ascribed to fugues lies not, as 
Forkel assures us, in the nsthelic superiority of 
that species. There can, 1 repeat it, be no ques- 
tion of absolute pre-eminence between the two 
parts of musical art, each of which contains but 
half of its resources in itself, and has not the 
power to make ilaelf complete. This long dura- 
tion prt)bably lies in the structure and the tech- 
nical laws of the Fugue. The changeable and 
perishable element. Melody, in it is reduced to its 
lowest value. It is nothing but a subject, a 
theme, a muncal proposition, commonly limited 
to three or four bars. Moreover the invention 
of a tuijtct is no arbitrary process, for you must 
find one suited to the contrapuntal analysis to 
which it is to be subjected. It ii never clothed 
according to the old or the new fashion, precisely 
for the reason that makes it impossible for it to 
follow either. Fashion crumbles before it, as a 
whim gives way before neccMlj. And if man- 
nerism cannot insinuate itself into the melodic 
design of the subject, how much more impotent 



it must be agunst the whole workl The coil 
binalions, the imilalions, the canonical plays, th 
many crossing outlines, of which the fugue con 
siats, give a roandad and compact mass, whic 
resists the strokes of Time, as in a beleiguere' 
city the churches built of hewn stones renst th 
bombs, which shatter the lew solid edifices. 

And not only do works of the fugued slyl 
find the guaranties of a long existence in th 
natural strength of their putting together ; R: 
another reason they escape a misfortune, which : 
perhaps the greatest next to that of being exc 
cuted in the judicial sense of the word. Tbci 
works are never disgraced by coming into fast 
ion ; they are nof abused and worn out by bavin 
to be heard continually and without any mere 
in theatre and concert and saloons, where thei 
happens lo be a piano, in promenades and gran 
parades. Who has not a tbonsand limes curse 
such fashionable arias, which he has met day an 
nigbt under all possible forms, even where h 
was enpeeting a more serioui music ? 

At the time when Counterp<Mnt and Melod 
were in a slate of separation, the muucians, thi 
is lo say the contrapuntists and the melodist 
must have discerned very different and yet pe 
fectly compenntory facts in the type of the tn 
respective styles, llie melodists won glory j 
their nation and in all Europe, the applause i 
the multitude, the flatteries of fashion, of whic 
they were at once the priests, the idols and tl 
victims ; the laurel wreath, that withered as *oc 
as it w«* placed upon the head of the vicbH 
gold, that went as tapidly as it was easily eamet 
popularity with all its advantages and burden 
The contrapuntists reaped the quiet marks < 
honor, fay which the toils of scholars are remi 
netated, and which are limited to their own ci 
cle. A place as a chapel-masler in a church, i 
organist, if fortnne was particularly well dispow 
to one; moderate income, assiduous labors, a fe 
scholars for Interested admiren, colleagues iHi 
cult to satisfy for judges, and a silent chart 
public for their excitement. The world scarce! 
knew them. But these men could write free' 
OS God and Iheir own heartt prompted, as Mi 
ZART always had so longed to do; they- had tl 
consciousness of their merit and the presentimei 
of a remote but an enduring glory, and they ei 
vied not their fortunite and renowned rivals, tl 
melodists. They were free I This explains a 
as well their faith in the future, as the stoicit 
which they opposed to the indifference of dte 
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contemporaries. The best part of their fortune 
consisted of a draft upon posterit}', payable when 
they themselves should no more need it. So 
lived, both inwardly and outwanily, those phi- 
losophical musicians, of whom John Sebastian 
Bach will be the prototype for all times. 

A few priviledged men reaped the advantages 
accruing to both classes of composers. They 
made sacred and profane music with equal talent 
and success. In their lifetime they made them- 
selves famous by their operas, which are forgot- 
ten ; while by their oratorios and masses they 
have won immortality. These were Leo, Per- 
GOLESE and some others among the Italians, and 
among the Germans, Handel, who engaged in 
the opera merely to support himself. Handel 
was impresario of the Italian opera in London, 
and us^ge required that he should ruin himself in 
this enterprise, struggle as he might to avoid it. 

It yet remains to us to cast a glance upon the 
past of Instrumental Music, the youngest of all 
the branches of the Art, so young, that our 
great grandfathers were the first who heard its 
master-works, — and which has already reached 
that degree of perfection, that we can scarcely 
conceive how the Future can add to it anything. 

Until the seventeenth century there was al- 
most no instrumental music in the state of Art. 
As the companion of vocal melody it vegetated, 
as melody itself did, in the state of nature, just 
an accompaniment or complement to some rude 
song. It had no independent existence, as dance 
music, military music, and as a necessary addi- 
tion to certain public feasts And ceremonials. 
The peasant, who had no voice, blew his artless 
ballads upon his bagpipe or his reed ; the trou- 
badour sought out by ear upon his harp, which 
lacked neither more nor less than the strinss for 
the semi-tones, an accompaniment, which he had 
either invented or learned from tradition ; and 
in all probability they both found more beauty 
in the traditional chords, than did the theorists of 
their time. Marches and trumpet flourishes led 
warriors to battle, without a regimental kapel- 
meister having much to do with it A purely 
mechanical routine guided the fingers of the 
fiddler on the neck of the most despised of in- 
struments, which played alike for the dances of 
the lady in her feudal castle, and for the frolics 
of the rustics on the greensward. Honor to 
these brave players, ancestors of a La font and 
Paganini! They alone possessed, as we have 
seen, the secret of the true scales, while the 
learned were still battling with the phantom of 
the Greek modes. 

United in a corporation, and forming one of 
the least esteemed classes of society, the instni- 
mentists had not the advantage of being counted 
among musicians; that title being monopolized 
by the composers and professors of music. They 
had to be sure, like all mechanics, their customs, 
their period of apprenticeship, their degrees and 
masterships; some too no doubt gave proofs of a 
certain mechanical facility or a true talent. But 
since all this had nothing in common with the 
art of composition, of which tradition, instinct 
and routine formed the complement, we can re- 
gard them only as musicians in the state of na- 
ture, just as we meet to-day quite skilful persons, 
in their way, in countries and places where the 
use of harmony is yet unknown. 
An instrument, the oldest of all, since it reaches 



back, in name, if not in reality, to heathen anti- 
quity, the Organ, was at an early time exempted 
from the ban, which weighed upon instrumental 
music. The introduction of the organ into the 
Western churches dates back to the eighth cen- 
tury. But this age is entirely lost to the history 
of the progress of composition, since no monu- 
ment has come to us in notes, from which wo can 
see how they played the organ before Fresco- 
DALDi. Meanwhile we take it for granted, that 
from the eighth to the fifteenth century the 
achievements of the oi^anist were limited to 
doubling the Choral Song and giving the key to 
the singers. What more could he have done in 
the state in which music was in the Middle Ages, 
without melody and almost without chords ? But 
from the moment that the progress of counter- 
point, improved by melody, had obliterated the 
groundwork of the periodic fugue, the organ 
served for more than mere filling up ; the science 
and special talent of the organist necessarily 
built themselves up by degrees, and from that 
time it was, as I believe, that the need was felt of 
a special notation for this instrument, the first 
printed tablatures of which appeared in the year 
1513, but were afterwards lost. 

[To be continued.] 



Mozart'8 12tli Mass Analyzed. 

BY B. HOLMES. 

(Concluded from last Number.) 

In the next movement, Q^oniamy in G 2-4, the 
music can scarcely be said to begin with the in- 
troductory symphony ; the chords struck on the 
violins merely arouse attention by announcing that 
something is about to take place. The voice parts, 
consisting of solo, quartet, and chorus, are norid, 
pretty, and elegant ; and relieve, by the contrast 
of a light and cheerful style, the solemnity of the 
Qui tollit. Were it not for the melodious and elegant 
effect of the quartet of voices and the delicacy of 
the instrumentation, the character of this music 
would be common ; the bass and tenor solos, which 
open the two divisions of the movement, have this 
tendency ; but the popular in style is still combined 
with matter for the refined hearer. The history of 
melody and of instrumental effect might be well 
illustrated by a compostion so strongly marked by 
its age as this. We are carried back to the time of 
' Artaxerxes' and Dr. Arne, in a symphony ending 
with this formula of notes — the old and approved 
method of coming to a cadence :— 




"Vio. 1. 



It is seldom that Mozart has such things to answer 
for. Then, as if some friendly burgomeister and 
patron of his was to be present at the perform- 
ance of the Mass, Mozart provides fof him, to re- 
mind him of the musical charms of his youth, a 
passage of Rosalia : — 

Tu solus sano - - • - ins 



Sopra. 
Alto 



• i 



I 



ES^3 



Tenor. 



'm^ 



Tu so • lus sano - - • tus 



Tu so - lUB 

This phrase is repeated three times, ending with 
a cacfence a note nigher, till It reaches £ minor. 
The composer then returns to G, by descending 
gradations, in a manner purely his own, so beau- 
tiful and expressive as to form an instructive con- 
trast to a prosression which carries in it the seeds 
of old age and decay : 

Quo • nl • am tu so - Ins, 

Soprano. i U ff" 
Alto. ' ^ " 

Tenor. 




tu 



los 



tas 



lus Al - - - tis - si - mus ta so- 



This passage was certainly liked by its composer; 
we may see it in his accompaniment for the first 

violins ; an octave feature pecu- ^^^ 

liar to his scores, when in the 
most luxurious vein of composi- 
tion. 

The conclusion for solo voices is also striking — 






Chris - te, 

Cherubini, in the Et incarnatut of his Mass in F, 
and Beethoven, in the slow movement of his Sym- 
phony in C minor, have improved on hints here 
given for the rise and fall of simple melody. 

The last chorus of the Gloria is a model of the 
choruses of effect, since abundantly introduced 
into Oratorios, Cantatas, Masses, &c., as final ter- 
minations, or at their main divisions. Of these, a 
fugue forms the chief and prominent feature, 
though not carried throughout to the end, the sub- 
ject being relinquished for something more popa- 
lar and elTective than counterpoint can afford, and 
the music brought to a conclusion amidst a blaze 
of grand harmonies, and of glittering and rapid 
accompaniments. Haydn's chorus, ** The Heavens 
are telling," Beethoven's final chorus in the 
" Mount of Olives," the concluding chorus in the 
Gloria of Cherubini's Mass in F, are instances 
immediately occurring to the memory in which 
this plan of composition has been adopted. It 
needed but to show the way and set the example 
of some bold and surprising change in the routine 
of composition, and hundreds were ready to profit 
by it, and to diversify and even improve upon the 
original invention. 

We shall do very imperfect justice to the idea 
of the heroic and daring genius of Mozart, from 
his earliest manhood, if we omit to consider the 
number of important and beautiful things in 
music which owe their first discovery to him. It 
is in this light that we must consider his services 
to the art, whenever in silent meditation on the 
progress of music we are enabled to revolve the 
chronology of composition. He opened the door 
to the moderns in such a number of new designs, 
and, by the demonstrations of his skill, so well 
stemmed the tide of authority and precedent, that 
there is nothing new and beautiful appearing as a 
rare effort in the present age of music, which 
does not owe him tribute. 

How much, in spite of the finished specimens oi 
fueued writing contained in the works of the old 
school, as represented by the Saxon champions, 
Bach and Handel, the productions of that school 
require alteration and improvement, to address an 
audience of the present day, without fatiguing 
them, we have of late had many opportunities 
of observing. In going through the library of 
Handel's works, to prepare them for public per- 
formance, every director feels himself authorized 
to prune and retrench at discretion, and |;enerally 
does the composer good service therein. Ap- 
position of pieces, and contrast of effects — all 
that work in music which constitutes a good de- 
sign, and carries on the interest of hearers in one 
uninterrupted succession of pleasing emotions — 
is so little consulted, that, if an oratorio should 
be^ performed in its entirety, and one tiresome, 
uninteresting son^ permitted to succeed another, 
as left in the original by the composer, the ther- 
mometer of public sufferance and disgust would 
soon point out the necessary excisions. It ap- 
pears astonishing that such an animated and 
enthusiastic man— one so impassioned in his im- 
pulses, should have exercised no authority over 
his libretto. The common-place and trivial senti- 
ments and subjects of many of the songs set by 
Handel, show him to have set to work in a dogged 
and resolute spirit— defying any words to baffle 
him, and apparently ready, as Michael Wise 
once threatened, to set the gazette or the speeches 
in Parliament to music. 

Exercises in counterpoint took, in this age, the 
place of inspiration and taste ; and themes, ex- 
tended by imitation and fugue) helned to fill the 
barren spots in thick volumes, whose intrinsic 
interest bore a small proportion to their bulk. 
The musical public of the last century exercised 
no influence on the composer, by inciting him 
to condense and mould his work for pleasure. 
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Audiences were scanty, and the few who under- 
stood music well were contented to be gratified 
at intervals. The pecuniary recompense of Han- 
dePs labors was not obtained so much by the 
performance of his oratorios, as by ths hand- 
some subscription with which these works were 
supported on their publication. Hence prolixity 
in the formation of a bi^ book was not dis- 
couraged ; and, on examining the real treasures 
contained in his volumes, we find much of 
the most important duty of the composer still to 
perform 

Yet when the moment came, and a sentiment 
or situation of interest was suitably expressed 
in words for music, who could excel Handel ? 
and especially when he roused himself with lion 
energy for some fugue — such, for instance, as the 
closing one to "Alexander's Feast," "Let old 
Timotheus," with its memorable pedal point, in 
which all the four subjects are brought in so 
naturally, and lead with such effect to the final 
cadence, as to be a model of excellence for all 

time. 

The choral works of Sebastian Bach are only 
just begining to be known, through the exertions 
of the society under the superintendence of Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett. It will be interesting to learn 
how compositions, produced in the secluded life 
of Leipsic in the last century, are adapted to the 
present requirements of music. Certainly, in 
instrumental music. Bach greatly outstripped his 
age ; and, in music for keyed instruments — the 
piano-forte chiefly— has left works of such ele- 
gance and beauty of expression, as well as pro- 
found science, that neither Mozart nor Beethoven 
can excel them, or excite higher pleasure. When 
we consider the smallness of the means employed 
to produce the music of such a work as the Forty- 
eight Preludes and Fugues — the piano-forte only, 
and ten fingers — with the result obtained,---the 
ever-growing life-long interest of the compositions, 
their variety of character, the beauty of the mere 
tunes and subjects, and tho structure of the 
counterpoint, which is as interesting to read and 
think of, as to hear— it is difficult not to give this 
work the highest place among the productions of 
musical mind. 

In the face of these great authorities for fugue, 
Mozart broke up the accustomed usage, and 
opened therein a free territory for musicians. 
The fugue in the Twelfth Mass is the first speci- 
men of modern art in that style. Its form is en- 
tirely new. Instead of ending after the pedal point, 
as the most natural climax of the composition, 
it goes into a coda, introducing a crescendo, and a 
very showy operatic cadenza, in wnich novelty 
and effect appear as elements of interest in 
music. 

The subject of the fugue may be well remem- 
bered, but we venture to quote it : — 



Beautiful and expressive, and entirely in the 
modern character of the fugue, is the interme- 
diate phrase — a sequence of the seventh and sixth, 
which introduces the subject in the bass in E 
minor : — 



Sopra. 

Alto. 

Tenor 




man. 



IzfUii^-; 



SIS 




Cum Saneto Spl - ri - tn in glo-ri*a De - i Pa-tris, A-men 



The counterpoint to this bold and grand subject 
is extremely florid, and spreads over such an ex- 
tent of notes — a tenth often in running scale 
passages for the bass— that the music is not easy 
to execute, and requires a choir who can vocalize 
and pass smoothly from note to note. The full 
and harmonious effect of these wide dispersions 
of harmony gratifies the hearer ; and these bars, 
as they used to be performed by the old South 
Street Choir, remain still very pleasant in my re- 
collection : — 



men, A 






Pa-trb. A-men. De-1 



Pa - iris. 



In this melodious syncopation, Mozart had pe- 
culiar delight. It seems always welcome to him, 
and we find it in the last finale of his last opera, 
Clemenza di Tito, introducing the first solo of its 
hero. Bach had before admired the same thing ; 
and though he employs it with elegance and ex- 
pression in his fugue in F sharp minor (No. 38), 
It does not sound so well as in Mozart, from being 
only in two parts :— 



*i 






SES 






i=:^:=i^ 



t 



^W- 



1 



It is to be remembered that Mozart knew 
nothing of the Forty-eight Fugues at this time, 
nor till the year in which he was first settled at 
Vienna. But the great point of interest in the 
fugue, is the magnificent pedale prolonged for six- 
teen bars, and heralded with pompous chromatic 
chords, and the notes of the trumpet marking the 
first and third of the bar. The composer knew 
that he had a good thing in hand, and aroused 
attention to it with his wonted address. The sud- 
den cessation of all motion in voices or instru- 
ments for half a bar before the tenor leads off 
Cum SanctOf is an example : — 



Soprano. 
Alto. 



T«nor. 
Bass. 




In glo - ri - a 



m 



f3E 



D* - 



Cum Saneto 







ggg 






In Qlo-ria 



De 





Adagio. 



^=t 



t=t 



^B^ 






and, after the two corresponding bars, the whole 
orchestra enters piano, the parts dispersed m this 
symmetrical and beautiful manner : — 




VIo. 1. 
Obot. 

Vio. 2. 

Tl0l9. 






lEgi 



S^^^ 




Cor. 
Fag. 
Bani. 

P ^T 

The tenor solo begins with those breathing 
long notes to which a Rubini or a Mario would 
eive the expression \ its opening is curiously 
accompanied with almost the identical notes of 
the symphony: The cantabile of the tenor, by 
turns pathetic and sweet, keeps its way amidst 
such novel resources of accompaniment of voices 
and instruments, that the listener can hardly do 
iustice to them on a first hearing. But the music 
becomes simpler as it proceeds, and the subdued 
tones of the chorus in the expression of the 
Crucifixut have a solemnity and depth of color- 
ing not to be surpassed. Mozart as usual, leads 
us up to his most impassioned effects. The tirsl 
entrance of the chorus of Basses totto voce on 
the words Crucijixus, with the iterated notes on 
the stringed instruments, produces m the hearer 
a momentary agitation and renewed attention. 
After the cadence in F, the music goes on quietly, 




The joyous character of the whole passage has 
never been exceeded in music, and the musician 
who recalls his first impressions of it, will w- 
member his feelings of surprise and admiration. 
In this fugue the old premeditated science—its 
curious inversions of double counterpoint, and 
bringing of several subjects together, is discarded 
for one general choral and orchestral effect of 
exultation and triumph. As an artistic work, it 
is simple and unlabored, bearing traces of pas- 
sion, eagerness, and haste in the composition. 
One may even find in it some examples of fault;r 
progressions, octaves and fifths, but the ear is 
satisfied in these last, by the sound making the 
forbidden fifth having been heard before in another 
part. 

The structure of the Credo shows a desire to 
hasten tho expression of the text so as to keep 
the music of the Mass within reasonable limits. 
The words are declaimed on chords \ji the most 
usual style of the progressions of Mozart, who 
reserves himself for the Et incarnatu$ est, A 
minor, Adagio, 4-4. The design of this move- 
ment IS original, and the effect not surpasssed by 
any of the maturest works of the author. It is a 
tenor solo, accompanied by soprano, alto, and 
bass solo voices, with a chorus, entering occasion- 
ally, tutti piano^ and orchestral effects of the most 
exquisite description. The stringed instruments 
begin the subject in unison : — 



then comes the change to D minor, and then the 
§ on B, with the beautiful appogiatura in the 
violin accompaniment, the F sharp against the F 
natural in the alto : — 



Vlo. 1. 

Soprano. 
Alto. 

Tenor. 




fA. d. d. 



.if 



ji Pi - la - to 



pas - saS| 



m 




% 



^^ 



m: 



—n^ 



pat 



sas. 



From the manner in which the author prolong! 
this exquisite feature of accompaniment, it n 
evident that he had been preparing for it, and thn 
he leaves it with regret. The chorus closes oi 
the dominant of A minor— the tenor solo then re 
sumes in that key part of the theme before hean 
in C major, and the chorus is again brought in to 
a short ecclesiastical cadence terminating with th 
major third. Thu Et inearnatw et is not onl; 
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the greatest movement in the Mass, but one of the 
greatest in all music. Performed in a vast edifice, 
with all those accessions of sight and sound, of 
choir and orchestra, with which the Caibolic ser- 
vice is celebrated on the Continent, its effect can 
scarcely be conceived. 

The Sanctut in C, 3-4, is simple and majestic, 
but is much Rurpassed by the composer in other 
works. There is a reminiscence of the Kyrie at 
Dominut Deut, as if Mozart were afraid that in 
this long: work hearers would forget what he began 
with. By this resource he gives connection and 
uniformity of design to his productions. The Bent' 
dietut in F opens with the first thought of the min- 
uet in Don Giovanni^ and it is curious to observe 
how it turns off. This piece for a quartet of solo 
voices and chorus is much too long, and the solos 
constructed for the display of the compass and 
florid execution of the singers would now tie thought 
intolerably tedious. They are mere solfeggi in the 
old Italian taste, made to conciliate the Italian sing- 
ers, who were the first performers of this work. 
Mozart gratified his German orchestra with more 
success. This solo passage for the first oboe is ex- 
tremely elegant : 




The Agnus Dei^ in C minor, has a slight correspond- 
ence in style with Uie Qd tolUs. It is a chorus in 
which the voices principally accompany the orches- 
tra, and solos for the violoncellos ana first violins 
have alternate prominence. The instrumental ef- 
fects are very agreeable, but Mozart did not put 
out much power m their construction. It is curious 
that this Mass does not end in the key in which it 
began. The last movement in C, 2-4, thna nobisy is 
remarkable for brilliancy and originality. Though 
light, and in perpetual motion m its accompani- 
ments, it bears the stamp of creative mind. It re- 
sumes, in a new time, the crescendo, the unison, the 
syncopated phrase of the Gloria, and blends all that 
had been before heard with something new, binding 
together and completing the whole The accompap 
niments sometimes career about in double scales 
with extraordinary activity, and in a manner which 
the utmost latitude of rejoicing in a great Catholic 
festival can alone reconcile us to in Church music. 
Yet this brilliant climax i« in keeping with what has 
gone before, and is the proper conclusion of the 
musical designs. 

The internal evidence of the Twelfth Mass makes 
ns unhesitatingly assign it to the year 1778, when 
Mozart was seeking to obtain an appointment in the 
Ducal chapel at ^umheim. It agrees In all circum- 
stances with what is known of that peqod — ^the ad- 
vanced state of the Manheim orchestra, the Italian 
taste of the solo sinp^ers there engaged, and the his- 
tory of an epoch m the art when an important 
change could only be introduced into music oy pay- 
ing some homage to tradition, and not overthrowing 
the established system at once. Of the manner in 
which this was done, the work remains a monument. 
The immense variety of effects, combinations, and 
contrasts capable of being brought within the scope 
of the modem orchestra and chorus, could hardly 
have been represented in a work less extensive, 
which had not only to please the solo singers in their 
own way, but to open new prospects of pleasure in 
the art, and to show from wnose pen they mieht be 
expected. Produced under these difficult conditions, 
the pen hurried, and the composer evidently desirous 
of reaching the end of his work, we may well com- 
pound for some redundancies in it, and wonder to 
find musical pleasure so long and so well sustained. 

For the young composer himself, at the age of 22, 
the work, as it regarded influence on his own fortune 
or position, was a failure. Can it really have been 
that such pure and natural melodies were fifty years 
in advance of their first audience ? Was the mag- 
nificent patronage of the century solely lavished on 
executing artists, and denied to any composer, not a 
professed imitator, walking reverentially in the old 
ways ? The traditions of the first reception of the 
work are lost. Here at least we know that within 
thirty years it has been more liked than any Mass — 
that its simple unpretending style attains by com- 
mon consent the beau ideal of graceful simplicity, 
and that nothing continues more to extend mc cir- 
cles of those who love and practice music 

Of the Manheim sojonm of the youthful Mozart 
much remains to be told, could we only summon 
credible wimesses. He wrote at this time under the 
influence of friendship, and of the softer feelings 
incident to his years, some of his best things. We 



see by the bassoon and oboe parts of the Mass that 
ho was on the best terms with the wind instrument 
players. A quartet for the flute, and another for the 
oboe, witli stringed instruments written at this period 
for particular players, offered them higher proof of 
his estimation; while the slow movements of his 
sonatas for the Piano and Violin are in the greatest 
esteem for their sentimental beauty. His health was 
already delicate. Ho is said as early as 1778 to have 
suffered from an affection of tlie cliest, complicated 
with a nervous malady that caused him hours of 
deep dejection. 



Th« authorship of th« following bMutlftil Uoet b not known. 
Tb«7 are aald to he copied from " a late Engiiah magaslne." 
Some have aaeribed them, on what authority we know not, to 
Hra. Bbowkiko. At all evenbi, thejr most have been written 
by one who poaieMes " the power and the flteulty divine." 



PHILIP, MY KINQ! 

Look at me with thy large brown eyes, 

Philip, my King I 
For round thee the purple shadow lies 
Of babyhood's regal dignities; 

Lay on my neck thy tiny hand. 
With Love*s invisible sceptre laden ; 

I am thine Esther to command, 
Till thou shalt find thy Queen-handmaiden, 
Philip, my King! 

On the day when thou goest a-wooing, 

Philip, my King I 
When those beautiful lips are suing. 
And, some gentle heart*8 bars undoing, 

Thou dost enter love-crowned, and there 
Sittest all glorified. Rale kindly. 

Tenderly, over thy kingdom fair. 
For we that love, ah ! we love so blindly, 
Philip, my King ! 

I gaze from thy sweet mouth up to thy brow, 

Philip, my King! 
Ay, there lies the spirit, all sleeping now, 
That may rise like a giant and make men bow 

As to one God-throned amid his peers. 
My son ! than thy brethren, higher, fairer, 

Let me behold thee in future years; 
Yet Uiy head needeth a circlet rarer, 
Philip, my King I 

A wreath, not of gold, but of palm, one day, 

Philip, my King! 
Thou, too, must tread, as we tread, a way 
Thorny, and bitter, and cold, and gray; 

Rebels within thee and foes without 
Will snatch at thy crown ; but go on, glorious 

Martyr, yet monarch, till angels shout 
As thou sittest at the feet of God, victorious^ 
PbUlp,myKingI 



A Musical Law-Suit. — The Knickerbocker 
for this month narrates the following dream of a 
New York lawyer : 

We recollect (for how should we forget ?) hear- 
ing the eminent David Graham, Junior, narrate 
one evening in the sanctum the * facts ' mentioned 
in the subjoined * spiritual communication ' to the 
Editor from a legal correspondent : *■ It fell to my 
lot some time since to haye a case to try of con- 
nderable importance, and pending in a distant 
county. I spent not a little time in preparing for 
the trial, and at the time appointed set out to 
attend it The whole day was spent upon the 
rail-road, until midnight, when, fatigued and jaded 
out, I reached a hotel and took a bed. My body 
seemed at once to fall asleep. Not so, however, 
the mind. It had been considerably overworked, 
and could not at once come to a state of rest It 
dreamed, and of course, the theme was connected 
with the law. I seemed to be in the old Supreme 
Court in the days of its glory. There was the 
mild countenance of Kent, the Chief Justice, and 
the noble head of Spencer; Smith, Thompson, 
Van Ness and Yates completed the court The 
ffreat dignity and good sense displayed in the 
bewring of Thompson was as charming as the fas- 
cination and brilliancy which sat upon the face 
of Van Neas. The action on trial was brought by 



the composer of a piece of music against a musi- 
cian — some Mons. Jullien of his day — to recover 
damages for improperly performing the music. 
The parties prosecuted and defended in person. 
The author, alter statin*; his case, and showing in 
a forcible manner how his feelings and his repu- 
tation had suffered from the carelessness and un- 
skilfulness of the defendant, proceeded to sing 
his son^ in the way U should be sung. He pro- 
duced bis * tootins-we'pon,' as Natty Bumpo would 
have called it, blew a clear, shrill note, took the 
ke^, and went on to sing. He made a very happy 
*hit.' The piece was a fine allegro movement. 
It pleased the judges exceedingly. It was re- 
peated with evident pleasure, both to the ringer 
and his judicial listeners. Then separate strains 
were sun^ and repeated, and the author explained 
the propriety of nis manner of rendering the lan- 
guage and sentiment of his song. Most evidently 
he * had the ear of the Court,' and he put up pipe 
and sat down with a most satisfactory expression 
on his eountenance. The defendant then arose 
to argue his side of the novel case. To my sur- 
prise he made no objection to the plaintiff's right 
to maintain such an action : but afler a pathetic 
appeal to the judges, * audire alteram partem^* he 
proceeded to render the song himself, contending 
that it was most clearly an andante movement, 
and must be so executed. That rendering he 

Save it ; and, on the suggestion of the dignified 
udge Spencer, he repeated it in a still more slow 
and majestic manner. It was soon apparent that 
the song with this rendering gave the Court quite 
as much satisfaction as the other had done. At 
the suggestion of Judge Kent, the parties sang 
the song in rotation, in whole, and then verse by 
yerse. The more the Court heard of the case 
the more evident was it that the Judges were a 
little at fauk ; that they could not decide such a 
case as that ' off-hand.' Finally, after some de- 
liberation with his brethren, the learned Chief 
Justice stated that *The Court felt some diffi- 
culty with this rather unusual case: that, as 
the parties were probably aware, the Judges 
had paid rather more of their devotions to the 
goddess Justitia than to the muse Melpomene: 
that, in short, they were so much strangers to 
music, both as a science and an art, that they were 
really unable to say which of the able and skilful 
artists before them had correctly interpreted the 
spirit and sentiment of the song : that, evidently, 
tnere was much to be said and * much remained 
unsung ' on both sides ; much, too, that it would be 
both pleasant and profitable to hear : that this case 
was likely to be a leading one hereafter in this 
class of actions, and that it therefore should and 
would receive careful and deliberate attention 
from the Court : and that the Court would take 
the papers, and he, the Chief Justice, would, as 
the representative of the Court, immediately de- 
vote himself to the study of music : he would both 
learn to read music and learn to sing, and would 
then take up this song and learn to sin^ it as it 
ought to be sung ; and he would then sing it in 
open Court, at the next or some future general 
term. And the judgment of the Court would be, 
that as he should then sing it so it should be sung 
in all future time I ' The papers in the case were 
then handed to the Court, and the next case was 
called. 



ON A BUST OF DANTE. 

BT DB. T. W. PARSONS. 

See, from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Amo shall remember long, 
How stem of lineament, how grim, 
The futher was of Tuscan song. 
There but the burning sense of wrong, 
Perpetual care and scorn, abide; 
Small friendship for the lordly throng; 
Distrust of all the world beside. 

Faithful if this wan image be. 

No dream his life was— but a fight; 

Could any Beatrice see 

A Ipver in that anchorite? 

To that cold 6hibeline*s gloomy sight 

Who could have guessed the visions came 
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Of Beauty, TeHed with hcATenly light| 
In circles of eternal flame ? 

The lips as CnmsD's cavern close, 
The cheeks with fast and sorrow thin. 
The rigid f)nont, almost morose, 
Bat for the patient hope within, 
Declare a life whose course hath heen 
Unsullied still, though still severe. 
Which, through the wavering days of sin. 
Kept itself icy-chosto and clear. 

Not wholly such his haggard look 
When wandering once, forlorn, he strayed,** 
With no companicm save his book, 
To Corvo*s hushed monastic shade; 
Where, as the Benedictine laid 
His palm upon the pilgrim guest, 
The single boon for which he prayed 
The convent's charity was rest.* 

Peace dwells not here — this rugged face 
Betnys no spirit of repose; 
The sullen warrior sole we trace. 
The marble man of many woes. 
Snch was his mien when first arose 
The thought of that strange tale divine. 
When hell he peopled with his foes. 
The scourge of many a guilty line. 

War to the last he waged with all 
The tynnt canker-worms of earth; 
Baron and duke, in hold and hall. 
Cursed the dark hour that gave him birth; 
He used Rome's harlot for his mirth; 
Plucked bare hypocrisy and crime; 
But valiant souls of knightly worth 
Transmitted to the rolls of Time. 

0, Time! whose verdicts mock our own, 
The only righteous judge art thou; 
That poor, old exile, sad and lone, 
Is Latium's other Virgil now: 
Before his name the nations bow ; 
His words are parcel of mankind. 
Deep in whose hearts, as c*n his brow, 
The marks have sunk of Damtb'b mind. 

BOSTON, SEPT. 9, 1854. 
Debut of Gziii and Maria 

As our good fortune did not carry us to Castle 
Garden Monday evening, we can but collect evi- 
dences of the impression produced by the first 
performance in this country of these famous Ital- 
ian artists. It was of course an occasion of great 
excitement and enthusiasm. Yet to foretel the 
limits of this feeling was comparatively easy, 
after our last three years' experience of great 
vocal celebrities from the old world. As we, as 
every thoughtful one predicted, it has still proved 
that the great Jenny Lind excitement was an 
event to occur but once in a century and not to 
be repeated. You have bat to read the natural 
law of such excitements, regarding merely the 
excitable material, or public, to be persuaded 
that it is idle to expect to reproduce them when 
we please, by any means. And then look- 
ing on the other hand to the exciting cause, it is 
easy to see that Grisi appeals to a class, while 
the Lind appealed to all classes. Her gift, her 
genius, was universal. As to wherein resides the 
peculiar greatness of the Grisi it is quite possi- 
ble to form an essentially correct idea by infer- 
ence, after hearing Lind and Sontao and Al- 
BONi, and after noting well the tone of all the 

^ It Is told of Dahtx thst, when he was roaming over Italy, 
he oame to a certain monaster/, where he was met by one of 
ttie Man, who blesnd him. and asked what was his dMire; to 
irtiSoh the weary stnofar amply answered, *' Pace.'* 



rhapsodies about her. She is undoubtedly the 
finest living type of the peculiar genius of the 
modern Italian opera ; her genius is dramatic ; 
she is Italian passion, fervor and intensity per- 
sonified. This we imagine is the preconceived 
idea with which all looked forward to her coming, 
and this the testimony of the delighted auditors 
in Castle Garden. But modem Italian Opera 
may do its perfect work, and yet the larger part 
of the whole mission of Music to Humanity re- 
mains undone. The' Lind we heard without 
the exciting opportunities of dramatic action, and 
yet she did somehow impersonate to the hearts of 
countless and insatiable multitudes more of the 
essential humanity, more of the divinity and 
ideality of Music than any other, or than was 
ever composed into the forms of Italian Opera. 

We are not saying this to forestal judgment, or 
to fortify an old joy against the disenchanting 
spell of a 'newly arrived magicienne; we doubt 
not we too shall find great delight in hearing 
Mario and Grisi ; but we have indicated one 
of the reasons in the nature of the case why it 
was idle to expect a repetition of the Lind ex- 
citement now. Accordingly few were surprised 
to hear that the high prices of the first Castle 
Garden night had to come down the second night, 
and that the auction premiums, after the first 
few fancy and eccentric bids, sunk to the level 
of a mere nominal advance. All the factitious 
romance thrown about the affair by the myste- 
rious ** Coutts " ticket went no farther than to 
raise some smiles and point the clever pun of the 
Tribune : ** C'est la premiere place qui cottte," 
Hard times, too, and a multitude of other circum- 
stances should have been considered : above all 
the undeniable fact that the current of public 
sentiment in this amusement-seeking, music-loving 
country is setting decidedly against the high 
price system. 

Naturally too the first reports of the number 
of the audience were flushed and in great con- 
trast with the sober estimates that came along 
afterwards. Some said Castle Garden was tull (it 
will hold some 8,000) ; some said it was only half 
full ; some report 6,000, others only 3,000 hearers. 
There is an air of reasonableness in the letter to 
Traveller^ which after a qualified admiration of 
the performance, adds : 

But we shall not satisfy the curiosity of your 
readers unless we answer this question : ** On 
the whole, was it a great success ?" Frankly, we 
answer. No. Whctner we compare the amount 
of applause at the beginning with that at the end 
of tlie performance, or this debut with similar 
previous ones, it must be regarded, if a success 
at all, as a very moderate one. The house was 
little more than half full, aud a large proportion 
of the auditors went in on promenade ticxets at 
Si each, who came down upon the vacant seats, 
at the close of the first act like a herd of Van- 
dals. Taking into account the number of ** dead 
heads " present, which, from the mixed character 
of the audience, was evidently large, the receipts 
of the evening could not have exceeded $8000, 
if indeed they reached $6000. The cause of 
this is easily found in the attempt of the manage- 
ment to hold tickets at $8, and $5. 

But turning to the more pleasant and purely 
artistic merits of the case, we cannot doubt that 
the gist of the truth of the matter, quite in accor- 
dance with all that we have been wont to read 
and to infer, is told by the critic of the Courier, 
and Enquirer^ as follows : * 

Does any one who would understand the infor- 
mation need to be told that Grisi has a mezzo 



soprano voice of remarkable compass and power, 
— that her style is eminently declamatory and 
di'^m.itic, in fact that it is the dramatic style which 
moi}t prima donnas of the day imitate ; — that she 
sings with sreat intensity of expression ? No one ; 
our critical task is short Grisi on Monday even- 
ing showed all the qualities which were looked for 
as much as if they had been promised by the item 
in the programme. It was m the most dramatic 
and exciting passage of the opera, such as the final 
duet of the second act and the last scene of the 
third, that she achieved her greatest success. It 
is evidently more as a musical tragedian than a 
vocalist that she has been great Personally Ma- 
dame Grisi is an eye-filling woman, — a sumptuous 
creature who should be brought in upon a silver 
gilt salver as Jael brousbt forth butter on a lordly 
dish. Her brow broadens beautifully over her 
ox-like eyes and her head is set upon her neck like 
Juno*s. Signer Mario is in tne prime of his 
beauty and his voice, and is undeniably a very 
pretty fellow. He gets himself up Avith exquisite 
elaboration ; and if he ever use that sweet voice of 
his to woo any other ear than that of a paying 
public he must be a ver^ dangerous person. His 
singing is that of the light and graceful school. 
His voice, mellow and full in its lower register, is 
limited in the range of its upper chest tones ; and 
he transposes, or rather modifies, all high passages 
of energy ; those of a graceful character he exe- 
cutes very prettily by the use of his head voice 
and falsetto, over which he has obtained marvel- 
lous control. The ease with which he sinss is 
partly due to natural advantages, and partly to 
the excellence of his method, wnich is irreproach- 
able and founded on the best models, lie gave 
Di pescatore with a remarkable degree of grace 
and tenderness. At the end of the first act the 
chief singers were called out to receive the con- 

Satulations of the audience. But it was not till 
e second that the enthusiasm rose to the highest 
pitch, and that the murmured bravos and other 
expressions of admiration could with difficulty be 
suppressed to the end of it, when the storm of ap- 
plause became tremendous. The audience rose 
en masse to the three strangers as they moved 
before the curtain, their faces glowing with the 
excitement and triumph of the scene. Hats and 
handkerchiefs waved from floor aiid balcony, and 
the demonstration was in all respects decisive. 

Fry, of the Tribune, saya: 

In the first act, on the part of Madame Grisi 
and Siznor Mario, there is nothing very remark- 
able. Slario's voice is of such superior delicacy 
and beauty that it was not fully brought out by 
the kind of music dramatically required in thn 
act ; and the eminent tragic powers, too, of Grisi 
wanted a field in the same act In the second 
act, however, their specialities, those things that 
put them in the first rank in Europe, came forth. 
The duet of Lucrezia with the Duke elicited the 
majestic poses, and gestures, and the vocal impe- 
tuosity which Madame Grisi has beyond any other 
performer. It may be remarked, however, as 
characteristic of her sense of artbtic propriety, 
that there was no resort to coarse melodramatic 
exaggerations, either in tone or action, but a cer- 
tain repose was always observable. Her frequent 
use of the half- voice, and the gentlest details of 
vocalization, added to noble musico-tragic bursts, 
must have convinced all of the possibility of con- 
necting in one person the power of representing 
Uie extremes of lyrical representation. The trio 
and the duet following, fully established the repu- 
tation of Madame Grisi with the audience. In 
the trio which was encored, as it did not deserve 
to be, Signor Mario was inadequately loud. 
Where his part renders the melody, the soprano 
in sixths above bein^ really harmonically second- 
ary, he was almost mandible. Thus where we 
expected resonant traits of intensity, we found 
from him little beyond dumb show. There 10 
probably in every opera some particular piece 
which pre-eminently brings out the equality of 
whatever singer. The romance, not originally in 
the opera, and not by Donizetti — ^ve full scope 
for the minute delicacies and passionate beauties 
of Mario's style. We never .heard a piece li»* 
tened to with more earnest attention, or approved 
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with more emphatic applause. It was the tenor's 
triumph of the evening. 

Signor Susini, though little heralded, made a 
splendid impression in his debut. With a large, 
fine bass voice, a good method, a good manner, 
and incontestible experience on the stage, he fail- 
ed not to make a success, and draw forth applause 
without dissent. It is seldom a performer is so 
loudly greeted at once by an audience new to 
liim. 

The third act of this drama again drew forth 
the powers of the artists. Lucrezla Borgia is in 
fact the best poetically written drama on the 
Italian stage. * * Its success last night 
was unequivocal. Certainly the mere picture 
presented by Grisi in the second act, — her classic 
port, her proudly-set head, her Juno-like shouldera 
and arms, looking statuesque, — must have fully 
repaid the lovers of tragedy of the classic school, 
throwing aside the music and forgetting voices 
and Donizetti. 

Grisi's voice is a positive soprano of two octaves, 
vocal and dramatic at the same time. Mario's 
tenor is signalized by the ease with which he 
takes the bi^h chest notes, to which must be added 
a falsetto, for those who like that exceptional 
voice. To this must be added extreme sympathy 
and tenderness, and the power of uttering all his 
syllables plainly, so that the sentiment is never 
lost. Sustained by good secondary artists, by a 
very superior orchestra, which can play softly 
under its leader, Arditi, — by entirely now and 
splendid dresses, so that the eye is not ofTcndcd 
while the ear is pleased, the opera mounted last 
night deserves continued succpss. It has been 
placed on the stage with pro<]igious care and ex- 
pense — expense wholly unprecedented in the 
annals of opera in this country', and not exceeded 
in Europe. 

On this last point, of the accessories, the mise 
en scene, accounts conflict. The Evening Post 
complains of the old tawdry scenery, &c. The 
N. Y. TimeSf whose common-place, wholesale 
praises of the principals were thought worth tele- 
graphing through the country, says ; 

The chorus is bad ; the costumes with few ex- 
ceptions ridiculous ; the scenery disgraceful, and 
the stage properties (such as drinking goblets 
even) the very worst we have ever seen. If the 
object were to make opera ridiculous, it could 
scarcely be more eflTeetually accomplished. * * 
Kot a single alteration of any importance has 
been made in Castle Garden. The Garden re- 
mains as of old — a bad place for hearing, and a 
pood place for makin^ Italian Opera ridiculous. 
The public will satisfy its curiosity by going there 
once, but scarcely gratify the speculators by going 
there again. A cry will then be raised that 
Grisi and Mario ai'e not appreciated ; and what 
should be laid to bad management will be charged 
on the public. 

The attendance was moderately good. Perhaps 
three thousand persons were present, the majority 
of whom scjueezed themselves in on 'promenade 
tickets. The reserved seats up stairs were thinly 
occupied, and we should think the speculators 
made a bad business of their cheap bargains at 
the auction on Friday last. 

The crowd and confusion at the gate, and the 
dis<rraceful rattling of tumblers in the bar-rooms 
attached to the Garden during the performance 
of the best music, say little for the practical man- 
agement of the concern. There may, perhaps, 
be an improvement. 

Returning to opinions of the two great stars, 

we find the Traveller's correspondent the most 

reserved in his admiration. For instance : 

Considered as a singer merely, Grisi is now 
far from being great. Her upper tones are thin. 
Not so mui'h so, perhaps, as to be positively dis- 
agreeable, but enough to excite the pity of the 
intelligent listener, that such a marvellously beau- 
tiful organ should be losing its resonance and 
power. You arc thoroughly satisfied with Grisi 
only when she takes you up in a whirlwind of 
dramatic pa<sion, and makes you forget her vo- 
calization. Here the b pre-eminent. Here she 



is unrivalled. Her face, which, in repose, has 
little beauty aYid no expression, becomes a vol- 
cano, around which plays, by turns, the threaten- 
ing darkness, the lurid flame, and the terrific ex- 
plosion of a passion that seems to dilate her whole 
person. The auditors are carried away — not by 
her singing — but by a tornado of dramatic energy, 
and, of course, at the conclusion of such an 
exhibition, they give vent to their enthusiasm by 
shouts of bravOf and by the waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs. To credit the songstress with 
this furor would be to rob the tragedienne. 

Mario has a voice of marvellous purity, and in 
some of his favorite sentimental airs is certainly 
transcendant, but his upper tones are weak, and 
he has to be so sparing of his powers that he 
cannot be ereat through a whole evening. His 
falsetto on D, E, and F, is wonderfully resonant, 
and it is dilficult to believe for the time being 
that you are not listening to a genuine soprano. 
To display these tones, he of course has to intro- 
duce notes foreign to his part. When he comes 
down from his falsetto, we Icnow not which to ad- 
mire most: the neatness with which he unites his 
head and chest registers, or the consummate art 
by which, in doing this, he conceals the weakness 
of his upper chest tones. 

It is pleasant to ofisct this with some whole- 
hearted confessions of delight. A hearty lover 
of the real Italian opera vuin of music, who it 
seems moored his bark within hearing of the 
syren sounds of Castle Garden (he signs himself 
L* Aboyeur)^ writes from the fulness of his plea- 
sure to the Boston Atlas, and he writes con- 
siderately and clearly. Let us copy so much. : 

Mario ! What shall I say of him, or how give 
you any idea by letter of the exquisite delight and 
complete satisfaction he gave mo ? In person, he 
is slightly above middle height, handsomely 
formed, slight rather than full proportions, with a 
winning, manly beauty of face, which commands 
admiration at sight. He was costumed to perfect- 
ion, and the most elegant representative of the 
proud son of the Borgia, that I have ever seen. 
His voice is indescribable, but the best idea I can 
give you of it is by comparing it with the best we 
have heard before. It combines the smooth, de- 
licious beauty of Salvi's organ, with the manly 
vigor and sonority of Bettini's. And his style is 
equally a fusion of the two ; the chest tones are 
clear, ringing and powerful, taking the highest 
notes of the tenor register with entire absence of 
all effort or straining. He makes frequent use of 
the falsetto, and with most delicious effect, the two 
registers being so artistically fused together as to 
show no break or disunion of quality. 

His st^le seems to me the very perfection of 
the Italian school, declamatory, impassioned, 
graceful, vigorous and delicate, each ia turn as 
the text required. His phrasing is superb, and 
his execution o^fioriture clear, distinct, rapid and 
beautiful. You will perceive that my impression 
of him is fully up to the mark of his great repu- 
tation. I found nothing wanting and was satis- 
fied to the full. I have not tim§ or room here to 
point out all the beauties of his rendering of the 
part, but will merely mention that the JOii pesca- 
tore of the first act, the trio of the second act, 
and a romance written expressly for him by Don- 
izetti in the third act, the last tumultuously en- 
cored, were musical revelations never to be for- 
gotten, and well worth any pilgrimage to hear. 

I reserve " la Diva " for the last mentioned, 
though she is foremost in rank and reputation. 
In her physique she looks a superb woman of 
about thirty-eight or forty, with a face of classic 
beauty, a throat and chest full and rounded in 
mast admirable proportions, and arms that are 
models for a sculptor. She " makes up " splen- 
didly for the Duchess, and her costume in the 
second act, combined, with her proud and queenly 
bearing, surpassed all that I have ever seen on or 
ofi* the stage. Her singing I find even more dif- 
• ficult to describe than that of Mario, and shall 
only attempt to give you a faint impression of her 
great powers. First in the way of negative qual- 
ities, is the entire absence of all trick, claptrap 



and rant ; you feel at once that a great artiste is 
before you, who honors and is honored by her 
profession. Her voice is clear, round and smooth, 
equal in volume, large in compass, and flexible in 
execution, and telling in every note. Her style 
is pure and noble, and her declamation wouderful. 
At times I could perceive slight marks of the im- 
pression which years of labor in so arduous a 
profession have made upon her, but they were 
only ** spots on the sun," and not worth dwelling 
upon. Her great moments, as the French say, 
were in the cabalctta of the first cavatina — Se U 
vole, which was the most finished piece of vocal- 
izing I ever heard. The whole of tlie second 
act, especially the duo finale, where she gives 
Gennaro the antidote, and hides him in the ante- 
room, was unapproachably great. I wish I had 
time and space to name to you all the great points 
of this act, but I must wait until I see you to do 
it justice. 

" Arodi ah m*odi" in the last act, and the ca- 
baletta finale were the crowning points of all, 
impassioned, genuine and truthful to nature. I 
could but feel throughout the representation, that 
before me was the great original of all the Lucre- 
zias we have seen and heard in the last six years, 
and that she surpassed them all, as the original 
always surpasses the copy. Her greatness does 
not come upon you at once, but, like all great 
works of art, or sublimities of nature, re- 

Juires reflection and study for due appreciation, 
am more anxious to hear her again, than before 
I had heard her, and trust that we shall enjoy 
many of her fine efforts together, in a place more 
worthy of her greatness, our new Boston Theatre. 

There will be many echoes to the sentiment 
conveyed in the last two lines ; and it has our 
hearty Amen, both inasmuch as we are anxious 
that our noble new temple of Art, our Boston 
Theatre, may soon be worthily and truly in- 
augurated by lyric artists of sa great an order, 
and because we would fain verify the traditions 
of the Grisi and Mario with oar own ears and 
emotions. 



Concert by fhe Italians. 

The unfortunate position in which the Italian 
opera troupe, recently performing at the Howard 
Athens&um, found themselves placed by the sum- 
mary proceedings of .manager Willard in clo«ng 
the theatre against them, (even if he had some 
shadow of a ground for alleging a violation of en- 
•gagement on their part,) certainly entitled them 
as strangers to the sympathy of the public. Espe- 
cially when wc consider the earnest efforts of the 
whole company to please, and the progress they 
were making nightly in the favor of their audience. 
We had hoped therefore that the announcement 
of a concert by them, although at short notice, 
would be well responded to, and contribute some- 
what to retrieve their loss. But a threatening, 
stormy-looking night, after one of those intensely 
sultry days which robs one of the power of motion 
and the sense of music, defeated such hope. We 
were sorry to find, on entering the spacious Music 
Hall, (the most refreshing place which one could 
sit in on a sultry day in Boston,) only a scattering 
handful of expectant listeners. The trumpet and 
trombone fortissimos in the overture rang out 
most deafeningly in such emptiness. It was in 
the main, however, a good orchestra, the same as 
at the Athenaeum, led by Mr. Suck, but with no 
conductor, and gave the sofler portions of a popu- 
lar overture with good effect. The clarinetist 
(who distinguished himself also in the opera in 
the solo in Lucid) played his bits of obligato with 
remarkable richness and beauty of tone, and 
expressiveness of style. 

But why did not the orchestra keep on and 
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accompany the singcre? Instead of that, the 
piano accompaniment by the Italian conductor 
was a most wearisome and monotonous slam-bang, 
always fortissimo^ and so mechanical as to afTord 
nothing sympathetic to the singer. The first 
piece was undoubtedly the best thing of the eve- 
ning : the famous liberty duct, Suoni la trombot 
with introductory recitatives, &c., from I Puritanic 
and splendidly sung by the basso and baritone, 
Signers Gasparoni and Cuturi. Two grander 
voices and two manlier singers we have seldom 
heard together. For concert singing we must 
own that Gasparoni gave us the greater pleasure 
of Che two{ side by side with the sonorous volume 
and musical warmth and rich and easy flow of his 
voice, that of Cuturi dwindled, and appeared a 
little hard and forced. Yet the great power and 
beauty of the latter's higher notes formed a noble 
complement to the other, and his whole rendering 
was artistic ; he only needed the stage to show 
his peculiarly dramatic quality. 

Next came the scena from Lucrezia Borgia : 
Como e bellOf &c., by Signora Garbato, who, as 
usual, displayed some fine tones, great power of 
voice, a good deal of bravura and intense striving 
for expression ; but whose thoroughly Verdi-ish 
manner was offensively manifested by screaming 
high tones, coarsely strong low tones, and a per- 
petual tendency to extremes. Sig. Arkoldi 
sang a lacrymose solo from Maria di Rohan, in a 
yet more lacrymose tenor, and with painful pathos; 
yet there was an earnestness about the effort 
which entitled it to respect Sig. Cuturi sang 
Mariani's Bomanza, or elegy rather, on the death 
of Bellini, with dignity and pathos ; but so serious 
a piece would have been more effective had it 
not been immediately preceded by two serious 
solos. Mrs. Garrett's English balUd revealed 
a voice of considerable power and evenness and 
sweetness, and an easy, simple, unaffected style 
and manner. The first part closed with the fine 
quartet from the Puritanic sung by Signora Gar- 
bato, and Signers Arnoldi, Cuturi and Gas- 
paroni. The thing was ill-balanced; the two 
bass parts, often flowing in thirds, were beautiful ; 
but the soprano screamed overwhelmingly, and 
the tenor, feeble in general, shouted over-loudly 
upon favorable notes. 

We did not hear the remainder of the pro- 
gramme, which included an overture, the trio 
from Lucrezia, quartet from Lucia, and other 
favorite operatic pieces. Two of the opera prin- 
cipals, namely, the younger prima donna, Signo- 
rina Bedei, and the tenor, Signer Scola, bore 
no part in the concert 




Hnsieal Intelligence. 

LONDON.— The Boyal Italian Opera season came to 
a dote about the middle of August. Since the farewell 
of Grisi, the event has been the production of the long 
promised comic opera of Bossiai, called U Omt€ Ory, 
Of this the Musical World says: 

Every subseqnent opera of Rossini's prodnced at the 
Boyal Italian Opera, proves that the Swan of Pesaro, 
notwithstanding that the repertoire contains already 
fourteen of his worlcs, has been unduly neglected. The 
two comic operas, brought out this year for the first time 
at Covent Uarden — Matilda di SKabran and 11 Qmte 
Orv— are such admirable specimens of Rossini's style, 
and such chefi d'aum-e of comic writing, that the sub* 
scribers. if they know anything of good music, and the 
public, if they are not spoiled by the modem school, will 
render it imperative on the management to bring out 
more operas of the gran maeitro. Every work of Iwssini 
we shall believe is worth a hearing until we hear one that 
is not 

The cast of Jl Omit Ory might have been more attrac- 



tive. It was nevertheless really efficient, and mnst not be 
found fault with. Tlie tliree ladies— Mcftdnmes Bosio, 
M>imi, and Nnnticr-Didi<^*e — could hardly be exchanged 
for better. Tiiny all acquitted themselves to admiration ; 
and Madame Boeio sang with no less wonderfal brilliancy, 
facility, and grace in the Contessa, than in Matilda. 
Signor Luchesi is heard to fjetti advantage in Rossini's 
florid mii»ic, and that of the Count requires much power 
of execution, so much so that we wonder how M. Duprez, 
for whom the part was written, could have sung it. The 
buffo part, tiiat of the Preceptor, was powerfully pustain- 
eu by M. Zclger, who was the original wljen the opera 
WHS brouf^lit out by the French company at the St. 
James's Theatre; and Signer Taglinfico was excellent in 
that of the baritone, Ramfialdo, and gave the fsplendid 
aria buffa^ '* In quel deserto loco," in first rate style, and 
with real comic gusto. 

For various reasons we have refrained from telling the 
story, or analysing the music of Jl Omle dry. Enough 
at present to say that the plot is feeble, and that the 
music is ingenious, original, exhilarating, melodious, 
most charminfT and perfectly Rossinian throngliout; and 
that, except II Barbitrfy it may be compared with any 
comic woric of the author; and Indeed, in some respects, 
witlutny of his operas. 

PARIS.— The principal topic of late seems to be the 
placing the two lyric establishments, the Opera Comique 
and the Th^&tre Lyrique under the same manager, M. 
Perrin. But the two theatres are to be conducted en- 
tirely separately. The following, according to M. 
Adolph Adam, are the conditions imposed upon M. Per- 
rin, in the management of the Th^&tre Lyrique:— 

The annual vacation is reduced to two months, so that 
there will be performances during ten entire months 
each year. Every year, three acts, at least, . by com- 
posers who have never appeared before the public, must 
oe produced. Not more than six acts of composers who 
have had four works performed at the Opera Comique, 
can l>e produced in one season. Authors, however, will 
always nave the right of transferring to the Th^&tre Ly- 
rique works which have not appeared for two years at 
the Opera Comique. The Laureates of the Institute 
will have the privilege of prodncing a piece, in two acts, 
at least, in the year followmg their retuni to Paris. The 
libretto will be furnished oy the management ; and 
If any dispute should arise on this point, it will be decid- 
ed by a special committee appointed by the minister. 
The companies and repertrntts of the two theatres will 
be entirely distindt. The Minister will authorize, under 
peculiar circumstances, the transfer of the repertoire of 
the Opera Comique to the ThMtre Lyrique, but not 
rice rerftl. The privileae is for the same time as that of 
the Opera Comique. Nevertheless, the Minister reserves 
the right of withdrawing the privilege of the Thdatre 
Lyrique. at the expiration of three years, without any 
indemnification, if the experiment shall not, in his opin- 
ion, have proved satisfactory; but the manager cannot 
give up one without renouncing the other. 

According to another authority, M. P. A. Fiorentino, 
the following are the principal works in perspective: 

A piece in three acts, by MM. Dennary and Adolphe 
Adam, for Mme. Marie Cabei. Le Billet tU Marguerite, 
the Ubreito by MM. De Leuven and Brunswick, and the 
music by M. Gevaiirt. A work by MM. De Saint 
Georges and HaI6vy. A piece, by &I. 'Jules Barbier, en- 
titled Le Roman de la Rose. Another by MM. Wilbach 
and Ortolan. There is still a report that the theatre will 
re-open with La Promise, for the first re-appearance of 
Mme. Marie Cabel. 



atrbertfjirtTcents* 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHEB OF THE FIANO-FOBTE. 

Applieation can be mad* at Reed's Unsic-Store, or at the 
Norfolk Hooas, Rozbncy. Bept 9 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

IMMORTELLE, by A. GocxiL, 88 ets. 
CUPID'S POLKA, by Chaolks Tbstbab, 25 eti. 
MAZOUKKA, by H. A Wollkhhaupt, 88 ots. 
VALSE STTRIENNE, by H. A. Wollxnoaupt. 



Sept 9 



METER 4k TRSTBAR, BaflUo,N.T. 



rganistt anl^ ^eacjbet of Rustic, 

MUSIC BOOM UNDER CHURCH OF THE ADVENT. 
Sept 9 tf 



SIOirOR CORBIiI«I begs leave to announce thai he 
propoaeB, during the coming •eown, tn giT« lnitructio& in 
SOLrSdOIO to Young Ladies in Clasiu, at the Rooms of the 
Messrs. CHiCKSOiifo, on Mondays and Thursdays. 
Terms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons. 
Stgnor Corelli has remored to No 47 Hancock Skrset, where 
henceforth be may be oddrased ; or at the Tremont House, or 
at the Messrs. Chiokexing's Rooms. Sept 9 



NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

IMPORTER, PUBLISHER Sl DEALER 

• • • alN* • • • 

a^merfean ^ iForeffltt JttUBf e, 

Piano-Fortes, Organs, Melodeons, &c. 

Also, Publisher of the celebrated 

• llolitrn Srfe00l for tfec |ianff-|artt/ 

AKD 

' Elements of Music at Sight* 
fiew music 

FUBLISnKD DAILY, AT TRB 

MUSICAL EXCHANaE, 

282 WasUington Street, Boston. 

GEORGE J. WEBB & CO. 



No. 3 1¥I1VTER STREET, 

BOSTON. 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN EVERY PARTIOTTLAR. 

Sept 2 



8m 



WANTED, 

SEVERAL ADDITIONAL SINGINQ BOTS, at tlie CbnTch 
of the AdYont Applicants mut not be above 18 years of 
age, and must ponsess good natural musical qualifications. 
To those who are not alceadT readtrs of mode, a thorough 
knowledge of the science will be Imparted. 
For further particulars, address 

H. 8. CUTLER, TraTeller Ofllee. 

SIOBTOR AUOUSTO BENDBIiART, Profeswr of 
Music, from Naples, propoees to leach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, both by private 
and class lessons. The latter will be given to Choral Clasbis, 
on Tuesday and Friday erenings. for which purpose the Messrs. 
Chickering hare kindly olT^red the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the advantages of a system of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Anouno Bindilau, at the 
WInthrop House, or to Messrs. Chickering k Sons, to whom, 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely pennltted 
to refer. 



R?v. Sam*l K. Lothrop, 
Arthur L. Payson, Esq. 
Sept 9 



Samuel G. Ward, Esq. 
John S. Dwight, Esq. 



THE NEW OARMINA 8AORA: 
BY LOWELL UA80N. 

The best Collection of Church Music extant Published by 

Aug26 4t lUOB A KBlfDAIX. 

WILLIAM BERQER, 
Publisher and Importer of maslc, 

Ho. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Laige and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
IXy^ A Catalogue is in preparation. Aug26 



A. W. FRENZEL 

Will resume his 

I3ir8TatrCTI038' omt xhk i»tawo**fo»tk, 

On or before Oetober 1st. 

Orders may be left at the music-stores of Messrs. R«ed k Co. 
N. Richardson, or E. H. Wade. Aug26 



A SOPRANO SINGER.— A Young Lailv detflres a 
place as Soprano in a Quartet Choir in one of the churches 
in this d ty . A rare opportnni^ naff he heard of by inquiring 
at this offloe. July 22. 



TEACHER OF MU8IO, 

Mi^ be addressed at Mr. 0. DITSON'S, 116 Washinston St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDS0N»8, 282 Washington St. 

BBFSBSir OSS. 



John S. Dwight, Esq. * 

0. Ditson, Esq. 

N. Richardson, Esq. 

A. Berry, Esq. 28 Pearl st. 

J. A. Hanson, Esq.. 6 Bath st. 

H. Crocker, Esq. 6 Snawmut av. 



Mis. Famliam, 

6 Copeland st. Rozbury. 
Epes Sargent, Esq. 
Rev. Mr. Huntington. 
Hon. J. J. Clarke, 27 State St. 

JjOyl 
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In all its various branches, 

BTEATLY AND PBOMPTLY EXECUTED, 

BY EDWAItO L. BALCH, 

®fatt 3ountal o( f&vait. No. 21 i^t^ool iSt. 

The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded hhn by the Mm«. 
(Hiarttable Mechante Anoclatlon for saperlor workmaiuhtp, 
may be seen at his ofllce. 

QT- MUSIC prepared for Stcreotjrplnff- 



NOW READY, 
THE GBEAT WOBK OF THE TEAB, 

MOORE'S 

COmPI^ETi: ENCYCI-OPJEDIA 



OF- 



A work which has eoet the tedefatlgable eofrnpfler fifteen 
yean of ardnoiu laboTi anbted by some of the most diiUn- 
gulshed celebritiee In the musical world. This splendid work, 
so indispensable not only to the professional musician, but to 
oTcry amatenr, Is comprised In one elegant royal oetaTO -fol- 
ume, of 1004 pages, double columns, and contahis ^be Biogra- 
phies of upwards of 

4000 JSUBIOIAKSI 

Comprising the most distinguished Composers and Performers 
who haTe crer lived. 

A Complete Blctlonary of over 

eOOO MUSICAL TERMS, 

With fUl definitions. A Complete History of the 

SCIENCE OF MITSIO, 

Vrom the earliest times to the present A Aall description of 

All Known Hnsical Instnunenti, 



With the da'es of thrlr Inrentlon, and their Scales. 
on HARMONT and THOBOUGH BASS, &o. &e. 



Treatises 



X Book Intended to cover tlie whole 
of IVIusical Science. 



JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July 29 BOSTON. 



E. R. BLANCHARD. 

TI&ACIiGili OT TUX, PlA?iO ANB OliQAN. 

Q^TERMS MODERATE. 

Besidenoe, 34 'West Cedar Street. 
RefaretMy Oko. J. Wdb, Esq. May 90. 



Signer ATJGTJSTO BEin>EIiABl9 

( F BO M NAPLES,) 

TEACHER OF SINOINQ. 

Besidenoe, 'Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 18 ^ 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

905 IVAslUiii^ia Streety Boston* 



Oct. 10. 



am 



FROM THE GREAT MASTERS. 

MENDELSSOHN. ^ ^„ 

Six Sonm without Words, complete in seren hooks,. . .each 76 

Rondo Caprieclosa, • • oO 

The Temperaments, wren Charaeteristlque Pieces, i,w 

The Gift, six easy pieces, 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFAGTURKRS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



WW 



OF ETERT DESCRIPTION. 



UTAREROOmS, 



Apr 29 



G2 



.50 
.60 

.26 
.25 
.25 



Oermania Serenade Band. 

THE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can heswmred 
by applying to 

H.E.TELTOW, Jf*»U. 
Iil4tf dO Fayette Street 



LISZT. 

Galop Rnsse, 

Remlnbcencwi from Lucia dl Lammenuoor, 

Romances de Frans Schubert, vis :— 

No. 1, Eloge des larmes, 

" 2, lA Poste, 

" 8, La Fille du Pecheur, 

THALBERO. 

Fantasia sur themes de MoYse. I'^i 

L'Art du Chant appUqoe an Piano, vli :— ««ch 45 

No. 1, Quatuor, I PuritanI de Bellini. 
<* 2. Tre GlomI, Air de Pergolise. 
« 8. Adelaide de BeethoTen. 
** 4. Air d'Egllse du Cbantenr Stradella. 
" 6. Lacrvmosa tir* du Requiem de Hoart, Im) des 
Noees de Figaro de M oiart. ...._. 

** 6. Perch* ml Guardi e Piangl, Duetto de Zelmlra de 
Rossini. • _ 

Le Tremolo, " vS 

Prayer flrom Hoses in Egypt, -^tj® 

Viola, Melodle, ^6 

OHOPrN. ^ 

Grand Valse Brilllante, g 

March Funchre, Piano Duet, fj 

Tarentelle, «' 

HENSELT. 

Chanson de Printemps, (Song of Spring,) • • • • • 59 

La Gondola, Etude, * 

DOHLER. 

Demiere Pensfe Musieale de Bellini, * • 'To 

ElWre d'Amore, Fantasia, JJ 

I PuritonI, Fantasia, JJ 

Nocturne,. . . . : £ 

Trot des Cheraller Gardes March, • • .*» 

Published by 

Oliver Dltsotty 116 Washington St, 



TiTLOK'8 PIAIO FOKTE FOK SEGinEIUi. 

FIRST STEPS TO THE PIANO FORTE ; befag •n,13j- 
mentsry Catechism tm Beginners. By OtOBOItC, 
TAYIX)R, Teacher of the Piano Forte, Harp and VIoIIa. 
Priee75Mots. Usual deduction to the trade. For sale by 
F. J. HUNTINGTON, 23 Park Row, New York. 
WM. D. SULLIVAN, Madison, Ga. 




TREMONT STREET,' 

BOSTON. tf 



Q. anbb£ ^ 00. 
FOREIGN MUSIO DEPOT, 

GIRARD HOUSES DVIllDmOS. 



Julyl 



KIKTH STRUT, ABOTI CBKBTHUT, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



John Bunyan Still Livee I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

THE XKTimX AND IHIMITABU ALLBQOST OV 

THE PILORJM^S PROORESS, 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 Inches, most elegantly engrared on 
8TBXL, by Andrews, containing 2W human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on hisjoumey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Erery Christian fkmlly should hare 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TxsTiMOMUU of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, hare been received by the publisher, fkom the most di»> 
tInguSshcd men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JB^WBTT, Publisker. 

GEO. E. SICKELS if mx ovlt Aurfloxixxn Aqxht fob Bos- 
ton. His rooms are at the Am. 8. S. Union, No. 9, Comhlll. 
where he keeps the Engraring for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, deseed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Not. 12. 

N. D. COTTON, 

IMPORTER AND DEAUER IM 

English, French, and American Stationery, 

DRAWINCh& PAINTING MATERIALS, 

Mo. 13 Tx^n&ont Row, Boston* 

%* Wedding and Visiting Cards SngraTed and Printed. 



UUSIOAIi NOnOXL 

T. BRICHKR, Teacher of the Ornn, Piano-Forte and 
Singing, having closed his connection as Orvanlst of the Bow- 
doln Square Church, has removed to No. 7^ Tremont Row, 
where ho will be happy to receive applications for his serrleas 
as Organist and Teacher of Musk. je 24 

H13WS' PATENT 

AMERIOAN AOTION PIANOFORTE. 

THE MANUFACTURER Is In poe eea s l on of numerous testi- 
monials fhnn distinguished Muaieal Professors, who have 
used the greatly improTrd ACTION PIANO, commending It 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of Its superiority. Is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 866 WeuMrngton 5l., Baton. 
Apr. 10. tf 

D. B. NEWHALL. 

UANnFAOTXTRXSR AND DEAZjER Hf 
PIANO FORTES, 

Mo. 344 ITasitliaston Street, Bofton. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, f TO LET. 
Apr. 10. ^ tf 

KANUEZ* FENOUiOSA* 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gkat^s Block, comer of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 

Rtfaren^t. 
Messrs. CHiOKXxnro, J. P. Jxwbtt, Gxo. Punohard, Boston. 
Messrs. Gsobox Pbabost, B. H. Sosbib, Salem. 

Jan. 21. 



MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Importers of dforfign ^nm H«b ^ubfis^ers, 

Keep a large and well selected stock of both Foreign and 
American Music. By our direct and regular engagements 
with the principal publishing houses In Europe, we are ena- 
bled to supply 

1IIUSIC-DICAI.ERS WITH FORBIGM MUSIC, 

on as fkTorable terms as any other house In the United States. 

q:^ Sole Agents In the United Stat es fbr the well known 
publishing house of G. M. METBR, Jr. of Brunswick, 
Germany, (on whose pubUeations we grant the most profitable 
dlMount.) whereof we particularly mention a fine collection of 
OUVERTURES arranged fbr the Plano>Forte as Solo and 
Duet, the ftrorite works of FESCA. LITOLFF, WINKLER, 
&e., a complete edition of BEETHOVEN'S works for Piano- 
Forte, including aU the TRIOS, QUATUORd, SINFONIBS, 
ftc, arranged by L. WINKLER. Also, the last compositions 
of USZT, BRUNNER, SPINDLER, HENRT CRAMER, fte. 

Catalogues of O. M. Meyer's publications forwarded gratis 
to any part of the United States, If desired, by 

MEYER &^ TRETBAR, 

Angl2 3m 804 Main 8t. BniUo. 



FIAIII8T AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his serrices as an Instructor In the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr U. n^ be addressed at the mn^ 
stores of Nathan Richardbox, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Rxin ft Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RxrxBXRCSi :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Vemoo St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols. 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 

PRINCE & CO.'S MELODEONS, 

OF every variety, from 846 to 8160, suitable for Che parlor, 
lecture-room, lodgo-room, or small church. Believing 
them to be better In tone, more dnrable, and bettor finished 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the agency, 
and keep for sale only those manufactured by Prince ft Go. 

O. p. REED & Co. 

18 Tremont St., oppodu the Moseum, 
Sept. 2 SoU Agenufor Prinet f Co.^s Melodtons. 

HUe. OABRIELLE DE LA HOTTE 

orrxs 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

AXD VAT BB ASSBHOn AT 

Feb. 4 8ai 00 HAMCOCK STRSBT. 

Mr. OTTO DBESEL 

win return to Boeton bv tiie first of October, when he will bo 
I«epared to recdve pupils on the piano-forto. 

Address meanwhile at this oflkoe. 



J. B. WHEATON, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan BSchardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Deo 8. 

KR8. ROSA OAROZA DE RIBAS, 

TEACHER OF THE 

PIANOFORTE, SINQINQ &. GUITAR, 

S Scneea St., comer Harrlsou Aweune. 

MR. De RIBAS will give instmodon on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TBANSPOfiED^e. 
Boeton, April 28. 8U 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

Residence Mo. 06 Blneelsoid Street* 

Oet.8. 8m 



A. W. FRENZEL, . 

TEAOHER OF MUSIO, 
Mo. 6 Aeora St., (between Ghestnnfe and MkyeraoASla.} 

Apr8 BOSTON. 
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BUBSORIPTIOHB REOEIVES 

U Chi OmCB OF FUn Lie ATI ON. a I Srhaoi Si. 

By NATHA!* IUCUAllD*0a,JS2 WaiAi-fOH Slral. 

" am. r ukko & oo., la ivrmc.i koio. 

" A. II. LBLAND, Pmiilaiei, R. I. 

'• DKXTBK k DKOTUUKS, 43 Ann Sirul, K. r. 
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On UlVHtlHlBCD 



A Beviflw of the Hutory of Hnno before 
Hozart. 



(c™ 



p. mi 



Instrumental musiv (hen commences nilh llie 
organ, as vocnl mu^c with the Clioral Song. 
Tbe Church is their common cradle. Qur Art, 
nhJL-h sprang so ivhulty out of Chridtiiiaity, 
uncca^nglj' remindd bim, who might lbr>^et it, 
of lis origin. Whether the question be of corn- 
portion or of execution, of instruments or of 



Toi(.-F<i, Music will aliraya reach the highest de- 
gn-e of its GlT't>cts, nhere it goes back to its 
source. Moreover Ihe organ, nhich leaves all 
other inslruo>cnts behind itself through its anti- 
'[iiity, through the wonderful art of its structure, 
through its coWial dimensions and the beauties 
of its outward forms, is equally superior in the 
gmndcur, llio pomp and itic variety of its aeous- 
lic results. But this orchestra in little, which is 
muL'li more powerful than the orchestra itself, 
bi'lnn^ onlv to the church ; the serious style 
atone is aited to the oi^^an ; the solemn chant 
tiiiil thi'mus, whose depth requires analysis; for 
M powerful a voice ought only to be heard when 
it hns great things to say to us. 

Before Ihe virtuosos of the organ the other 
virtuosos in a mnntier shrink to tbe mean dimen- 
sions of their instruments, eomp: rail with that. 
Tlic orgnnist is the complete musician, we might 
almost say, the ideni, unattsinable musician, if 
some men bfid not lived. With the science of 
(lie fugulit he must unite the unction and tofly 
expression of the choir leader, who conducts the 
hymns of the Christian congregation; he must 
be not only a composer, but al$o an improvisator ; 
numerous registers and a double key-board oc- 
cupy hia lingers constantly, while the thundering 
b t-ses of the pedals claim his feet. Five or six 
real parts, combined according to tbe strictest 
hins, must be executed in the very instant that 
they occur in Ihe musician's brain. All this was 
what was demanded of a master organist, a long 
lime ago; and for this he received, af^er the 
Birictcst examination, before inexorable judges, 
whose sharp ears not the slightest error could es- 
cape, a place worth about a hundred dollars! 

This old art of the organists, of which we hardly 
find a trace to-day, had during the seventeenth 
century spread itself ihrougliout Germany and so 
to say centralized itself there. It seems however 
that it had alreaily fallen into decline at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, since ItiiEi- 
NRK, a renowned organist, but then almost a 
hundred years old, could exclaim, when he beard 
the young Sebastia.v Bach: "This Art, then, 
is not lost, as I have so long believed." Ko in- 
deed, it nas not lost, but on the contrary had just 
reached it^ culminating point. Handel and 
Bach were the masters of the organ, because 
they were the masters of Counterpoint and Fugue, 
and because here Ihe genius of Ihe composer is 
the first condition of the performer. After them 
came a manifest decline in all, wherein they had 
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distinguished themselves. With the arrival of 
philosophical ideas, Chrietjan Art retired, to 
make room for a Voltaire. There were 
more painters, no mora architects, no more poets, 
no more musicians after God's own heart Tbe 
tlame of genius seemed e^ilinguished. But it 
glimmered underneath the ashes, and a few yean 
later it sbone forth anew in Germany in all its 
clearest radiance. 

The true friends of muwc could find no com- 
pensation for the great loss they had suffered, in 
the questionable gills, brought to them by the 
apostles of tbe Era of Light ; and they could m 
but deeply feel the loss of grand music in thi 
wonderful art of the organist, which seemed to 
have sunk into the grave with Bach. They 
thought they bad buried the old Sebastian for- 
ever, until some thirty years after his death hit 
Bucceswr, Doles, beheld his resurrection again 
in Leipsic, in [he person of Mozart ; just as the 
old Rf.is'ek, when he heard the young Bach, 
thought be saw a resurrection of himself. But 
for the resurrection of our hero we have yet to 
look, without indulging any great hope that it 

Two other instruments also very old ones, 
shared with the organ, from the fourteenth ci 
tury, the honor of being cultivated by the learned 
musicians: the Clavichord, whose invention has 
been ascribed to Gt;iDO, although it is demon- 
strably more recent thnn he, and the Lu{e, 
which was known to Boccaccio, since he speaks 
of it in his " Decameron." Of these there is the 
same lack of monuments, as of the organ. 
Kiesewetter tells us, that at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the clavichord was only a do- 
mestic instrument, that it was used for studies 
(of composers, I presume) ; but be does not in- 
form us, whether there was any written clavi- 
chord music at that time and whether any speci- 
mens of such have come down to us. The oldest 
examples of compositions for the Spinet or jtiiK 
Clacichonl, which are found in Burncy, are taken 
from the music-book of Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. Few of our present pianists could or 
would play the pieces of Doctor John Bull, 
called yiiHfosiM ; and every dilettante, who is not 
an antiquarian, would run away, were they per- 
formed before him. No one can imagine how 
dilTicult and tasteless they are. Burney himself, 
in spite of his patriotism, confesses, that < 
would rather hear Ihe clatter of a mill or the I 
rumble of a post-chaise. But these noises might i 
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ally protest against the comparison, for bolli arc 
ten very pleasant to hear. The herok- princess, 

whoTn ihvte fnnlasiet ncre decIicaleJ, received 
em like the worthy daughter of Henry VIII.; 
;r neriea, as history tells us, were proof against 
^ery thing. In lier dining hall every day were 
ationed twelve trompetfra and twelve kotlle- 
■um beaters, with a proportional number of 
■ummers and filers, who played for half an 
)ur, as if commissioned to carry to the utter- 
oat end^ of the British isles the joyful intel- 
;ence, (hat her Majesty was dininp. Tliis more 
lan maKulinc strength of constitution seems to 
(plain many acts of Elizabeth's government. 

There were players on the clavichord (pianists) 
ifore Bach, and among them even famous ones, 
I the above named John Bull in England, 
oupERiic in France, FitoKBEROEn and some 
:her* in Germany. But since the biographical 
ietionaries merely mention them, and no one 
ny longer knows their works, or finds it worth 
le while to learn them, we are constrained, — 
e, posterity, — lo pronounce Bach the founder 
f the true method of playing the piano-forte (or 
lavichord), as we have already recognized him 
I a contrapuntist and an organist without an 
jual. How many crowns upon one head ! 

While the madrigal style was in ycae, there 
'a* a sort of instrumental chamber music, which 
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; it was intended 
lerely as a subslituto for vocal music. If thei« 
hanced to be a lack of singera to the recitation 
f the madrigal, they played it upon viols with 
X strings of dilTcrent thickness, luned in fourths, 
'hich corresponded to the compass of the voices 
nd hence were called vioUs abort the tenor and 
asa. From these sprang our present violas 
Bratschen), violoncellos and contrabassos, but 
ot the violin, which is much older. 

We see orchestral music emerge with the lyric 
rama. Opera and orchestra grew strong to- 
ether, each through the other; and now the 
omposers, who took the place of the players, 
educed what had heretofore been left to the 
lind routine of the trade, to arti&lic rules. At 
rst the orchestra music was not united with the 
ramatic song. Weak as it was, it attcmjitod its 
ret steps alone. A simple bass accompanied tha 
ingle voice-part or recitative, and the orchestra, 
ilaced behind the scenes, was only heard in the 
■verture (loeeala), in the rilornetloa (bits of 
ymphony), and later in the ballets. Vr.B.i and 
JoxTEVEnoE excluded the violin from their 
rcheslra and only admitted the i iolas ; which is 
he more remarkable, as at that time there 
rcre already some virtuosos on the violin ; in- 
leed there bad been some before them ; the one 
leU known is the famous Ealtazarjki, called 
Jonsieur vr. Beau Jovkl'lx, whose bow and 
isrtile invention led the pleasures at the court of 
lenry III., as a century later, another Italian, 
..ULLi, led the festivals of Louis XIV. More- 
iver violins, in form and quality, had already 
leen brought to the highest possible decree of 
lerfectton in Italy, by the brothers Amati; a 
>roof that the once so despised "fiddle" stood 
iven then in honor among musical artii-ts. 

I have placed before the eyes of my readeis 
in example of the first songs, which were recited 
m the lyric stage ; I have shown them the start- 
ng point of tho Opera, and the route lliat was to 
cad it In less than two centuries to " Don Juan." 
Orchestral music, which, so lo say, follows the 



lead of the Opera forwards, completed its career 
in the same period. It wouhl not be uninterest- 
ing, at least for minds that like lo try the be- 
ginning and the end of ihinjw, to compare tlio 
overture to £ur^ice by Per i and a lUtornello 
in Oi-foo by Montkvkuuk, with the ovc.iure to 
the ZaiUierJIOle (■' Magic Flute.") The work for 
grand orchestra by TKiti is conipo.scd of three 
liules, and its entire length coiirtists ol fifteen 
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Is there not something pastoral in that, and 
would you not suppose the piece was composed 
for a bagpipe 7 

Some writers have called Montevkrde the 
Mozart of his age; but he was a Mozart 
born loo early; he came into the world two cen- 
turies before the right time. Yet he was one of 
the most noteworthy furlhcrcrs in tl.o second 
revolution of Music, that namely, which, alter 
the seventeenth century, changed llie general 
system of scales, or completed the change. Sev- 
eral of Mon'teverdk's com iiosit ions, among 
others his madrigal for five voices, cited by Bur- 
ney: Slrocciami pur U core.coaie already very 
near to the modern music, both in respect lo 
melody and lo the chmce of chords. Mo.vtk- 
VERDE also enriched Melody with tome new and 
valuable combinations ; but he also deserved 
blama as a rash and in many respects loo preco- 
cious innovator, in that he introduced dissonances 
into his works, which always will oflend ihe ear. 
The madrigal aforesaid proves this, and we find 
another even stronger proof in tho ritornello in 
Or/eo, which Barney ailducrs as a master-piece of 
canonical art, and which would deserve ihis name 
if the harmony were less atrocious. It is strange 
lo look at and would be still more strange to hear. 
The key wavers between C and G major; 



the moilulation between the nxtccnth and seven- 
teenth century ; many of the chords in fact be- 
long lo no epoch and no key. Contrary entirely 
to the principles, which Monteveri>b himself 
followed in other places, he here heaps up with- 
out preparation the most intolerable, most insipid 
discords on the weak parts of the measure and 
brings them, God knows bow, into the strong 
parts in safety. Have we not here precisely 
two symphonies for the orehestra, one in the me- 
lodic and the other In the contrapunial style? 
Thus the dilettanti of that lime must have been 
divided between Perists and Monteverdisls, as 
wc were not long since into Motarlbts and Kos- 

From the achievements of Baltazarini it 
may be inferred, that the virtuosity of Ihe instru- 
nicnlisU, which bore oft* the palm from that of 
the singers, only waited until Melody had reached 
the stand-point of Art. What could a violin 
solo be at that lime? For lack of examples, 
history is utent on the question ; but since it is 
impossible for concert music lo dispense with 
melody and passages, we must lake one of two 
things for granted ; either the solo-i.sis made tbe 
melodies they used, themselves; or, what is much 
more probable, they took them from ihe arias, 
the dance* and the people's wngs, and varied 

The dazzling virtuosity began with the violin, 
which to this day is the instrument on which the 
greatest miracles are wrought. A hundred years 
after M. Beau Joy eulx we find master Thomas 
Baltzar of Liibeck, Ihe oldest tyjie of those 
violinists, who were desperate subjects, riotous 
fellows, drunken swaggerers and wizards; a race 
now nearly extinct, but which counts more than 
one famous name, and to whom the jugglers of 
tho Middle Ages with their bows seem to have 
letl some traces of their family character. This 
Baltzar went to England, where he was en- 
trusted with the direction of the royal chapel of 
Charles II. In Oxford Dr. Wilson, Ihe first 
connoisseur in the kingdom, heard him ; and 
after he had heard him, threw himself at his feet, 
as if lo testify his reverence for a supernatural 
talent, but really to see whether the cover- 
ing of the artist's nether extremities did not 
conceal a cloven foot. So RoDB and Paoa- 
NiNi were not the first, who have hod tbe honor 
to pass for devils. What was Ihe character of 
these deviltries in tbe year 16SS ? I will inform 
the reader, if he is not subject to vertigo. Mas- 
ter Baltzar, who in daring resembled the first 
navigatora or even the first aeronauts, ventured 
to press the strings of his violin closer to the bridge 
than had been seen before. He reached, won- 
derful to tell, the fearful height of the upper D 
upon the fifth ; he was the Sauseure or the Pallas 
of tho violin, if not the devil himsetf The 
liplct-ni<irked D, what an Ararat! A molehill, 
which every scholar eight years old now sur- 
moanls without the slightest difficulty. 



A Stuaan Pamphlet on the Old Italian Hnao. 

Whatever we may think oTRussia as an imper- 
aonate<l Bear, not so greedy after bee-hives u 
afier Turkey poults — as a potentate who keeps up 
Siberia by way of avast ice-house, in which all hot- 
blooded and high-hearted persons that might 
trouble his dynasty can be prudentially frozen up 
out of sight, oui of mind,— certain is it that the 
Bear is a Bear that " dances lo the genteelest of 
tunes " — that the Power is a Power under whose 
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autocracy Music has had a prosperous existence, 
and musical ainatcurship a satisfactory develop- 
ment. The masters reiving the tone to Russia have 
been principally foreign masters, it is true ; such 
as Sarti, Boicldieu, Field, Henselt, Vieuxtemps, 
and otherd ; but the same censure could be passed 
on England in some measure and on France also; 
while we arc not acquainted with any proup of 
English or French amateurs that in munificence 
and ac(|uircmciit can compete with the circle in- 
cluding such names as Itizumouflsky, Wicliioiir- 
ski, Lvotr, OulibichciF, and von Lenz. To thi'se 
may be now added, we suppose, the name of M. 
Wladimir StassofT, in right of his monograph on 
the collections of the Abate Santini at llome. In 
every point of view this is curious ; though, as being 
merely an article on a Catalogue, it does not claim 
a separate review. — It is noticeable that in it M. 
Stassoff' has departed from the beaten track, by 
devoting his time and interest, not to a German 
subject, but to what may be called the foundation 
of all modern Art, in the old schools of Italian com- 
position. The object of M. StassofTs pamphlet is 
to call attention to the vast collection of ancient 
music amassed by the Abate Santini at Rome; 
since, though its existence and value have been 
long known to the few, they have hardly been 
brought before the world in a manner commen- 
surate with their importance. This may be 
implied from one fact among many others ; that 
the Catalogue contains specimens of more than 
two hundred old Italian composers, who are not 
even named, M. Stassoff assures us, in the Mu- 
sical Dictionary of M. Fdtis. — What is more, the 
Abat^i Santini throughout his long life does not 
appear to have confined himself to the barren 
business of collection, but to have arranged his 
acquisitions so as to remove them out of the ca- 
tegory of fruitless and unavailable antiquarianism. 
In many cases, M. Stassoff assures us, he has 
scored the work from its separate parts — in many 
deciphered the obsolete and cumbrous notation of 
the original penman. As an instance may be 
mentioned the toccatas of Frescobaldi, originally 
written on staves of six or eight lines, which were 
reduced to morlem notation by the Abate Santini, 
and presented by him to one of the gentlemen 
belonging to Chichester Cathedral who passed some 
time in Rome ; — the same amateur, probably, at 
whose instance the Abate Santini may have com- 
posed or arranged the Choral Service, described 
by Mr. Gardiner, of Leicester, as existing in the 
library of that establishment, and the mention of 
which, in his * Sights in Italy,' puzzled us at the 
time. 

As further illustrating the value of the Santini 
collection, M. StassoflTstates that, " the larger por- 
tion of such ancient Italian music as has been 
published during late years in Germany, especially 
in Berlin," has proceeded from copies of works in 
the " Santini library." Out of three hundred and 
forty-nine pianoforte pieces by Scarlatti, included 
in tins rich treasury, Herr Ilaslinger, of Vienna, 
has published two hundred. That the desire to 
form or to enrich public musical libraries in any 
country can hardly be said to have an existence, 
is at present true ; or we should hope that so vast 
and unique a collection may never be dismember- 
ed. At all events, amateurs and professors alike 
have cause to thank M. Stassoff for reminding 
them of its existence and of its extent. 

London Athenaum, 
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Mendelssohn's Piano-f3rte Playing. Bruns- 
wick, 1839. 

{¥rom " Modem Gkrman Music," by H. F. Cbour.) 

The last entertainment of the Brunswick Fes- 
tival was Dr. Mendelssohn's morning concert, 
given in the saloon where the public dinner had 
been held. The programme was excellent, alike 
for its selection and its brevity. 

PART I. 

Ofertura. 

Air, " II mfo tesoro," sung by Herr Schmetaer Moiart. 

Concerto P. F. (D minor), performed and com- 
posed by Mendelnohn. 

PART II. 

Violin Concerto. ITerr MUIler MoUque. 

Serenade P. F. and orchestra, performed and 

composed by Mendelssohn. 

Symphony (A major) Beelhoren. 



The piano-forte was/of course, in this concert, 
the princripal attraction. It is rarely that I have 
been so dclightod without novelty or surprise hav- 
ing some share in the dclitiht. It would have been 
absunl to expect much pianutm^ as distinct from 
music, in the performance of one writing so 
straicht-forwardly, and without the coquetries of 
embroidery, as Mendcls-sohn. Acconlingly, his 
performance had none of the exquisite finesses of 
Mosi'heles, on the score of which it has been 
elsewhere said, that " there is wit in his playing;" 
none of the delicate and plaintive and spiritual 
seductions of Chopin, who swept the keys with 
so insinuating and gossamer a touch, that the 
crude^Jt and most chromatic harmonies of his 
music floated away under his hand, indistinct, yet 
not unpleasinir. like the wild and softened dis- 
cords of the JEolian harp; none of the brilliant 
extravagances of Liszt, by which he illuminates 
every compo^tion he un(lertakes, with a living 
but lightening fire, and imparts to it a soul of 
passion, or a dazzling vivacity, the interpreta- 
tion never contradicting the author*s intention, 
but more poignant, moixj intense, more glowing 
than ever the author dreamed of. And yet, no 
one that ever heanl Mendelssohn's piano-forte- 
playing could find it dry — could fail to be excited 
and fa.«»cinated by it, despite of its want of all the 
caprices and colorings of his contemporaries. 
Solidity, in which the organ touch is given to 
the piano without the organ ponderosity — spirit 
(witness his execution to the Jinale of the D 
minor Concerto) animating, but never intoxicating 
the ear — expression which, making every tone 
sink deep, required not the garnishing of trills 
and appogfjiatwi^ or the aid of changes of time, 
were amontr its outward and salient charac- 
teristics. Within, and beyond all these, though 
hard to be conveyed in words, there was to be 
felt a mind dear' and deep; an appreciation of 
character and form referring to the inner spirit 
rather than the outwar<l details : the same which 
gives so exquisitely southern a character to bar- 
carole, and gondola tune in the composer's 
Lieder ohne Worie, antl its fresh, Ossianic, 
sca-wildness to his overture to the Uehrideny 
('* Isles of Fingal"); the same which enabled 
him, when little more than a boy, in the hap- 
piest piece of descriptive music of our time, to 
illustrate Shakspeare's exquisite fairy scenes 
neither feebly nor unworthily. Demanding, as it 
does, execution without grimace; fancy, cheer- 
ful and excursive, but never morbid; and feeling 
under the <'ontrol of a serene, not sluggish spirit 
— Mendelssohn's is eminently manly music ; and 
loses effect, beyond that of almost any other 
of his contemporaries, when attempted by female 
hands. 

The Concerto and the Serenade were too soon 
over — things to be regretted as not lasting 
longer, for the sake of the manner in which they 
were perfonned, and because they were almost 
the last music of the evening. The applause 
which attended them was what might have been 
expecte<l — what was deserved. Then came the 
beautiful Symphony by Beethoven, which was 
hardly relished according to its merits — for who 
can settle himself to enjoy a last pleasure? Then 
drove up the primitive equipages, and the re- 
markable charioteers I had watched arrive, in 
such a different mood, but three days before : 
and the glory of " the celebrity," as Dr. Burney 
primly called the Handel Commemoration in 
Westminster Abbey — was over 1 



Grisi as Norma at Castle Garden. 

Steffanone gave us a fine copy, but last even- 
ing we saw the original. Norma always draws 
very large audiences. The tinge of impropriety 
in the story and the inferior quality of a little of 
the music ensure this ; and it is not surprising 
that, when the Norma of Normas was to be seen 
and heard, even Castle Garden should be thronged. 
There must have been quite one-third more 

{)eople present last evening than on Monday 
ast. 

We encounter the same difficulty in attempting 
to criticize this performance, which stayed our 
pen during the past week. Madame Grisi's 



Norma differs in no respect as to its conception 
from several others which we have enjoyed be- 
fore : it is only in many respects better in execu- 
tion. We cannot remember a situation in the 
opera which she treated in a spirit at all new to 
IIS, except the manner in which she listened to 
Adalgisa's relation of the birth and growth of 
her love. Grisi stood with her back to the girl ; 
and as the tale was told and the memory of the 
dawn of her own passion was summoned up by 
the timid confession of her companion in guilt, 
the face of the Arch-Druidess beamed with ten- 
der joy; she clasped her trembling fingers tim- 
idly; her breathing was as gentle as a child's; 
her eyes were bright with the light of youthful 
love ; and then for the first time we saw how 
lovely Grisi must have been. The scene which 
follows this was as grand as wrath and scorn 
hurled from female lips can be. The woman 
towered above her towering passion : it did not 
make her repulsive, but the object of it pitiable. 
Her eye flashed his doom upon him ; her arms 
waved the vengeance of Heaven down to him; 
she spurned him with her voice as a man spurns 
with his foot the thing he loathes the most; she 
looked a graceful Fury. Her vocalization of the 
passage which the composer has assigned to this 
situation was incomparably fine : brilliant, power- 
ful, impetuous. Her voice seemed unrestrained 
by consciousness and abandoned only to the sway 
of her all controlling rage. The notes flashed 
out like lightning; and when they were arrested 
with the same suddenness with which lightning 
vanishes into darkness, there was just an appre- 
ciable instant of utter silence, and then the 
thunder shook the house. Few who saw it will 
forget that scene. The finale, the pathos of 
which is so grand and yet so touching, she gave 
with all the dramatic power of which she is su- 
preme mistress. One action was new, and might 
have been a happy inspiration of the moment. 
As Pollione knelt at her feet repentant, again her 
lover, but too late, there was a silent moment, — 
one hand fell from her averted face upon hia 
shoulder ;— she drew it gently but firmly away, 
and as it passed across his head it lingered for an. 
instant; and its mute fingers told an agony of 
love and grief beyond the utterance of words. 

Her singing of Casta Diva was valuable more 
as indicating her conception of the music than as 
a remarkable execution of it And yet, even 
thus rendered, it was a study for the lovers of 
ait. The woman's stylo is so incomparably fine^ 
so unexceptionably correct. As a vocalist merely,' 
we are inclined to doubt her pre-eminence even 
in the plenitude of her powers. 

We will say nothing of the singing of Deli oon 
te. That would be an excellent performance of 
Norma in which this duet should be left out ; but 
for the mass of JlVbrma-goers, we suppose, that 
would be Hamlet without Hamlet. On this oc- 
casion, happily, the usual encore was escaped; 

Signor Susini made a very fine Oroveso, — the 
best we have had. He was in excellent voice, 
and avoided all faults of intonation. He is a 
great acquisition to our operatic force and should 
be kept here. He has all the strength and none 
of the coarseness of Marini, an artist in whom 
we could never find much to admire. Signora 
Donovani made a very acceptable Adalgisa and 
the opera generally was quite well performed, 
although the choruses need much drilling. — Cou- 
rier and Enquirer, Sept. 1 2. 
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Historical Sketch of the Germania Musical 

Association. 

[Prepared by the ediror of the N. Y. MttsieaX World^ from 
original German documents.] 

I. Formation op a Concert-Orchkstra. 
During the months of January and February, 
1848, there met frequently in Berlin, — ^which is 
considered the focal point of Art and Science of 
Northern Germany — a body of musicians, who for 
some lime, had served together as members of a 
private orchestra. By long years of association 
they had learned to love and respect each other, 
and a tie of true brotherly attachment subsisted 
between them. Desirous of leading an entirely in- 
dependent life, they fonned the resolution of es- 
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ablisliing a Concert-Orchestra : one that in a social 
18 well as a musical point of view, should prove a 
nodel of such an association. They determined, 
ilso, W) soon as possible, to undertake a journey to 
;he United States of America; with a view of 
irousing in the hearts of this (politically) free 
seople, by successive performances of the master- 
pieces of the great instrumental composers, (Mo- 
sart, Beethoven, Spohr, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
kc.,) a love for the beautiful Art of Music, and to 
ceep alive and extend Its appreciation. 

IL OltGAKIZATXOM OF THE COMPANY. 

The political disturbances of this period, which 
'esultea during the months of Februar}' and March 
n a general European revolution, accelerated the 
brmation and departure of this musical brotber- 
lood. In their statutes, they made the communis- 
ic principle (which they individually consider the 
nost perfect principle of association) the basis of 
heir code. The significant words : 

All for one and one for aU, 

irere chosen as a motto for their constitut ion. And 

Equal rights, equal duties, equal profits, 

brmed the basis of a set of statutes, which was 
manimously adopted. 

As, in consequence of their code, no one mem- 
>er could lay claim to any special personal or pe- 
luniary advantage over another, an entirely in- 
lependentand truly free condition was secured to 
ill. Each indi vidual regarded it as his most sacred 
luty, according to his best endeavors to promote 
he welfare of the whole: for they knew, ihat by 
Dutual assistance of this kind the personal welfare 
)f the individual could not become the sacrifice of 
x;cident or vicissitude ; as, unhappily, is the case 
n an old, wrecked condition of society all over 
he world. 

By the free sacrifice of all peculiarly personal 
d vantage, the roots of that most devilish ego-W&m, 
rhich is the radical evil of our social condition, 
7ere forever severed. 

To this wise arrangement entirely must the Ger- 
aanians ascribe their very extraordinary success 
luring six years of travel in America: their con- 
titution giving them the power to avert all those 
tangers, and remove all those difl[iculties, which 
lave proved, after a few months of trial, the ruin 
if every similar concert-orchestra. 

III. Farewell Concert in Berlin. 

Immediately after the organization of the orches- 
ra, arrangements were made for their departure. 
)ut before leaving Berlin they gave, in the MUenz- 
aloon, a Musical Matinee ; to which were invited 
11 the prominent notabilities of Art and other per- 
ons of mark. Among those present were the 
Cnglisb Ambassador, Lord Westmoreland and the 
American Minister, Mr. Donelson. Every one 
raa so delighted with the performance of the Ger- 
nanians ^who at that time called themselves the 
^orth German Music Association,) that they 
;ave every kind of applausive demonstration. Be- 
ides compositions by Beethoven and Weber and 
n Overture by their director, C. Lenschow, the 
xermanians performed a manuscript symphony 
ly Lord Westmoreland : who was so pleased with 
be passionate and delicate rendering of his music, 
hat, in acknowledgment, be made a long address 
9 the young artists. 

At the conclusion of the performance the audi- 
nce bade personal adieu to the various members 
f the orchestra : and the court chapel-master, W. 
Taubert, addressed the following words to the 
rermanians: 

In taking this opportunity, gentlemen and as- 
ociates in Art, heartily to thank you for the plea- 
ure your admirable performance has afforded us 
II, I cannot refrain from expressing personally to 
00 my warmest wishes for your success. May 
he hopes and aspirations, with which you hasten 
p the New World, be fully realized. Your mu- 
ical resources, which are so very unusual, allow 
IS not to doubt, that you will attain all your de- 
ire. Your aim is the noble and elevated one 
mrthily to present in America, the land where 
Lrt is still in its cradle, European master-pieces. 
This enterprise of yours will yet prove a shining 
(oint in the Art-History of America." 

On the following day they received from Lord 



Westmoreland and Ilerr Taubcrt, as souvenirs, 
a selection of their own componitioiis. AddtMl to 
this, was furnished thom a considerable number 
of letters of introduction to persons high in posi- 
tion in England. 

The Germanians had decided to visit London 
on their way to New York, in order, by givinq; 
concerts, to secure, in this great world-metropolis, 
a favorable reputation. 

IV. Departure from Rerun and tiirkb montifs' 

STAY IN I^NDON. 

On the 8th of May, 1848, the Germanians. at 
6 in the morning, assembled at the depot in Ber- 
lin to depart for Hambui-g and thence by rhe 
English steamer to London, and one hundred of 
their friends gathered to bid thcin God-speed. 
On the 11th of May they landed in Lontloii, in 
which city they remained three months before 
they set sail for America. During their stay in 
London they gave a scries of concerts in the 
Princess' Theatre, Hanover Square Rooms and 
other localities, but under frefjucnt chan(Tcs of 
name — as German Orchestra, Lensehow's Orches- 
tra, German Music Society, &e. These concerts 
were attended mostly by artists and dilettanti, 
who were most agreeably surprised at the per- 
formances of the young artists, and testified their 
approbation in the most unmistakeablc manner. 
In the public prints, this small concert-orchestra 
of twenty^four members was commended to the 
great opera-orchestra of Covent Garden as a 
model. The professors of the Royal Mut*ical In- 
stitute, who had attended the coneercs in Hanover 
Square Rooms, gave public testimony, that this 
German orchestra, in point of precision and ex- 
treme delicacy of performance, surpassed all other 
orchestras which nad yet been heard in London. 

Through the Duke of Cambridge, to whom they 
had a letter from Lord AVestmoreland, the Ger- 
manians were engaged at a fete-concert given at 
the villa of Baring Brothers. At this ffite were 
present all the great celebrities of the day : Mine. 
Grisi, Viardot Garcia, Alboni, Mario, Salvi, Tam- 
burini, Benedict; the last being conductor and 

Eianist. Five hundred persons, composed of Eng- 
md*s highest aristocracy and noVilest families, 
filled to overflowing the somewhat small muitic- 
saloon of the villa. As there was such scanty 
room, the Duke of Cambridge proposed to open 
the doors of the saloon which led upon the bal- 
cony and to arrange there the onhcstra. When 
the arrangements were completed, and the leader 
of the Germanians gave the signal to commence, 
the Duke of Cambridge placed himself next to 
the first violinist, in order to follow him as he 
played. The Jubilee Overture of Weber had 
nanily commenced, when a strong wind, which 
chanced to be blowing, bore ofiT the first violin 
part from the desk ; whereupon the Duke gave 
chase, and having recovered it, good-naturedly 
held the music in his own hand for the first vio- 
linist, until the close of the piece. This little cir- 
cumstance made quite a sensation among the no- 
bility favorable to the Germanians; as showing 
the evident estimation in which the Duke held 
them. At the close of the overture, the Duke 
exclaimed, ^' Bravo, bravo, gentlemen : I assure 
you that the expectations I had formed of your 
performance from the account of my friend Lord 
Westmoreland, have been much more than real- 
ized." Between the performances lively conver- 
sation took place, and many of the distinguished 
guests, some of whom spoke Grerman, took this 
occasion to engage in conversation the young art- 
ists. One young lady, especially, of princely family 
expressed herself delighted in reviving, through 
the Germanians, the musical pleasure she had 
during her travels, experienced in that beautiful 
land of musical art. The Duchess of Cambridge, 
moreover, was so kind in her expressions towards 
the youn^ artists, as to excite unmistakeable signs 
of uneasiness and professional envy among the 
Italian portion of the artists. 

The Germanians were informed, before their 
departure, by the master of court-ceremonies, 
that Queen Victoria had expressed a wish to hear 
them during the next musical season, in a concert, 
and the question was put to them, whether they 
would return to London the following spring for 
this purpose. Although the Orchestra determin- 



ed to return to England in 1849, in case Fortune 
smiled upon them in the United States, they were, 
nevertheless, obliged, in consequence of various 
obstacles, (principally pecuniary,) to relinquish 
the plan. 

V. First ArrRARAKCR in America, ant> a Brief 
Account or tiikir Travels in this Ck>UNTRY. 

At the end of September they appeared in New 
York ; where they gave, on the 6th of Oetober, 
thi'ir first concert in the Astor Place Opera House. 
Their uncommon virtuosity excited among the 
auditory the greatest enthusiasm. The numerous 
friends of music present were surprised at the 
precisson and deheate execution of^ the Germa- 
nians. Tliey stated that this association of artists 
had displayed to them, for the first time, the mar- 
vellous effects which can be produced by orches- 
tral combination. The pianissimo of these young 
artists, particularly, they pronounced inimitable. 

After the Germanians ha<l given about twelve 
concerts in the Tabernacle, and had won for 
tliemselvcs the esteem and respect of all true 
friends of Art, a testimonial was presented to 
them by the leading members of the Philhar- 
monic Society and other friends of Art, expres- 
sive of the pleasure they had experienced in their 
performances, and the respect they felt for their 
a<hnirablc attainments. In this testimonial, which 
was published in the N. Y. Herald of Nov. 11, 
1848, the masterly rendering of the Beethoven 
Symphonies and the Mendelssohn Concert-over- 
tures were especially mentioned. 

On the 2d of December the Germanians lef^ 
New York, (where, in the course of nine weeks 
they had given 18 concerts in all,) in onler to 
give a series of concerts in Philadelphia. In this 
city they remained until the first of March, 1849, 
when they started for Washington, whither they 
had been summoned to assist at the inauguration 
of Pres. Taylor. Both here and in Baltimore, 
where in fourteen days they gave ten concerts, 
they achieved great success. Their next desti- 
nation was New England, where they gave a 
number of concerts. In Boston alone, during six 
weeks, they gave twenty-one concerts. One re- 
markable circumstance of those performances was 
that Mendelssohn's overture to the Midsummer 
Night's Dream was given no less than forty times. 
This overture, played in so masterly a manner by 
the Germanians, excited such enthusiasm, that 
they were obliged to perform it at every concert, 
an(l always with a da capo. 

The Germanians passed the summer months in 
Newport : and during the winter season of 1849— 
50, as also 1850-51, they remained in Baltimore. 
To the beautiful maids of Baltimore, particularly, 
the Germanians ascribe the first genuine appre- 
ciation of their efforts. The kind reception which 
the members of the orchestra here met, they che- 
rish as the most delightful memories of iheir life. 

The Germanians travelled twice through Can- 
ada; in the spring of 1850, and at the same sea- 
son in 1852. In the year 1851 they travelled with 
Jenny Lind, in whose concerts they formed the 
orchestra. During the spring of 1853 they jour- 
neyed through the AVest. In Boston and the 
neighboring cities, during the three winter seasons 
of 1851-2, 1852-3 and 1853-4, the Germanians 
gave an immense number of concerts, in which 
almost all the great instrumental compositions of 
the greatest composers were performed. 

The Germanians have given in the United 
States over seven hundred concerts, and over one 
hundred musical matinees and soirees ; in the 
latter, quartets, trios, etc., bein^ performed. They 
have also, in combination with choral societies, 
produced numerous oratorios. Reckoning all the 
concerts in which the Germanians have perform- 
ed during six years in this country, the number 
will exceed nine hundred. 



On a dispute arising as to which was the better musi- 
cian of the two— Bonocini or Handel— Dean Swift wrote 
ttie following: 

Some say that Signor Bonocini 
Compared to Handel is a niiinv: 
Others aver, that to him Hancfel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle: 
Strange that such difference should be 
'Twixt Tweedledum and Twedledee. 
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NIOHT. 
[Coleridge pronoaneed this aonnet the best one tn the Eng- 
lUh Ungoage ; uid what is quite remarkable is the ftet that 
the author did not know the language until after he waa thirty 
years of age.] 

Mysterious night I when our first parent know 
Theo from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremblo for tliis lovely fmme — 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet *nenth a curtain of transluncent dew, 
Batlied In the rays of the groat setting flame, 
Hesperos with the host of Heaven came, 

And lo ! creation widened in man*8 view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 

Within tliy beams, sun? or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind? 
Why do we, then, shun death, with anxious strife? 
If light can thus conceal, wherefore not life? 

J. Dlanco White. 



For Dwight*8 Journal of If uaio. 
TWO RETURNED TOURISTS. 
From the German of Avastabivs Gauir. 

Two travellers through the gate-way went, 
To the glorious Alpine world^s ascent. 
The one, he followed Fashion*8 behest, 
The other felt the glow in his breast 

And when the two came home again, 

Their kin all clustered round the men ; 

'Twas a buzz of questions on every side. 

" And what have you seen ? Do tell !" they cried. 

The one with yawning made reply : 
" What have we seen? not much have II 
Trees, meadows, mountains, groves and streams, 
Blue sky and clouds and sunny gleams." 

The other, smiling, said the same; 

But with face transfigured and eye of flame: 

" Trees, meadows, mountains, groves and streams, 

Blue sky and clouds and sunny gleams!" 

C. T. B. 
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The Oennania Hiuical Society. 

It is well known to all our readers, and by all 
regretted, that the " Germanians," with whom so 
much of our best musical enjoyment and culture 
have been for several years associated, especially 
in Boston, have disbanded. The natural love of 
change ; the desire on the part of individuals to 
exchange a wandering for a settled life, (and in 
some cases, doubtless, for the sweets of a domestic 
sphere) ; and the consideration of hard times, the 
increased expense of concert-giving, and the 
doubtful chance of continued pecuniary profit in 
the year to come, have led them, in spite of their 
strong fraternal feeling and the rich experiences 
that have bound them together so long, to this 
step. Yet, in taking this step, at the close of 
their summer season at Newport, they have passed 
a vote that they will all assemble again there af^er 
a year of separation, when possibly the rough ex- 
perience of isolated competition in the great world 
will have satisfied them, and the old charm of 
association reunite them permanently. Mean- 
while their instruments and other property remain 
unsold, and their rich repertory of music is divided 
for the time being among the separated members. 

As the concerts of the Germanians form a vital 
era in the history of music in this country, any 
record of their corporate existence becomes inter- 
esting. We copy, therefore, on a preceding page. 



a brief sketch of their history from the Musical 
World. Wc have the promise erelong of a fuller 
account from one of the leading spirits and scribes 
of their fraternity. Meanwhile our friends will 
be glad to know something of the destiny and 
whereabouts of the scattered members of our little 
model orchestra. 

Boston must be content to resign its hopes of 
Mr. Bergmann', the conductor, as a resident 
among us. He is already on his way to Chicago, 
a city full of music-loving Germans, who inspire 
their American neighbors with the same love. 
There he is engaged as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, as organist in one of the prin- 
cipal churches, and as teacher. With such a 
leader, a great impetus must be given to the cause 
of good music in the West. 

But Boston, the scene of their greatest successes, 
has become the choice of a good half of their 
number. Carl Zerraiin, who played the first 
flute in their orchestra, and who is an excellent 
musician, a gentleman of culture and refinement, 
with high ideas of Art, and zeal to do much in 
its service, has been appointed conductor of our 
Handel and Haydn Society, and will doubtless 
do his best, in cooperation with its enterprising 
government, to give us a hearing of some of the 
truly greatest oratorios here in the Boston Music 
Hall. With a dozen of his old associates, and 
the best of our resident musicians, he will perhaps 
be able to make up the orchestra, which is now 
the grand desideratum and the turning point of 
our next winter's musical success. For here will 
be SciiULTZE, the first violinist, and Meisel, 
ditto, who has become a member of the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club; Hehl and Buchheister, 
second violin and tenor; Balke, the coutra- 
bassist, and Schulz, first clarinet, engaged in the 
orchestra of the new Boston Theatre ; Zoiiler, 
the second flute ; Thiede and Huxstock, (he 
two excellent bassoons. Besides whom, Sentz, 
residing in Worcester, as teacher in the Young 
Ladies' Academy, and Aiiner, (trumpet,) in 
Providence, will be more or less available. We 
may remark too that Mr. Rudolph, who sang at 
the Germania concerts, is a very superior hornist, 
and remains here. 

Mr. Bandt, the agent, is to become established 
in business in Chicago. Also Alessrs. Kuestex- 
MACHER, the hornist, and Moritz, the trumpet, 
who propose to vary a business life with playing 
in the Philharmonic orchestra, under their old 
leader, Bergmann. 

New York will have Meyer, the oboist, 
LuHDE, violoncellist, and Thomas, trombonist ; 
Philadelphia will have Plaoemanx, second 
hornist, and Koppitz, flutist. 

Mr. Aldrecht, the second clarinetist, one of 
the most modest members of the body, but who 
has been perhaps its most complete impersonation 
of that devotion to an ideal, artistic and social, 
and that fraternal self-sacrificing sentiment, which 
has kept them so long and heartily united, seeks 
a new sphere for the exercise of that same spirit 
in M. Cabet's Icarian Community, at Nauvoo, III. 
There much account is made of music, as a type 
and furtherer of their ideal social harmony. 
They have an orchestra of forty instruments, two 
singing societies, one of male voices, or glee club, 
and one choral, of both sexes ; concerts several 
times a week, indoors, and in the open air in sum- 
mer, and weekly dramatic or operatic perform- 
ances. Mr. Albrecht, as well as others of the 



Germanians, has long been deeply interested in 
the pacific plans of social harmony, and a great 
collector and reader of the published theories 
upon the social problem, as well as all the litera- 
ture of music. His librar}' of music and of musi- 
cal books, for one collected by so young a man, is 
really quite a wonder. This valuable collection 
Mr. Albrecht has presented, as we are informed 
by the Newport Daily *Veic5, to the Icarian Com- 
munity. Its contents we find thus sbmmed up in 
tha*^ paper, and we think the matter of enough 
interest to conclude this somewhat gossiping 
article : 

1. History of Music: 58 works in 68 volumes. 

2. Biographies and Dictionaries : 91 works, 
109 vols. 

3. Acoustics, or Science of Sound : 6 works, 
6 vols. 

4. Construction of Instruments: 9 works, 10 
vols. 

5. Elements of theoretical and practical Music : 
58 works, 58 vols. 

6. Theor}" of Musical Composition : 35 works, 
40 vols. 

7. Instruction Books for Song and Instrument : 
53 works, 54 vols. 

8. Essays on Musical Expression : 28 works, 
31 vols. 

9. Musical novels, almanacs, descriptions of 
musical festivals, musical travels, &c. : 8G works, 
122 vols. 

10. Historical and Critical MusicalJournals : 
25 works, 138 vols. 

11. Polemical and Satirical writings: 14 works, 

14 vols. 

12. Accounts and Reports of Musical Societies: 

15 works, 15 vols. 

Making in all 478 works, in 665 volumes. 

The same journal adds : 

It is a well known fact that libraries of this kind 
are very rare. In the public libraries of this 
country, among from 80,000 to 100,000 volumes, 
scarcely fifty books can be found which range urder 
the head of musical literature. Besides the above 
named collection of Mr. Albrecht, which is con- 
sidered the most complete in America, we only 
know of but three more in this country; the first 
is owned by Dr. LaRoche, of Philadelphia, and 
consists of 400 vols.; the second belonging to Mr. 
Lowell Mason, of Boston, (and including the li- 
brary of the late Prof. Rink,) numbers from 300 
to 400 vols. ; the third is the musical library of the 
Harvard Musical Association, of Cambridge and 
Boston, which numbers from 300 to 400 volumes. 
Many lovers of Music claim to have collections of 
musical books ; but by a close examination it soon 
appears that they consist mainly of choral books. 
Hymns, Psalms, and other music, which of course 
is out of place in a collection of musical writings. 



BosTOX Theatre. — This sumptuous estab- 
lishment has had its formal opening, and for the 
week past has seemed to be in the full tide of 
success ; — if it can be called success, so long as 
those hopes and promises of Lyric Drama which 
were put foremost in the appeals for means to 
erect the building, have wholly vanished into the 
vague, and given way to the old-fashioned spoken 
Comedies which were our fathers' beau ideal of 
the pleasures of imagination, and escape from the 
dull day's prosaic cares. No one, of course, sup- 
posed that we could have Opera all or half the 
year in our small city. But we do think it would 
have been in better keeping with the ultimate 
design of the building, as expressed in its very 
structure and proportions, and with that lyric en- 
thusiasm out of which the design sprang, could 
this its ultimate and highest character have been 
impressed upon it in the very opening. Or, 
failing that, some reasonable assurance that we 
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are to hear Grisi and Mario at all in that tbea- I 
tre this Heason, ivould reconcile one to the acci- 
dental priority now held by its secondary uses. 

But we are by no means so exclusively wedded 
to music as to find the illusion of all other drama 
threadbare ; nor was the realm of Shakspeare at 
all disenchanted for us when Mozart came. A 
good play, well played, is a pleasant thing ; and 
we have not a little sympathy with the dramatic 
resurrectionists who have been eager to give their 
tone first to the new temple of the Muses. Nay 
further, if we must choose between the comic and 
the tragic acting of these times, give us, we say, 
the comedy, as much the truest and most genuine 
thing. We do feel what the Germans call the 
genial quality, a touch of something like creative 
genius in the laughable extravaganzas of a 
Warren or of pantomimic Ravels ; but genius in 
tragic acting we have scarcely seen these last 
years, save in the single case of the lamented 
Booth. Is it that life itself is too tragical, for 
tragedy to contrast with it enough^ to seem ideal, 
beautiful, poetic ? 

Good comedy, well acted in the main, has been 
given us this week by Mr. Barry's company ; and 
with what wealth and luxury of accessones ! in 
what a splendid tabernacle to feast the eyes 
withal, to free and lift the mind by all-surround- 
ing hints of harmony and beauty, to shut out the 
dull world of prose, and make that noble Prize 
Ode and the " poetic justice" of the play more 
real than political harangues or prosy sennons ! 
This in itself is very good, and we would not com- 
plain of it; only we would not let it lull us to 
oblivion of that other hope. 

But the building I That has been the grand 
attraction of the crowd thus far. And verily the 
Building Art has here built up a lesson of sym- 
metry and beauty which will inspire, although 
the music and the play should sink to lowest 
common-place. To enter such a place from nar- 
row, dirty, mean-looking Washington Street, is to 
find an Aladdin's palace opening before you by 
enchantment. It does not seem at all like Bos- 
ton, such generous room, such luxury and mag- 
nificence on all hands. It is upon the large scale 
of New York, but far more finely finished, tasteful 
and substantial than anything that we have hith- 
erto seen there. The noble oaken stair-ways, 
ante-rooms, saloons and lobbies, through which 
architectural charms invite you to an extensive 
promenade, were justly the theme of universal 
admiration. The elegance and vast sweep of the 
auditorium, with its three thousand comfortable 
seats, were found fully corresponding. The stage 
and scenery fulfilled the promise of descriptions 
before quoted. So did the ventilation, which 
seems absolutely perfect ; and so too the lighting 
up — almost. The " solar burner," drawn up into 
the very centre of the dome, is very beautiful ; 
it looks not sun-like, but as six concentric rings 
of tiny tongues of flame, almost as far off as the 
Pleiads. We like .the soft light it sheds down ; 
but for many it had not brilliancy enough. The 
crimson color of the walls, of the whole back- 
ground of the auditorium, absorbs a great deal of 

light. 

And apropos to this red color, may we make 
one suggestion? We state but our own experience, 
which perhaps we shall outgrow, as we are well 
aware that this color meets the approbation of 
many persons of the truest taste, and that it is the 
last result of all the experimenting on that point 



in the theatres of Paris, where all theatrical re- 
quirements should be understood, if anywhere. 
We must confess an aversion to red, such as the 
young Mozart manifested to the trumpet. It is 
a blatant, trumpet-like, aggressive color, that 
seems in fatal correspondence with war and 
Young America and all the fillibustering, fighting 
spirit of our times. As we sat, far forward in the 
parquet, this red stood out so prominent as to pos- 
sess the eyesight with itself exclusively, instead of 
bringing out the quiet ornament of the lightly 
colored box fronts and ceiling. It had a lurid, 
blood-shot expression, and glowed between the 
peopled circles like those red trap-door lights 
upon the stage in Freyschiitz and Don Juan. It 
was like the strong light, burning red as coals, 
between your fingers when you hold them up 
against the sun, and seemed to give the audience 
that literal transparency which belongs more fitly 
to the ideal life upon the stages Y^et the warmth 
and richness of it arc a recommendation ; and we 
must confess that in moving to other places, where 
we saw more of the light and less of the red, the 
effect became more pleasing. Moreover on a 
second evening, we were much less disturbed by 
it This would have made us silent now, were it 
not that the complaint is frequent in the mouths 
of others. 

We have but room for one more hint. Good 
as the comedies were, and pleasant as it was to 
sit there and hear them, who could help feeling 
the disproportion between such entertainment 
and so grandiose a place ? Y'ou enjoy your com- 
edy best in a cozy little box like the Museum. 
Here the place suggests things large, ideal, lyric, 
far removed from ordinary life and triviality, — 
such as grand Opera, or tragedy of the lofty 
iBschylus and Rachel order, or the ideal ballet 
and spectacle on a grand scale. Which brings 
us back to our starting point : that the building is 
an opera house in its plan and proportions, ful- 
filling its whole mission only in the Lyric Drama; 
and that common theatricals properly belong only 
to its incidental uses, to fill up the intervals of 
Opera. 



New Music. 

(From OliTer DItcon, Boston.) 

Stephen Heller. Ticenty-four Preludes, in 
all the keys, for the Piano-Forte. Op. 81. 
Book 1. pp. 20. Price $1. 

Mr. Ditson is doing the cause of refined and 
pure taste among our students of piano music a 
great service by republishing this admirable work. 
The first twelve of the Preludes are now before 
us, and they justify the praises of the French 
critic, which some of our readers may remember 
we translated when they made their appearance 
iu Europe about a year ago. We find the little 
pieces wonderfully attractive, each with a sepa- 
rate and altogether individual charm. They are 
so many liltle flowers of tone-poetry, gathered 
while the dew is on them and gracefully presented 
to you. Each just expresses the thought that is 
in it, in the way that we call *' short and sweet," 
and then leaves it. But for delicacy and purity of 
sentiment, for finished elegance of form and style, 
and for variety and contrast of subject, they are 
truly bewitching. We cannot play them through 
frequently enough. If their beauty be too fine, 
too quiet, too intellectual and artistic to strike 
every one at first, it is sure to grow upon one who 
perseveres with them, If he have any true feeling 
for the beautiful in music. 



CzKRNY. Hie Classical School for the Piano. 
No. 3. From the works of Beethoven, pp. 
87. Price »1 25. 

We have already noticed the first two numbers 
of this series, containing selections from Haydn 
and from Mozart. It is now completed by speci- 
mens from the greatest of the strictly classical 
composers for the piano. This number contains 
thirty-two little pieces, of a page or less in length, 
culled from the larger works of Beethoven. His 
Sonatas, for piano, or piano and violin, his string 
Quartets, &c., &c , have been ransacked for little 
gems of themes, Andantes, Allegrettos, Polaccas, 
&c., of striking and most characteristic beauty, 
which are here presented simply, as they are first 
stated by the master, without the after variations 
and the working up. They are a fine initiation 
for the young beginner into the spiritual peculiar- 
ities, as well as the artistic manner of Beethoven. 
It is to be hoped they will inspire him with a de- 
sire to know the pieces in their connection and en- 
tireness in the works from which they are taken, 
with a desire to follow out each thought as the mas- 
ter himself followed it. The distinctive traits of 
Haydn Mozart, and Beethoven, are brought within 
a very practicable compass by these three books 
of selections. We only regret that M. Czerny, 
or, he failing, the American republisher, ha« not 
stated in each case from what work the little 
piece was taken. It certainly would add to the 
interest of the series. The young student should 
know, as well as the expert in Beethoven, that 
the No. 1 here is from the Septuor, No. 5 from the 
"Heroic Symphony," No. 6 from the "Kreulzer" 
Sonata, &c., &c.; and that these littlis pieces are 
never the whole of the matter, but only the theme 
and the beginning, — the essential thought, without 
the development. 

Beethovent. Sonatas for the Piano. Op. 109 
in E. Op. 110 in A flat 

Having already noticed the Op. Ill, we had 
supposed Mr. Ditson*8 elegant edition of the Son- 
atas completed. But it appears that was issued 
out oi order and here are two more. They be- 
long of course to the third and last period of 
Beethoven's music ; and if they are stranger in 
manner, freer in form, do not believe that they 
are less interesting, less beautiful, less poetically 
consistent, or much more difficult of execution 
than the favorites of his earlier and middle periods. 
Mystical they may be called at times, yet they 
are full of passages of simple melody and pathos, 
and it is only elevating and good to commune with 
such a lofly master.. 

Th ALBERO. UArt du Chant appliqu^au Piano. 
No. 4. pp. 9. Price 75 cts. 

This number takes for its lesson a church mel- 
ody, Jlir (VEglisey of the celebrated old Italian 
singer, Stradella, co*nposed about the year 16C7j 
and treats it in the manner of the former lessons, 
making the middle of the piano sing the melody, 
while it is accompanied in harmonies below and 
above. There is a quaint charm of antiquity 
about the melodious relic, which is here as it 
were brought out into the sunlight of to-day. 



Musical Intelligence. 

Abrivals.— As we write, the names of oar townsmen 
C. C. Pebkins and J. C D. Parker are announced 
among the passengers by the Niagara. Our little musi- 
cal world feels itself more rich and whole by their re- 
turn. 

William Mason.— During the past week our own 
ears have had evidence of the wonderful virtuosity of 
our young townsman. Not in vain has he spent five 
years in Germany, and enjoyed the friendship and the 
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quickening infl nonce of Liszt at Weimnr. That he pos- 
sessed naturally a talent worthy of this culture, iind that 
ho has improved it nobly, will be evident to all goo<l 
music-lovers when he gives his first concert here m his 
native city on the 3d of October. We have been truly 
astonished and delighted at the power, the dclicncy, the 
brilliancy, and the poetic feeling and expression of his 
playing. Ho is not merely a brilliant virtuoso, but a 
fine musician, familiar with tlie whole musical repertory 
of his instrument, equally able to illustrate Bach and 
Handel, Mozart and Clement!, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Liszt and Thalberg and Stephen Heller, and 
the host of lesser stars, the whole milky way of modem 
fantnsticals. Ho loves and reverences the classics of his 
Art, but knows how to humor well the lighter and 
ephemeral whims of taste. He also knows how to im- 
provise, in a manner at once scholar-like and interesting, 
upon given themes, and to vary and embellish popular 
melodies, so as to win uncultivated ears without offend- 
ing those severely loyal to high Art. Mr. Mason will be 
assisted in his concerts by the brothers Mollkniiaurr, 
the remarkable violinists late of JuUien's orchestra, and 
at his concert here by the Quintette Club. 

Otto Dricskl. — This admirable pianist, composer 
and teacher, will retuni to Boston by the steamer which 
leaves Liverpool on the 28d Inst We trust he comes 
with health restored. Those exquisite concerts of his, 
before the most select audience*, in Chickcring*s rooms, 
have become an indispensable feature of the musical 
life of Boston, nor can we spare the elevating infience of 
his example where there is always so much to tempt 
musicians and public into false and foolish paths. 

New York.— a correspondent of the Ectmng Gazette 
writes as follows about the two new opera houses, re- 
cently erected, one on the corner of 14th street and Irv- 
ing Place, and the other on the site of the late Metro- 
politan or Triplcr Hall : 

Another hindrance to free admiration and patronage 
of this operatic company (Grisi's) is found in VAcade- 
mie de Mtisiqut now almost completed. I'his pet of the 
fashionable and musical world here is found to be very 
costly to erect, and it is feared will prove still expensive 
to keep open. It will be inaugurated October 2d by 
Maretzck's troupe, minus Graziani, his excellent ban- 
tone, who returns to Europe. $350,000, or $150,000 be- 
yond the first estimate, are reported to have been ex- 
pended upK)n the building, and he is nominnUy to pay 
$30,000 rent, besides 200 transferable cards of admissiun 
to the proprietors every night. The exterior is imposing, 
though plain, but the interior lias been fitted up with 
lavish expenditure. A double row of large private 
boxes is placed where stage boxes usually stand ; the 
lightnig is from branch candelabras in front of the 
boxes, the seatings are of the same pattern with those in 
the parquet and lower tier of your new theatre, and 
4,800 seutinj!^ are estimated to 'be provided within its 
walls. A trial was recentiv had of its acoustic qualities, 
and its vibration found to be free, true and large. Alle- 
gri paints the scenery in his best style, and the ceiling, 
bv Brigaldi, with the' decomtions of the interior gener- 
ally, are in the first style and finish. This establishment 
must be supported by the exclusives, being too far up 
town for a place of general report; and with the intense 
pressure now felt in New York upon all but the most 
solid and substantial mei] and things*, there is not a very 
large slice left even for Grisi and Mario. 

There is a rumor that Cuturi may. in the break up of 
Willard's opera troupe, receive an engagement from 
Hiickett, and this would gratify not a few. The com 
pany is now here, some en fottfe for California, others 
without destination or hope, though Willard still keeps 
up his posters with Italian Opera, and Drusilla Garbato 
as prima donna. His new theatre is progressing fast, 
and will be very showy with its double private boxes on 
the stage and horse-shoe pattern of auditorium. Over 
three tliousand persons can be seated here by calcula- 
tion, but on sucli nights as last Tuesday it would be 
more of an oven than Niblo*s, where some came near 
snlfocHtion that memorable evening. New York will 
have a supply of theatres this fall and winter, but who 
is to be the victim, engages more of the better's atten- 
tion, than your frieud's. 

Extravagant prices and the auction system signally 
failed in the Gkisi and Mario concerts. But with the 
approach to reason in the matter of prices the concerts 
have been waxing more successful. A correspondent of 
the Transcript^ after stating that they sang on their sec- 
ond night ** mainly to empty benches and the free-list 
delegation," adds: 

The third night, reserved seats having previously been 
reduced to the uniform price of $3, and promenade 
tickets issued at $1, three hundred and sixty of the 
former and eight hundred of the latter were sold. With 
the aid of abont a thousand critics and connoisseurs who 
were politely ticketed to some of the best seats in the 



house, the artist* begnri to rise nhove the dampening ef- 
fert«; of an unfortunate beginning nod awakoii a genu- 
ine furor. This week with the abolition of the mock 
auction sy^^tem and other sign« of returning sjinity in 
the mnnagcment, the public enthusin^m is steadily in- 
creasing and the pnibnbility is that Gri*i and Mnrio will 
not return to Europe by the Baltic on Sntnrdny, n<* wno 
their intention la-it week. Tf the mannooinent will still 
further consult its own interests nnd that of trie public, 
by reducing tickets to !?1 and $2, Cnetic Gurden may be 
crowded at every performince and the financial part of 
the enterprise prove abundantly successful. 

CiiiCAOO, III.— The Chicneo Jottmnl is highly grati- 
fied to learn that Carl Brrgmann, "one of the most 
talented musician^, one of the best and readiest of com- 
posers, for many years leader of the ju'tly fnvorite 
Germania Musical Society, will make this city his home, 
and exert among us his talents, as teacher of Piano-forte, 
Singinir, Violin, Violoncello, Organ, Thorough Bass, 
and Musical Composition. Our enterprising Philhar- 
monic Society have made a most satisfactory arrange- 
ment with Mr. Bergmann, by which he assumes the 
leadership of the Society, for the ensuing year. " 

In another Chicngo pnper, the TViftime, we find a de- 
scription of a fine new Music Hall ju«t erected, to meet 
the demands of that rapidly increasing, very German 
and very music-loving population. It is called Metro- 
politan Hall, and is to be innueurated in a few weeks by 
a concert of the Chicngo Philhnnmonic Society, at which 
Mr. Bergmann is to make his debut as conductor. 

The dimensions of the Hall are ns follows: Leneth, 
99 feet; width. 61 fwi; and heieht from floor to ceiline, 
81 feet. Fifteen hnndred to two thonsnnd persons can 
be snfelv crowded into it, bnt it will romfortablv seat 
thirteen hundred. The walls were f^irred, so as to leave 
a space between them and the plnsterlne. This is to 
prevent echo nnd cause vibration. The floor is double, 
with nearly an Inch of mortar between the boards, 
which makes it almost as firm and noiseless under the 
feet as a ruck. 



gITrb tvtlntxatntn. 



OPENINQ OF THE NEW OHQAN 

Built hy Mr. E L. HOLBUOOK for the First Congre- 
gational Church, (Rev. Mr. Tuckbr*s,) in 



On Wednesday Evening, Sept. 20. 

^ 

IVIr. ZUNDCIi, 

The celehrafed Onpintst at St. Oeorgo's Chnprh, New York, nnd 
•cvnrsl distlnjniishpd Ormntsts from Boston and Worrester, 
will perform ex»*»mporp. unrt seI#»rHons of rlnssleal orjcHn mufrfe. 
The nOLUSTON CHOllUS CHOIR will assist ia the En- 
tertainment. 

Oncsnist, E. L. HOLBROOK. 

Conductor, 0. B. BULLARD. 

The above Organ ranks as third in stxe in this Stste. and is 

ftrohably not surpnssed by any of \tn sizn In this country, for 
ts pfTer'tiTe combination, and the beauty and variety of its 
Solo Stops 

0C7"TIrkets, 26 rents, to be had at Parker ft PHmpton*s 
Bookstore and at the door. Doors open at 6 ; Concert com- 
m eye * at 7 o'clock. 
(t^ No postponement on account of the weather. 



Mr. THOMAS RYAN 

Begs leave to inform hi* friends and pupils thaf he has return-. 
ed to toxrxi for the sesHon, and is prepared to ftive Instruction 
on the PTANO. FT.UTR. CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also In 
THOROUGH BASS Applications may be made at his resl- 
donee. No. 19 Franklin Street, or at Richardson's music store. 
Sept 16 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Theort or Masic. 

Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the music 
stores. Sept 16 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER OP THE PIANO-PORTE. 

Application can be made at Reed's Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk UouMe, Roxbury Sept 9 

A SOPRANO SIiraBR.-A Young Lady desires a 
place as Soprano in a Quartet Choir in one of the churches 
in this city. A rare opportunity may be heard of by inquiring 
Kt this office. July 22. 

STGNOR COREIilil begs leave to announce that be 
proposes, during the coming season, to give instruction In 
SOLFEGGIO to Young lAilies in Classes, at the Rooms of the 
Messrs. Chickkriko, on Mondays and Thursdays. 
Terms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons 
Signor Corelli has removed to No 47 Hancock Street, where 
henceforth he may be addressed ; or at the Tremont House, or 
at the Messrs. Chickering's Rooms. Bept 9 



Mile OABRIELLE BE LA MOTTE 

IS NOW READT TO RE8UUB RER 

INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

AMD MAT BB ADDRESSED AT 

Sept 16 8m 55 HANCOCK STRRET. 

MXT8I0AL mSTRTJOTION. 

CIARTj ZRRRAHN, of rhe late Germania Musical So- 
' cli'ty. begs Icavf to acquaint hi« friends and the musical 
pnhHc of Boston, that he will in future devote his attention to 
giving instnirtion on the FLUTE and PIANO-FORTE, atid 
hopex to receive the liberal patronage of the musical commu- 
nity. 

Ctrl Zorrabn wnnid aim inform th08» amateurs who are 
snfficlenrly advanced in cla'slral music, that he has a number 
of the finest $^oxATAS,of the great masters, expressly composed 
for Pinno and Flute, which he will be pleased to perform with 
those denrinir to perfect themselves In this class of beautiful 
and Instructive mtiMc, 

Carl Zcrrahn may be addreaoed at the Winthrop House, or 
at the music stores of G. P. Reed k. Co., £. U. Wade, and N. 
Richardson. Sept 16 8t 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE FIANO-PORTC. 
Residenoey 84 Pinokney Street. 



Bept 16 



tf 



MIBB FANN7 FRAZER, 

IIss the pleasure to inform her Pupils and Friends that she 
has returned to the city, and will he prepared to resume in- 
strnctlnn In SINGING and the PIANO-FORTE, on and after 
October 1st. Communications may be left with Messrs. O. P. 
Reed ft Co. or at her residence, 
" PAvaiorv," TreraoBt Street. Sept 16 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel k, Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, &c. ftc. 

Realdcnee, No. 3 IV inter Place, Roston. 

Sept 16 8m 

STGNOR AVGU6TO RENOBIiART, Professor t)f 
Music, from Naples, proposes to teach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, both by private 
and class lessons. The latter will be si^en to Choral Classes, 
on Tuesday and Fri<lay evenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Ch'.ckering have kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the advantages of a system of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Anousro Rettdelart, at the 
Winthrop Hou.'*c, or to Measrs. Cbickering & Snns, to whom, 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 

RXPB&BKCBS. 

Rev. SamM K. Lothrop, Samuel G. Ward, Esq. 

Arthur L. Payson, Esq. John S. Dwight, Esq. 

Sept 9 

THE NEW CARMINA SACRAt 
BY LOWELL MASON. 

The best Collection of Church Music extant Published by 

Aug264t RICR A KRNDALL. 

WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of IWuste, 

No. 82 West 4th Street, Cineinnati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock o( 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
[C^ A Catalogue is in preparation. Aug26 

A. W. FRENZEL 

Will resume his 
IX8TRTTCTI0X OX TIIK FIAXO^-FORTB, 

On or before October 1st. 

Orders may be left at the music-stores of Messrs. Reed ft Co. 
N. Richardson, or E H. Wade. Aug26 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

IMMORTELLE, by A. Oockel, 88cts. 
CUPID'S POLKA, by Cqahles Trbtbak. 26 etc. 
MAZOURKA, by H. A Wollenhaupt, 88 etc. 
YALSE STYRIENNE, by H. A. Wollbmhaupt. 



Sept 9 



MRTBR A TRBTRAR, Buffalo, N.T. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Mr 0. DITSON'S, 116 Washington St. 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 282 Washington St. 

EXPiaXKOSS. 

John S. Dwight, Esq. (Mrs. Farnham, 

0. Ditson, Eoq. | 6 Copeland st. Roxbury 

N. Richardson, Esq. Epes Sargent, Esq. 

A. Berry, Esq. 28 Pearl st. Rev. Mr. Huntington. 

J. A. Hanson, Esq , 6 Bath St. Hon. J. J. Clarke, 27 State st. 

H. Crocker, Esq. 6 Snawmnt ay. July 1 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
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In all its various branches, 

NEATLY AND PKOMPTIiT BXECITTED, 

BY EDWAltO L. BAI.OH, 

a^fUtt journal of fiSLnsit, No. 21 ^c^ool &t. 

The MKDAL AND DIPLOMA awnrded him by the 5fara. 
Charitable Bfechanic AMOciation for superior work manff hip, 
may be raen at his offlce. 

Q:;!^ MUSIC prepared for Sicreotypliifl:* 



NOW READY, 

THE GSEAT WOBK OF THE TEAS, 

MOORE'S 
COJHPI^ETE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

OF 

A work which has cost the indefatigable compiler fifteen 
years of arduoos labor, asnisted by some of the mo^t dief in- 
gnlshed celebrities in the musical world. ThL« splendlil work, 
so indispensable not only to the professional muKlciao, but to 
•very amateur, Is comprised in one elegant royal ocbiTo toU 
nme, of 1004 pages, double columns, and contains ''be Biogra- 
phies of upwards of 

4000 MUSIOIANS! 

Comprising the most distinguished Composers and Performers 
who hare ever lived. 

A Complete Dictionary of over 
5000 MUSICAL, TERMS, 

With fkall deflnitioni. A Complete History of the 

SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 

From the earliest times to the present A full description of 

All Known Musical Instnunents, 

with the da'es of their Invention, and their 9calps. Treatises 
on HARMONY and THOROUGH BAS..S, &c. &c. 

A Book intended to cover the i;iJiolc 
of mnsical Science. 



JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July 29 



BOSTON. 



E. R. BLANCHARD, 

TCAC1i£K OF TILE^ VliVNO A?iD OUGA?i. 

D^TERMS MODERATE. 

Besidenee, 24 West Cedar Street. 
lU/erene*f Gko. J. ^» ebi, ISacx, May 20. 

Signor AUGTJSTO BENDELABI, 

(FROM NAPLES,) 

TEACHER OF SINGINO. 

Residence, Winthrop House, Soaton. 
May 18 tf 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

905 INTsMlUiki^B Street, Boston. 



Oct. 16. 



8m 



Oermania Serenade Band. 

THE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be.iecured 
by applying to 

H. E TELTOW, Ag^nt. 
iiUtf 80 Fayette Street 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



IF A R E R O O JH S , 

sxr» 



TREMONT STREET, 
Ai»r29 BOSTON. 



tf 



NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

IMPORTER, PUBLISHER Sl DEALER 



.IN. 



iForefsn ^ Slmecfcan Jttu$fc, 

Piano-Fortes, Organs, Melodeons, &o. 

Also, Publisher of the celebrated 

' ^■ftokrn ^flTa0l far the |)iiin(if-J'ortt,' 



AND 



' Elements of Music at Sight' 
Neiiir Iflnsic 

rUBMSHKD DAILY, AT THE 

MXJSICAI. EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 

DTT^ All my poMications cnn be obtained at Whole«i1e and 
Retail of J T PETRI, my Agent for Baltimore and ? fcinity. 



6E0ROE J. WEBB & CO. 



No. 3 WINTER STREET, 

BOSTON. 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 

IN EVEHY PARTICULAR. 

Sept 2 8m 



a. andr£ & CO. 

FOREIGN MUSIO DEPOT, 

GIRARO house: BUILDINGS, 

MIMTH BTREBT, ABOTK CHBSTKDT, 

July 1 PHILADELPHIA. 



John Bunyan Still laves 1 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

' TU EMTIRI AMD IKIXITABUC ALLIOOST OF 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESSj 

In one Picture, 24 by S9 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
ST BEL, by Andrews, contHining 2S0 human figures, besides all 
thf scenes throush vhirh Christian pa^.«ed, on his Journey from 
tho city of Destruction, to thv Ct'le^tial City, so admirably 
portrnyed by Bunyan. Erery Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

Testimonials of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish have been received by the publiiiher, from the moBt dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JSIVETT, PnblUKer. 

GEO E. SICKELS » tbe oifLr aothoriibd Agbitt roa Bos- 
ton. Uis moms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, Cornhill. 
where he kei'ps the Kngraving for Sale. Also— Plain ana 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it} at the lowest 
prices. Not. 12. 

N. D. COTTON. 

ISirOKTER AND DEALER IN 

English, French, and American Stationery, 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

No. 13 TremoDt Row, BoatoA* 

\* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Importers of (dforcirin ||tnstc nnb |)«iblis^crs, 

Kt«p a large snd well selected »tock of both Foreign and 

American Mu.«ic By our direct and resular engagements 

with the principal publi^ihing houses in Europe, we are ena- 
bl**d to supply 

MUSIC-DBALRRS WITH FOREIGN MUSIC, 

o n as f avorable terms as any other house in the United States. 

(tl/* Sole Agenti in the Uuitvil Stnres for the well known 
pubiisliing bou<e of G. M. MKYER, Jr. of Brunswick, 
Germany, (on whose pubII<'Mtions we grnnt the most proflt-able 
dixrount,) whereof we particuliirlv mention a fine collection of 
OUVKKTUKKS arranged for the Piauo- Forte as Solo and 
Duet, thf favorite worki* of FKSCA. LITOLKP, WINKLER, 
&c., a complete edition of BEETUOVKN'S works for Piauo- 
Porte, including all the TKIOS, QUATUORJ, SINFONIES, 
&c , arranged by L. WINKLEK. Also, the last compositions 
of LISZT. BUDNNER, SFI.NDLER, HENRY CRAMER, &e. 

Catalogues of Q. M. Meyer's pubUciitions forwarded gratis 
to any part of the United St^ites, if desired, by 

MEYER So TRETBAR, 
Augl2 8m S04 Main St Buffalo. 
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TAYLOR'S HAIO FORTE FOR BE6IIIER& 

FIRST STEPS TO TUB PIANO FORTE ; boing an Ele- 
mentary Catechism for Beginners. By GEOBOE C. 
TAYLOR, Teacher of the Piano Forte, Harp uid TioUn. 
Prioe 75 cents. Usual deduction to the trade. For sale by 
F. J. HUNTINGTON, 28 Park How, New York. 
WU. D. SULLIVAN, Madison, Ga. 

MUSICAL NOTICE. 

T. nRICHER, Teacher of the Organ, Piano-Forte and 
Singing, having doted his connection as Organist of the Bow- 
doin Square Church, has removed to No. l^i Tremont Row, 
where he will be happy to receive applications for hia services 
as Organist and Teacher of Husie. Je 24 

HEWS* PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE:. 

THE MANUFACTURER Is In possession of numeroos teatl- 
monlals tnm distinguished uusical Professors, who have 
used the greatly Improved ACTION PIANO, commending It 
In high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurt of 
Music to an ezaminatk>n of its superiority, Is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 866 Washtngton St., Bottom. 
Apr. 10. tf 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER AND DEAIiER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 'Waablncton Street, Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TONED, ^ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 

MANUEL FEN0LL08A, 

PROFESSOR OP^ MUSIO. 

MUSIC-BOOM, No. 17 Obat'i Block, corner of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 

References. 
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There cnii be no iloubt, that ihe 
erally, ami those of ihe violin especially, the 
CoitcLLis, (Jemisianis, Tartikis, Pugsa- 
Kis mill othora, have contributed much to Iho 
projivM of composition. But, with the excep- 
tion of COBELLi, they have contributed only in 
indirect way, leu through their vrorks, than 



through the fact that they perfected and enlarged 
(he tneehaniam of the inslniments destined at a 
later lime to be used in the orchestra. By limit- 
ing themselves to the speciality of each instru- 
ment, removing a multitude oT material obstacles, 
ig the sum of the technical pOEislbil- 
, they paved the way to grand 
instrumental music ; (hey rendered arable the 
immeasurable Geld, which was first and so suc- 
cessfully cultivated by Emanuel Bach, Boc- 

^Vc must give a precise explanation of what 
ive understand by grand instrumental music. 
The two interests, which we have found in (he 
Opera, also divide instrumentnl nm^lc Into (wo 
essentially distinct branches. There is the con- 
cert kind, in which the attention of the hearer is 
directed In one principal part, (hat namely of the 
solo-player; and there is a music, in which the 
composer claims tho chief attention for himself, 
that is for the organic whole of a serious work, 
wrought out in all its parts. This is the grand 
instrumental music, considered as a kind, which 
we shall have occa^on to define better in the 
s.-.incl. 

For some time, composition and execution 
were seen to support each other and to advance 
abreast. It could not alwaj-s remain to; for 
though the roads ran parallel, the goals were 
placed at very unequal distances. As soon as 
the science of ctHnposilion had reached ilj high- 
est point, it forsook (be hne of ascent, which wiih 
the ladt century reached its termination, and 
turned back upon itself, thenceforth impercept- 
ibly descending. E; 
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side, progressing. Hence the unavoidable sequel 
in our day, that musical art in a certain respect 
has bad to re-travel (he whole route, which it had 
in another respect accomplished. 

Chronology, still corresponding with the gen- 
eral course of progress in the eigliteenth century, 
brings us finally to the most illustrious prince of 
music, the master and forerunner of the man 
who was to unite so many dynasties in one uni- 
versal monarchy. Every one of my readers will 
have guessed, that I mean Hayd.n. We speak 
not here of (he sublime old man, Ihe composer of 
the " Creation ; " for thii Haydn was a disciple of 
Mozart, who at an earlier time had been his 
pupil. We tipeak of Havdx in his youni-er 
years, to whom, young as he was, belonged Ihe 
glory of being called the father of instrumental 



music. This title, so well deserved in many 
ways, demands an historical explanation, without 
which the justice, done to Ha yds by his coil- 
temporaries and by posterity, must to my reader* 

In speaking of the organ and (he clavichord, 
we have already alluded to what BaCU and 
Ha.ndkl had done for these Instnimcnls. But 
there are also several overtures of Handel, 
which are commendable as orchestral composi- 
tions. Good insirmneutal music, then, existed 
even before IIaydx. Certainty ; but either (his 
music was nothing but an appendage (o public 
worshij), or, if it was secular, it kept for the most 
part within the limits of the fugued style. The 
finest overtures of IIasdel are' almost only in 
so I'ar valuable, as they remain fugues; and ihii 
is saying enough, since the]' lack every sort of 
dramatic character, such as is required by the 
o[iera or oratorio, which they precede. In the 
clavichord pieces of Bach, one feels still more 
the want of graceful and exprusiire melodi-s, if 
he excepts the melodies of the contra-dancee, 
Atteiaatules, Corrtnii, Oiguea, Sarabands and 
Minuets, which the great conirapunlisls incorpo- 
ralud into his learning, when he va* just in hli 
inilulgcnl humor towards human foibles. For 
the rest, these pieces appear destined for all time 
to form the breviary of composers and (he man- 
ual of pianists; and for this vorj- reason (hey will 
penetrate into (he sphere of musical enjoyment, 
in which a trim world seeks its own. Kven for 
chamber music they would be too diflicult and 
too serious. 

Instrumental music must have had another 
mission than to be studied and admired only with 
closed doori ; already had it known how to ac- 
quire for itself some popularity, and endeavored 
to keep even pace with the Opera. This ambi- 
tion seemed, too, in the beginning, under (he 
ausj.iccs of CouELLi, to succeed ; but it went 
utterly (o wreck through (he unskllfuluess of the 
followers of this happy master. CoiiKLLi'a bo- 
natai are, in their kind, what (he vocal music of 
ScAHLATTi was in itskind; they were almost 
classical works, and (hey stood far above llie or- 
chestra and chamber music, which tblloncd and 
prevailed until the lime of Buccill^KlM and 
Haydn. This epoch was a true interregnum of 
good instrumental music ; i(s miserable and quite 
Ibrgotlen productions prove both tho inipoiente 
of (he composers, and the erroneousncss of tho 
principles on which (hey depend. 
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The Italians had laid it down as a principle, 
that instrumental music, in its very nature, must 
be subordinate to vocal music ; — a view, which at 
that time was not and could not be disputed. 
Where both co-operate, the first must necessarily 
be subject to the second ; the instrumentists, skilful 
as they may have been, had not yet reached so 
independent a position, that they could rival the 
singers. On the other hand the contrapuntal 
music, even in (he land where it had been most 
Buccessfull^ cultivated, had even less to show in 
the department of instrumental music. A fugued 
chorus of Handel, a motet of Bach were far 
superior to the finest things, which these masters 
had written for the organ, the clavichord and the 
orchestra. In short, in the concert music, the 
human voice remained ever the most beautiful 
and most expressive of all instruments. From 
these facts it has been not without some show of 
reason concluded, that instrumental music with- 
out vocal accompaniment, and relying on its own 
resources, is only a surrogate of vocal music ; and 
that for this reason the instrumentists, like ser- 
vants without masters, like the lackeys in comedy, 
had to assume the manners of this absent master 
and to model their style of composition and of 
execution after the arias, duets and choruses in 
the Opera ; in a word, that they had to imitate 
the singers, so far as their feebler means per- 
mitted. Such were the maxims prevailing in 
Italy and consequently in all Europe, as one may 
see from all that is said upon this subject in the 
books of the eighteenth century, and especially 
in Rousseau's dictionary, the most respectable 
oi^n of the ultramontane views. The first con- 
sequence of this theory was, that every composer, 
who felt any talent, had his attention turned 
from this unhonored and subordinate department ; 
and that the instrumental music fell into the 
hands of people, who were personally convinced 
of their own mediocrity. The second conse- 
quence was, that this mediocrity in a department, 
to which discouragement or timidity drove them, 
still sank below itself. In this way the theory 
seemed only too well justified by practice. 

Even to this day imitation of the vocal style is 
recommended, both to those who compose, and 
to those who execute concert solos. Why not, 
since here the instrumentist takes the place of 
the singer? Under the fingers of a virtuoso the 
violin, the violoncello, the viola, the flute, the 
clarinet, the fagotto and the oboe produce a cav- 
atina with about as much soul, taste and method, 
as the most perfect singer. Nothing but words is 
wanting; but this deficiency the virtuoso will 
know how to offset through the means afibrded 
him by the compass of his three or four octaves, 
through a lavish use of fioriture and of tours de 
force ^ a richness, a variety of satisfactor}' and fin- 
ished passages, before which all the bravura of 
vocalization becomes pale. Paganini, it is well 
known, proposed a wager to Malibran, and 
like a gallant knight he offered to bring only the 
fourth part of his power into play, namely the G 
string alone, against a singer, who with an extra- 
ordinary compass of voice combined the most bril- 
liant bravura in our epoch. But it is known too, 
that the challenge was not taken up. Tiius we 
see, that even in concert music the instrumentist, 
though he imitates the singer, must do more than 
the singer. An Adagio of the violoncello must 
be something more than a Cantahile of the tenor, 
in order to equal this Cantahile ; and an Allegro 



of the violin something more than a bravura air 
of the soprano, to be as brilliant as this bravura 
air. If it were otherwise, if the instrument- 
ist limited himself to playing pieces practi- 
cable for the voice, he would naturally remain 
always inferior to the voice ; and for this reason 
the instrumentists of the eighteenth ccnturj*, 
whose mechanical means hanlly exceeded those 
of the singei"8 of their time, were not their rivals, 
but their doubles. Then at least the vocal style, 
which they employed in their capacity as soloists, 
was no more out of place, than it is to-day. But 
of what avail would it be to apply this style, 
these forms and phraseology of the Opera, to the 
classical orchestra and chamber music, where the 
interest turns from the individuals to the whole, 
from the performers to the composer? I will 
cite here the acute remarks, which Gerber 
makes upon this point in his Lexicon of Musi- 
cians, in the article an J. 8. Bach, one of the 
best in the work, and one of the few, the material 
of which has warmed up the compiling vein ot 
the indefatigable lexicographer even to the rea- 
soning point. Says he : 

" The style of composition, in which Melody 
reigned unlimited, had in the eighteenth century 
the upper hand, and finally extended to all kinds 
of music, including of course instrumental music. 
Since the composers at that time sought their 
ideal of melodic beauty and even the materials 
of their labor only in the songs of the theatre ; 
and since on the other hand these songs had to 
conform themselves to the situations of the poem, 
where the feelings to be expressed frequently 
change with every line; it followed, that the 
instrumental pieces of this pattern placed us in 
the situation of those, who hear an unknown 
opera arranged as quartet. You perceived 
nothing, but these heterogeneous, fragmentary 
and oddly contrasted ideas, resembling a rosary 
composed at hap-hazard of beads of all conceiva- 
ble sizes and colora." 

Yes, this motley mosaic, this succession of in- 
coherent melodies, as the programme of an action 
which does not exist, and which it does not en- 
able any one to understand, this librotto with 
blank pages, this adapted music, which is adapted 
to nothing, all this must have been very wretched! 
What persons of taste would not have preferred 
an opera music, which they understood, to a 
music without anv sort of meanin<r ? 

There lay the immense advantage, which at 
that time the dramatic composes had over the 
instrumentists. The former found the infallible 
level of the detailed plan for their labor marked 
out for them in the poem ; the latter were utterly 
without aim or compass. Since they had shaken 
off the yoke of the canonical counterpoint, they 
were wholly at a loss what to set about with their 
freedom. They did not dieam, that they, to 
enter the lists with the dramatic composers, had 
got to do entirely differently and infinitely more 
than these did ; that, to counterbalance the charm 
of speaking music, the exprt^ssion of the passions 
in tones, the combined pleasures of the eyes and 
of the soul, they had got to lift themselves to 
heights unattainable by the Opera ; that to the 
relative value of music applied to the drama, 
they had got to oppose an absolute or purely 
musical value, namely that whose character we 
have defined in treating of the Fugue. Till 
then however, the contrapuntists alone had been 
in a condition to afford an instrumental music 



intelligible without a programme, which was clear 
and significant through its own logic, which pru- 
dently economized its own stores, was continually 
shifting and always consistent with itself. It was 
not possible therefore, by following the steps of 
the theatrical composers, but only by adhering to 
the method of the fuguists, for the grand instru- 
mental music to enter upon that astonishing ca- 
reer, at whose goal is found the overture to the 
Zauberjlote (** Magic Flute"), and in which the 
science of composition seems even to have 
reached its end. But how was the melodic style 
to attain to the rationality and the strict unity of 
the Fugue, and yet preserve its independence, its 
charm, and the power and variety of its positive 
expression. Just there lies Haydn's secret 

Nothing in Art, any more than in Nature, 
forms itself by leaps and without some transition. 
Great classical masterpieces are always announced 
by some more or less brilliant beginnings, which 
have served to prepare the way for them. The 
application of the Fugue method to expressive 
melody, or in other words, the approximation of 
the two opposite extremes in music, offered in 
the nature of the case an unlimited field, and 
more degrees of ascent than any one musician 
alone could traverse. Haydn was neither the 
starting-point nor goal of the style of instrumental 
composition, which he brought to so high a pitch 
of perfection. Emanuel Bacd was his imme- 
diate predecessor and his pattern ; Bocciierini 
was his competitor, and Gluck, who was some 
twenty years older than he, composed the over- 
ture to ** Iphigenia in Aulis " at a time when he 
could owe Haydn nothing. 

Gluck was, so far as I know, the first, who 
wrote classical pieces for the orchestra in a style 
not fugued. By the term classical we under- 
stand here, as everywhere, works, which are not 
perishable, to whatever species they may belong 
and whatever character they may bear. Even 
the Piccinists in their arrogant contempt for in- 
strumental music confessed without difficulty, 
that Italy possessed no instrumental master, who 
could be compared with Gluck. They put a 
sort of pride in this confession. Every nation 
has its own peculiar genius, said Laharpe. To 
the French, dramatic art ; to the Italians, song ; 
to the Germans, instrumental music : Suum cui- 
que ! Gluck's portion, though by far the hum- 
blest in the opinion of this Aristarohus, was on 
the other hand the clearest of the throe, since the 
two others still disputed one another's claim. 
That of the French had already been disputed 
by the English and the Germans in behalf of 
Shakspeare; that of the Italians by Gluck 
himself, who maintained, that his tragic song was 
worth considerably more than theirs. 

In the overture to ** Iphigenia in Aulis," one of 
the true and oldest patterns of great instrumental 
music, we perceive but the first step in the imi- 
tation of the mode of treatment characteristic of 
the spirit of the Fugue ; it limits itself to intro- 
ducing unity and a clear meaning into the me- 
lodic work. Years have but added to the beauty 
of this masterpiece, which still sounds new to our 
ears ! What a mournful sublimity in the intro- 
duction, what majestic grandeur in the Allegro ! 
how happily motived in a musical point of view, 
and how admirably adapted to the oudine of the 
poem, is this mixture of warlike and pathetic 
thoughts, which uninterruptedly succeed and 
alternate with one another, as rapidly and closely 
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as the waves of a rushing stream ! Agamcmnon^s 
pride, Achilles' rage, Ipbigcnia's tears, all are ex- 
pressed in it. And what makes the merit of the 
picture ? The fact, that the emotions, to which 
the overture alludes, without individualizing them, 
express themselves, and could express themselves 
under the same forms on the stage. There is not 
a sentence in it, which resembles the vocal song ; 
not one, which seems to call the text to aid and 
make the programme necessary. Separate the 
overture from the opera, and let the hearer know 
nothing of the relations which connect them, and 
still the piece will preserve all the integrity of its 
musical signification. In intention it is applied 
music, in execution it is pure music. Neverthe- 
less, what sort of critical remarks would the mas- 
terpiece of Gluck excite at this day ? It would 
be objected to it, that it is too long, that is to say, 
rather monotonous. The overture to ** Don 
Juan" is r uch longer, and no one ever finds it 
too long. The reason is, that Gluck, who dealt 
sparingly with his thought, reproduced it contin- 
ually throughout the whole course of the work, 
afler the manner of the fuguists, and consequently 
made use in it of hardly any other principle than 
modulation. Such a means does not suffice in a 
work of this extent. Whether a phrase in the 
Tonic comes up again literally in the Dominant, 
or vice versd, it still remains always the same 
phrase. The ear, which becomes accustomed to 
it in the new key, perceives no difference. 
(OoDcltulon next wtek.) 
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Opera and Opera Hanagers in New Tork. 

[From Patn*m*s Monthly Magulnt.] 

There is the opera ! Dimes, thou Apollo of the 
boxes, does not tny heart beat a sort of overture 
of delight at the very sound of the word ? Ah 1 
you say, in that elegant lackadaisical manner 
which you alone know how to manage ; ah \ dear 
delightful Astor Place, how charming it was! 
What happ}', hanpy hours did I spend there, lan- 
guishing with Donizetti, flirting with Rossini, 
trembling with Mozart, deafened with Verdi, 
Truffi, Benedetti, Boeio, Beletti— names that, spell- 
like, conjure up visions of past delights I What 
delicious little boxes, what enchanting gosjtips, 
what nods and becks and wreathed smiles flew 
across the little house in which everybody knew 
everybody I It was heavenly, I tell you I 

But those times are past now, and the old As- 
tor is gone with them, and in its place a splendid 
edifice has sprung into existence, farther up. We 
cannot venture to predict the success of the Four- 
teenth street opera house, because to be connected 
with an opera enterprise appears to be as unlucky 
for those concerned, as it was to be the owner of 
the Seiian Horse, or to have a piece of Tholosan 
gold in one's pocket. 

But say you. Dimes, that notwithstanding all 
these terrible failures, opera managers appear to 
be a thrivinc race ? 

There's the miracle! The opera manager in 
the dull season rushes off to Europe to engage a 
troupe. He has just been utterly ruined by his 
last speculation, yet we find him taking a first 
class passage on board of a Cunarder, and drink- 
ing his Burgundy and (leisenheimer every day at 
dinner. After he has been cone a couple of 
months, indefinite rumors reach us through the 
medium of the press, of the great things that he 
has been doing ; the wonderful artists he has en- 
gaged, the extraordinary stratagems he was obliged 
to resort to in order to circumvent rival impre- 
sarios, who wanted to obtain possession of the cel- 
ebrated prima donna assoluta, Signora Chizzzzilini 
from the Teatro San Felice. It is also hinted that 
he has been obliged to pay the artists prodigious 
sums of money, as earnest for the continuance of 
their engagements, though where he got said 
moneys the public is not informed. Well in a 



month or m), the broken down and bankrupt man- 
ajrer returns per steamer in the very best health 
and spirits, and accompanied by the difTerent 
members of this new troupe. Ha ! at last the cam- 
pai>rn is about to be conducted with spirit. Every 
wall iscovcriMl with placards containing a glowing 

f^rospectns of the ensuing season. There are at 
east two dozen oporaH, never performed in this 
country, that are to be proilnced almost immii- 
diateiy, *' with new scenery, costumes and dcco- 
ration.s at an expense of several millions of dollai-s.*' 
The public is on the tip-toe of expectation, and 
ever}' one talks about the good time coming, and 
every one feels a sort of mental shower bath, when 
Im Sonuarnbula is announced for the first night. 
And Lfi Sonncwihula it is through the whole sea- 
son, with perhaits a slight sprinkling of Lucia just 
to freslien the people up a little. But they go, 
notwithstanding, with a goo<l naturcd pertinacity 
worthy of all praise, and listen to the choruses 
they know by heart, and the solos they could sing 
in their sleep, with a sort of trusting confidence 
that the manager will perform his promises yet. 
The season draws to a close. Notwithstanding 
the fact of the house having been full nearly every 
night, it is whispered dolefully that the manager, 
poor fellow, is again ruined. One or two of the 
chief artists get suddenly indisposed on the even- 
ing of the performance, and the tickets are re- 
turned. It leaks out however, that the real cause 
was a rebellion on the part of the tenor, who was 
owed three weeks' salary, and who peremptorily 
refused to sing until he was paid. Every one 
pities the poor bankrupt manager, and when it is 
announced on the bills, that, as a close to the sea- 
son and a chance for the impresario to redeem 
himself, the Grand Opera of " The Titans " will 
be produced, ** with new and appropriate ticenery, 
magnificent costumes, and corgeous effects at an 
expense of — Heaven knows how many — thousands 
of dollars," the public, one and all, determine to 
support the enterprising manager. " The Titans " 
is pro<luced — the scenery isn't much, certainly, for 
managers here seem to labor under an impression 
that as long as the scenery is " new," it does not 
matter in the least about its being good — and the 
house is filled night after night to suffocation. 
After a splendid run of about twelve nights, the 
public is astounded to hear that the manager is 
again ruined, and the opera no more. The sing- 
era have not been paid their salarie.«i, and there 
are newspaper feuds between the debtor and his 
creditors. The manager is d^oU. He has lost 
everything and must begin life over again, and as 
a preparation for so doing, starts for his elegant 
country house on the Hudson, where he enjoys 
every luxury that money can give him. After a 
pleasant rest, he starts again for Europe, pays 
more prodigious sums of money, returns with an- 
other orilliant troupe of artists, "manages again, 
and is again undone." 

Now, neither of us. Dimes, has any objection 
whatever to an impresario making his fortune, but 
he really must not make it at the expense of the 
public. As long as he gives us an equivalent for 
our money we do not care if he pockets what is 
over. He has a right to be well paid for his trouble 
and we are willing to pay him. But we do hope 
that when our Academy of Music does open, that 
we shall see operas produced there in a different 
style from those wretched things, mechanically 
speaking, that were palmed off on the public at 
Niblo's and Castle Garden last season. Who does 
not remember the one oak-tree at the old Astor 
Place House ? No matter what was the opera, 
that inevitable tree made its appearance. It 
shaded Norma or concealed Donna Elvira with 
equal indifference. It represented a forest or 
a garden with the same audacity, and yet 
every opera-goer was familiar with every painted 
furrow on its canvas trunk. We have had quite 
enough of this sort of thing, Dimes. Most of us 
have seen the great EuroT)ean theatres, and know 
how things are managed tnere. There are plenty 
of capabilities in our future Academy of Music for 
the production of any opera on a suitable scale. 
The stage, although not as deep as it might be, is 
amply large enough for scenic effects, and in in- 
tenor beauty of form, we do not think it will be 
surpassed by any theatre in the world. A good 



company, a trained orchestra, a conscientious 
niancagement, prices not too low, and you, Dimes, 
in the boxes with your velvet waistcoat and opal 
buttons, are all we lack to make the Fourteenth 
street Opera House a permanent success. 



Weber*8 Music. 

(Chorley** "Modem QermAn Uivic") 

To Beethoven might have belonged the " Lear," 
and the " Othello," and the " Macbeth " of Shak- 
speare ; but to Weber, such dramas of romantic 
fantasy as the " Winter's Tale," ♦* Cymbeline," 
and ** The Tempest." He was, what Hogg de- 
lighted to call himself, " the king of the moun- 
tain and faery school." — His is music instinct 
with the spirit of that olden time, when there 
were omens whispered in the woods and battles 
foretold by the blood-red phantoms that bran- 
dished their arms and waved their banners in the 
West. The fancy of it is not untinctured with 
superstition ; the hue upon it is either the pearly 
light of Dream-land, or that gorgeous tint 
which streams through some blazoned window 
garnished ** with many a quaint device I " Not 
only have his airs and melodies a costume — ^in 
their merriment their is an echo of the elemental 
world, as well as in their sadness an appeal to 
Man's inner heart Every thing in Nature 
that is wildest and blithest — the laughing of 
brooks as they leap from stone to stone, the 
glancing of early sunshine over the ocean when 
Its waters are curled by the blithest of autumn 
breezes, the ecstacy of birds in the full enjoy- 
ment of life and summer — has a part and a re- 
flection in Weber's livelier music. 

Child of Romance! how varied was thy skill ! — 

Now, Btenling forth in airy melody, 

Such as the west wind breathes along the sky, 
When golden evening lingers on the hill ; 
Now, with some fierce and startling chord didst ohill 
The blood to ice, and bathe with dew the brow; 

Anon, thou didst break forth in brilliant flow 
Of wild rejoicing, such as well might fill 

The bright sea-chambers where the mermaids pHiy; 
All elemental sonnds thoa didst control; 

I'he roar of rocking bonghs, — the flash of spray, — 
The earthquake's muttered threat— the thunder's roll. 
Scattering, like toys, their changes through thy lays, 
Till wonder could no more, and rapture silenced praise.* 
• <* OarUnd of HotleUns." 



A Yonng Lady's View of the New Copyrighl 

Law. 

To the Editor of the London Musical World. 

Dear Sir, — I caimot tell you how delighted ] 
am with the sudden cheapness of Music. I Douzh) 
Mario*s beautiful *^ Donna e Mobile " for one shil- 
ling only this morning — and there's a shop in Ox 
fora Street where you can buy Mendelssohn'; 
Mu.sic by the quire and sheet. Just like note pa 
per. I don't know what is the reaF meanfng o 
the music-sellers being so very liberal, but froD 
what every one says I suppose it has something t 
do with all the fuss in the House of Lords, am 
about which you have been writing such very lon^ 
articles. I can't make head or tail of them, ei 
cept this, that it is thought that musical men ar 
very immoral, and Government says that they ar 
not to be encouraged, and so nobody is to pa 
them for anything they compose. It is certainl 
rather hard on the poor foreigners, but I hop 
Government won't prevent them from giving t 
lessons too, because, if so, how are we to lear 
singing? and what will become of the poor men 
I am sure the Italian gentleman who has give 
me lessons in singing for two years at school, is 
most harmless, kind, and gentlemanly man. B 
smiles so sweetly — he would not hurt a fly — muc 
less a woman. He always gave me about twent 
of his Romances eveir quarter, and now I must 
pay him for them, f apa will be very please 
oecause he used to say the bills were so heavj 
but what will the poor Signer do, if bis lessoi 
are stopped, too ? If one girl, twelve years ol 
runs away with her music-master, is that any re 
son why all the rest should sufler ? But I knc 
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iiis is the reason why thft House of Lonls won't 
How composers to be paid, so that they may keep 
way alio^ctlicr. Now, dear Mr. Editor, I hope 
ou will write a pretty article in defence of for- 
i;;n composers and music-masters. Ahhoup:h I 
ui very ^lad to buy music so cheap, and to have 
11 D*AU)eit's beautiful walzes at half-price, I am 
cry sorry that the composers should become poor 
nd shabby. It will be very unpleasant if Mr. 
(lumen thai should be obli(j;ed to come to our 
L'hool and ^ive his lessons in corduroys, because 
e is not allowed to sell his music. I am, dear 
Ir. Editor, Yours, ytxy sincerely, 

Amelia Vinino. 
Regent's Park, Aug. 28. 
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THREE OOLOR6. 
From Ahastabius Giunr. 

lolors three I loved and cherished, fondlier than all 

earthly good, 
V^armlier than the light of vision, than the throbbing 

heart's warm blood I 
Vhitk, the first; it was the color of my father's silver 

hair; 
lED, the second ; like twin roses were the cheeks that 

graced my fair! 
Lnd the third, the grekn of meadows : meadows % hori- 

ion spanned, 
rloriou^ mantle of thy mountains, Hellas sweet, my na- 
tive land! 
LII the three thou hast extinguished, barbarous, god- 

ir.sulthig foe I 
•tained my father's locks of silver, and in cold blood laid 

him low ! 

f anacled my loved one, stealing from her cheek the rosy 

red, 
Sampled down my country's greenness, sowing dost 

end death instead, 
lut I still bold dear those colors, dearer far than earthly 

good, 
<ove them warmlier than eyelight, warmlier than the 

heart's warm blood I 
Whxit^ the first; two white-robed lilies blooming now 

abovA those graves, 
V^here the relics of my loved ones rest from life's tem- 
pestuous waves ! 
Itd^ the second ; mthless murderer, blood of thine and of 

thy raoe I 
lrt«n^ the third ; the waving verdure o'er my heart's 

last resting place! 

rhis wise spake the youthful hero, standing where his 

loves lay cold, 
^nd a tear— the last one haply— pearling, fell upon their 

mould, 
lonnd him death and desolation ! horror's myriad shapes 

revealed I 
^nd Willi desperate joy the warrior bounds to Hellas' 

bloody field! 
railing, dreams the son of freedom how his love has won 

its prize. 
)'er his grave the circling colors greet his dim, prophetic 

eyes, 
ilood of Turks, a rich, red current, moistens all his 

grave mound's green ; 
rhere next spring, in beauty blooming, is the white- 
robed lily seen I c. t. b. 

I ^ > 

Truulat«d for this Journal. 

Sentences from Bobert Schumann. 

On hearing Music tbith the Score before one. 

Seeing a young musical student at a rehearsal 
►f the eighth symphony of Beethoven zealously 
■eading from the score, Eusebius remarked: 
^That must be a good musician!" — **By no 
neans I " said Florestan ; " he is the good musi- 
!ian, who understands a piece of music without 
he score, and a score without the music. The 
!ar must have no need of the eye, and the eye 
10 need of the (outward) ear." — ^** A high re- 



quirement," exclaimed master Raro, "yet I 
praise thee for it, Florestan ! " 



After the D minor ( Choral) Symphony. 

I am like the blind man, who stands before the 
Strasburg Cathedral, and who hears its bells, but 
cannot find the entrance. Leave me in peace, 
young people, I understand mortal speech no 
more. — Voigt. 

Who will scold the blind man, if he stands be- 
fore the Minster and knows not what to say ? 
Enough that he devoutly lifts his hat when the 
bells ring out alofl. — Eusebius. 



Mannerism is disagreeable enoucrh in the ori- 
ginal, to say nothing of the imitators (Spohr and 
his scholars). 

The emptiest head can hide itself behind a 
Fugue. Fugues are affairs only of the greatest 
masters. 

The cultivated musician will be able to study a 
Kaphael's Madonna with the same profit, that a 
painter does a Mozart's symphony. Nay more : 
to the sculptor every player becomes quiet nature, 
while to the latter the former's works become 
living forms; to the painter, the poem turns to 
picture, and the musician turns the picture into 
tones. 

It is hard to believe that a peculiarly Romantic 
School can be formed in Music, seeing that Music 
is romantic in itself. 

The mass like masses. 



Nothing worse can happen to a man, than to 
be praised by a booby. 

About Changes in Compositions. 
Oflen two readings are of equal worth. — Eu- 

SEB. 

But the original is commonly the better of the 
two. — Raro. 

He who is very anxious to preserve his origin- 
ality, is already on the point of losing it. 



Few of the most decided works of genius have 
become popular (Don Giovanni) 

Cheerful serenity, repose, grace, the char- 
acteristics of the antique works of Art, are also 
those of the school of Mozart. As the Greek 
portrayed his thundering Jove with a serene 
countenance, so Mozart also wields his lightnings. 




Enffland. 

The Norfolk and Norwich Musical Festival commenced 
on the 12th and closed on the 16lh of this month. The 
day performances Included Beethoven's " Service " 
(Mass, we presume) in G; Rossini's SlabatMaierf Mey- 
erbeer's 9l8t Psalm; and the oratorios of the " Creation," 
" Elgah," and the " Messiah." There were to be three 
grand Miscellaneous Concerts in the eveninf!9, including 
Handel's '* Acis and Galatea," and selections from the 
works of Mozart, Spohr, Weber and others. The prin- 
cipal singers announced were: Mmes. Bosio (her name 
stands always first since Grisi came away), Clnni No- 
vello and Castellan : Mme. Weiss and Miss Dolby; 
Messrs. Gardoni, Reichardt, Sims Reeves, BcIIetti, Weiss 
and Lablache. The band and chorns were to co 'sist of 
400 performers, with Benedict as Cooductor. 

LiVEBFOOL.— St. George's Hall was to be opened on 



the 18th with a performance of the " Afcwiah," followed 
by oratorios on the two following mornings, and miscel- 
laneous evening concerts. Sir Henry Bishop conductor. 
Bludame Anna Thillon has arrived after an absence of 
three years in the United States. 

Mancii KSTBR. — The musical season has fairly begun ; 
but great disappointment was caused by the illness of 
Sophie Cruvclli, who was to have Aung at a preliminary 
concert at Concert Hall, also at the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety. — The Manchester and Salford Sncrod Harmonic 
Society have been rehearsing the " Creation." Cruvclli 
and Tamberlik haroboen singing at the Theatre Royal in 
Norma^ Emani^ Ottlhf Fidtlio^ &c. 

Leedb. — The first concert of the season will be a 
complimentary one to J. L. Hatton, the composer, classi- 
cal pianist, and funny song singer, well known iu this 
country. 

Oermany* 

MuNTcn. — M. Hector Berlioz, who was sent here as 
correspondent for the Journal des Dtbats^ during the Ex- 
hibition, intend* having some of his compositions per- 
formed in a scries of concerts. The General Music di- 
rector, Herr Lachner, is on leave of abhctice. During 
the musiwil season, two prand concerts and one or two 
classical operas will be given every week. The concerts 
of the HofCapelle will shortly commence. Mme. .Icnny- 
Lind-Goldschmidt and Herr Otto Goldschroidt have ar- 
rived. 

GorjOOME. — One of the first novelties at the theatre will 
be the new opera, Dtr ^rfeocnt, music by Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller, and words by Herr Roderick Benedix. According 
to report, the next production will be a very snccessful 
quodHbtt opera, founded on an old Cologne tradition, dra- 
matized by a local amateur. 

A private note from our " Diarist" (from whom our 
readers will soon hear in full) gives us a most tan- 
talizing list of one week's musical opportunities in Ber- 
lin. "There have been given at the OfKjra house, 
beside ballets, Aubcrs's splendid scenic " Fairy Lake" 
(Fecnsee,) and Meyerbeer's PntpheteJ'* Leibig has given 
his weekly Saturday concert with this progmmme : Over- 
ture to T^granes^ by Righini; Andante from Haydn; 
Overture to Ltt deux JoumetSy Chcrubini ; Ninth Sym- 
phony, (!) Beethoven; Overture to Coriotiiwugy Beetho- 
ven; and Mozart's Sj'mphony in E fiat; — and all for five 
silver groschen, i. e. ttotlce-and-a-hitlf centi ! Two other 
theatres have been giving smaller operas, Sonnftmbulaf 
etc., and the Dom Choir sang on Sunday. We are to 
have Dan Juan on Friday next ! " 

" According to the best information I could get in Bre- 
men, Schumann's condition is still very critical. I am 
afraid our rejoicings over his recovery came too soon." 

An interesting lecture was given lately in the Theatre 
Royal, by Herr Sudre, to a numerous audience, includ- 
ing Prince Karl, a great number of officers and musicians, 
and several artistic and scientific notabilities. The lec- 
ture described an invention of Herr Sndre, called TWe- 
/lAonte, or Ttlegraphie acouitique^ which is a system of 
employing music in the symbolical corainQnicntion of 
messages, especially militarv. All the combinutions of 
the diatonic scale {do^ re, mi^faf nAj la^ «',) simple rhyth- 
mical relations, (for signaU with drums and trumpets,) 
as well as the usual musicid notation, are pres.<«ed into the 
service. For military purposes a much greater variety 
of signals is thus obtained. The audience were surpris- 
ed and delighted at the experiments. 

Baden Baden. — On Friday evening, the 25lh, a con- 
cert was given at the Kursaal— in the Salon de» Flevrt^ 
as it is called — by Miss Arabella (xoddard, who was as- 
sisted by M. Vi'vier (horn,) Sig. Bazzini (violinj and 
Mdlle. C. Fischer (vocalist.) A more brilliant and fash- 
ionable audience was never seen in the Maiaun de Qm' 
vtraativn^ which M. Benazet has rendered so attractive 
that all the *' eaux" and " spas" of Germany, France, 
and Belgium (including Austria and the Tyrol,) put to- 
gether, sink into in^ignincance by the side of Baden-Ba- 
den. The whole of the first row of seats, near tlie piano- 
forte, was occupied by duchesses and dukes, princesses, 
princes, ambassadors, etc. Among these was the Prin- 
cess Hohenlohe, who sometime since was on a visit to 
Queen Victoria in England, and the Grand Duke of Ba- 
den, who sets up for a connoisseur. The fir^t thin^ ia 
the programme was the Strenadte Rondo Gwjtfso of Men- 
delssohn, which Miss Ambella G<Kldard phiyed to perfec- 
tion, the orchestra accompanying her well. This fine 
and very difiicult composition wa« probably unknown 
to every one present, the members of the oi-chesini in- 
cluded; but it was very much admired and completely 
successful. Miss Goddard next played Weber's Jnvila- 
tion a la Vabe with infinite grace and spirit; and lastly a 
bt/uqutt. so to say, of three charming little pieces— a Litd 
ohnt Wwtt of 'Mendelssohn, the A flat Lnpi'Ompiu of 
Chopin (No. 30 of his works,) and Charles Mayer'« F'unr 
tninty all of which afforded the highest possible gratifica- 
tion. More e'cgant playing united to purer expression 
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and more unerrlnp; execntion than this 3'onng lady*« ]m« 
nirelybecii lieiircl. The connoinseui's here were cnclinnt- 
ed with her, and the pianists themselves nolens <io. One 
of the latter, M. Pixis, who was present, paid her many 
hearty cotnplimeDts. 

Milan. — The ddbut of our young Boston contralto is 
thus reported in a letter to the I^ndon Afusical IVorldj 
dated Milan, Anrr. 26: — 

Beyond a few concerts and benefits at the theatres, 
at which a mi^cellaneouH selection composed of acts of 
varions operas is servecl up to the public, wo have posi- 
tively nothinp; to reconl. We must mention, however, 
the first appcariince of a new Knglish ( !) conlraUn, Miss 
Adklaidk Piiiij.iiN, who made her JeOut at a concert, 
when she san.u Arsjice's cnvoUnn^ ** Ah I quel giorno," 
fn»m Semirnmule^ and created a furore. 1 Ins yoimp ar- 
tist posHcsses n voice of po(K| quality, powerful.and sym- 
pathetic. Her style is not yet fini^hoil, but she holds* out 
promise for the future, and with proper training I have 
no doubt will take a high position. Miss Phillips repeat- 
ed the cmxitina at a second concert given for the mana- 
ger's benefit, as also the duet with Assur, In both of 
which she was much applauded.— Balfc has finished his 
new 0|)er«, entitled H Duca eil U Pittore, the libretto by 
Piave, which is to be represented during the autumnal 
season at Trieste. He will then proceed to Turin to com- 
plete .'mother opera, Fm SauUero, wliich ho is engaged to 
write for the Royal Theatre at Mncerata. The season of 
the fair commenced with Venli's Tromtore^ the princi- 
pal parts being sustained by Madame Boccabadati and 
Signori Coliva and Contedihi. At Turin, the new opera 
by Sig. Gagnonic, Amori et Trapj)ole^ was given on the 
19th instiuit, and warmly applauded. 

Florence. — The Florence papers state that the au- 
tumnal season will open at the Pergola with Madame 
Borghi-Mamo in the Barbiere. The second opera will be 
Verdi's Traviata^ with Madame Cortesi and Slgnor Fra- 
schini. Report also sjieaks of a new opera by Signer 
Capecelatro. At the Teatro-Pagliano two new operas 
will be produced, one by Signer Capecelatro, entitled 
David Itictio, which has already been performed at the 
Scala at Milan; and one by S'ignor Biagi, of Florence, 
entitled Gomuleo di Cbnhca, The first new opera to be 
produced at the Argentina will be DonizettPs Don Sebns- 
ttaw, the second, Meyerbeer's Jioberto U Diavolo. The 
prima donna is Madame Monti. The comp< sition of the 
trottpe engaged for the Teatro-Pagliano at Florence is as 
follows;— Soprani, Me«dames Alaimo, Biava, and Abba- 
' dia; contralto, Madame Boccolini; tenors, Signori Land! 
and Arrigoni; baritones, Signori Amodio, Barili, and Mo- 
rili; bav, Slgnor Domenechi, together with three second 
women, two 2nd tenors, two 2nd basses, and forty-eight 
chorus. The dansenses are Mesdnmes Borretta, Lavagi, 
and Santalicante- Frisco, Messrs. Mochi, Durant, Frisco, 
an<l Capozzi. The musical composers are Verdi, who 
will produce two operas, II ViscardeUo and // Trovnlore, 
and Signer Bnttista who will bring out his ErmeUnda, 
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Modem German Music. 

One of the most entertaining and instructivo 
bools concerning Music, ever written in the En- 
glishlanguage, or perhaps in any language, is one 
recertly published in London, from which we 
have already made some interesting extracts, and 
entitUd ^' Modem German Music ; Recollections 
and Oiticisms," by Henby F. Chorley. It is 
in pait a reproduction of the author's earlier 
work, published in 1841, under the title of ** Mu- 
sic and Manners in France and North Germa- 
ny ; " — a work to which we have felt indebted 
for not a little stimulus and guidance in the pur- 
suit of a truer acquaintance with the great mas- 
ters of the Tone Art. But the two elegantly 
printed voltmes of the present work contain also 
much new natter ; for Mr. Chorley tells us that 
since that tiun he has again and again visited 
Germany, " always, in such visits, looking to one 
and the same object of interest — always endea- 
voring to complete my knowledge of the state of 
musical creation, performance and artistic life," 
as they existed previous to what he calls "the 
year of confusion, 1848." He has re-written ma^ 
ny chapters, but has modified no judgments, it 
having been his fortune "to undergo very few 



conversions with regard to ]Music and its mas- 
ters." 

Few men are better qualified to write on Mu- 
sic, from the aesthetic point of view, and for the 
unlearned public, than Chorley. His criticisms 
for many years in the London Athenaiuniy have, 
in spite of their strong spice of individual prvju- 
diccs, been the most acute, appreciative, well rea- 
soned and instructive of any oftered by the En- 
glish press. His musical experience has been im- 
mense. Familiar with everything of note that 
has been performed or composed in our times ; a 
zealous student of the classics of the Art ; eager- 
ly upon the watch also for all new things ; the in- 
timate of artists and composers ; placed for many 
years in a position where he has had to note and 
fathom the whole tide of music as it sets so stron<r- 
ly every year through London ; and, not content 
with that, pursuing the acquaintance with each 
kind of music, each composer, to the peculiar 
work upon the continent where it is most at home 
and may be heard in all its genuine perfection, 
with its own atmosphere, as far as possible, about 
it, — his whole life has educated him to the func- 
tions of a general reporter and exponent of the 
musical movement of the age. To this he adds 
the advantage of a large literary culture, and a 
nervous, vigorous, and often picturesque and elo- 
quent style. 

The narrative portions of the book are full of 
glow and sprightliness ; the description of scenes 
and persons graphic and ofttimes humorous. You 
feel that there is a foundation of real enthusiastic 
love of Nature and of Art at the bottom of it all, 
which makes you ready to forgive bis habitual 
severity and crossness upon certain subjects. If 
he has no patience with some of the new direc- 
tions into which musical Art has seen fit to strike, 
in this our restless, novelty-seeking and adventu- 
rous age, it is because he so truly loves the im- 
mortal truth and beauty of the models, which 
long since inspired him, and whose charm can 
never be exhausted. Just we cannot think ho al- 
ways is ; but what he says is always genuine, al- 
ways thoughtful and discriminating. 

The book before us is the carefully digested 
record of an enthusiastic music-lover's tour 
through Germany, in search of all the finest op- 
portunities of hearing music, of meeting musical 
celebrities, and studying the character and man- 
ners of a most musical people, eked out with the 
later observations of an of course somewhat more 
fastidiously critical experience. But it is just 
this mixture of fresh spontaneous enthusiasm, 
and of critical severity, which makes a principal 
charm of the book. Its contents are various, 
and the list of topics appetizing to the amateur 
of music. First he takes us to the Brunswick 
musical festival in 1839, where all the stir and 
bustle of the occasion, all the peculiarities and 
grotesqueness of German life are sketched in in- 
cidentally with a vivid and a oving pencil. The 
musical feature of those three days was the con- 
ductorship and the piano playing and the artistic 
sway and magnetism of Mendelssohn. And it is 
with Mendelssohn also, the last days of Mendels- 
sohn, that the book ends. We have already 
copied largely from these passages. Chorley, 
like all musical Englishmen now-a-days, is swal- 
lowed up in Mendelssohn, and swears by him iu 
his impatience of such newer lights as Schu- 
mann, Wagner, Berlioz and Liszt. But his ad- 
miration is genuine and does not smack of so 



much bigotr}*, as that of many English Mendel 
sohnians, who seem to wish to appropriate tli 
god of their idolatry to their own nation, as 
England had picked up and cherished " the stor 
which the builders (his own countrymen) ha 
rejected." Verily the Germans must be rauc 
amused ! 

Next he takes us into the Harz region, and d( 
scribes the scenery of the Broekon, and his ei 
counters with travelling German burschen aji 
their noisv revels : and tells the ori<rin and histoi 
of the Liederta/eln societies, and expatiates c 
the beauties of the German part-songs and the 
good influence ; — all in the liveliest manner. 

Arrived in Berlin he hears and discourses c 
the Freijuch'dtz and the genius of Weber, tall 
pretty plainly about the boasted German prira 
donnas, recalls the history of the Opera ther 
with happy characterizations both of the classic; 
and of the clap-trap schools that have from tin 
to time reigned upon its stage; and above al 
gives an admirable critical appreciation of tb 
operas of Gluck. 

Dresden furnishes such texts as Weber's Ei 
ryanlhej which he describes at length ; the orga 
playing of old Johann Schneider ; and the Strang 
theories and stranger operas of Richard Wagne: 
whom he cannot abide, charging even the ovei 
ture to TannMuser with thinness of instrument! 
tion, and the whole music of the piece with nois 
ness and dulness, although he by no means denic 
him merit as the poet of his own plots. Yet w 
cannot but think Mr. Chorley prejudiced an 
obstinately determined to know not Wagner nc 
anything that smacks of what is called " Youn 
Germany." Of Robert Schumann he ca 
scarcely speak in passing without uttering som 
outrageous thing. This is the more strange 
since on so many themes his criticism is so ger 
erously, if severely just Thus the entire chaf 
ter which he devotes to the music of Spohi 
appears to us a model of sound criticism, an 
points out the whole rationale of that learned bi 
manneristic composer's at first fascinating, bi 
soon cloying charm* 

At Weimar he talks of Hummel ; at Leipsi 
he describes the Gewandhaus Concerts, and con 
pares Bach and Handel, with an English leanin 
to the latter. He is at Bonn at the Becthove 
festival ; at Vienna he is eloquent about Beethc 
ven and Franz Schubert; nor could his book b 
about modern German music and not full of thcsi 
its master spirits, any more than the play ( 
Hamlet could be performed with the part < 
Hamlet left out. The lover of Beethoven wi 
find a thousand things of interest in these chaf 
ters. 

But it is useless to try to follow the author her 
through such a bewildering wealth of topic 
sweet to souls baptized into the sacred lov 
of symphony and song. Sufi&ce it to sa^ 
almost all the notabilities of modern Germa: 
music figure in these pages. Most of them ar 
presented in a genial and appreciative light; bu 
iu some cases pei'sonal antipathies appear to blin< 
the writer. On Wagnerism, we may not full; 
judge him here, not having oui^selves heard. Bu 
we have heard Lind and Sontag sing ; we hav 
heard them both sing Mozart's heavenly melodies 
such as the Deh vieni from his Figaro ; and we ar 
surprised to hear Mr. Chorley charge the Lin< 
with singing them in a sophisticated, over-orna 
mented manner, while Mme. Sontag alone gavi 
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them in their purity and in their heartfelt sim- 
plicity. Here the comparison was certainly pre- 
cisely the reverse. 

But our chief end in thus dwelling upon Mr. 
Chorley's book was to induce our rcailcrs to pro- 
cure and read it ; and to sugjrest to some of our 
own publishers whether it might not prove a pood 
speculation, as it would certainly be a public be- 
nefit, in this musically curious community, to re- 
print it in less costly volumes here. 



William Mason's Croncerts. 

Mr. Mason, as our readers are alrea<1y inform- 
ed, commences his career here in his native city, — 
bis first concert being fixed for Tuesday evening, 
October 3d. This from the necessity of the 
3a80 will take place in one of the large music 
balls, to accommodate the numbers who will of 
course desire to welcome him and to witness his 
]^but at home ; although in such a hall the artist 
bas to sacrifice somewhat of the effect of his in- 
strument. It is hoped, however, that on his re- 
turn from his first concert tour our young towns- 
man will contribute his part to the sum of those 
more select and classical chamber concerts, whirh 
constitute the best part of our musical seasons. 
Why will not he and others of our most accom- 
plished pianists, who have a true sentiment for 
A.rt, and who know how to interpret the true tone- 
poems, combine their forces some time in a series 
3f historical specimens and illustrations of the 
beat composers for the piano, from Bach and Han- 
sel gradually down to Liszt and Chopin, and the 
most modern ? We certainly have an audience 
af a few hundreds who would eagerly seek in- 
struction and rare entertainment in such a course. 
We propose it as a problem to our pianists, ready 
ind able as they are to do a good thing, and who 
weW know that <*star" concerts of piano music, 
n large halls, for any length of time, are not a 
;ood thing, cither for public taste or private pro- 
it. There is another of our young townsmen 
iust returned, Mr. J. C. D. Parker, who, from 
ill accounts is also a yery competent pianist of the 
lolid, classical school. And there is Mr. Drrsel, 
ioon expected back, who by all the best faculties 
>f an artist, Axerted in the most genuine and in- 
ipiring modes of Art for the two winters past, has 
nade it impossible for us henceforth to hold such 
locial communings with Beethoven and Mendels- 
ohn and Chopin without thought of him. And 
here is Mr. Trenkle, and others whom we need 
lot name. 

But to return to the matter in hand. Mr. Ma- 
on's programme is not yet entirely settled ; but we 
:an assure our readers that it will include a rare 
variety, so as exhibit all the strength and delicacy, 
ill the bravura and poetry and feeling of his play- 
Qg. Among the pieces contemplated are a So- 
lata of Beethoven ; some impromptu, notturno, 
•r ballad of Chopin ; a fugue of Handel ; one or 
wo fantasias of "the prodigious school," such as 
hat on the Prophtte, or the Hungarian fantasy 
>y Listz; dreamlike little fancies by Schumann ; 
he " Winter's Tale," a rhapsody by Dreyscliock ; 
ome of the elegant productions of Stephen llel- 
3r ; besides something original. The programme 
nil appear next week. Meanwhile we take 
ileasure in presenting the following communica- 
ion. It will be recognized as from a source 
rhose commendation in such matters has always 
arried weight with it in this community ; as from 
ne who many years presided over the organiza- 



tion which was so eiTei-tual in inspiring the first 
love for Beethoven's symphonios and for all great 
instrumental music in tliiscity, and who from long 
and active interest in music as an educational 
matter among ns, may juistly hail these brilliant 
fruits of seed sown years a<io. 

WTT.T.1AM MASON. 

We observe a concert is announced to be given 
by one of our own race of musicians ; a Boston 
boy, who, from infancy, has lived in an atmos- 
phere of music, and who after acquiring all which 
natural impulse and home education could give, 
has spent some years in perfecting his knowledge 
and skill under the best instruction that Europe 
could afford. All this, to be sure, would be of 
little avail without the inspiration of original tal- 
ent, and that devotion to ideal excellence, which 
are as necessary to perfection in musical art, as is 
a certain peculiar, delicate, nervous organization. 
But it will he a source of mingled pride and 
pleasure to Bostonians to observe and to proclaim 
the rare accomplishment of Mr. William Mason 
in the brilliancy and etfect with which he touches 
the piano. 

There is a peculiar propriety In having an artist 
of our own, to display the merits of instruments 
made here with such perfection as to yield to no 
superior. Our manufacturers can challenge Eu- 
rope in the trial of excellence ; and there will be 
but one who would seriously contest their claims. 
Erard is the only man who can dispute the supe- 
riority of our Chickerings, Hallet and Davis, and 
others, who are an honor to our city, and who 
exemplify our progress in the manufacture of mu- 
sical instruments. In this state of things it is 
productive of no small pleasure, from the mere 
perception of the fitness of thingn, that a Boston 
player should be found adequate to give the best 
efl'ect to the best instruments ; and all who attend 
the concert announced by .Mr. Mason will, we are 
satisfied, be convinced that in the most important 
qualities of piano-forte concert playing, we have 
never had a performer here, who coulJ carry 
away the victory from him. This, we are well 
aware, sounds like very extravagant praise, not 
to say pufllng. But we are perfectly willing to 
appeal to the decision of competent critics, aHer 
his first public performance. We have never 
heard such delicacy and clearness, mingled with 
such brilliancy and volume of tone from the piano, 
as when we listened to him. We have heard the 
sentiment of Kossowsky^s delicate imagination, 
the somewhat dry accuracy of Rakeman, the 
noisy rattle of De .Meyer, the lively and beautiful 
spirit of Jael ; — but for variety of effect, for the 
combination of desirable qualities, for power, and 
softness, clearness and rapidity, liquldness and vig- 
or, we think Mr. Mason will be appreciated by our 
public more highly than either of the very emi- 
nent players we have named. 

We are aware that praise awarded beforehand 
is apt to prejudice the public against the applicant 
for its favor, rather than for him ; and we prove 
our self-reliance, perhaps, rather than our discre- 
tion, in expressing an opinion which can derive 
weight only from general agreement. But we 
take the risk without the slightest misgiving ; and 
if Mr. Mason does not proiluce the effect we pro- 
phecy for him, we will never undertake again to 
predict a decision of the Boston public, e. a. 8. 



Poems. 6v Thomas William Farsoxs. Boston: 
Ticknor,'Rced &. Fields. 

With this polite and nnpretending ^e, a new min- 
strel comes before ns, just as the falling leaves, too 
early smitten, begin to warn the forest warblers off to 
warmer climes. Nor do his songs belie the promise 



of his most arhane address. His are no " wood notes 
wild." He wooes our ears with strains on wliich our 
English Cowley or tlio world's Horace would have 
smiled. No modem mockery shall forbid the fine old 
commendation which rose to our lips when we laid 
down this volume. " These are the poems of a gen- 
tleman and a scholar." Such indeed tlicy arc. Is 
that faint praise ? Alas for the age which thinks it 
so ! There is a virtue in that courtly phrase which 
may be clouded over for a time, but shall never be 
extinguished. A large-hearted gentleman, and a 
large-minded scholar, oar new poet surely is. For 
beneath the gentle elegance and the scholastic finish 
which first catch the eye of him who fitly reads the 
verses of Mr. Parsons, a genial nature glows, and a 
quick thought stirs. Our new poet, we call Mr. 
Parsons, for though there were not a few whe had 
long known and marked his wortliy service of the 
Muse, the world at large (for which, of course, like 
a self-satisfied critic as we are, we assume to speak,) 
is now first summoned to his singing. 

And strange it will seem, we doubt not, to many, 
that one so gifted with the poet^s eye and car, and 
whose numbers range so freely " from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe," should have given ns now a 
first volume so moderate in size. The explanation 
of this phenomenon, as we may justly call it, is to be 
sought in the fastidious spirit which the book reveals, 
and in the complete finish which the artist has given 
to the works from which he has thrown aside the veil. 
It is not too much to say that no American poet has 
ever surpassed Mr. Parsons in the modulation of his 
verse. His decasyllabics are worthy the age of Anne, 
and the "maiden's hearing" must be rather hard, 
which could find more sweetness in the strams **sung 
by the Rhine,** than in the flow of Mr. Parsons^s 
"Campanile di Pisa." And here is a "Song for 
September," in which the sensitive ear of an accom- 
plished friend of ours caught a graceful and " cun- 
ning" change which will perhaps escape you, reader, 
on your first careless reading, (as, indeed, it ought to.) 

*' September strews the woodland o*er 

With many a brilliant eolor; 
The world is brighter than t>efore — 

Why should our hearts be duller? 
Sorrow and the scarlet leaf, 

Sad thoughts and tunny weather. 
Ah me ! this glory and this griof 

Agree not well together. 

This is the parting season — this 

The time when friends are flying; 
And lovers now, with many a kiss,. 

Their long farewells are sighing. 
Why is earth so gaily drest? 

This pomp that autumn beareth 
A funerat seems, where every guest 

A bridal garment weareth. 

Each one of us, perchance, may here,. 

On some blue mom hereafter, 
Return to view the gaudy year, 

But not with boyish laughter: 
We shall then be wrinkled men, 

Our brows with silver lapen, 
And thou this glen mayst seek again, 

But nevermore a maiden ! 

Nsture ^rhaps foresees that Spring 

Will touch her teeming bosom,. 
And that a few brief months will briig 

The bird, the bee, the blossom ; 
Ah ! these forests bo not know— 

Or would less brightly wither" 
The virgin that adorns them so 

Will never more come hither 1" 

So very masterly indeed is Mr. Farsons's versifi- 
cation, that of itself, it would have sufficed to stamp 
an individual character upon his works. Whoever 
is really master of any art in its technical details, 
cannot fail of giving a genuine originafity to his pro- 
ductions. But Mr. Parsons's well-trained Pegasus 
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lacks not ** a prond rider for so proud a bock." It 
were "better for a poet, as a poet^ to say well things 
that were ill worth sajing, than to sny ill the best 
things in the world. What Mr. Parsons says, how- 
eyer, while it is sure to be well snid, is apt to be worth 
saying. His philosophy is Italian, but the pleasant 
Paganism of his thought has been dashed with New 
England intensities, and there is no mistaking hU 
nationality. If the Lotus were a common weed with 
OS, we should say that the " travelling Englishman," 
who writes to Rogers and the rest, must have eaten 
our lotus soon after reaching " Holt^s Hotel." Per- 
haps it would be as well to say, " must have chewed 
our tobacco.'* 

A quaint humor oi his own Mr. Parsons has 
and a pathos too, as tender as his humor is quaint. 
There is a touch of the olJen time in both, a mel- 
low endearing touch which suggests, without re- 
calling, the courtly singers of the seventeenth 
century. Our poet's wine is of the true " Mer- 
maid Tavern" tap. Sucklifig, and Denham, and 
Herrick and " rare Ben " Inmself would have 
joined in that anthem to "Saint P^dray !" And 
now that times and seas alike have passed away 
for those sweet souls, they would doubtless admit 
bright-hearted old Rediloo, "of their crew,' and 
even wink in kindness on his foible, when he 
chilled the noble juice with some " allaying 
Rhone:' 

We have no space to speak of the various poems 
in which Mr. Parsons's peculiar powers seem to us 
most perfectly displayed. Nor need we do so. 
What could we say for them which they cannot 
say much better for themselves? The stately 
elegy, the finished translation, the dainty compli- 
ment, the humorous eclogue, the touching lament, 
the graceful ballad, all are there, and as the feudal 
motto hath it " They will maintain ! " 

Go to them, gentle reader ; and if the knowledge 
of their being and their worth shall first have 
reached you, belated in some inland dell, or on the 
beach that sounds with Autumn's gathering storms, 
through oar prevailing tramp, why then remem- 
ber us hereaAer in all your orisons, and most of 
all when you approach the crystal shrines of those 
wise Saints of France, Peray, the sparkling patron 
of the arrowy Rhone, and Julien, the calm friend 
of travellers by the broad Garonne ! h. 
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TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On Tuesday Evening, October dd, 

On whieh occasion h« will be ajaisted bj the 

BROTHERS MOLLENHAUER, 

The difltinguiBhed and popular Violinists, late of Julllen's 

Orchestra. 

III?*The price of admission will be Fifty Cents. 
Further particulars hereafter. 

Mr. OTTO BBESEL 

Will ntnrn to Boiton by the first of October, when he will be 
prepared to receive pupils on the piano-forte. 

Address meanwhile at this office. 

^- 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEGS to announce thai he Is prepared to commence instrue- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, lUrmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 
8 Hay ward Place, on and after Oct. Ist. 
Sept 28 tf. 

a. ANDR£ So 00. 
FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 

GIRARD HOUSE BUIIiDlNGS, 

KUfTH BTKUT, ABOTl OHKaTNIIT, 



THE HALLELUJAH. 

LOWELL MASON'S NEW WORK 
liS no\¥ llcady. 



IT COIirrAIN.S NBARIiT 1,100 PIKCES, 

And la the most cxteriBiro collection of the kind erer pub- 
lished. Tiivre ure 

Tunes of 120 Metres, 

A8 WELL AS 

More than 70 Anthems^ 

and other Set Picrefi, heRtd<>^ nuincroug Oliantfl. IN TTTE 
SINOINO-SCIIOOL DRPARTMENT, which la more cxtenslTe 
and complete thnn in any similar work, there are 

340 Exercises, Rounds, Glees, &c., 

And an entirely new feature, entitled 

Musical Notation in a Nutshell, 

will be fonnd most Taluable for short schools. 
In connection with nearly all the tunes 

Instrumental Interludes 

are printed, and, in some.ra.«eR, accompariiments throughout. 

The music of the HALLELUJAH more nearly resembles 
that of 

Oarmina Sacra 

in its general characteristics, as being pleasing, practicable 
and durable. 

Price in New York, S7,50 per dozen, cash. 

Teachers and Leaders of Choirs can hare each a single copy 
sent fbr examlnaUon by mail, post-paid, on remitting us sixty 
cents. 

PUBLISHED BT 

MASON BROTHERS, 23 Park Row, N. T. 

B, B. irUSSEY & CO. 29 Cornliill, Botton. 
Sept 28 8t 



NEW EDITION READY, 

MARX'S MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 

TRUnSLATBD AlfD SDTTKD 

BY IIERRMAN S. SARONI. 

FIFTH AMERICAN EDITION, 

WITH AN APPENDIX AND NOTES, 

BY EMILIUS GIRAC, 

OF TUE CONSERTATORT OF PARIS. 

ENCOURAGED by the success of this Talunble treatise, 
the publishers haTu at fln^-xt expense had this new edition 
prepared, and enlarged by the addition of Mr. Glrac*s Taluable 
Appendix and Notes. Mr. GIrac has unfolded the precepts of 
composition with as much brevity as possible, illustrating 
them most fully with a great number of musical examples. 
An extract f\rom Mr. Girac's Introduction will give some idea 
of the nature of his work : 

u Though these Appendixes have been composed to be ex- 
planatory commentaries to the large treatise of Marx, yet they 
form a whole in themoelres, and from the treatment of the 
triad down to the passing-notes, where they break off, they 
form a compendium of the matters contained In tliem, In 
which nothing necessary to the instruction of the pupil has 
been omitted. They hare another adrantage ; they offer the 
teacher of harmony a text-book in which the fundamental 
laws of harmony hare been 1«M down, so thnt be will hare no 
other task to perform than lo direct and superintend the work 
of his pupil, being thus reliered from giving, himself, but 
Tery ftw directions." 

The introduction also gives fbll and able directions to the 
student how to study the work of Dr. Marx, in connection 
with the appendixes, thus ad.ipting the work to such as can 
not obtain the services of a teacher. 

MARX'S MOSICAL COMPOSITION, with GIRAC'S AP- 
PENDIX, Is now issued in a large octavo Tolume of nearly 
600 pages, and is elegantly bound in cloth. Price, 98. Post- 
age, 84 cents. 

For the use of those who already own a former edition of 
Hakx'b Musical Composition, we have published a separate 
edition of 

GIRAC'S APPENDIX, 

elegantly bound In cloth. By procuring this appendix, owners 
of any prerious edition of Dr. Marx's work can complete their 
copy. Price, 91. 

Addrass. MASON BROTHERS, 

<£3 Park Row, New York. 
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R. GARBETT, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 

Informs his friends and the public, that, having returned ftom 
Europe, he Is prepared to give instruction on the Organ, Piano 
Forte, Violin, Violoncello, and Contra-Basso : also In Compo- 
sition and Arrangement. Organs and Piano-Fortes tuned. 
Mu^io arranged and transposed to order. 
DlT-'Resldence, No. 86 Shawmut Avenue. Sept 28 8m 

^ ■■ ■■■-■" .-.-.II I ■ III ■ I _ 

STONOR CORJBIjIjI begs leave to announce that he 
proposes, during the coming season, to gire Instruction In 
SOLFEGGIO to Young Ladies in Clabsss, at the Rooms of the 
Messrs. Chickeriko, on Mondays and Thursdays. 
Terms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons. 
Signor Corelll has removed to No 47 Hancock Street, where 
henceforth he may be addressed ; or at the Tremont House, or 
I at the Messrs. Chiekerlng's Rooms. Sept 9 



MUe GABRIELLE D£ LA MOTTE 

Be^ leaTe to annonnce that she has returned from the country 
and Is now prepared to resume 

INSTRUCTION ON THE FIANO-FORTE 

Mile. 0. D. may be addressed at 

Sept 16 8m 55 HANCOCK STREfiT. 

MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

CIARL ZERRAIIBT, of the late Oermaoia Musical So- 
' cietv, bt^ l4*avi>! to argualut bin friends and the musical 
pnblic of Ronton, that he will in future devote h!s attention tc 
jrivlng InittniPtlon on the FLUTE and PIANO-FORTE, an<i 
hopes to receive the liberal patronage of the musical commu- 
nity. 

Curt TSerrahn wmPd also <nf'>rm thos*» amateurs who a» 
sufllcienrly adranrcd in rls^airal music, that he hss a numbei 
of the flnent 8o?fATAS,of the great mastefk, expressly composed 
for Piano and Flute, which he will be pleased to perform witi 
those deftrlnir to perfect themselves In this class of beautlftt 
and instructive music. 

Cori Zerrahn mav be addressed at the Wlnthrop House, oi 
St the niuiiie stores of 0. P. Reed h, Co., E. H. Wade, and N 
Richardson. Sept 16 St 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE FIANO-FORm. 
RealdeMeey 84 Pinckney Street. 

Sept 16 tf 



MISS FANNY FRAZER, 

Has the pleasure to inform her Pupils and Friends that sh< 
has returned to the city, and will be prepared to resume in 
strnctlon in SINGING and the PIANO-FORTE, on and aftei 
October 1st. Communications may be left with Messrs. O. P 
Reed & Co. or at her residence, 
** Pavilwn," Tremont Street. Sept 16 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old Soutt 

Church ,' Organist and Piaolst of the Handel fc Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, fte. ftc. 

Realdenee, No. 3 IVinter Place, Boston. 

Sept 16 fta 



SIGNOR AVGV8TO BENDBLARI, ProliBSSor o 
Music, from Naples, proposes to teach SINGING and th< 
PIANO during the coming winter, In Boston, both by prlvab 
and claiis lessons. The latter win be giren to Chobal Classu 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose the Messrs 
Chickcring hare kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in orde 
t4> afford to as many as possible the adrantages of a system o 
public musical Instruction that has been attended with grea 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sic. Auauvro BumiLASt, at thi 
Wlnthrop House, or to Messrs. Chiekering & Sons, to whom 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely penaittw 
to refer. 

RSPKKIKCS8. 

ReT. Sam'I K. Lothrop, Samuel G. Ward, Esq. 

Arthur L. Payson, Esq. John S. Dwight, Esq. 

Sept 9 

WPLLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 

No. 82 Wett 4th Street, Cineinnati, 0. 

KEEPS eonstantly on hand a Large and Select Stock o 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. Nei 
Music received by Steamer as soon as pablisbed. A Ubers 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attends 
to. Music arranged to order. 
[O* A Catalogue is in preparation. Ang26 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Mr 0. DITSON'S, 116 Washiuffton St 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 282 Washington it 

KIPBRXM0B8. 



John S. Dwight, Esq. 

0. Dibson, Esq. 

N. Richardson, Esq. 

A. Berry, Esq. 28 Pearl si. 

J. A. Hanson, Esq., 6 Bath it. 

H. Crocker, Esq. 6 Shawmut ay. 



Mrs. Famham, 

6 Copeland st. Roxburj 
Epes Sanent, Esq. 
ReT. Mr. Iluntfngton. 
Hon. J. J. Clarke, 27 State st. 

July 1 



Mr. THOMAS RYAN 

Begs leave to Inform his friends and pupils that he has return 
ed to town for the season, and is prepared to gire instructlo! 
on the PIANO, FLUTE. CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also I 
THOROUGH BASS. Applications may be made at his resi 
dence. No. 19 Franklin Street, or at Richardson's music store. 
Sept 16 

WILLIAM SOHULTZE, 

Of the late GERMAN I A MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes t 
remain In Boston, and to give instruction on the vIOLIf 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Thbo&t or Musio. 

Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the mnsl 
stores. S«ptl6 

GK>VERNEB& 

A GERMAN LADT, who has Unght for MTeral years 1 
this country the English branches, German, French, an 
Drawing, wishes a situation as GoTorness. She reftnjn Mr 
0. E. fiwiLL. BeptaS 8t 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
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In all its various branches, 

rSATIiY AND PBOMPTIiY EXBCUTED, 

BY KDWAIID Jj. BAI^CH, 

©fflte Journal of ^U5tc, No. 21 ^cbool %t 

Tho BIKDAL A\D DIPLOMA awarded him by the Mnm. 
!harIfabIo Mechanic AiisociatioQ for superior worlcniansliip, 
lay be 8<vii at his office. 

JXyMVHlC prepared for Stereo! ypluff* 



NOW READY, 
THE GREAT WOBK OF THE TEAB, 

MOOBE'S 
[;0]n[PIiETE ENCYCI^OPJEBIA 

OF 

A woric which has cost the indefatigable compiler fifteen 
ears of arduous labor, assisted by some of the most distln* 
[uished celebrities In the musical world. Thix splendid woric, 
o indispcnxable not onlj to the professional musician, hut to 
Tery amateur, is comprised in one elegant royal octavo toI- 
ime, of 1004 poges, double columns, and contains the Biogra- 
>hies of upwards of 

4000 MUSICIANS! 

Comprising the most distinguished Composers and Performers 
rho have ever U? ed. 

\ Complete Blctlonary of over 
nOOO MUSICAL TERMS, 

Tith full definitions. A Complete History of the 

SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 

Trom the earliest times to the prevent A full deiieription of 

All Known Mnsical Instruments, 

(Tith the dates of their iuTention, and their Scales. Treatises 
m HARMONY and TUOROUQU BA3.S, &c. &c. 

•1 Book intended to cover the ^'hole 
of JHnsical Science. 



JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 

July 29 BOSTON. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

IMMORTELLE, by A. OocKCL, 88 cts. 
CUPID'S POLKA, by CuARLts Trbtbab, 25 cts. 
MAZOUKKA, by II. A Wollexuaupt, 88 cts. 
VALSJ5 STYRIENNE, by H. A. Wollsshaupt. 

Sept 9 MBYBR A TRETBAR, Bnlfolo, N. Y. 

E. R. BLANCHARD, . 

IdACUCm 0¥ Tli¥^ PlA?iO AND 011GA?S. 

O^TERMS MODERATE. 

Besidence, 24 West Cedar Street. 
JR«/erence, Geo. J. Wbbb, Esq. Hay 20. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF HIITSIC, 

300 INTaslUni^n Street, Boston* 

Oct. 16. 
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Oermanta Serenade Band. 

THE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 

H. B TELTOW, Ag^nt. 
iil4 tf 80 Fayette Street. 



CHICKEIIING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 

OF EVBRY DESCRIPTION. 



IF A RE BOOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. 



NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

IMPORTER, PUBLISHER Sl DEALER 



.IN. 



iForeffln i^ ameiican JttU!S(c, 

Piano-Fortes, Organs, Melodeons, &o. 

Also, Publislier of the celebrated 

' Itoljcrn .§tlTOfll for the piimo-^ortc,' 

AND 

' Elements of Mnsic at Sight' 
New IVIusic 

PUBLISH 1^ DAILY, AT TFIE 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 
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[CoUDludcd.] 

Hayds, who Burpaaat'd GmcK in invention 
and in Kience, went much furiher in the appli- 
cation of tlie {ngua treatment to ihe elegant style. 
He called in (he aid of the contrnpmilal analysis 
of ideas, whiuh had become the soul of great in- 
Blmincntal nrnaiu, and wliieh contained in itself 
the solution of the great problem of unit}', to- 
gether with pro^reaaion of interest and incxhaust- 
able variety. He created, or at least perfected 
vhat might be caited the meloilic-lhemalic style of 
compoiition. Lot na hear the rest of the remark 
of Gerdbr, of whith we have only given half: 

" The feeling for the Beautiful and True, vrhleh 
moved our excellent Haydn bo deeply, suggest- 



ed to him the types, which wgi 
Btrumental music. Instead of patching together 
a parcel of incoherent rags, after the fashion that 
has latterly prevailed, he showed hov a whole 
could be constructed, full of grandeur and of 
beauty, with a ungle musical thought, developed 
and analyzed on different sides. That ted us to 
the study of pure music, which for seventy years 
hod been too much ntglected, and itbich consists 
in the art of inventing a fruitful theme, of dis- 
membering it and with its parts constructing a 
well designed (moliuirlm) and complete whole, 
whether the composer works in the melodic stylo 
and in accordance with the lasts of the limes, or 
follows the rules of counterpoint and fugue. In 
either case the unity of the work will he the more 
apparent, as one feels the musical expression of 
one and the same amotion from the beginning lo 
the end." 

It seems lo me that the last of llis progreBsivB 
levolutions in music has never been explained 
more clearly and in fewer words ; a revolution 
(as it respects composition,) in which Haydn was 
the most prominent actOi-, and which Mozakt 
carried through to its extremest consequences. 

With the exception of a few opponents, the 
universal opinion in our day places Haydn above 
all musicians who preceded him; and no opinion 
ever seemed to be more truly founded. Was it 
nol ha who first combined the whole elementary 
powcrof composition in his works, and knew how 
to unite the opposite advantages of styles so long 
incompatible, leading them into the way of mu. 
tual conceuionB and borrowiuga, whereby he bal- 
anced the natural frailty of the one with the 
somewhat systematic stiffuess of the other? In 
whom before Haydn do we lind a greater charm 
of expression united with the greatest solidity 
of labor, popularity coupled with science, the 
pledges of passing succes) with all those of a long 
futurity ! More fortunate than Mozart, Ha yds 
found recogniuon of his greatness before ho went 
down into the grave ; his contemporaries over- 
loaded him with proofs of their admiration, which 
time, indeed, could never lessen, although he was 
destined to ahare it with another. This ia an- 
other contrast in the histories of the two musi- 
cians. The greatness of our hero, (Mozart) was 
only recognized after his death. While he was 
unremarked, and, as it were, hidden from the eyes 
of his age, to Haydn remained Ihs glory, single 
and alone, of standing on the lofty summit of the 
Tonlay he is no more alone. 



and Ihe head of a young man is there risible, in a 
much brighter halo than the patriarchal bead of 
him who sang of the " Creation." 

There is a very remarkable parage in Bcb- 
SEY, whiih affords an evidence of the enthusi- 
asm which Ha YDS inspired among Ihe most en- 
lightened of his contemporaries, and of the aig- 
niScsnce of Ihe until then unknown power of in- 
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The 



reader will permit me to remind him, that Bur- 
key, in his travels and in London, had heard all 
the gmat singers of a period so rich in talent of 
that kind ; that he knew the ancient as well as the 
modern mujic from its alpha to its omega ; that 
both as an Eglishman and as a scholar he was a 
passionate admirer of Handel; and that his pet^ 
Bonal laate, In spile of all this, drew him to the 
opera. He expresses himself in the following 
manner : " I am now happily arrived at that part 
of my narralivu where it ia necessary to speak of 
Haydn I the admirable and matchless Haydn 1 
from whose productions I have received more 
pleasure late in my life, when tired of most other 
music, than I ever received in the most ignorant 
and rapturous part of my youth, when everything 
was new, and Ihe disposition to be pleased undi- 
minished by criticism or satiety," — Jn another 
place he says: "Haydn's Adagios are ode n so 
sublime in ideas and the harmony in which they 
are clad, that though played by inarticulate in- 
struments, they have a more pathetic effect on my 
feelings, than the finest opera air united with the 
most exquisite poetr}'." Of no other man has 
BuRNEY, in his long survey of the dead and the 
living, of all countricB and of all times, employed 
such passionately eulogistic expressions. 

We should feel authorized, after auch decisive 
words from the mouth of such a man, to settle a 
question which has been so often raised among 
dilettanti, namely; Whether more genius be re- 
quired for vocal or for instrumental muaic ? Per- 
sons of an exclusive turn always decide easily, 
because they only see, or are willing lo see one 
side of a thing; hut to us, whose point of sight 
lies in (he middle, whence we would fain look 
round on every side, the for and the against appear 
so nearly balanced, that we find it hard to say. 
It cannot be doubled that the style essentially 
pertaining to the great instrumental muaic is in 
itself the richest and mmt beautiful of al! ; equal- 
ly certain is it, that Ihe instrumeodst, robbed of 
the cooperation of the human vtnce, in the con- 
test with the illuuDDS of the theatre and the trans- 
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porting evidence of musical meaning based upon 
a text, would infallibly get the worst of the bat* 
tie, if he did not have to oppose to the union of 
several arts musical beauties which stand higher 
than the opera ; beauties which are independent 
of every illusion, as well as of every predeter- 
mined explanation. By this we perc<»ive that 
the instrumentist does not lack the means, unless 
it be his personal deficiency, of equalizing the 
game. With an orchestra, such as we have, no 
mechanical difficulty stops him ; none of the thou- 
sand considerations and perplexities which be- 
siege the musician, who has to translate the poe- 
try of the words and at the same time enhance 
its beauty, can ensnarl and break the thread of 
his happiest conceptions. The musical founda- 
tion forms his only law. Free to execute, with- 
out the slightest hindrance, whatsoever he has 
power to conceive, he is in a certain manner the 
human Me in person ; feeling and fancy are his 
interpreters, the infinite his only limit, and the 
entire resources of his art enable him to fill out 
the psychological frame, which admits neither of 
words, nor of determinate action. 

If therefore one should judge the works of the 
dramatic and the instrumental composer simply as 
scores, that is, if he should see only notes in them, 
he would find that a Symphony, a Quintet, or a 
worled-up Quartet, are objects of greater value 
than an aria, a duet, an ensemble, or a chorus 
of an opera. But it would also be a great injus- 
tice to judge a dramatist merely by a compari- 
son of scores, or even by a hearing of his music 
outside of the theatre. One might as well have 
a piece of scenic decoration displayed in his cham- 
ber, to judge there of the optical or perspective 
efTect which it would produce upon the stage. 
The analogy is precise enough, since illusion runs 
through all the effects of theatrical music, and 
often constitutes its whole success. Many a noth- 
ing, if you regard the notes alone, brings to pass 
wonders in its dramatic application, and becomes 
quite a genial and felicitous idea. The instru- 
mcntist obeys only his Art, that is to say, himself; 
he who labors for the theatre obeys entirely other 
masters. His first and most important law is dra- 
matic truth or correct application ; his second law, 
which is to have an eye always to the interest of 
the singers and to their powers of execution, is all 
the more tyrannical, since it is subject to arbitrary 
construction ; finally there comes in play his own 
interest, or the absolute worth of the work con- 
sidered as a score. How many requirements, not 
to reckon the caprices of the local or the tempo- 
rary taste, which reigns here more than anywhere 
else ! Finally, we must not forget, that the hu- 
man voice, whose ascendancy, wherever it cooper- 
ates, must be taken into account, possesses neither 
the compass, nor the variety, nor the mechanical 
power of the leading instruments of the orches- 
tra ; that its progression is limited to a compara- 
tively very small number of phrases and melodic 
forms ; which is the reason why it is far more dif- 
ficult to be new and original in opera. With so 
many difficulties, so many limitations, so many 
contrary regards besetting him, how can we as- 
sign the dramatist a place below any other, sup- 
posing him to have nearly succeeded in conquer- 
ing and harmonizing all ? Shall wc not count 
among the first of men the musician, who redeems 
the feeble outlines of a libretto from their noth- 
ingness, clothes them with a poetic splendor and 
breathes into them the life of passion ? who can 



move the heart by the charm and power of his 
pictures, satisfy the mind by the fidelity of his 
musical translation, and ravish the ear, while he 
produces themes, which will traverse the whole 
world and be repeated by every mouth : 

" In all enrs resound insf. 
Foreign to no tongue." 

That such musicians are not too frequent, it 
will readily be granted, as well as that they are in 
no respect inferior to any. Hence it follows, that 
music with words and music without words, hav- 
ing one a compound and the other a single aim, 
require, for their peifect treatment, different pe- 
culiarities, and arc not to be judged by the same 
rules. You judge the instrumentist by what he 
has made, and the dramatist by what he has been 
able to make under the given conditions; you 
must take account, in fact, of what he has not 
done. With the one there is only one thing to be 
considered, namely, the score; whereas three 
things claim the other's regard, namely, the score, 
the drama, and the personate of the singers at the 
maestro's disposal. Since the value of an instru- 
mental work resides exclusively in the music, it 
demands comparatively a much greater power of 
invention, greater wealth of ideas, and a much 
deeper study of counterpoint. In an opera the 
musical value is diminished by a sort of compro- 
mise between clearly expressed and equally im- 
perative necessities ; but it is this %'ery compro- 
mise, which forms the triumph of the dramatist 
But to conduct this ultra-diplomatic business to a 
good end, wherein all must gain by whatsoever 
each one loses, he needs more reflection, more 
calculation, more lesthctic tact, more taste and 
cleverness than the instrumentist ; if the merit of 
the one consists in making it forgotten by his 
work that Art has its limits, the merit of the other 
lies in filling, without overstepping, the bounds, 
with which he has declared himself contented by 
his very acceptance of the libretto. Therein lie 
for him the elements of success and the pledges 
of the most brilliant and most honorable popular- 
ity, to which a musician can lay claim ; the popu- 
larity of a Gluck, a Cimarosa and a AVeber. 
No one has so large an audience as the dramatic 
composer ; no fame resounds so loud as his. The 
circle of the instrumentist is much smaller; but 
his hearers listen to him a much longer time. A 
symphony outlasts an opera, for the reason that 
no value, which it is possible to lend to a musical 
work, can equal the pure musical value. 

The peculiarities, which form the distinctive 
genius of these two classes of musicians, seldom 
meet in the same degree in the same individual. 
Mozart excepted, I know no one, who could 
have taken the first rank equally in instrumental 
music and in the opera, although nearly all the 
first celebrities of modern times have striven for 
this double crown. Haydn's operas have been 
long forgotten. Beethoven's Fidelio proves, 
in spite of its actual and numerous beauties, that 
the giant of the Symphony felt himself cramped 
within the dramatic limits. Besides, he has only 
written this one opera, — a proof that the Opera 
was not bis calling. The instrumental music of 
Weber would not, without the Freyschiltz^ have 
made his name more than European and immor- 
tal. What shall wc say of the violin quartets of 
KossiNi ! Wc once played them through and 
could scarcely credit that they were by Rossini. 
The composer of 11 Barhiere must know, better 
than another, all be lacks for making violin quartets. 



Here we might conclude this long, but indis- 
pensably necessary Introduction. I had to pre- 
mise with a history of Music as a foundation for 
the following labor, since the works of Mozart, 
which we now mean to examine, include in them- 
selves this history from Josquin down to Haydn. 
May I be permitted to recapitulate the events 
and thoughts, which serve for the main pillar of 
this Introduction. 

Music, intrinsically considered, divides itself 
into natural and artificial music. The first pro- 
ceeds from the instinct of the chord ; the other 
rests upon a positive knowlege of Harmony. In 
all times, everywhere, Music has existed in the 
state of nature, as it still exists in nine tenths of 
the habitable earth; true musical Art appears 
first in the sixteenth century, and indeed only in 
some parts of Europe. There never was, then, a 
revival of Music, whatever the books may say 
about it As much controversy as there has been 
between learned and natural music, still the for- 
mer was no Art; it was nothing but a striving or 
an aspiration. Her first advances date from the 
time when she began to borrow from her older 
sister ; this led her nearer and nearer to the truth 
and ended with a perfect reconciliation of science 
and instinct, that is to say, with chords and melo- 
dy. The progress of musical art was constantly 
logical, without being supported by proofs. The 
canonical counterpoint begat chords, and chords 
begat Melody, a chain so perfectly consecutive, 
that it would have produced nothing, if it had lain 
in the power of any man to change its order. It 
was necessary to begin with cultivating music, 
without any reference to its application, before 
the application could be rendered possible. With- 
out the abuses of the contrapuntal style, of which 
the church complained, and which were the real 
advances of that style, the way that led it to the 
stand-point of Art, there would have been no 
church music. Without the abuses of the melo- 
dic style, which threatened to stifle the drama in 
Italy, and which nevertheless were nothing but 
the natural and necessary development of this 
style, Gluck and Piccini would have found 
nothing, on which they could base the True and 
Beautiful, the one in lyric tragedy, the other in 
the opera huffa. After a long and seemingly ir- 
reconcilable separation. Counterpoint and Melo- 
dy reproduced too diflferent kinds of value in the 
works of Music. To the Fugue belonged the 
strict development of a subject or motif, and the 
logical combination of musical ideas, as the result 
of a mighty and enduring labor ; to Meloily the 
power of expression, the charm that lies in the 
musical analogies of impassioned feelings. At 
length these two extremes approached each other ; 
the contrapuntist and the melodist began to melt 
into one man, who is now called simply the com- 
poser. 

While I have thus sought to cast a philosophi- 
cal glance over the history of musical art, I must 
confess that I have counted upon an indulgence, 
which cannot reasonably be refused to individual 
and confessedly hasty representations. I have in 
a few pages given the fruit of several years' stu- 
dies. Whether my judges, the well-informed 
musicians, approve me or condemn me, they at 
least will not forget, that the first steps on an un- 
trodden way are always difficult, and that a leaf 
out of one's self in so new a matter, frequently 
requires more mental outlay, than a whole volume 
of compilations and extracts. 
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Rossini, the Composer. 

The London Athenceumy in a review of a book 
on the Life and Works of Rossini, by the Brothers 
Escudier, of Paris, says : 

If M. Ro^ini's cliaracter be discussed as un- 
scrupulously as we arc only accustomed to discuss 
the character of tliose who are no more, it is be- 
cause such is his humor; and because few men, 
livinnr or dead, have taken their position betwixt 
retirement and publicity with so perverse and 
puerile a coquetry. Hardly six weeks of any 
season elapse that some new letter from the 
maestro — whether as testimonial, or in sly depre- 
ciation of those who have succeeded him, or in 
modest entreaty that " he may be left to repose " 
^-does not remind the world that a great genius 
is still on the earth, whom nobody and nothing 
shall ever again induce to utter a word. If it be 
his pleasure to mock and play tricks, it is no in- 
delicacy to advert to these characteristics openly 
and (as we feel regarding them) reproachfully. 
When, instead of decorous repose, we are vexed 
by the question of cynical trifling, vexation is 
justifiable if it speaks aloud. 

The brothers £scudier, however, appear to 
find everything in the life of Signor Rossini as 
delicious as every bar of his music. Like him- 
self, they have no wonls sharp enough to con- 
demn the Meyerbeers, Haldvys and others, who 
have endeavored to strike out a new line in dra- 
matic composition, and the insinuation of this 
polemical tone into every possible paragraph 
gives to their boo|p a bad flavor. We do not 
always know whether we are dealing with a labor 
of love or a labor of hate. This said, we shall 
merely further paraphrase an anecdote or two — 
such, we fancy, as may be new to the English 
reader. For their authenticity the Brothers Es- 
cudier are warrant. It is from these gentlemen 
we learn, that Rossini has in his portfolio an opera 
{Ermione) only once perfonned in Naples, and 
immediately withdrawn as too go()d for its public ; 
which opera Signor Rossini designates as his 
Italian Guillaume Telly declaring that it shall not 
be performed again till after his death. They 
give us also a new story concerning that fabulous 
eccentric — the enthusiastic travelling English- 
man. The serene is Naples, the time is the morn- 
ing after the first representation of Ofello^ which 
had excited transports of rapture — and hero is 
the amusin<7 romance— of which the reader will 
believe as little as he likes. 

" The day after (say the brothers Escudier,) at 
the moment when Rossini was in the midst of 
his intimate friends, who were felicitating him — 
glass in band — on the success of his new opera, 
— somebody knocked at the door. Barbaja (the 
manager) got up to open it. There presented 
himself an Englishman, aged fifty, or thereabouts. 
— * Wliat do you want ?' said Barbaja. ♦ M. Ros- 
sini,' was the anther. * And what do you want 
with M. Rossini ?* • I want to see him.' * Very 
well ; see him as much as you like.' During this 
interlude Rossini had made a significant sign to 

the Count de F , and had asked him to take 

up a position opposite to the Englishman. The 
end was that the Englishman sat down at the 

table, staring at the Count de F , who, like 

Rossini, wore a blue coat and a white cravat. 
The party continued drinking, and the English- 
man was invit«d to make one of the breakfast 
Like the rest, he drank and proposed a toast to 
the illustrious composer ; to which the Count de 

F replied with the most perfect modesty. 

The company began to laugh at the ridiculous 
scene, when the Englishman, rising with the ut- 
most coolness, saluted Roi^sini, or rather the 
Count de F . in his own stiff way, and de- 
parted. Going out, he whispered Barbaja, and 
said, *• Sir, I must have either a coat or a waist- 
coat of M. Rossini's, at any price.* The plot 
thickened. * Wait an instant,' replied Barbaja ; 
* I will come back in a moment.' When Barbaja 
announced this strange fancy on the part of the 
Englishman, the cuests began to lauj^h like mad. 

The Count de F took off his coat, and 

handed it to the impresario. The Englishman was 
waiting. * Here,' said M. Barbaja, * is M. Ros- 
sini's blue coat.' The Englishman quietly took 



out his purse, drew thence a hundred pounds, 
and charging M. Barbaja to ofler these to M. 
Rossini, disappeared. * This gum,* said Rossini, 
* will be a gowl thing for the chorus singers at 
El Fondo and San Carlo ' — turning towartls Bar- 
baja; *I will have it divided among them.' This 
comical scene the next day furnished diven^ion 
for all the salons of Naples. A paper got hold 
of it and printed it at full length. At the second 
representation of Otello the Englishman was to be 
seen in a stiill. During the second act, while 
lago was singing his cavatina — 

Gla la flera golo^ia, 

an exclamation of rage was to be heard among 
the audience. It was from the Englishman, who 
had been rcadiug the article in the papers, nar- 
rating the amusing episode of which he was the 
hero. Every eye was turned towanls the person 
who disturbed the effect of the singer. The 
Englishman was recognized ; — he had stuffed 
himself into the coat of the young Count de 

F . The mirth excited by this discovery 

was such that the unfortunate victim of Rossini's 
facetious humors was obliged to leave his stall." 

The brothers Escudier, however, seem to have 
no doubt — nor misgiving — as to the truth of this 
wonderful story. If it were true, even, they do 
not see that it would be wise in any friend of M. 
Rossini to forget the foolish joke. Everything 
with them redounds to the credit of their hero, 
right or wrong, honorable or dishonoring — 

** Everything (say tKey) was with him merely 
a play. His caustic humor spared neither 
strangers, and as little those who were his inti- 
mate friends : his nearest and his dearest, even, 
were not beyond the reach of his jokes. One 
day, at the fair of Lodi, he was rehearsing a 
little work of his. During the overture, an un- 
lucky horn cave vent to some notes worse than 
equivocal. Rossini stopped the orchestra at once, 
crying out, * What's that ? ' * 'Tis I — I,' answered 
a feeble, frightened \oice. * Ah, is it ? ' was the 
answer, *■ Pack up thy horn, and get home.' The 
horn-player was Rossini's own fathe^.** \ 

Rossini seems, to have no more respect for his 
own sincerity than he has for the idolatry of his 
admirers, or for his own "kith and kin,** if we 
are to judge from the book before us. When he 
was writing Guillaume Tell — Boulevard Mont- 
martre, Paris, No. 10 — he began to tell an anec- 
dote which excited geneial diversion. 

" Would you believe it,*' said he, " I was 
obliged at Fadua to come and make cat*s noises 
in the street, at three o'clock in the morning, be- 
fore a certain house, which I much wished to 
enter ? Where, as I was known to be master of 
music and tolerably vain of my good notes, the 
humor was to make mo mew false." While re- 
counting this absurd adventure, he laughed vio- 
lently, and continued writing on. I^vasseur 
(the well-known bass sin^rer) bad the curiosity to 
inquire what in the brain of the maestro could 
have recalled so unexpected an anecdote, — and 
approached the desk at which Rossini was work- 
ing, who at that instant was covering his paper 
with sand, crying, " There I I've got rid of that" 
"Of what?" said Levasseur, "something very 
comical and original ? " " Yes, I've been scoring 
my trio." And some hours afterwards he sent to 
the copyist the trio Alon phre^ tu m*a8 du maudire 
— one of the most beautiful portions of his Guil- 
laume Tell, 

In some respects we are struck by a strange 
analogy betwixt the humors of M. Rossini and of 
Byron. 

" For the sake of a hon mot (say the Brothers 
Escudier), Rossini could not spare his best 
friends. • • M. Tadolini, formerly chef du 
chant at the Italian theatre at Paris, was used 
after the theatrical season to pass four or five 
months at Bologna, his birth-place, by way of 
getting rest. There he bought an ass, and spent 
a part of every morning in going along the streets 
thus mounted. One day we were coming out of 
Rossini's hotel, when the maestro espied Tadolini 
creeping along. * Ey, ey,' was his exclamation, 
looking at us in astonishment, * here's an odd 
thing ! Tadolini has stayed at home this morn- 
ing, and left the aas to go out by itself.' « « « 
And what is more odd, there is no one among his 



countrymen whom the maestro loves more than this 
very Tadolini." 

The above are characteristic traits enough, 
after their Southern kind, though not, perhaps, 
as engaginu to onr Northern intelligences as the 
Brothers Escudier may have fancied. We can- 
not but mourn over Signor Rossini as the most 
eminent 8i)ccimen of wasted genius which the 
annals of Art furnish, — while we allow for tem- 
perament, training, country, early popularity — 
for all, in short, that disturbs and uisarranges a 
career and a character. 



The Gre en-Room. — It is remarked in House- 
hold Woj'ds that there are few duller, prosier, 
more common-place scenes than the green-room of 
a theatre ; and the artist's foyer at an opera house 
is onlinarily the dullest of the dull. " A prima 
donna swallowing sherry negus with an egg in it, 
preparatory to her grand scene; a basso stretch- 
ins himself on the cushions of an ottoman and 
yawning in an ecstasy of fatigue ; a tenor sulking 
in a corner because his aria has not been encored ; 
a baritone suffering from hoarseness, expectorating 
and swallowing cough lozenges with distressing 
pertinacity ; a crowd of mysterious snuffy, musty 
old FrencIiAvomen, with handkerchiefs tied round 
their heads, pottering in corners with second-hand 
foreigners, who snuff more than they speak, and 
spit more than they snuff; these are the principal 
features of an operatic ^reen-roora." 



THE BOOKSELLER IN HEAVEN. 

By Dr. T. W. Pabsoss. 

But all 1« ended now ! John^s work is o*er : 

He feastrt, and pays, and publishes, no more. 

Henceforth no Toluine,8aTe the Book of fiite, 

Shall bear for him an interest small or great : 

And if, In heaTen, his liter^y soul 

Walk the pure patenient where the planets roll, 

Few old acquaintances will greet him there. 

Amid the radiant light and balmy air ; 

Blnee frw of all who wrote or sang for him 

Shall Join the anthem of the seraphim. 

Tet there might Fancy, in a mood profiine, 

Behold him listening each celestial strain, 

Catching the eadencoss that sweetly fall, 

Wondering if such would sell, below, at all, 

And calculating, as they say on earth, 

How much those hcarenly hymns would there be worth. 
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William Mason. 

From the TrattUtr of Sept. 28 J. 

William Mason was born in Boston, in the year 
1829. At a very early age he commenced plajr- 
fcig the pianoforte of his own accord. He mani- 
fested a very quick and accurate ear, and while 
quite a child — when he could just reach the keys 
of the instrument, he noticed the difference be- 
tween chords and discords, and became interested 
in finding out thirds on the pianoforte. He did 
not know what this interval was ; he only knew 
that the combination of tones pleased him. On 
one occasion his father explained to him something 
about chords, as thirds and fifths, and called his at- 
tention to a minor third, which delighted him 
greatly. For sometime afterwards he busied him- 
self in hunting out minor chords, which, when 
found, always gave him much pleasure. When 
six years of age, he played the organ in church ; 
his father stan<ling over him to play the interludes 
between the verses of the hymns. His memory 
and powers of imitation have always been great. 
When but a mere child he would catch airs from 
street organs, and play them on the pianoforte at 
home, with all the parts just as they were played 
on the organ. 

When about fourteen years old, he heard a 
large music-box which played three overtures, 
and in a few days he played the same overtures 
on the upper keys of the pianoforte, exactly imi- 
tating the music-box. Whenever he heard an 
overture or other piece played by an orchestra, 
he would afterwards plajr it on the pianoforte, 
giving remarkable imitations of the orchestral 
instruments. lie commenced composing little 
pieces before he understood musical notation, and 
would get his father to write them down from his 
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playing ; afterwards, when he commenced writing 
for himself, he would bring the manuscript for his 
father to look over while he played, to sec if he 
had written it correctly. He first played in pub- 
lic, at one of the concerts of the Boston Acade- 
my' of Music, in 1845. He afterwards played in 
Cmcinnati, Hartford, Rochester, Syracuse, Au- 
gusta, Me., and other cities, where he excited 
much enthusiasm and was even then considered 
one of the best pianists that had been heard in 
the United States. His improvisations on " The 
Last Rose of Summer" were considered superior 
to Herz, and his extemporizing on " Hail Colum- 
bia" and "Yankee Doodle" and working them 
up together, always excited great enthusiasm. 

In April, 1849, Mr. Mason went to Germany. 
He first studied with Moacheles of Leipzig. He 
studied harmony with Hauptmann of the same 
city. He next studied with Dreyschock of Prague. 
He spent five years abroad, mostly in the cities of 
Leipzig, Prajrue, Frankfort, Berlin, Dresden, 
Vienna and Weimar. He was induced to play 
at several concerts in these cities, including some 
" Royal" or " Court Concerts," and always met 
with flattering success. On the 20th of January, 
1853, he was solicited, and consented, to play for 
the London Harmonic Union, at Exeter Hall. 
On that occasion he performed Weber's Concert- 
Btiick in such a masterly manner that he was en- 
cored. His last year abroad was spent with Liszt 
at Weimar. Liszt is so distinguished, not only for 
his artistic, but as well for his literary accomplish- 
ments, that he attracts to Weimar many of the 
brightest spirits of the age — poets, sculptors, pain- 
ters, artists and scholars in all departments or art, 
science, and literature. This renders his friend- 
ship and instruction peculiarly valuable. 

He only receives as pupils such young men as 
he believes to possess superior genius, and they 
are admitted to his closest intimacy and friend- 
ship, and enjoy the benefits of the society of those 
whom he attracts to Weimar. That Mr. Mason 
has profited largely by such companionship, not 
only his musical but his genera/ culture abundant- 
ly attests. 
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Singing to Some Purpose.— The famous 
Christy, the negro minstrel, is said to have made 
$160,000 nctt profit by his concerts. About this 
the papers speculate, and some approve and some 
do condemn. We say nothing except that we 
should like to have the money. It seems a large 
sum, but think how many faces have been corked, 
how many jigs danced, how many songs sung, how 
many tambourines thumbed, how many banjoes 
thrummed, how many fiddle bows worn out, what 
tons of rosin used up, what thousands of bad jokes 
cracked, how often the dilatory Daniel Tucker has 
been declared too late for the evening repast, how 
long the wagon has been waited for, how frequent- 
ly the thoughtless fugitive has requested to be car- 
ried back to " ole Virginny," what a number of 
passages have been made to the other side of Jor- 
dan, and what a vast number of times poor 
Brudder Bones has shouldered his banjo and 
shambled out — before Christy found that balance 
to bis credit. We do not find fault with him. 
People may call it low — perhaps it is — but they 
like it If lau^hin^ makes people fatand longlived, 
why then Christy is a public benefactor, and quite 
as worthy of his money as if he had made it by 
exhibiting mermaids and living skeletons. 

New Bedford Mercury. 



Ifew Mnsio. 

(RlchardMm'i " Correct Editions.") 

F. Chopin. 1. Trois Vahes pour le Piano, Op. 
64. No. 1, in D flat, molto vivace; No. 2, in 
C sharp minor, tempo giusto ; No. 3, in A flat, 
Moderato, pp. 5, 7 and 7. Prices 25 cts. and 
88 cts. 

2. Deux Polonaises. Op. 26. pp. 17. Price, 
75 cts. 

1. Less than a year ago we had occasion to notice 
na edition of the three Waltzes above named, by an- 
other Boston pQblishing firm. We are not aware 
that there is anght to choose between the editions of 



*53 and this of *54 on the score of " correctness.'* 
Certainly the copies before as have a most inviting 
look, and arc engraved and printed in a style ns clear 
and elegant as we receive from Europe. Of the 
dream-Iikc, airy grace and poetry of Chopin's waltzes, 
of which these are among die best, wo need not repeat 
what wo said before; but we call attention to the 
noteworthy fact that Chopin, most select, rcflned and 
dreamy of composers, should have grown to be such 
a favorite in New England as to warrant two editions 
of such works as these. We think the credit of this 
belongs in a great measure to the masterly and sym- 
pathetic interpretations of Otto Dkesel, in his 
concerts of the tvro past winters. 

2. We are glad to see also a pair of Chopin's bold 
and impassioned Polonaises placed in so handsome 
and so cheap a form before our amatcnrs and stu- 
dents of the piano. In these the exiled Pole 
pours out the free and fiery soul of his heroic race, 
yet tinged with his own melancholy individnality. 
They are the two, in C sharp minor, Cending in D 
flat,^ and in E flat minor, both rendered somewhat 
familiar in our concerts. 

We trust our enterprising publishers will perse- 
vere In the good work and give us some of the best 
sets also of Chopin's Mazurkas^ which must ever 
be the most fascinating, as well as the most practica- 
ble, of his creations to the greatest number. (One 
set of these, by the way, has been repablishcd here.) 



W. KRiiOBR. La Harpe Eolienne; Reverie 
pour le Piano. Pp. 9. Price 50 cts. 

A beautiful facsimile of one of the recent publi- 
cations of the bouse of Meyer in Brunswick, with 
a neat pictorial title page. The music itself con- 
sists of a pleasing, dreamy sort of andante con moto 
melody, in broad 4~4 measure, with little wind- 
harp-like gusts of accompaniment, and frequent 
flights ofjfioriture, subdued and gentle at the outset, 
but gradually swelling into louder and more pas- 
sionate and rapid strains. It requires no small 
power and finished delicacy of execution, and may 
form a good artistic study, while it has a certain 
charm of poetry and sentiment, not to be sure very 
original or striking. 



(From O. P. Reed & Co.) 

A. Stradella. Pity, Savior (Pieth Signor), 
transposed for Contralto, Baritone and Bass, 
and English words adapted by Geo. F. Root. 
pp. 9. price 38 cts. 

This is the famous prayer of Alessandro Stra- 
della, one of the best old masters oi the great 
Italian period of composition, whose romantic 
story of love and persecution is well known. It 
is a noble specimen of pure, religious melody, 
now nearly two centuries old. The accompani- 
ment is simple, dignified and expressive. There 
is not only a quaint air of antiquity, but an earnest 
and believing spirit in the song. It contrasts 
greatly with the so called sacred music of Ros- 
sini's Stahat Mater, and has more afliaity with 
that of Pergolese. Mr. Root has made a real ad- 
dition to our fund of classic song, by his adapta- 
tion of this prayer. The Italian, as well as 
English, words are given. We now have the 
song itself, convenient for ordinary voices. How 
the melody has been made singable for the piano- 
forte, in Thalberg's jirt du Chant, was noticed in 
our Dumberbe fore the last. 



Rossini. Lea Soirees Musicales. No. S. La 
Partema (The Parting). No. 4. LOrgia 
(The Drinking Song), pp. 5 ; price 25 cents 
each. 

We need not reiterate the value of this choice 
little collection of the non-dramatic songs of Ros- 
sini. The two now before us are among the finest 
of the twelve. No. 3 is a beautiful Canzonetta, 



refined and intellectual in the character of its 
melody, while it has all the Italian warmth of the 
composer. It must be an accomplished artist who 
would sing it well. No. 4, VOrgia, is full of 
champagne sparkle and entrainement ; a most 
bright and piquant melody, in which the wildest 
pitch of young joy and enthusiasm finds utterance, 
modulating naturally into poetic pensiveness and 
the half-melancholy, which one rather woes than 
shuns. Liszt has made one of his brilliant and 
exciting little piano-forte "transcriptions" from 
it. The Italian verses are accompanied with fair 
English equivalents by Mr. Sprague. 



(From Oliver Ditoon, Boston.) 

Donizetti. Lucia di Lammermoor. Vocal 
score complete, with piano-forte accompani- 
ment, English and Italian words. 

This is the third of the series of elegant and 
cheap editions of the standard operas in course of 
publication by Mr. Ditson. The music is too 
familiar to all music-lovers to require comment. 
Next to Lucrezia Borgia, perhaps, it is the best of 
Donizetti's operas, and every lover of the Italian 
lyric Muse will avail himself of such a chance of 
possessing its evanescent beauties for the ear in 
the permanent form of notes. The English words 
are by J. Wrky Mould, Esq., who also prefixes a 
brief account of the history of the opera. 
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Our AdvertisinK — Change of Batea. 

Oar AdTerti5emen(8 crowd apoD our reading matter. In tha 
prpnent sise of the Journal, iha apace which we can gire to 
adTertbing Is neccnarlly vmall, and that ^pace te already mai« 
than occupied. Of course an ndrertlsement tells well In such 
a limited and select company, whereas It frequently escapes 
the eye and Is as good »s lost in the promiacaons crowd of many 
pages or a great blanket newspaper f beet. For our peculiar 
civs of adTertisem, too, the peruliar character of our Jonmars 
circulation makes It a desirable medium for their notices, as 
has been already prored by the Incrraslog amount of adver- 
tising business which has continually sought us without any 
kind of (lolicttatlon. What little room we hare, therefore, for 
the cards and announcements of muslc*dealen, teachers, con- 
certs, operas, artists, ftc, l)ecomes more and more In demand 
and more Taluable. When the rates of advertising were uni- 
formly nieed by the entire newspaper press, we kept on at our 
old low rates, and And ourselTes at this moment charging oufy 
otu sixtA a* muck as the other leading musical papers. Their 
larger eirculatton warrants somt difference, but not so very 
marked a difference, considering the advantages on our side 
which offset theirs of wider circulation. 

From this time forward, therefore, that is, commencing with 
our new volume, Saturday, Oct. 7th, our rates (fbr all renewals 
and new adrertisements) wlil be as foUowi* : 

TEHM8 OF ADVERTISINQ. 

First Insertion, per line 10 cts. 

Each subsequent Insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 9\2,Q0 

Do do each subsequent. . . . S6 00 

Special noUees (leadedk each insertion, per Una 20cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly In advance. 

William l[aion*8 Concert 

The announcement of this eagerly expected 
concert stands in full in another column. But as 
a graceful preliminary we have first to record, 
the pleasant little matinee in Chickering's rooms, 
on Friday afternoon of last week, given by Mr. 
Mason to an invited audience, composed of a 
couple of hundreds of our best amateurs, critics, 
teachers and professors of music. It was an emi- 
nently refined, intelligent company. The young 
pianist introduced himself at once through the 
medium of one of Chickering*8 noble Grands, and 
continued to play a series of pieces, classical and 
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modern, as he was prompted by his feelings at 
the moment, or by suggestions from his delighted 
guests. The modesty and simplicity of his man- 
ner won back for him in advance all that his 
execution suffered from the natural embarrass- 
ment of such a trial. We have heard him when 
he played better, that is, more felicitously, more 
freely, when he was more perfectly himself. But 
there was enough to show a really great pianist, 
one not only wonderfully well up to the modern 
standard oi mechanical virtuosity, but also imbued 
with the poetry and earnest faith of his artistic 
calling. His little chance preludings, mere un- 
conscious snatches of melodic modulation, with 
which he bespoke the favor of his instrument, 
betrayed the true musical temper, with some spark 
of invention. The extempore selection was large 
and various. It included the Fantasia on the 
ProphAe and the Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt ; 
a florid expansion (by which of the moderns we 
forget) of Weber's " Lullaby " ; (this he played 
on the small triangular shaped piano, the last 
invention of the lamented Chickering, and since 
perfected by the sons, into one of the finest spe- 
cies of the Clavier family) ; Beethoven's Sonata 
in C sharp minor, in which of course he could not 
answer everybody's preconceived notion of the 
right rendering, but which he certainly played 
with masterly power and grace of execution, and 
with unction ; a fugue by Handel, which capti- 
vated even unwonted and unwilling ears by the 
boldness and clearness with which he individual- 
ized the four parts intertwining ; the well-known 
Impromptu by Chopin, which he made particu- 
larly effective ; a brilliant bravura waltz of his 
own (thrown in by request), which opens with a 
moderate movement in strict style of thou<;htful 
character, and after a brilliant cadenza dashes 
off into the rapid waltz theme, which sweeps on, 
accumulating more and more momentum, grasp- 
ing at more and more powers of harmony, and 
clothing itself with large handfuls of extended 
chords, till it becomes a matter of excited tri- 
umph over frightful Lisztian difficulties, (really 
a clever effort of the kind, and causing a ** sen- 
sation"); a pretty fancy of AVlllmers, a half 
thundering, half sentimentally sofl caricature, it 
might be called, or at least exaggeration of the 
style of Liszt, which the perfoimer smilingly an- 
nounced to his audience as the Caprice Heroique^ 
by Kontski, " a specimen of the most modem 
school" of piano music; besides some other 
pieces which escape our memory. Here was 
variety enough of power required to test a prac- 
tical interpreter of the music, learned, inspired, 
fantastical, or pyrotechnical, which has sprung 
into being with the successive mechanical devel- 
opments of the first plain germ and prototype of 
the modern piano-forte. All felt that here was 
truly a complete pianist, and felt it with peculiar 
pride and pleasure, that he was a Boston boy. It 
was one of the little feasts to be remembered. 

The papers tell that the seats in Tremont Tem- 
ple for Tuesday night are already largely taken 
up. Verily a piano-forte concert, in a large hall, 
and on the Lind and Sontag scale of audiences, is 
a new thing under the sun ; a new thing too is a 
pianist of such high claims, whom we can call 
our own ; and one new thing explains the other. 
The prospect of an audience so much larger and 
more miscellaneous, than the usual circle attend- 
ing upon chamber concerts and familiar with the 
styles and composers there in vogue, renders it 



perhaps not inappropriate to say a few words 
here of Mr. Mason's programme, just to hint the 
character and intention of the several pieces he 
proposes to present. The selection, wisely we 
think, is made from very various schools, as Mr. 
Mason is to illustrate the powers of the piano, 
and the various phases of his own pianism before 
many people of all tastes. By some it will be 
found too classical, by some not classical enoun;h. 
But each of the six pieces set down is interesting 
and noteworthy of its kind. He begins with one 
of the most characteristic works of his last master, 
Liszt. Himself a native of Hungary, Liszt in 
this ** Hungarian Khapsody " commemorates and 
illuminates, as it were, in a rich setting ot all the 
harmonic resources of his art and instrument, 
some of the quaint, wild, plaintive melodies of 
his race. He begins with enunciating in strong 
unison a sentence of some old national hymn, 
heroic and solemn ; and with this for a motive 
establishes a wild, dark, tempestuous background 
across which there plays presently, as in a sort of 
dream light, a bright, yet minor Gypsey dance, 
'succeeded by an exquisite ballad or love song, a 
bold, warlike chorus. Sec. &c., interrupted by oc- 
casional returns of the stormy introduction, and 
all worked up into the unity of a truly poetic and 
imposing whole. 

The Impromptu (op. 29) of Chopin indicates 
an unusually bright and exhilarating mood of 
Chopin's delicate, feminine, pensive and reverie- 
loving genius. It has the wild, rapturous whirl 
of the Tarantella, made doubly expressive by an 
occasional sudden break; yet in the episodical 
middle portion Chopin gravitates back to his own 
wonted mood of tenderness and fine and melan- 
choly humor. The most poetic and spiritual of 
piano-forte composers since Beethoven; writing 
exclusively in the very genius of the piano ; an 
invalid, sensitively shrinking from the public 
gaze, Chopin was no pianist for the great concert 
room, but the most rare and inspiring of musicians, 
in the small room, in the sympathetic circle of 
listeners. But why try to tell of his music here 
in a few words, when it has already been so fully 
characterized in these pages from the pen of his 
noble friend and appreciator, Liszt ? 

The Saltarello by Stephen Heller, sets out 
with a fragment of the Saltarello or Roman dance 
theme from Mendelssohn's " Italian " Symphony, 
(in A major,) with which it whirls you away 
with an almost inconceivable rapidity, ending 
with another motive from Mendelssohn's A minor 
or " Scotch " Symphony. Heller, of Jewish 
family, like many other great musicians, is one of 
the most infallibly elegant and artistic in style, 
and felicitous in invention of the piano composers 
now living. 

The Sonata in C sharp minor is commonly 
called Beethoven's " Moonlight " Sonata. Afler 
the blackness and storm of Liszt's Prophele fan- 
tasy the other aflernoon, it certainly came in like 
mild, poetic, spiritual moonlight Beethoven 
wrote it in his young days of love, a love in his 
case mystical and Platonic. It is idle to attempt 
description, but some of our readers will recall 
what Berlioz said about the wonderfully beautiful 
slow movement with which it opens, and about 
Liszt's playing it in an inspired hour (Vol. iii. 
p. 103.) 

The Fugue by Handel ia £ minor is one of the 
most brilliant fugues ever written for the piano. 
The theme or subject starts with a note thrice 



strongly struck, followed by a long and curious- 
ly meandering phrase of melody, which is strict- 
ly imitated or answered in each of the four parts, 
and all wrought up into a beautifully clear, ex- 
pressive whole, though intricate and complex in 
its structure. It is a fugue in great favor in the 
concerts of the great pianists abroad. 

As an extreme contrast to this strict fugue, and 
by way of striking and effective finale, Mr. Ma- 
son seems to have selected one of the most loud 
and showy specimens of the ultra-modern, or 
*^ prodigious" school, as Putnam calls it, the ca- 
price heroxque^ by Kontski. We cannot but sus- 
pect a freak of quiet fun in the selection. 

Mr. M. has no assistance but the brothers Mol- 
LENHAUER, whose vioHn playing is the most re- 
markable instance we have ever witnessed of two 
instruments animated by one soul, even to the 
most infinitesimal shades of expression and orna- 
ment in their most elaborate and curious passages 
of skill. 



Opera at Castle Gardeih 

Nbw Tohk, FridA7 Night, S«pt. 22, 1854. 

Dear Mr. Dwight : — I have twice heard Grisi, 
Mario and Susini, and must send you a line 
about them. The opera was Norma on Wednes- 
day night and to-night, and the impression I have 
received has been altogether an agreeable one. 
The orchestra was powerful, and was led well 
most of the time by Arditi ; the chorus, also, was 
strong and in good training. Signorina Dono- 
vanni's appearance is consumptive and interest- 
mg, and she has a good voice and is a promising 
vocalist. 

Now for the grand triad of stars. Grisi is as 
superb as I had been led to imagine by the glow- 
ing accounts of travelled connoisseurs, listened to 
with longing from time to time when I little hoped 
to have so soon a chance to judge for myself. 
She will remain permanently in the mind as the 
embodiment of what is goddess-like in woman. 
Her face although wearing almost a simper while 
in repose, is capable when awakened of every 
variety of expression, and would suffice to illus- 
trate a tale of varied emotions unaided by voice 
or gesture. Her intentions are lofty without ex- 
ception, indeed generally too high for the appre- 
ciation of any but intelligent spectator. While 
listening to Adalgisa's piteous recital of her crime 
of falling in love with the handsome Roman, her 
feac is perfectly beautiful ; a moment afterwards, on 
finding that the generous creature's lover is her 
own Pollione, it is perfectly terrible ; subsequent- 
ly it becomes perfectly stony. These and inter- 
mediate expressions of feature, and those of for- 
giveness and renewed love, seem to me larger 
than any we have seen before on the lyric stage 
here. She is a mature woman, with a nature 
generous enough to contain all the passionate at- 
tributes of Woman. Her profile, with the head 
thrown a little back, is splendid, and ought to be 
preserved religiously in marble for future genera- 
tions. I believe she has always been celebrated 
for her manner of carrying the head ; if she has 
not, I now pronounce it noble without any prece- 
dent. If I talked all night, which I feel like do- 
ing, I could only tell you she is Juno — she is La 
Diva. We have had a number of vocalists far 
more skillful, though her school has been a good 
one, and there is not a note of objectionable sing- 
ing ; but none to compare with her in dramatic 
expression; one cannot imagine spoken words 
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more full of terse vijzorons meaning. When she 
begins the trio, ** Oh ! di qual sei tu vittima*' — or 
that one, — "Fa/iwtf, si" — or the duet, "7/i mia 
mono,** — yon may expect to feel chilly. 

Mario made as much of the rather unattrac- 
tive part of Pollione as a fine actor could quietly do. 
His bcarinpr was Romanesque m dignity, but he 
showed none of that adventurous energy which 
so intrepid a lover might have been expected to 
feel. But his voice has had no forerunner here. 
It is only a ^ixcJ voice when he pleases ; at 
times it is a pure tenor, and of what a quali- 
ty ! how sympathetic t it would blend with the 
coldest voice to be found in any of your choruses; 
no tones however banl could refuse its invitation. 
Not only Norma and Adalgisa, but the whole 
cloister of virgins were at his mercy, and it was 
veiy fortunate for the Druids that they put him 
away before he had done more mischief. He looks 
decidedly English, and is a tall well-nwde man, 
and his rosy cheeks indicate that he has been no 
enemy to malt. The case with which his voice 
mounts to the highest range and performs graces 
there, would be amusing if it were not even more 
delicious and charming. It would be hard to say 
which one admired most, Grisi or Mario. They 
are grandly matched, and should always perform 
together, by all means, or keep silent. 

I think SusiNi will surprise you more than 
either of the others, unless you are prepared to 
hear a first rate baritone. The part of Oroveso 
gives him but little scope for acting, but I should 
not judge that he would be a great actor in any 
part, though I am told he makes a good duca Al- 
fonso V but his voice and his vocalizing are all you 
could ask. His organ is sonorous and metallic, 
and even in its whole compass, and under his en- 
tire control ; there was not one phrase or group- 
ette during the evening which was not clean and 
finished to an extraordinary degree — extraordi- 
nary, certainly m this part of the world, for a 
baritone. His power in the concerted pieces ac- 
cords finely with the part of chief of the Druids, 
and is a constant comfort in the choruses. 

I have thus spoken of all three stars. You will 

soon have a chance to correct or confirm my im- 
presi^ions, if you remember them ; but 1 could not 
resist the pleasure of giving you this account of 
Norma, as I have heard it first. I am sorry I 
cannot tell you of Lucrezia, but I did not see it, 
and shall not, probably, see any other opera for a 
while to come. 

There were five thousand people in that great 
barn, Castle Garden, to-night, which would con- 
tain eight thousand, and the audience was tolera- 
bly discriminating though not enthusiastic. The 
ensemble of the whole troupe is quite satisfactory, 
and you will have the opera well presented in the 
new theatre, when it is brought out there, and I 
assure you you may look forward to a memorable 
season. 

Good night, and truly your», •• 



New York, Sept. 27th, 1854. 

Friend Dwight : — Grisi and Mario consti- 
tute the only musical attraction of which we can 
boast. It is well that it is so, and that the stellcR 
minores are for the time being content to twinkle 
in some other firmament ; for when a world-re- 
nowne<l artist visits us, every lorgnette, telescope 
and microscope is employed until each phase of 
the stranger's character, whether artistic, social, 
or moral, is carefully noted down, and his parallax 
eccentricities, and relations ta all the other stars 
ascertained. In short, we make a business of it, 
^ and study each luminary till we feel competent to 



predict with the greatest minuteness his culmina- 
tion, eclipse, or decadence, as the case may be. 
Having now two such stars upon which to make 
observations, we should of course, have no time 
to bestow upon lesser attractions, if they were 
here. Grisi and Mario, we have now hcanl in 
Liter ezia Borgia, Norma, and I Puritam. You . 
have already presented your readers with differ- 
ent criticisms upon their performances in Borgia 
and Norma, In reference io them, therefore, I 
shall have but a word to say. 

Grisi, as a singer, you will not of course expect 
to equal Jenny Lind or Son tag. She has by no 
means the glorious organ of the former, nor the 
artistic perfection of the latter. Her forte is in 
tragedy. In the expression of scorn, rage, jeal- 
ousy, and similar passions, she is, so- far as I know, 
absolutely unapproachable. She can concentrate 
in the tip of her index finger an amount of ven- 
geance perfectly annihilating. Husbands and 
lovers had better be careful how they incur the 
displeasure of ladies who have enjoyed an op- 
portunity of taking lessons from this queen of 
haters. This trait united with Grisi's statuesque 
figure, grace of action, and intellectuality, make 
her in some parts of Lucrezia, and Norma, in the 
highest degree triumphant In other parts where 
vocalization or soul-moving devotion is required, 
she leaves much to be desired. Some of her up- 
per tones are thin, easily fatigued, and regret- 
ingly remind us of what she has been. Her Coit- 

ta Diva is very unsatisfactory. The calm breadth 
of devotion, which it seems natural to expect in 
the Druid Priestess, and which Jenny Lind so 
sublimely rendered, is in Grisi's interpretation al- 
most entirely wanting. 

Mario has not the power necessary to make 
him a successful Pollione, and it is unfair to criti- 
cise him in this role, since he took it only for the 
sake of sustainini; Grisi in one of her greatest 
characters. As Gennaro, the beauty of his voi^e, 
and the perfection of his styln as a sentimental 
tenor, are displayed to the highest advantage in 
an aria written expressly for him by Donizetti 
and introduced in place of the duo that com- 
mences the third act. In other parts he is not 
very remarkable. 

In 1 Puritani both Grisi and Mario sing uni- 
formly better throughout than in either the pre- 
ceding operas. If there are no very creat points 
in their impersonations, there is less that is unsat- 
isfactory, the music being more generally in the 
best range of their voices. Mario sinjrs the ro- 
mance at the commencement of the third act. Oh, 
so exquisitely ! If he would leave out a few un- 
manly tones that he interpolates in this, it would 
be almost absolute perfection. The tones to 
which I refer are termed falsetto, but they are 
more properly .speaking head-tones, for they lie 
above the falsetto of the tenor voice (C to F 
above the staff,) and exactly correspond in pitch 
and quality to the head-tones of the soprano 
voice. Of course, being new, and to the people 
wonderful, they have much to do in winning for 
him an encore among those who appreciate only 
ad captandum eff*ects. 

SusiNi is a magnificent basso and is a great favo- 
rite when he sings in tune, which he has of late usu- 
ally done. CuTURi* s ddbut was by no means suc- 
cessful. His voice was unsympathetic, incorrect 
in intonation, and his style unfinished. He may 
do better next time, however. The chorus is 
very fair, but the least said about the orchestra, 
after you give it the credit of including a large 
share of ei^cellent individual talent, the better. 
Arditi has not the breadth of character neces- 
sary to make a orood director. 

Next week Grisi and Mario are to consecrate 
the New Opera House, (Academy of Music) on 
Fourteenth street. Will not that be an occasion ? 
Maretzek's Troupe is scattered to the four winds, 
and Mr. Hackett has therefore engaged this new 
temple of the lyric drama. c. M. c. 



OvERDOiT^G THE MATTER. — The newspaper 

practice of trumpeting and puffing musical artists 

on the eve of their ddbut, has become so rife, that 

many have actually come to believe that the suc- 
cess of an artist is a thing to be created less by 
himself than by his man of business or advertising 
agent. No matter how excellent and true an ar- 
tist he mav be, his friends, in their over-anxiety 
for his success, think that a systematic effort must 
be made, at any cost, to ** prepare the press," and 
through the press, the public. And straightway 
the indefatigable, unabashable, Barnum-bewitchcd 
agent opens a ten davs' siege of daily and thrice 
daily visits upon all luckless editors, of all grades, 
from the Panjandrum of respectability to the 
smallest " Satanic," determineu, if possible, that 
no idea shall dwell in their imagination or their 
columns,but the one alf-engrossing and portentous 
idea of the newly risen star of virtuosity. And 
straightway, each amiable editor, whether he 
knows whereof he sfTirms or not, gets magnetized 
with Sir Agent's enthusiasm, and prints the most 
unqualified eulog}', only to wipe it all out again 
the moment that the next star comes, and so an- 
nihilate the force of Unguage and of all terms of 
comparison. 

Now a tnie artist does not need such help, and 
can but suffer from it ; and we scfze upon a pre- 
sent text for saying so, since we may do it with 
the better grace, being provoked to it in the case 
of a young artist in whom we arc ourselves sin- 
cerely interested, and of whose piano-playing and 
artistic character we have ourselves sfiontaiieous- 
Iv said 80 many good things that we almost fear 
that we too are suspect^! of having joined the 
army of professional clacqueurs. Our young pi- 
anist will surely make his own mark ; by no means 
can he do more *, and we are quiie sure that it 
will be a deep one. But when newspaper para- 
graphs declare him " superior to any pianist we 
have ever heard," "the acknowledged peer of Liszt 
and Thalberg," &c., &c., what thinking person 
does not see that the paragraphist is seating what 
he cannot possibly know to be true, even if it be 
true ; because such comparisons can only be oiade 
after long and intimate acquaintance with the new 
pianist, as well as with the old. 

We are-almost forced to the conviction that it 
ought to be considered a violation of the morale 
that regulates the intercourse between concert- 
givers and the " Press," to pay or to receive such 
visits. Why not enact an eleventh command- 
ment : ** Xhou shall not approach an editor, until 
after thou hast given thy concert." Don't take us 
too literally or seriously ; we throw out the hint 
for consideration. And bear in mind, that what 
we have said is in no manner personal, but applies 
to a prevailing practice in which it is hard to tell 
who IS the most at fault. More anon. 



WiiERK WILL Gkisi SING? — A Correspondent, in a 
state of alarm which many share, writes us as follows: 

H&. Editor— There It a rumor that the IIowaro Athrxjeom 
has beea eogaged by Mr. Uacketc fur GrUrf aud M»rio, who will 
•hortij appear there. Ii there any trutii in thia horrible rw> 
port? Youra truly, J.S. 

We do not know, but think it cannot be true. Bat we 

regret to learn that there is little or no encouragement to 

hope that the manager of the New Boston Theatre will 
net aside his paying English comedies for the Italian 
Opera, h certainly is » sad wreck of many of the hopes 
and dollars invested in thai noble theatre, which is too 
grand for plny^, and looks as if it had magically sprang 
up on purpiise to receive a lyric Diva. 

Mr. Hackett, we are informed, has made some over- 
tures for the engagement of the Boston Music Hall. Grisi 
in concerts merelv, wuuld be but an aggravation. The 
directors of the ^lui^ic Hail assure us that it can easily 
be adapted to ofteratic u»es. It has stage-room 60 feet 
inf width and 30 feet in depth; and scenery, &c., can be 
so contrived, as to be removable in a couple of hours, 
whenever it is necessary to change the theatre back to a 
concert-room. It strikes us as an excellent idea, and we 
are told that there are serious designs of carrying it out. 

Miss Gree:(fibld, known as the '* Black Swan,'* has 
returned from Europe and announces a concert for 
Wednesday evening, which deserves attention, both as 
evincing capabilities for refined arts in one of an op- 
pressed and lowly race, and as being for the beneflt of 
the colored church in this city, in which the Rev. Mr. 
Grimes is doing a Christian and humane woriE. 
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WM. MASON'S CONCERT, 

AT TBB 

TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On Tuesday Erening, October 8d; 

On which occasion he will be Mslnted by the 

BROTHERS MOLLENHAUER, 

The dLitinguinbed VioHniiirs of Juilicn's Orrhcstro, who5e 

|»erformaDf«s were n*c<>i?eU with J»iich marked 

litTor by the Barton public. 



PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 

1. Grand Fantasie : Dqo for rwo TioHofl. 

Brorhen Mollknaausii. 

2. Rhapsody on Hnnj^artftn Aire Llnst 

William Mason. 

8. Solo: Violin Enut 

Edward Mollknuaubk. 

^ f a. Tmpromptu, op. 29 Chopin 

' ( b. Saliarello(on a theme from MRndclnohn) Stephen Ueller 

William Masox. 

Part II. 

-fa. Sonnta fop. 27, C vharp minor) Boetboren 

"• I b. Fugue (J£ minor) Uandel 

William Mason. 

6. Variatinns Brllliiintiii : Duo for two Tiolinii. 

Brothers Mollbnhaiwr. 

7. Grand Caprice Ueroique KontsU 

William Mason. 



t7"Ticketfl 50 rents ; for sale at B. IT. Waders musie store, 
197 Washinirron street, and at Nathan Richardson's Musical 
EachanKf , 282 WashiDgton street, wliere seats can be secured 
on and af^er Thursday, Sept. 28. 

HT^iVrmns residing in neighboring towns can secure seats 
by s«>nding (enclosing the requisite funds) ta either of the 
muiiic ^tores above named. 

ICT^Doors open at 6i^ ; Concert to commence at 7K o'clock. 



MISS E. T. QREENFIELD, 

AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 

On Wednesday Evening, Oct. 4th, 

MI^S E. T. GRRENFIEIjD. popularly known as 
the ** BUrk Swan," having. juft returned from Kngland, when 
she bus sung with grnit suri-ess before both the nobllity and 
royalty, hits eonmintfd to give a Grand Concert in this city for 
the bfucfic of the Twelfth Baptixt Church of Boston, over 
' whkh Kev. L A. Griuies 4s pastor. She brings with her from 
her foretjcn trip, high testimouials of her accomplishments as 
a Muii^iciil Ariistl 

It several Grand (Concerts in England. Miss Greenfield was 
assisted by Mrs. Alexander Newton, of Her Majesty's Grand 
National Courerts, Mr. Augustas Bmham. (his first appear- 
ance ^inre his return from America,) and Mr. Charles Cotton, 
from .Milan, and others. Queen Virtoriu, who was present at 
oti« of ihvse Coi certs, privately rematked that she ^* was struck 
by the great, cmnpass of Miss Greenfield's voire." 

Tirkets 60 cents— to be obtained at the stores of John P. 
Jewett ; Gould. Kendall & Lincoln ; the principal Music Rooms; 
of Rev. h. A. Grimes, 28 Grove street, and at Termout Temple. 

Sept 30 




Mr. OTTO DRESEL 

Will return to Boston by the first of October, when he will be 
prepared to reciiive pupils on the piano-forte. 
Address meanwhile at this office. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEGS to announce that he is prepared to commence instruc- 
tion in PianO'forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 
8 Hay ward Phice, on and aft«r Oct. Ist. 
fiept28 tf 

TOUIIG LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

Rooms in connection with Mr E. A. Beaman's Young Ladies' 
School, No. 28 Temple Place 

B. R. BlfANCHARD, Teaclier. 

Also, Teacher of Music in Mr. Adams's Young Ladles' School, 

Central Place. 

RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed for ail who wish to acquire the abili- 
ty to r*ad muHc readily at right, and is particularly adapted to 
the wants of tho«e wlio desire to fit themselves to receive in- 
struction, from the best masters, In the Cultivation of the 
Ycire, Style, he. Commencing with nxST puhciplbs and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by regular and snecesslve steps, the students 
will arquin* so thorough and practical a knowledge of the £LB- 
HiKn of Vocal Music as will enable them to nad even the 
more difflcult classical compositions with ease and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messn. G.J. Webb & Co , No. 8 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blancbard may be found be- 
tween the hou rs of 2 and 8, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard will be happy to give instruction in 
schools and academies, if situated In the Immediate vicinity. 

Having examined the plan of Instruction adopted in the 
Youn^ Liidies' Vocal Mu^fc School, we most cheerfully say that 
it meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the mercss which has heretofore attended the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest eonfldcnre of the public. 

Lowell .Mas'>n, Geo. J. Wsbb, F. .F. Mullbb, 
Oko. F. Root, B. F. Bakbb. 

BeptaO tf 



THE HALLELUJAH. 

LOWELL MASON'S NEW WORK 
Is noiv Ready. 



IT COIVTAINS IfEARI^T 1,100 PIKCES, 

And Is the mtist extensive collection of the kind ever pub- 
lished. There are 

Tunes of 120 Metres, 

AS WELL AS 

More than 70 Anthems, 

and other Set Pieces, besides numerous Chants. IN THE 
SINGING-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, which Is more extensive 
and complete than in any siuiilar work, thers are 

340 Exercises, Rounds, Glees, &c.. 

And an entirely new feature, entitled 

Musioal Notation in a Nutshell, 

will be found most valuable for short schools. 
In connection with nearly all the tunes 

Instrumental Interludes 

are printed, and. In some cases, aocompaniments throughout. 

The music of the HALLELUJAH more nearly resembles 
that of 

Carmina Sacra 

in its general dhtrractcrlsties, as being pleasing, practicable 
and durable. 

Price in New York, S7,50 per dozen, cash. 

Teachers and Leaders of Choirs can have each a single copy 
sent for examination by maU, post-paid, on remitting us sixty 
cents. 



PUBLISHED BY 

MASON BROTHERS, 23 Park Row, N. T. 

B. B. MITSSET & GO. 89 Gornhill, Boston. 
Sept 23 3t 

NEW EDITION READY. 

MARX'S MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 

TX.AM8LATXI> AKD BOrTBD 

BY HERRMAN S. SARONI. 

FIFTH AMERICAN EDITION, 

WITH AN APPENDIX AND NOTES, 

BY EMILIUS GIRAC, 

OF THE CONSBRVaTORY OF PARIS. 

IjlNCOURAGED by the success of this valuable treaHse, 
J the publishers have at great expense had this new edition 
prepared, and enlarged by the addition of Mr Girac's valuable 
Appendix and Notes. Mr. Glrac has unfolded the precepts of 
composition with as much brevity as possible, illustrating 
them most fully with a great number of musical examples. 
An extract fimm Mr. GIrac's Introduction will give some Idea 
of the nature of his worit : 

" Though these Appendixes have been composed to be ex- 
planatory commentaries to the large treatise of Marx, yet they 
form a whole In them«elves, and from the treatment of the 
triad down to the passing-notes, where they break off, they 
form a compendium of the matters contained In tttem, in 
which nothing necessary to the instruction of the pupil has 
been omitted. They have another advantage; they offer the 
teacher of harmony a text-book In which the fundamental 
laws of harmony have been laid down, so that he will have no 
other task to perform than to direct and superintend the work 
of his pupil, btdng thus relieved from giving, himself, but 
very few ditections." 

The Introduction also gives full and able directions to the 
student how to study the work of Dr. Marx, in connection 
with the appendixes, thus adapting the work to such as can 
not obtain the services of a teacher. 

MARX'S MUSICAL COMPOSITION, with GIRAC'S AP- 
PEN DIX, Is now issued in a large octavo volume of nearly 
60O pages, and Is elegantly bound In cloth. Price, 98. Post- 
age, 34 eents. 

For the use of those who already own a former edition of 
Marx's Musical Composition, we have published a separate 
edition of 

GIRAC'S APPENDIX, 

el«^antly bound in cloth. By procuring this appendix, owners 
of any previous edition of Dr. Marx's work can complete their 
copy. Price, 9l> 

Address, MASON BROTHERS, 

23 Park Row, New York. 

R. GARBETT. 

PROFESSOR OF MUSZO, 

Informs his friends and the public, that, having returned from 
Europe, he is prepared to give Instruction on the Organ, Piano 
Forte, Violin, Violoncello, and Contra- Basso : also in Com po- 
rtion and Arrangement. Organs and Piano-Fortes tuned. 
Music arranged and transposed to order. 
DCT^Aesidence, No. 80 Sbawmut Avenue. Sept 28 8m 

SIOIVOR CORBIflfl b^s leave to announce that he 
proposes, during the coming season, to give instruction in 
SOLFEGGIO to Young Ladies In Classu, at the Rooms of the 
Messrs. CHicxKaiKO, on Mondays and Thursdays. 
Terms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons. 
Signer Corelli has removed to No 47 Hancock Street, where 
henceforth he may be addressed ; or at the Tremont House, or 
at the Messxs. Chlckering's Booms. Sept 9 



mie. GABRIELLE BE LA MOTTE 

Begs leave to announce that she has returned from the conntrj 
and is now prcpaied to resume 

INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO-PORTl 
Mile. G. D. may be addressed at 
Sept 16 8m 95 HANCOCK STREBT. 



MUSIOAL INSTRUCTION. 

CARIi ZKRRAIIBT, of the late Gcrmania Musical S( 
ciety, begs -leave to acquaint hH friends and the nnii^icr 
pnblic of Boston, that lie will in future dfvotc his attvorlon t 
giving instruction on the FLUTE and PIANO-FORTK, an 
hopes to receive the liberal patronage of tUe musical commu 
nity. 

Cnrl Zerrahn would also in'fnrm those amateurs wlio ar 
sufficiently advanced in rla'sical music, that lie has a numbc 
of the flnest So^tatas, of the great masters, expressly compose 
for Piano and Flute, which he will be pleased to perform wit; 
tlinse desiring to perfect themselves In this class of beautifv 
and Instructive music. 

Carl Zerrahn may be addressed at the Winfhrop House, o 
at the music stores of G. P. Reed & Co., £. H. Wade, and N 
Rlchard.^on. Sept 16 8t 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Resldencey E4 Plnclcney Street. 

Sept 16 tf 

BnSS FANNY FRAZER, 

Has the pleasure to Inform her Pupils and Friends that sh 
has returned to the city, and will be prepared to resume in 
struction in SINGING and the PIANO-FORTE, on and afte 
October 1st. Communications may be left with Messrs. O. P 
Reed & Co. or at her residence, 
<^ Pavilion,^' Tremont Street. Sept 16 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old SoutI 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel k Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 

Residence, Vo. 3 IVlmter Place, Boston. 

Sept 16 8m 

SIGNOR ArOVSTO BBNOBIiARI^ Professor o 
Musie, from Naples, proposes to teach SINGING and th* 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, both by privat 
and class lessons. The latter will be given to Choral Classes 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose the Messrs 
Chickcring have kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in orde 
to afford to as many as possible tike advantages of a system o 
pub'.ic musical instruction that has been attended with grea 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Augusto Bekdelari, at th< 
Wlnthrop House, or to Messrs. Chickerlng & Sons, to whom 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely peruitte< 
to refer. 

RBPIRBKCXS. 

Rev. Sam'l K. Lothrop, Samuel fVard, Esq. 

Arthur L. Payson, Esq. John S. Dwight, Esq. 

Sept 9 



WILLIAM BERQER, 
Publisher and Importer of ]9Iu9ic, 

Ko. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock o 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. Net 
Musie received by Steamer as soon as published. A libera 
discount granted to Teachers. AU orders promptly attendee 
to. Music arranged to order. 
(t!7* A Catalogue is In preparation. Aug26 



Mr. THOMAS RYAN 

Begs leave to inform his fHendsand pupils that he has return 
ed to town for the season, and is prepared to give instructioi 
on the PIANO. FLUTE. CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also It 
THOROUGH BASS. Applications mav be made at his resl 
deuce. No. 19 Franklin Street, or at Blcbardson^s music store. 
Sept 16 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

or the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes tc 
remain in Boston, and to give instruotlon on the VIOLIN 
the PIANO-FORTE, and In the Theory of Mcsio. 

Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the musi< 
stores. Sept 16 

Instrnction on the Piano-forte and in Singings 

MR. ADOLPH KIELBIiOCK respectfhily gives notice to hit 
pupils and the public that he has returned to the city< 
and resumed his lessons on the Pianoforte and in Singing, and 
may be addressed at his residence, 80 Ash street, or at the Mu- 
sic Stores of Oliver Dltson, 116 Washington street. Geo. P. Reed 
& Co., 18 Tremont street, or Nathan Richardson, 282 Washing- 
ton street. 

Rrferihcis.— Lyman Nichols, Esq., 10 Joy Street, Boston. 

John Blgelow, " 42 Blossom St, " 

Oliver Dltson, 

George P. Reed, 

N. Richardson, 

Hon. T. D Elliot, New Bedford. 

Rev. John Weiss, 

Joseph Bicketson, Esq. 
Sept 80 
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XEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addremed at Mr 0. DITSON'R, 116 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 282 Washingtos St. 

KB7I11KRCK8. 

Mrs. Farnham, 

6 Copclnnd st. Roxbury. 
Epeii SargKnt, ISaq. 
lt«T. Blr. Iluntlogcon. ^ 
IIou. J. J. Clarke, 27 Stata st 

Jttlyl 



John 8. Dwlght, Esq. 

O. Ditaon, £f<q. 

K. KichaMfion, Kgq. 

A. Berry, E«q 28 Fear! st. 

J. A. Hanson, »q , 6 Bath it. 

II. Crocker, Esq. 6 S»hawmut ar. 



NOW READY, 
THE GSEAT WORK OF THE TEAB, 

MOORE'S 
COMPLETE ENCYCLOPiEBIA 



A irork Tihlch hu cost the Indefatigable compner fifteen 
years of arduous labor, assiated by wme of the most distin- 
guished celebrities In the musical worid. Thfa splendid work, 
80 indispensable not only to the professional musieiaD, but to 
every amateur, is comprised in one elegant royal octavo vol- 
ume, of 1001 pages, double columns, and contains ^b« Biogn- 
phles of npirards of 

4000 MUSICIANS I 

Comprising the most distinguished Compoaen and Performers 
irho haye ever lived. 

A Complete Dictionary of over 
5000 MUSICAL. TERMS, 
IfVith IVall definitions. A Complete History of the 

SCJENOB OF MirSIC, 

[Trom the earliest times to the present A AiU description of 

All Known Musical Instraments, 

(7ith the da^es of their Invention, and their Scales. Treatises 
m UARllONY and THOROUGH BAftS, &e. ke. 

1 Book intended to cover tlie wliole 
of musical Science. 



JOHN P. JBWBTT & CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July 29 BOSTOBT. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

niMORTELLE. by A. Oockel, 88 eta. 
CUPIDS POLKA, by Cbaw.e5 Tubtbar, 26 ots. 
MAZOURKA, by H. A Wollkkoaupt, 88 cts. 
TALSK STYRIEiNNfi, by H. A. WouiiiHAUPT. 

Sept 9 MBTBR A TRBTBAR, Buffalo, N. T. 



E. R. BLANCHARD, 

[V^ACl&SK OF .TttE PIAWO AND OKGAN. 

O^TERMS MODERATE. 

Besidenoe, 24 West Cedar Street. 
Re/trenee, G«o. J. Wdb, Esq. Uay 20. 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OP JHUSIC, 

a05 MTMblngton StrMt, Boston. 



Oct. 16. 



8ok 



Oermania Serenade Band. 

HHE SBR^-ICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
L by applying to 

H. X. TELTOW, Agent. 

80 Payette StreeN 



liUtf 



CHICKERINQ & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



TT ABEBOOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. 



tf 
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NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

IMPORTER, PUBLISHER Sl DEALER 



.IN. 



iForrtait <^ afmerfcan fUnnit, 

Piano-Fortes, Organs, Melodeons, &o. 

Also, Publisher of the celebrated 

' ilohrn ^c^ool fax th piirnff-l'ortt,' 

AND 

' Elements of Mnsic at Sight' 
Neiv music 

PUmJSIIKD DAILY, AT THE 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 

D:^ All my publications can be obulncd at MlinleAale and 
Retail of J. F. PETRI, my Agent for BalUmore and Ticinity. 



6E0BQE J. WEBB ft CO. 



No. 3 WIIVTEB STB£ET, 

B O S T o a. 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 

Sept 2 Sm 



A. W. PRENZEL 

Will resume his 

laCSTRXrCTIOV ov tuk x»ia.xo-fortb. 

On or before October 1st. 

Orders may be left at the music-stores of Mewrs. Reed k Co. 
N. Richardson, or E U. Wade. Aug26 

John Bunyan Still Lives I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

THB KKTIRB AMD IMIICITABUI ALLEaORT 07 

THE PII,GRIM^S PROORESS, 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engrared on 
8TKBL, by Andrews, conuinlug 2S0 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Chrtsrlan pawed, on hlsjoumey ttom. 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Erery Christian fiuoJly should hare 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TxsTiMOKiALB of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, hare been received by the publisher, fh>m the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JE1VETT, PnbUaber. 

GEO. E. SICKELS is the omlt aothouibd Aobrt roR Boa- 
TOR. His rooms are at the Am. S.S. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the KngrriTing for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
Pri«««- Not. 12. 



N. D. COTTON, 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

English, French, and American Stationery^ 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

IVo. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 

*•* Wedding and Ylslting Cards EngraTed and Printed. 

16 tf 



MEYER & TRETBAB, 

BUPPALO, N. Y. 

Imporfcrs of <f oreign glngic anb ^nblisfem, 

Keep a large and well selected stock of both Foreign and 
American Mnsio. By our direct and regular engagemenU 
with the principal pubUshing houses in Europe, we are ena- 
bled to aupply ' 

MUSIC-DEAIiBRS WITH FOREIGIV MUSIC, 

^"Jl'i^'***** ^""" " '^^y **^«f *»o«»« *n *e United States. 

C^Sole Agents in the United Stares for the well known 
publishing houM of G. M. METER, Jr. of Brunswick 
Germany, (on whoae pubUcutions we grant the most profitable 
niTvSS'^liu^ifJ^^''' particularly mention a flue collecUon of 
OU\ERTURfia arranged for the Piano- Forte as Solo and 
Duet, the fkTorite works of FE8CA, LITOLFF, WINKLER. 
Jc, a complete edition itf BEETUOVEN'S works for Piano- 
Forte, including all the TRIOS, QUATUORJ, SINF0NIE8 
fce , arranged by L. WINKLER. Also, the last comoositiou 
Of LISZT, BRUNNER, 8P1NDLER, HENRY CRrMKT&c 

Catalogues of O. M. Meyer's publications forwarded nmtils 
to any part of the United States, if desired, by *^ 



-^-^*!^-.-v^v.v^v.^.,v.^^J^5^^ Buffalo. 



TATLOB'8 PIAIO FOBTE FOB BEGHIEBIL 

FIRST STEPS TO THE PIANO FORTE ; being an Re- 
mentary Catechism for Beginners. By QEORGE C. 
TAYLOR, Teaeher of the Piano Forte, Harp and Tiolin. 
Price 75 cents. Usual deduction to the trad*. For sale by 
F. J. HUNTINGTON, 28 Park Row, New York. 
WM. D. SULLIVAN, Madlwm, Ga. 



MUSICAL Nonon 

T. DRICHER, Teacher of the Organ, Piano-Forte and 
Singing, liuTing closed his connection as Organbt of the Bow- 
duin S(]uarc Church, lias remoTed to No. 7>i Tiemont Row, 
where he will be happy to receive applications for his serrlces 
as Organist and Teacher of Music. je 24 

HEIirS' PATEMT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 



tpoaiessSoi 
Musical I 



used the greatly improvi^ ACTION PIANO, commending it 
tn high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Mnsie to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 

^ ,^ GEO. HEWS, 866 Waskmgtom St., Boston. 

Apr. 10. ' tf 



D. B. NEWHALL. 

MANUPAOTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

BTo. 344 IVaahlnffton Stnet, Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED,^ TO LET, 
Apr. 10. ^ 



KANT7EL PENOLL08A, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 OaAT»8 Bio«, corner of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 
__ _ Rtfertncti. 

Messrs. CmcsKtua, J. P. Jkwctt, Geo. Puhchau, Boston. 
Messrs. Gbomi PxasoDr, B. H. Susbr, Salem. ""' 

Jan. 21. Sm. 



HANIST AND TEACHER OF HXTSIC, 

0^1?^ ***• f'T***' ^" In«tructor in the higher branehes 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the musio 

nr^'c^.^rTreSss^Rsr^ "^ ^^^^^ s*. <» o. p. 

Rxrmncxa .-Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Tenon 8t 
Miss K. E. Prince, SaJam. 
Miss NichoU, 20 Soutti St. 
MiM May, 6 Franklin Place. 



Feb.2& 



PBINCE ft CO/S HELODEOHS, 

♦5:;-.^^^?!"' ;«>«^ro«n, ©r small ehur. h. BeUeving 
them to be better In tone, more dursble, and better finished 
than those of any other make, they haTe accepted the agency, 
and keep for sale only those manufactured by Prince fcOo. 

a. P. REED & Co. 

fl.n» Q 2f Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 

P*P''3 Sou Agtnts/or Frimet j* Cto.'s MtUnieoiu. 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER OP THB PLANO-POBTB. 

N^J!^jsiriJ:>j;„'^'* ^ ^*'' ^-^^^^^^ or^^^ f 

H. Si. CUTiiEB, 

©rganl^t anD ©eacjet of 0lvi%ic, 

MUSIC ROOM UNDER CHURCH OF THB ADVENT. 

InS^S^""^***"" **" of Nathan Richardson, 'iS2 Wash- 

— ^— ^— ^___^.^_^_^^.^_^__^^^^^^^^^^^ Sept 9 tf 



aOVERNESa 

A GERMAN LADY, who hss taught for several years in 
this country the English branches, German, Freih, and 
Drawing, wishes a situation as Goyemen. She i^frrs to Mr* 
o. K. LowKLL. Sept 28 8t 

J. B. WEEATON, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

T ^Li^ "*• ^"^ ^^ ^ ^*'*»" Riehardson, or Theo. 
i.. uaraer. 8 mos. Deo 8. 



MRS. ROSA QAROIA DE RIBA8, 

TEACHER OF THB 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING &,GUITAR, 

a Seneca St., corner Harrlaon A-renne. 

MR. De RIBA8 wnigire Instruction on the Oboe and 
BosSS,^prtI^S. PRANGED, TRANSPOSED^ *e. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Residence No. 66 Kneelstnd Street. 

Oet.8. 8m 

NaTai^Tiiooi zL 
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rno Cluirtaj't " Hodtn aumu Ho^-" 

The BaethoTe&^MtiTBl at Bonn. 1845. 

Il iru about Ihe year 1839, tbkt attirbegui to 
be made in Europe by the tour of one of the 

Ctert pianist* that ever lired : whose genius, 
aver, has been manifested more remarkably 
without, than within, the circles of slrict and oi^ 
derly art. I need hardlj- name Dr. Lisbt. There 
have been few things in execuiivc muMc m any 
respect comparable lo his public career, which 
mar be here spoken of, because it is under«tood 
to have doted so far as exhibition is concerned, 
and to be merged in entenjrisBs'of crealiTe and 
criUcal activity. Brilliant in his wit, eitray»g«nl 
in his habitt of life and opinion, courted for his 
personal fasuination by every one who is greatest 
and choicest in intellect, u Dr. Liszt has been, 
from his prodigious youth upward,— the fine judg- 
ment and the tirm resolution which have enabled 
him to see that there is a time for every thing— a 
time to give up exhibition, and to enter upon 



ir lillleDess, to wbicli every 
ly who has known Dr. Lis«t 
through a lerips ot years. The wonder is, that a 
prodilious childhood, succeeded by a prodigious 
■^, 1 " . J !„ gyg], a panderaomum a* 
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EDrsuitB— to cease from display 
en his popularity was the high- 
est, when no rival was in hearing— I nay say 
mora, in being — such a whim of wisdom (if whim 
it be) mast be commemorated a* among the mo*t 
remarkable passages and traits of his remarkable 
life and character. 

At the time I refer to, on the conlinent of Eu- 
rope Dr. Lisit commanded the whole world of 
gentle and simple listeners as no other instrumen- 
taUst ever commanded it before %im. For . such 
love and persMial regard as he inapirid, must not 
be confounded with Uie wonderment and curio^- 
ty thatfoUowan eccentric like Faganim. Where- 
as the great Italian violin-player was a gloomy 
and hypochondriacal egou«, inapt and ill at ease 
in society, penurious in his personal habits, pv- 
ing moiit reluctantly, and in rare spasms,— Lisil 
teemed to live for every distinguished man and 
every beautiful woman, and with every joyous 
thing — to have wit to spare for every one, and 
kinJliness to lavish upon tod many;— dince, well- 
a-day ! potentates to accessible as he are sure to 
be prewed upon by the scum, as well as tbe salt, 
of the earth. While he appeared to come to his 
mnsic as a sport, a kon iTauvre, a light pastime, 
he niade of^his muric an engine of beneficence 
more princely, in proportion to its gains, than Art 
has ever seen. 

That such a character, however daziling— (hat 
sucb a porition, however delicious — are not the 
higbeat which an-artist can claim, and should as- 
pire lo, i* a truth past conlroverey. There is a 
munificence which lays waste and troubles, a* 
much as it fertilizes and wds— which resolves it- 
self into the gratification pf glorious and affec-. 
tionale and poetic impulses, without care for the 
consequences. But in days of selfish and graso- 
ing agitation like ours, we must not too cnnously 
arrugn such over-prof u*ion, when we know it to 
be accompanied ty those smaller virtues and 
graces — that gentleness to the humble — that mem- 
ory of small service*— that noble superiority to 



Paris, have left so much of the n 
Iii9 friend, BO much of tbe affectionate heart, so 
much of the fine appreciation of persons widely 
differing from himseff, as Dr. Liszt enjoys, and 
makes others enjoy. There are people in whose 
cases it is idle to compare, to lecture— whom it is 
wonw than idle to imitate— jet to whom one's 
whole heart goes out, in recogniUon of the treasu- 
ry of rich RiTis and gracioul sympathies, which 
tbev retain and distribute in spite of every 
strange and disturbing influence ;-and Dr. Liszt 
ia of the number. 

There was hattlly, in 18*5, an artist for whom 
he baS not played— whom he had not helped 
One day, when 1 firstsojoumed in the Rhint 
Land, he was down in Col°*P"' .;?V';"8^'' P*^ 
nv- (to use his own phrase) in aid of the fund foi 
the works at the Cathedral ;— the nczl, toilinj 



still 



M the country (and German posting i 
a tml) to contribute hi" astounding « 



istber 

/antoia^'and Ws " TarentcU^" and hii 
"Galoppe Infemale," to the sober esubliahmen 
of a gymnativm at Dortmund ;— or ae-islmg, witl 
all his generous heart and might and enei^y, ii 
shaping a career for a young English aongstreai 
against whom chance for a moment seemed tr 
have barred most openings at home ;— or lavish 
ing a concert on some miserable Italian piece o 
pantaloonery on two legs, who could sing a vcr; 
little, and could make him Uugh by magpie wn 
and impudence, and knaveiy.— No wonder ths 
for such a wondrous and fascinating man (of whon 
to boot, Rumor bad its good store of romances 1 
tell,) dear, sentimental German girls wore braci 
lets made of the pianoforte strings which hebrok 
in his phrenzy I— No wonder that serenades, an 
toreb processions, and wreaths of flowers on h 
desk, and every conceivable gift that Genna 
taste can devise, seemed to spnna up whereverb 
want— that poor scholars limped on sore feet 
scbre of miles to look at him, that dames of Uig 
Transparency "flung themselves athishead."- 
I shaU not soon forget a lovely autumn cveniua i 
Mayence, with the full harvest moon lookit 
down into the quiet and brimming Rhine, wh( 
the mililaiy bands frbm Caatel came across ll 
bridge, and, establishing themselves benw 
Liszt's window at the Jlold de mif, treated hi 
to such a serenade as no money could buy m k. 
ahmd. The picturesque light on Ihe-parU-colc 
id uniforms— the hearty delight of the playt 
over a few bottlcBof Rhine wine, sent out to ih( 
—tbe glory and spirit of tbe open-air music t 
low (one piece being an overture for wind-msti 
ments by Mendelssohn, little known in JinElan 
—and the wit and cordiality in the baltoi 
where Liiit stood, looting at once Wos* and n 
castic, and tout-bed by a homage so totally uns 
nected;— such lights and impressions were w 
him of d«ly and nightly occurrence. The yei 
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of man's life to which they belong pass like 
dreams, or the vapors from wine, or else a Methu- 
saleh's age would be too short for the mere retro* 
spect of a period so brilliant, so crowded, so joy- 
ous, so noisy — with all its magic scenes and 
strange transformations. But quieter folk who 
have caught glimpses at such a career, have good 
matter for many a rainy day's " recollection," 
when the time shall come for them at which noth- 
ing is found comparable to ** the times that have 
been I " 

And then, as a player, Liszt rises up above his 
mates as something of a different genius, a differ- 
ent race, a different world, to every one else who 
has handled the piano. He is not to be consider- 
ed among the great composers also pianists — who 
have merely treated their instrument as an inter- 
preting medium; — ^butas a Poet who executively 
employed the piano as* his means of utterance 
and materials for creation. In mere mechanical 
skill, afler every one else has ended, Liszt had 
still something to add — he could carry every 
man's discovery further : could exhibit it in new 
forms. If he was surpassed by Thai berg in rich- 
ness of sound, he surpassed Thalberg by a varie- 
ty of tone of which the redoubtable Viennese 
player never dreamed. He had his delicate, and 
light, and freakish moods (as when playing the 
" St'andchen" of Schubert, or his transcripts of the 
Tarentellas and Calascionate of Naples) m which 
he may be remembered as another Chopin for 
every quality of fancy, sentiment, and fairy bril- 
liancy which made Chopin so delicious. In sweep 
of hand and rapidity of finger — in fire and fine- 
ness of execution — in the power over those ex- 
quisite momentary fancies and graceful touches 
which, when the music admits it, add so much to 
its charm — in a memory so vast and comprehen- 
sive as to seem almost superhuman — in a lightning 
quickness of view, enabling him to penetrate in- 
stantaneously the meaning of a new composition, 
and to light it up properly with its own inner 
spirit (some touches of his own brilliancy added) 
— in a mastery, complete, spontaneous, enjoying 
and giving enjoyment, over every style and every 
school of music — ^all those who bave ever heard 
Liszt frequently, will join me in saving he was 
unapproached among executant instrumental- 
ists. 

The above are a few of the characteristics of the 
next distinguished artist after Mendelssohn, whose 
name will be remembered as connected with mu- 
sic in the Rhine Land. He, too, in a way widely 
different from Mendelssohn, loved the district 
with its cheerful towns and old ruins, and joyous 
vineyards ; he, too, caught its spirit ; he, too, had 
his dream of settling there for life. He was to 
buy a faery island, on which a palace of Art was 
to be built. — He, too, had his own part in the 
works at Cologne Cathedral, to which he had been 
a munificent contributor; and in the progress of 
his sojourn under the Seven Hills, and of his tra- 
vels to and fro, another strong interest, more im- 
mediately appealing to a musician, began to rise 
on him, whicn, with one who welcomes sensations 
so eagerly, and adopts interests so warmly,, — 
presently became a purpose, a passion, and a 
duty. 

It may be some dozen years ago or thereabouts 
that the musicians and amateurs of Germany be- 
gan to fancy that a statue of Beethoven, in Bee- 
thoven's birth-place, would be a creditable object. 
And, accordingly, they came together, and opened 
a subscription ; planned, and spoke, and clinked 
glasses, and sang ; making some small progress in 
preparation. Then the idea was allowed to doze, 
after the fashion of Grermany. For the enthusi- 
asm of that many-minded, and many-colored, and 
many-peopled land, holds " moveable feasts." It 
is apt to cob, to abate, to dry up in one channel, 
when any new one, offering more charming op- 
portunities of self-illustration — to-wit, of planning, 
speaking, clinking glasses, and singing — shall 
open itself. In what manner, or by whom the 
eager beginning, and the slack continuation, of 
the scheme were brought before Liszt, I cvnnot 
tell. Enough that be asked what had been done, 
and why matters " dragged their slow length 
alontr," and being told that want of funds was the 
hinorance, he announced his intention of making 



up the deficit single-handed, out of the profits of 
concerts to be given. Not strange to say. the en- 
thusiasts, glad to be rid of the responsibility, ac' 
cepted his offer with acclamation, — for acclama- 
tion is perhaps the most cheap and comfortable 
exercise of generous feeling wnich can be made. 
Not strange to add, Liszt kept his word. His con- 
certs were given ; the money was handed over 
to the committee ; the commission for the statue 
was entrusted to Herr H'ahnel, of Dresden ; and 
the inauguration festival was appointed for the 
month of August, 1845. 

It seemed as if it had been fated, that, from 
first to last, in the arrangement of this Apotheosis^ 
there should be trouble, jealousy, intrigue, indiffer- 
ence, and ill-report It was found by those who 
had stood by and done nothing, that Liszt was 
put too forward in the business ; and hence, cer- 
tain great musicians, averse to taking any but the 
principal part, utterly refused to cooperate in, or 
be present at, the Festival. Then came the visit 
of our Queen and the Prince Consort to Germany, 
still further to traverse all engagements, to turn 
all heads, and to give all recusant singers — averse, 
like the maestri^ to self-effacement — an excuse for 
not singing music which offered them small op- 
portunity for shining, save by self-effacement. — 
Further, when the programme was somehow or 
other drawn out — the valuable assistance of Dr. 
Spohr, as joint conductor with Liszt, secured — 
the form of the ceremonial, and the pieces of 
music to be executed, determined upon — a diffi- 
culty, which would have been forseen anywhere 
save in Gotham city, suddenlv sprang up to con- 
front and to confound all who desired that the 
Festival should succeed. In the middle of July, 
it was discovered, for the first time, that Bonn had 
no room in which the musical peiformances could 
take place. One expedient after another was re- 
commended — one fusty room after another pro- 
posed, with those anxious promises ** that it should 
oe made to look handsome," which say so much 
to the experienced. Luckily, however, Liszt had 
a voice in the matter. ** We must have a room 
built on purpose," said he. ** And where is the 
money to come from ? Who is to pay for it ? " re- 
plied the wise men of Bonn, in amazement at so 
dashing a proposal. " I will, if the Festival fails," 
was Liszt's answer. 

Such an ** / will " as this, of course, silences 
all further objection. By good fortune, Bonn is 
only now one hour distant from Cologne ; and the 
latter city, in Herr Baumeister Zwirner (the head 
architect of the new works at the Cathedral,) 
possesses a master-spirit, at -once experienced, 
energetic, and having a staff of competent work- 
men under his command. A waste plot of gar- 
den ground in aT suitable situation was at once 
pitched upon; the trees were grubbed up; the 
earth was levelled ; timber was fished up out of 
one of the great Rhine rafts ; decorations were 
made at Cologne ; and the Fest-Halle rose like a 
palace in a faery tale. In such temporary build- 
ings, I have often thought the Germans expend 
their entire stock of taste. Assuredly never did 
concert-room answer its purpose better : few have 
ever been so thoroughly picturesque. The Fest- 
Halle was an oblong apartment, nearly three hun- 
dred feet in length, with a nave defined by two 
rows of fourteen arches each. The roof, with its 
timbers displayed in the old fashion, was tinted a 
pale blue : the beam-work was liberally festooned 
with those rich garlands of oak leaves which one 
sees no where else save in Germany. Up the pil- 
lars, which were so many fir-trees merely trim- 
med — not shaped and planed — ivy had been 
trained : the walls were hung with a cool pale- 
red paper, the effect of which, seen from a dis- 
tance, and in such quantity, was almost that of 
a warm and delicately-tinted marble. As might 
have been expected, the resonance of the edifice 
thus constructed was entirely satisfactory. 

[To lie continued.] 
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Othello's Occupation Gone. — We hear 
of a new contrivance called the ** Magnetic Fage- 
turner," which enables a pianist to turn over the 
leaves of music without pausing from playing. Oh 
dear 1 What wiU some folks do now at parties ? 



Letter from WilHem Mason. 

[The following private letter of our young Boston 
pianist to a friend is printed by permission in the Trov- 
tJUr^ the editor whereof declares himself at a loss which 
to admire most, the critical power displayed, or the pa- 
tient courtesy which dictated such a valuable reply to 
such singular question.] 

Medfield, Sept. 14, 1S54. 

Dear Sir : — Your note is received, requesting 
my opinion as to what frame of mind a writer for 
the piano-forte should be in when composing ; how 
a piano-forte player should treat the compositions 
of others, and what is the secret of the difference 
of effect produeed by the playing of the same 
piecei in apparently tue iame manner by different 
performers. It is not. an easy matter to give a 
pen-and«ink answer to your questions, for music 
cannot be discoursed of with tnat definiteness and 
"hard-fact" precision which distinguished Mr. 
Gradgrind*8 parliamentary reports. Musical ideas 
— the sentiments, emotions and feelings of the 
composer, his delicious imaginings, and his dreamy 
walks through tone-land — can only be expressed 
in musical tones ; words not being sufficiently 
subtle, emotional and definite for the purpose. 
Were we seated at the piano-forte, with a Sonata 
of Beethoven before us, perhaps I could give some- 
thing like a satisfactory answer to your queries, 
by playing the Sonata, phrase by phrase, and 
commenting on it as we advanced ; but I fear that 
any attempt to give a word-painting of the matter 
will prove as unprofitable as it will be difficult. 
I have no objection, however, to giving you a 
rough sketch of my ideas on the subjects involved; 
it being understood, bpforehand, that I have little 
faith in the utility of such an attempt. 

1. Jii to the frame of mind in which a writer 
for the piano'forte should be when eompoiing ? 
This is rather a broad question. It is not for me 
to say what frame of mind anybody should be in, 
under any circumstances. Judging from my own 
limited experience, I should say that, when a 
composer sits down to write for the piano-forte, 
he generally has ** something on his mind," which 
he intends to put down on paper. In music, as in 
literature, ideas ofier come unbidden ; and often 
when bidden they come not. Emotions adapted 
for musical treatment are often excited by a lovely 
landscape, by a line of poetry, by a prayer. 
Where musical inspiration dwells, or whence it 
comes, it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to tell. 
We only know that it is fed by streams which 
flow from within us, and that when we would 
trace them to their source, we are attempting to 
follow subtle influences which lose themselves in 
the depths of our being. A composer having 
these emotions, and experiencing these flashes of 
inspiration, seeks to give them expression. If he 
wish to express them on the piano-forte, he must 
^ of course understand the acoustical qualities and 
powers of that instrument. And here it may be 
remarked, that a superior coniposer of music in 
general may not be a superior writer for the 
piano-forte in particular, because he may not 
know its peculiar powers and understand its ne- 
cessities. For example,.orchestral composers some- 
times, when writing for the piano-forte, write 
their ideas on paper as they imagine them, with- 
out reference to their execution by the player; 
and in this way many awkward and clumsy pas- 
sages occur, in which the effect desired by the 
composer cannot be produced. Such passages, as 
the Germans say, are not written Clavitrmassig ; 
that is, they are not adapted to certain specialities 
of the piano-forte, and in writing them the author 
did not think of the fact that the human hand can- 
not accomplish impossibilities. This is the case 
with some passages in Beethoven's piano-forte 
sonatas. In these compositions, so replete with 
musical ideas of the utmost purity, so genius- 
stamped, and so iustly admired and loved by 
every true artist, there occur passages which can- 
not be played so as to do entire justice to the 
probable conceptions of the author. Nevertheless, 
It would be a most audacious person who should 
alter any of these passages. No one but Beetho- 
ven could do that. 

The musical emotion or idea which is to serve 
as a theme or text for a composition being deter- 
mined upon, the composer developes it, or ** works 
it up," or "treats " it according to his mental and 
musical organization. A very short theme or 
text sometimes serves as the basis of a long musi- 
cal discourse. In the hands of Genius a short 
theme is frequently more available than .a long 
one. The theme of the first movement of Beet- 
hoven's C minor Symphony consists of but four 
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The theme may be considered (by way of introduc- 
ing a comparison which the unmusical can readily 
nnderstand) as the composer's sweetheart, whom he 
wishes should possess an abundant wardrobe, so that 
she can array herself in every possible attractive 
garb. He dresses his theme first in one tone>attire, 
and then another : he walks with it by purling streams 
of harmony ; he disperses the cords and listens to its 
voice throneh a perspective of sound; he throws 
around it alfthe ornaments and embroideries which 
he can weave from the materials at his disposal, and 
sometimes, like a too ardent lover, he beco&ies half- 
crazed and mars his subject by indiscreet and ex- 
aggerated treatment. To write well for the piano- 
forte, one must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
acoustical qualities of the instrument and the resources 
of manual execution. In this respect, Liszt is an ex- 
cellent nodel; as his transcriptions of Beethoven's 
Symphonies, Schubert's songs, and his own composi- 
tions, especially his latest, (which are particularly 
adayted to bring out and show off the resources and 
special characteristics of the pianoforte,) prove beyond 
all auestion. There is a class of pieces written by 
moaem pianists, intended to exhibit the possibilities 
of manual execution, and the mechanical capabilities 
of the pianoforte, which do not deserve the name of 
musical compositions, because there is very little mu- 
sic in them. In their composition only startling and 
mechanical effects are sougnt, without any reference to 
poetic and artistic feeling. They are mere "show " 
pieces — ^the ground-and-iofty tumbling of pianism. 
Still, they should not be entirely cast asice. They are 
useful in a musico-gymnastic way, in developing ex- 
^utive power; and many of the capacities of the in- 
strument, which are now found useful in works of true 
art would perhaps have never been unveiled but for 
them. 

S. Haw ahoM a piano/brte player treut the eompoai- 
tione qfolhen? It is my opmion that an author's 
works should be considered inviolate. In my own 
case, I feel such a reverence for the masters of our 
art, that I always try to pay the most respectful at- 
tention to every note and mark they have written — to 
adhere, in short, strictly to musical truth. 

8. What 18 the se(r€l(j^ the difflerenceof effect produced 
in the playing of the tame pieces in apparently the same 
manner by different performers t I suppose this differ- 
ence arises from tne fact that some performers are 
true artists and that others are mere machines. To 
perform properly a musical work, the performer must 
possess a degree of poetie feeling and artistic appre- 
ciation— of insight or intuition, which will enable nim 
to penetrate the mystery and understand the spirit of 
the composition and place himself in harmony with 
the musical condition of the composer ; and Uien in 
addition to all this, he must have a nervous and mus- 
cular organization of such power and delicacy that it 
will instantly respond to every towA of emotion^ as an 
admirably constructed instrument responds to the 
touch of the player. A person may observe, in his 
playing, every mark of expression, and execute a 
composition just right in every mechanical particular, 
and yet fail to give anything like a true or proper 
interpretation thereof, inasmuch, as the spin'/, tne soul 
of the composition may be wanting. Mere talent 
may understand genius ; but it seems to me thatnoth- 
ing short of genius itself can interpret genius, can re- 
produce its utterances so as to bring Sieir meanings 
home to the souls of alL Could you hear Liszt play 
as he now plajrs, and as it has often been my good for- 
tune to hear him play, you would soon not only see 
hnt fed the truth of the remark last above expressed. 

Most truly yours, 

Wm. Masow. 
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Impresario Hadkett 

The " Man in the Omnibus " ia contributing a 
pleasant series of musical gossipings to Willis's 
Musical World; among other things, the follow- 
ing: 

From my point of retired observation this 
morning, I see, through mv opposite window, our 
last great Art-manager, Mr. Hackett He stops 
and gazes up at the new Metropolitan, which is 
rising bravelpr again, over the ashes of the old 
edifice. He is thinking, perhaps, of securing the 
new locality in the rear for Grisi and Mario : and 
now be passes up Broadway, probably to pay the 
distinguished pair a morning visit of congratula- 
tion on the immense bouse of last night. 

Hackett is one of the few men in the dramatic 
profession who does not look the stase : a plain, 
sturdy, substantial gentleman, stronsly featured 
and dreased with simplicity. The only extremely 
fine thing about him, I observe, b his linen, 



which, though many leagues of comparative 
splendor this side of Mons. Jullien's, is still a 
little in advance of the ordinary, Broadway shirt- 
bosom aspiration. 

Mr. Hackett has had an eventful life of it : 
first as merchant ; then as husband of a distin- 
ffuished actrey; then, by a sudden reverse of 
fortune, and as sudden revelation of bis own 

fenius, a dbtinguished actor himself: — -now, a 
ridge of enterprise across the Atlantic, over 
which have walked safely the timorous Grisi and 
the half-indifferent Mario: neither of whom 
wanted to come, and neither of whom would 
have come but for the resolute enterprise of Mr. 
Hackett 

This reminds me of a conversation between 
Mr. Hackett and a company of St. Nicholas 
diners, the other day. After a preliminary ar- 
rangement had been concluded with Grisi and 
Mario, and they had j)romised to come provided 
the necessary security were deposited by a cer- 
tain time with Baring Brothers, Mr. Hackett left 
for New York. And now, Grisi, who greatly 
dreaded the sea, began to pray Heaven that Mr. 
Hackett might never come back again. Certain 
manceuverin^ managers in London assured her 
that he would not : tbat he never would be able 
to raise the stipulated security : times were hard 
in the United otates : money scarce, etc. 

But Mr. Hackett did come: on his visit to 
Grisi behind the scenes in the evening, Mario 
told him that Madame had been crying all the 
morning over his arrival. On meeting her, Grisi 
said she was glad to see him. That's a fib, said 
Mr. Hackett : you are not glad to see me, you 
have been crying. " Ah, but I am. glad to see 
Mr. Hackett — and sorry to see the manager. — 
But shall I have to go over the water in such a 
little box as I cross the channel in ?" 

«'0 no," said Mr. Hackett. <<You will ^ 
over on a sort of an island ; and your room will 
be as large as this dressing room of yours. Be- 
sides, I will speak to ^he captain, and wo will try 
to spread a kind of oil all over the sea, to keep 
the waves down." 

And the first few days out it really seemed so : 
the Atlantic being quite calm. But then it grew 
rough, and poor Gnsi was in despair: she did not 
leave her state-room.' The great difficulty she 
found with the vessel was, that it rocked her the 
wrong way. The steamer was pitching at the tame 
and this was opposed to all Grisi's early reminis- 
cences of cradle movement. 
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THE VOIOE OF AUTUMN. 

IT WnXIAX OULLZV BKTART. 

There comes, from yonder height, 

A soft repining sound, 
Where forest leaves are bright 
And fall, like flakes of light. 

To the ground. 

It is the autumn breeze, 

That, lightly floating on, 
Just skims the weedy leas, 
Just stifB the glowing trees, 

And Is gone. 

He moans by sedgy brook, 

And visits with a sigh 
The hut pale flowers that look, 
From out their sunny nook, 
At the sky. 

O'er shouting children flies 
That light October wind. 
And, kissing cheeks and eyes, 
Ha leaves their merry cries 
Far behind. 

And wanders on to make 
That soft uneasy sound 
By distant wood and lake, 
Where distant fountains break 

From the ground. 

No bower where maidens dwell 

Can win a moment's stay; 
Nor fair untrodden dell; 
He sweeps the upland swell, 
' And away! 



Moum'st thou thy homeless state? 

Oh soft, repining wind t 
That early seek'st and late 
The rest it is thy fate 

Not to find. 

Not on the mountain's breast, 

Not on the ocean's shore. 
In all the East and West:~ 
The wind that stops to rest 
Is no more. 

By valleys, woods, and springs, 

No wonder thou shouldst grieve 
For all the glorious thiogs 
Thou touchest with thy wings. 

And must leave. 



Vrom the New Tork Tribone of Oct. 2. 

Hew Tork Academy of Mnsie. 

The New York Academy of Music is an insti- 
tution secured by a State charter, carrying on its 
face a generous, national and artistic purpose — 
namely, the cultivation of Music — the instruction 
of American artists in the beautiful mysteries of 
the lyrical calling, of course both as composers 
and performers, and consequently securing to 
them of right, when oualified, an American plat- 
form for the display or their gifts before an Amer- 
can public, interested in the progren of their 
country. This peculiar radical quality of the 
Academy is the main reason which induced the 
Legislature finally to grant the charter, which 
they refused on the original application for it, 
certain members looking upon it as nothing but a 
theatre, without a special educational purpose. 
Until we learn the contrary, we shall believe that 
the stockholders, their word being pledged to that 
effect, will make the dillettanteism of their choice 
opera seats the least consideration, and endeavor 
by all means in their power to render this 
American Academy of Music, sooner or later, a 
living truth, a great correspondent with its name, 
and not a hit or miss theatre for the newest come 
vulgar adventurer from Europe, rich in the " sci- 
ence of humbug ;" but that they will make it one 
of the agents for putting us intellectually abreast 
with the art-civilization of Europe, and of widen- 
ing the area of our judgment on liberal pursnits, 
and elevating the artist only as he can be eleva- 
ted, socially and historically, under an industrial 
democracy like our own. 

These large and pregnant views of the intent 
of the Academy render it in our estimation wor 
thy of being an object of permanent public inter 
est. Without them it would be a misnomer and f 
fraud. It is an " Academy of Music " so charter 
ed. No European opera-house takes that name 
without having a school connected with it. Wi 
now propose to analyze, scalpel in hand, the whoh 
body of the edifice, treating it on the grounds o 
taste, and also with reference to its adaptation ii 
means to the beneficent ends set forth in its char 
ter. 

It has been habitually stated, in the journal 
and otherwise, that this Academy is the largec 
theatrical buildins in the world ; and that it coo 
tains nearly five thousand seats; and the reasoi 
given for the introduction of so many seats, i 
simply the difference of our social and politici 
system compared with the systems of Europe 
which establish grades and castes there, and ens 
ble a few privileged persons to have exclusiv 
boxes at the opera, in accordance with the whol 
exclusiveness of their intercourse. Here, hon 
ever, the privileged orders being wanting, an 
there not being, as has already been proved, th 
stamina to support a private-box system, it w« 
believed that if a house was built sufficiently larg 
to admit at cheap rates a great crowd — far greatc 
than any European house is capable of holdings 
.the opera coula succeed, especially if rendere 
through the English language liberally every sei 
son. A house capable of holding 4,500 or 5,00 
people could sustain a company at an average < 
fifty cents ; and certainly the hister)'^ of the lyrics 
drama shows that when the opera is given in £i 
glish with good sinsers, a paying support is n< 
wanting to it in New York. Well, the Acai 
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emy after the delays due its elaborations, is so far 
finished as to be open to-night, and it has 4,600 
seats, the largest number of any theatre or opera 
house in the world. This, however, is but one 
phase of the matter. Are these 4,600 seats, each 
and all, such that persons can witness the per- 
formance and be properly accommodated, ana is 
the opera house the greatest in the world? 
These questions can be easily answered. 

The Academy of Music is 204 feet in length 
and 114 feet in width at the auditorium part, and 
and 121 feet at the stage ; hence covering an area 
of 24,020 square feet, of which 9,760 square feet 
are the area of the stage and its dependencies, 
and 14,260 square feet are appropriated to the 
auditorium, saloons, lobbies and so forth. 

Of the 4,600 seats there would be of course in 
any theatre preferable ones, growing out of rela- 
tive proximity to the sta<;e ; but at this time of day, 
with the lights of architecture to guide us, and 
the requisitions of a free community to inspire us, 
there snould be no seat in a theatre of such gen- 
erous claims and aspects as the Academy, which 
would deny the signt of the stage and the ordi- 
nary comforts of a chair. But the public will be 
surprised to learn that full one-half of the seats of 
our Academy cut off the auditor, who is also a 
spectator, from a view of the stage ; and though 
he may hear what is eoing on, he cannot see the 
performers, or any of Uie stage effects. We make 
this statement after a careful examination of the 
house from top to bottom. How can this be, it may 
be asked, in a house most deliberately built and 
set up as a model in its kind for admiration and 
imitation ? In answering this we would state that 
there is a right size and shape for every thing, 
and the Academy, the means of its site consider- 
ed, has neither the one nor the other of these re- 
quisitions, and therefore, we regret to say, artisti- 
cally it is a failure. It sets forth with immense 
claims, unequalled in its way in this country or in 
Europe, and accordingly challenges consideration ; 
and we ma^ add that the days of artistic ignor- 
ance and cntical pussilanimity may be put an end 
to in America, so soon as everyUiing artistic u 
measured according to its pretensions. To come 
to the point : The cause or the failure arises sole- 
ly from an attempt to do more than the premises 
warranted. The architects of the country were 
summoned to produce plans for a theatre to hold 
the vast number of nearly 5,000 persons, all com- 
fortably seated — a thing simpler impossible upon a 
lot of such a size. The result is a bouse construct- 
ed upon the old plan as to shape — ^namely the 
horse-«hoe, wbicn has nothing to recommend it 
and everylJiing to condemn it — which forbids by 
the science of radii a sreat portion of the specta- 
tors latterally placed from seeing the stage,andat 
the same time by its extended periphery drives 
those occupying the front seats in the auditorium 
— which sboulcfbe among the best in the hojise — 
to an unreasonable and unnecessary distance from 
the actors. To this defect may be added ano- 
ther, that while half of the spectators cannot see 
the stage, the other half have diminished comforts 
owing to the crowded state of the whole. Besides, 
the squeezing, corset-like process which marks the 
interior of the Academy, nas resulted in the mi- 
nor defect of the construction of the saloons and 
the absence of a central aisle to the parquet. All 
the chairs in the parquet, 550 in number, of 
course command a good view ; they have, in com- 
mon with those in the boxes, certain comforts, 
among which we may name that they are con- 
structed so that the seat closes op by a spring 
when it is unoccupied, and leaves a space for the 
auditor to stand up in and let any one pass with 
ease. The uniform space allotted to each seat is 
one foot seven inches by two feet eight ; had this 
space been two feet by three it would admit of 
comfortable arms to each chair, and be in every 
other respect the equals of the best arm-chair at 
the fireside. An obiect of the theatre is draw 
people from the comforts of home ; and up to this 
time, so far as the seats of our theatre are con- 
cerned, they have been constructed as if with the 
especial object of repelling spectators. The first 
tier of boxes of the Academy contains 700 chairs ; 
and even at this elevation there are some specta- 
tors who will have to twist themselyes to see the 



stage, owing to the vicious form of the house be- 
fore alluded ta The second tier contains 700 
chairs, some disposed in private opera boxes in the 
rear ; in this tier about one-fourtn of the seats are 
cut off from a perfect view of the stage. The 
third tier has 600 chairs, and of these one-third 
are cut off from any view of the stage. The 
fourth tier, or amphi-theatre, contains 1,850 seats, 
all benches ; out of these, 300 — namely, all the 
lateral seats — are entirely deprived of any view 
of anj portion of the stage, and the spectators 
therem can see nothing of the auditorium except 
the dome and the occupants of the benches on the 
opposite side of the same tier. Of the remain- 
ing 1,050 places in this last tier, about one-half 
have a partial and the other a good view of the 
stage. Besides these open seats, there are four- 
teen proscenium-boxes, holding 150 persons. 

We have now been treating of sight ; of the 
sound-propertiee^ or acoustic requisitions of the 
house, indispensible to such a building, there ap- 
pears, as far as we could form an opinion, every 
reason to pronounce them a complete success ; 
the test, however, we applied was with the build- 
ing empty. This question can only be deter- 
mined with the house full — as it will be undoubt- 
edly, to-night It may be added that the present 
imperfect developmonts of the science of acoustics 
are such that with all architects the sonorous 
success of any of their buildings must be un- 
certain. 

As to the relative size of this house compared 
with the great theatres of Europe, and in view of 
the absura claim set up for it as the lai^est in the 
world, we subjoin a tabular statement which we 
have compiled with m&t care and labor from 
the plans of all the theatres of Europe. From 
thu it will be seen that there are at least twelve 
much lai^er theatres — some of them covering 
nearly twice the area contained within the walls 
cf this establishment 

RSLATITE SIZE OF DIFFSBBNT QRBAT THEATRES. 

Am of Am of 

Whole tiw Bteff»asd aadltor- 

TXamm. Id ■qoaio d»p«ndoii- lum and 

fttt oIm. deprad- 

N. T. Acodamr of Miulo 34,090 9,700 14,200 

AeadAmtoorPuto 61,900 2830O Ti^JOO 

La8ealA,MUui 40,800. 17.660 22,760 

8«i Owlot, NaplM 89326 16,636 24.800 

Oovont Gardm, London 86,476 17,886 18.160 

I>nir7LaiM, London 88,076 12,460 20.926 

Alexander, Petmbaiv 41,000 17,600 24.000 

Imperial. Petenbaiv 46,000 21,760 284150 

apen,Munleh 48.800 28,800 26.600 

Carlo Kike. Genoa 48.600 16,ft30 27,660 

OpenhBerlln 29,700* 12,100 17,600 

Bordeaux— Of this m mn unable to obtain plant, bnt It may 

be genefallj itated that it if 'bj ftr the largeet thoatie in 

Europe. 

A paramount object of a great theatre, along 
with tne accommodation of the spectators, is the 
spectacle to be seen, and from the foresoing table 
it appears that no regard has been nad to the 
relative stage-proportions of our Academy. It is 
clear that, with one exception, nearly as great 
an area has been devoted in the above European 
houses to the stage as to the auditorium. The 
exception is that of the Paris Acad^mie, in 
whicn some 6,000 more square feet is given to 
the stage than to the auditorium, and accordingly . 
this establishment is unequalled in Europe for its 
scenic effects. In the New York Academy, how- 
ever, the stage covers but little more than one- 
half of the space given to the auditorium, its 
depth from curtain to the rear wall being only 
57 feet, rendering impossible some of the grand- 
est effects, as they are produced on the boards in 
Europe. 

The decorative portions of the Academy next 
claim our attention. They differ from those of 
any other American Theatre in so far as they rely 
almost entirely on form and not on color for their 
artistic effect They are massive and not aerial. In 
the dbpositions of the carvings there is often a want 
of relief, from the deficiency of a leading idea in the 
deagns. The front of the boxes on a level with 
the parquet b ornamented with balustrades which, 
together with their background, are white. The 
front of the second ther is decorated with chande- 
liers richly gilt and alternated with beautiful sta- 
tues of infants playing upon different musical in- 
strumenti. The ^nt of the third tier is somewhat 



similar in its ornaments ; the front of the fourth 
tier or amphitheatre has panels filled with ^t or- 
naments. No chromatic decoration is used in the 
ornamentation of this portion of the bouse. Hie 
effect, therefore, is ccAd and chalky, and there 
is a want of harmony between the lioxes and the 
dome, the dome being richly and appropriately 

Sainted in embellished puiels, two of^ which are 
lied with figures of Music and Poetry, and the 
other ti|p with Comedj and Tragedy. ThiB dome, 
from the pencil of Signer Allegri, may be indi- 
viduated, its coloring being elegant and harmo- 
nious, and its whole effect magnificent 

The boxes are supported, throughout the hoose, 
by massive pillars; some of the decorations of 
which columns produce an effect which is foand 
in the grand edifices of Europe, and which has not 
been known in the theatres of this country. Bat 
many of the details of ornament are wanting in 
purity of design. The general effect of the Cary- 
atides which are attached to the pillars of the boxes 
is very good, and will strike particulariy the un- 
travefea spectator. Muldpliea as they are in this 
house, they remind me very sensibly of the great 

girt they play in the arcnitectural resources of 
urope. These massive supports of boxes, how- 
ever, render the nnsupported dome offensive to 
the eye of taste. 

The curtain is splendid. It is fifty by fiftv-foor 
feet The subject is two rich screens of Italian 
architecture, through which are visible, right, left, 
and centre, the courts of the palace, the fa9ade 
closing the perspective. The screens and the pal- 
ace, are resplendent in columnar decorations and 
statuary, and coalesce in ornamentation with the 
general temper of the auditorium. The compositioQ 
affords a fine scope for aerial penpective. This is 
painted by Signor Allegri, who, we may mention, 
nas also painted the scenery of four operas about 
to be given, some of which is superb, and all of it 

r stock-scenery. Signor Allegri has also had 
construction of the admirable stage ma- 
chinery, and all the stage arrangements and 
economics. * 

The architect, Mr. Saeltser, has not overiooked 
the importance of artificial ventilation, but it seem- 
ed to us that the apertures of escape for the viti- 
ated air of a building to contain so large a crowd 
were much too small. The provisions against fire 
are admirable — ^four reservoirs are placed on the 
roof, each containing from 1,500 to 2,000 gallons 
of water, and connected with them appliances ad- 
mitting of the flooding of the house m any emer- 
gency. 

The building was commenced in May, 1858, 
and, considering the vast amount of work, has 
been completed with laudable dispatch. The cost 
of the lot is stated at $60,000, the building at 
$275,000, making in all $885,000. 

Such a sum as this ought to have afforded a 
house capable of holding the numbers which this 

f)rofesses to do, besides the necessary music rooms 
or an Academy where troops of students could 
be accommodated with the locality due their prac- 
tice individually and collectively. Thus it seems 
that not only were the requirements of the Thea- 
tre impossible on such a small lot, but the claims 
of the Academy in connection with It as to prac- 
ticing rooms, muncal library, declamatory halls, 
and other means qf instruction, have b^n con- 
temptuously ignored. 

As we have so condemned the shape of this 
house, it is due to the reader to explain scientifi- 
cally what ought to be its form. We do so not 
for the purpose of provoking discussion, but to 
state a law. The proper shape for the auditorium 
of a theatre is the segment of a circle with lat- 
eral divergences. By this means the greatest 
opera house, with as many chairs as the Academy 
in question, admits of every person in everpr tier 
having at least a full view of a central point in the 
stage to the depth of forty-five feet from foot- 
lights — that is to say, the worst seat in the house 
is equal to this. Such a plan was proposed for 
an opera house of this capacity in this city thir- 
teen years ago ; and all tne improvements which 
haiVe taken place in our theatres as regards right 
and comfort have been since borrowed from it — 
the defects of the new Academy forming an ex- 
ception. 
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BOSTON. OCT. 7. 1854. 

Ck>NCERT GiYiNa. — Under this head our 
neighbor of the JVanscript has an article, evi- 
dently designed to offset our brief and unfinished 
remarks of hist week about ^ Overdoing the Mat- 
ter^ in the heralding of concert givers through 
the press. He says good things, which no one 
can dispute, about the importance of good busi- 
ness management in placing an artist fairly and 
squarely before the public; praises what he calls 
very happily ^ the administraiive element," with- 
out which ** genius and virtuosity may starve, as 
they have starved before now \ ** and congratulates 
Mr. William Mason on ** having for his manager 
a warm personal friend, who possesses all the 
managerial requisites," who knows how to prompt 
the editors and to keep the pot of expectation 
boiling and the kettle singing, and to do it in a 
gentlemanly way, with tact and taste, as well as 
with unrelaxing energy and industry. From all 
which, as a matter of personal compliment or jus- 
tice, we trust we have said nothing that implied 
dissent We condemned a practice, a concert- 
giving fashion of the times, and took pains to 
guard what we said from any persona} construc- 
tion, although the newspaper trumpetings of 
that concert furnished us the text. We should 
have qualified our statements and defined our 
purpose still more, had not the inexorable column 
measure cut us short in the middle of our dis« 
course. 

Now, with all due respect for business man- 
agement, and admiration of the thorough manner 
in which all things were arranged for the success 
of the concert in question, and fpr the accommo- 
dation of the audience, we still think that the 
newspaper heralding — not, we are pleased' to say, 
in advertisements — ^these were faultless — but in 
editorial or quan-editorial eulogies on the young 
artist's virtuosity and genius, was greatly over- 
done. The sin thereof we do not chai^ to the 
individual or individuab who in this case only did 
better what it has become the custom for every 
one to do or to attempt in like cases. But we do 
find fault with the vicious practice which has got 
to be a nutter of course part and parcel of the 
whole business of c<mcert-giving. However scru- 
pulously and unimportuningly the business man 
or agent may have acted in the case in question, 
who could read the newspaper rhapsodies the 
morning after our young friend's private matinle 
without suspecting that one mind dictated or 
prompted all those utterances, in many instances 
not native to the source from which they seemed 
to emanate ? that one breath, as it were, blew all 
those trumpets? that the glowing criticisms, 
(hearty as they were and to a very great extent 
just too) were, to say the least, written under 
pretty persevering pressure ? 

We say that was the appearance^ and could 
not but be the appearance, to many a reader, 
whether the fact were actually so or not And 
so in the eyes of a very respectable portion of 
the public the cause of the young artist, of 
whom alone the public can have cognizance, is 
damaged. Visions of Bamum come up, and 
people smile or frown their recognition of the 
gigantic progress of the sublime ^* science of 
humbug." Let us put the best construction upon 



these demonstrations, and assume (what we doubt 
not in the main was true) that they sprang from 
genuine, but over-zealous friendship or delight in 
a young townman's artistic success. Still it would 
have been better for the artist had there been 
less said, had glowing first impressions been con- 
fessed more cautiously; had the arrival of one 
wave on the shore of time been allowed to make 
just its natural mark, and all factitious stir have 
been avoided. 

The practice is impolitic, therefore, as it con- 
cerns the artist's own interests. It is not merely 
that it excites too high anticipations, but that it 
excites anticipations which are absurd, chimerical, 
not of a nature to be realized by anybody. 

But more than that, we question its legitimacy. 
The legitimate ends of editorship and criticism, 
which are truth and the measuring of all things 
by the standard of ideal excellence, each after its 
own kind, are necessarily jeopardized by too 
much outward pressure, by too much pre-occupa- 
tion of the editor's or critic's mind in favor of the 
one thing, or the one aspect of the one thing, 
through constant urging of the same on his at- 
tention and through systematic cultivation of his 
sympathies ah extra* For one, we must confess, 
we find it difficult full often to resist such pres- 
sure ; difficult to maintain our own independent 
attitude of mind and feeling against the mag- 
netism of another's strong will plying us in a 
gendemanly and unescapable manner; difficult 
to see and hear a thing naturally and simply, as 
we do when it comes upon us unannounced. 
And therefore it was we intimated that the true 
etiquette or morale of intercourse between artists 
or their agents and the press, demands that 
there should be the utmost delicacy and reserve 
in prepossessing and biasing the editorial mind. 
The editor or critic should be left to the genuine 
promptings of his own mind, what to speak, or 
whether to speak at all, about such claims on the 
attention of the public. Visit him and talk to 
him too much, and you put him under an implied 
obligation to write and blow the trumpet, and 
favorably too, and thus already is the state of 
perfect candor and impartiality which he owes 
the public vitiated and lost perhaps beyond re- 
covery. It is the spontaneous, unsolicited pnuse 
alone, in the long run, which recommends. And 
public excitements, as they are £eu;titiousIy pro- 
duced or nourished, bum the more speedily out 

We still maintain, therefore, that a concert 
agent's business should be confined io "business; 
that it has no right to enter the critical domain, 
no right to work upon the opinions, shape the ver- 
dicts, and secure or prompt the public utterances 
of editors and critics. The agent's ^ preparation 
of the press" ends properiy wjth the furnishing of 

all due information and due opportunities of judg- 
ing to the critic, whose opinion is so venr anx- 
iously courted. We respect the business faculty, 
in its way. The agent's function is as useful and 
as honorable as another. It is fit that the *' union 
of artist and manager" be a true one. But the 
manager has no more business to prompt the critic, 
than any interested party has to prompt a jury. 
And we totally dissent from the practice that 
seems to be coming into vogue in concert-civing, 
and which the Transcnpt favors, of bringing 
manager as well as artist out upon the stage. 



WOliam Mason's Debat 

The first Concert of our. young pianist came 
off as announced on Tuesday evening. Success 
was certain ; for, as regarded audience, the tickets 



had been all sold some days before ; and the re« 
lay in the skill of the performer, which had beei 
already well attested. Yet the occasion was nc 
altogether so. felicitous, as had been hoped, owiuj 
to several accidental drawbacks. In the fin 
place, it was one of the most oppressive of warn 
steamy, rainy evenings, (keeping some away, a) 
though the Tremont Temple was very nearl 
quite filled, with about 1,800 people,) and th 
atmosphere of the room was close to a degree thi 
acted on the spirits of both audience and pei 
formers ; — the Temple is certainly not well ver 
tilated, — ^not nearly so well as the Music Hal 
Then the size of the place, and the not very mi 
sical complexion of the great majority of th 
assembly, (flattering as it was in numbers and i 
good will) — could not have been the best sort ( 
inspiration for a pianist Then again, one of th 
pianos used was sadly out of tune ; and finally 
such a first appearance was in itself a most sever 
ordeal to go through, especially after such excei 
of newspaper trumpeting, which ne^irer fails t 
place an audience and an artist in a false pos 
tion, and in a way to be mutually disappointed ;- 
it was so even in the case of Grisi and Mario i 
New Tork. It can hardly be wondered, then 
fore, that with the exception of some pieces, an 
taking the evening throughout, Mr. Mason wt 
not in a condition to show forth his best Tet th 
reception which he met was very warm, the ple< 
sure he conferred was very great, and the grea 
miscellaneous audience was more than one 
wrought up to demonstrations of decided enthi 
siasm. 

The appearance and demeanor of the youn 
artist were altogether modest and agreeable. H 
programme, (most rare virtue!) contained n< 
one piece of his own composition ; nor did li 
even indulge in one in his responses to seven 
encores, although there were doubtless frienc 
enough to prompt him to that thing. 

Mr. Mason's first selection, the " Hungaria 
Rhapsody," by Liszt, was played upon a Pleyel 
Grand Piano, a noble, rich, fonorous instrumen 
which responded duly in his passages of strou] 
grand harmony, as well as in his clear, liquii 
exquisitely finished and delicate pianissimoso- 
This was encored, when he played a sentiment) 
piece by Willmors. The Impromptu by Chopii 
and the SaUarello^ by Heller, were spoiled by tb 
untoward accident of the American instrumei 
(one of Hallet & Davis's,) — ^being distressingl 
out of tune in some notes. Of course no pianL 
could do justice to himself or to his author in sue 
circumstances. Yet we wondered at the con 
posure and the spirit with which he so far mad 
good his intentions. 

In the second part, for the Sonata of Beeth< 
ven, in C sharp minor, he returned wisely to tli 
Pleyel, rendering the different movements in 
way that told upon his appreciating listener 
The love-fraught tones of the Adagio melod 
were pronounced largely, solemnly, feelingly, an 
the deep bass and arpeggio middle accompan 
ment chimed in sympathetically. The little Mir 
net and Trio were rendered in a lighter, less in 
passioned and vehement manner than we some 
times hear, and a good deal ad libitum in respec 
of tempo ; yet we found it expressive and in unit 
with the spirit of the composition as a whol 
The rapid and excited, half sad, half joy-intox 
cated finale, with its great difficulties, displaye 
masterly execution ; though many little shades c 
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expression, such as the individuating here and 
there the force of one Jiote or group of notes, in 
obedience to the swift suggestions of feeling, would 
have come out better in a smaller room. Some 
of those softer little episodical passages can hard- 
ly be charged with too much expression. And 
where the passion of the movement reaches its 
highest pitch, and by lightning-like arpeggios the 
diminished-seventh chords leap from bass to tre- 
ble, our ear missed somewhat of the distinct- 
ness of those arpeggi. These are little things, 
and we count it a great enriching, and, so to say, 
justification of any concert, to afford us such a 
rendering of one of Beethoven's grand Sonatas. 

But the great ** hit " of the evening, (strange 
to say) was the Fugue of Handel, in E minor, 
which followed. Here the boldness, clearness 
and felicity of Handel in his theme, a very florid 
one, and never lost in his masterly and curious 
working up, went a great way even with unclassical 
listeners. The audience were delighted with the 
dancing, foaming, v are like chase and reitera- 
tion of that sparkling theme, reappeanng and re- 
flected so continually in the four intertwining 
parts. It was followed by a tremendous outburst 
of applause, which was not contented with the 
artist's return and bowing thanks, but compelled 
him out to pUy again. The fugue was the thing 
wanted, the fugue was well worth repeating, 
(which cannot very often be said of things that 
create a/urore,) and we cannot but think that the 
young artist made a great mistake in disappoint- 
ing that desire, and volunteering one of the pret- 
ty, Willmers' playthings. 

For the dashing ultra-modern specimen, Kont- 
ski's Caprice Heroique^ the American piano had 
been tuned up, this time doing excellent service. 
A knowing one in the Traveller says, not without 
plausibility : " It commences in the thundering 
style of De Meyer, and gradually diminishes to 
the soft and expressive style of Thalbei^ ; from 
that to the dreamy Willmers ; then rolls in the 
matchless octaves of Dreyschock, and ends with a 
grand bravura which characterizes Liszt." 

In all these varieties of style and sentiment 
and author, Mr. Mabon appeared quite at ease 
and at home. Besides this catholicity of reading 
(which, however, let us not forget to credit also 
to Jaell, eminently, and to Gottschalk, Bobert 
Heller, Carl Hause, and others,) the charac- 
teristics of Mr. Mason's playing seem to be 
these. First, a clear, crisp, vital touch. Second- 
ly, the easy, quiet, graceful manner, with which 
he executes all the difficulties of modem pi- 
anism : — a manner thoughtful and serious withal. 
Thirdly, firmness, sonority, a full bringing out of 
the powers of his instrument in strong passages, 
worthy of the pupil of Liszt. Fourthly, great 
delicacy, purity, and evenness in his rapid scales 
and ornaments, clear and distinct in the pianU- 
simos to a degree we have not heard exceeded. 
Fifthly, an expressive, truly singing cantahUe^ 
with the art of truly favoring the melody always 
and setting it in all the truer light by means of the 
accompanying harmony. Finally, an artistic, 
conscientious, sympathetic surrender of himself 
to the spirit of the author and the piece. 

All this implies a fine blending of the powers 
of mechanism, judgment and feeling, essential to 
a musical interpreter ; with something also of the 
imagination that creates, or at least, re-produces ; 
whether to the extent called genius, original 
poetic fire, we cannot affirm. B«t this we know : 



these higher qualities of a pianoforte artist only 
reveal themselves fully in the smaller, sympa- 
thetic sphere of the chamber concert, and the pri- 
-vate circle, and only there find fitting nourish- 
ment and inspiration ; the air of the grand con- 
cert room is not good for them. Already we cannot 
but regret to see signs of a yielding to its pres- 
sure, in the inferior character of Mr. Mason's 
programme for his second and last great concert, 
which takes place this evening. The only names 
it offers are those of Willmers, Dreyschock, and 
Liszt, (once, for conclusion,) with a brace of clever 
pieces by the young pianbt himself. To those 
who only seek to hear and see the piano played, 
this will suffice ; but by those who seek the poetry 
of Music, Beethoven and Chopin and Mendels- 
sohn, &c., &c., will be missed, and their absence 
scarcely made good or even put out of mind for 
the time by Dreyschock's ** matchless octaves," or 
Willmers' prettinesses, which Jaell pretty well 
exhausted. Still, we doubt not, Mr. Mason will 
make out a rich concert, and again draw what for 
a piano concert may be termed a ** monster" au- 
dience ; and as he flung in graceful trifles be- 
tween the good things of his more classical pro- 
gramme before, perhaps he will this time fling in 
some promptings of the great masters between 
whiles, which will be all the more enjoyed that 
they were not formally set down. At all events, 
it is the only opportunity offered for hearing our 
young countryman at present. 

The Brothers Mollenhauer were what they 
were in Jiillien's concerts, and delighted the audi- 
ence by the sympathetic unity with which their 
violins moved together, by their purity and fine- 
ness of tone, and the marvellous finish and sweet- 
ness, interspersed with all sorts of Paganini freak- 
ishness, of the highly ornate and curious varia- 
tions which they have the knack of composing to- 
gether. The ** Carnival" was well enough once 
for an answer to an encore ; but when it came to 
** Yankee Doodle," as a duet, with variations of 

the ** little pig " order, one was disposed 

no matter I 



Kkw Oprha HoUrr IV New York. — On another page 
we have copied the larger portion of Mr. Fry's critical 
description of the much boasted *' Academy of Music" 
The article is valuable for the facts which it coDtaios, 
respecting the relative sizes of the world's great theatres, 
as also for the lesson it enforces with regard to the right 
shape for theatres designed for large and democratic aa- 
dienoes. In including the Boston Theatre in the same 
category of failure with the Academy, Mr. Fry seems to 
be laboring under the erroneous impression that that also 
has the horse- shoe shape; whereas its aoditorium is a 
circle. 

The educational end implied in the very name of the 
new Opera House is a noble one, and we are glad to see 
this faithful critic so disposed to hold its authors to their 
first profession. 
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Miss Gbebnfibld'b Concert. — We unfortunately 
arrived too late Wednesday evening for the more impor- 
tant items of the programme, such as ** I know that my 
Redeemer," **Robert,'' &c. Yet we heard enough to 
show the voice and execution of the singer. Her com- 
pass is wonderf\il. In a song called " I am free," she 
commenced in a deep raan'*s voice, which is of course ex- 
ceptional and far from agreeable in the lowest tones. 
But suddenly she pitched up to a high soprano, which 
seemed to proceed from another person, and alternated 
duet-like as between a male and female voice. Some of 
the middle and high tones surprised us by their beauty 
and sweetness, as well as their remarkable power. They 
were delivered with a really artistic swell and dumiweiKfo, 
and many highly ornate passages rendered with great 
beauty ; especially those in Bishop's " Shades of night 



retnminffj*' and a cadensa ending in a very hish pole in 
** Sweet Home," which she sane with taste and feeling. 

Miss Greenfield is a decided African, stout and matron- 
ly in form, though young; but her singing is indeed a 
wonder, in which even fastidious ears may find pleasure : 
and her manner is simple and pleasing, She has profited 
by her stay in Europe. The Temple was about half 
filled by an audience composed in about equal propor- 
tions of whites and very respectable looking colored 
people, and we are glad to hear that the eoncert resulted 
m some substantial benefit to Bev. Mr. Grimes's church. 



Musical Intel ligence. 

Orchestras this Wimter. — Since the disbanding of 
the ** Germanians " there has been not a little anxiety 
among Boston music-lovers about the chances of a good 
orchestra for symphony and oratorio this winter. Every 
thing else has promised well for music; but this, the 
central thing of all, the orchestra, remained in ominous 
imcertainty. We are happy to announce at length that 
matters seem to be in a fair way for the solution of the 
orchestral problem. Two orchestras, a small, select one, 
and a grand one, are already resolved upon and nearly 
oiganized. 

1. The new conductor of the Handel akd Hatdh 

Society, Mr. Zbrbahw, has collected an orchestra of 

really choice materials, numbering Odrtjf instrnments, 

for the oratorios in the Boston Music Hall, and possibly 

for afternoon symphony concerts (let us not say ** public 

rehearsals " any more) besides. It includes about half 

of the late Germanians, who remain here, the members 

of the late Mendelssohn Quintette Club, and others of 
Uie best resident musicians, as follows: 



Firtt Fto/tfM.— MetwB. Behnltae, Angnct Fries, McintlaDd Saek. 

Second Violtiu.— Hahl, Fnn»l, EMilar and Qfoves. 

IWorj.— Krebs and Rjan. 

Ffotoiu«flo«.— Waif Fries and Mun. 

Con»raba99o$. — Balke aod RefMCelD. 

FhU€9 — Z9hler and SchUmper. 

06o<f .— RibM and FabrwaMer. 

CUtrintU, — SchaU and McDonald. 

AuMOfW.^Thicd* and Hanatoek. 

Horns. — Radolphacn and Hunann. 

2VfM»fpels.~Beineeke and PIntor. 

3V»m&9fi««.— RlmbMh, Bageatein, and Steia. 

Tympani. — Sttfhr. 

2. The old Musical Fukd Societt has received a 

quickening impulse from its new president, Mr. Charles 

G. Perkins, and is in a fair way to realize an efficient 
orchestra upon a larger scale. Some old bones of con- 
tention are, we are assured, at length happily put to rest, 
the government is one inspired with a smgle aim to 
the provision of great orchestral music worthy of Boston; 
and the power of the government to make up the or- 
chestra, without regard to neraonal favor, in the best 
way to promote that aim, is fully recognised- All of the 
old Germanians, who remain here, have been taken into 
the Fund orchestra. 

Oratorios. — We had the pleasure of hearing a large 

portion of " Elijah '' rehearsed on Sunday evening by the 

Handel and Hatdn Societt. The singers seemed 
really, inspired by the fervor, tact and vigilamce of their 
new conductor, Carl Zerrahn. Several of the great 
choruses were taken up in right good earnest. Several 
fresh, young voices, which eesaved the solos, promise 
finely. The " Messiah,'* the SUibat Mature &c., are to be 
rehearsed for miscellaneous eoneerts. But we are ((lad 
to learn that our earnest call for the oratorios of" Elijah" 
and " Israel in Egypt^ ( Handel's) is likely to be an- 
swered. 

Tbe Mendelssohn Choral Society are also rehears- 
ing "* Elijah" and Lindpaintner's ** Widow of Nain." 

Otto Deesel arrived in New York yesterday by the 

Canada. He will be warmly welcomed by his pupils and 

many friends in Boston. He will resume his teachings 
immediately, and we trust another series of those delight- 
Ail chamber concerts will be speedily arranged. 

Mlle. de la Motte. — ^Tbe friends of this accom- 
plished lady will be glad to know that her proposals for 

u series of Concerts of clataical and modem music, sim- 
ilar to those ahe gave last winter, now invite subacribers 
at the rooms of the Messrs. Chickering. 

Mr. Thomas Ball, our talented young artist in 

more ways than one, is to sail by the steamer of next 

Wednesday for Europe, mainly for the purpoae of pur- 
suinff his laat and favorite art of sculpture m Florence. 
Mr. Ball's erand bass voice has been invaluable in our 
Oratorios for several years paat He baa also been ane- 
cesafal as a painter. A happy thought inspired him one 
day to model a bust of Jenny Lind, copies of which are 
now multiplied amonnt all mnaic-lovers, and it is justly 
esteemed the moct laithfhl " counterfeit presentment " 
of tbe gr«at songstress that has yet appeared, in bust or 
print. His Webster and his Cbickerins nave been 
equally sncceiaful, and thus the truest path of enterprise 
for him seems providentially plain, success go with 
him! 
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WILLIAM MASOK 

WILL QITS HI8 

.ST OOlM'OEIZl.a* 

IH BOSTOHt 

AT THS 

TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On Saturday Evening, October Ith, 

iMiBted bj the 
BROTHERS MOLLENHAUER. 

PROGRAMME. 

Parti. 

L Ooneerto : Duo for two Tlollnfl UoUenhauer 

Brottien Mollibbaube. 

2. ZomWliitormareheii — Bliapaodle Di«7sehoek 

William Mabon. 

8. Adagio and Hondo Rosm : YloUn De Borlofe 

PeUDUCB MOLLUIHAUIft. 

^ ( a. AmiaA pour AnltlA. 
(ft. Gnuide Valst de Bntoore. 

WiLUAM Masov. 

Part II. 

• J a. Sehnaacht MB Meere WUImen 

^ \b, fialtanllo Dieyachock 

WnuAM Mabow. 

6. QnnA TwUUons : Two Violini. 

Brothen M oLLurHAUia. 

7. niiutntloDa du Pxophite, No. 2 Lint 

Lm Prntlneon— Scherao. 

WiLLUM M ABOM. 
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(Lr-TteGiaad PlaiMM nasd on this oceaaion axe ftom the man- 
nfitctoxy of Meaan. Hallet, DaTla fc Co. 

37"TleketB 60 oenti. The aeato in Tremont Temple have 
been counted, and tickets will be sold to no more peiaons than 
the Uail will aeeonunodate. TIcketa can now be lecand at the 
mude atons of Meaan. Barker, Klehardaon, Wade, Tohnan, 
and Ditaon, in Waahhigton atreet, and of Messra. Qeorge P. 
Keed k, Co. in Tremont street. 

BZ^Peraona residing in neighboring towna can seeora seats 
b7 sending (enclosing the reqolaite funds) to either of the 
muaie storee above named. 

BT'Boors open at 0>^ ,• Concert te oommenoe at 7}i o'clock. 



%isim 3&vmd /unit &mttn. 

THE Qovemment of this Society beg to announce ita Seventh 
aeries of Concerts, commencing |about the middle of No- 
vember, to be continued once a fortnight, as nearly aa praed- 
eable. The seriea for the ensuing season will consist of right 
Concerts. The subscription price for the series is fixed at 98,50. 
The Orchestra, about fifty in number, has been carefully re- 
organised, and now numbers besides the members of the Muai- 
cal Fund Society, many of the former members of the Qermania 
Muaical Society, and other resident musicians who have lately 
settled in Boston. The tiovemmeuc will endeavor to render 
these Oonoeru as fiu* as possible worthy of the standard of ex- 
cellence now demanded, and expected to l>e acted up to, by 
any Society dealrous of securing and enjoying the patronaga of 
Use Boston pubUe. 

GOV£RNH£NT.~C C. Perkins, President : 0. V. Chlckering, 
Vice President ; L Kimbach, Secretary ; B. A. Burdltt, Treaa- 
urer ; II. Vriea, Librarian ; G. Ifndnw, Auditor ; I. Moorhouae, 
F. Frieee, Associates — T. B. Chlckering, Geo. T. Bigelow, J. P. 
Bradlce, 8. E. Guild, J. Bigelow, Truaceea. 

Beaton, Oct. 1864. 

Mr. OTTO DBESEL 

HAS returned to Boaton, and ia prepared to receive pupils 
on the PIANO-FOKTE. 
Address for tlie present, at this ofllee, or at N. Riehardaon'a 
Muaical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

TOniG LADIES' YOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

Booms in connection with Mr. B. A. Beaman*s Toung Ladlea' 
School, No. 28 Temple Place. 

B. R. BliANCHARD. Tesiel&cr. 

Also, Teaehar of Music In Mr. Adama's Young Ladles' School, 

Central Place. 

RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed for all who wish to acquire the abili- 
ty to read music readily at sight, and la particularly adapred to 
the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to receive in- 
struction, ttom the best masters, in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Style, fro. Commencing with naST punciplis and pro- 
oeedlng upwards, by regular and successive steps, the students 
will acquire ao thorough and practical a knowledge of the xlx- 
MiMTa of Vocal Musio as will enable them to read even the 
more diffleult classical coMPosiriom with eaae and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. Q. J. Webb & Co , No. 8 
Winter street, where, also. Mr. Blanchard may be found be- 
tween the hours of 2 and 8, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard will be happy to give instruction in 
schools and academies, if dtnated in the Immediate vicinity. 

Having examined the plan of Instruction adopted in the 
Youn^ Ladiea* Vocal Music School,we moat cheerfully say that 
it meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the success which has heretirfbre attended the Instmo- 
tlons of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the public. 

LowsLL Mabok, Gxo. J. WxBB, F. F. Mnxut, 
Qbo. F. Root, B. F. Baukk. 

Sept 80 tf 



THE HALLELUJAH. 

LOWELL MASON'S NEW WORK 
Is no¥F Ready. 



IT CONTAINS NBARIiT 1,100 PIECES, 

And Is the most extensive collection of the kind ever pub- 
lished. There are 

Tunes of 120 Metres, 

A8 WXLL AB 

More than 70 Anthems, 

and other Set Pieces, besides numerous Chants. IN THE 
SINGING-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, which ia more extensive 
and complete than in any similar work, there are 

340 Szeroises, Bounds, Glees, Aso., 

And an eutirely new feature, entitled 

Musical Notation in a Nutshell, 

will be found moat valuable for short schools. 
In connection with nearly all the tunes 

Instrumental Interludes 

are printed, and, in some cases, accompaniments throughout. 
The musio of the HALLELUJAH more nearly resembles 
that of 

Garmina Sacra 

In Ita general characteristics, aa being pleadng, pracdeable 
and durable. 

Price in New York, 97,60 per doaen, cash. 

Teachers and Leaders of Choirs can have each a single copy 
sent for examination by mail, post-paid, on remitting us sixty 
cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 

MASON BROTHERS, 23 Park Row, N. 7. 

B. B. MVSflQBT & CO. 29 CornhiU, Boston. 
Sept 28 8t 

NEW EDITION READ Y, 

MARX'S MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 

TKAHBLATBD AKD BDITID 

BY HERRMAN S. SARONI. 

riFTH AMERICAN EDITION, 

WITH AN APPENDIX AND NOTES, 

BY EMILIUS GIRAC, 

or THE CONSBEYATORY Or PARIS'. 

ENCOURAGED by the success of this valuable treatise, 
the publishemhave at great expense had this new edition 
prepared, and enlarged by the addition of Mr. Girae's valuable 
Appendix and Notes. Mr. Olrac has unfolded the precept! of 
compoeltJon with as much brevity as possible, Illustrating 
them most fblly with a great number of musical examples. 
An extract from Mr. GIrac's introduction will give some Idea 
of the nature of his work : 

** Though these Appendixes have been composed to be ex* 
planatory commentaries to the large treaUse of Marx, yet they 
form a whole in themselves, and fkt>m the treatment of the 
triad down to the passing-notes, where they break ofl, they 
form a compendium of the matters contained in them, in 
which nothing necessary to the Instruction of the pupil has 
been omitted. They have another advantage ; they offer the 
teacher of harmony a text-book in which the fundamental 
laws of harmony have been laid down, so that he will have no 
other task to perform than to direct and auperlntend the work 
of his pupil, being thus relieved from giving, himself, but 
very few directions.** 

The Introduction also gives fiill and able directions to the 
student how to study the work of Dr. Marx, in connection 
with the appendixes, thus adapting the work to such as can 
not obtain the services of a teacher. 

MARX'S MUSICAL COMPOSITION, with GIRAC*S AP- 
PENDIX, Is now issued In a large octavo volume of nearly 
000 pages, and is elegantly bound In cloth. Price, 98. Poat- 
age, 84oent8. 

For the use of those who already own a former edition of 
Mabx's Mdsioal Composition, we have published a sepanta 
edition of 

GIRAC'S APPENDIX, 

elegantly bound In cloth. By procuring this appendix, owners 
of any prevIouB edition of Dr. Marx's work can complete their 
copy. Price,' 91. 

Address, MASON BROTHERS, 

28 Park Row, New York. 

R. GARBETT, 
FH0FE880H OF MUSIO, 

Informs his flriends and the public, that, having rerumed from 
Europe, he is prepared ro give instruction on the Organ, Piano 
Forte, Ylolln, Violoncello, and Contra-Basso : alsoln Compo- 
sition and Arrangement. Organs and Ptano-Fortea tuned. 
Mu^c arranged and transposed to order. 
QC^^'HesIdence, No. 86 Shawmut Avenue. Sept 28 An 

SIGBTOR CORELIil begs leave to announce that he 
proposes, during the coming season, to give indtmction In 
SOLFEGGIO to Young readies in Classbs, at the Rooms of the 
Messrs. CHicxxawQ, on Mondays and Thursdays. 
Terms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons. 
Signer Corelli haa removed to No 47 Hancock Stivet, where 
henceforth he may be addressed ; or4tt the Tremont House, or 
at the Messrs. Ohlckerlng*s Rooms. Sept 9 



mie. OABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

Begs leave to aanonnee that she has returned from the country, 
and is now prepared to resume 

INSTRUOnON ON THE FZANO-FOHTE. 
Mile. O. D. may be addressed at 
Sept 16 8m 59 HANCOCK STREET. 

MU8I0AL UreTRUOnON. 

CARE* ZERRAHBT, of the late Germania Musical So- 
ciety, begs l4>ave to acquaint hit friends and the musical 
public of Bontnn, that he will In future devote his attention to 
giving instruction on the FLUTE and PIANO-FORTE, and 
hopes to reee'.ve the liberal patronage of the musical commu- 
nity. 

Carl Zerrabn would also Inform those smateurs who are 
sufficiently advanced in claislral music, that he has a number 
of the finest Sokatas, of the great masters, expressly composed 
for Piano and Flute, which he will be pleased to perform with 
those desiring to perfect themselves in this class of beautiftil 
and Instructive music. 

Carl Zerrahn may be addressed at the Wlnthrop Houae, oi 
at the music stores of G. P. Reed fc Co., E. H. Wade, and N. 
Richardson. Sept 16 8t 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEAOHER OF THE FIANO-FOHTE. 

Realdeaee, 84 Plncluaey Strset* 

Sept 16 tf 

MISS FANNY FRAZER, 

Has the pleasure to Inform her Pupils and Friends that she 
has returned to the city, and will be prepared to resume in- 
struction In SINGING and the PIANO-FORTE, on and aftei 
October 1st. Coumunirations may be left with Messrs. O. P. 
Reed fc Co. or at her residence, 
" Paviuom," Tremont Street. Sept 16 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and PlaniH of the Handel h. Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, fro. fro. 

Residence, No. 3 'Winter Placet Boston. 

Sept 16 8m 

INSTRUOnON IN SINQINa. 

SIOBTOR C. CHIANEI respectfblly Informs the pnblk 
that he to now prepared to give lessons to single pupils, oi 
If desirable, to two, three, and four pupils together, of elthei 
sex, for the purpose of ringing Duettos, Tenettos and Quar- 
tettoa. Application may be made by letter at No. 47 Hancock 
strset, and at Richardson's Muaical Exchange ; or, on and aftei 
the 16th Inst., Sig. Chianei may be seen at Slg. Papantl's, No. 
21 Tremont Row, every day Texoept Wednesday and Saturday] 
from 1 to 2 o'clock, P. M., where be gives lessons. 7 tf 

INSTRUOnON IN ITAUAN. 

MR. liVIOI MOHTI. Instructor in Italian at Harvard 
University, will give private lessons in the city. 
Address at the Winthrop House. Oct 7 8m 

WIIiLIAU BERQER, 
Publisher and Importer of IflaslCy 

Ko. 83 WMt 4tli Street, Oineiiuutti, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock oi 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. Nen 
Mnsle received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended] 
to. Mns^ arranged to order. 
Iliy* A Catalogue to in preparation. AugiM 



Mr. THOMAS RYAN 

Begs leave to Inform hto friends and pupils thi^t he haa return 
ed to town for the seaaon, and to prepared to give Instructloi 
on the PIANO, FLUTE. CLARINET, YIOLIN. and also Ii 
THOROUGH BASS. Applications mar be made at hto rssi 
dance. No. 19 Franklin Street, or at Richardson's music store. 
Sept 16 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes i 
remain in Boaton, and to give Instruction on the VIOLIII 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Thxort or Musio. 

Address No. 46 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the musi 
stores. Sept 16 

Lutrnction on the Piano-forte and in Singing 

MR. ADOLPH KIELBfiOCK respectfrilly gives noUce to h! 
pupito and the public that he has returned to tlie cltj 
and resumed hto lessons on the Pianoforte and in Singing, an 
may be addressed at hto residence, 80 Ash street, or at the Mc 
sic Stores of Oliver Ditson, 116 IVashlngton atreet, Geo. P. Ree 
* h. Co., 18 Tremont atreet, or Nathan Richardson, 8S2 Washini 
ton street. 

RirxBXHon.— Lyman NIchoto, Esq., 10 Joy Street, Boston. 

John Bigelow, " 42 Blossom St. " 

OUver Ditson, ** 

George P. Reed, " 

N. Rfchardson, " " 

Hon. T. D Elliot, New Bedford. 

Rev. John Weiss, <* 

Joseph Bloketson, Esq. ** 
Sept 80 
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DWIGHT*S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 




NOW READY, 
THE GBSAT WOBK OF THB TSAB, 

MOORE'S 
COJHPLiETi: i:iirCY€L.OPJBBIA 

3METT8XO. 

A work wUch has eost the Indefatigabto eompflar fifteen 
yeua of ardooua hibor, aadfted by some of the most distin- 
guished celebrities In the musleal world. This splendid work, 
io indispensable not only to the profceslonal musician, bat to 
every amateur, b eomprtsed in one elegant loyal octavo toI- 
ume, of lOM pages, doable eolomns, and contains the Biogx»- 
phles of upwards of 

4000 UXnSIOIAKSl 

Oomptising the most distinguished Gomposen and Parlbnners 
who have ever lived. 

A GompleU Bletlonary of wev 
6000 MUSICAL TERMS, 
Wtth fUl definitions. A Complete History of the 

SCIEKCE tiF MUSIOy 

Vkom the earliest times to the present A fiiU deacriptlon of 

All Knowi) Musical Instnunents, 

With the da^es of their Inventloa, and their Scales. Trratisra 
on HARMONY and THOEOUGE BASS, fte. fte. 

A Book intended to cover the whole 
of nnsical Science. 



JOHN P. JEWETT d- CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 

July 29 BO ST OH. 



S^S^J?^ AUOUSTO BKNDSLARI, Proftewr of 
«, . «S**f' 'r*" ''•P*** Propoees to teach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, In Boston, both by prlTate 
and elan lessons. The latter will be glren to Choeal Clasbss. 

SS?S!!?*^ i^^ Wjf rS"*"*** '"» ^*>'<* P"^*^ the Messrs! 
Chickeiing hare kindly offered the use of their Booms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the adrantages ofTsystem of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with neat 
success in Burope. * 

Applications to U made to SIg. Auoono Bkvdilau, at the 
Winthrop House, or to lieesrs. Chickering ft Sons, to whom. 
as well as to the fbllowtng genaemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer* 



Iter. Sam*! K. Lothrop, 

Arthur L. Payson, Bsa 

Sept 9 -^ 1 -^ 



Samuel Q. VTard, Es^. 
JehnS.]>wlght,Bsq. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEOS to announce that he Is prepared to commence Instruo- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to reoeiTC applications at No. 
3 Hay waitt Place, on and aftet Oct 1st. 
Sept 28 t£ 



E. R. BLANCHARD. 

T1&A.C1&11B. OV THIB V1A.no A.NB SINOIIIG. 

Beaidenoe, 24 West Oedar Street. 
Rtfertnee^ Qm%, J. Wm, Esq. Hay 20. 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MITSIC, 

»65 ITswlkiiictoa WtK—t, Boetoiu 

Oct. 16. m. 



Oermanla Serenade Band. 

'P? f^^<^ OV THIS ASSOCIATION eu beseeured 



applying to 
U14tf 



H. B. TSLTOW, Agent, 

80 Payette Stieat. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUr ACTURBBS OP 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



Of STEBT DESCRIPTION. 

ir ABEBOOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
ApraO BO 8 TON. tf 



HATH AN RICHARnSOJi, 

IMPORTER, PUBLISHER Sl DEALER 

• • • aUla • • • 

iFotef flti «: amttltm samit, 

Piano-Fortes, OrgaxiB, Melodeons, &o. 

Alao, PnblJaher of the eelebimted 

' lahrn ^t^aal fat % |ian0-|0rtt/ 

.AKD 

' Elements of Miuic at Sight' 
IVe^F music 

PUBU8HED DAILY, AT THE 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
882 Washington Stmt, Boston. 

n ^^ ^}K "^ pablieatloiie eaa be obtidned at Wholeeele and 
Betall of J. P. PETRI, mj Agent for Beltlmoffe mad Ticfnlty. 



GEORGE J. WEBB ft CO. 



No. 8 WINTIIB STBEETy 

B OST ON. 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN EVEBY PABTXOULAB. 

Sept 2 30 



A. W. FHENZEIa 

WUl reenme his 
I3r8TB.XTCTIO:ff ox THX VXAXO'-VOWLTE^ 

* On or before October let. 

Orden m^y be left at the mulc-atorf« of Meem. Beed k Co. 
N. JUchardeon, or E H. Wade. AngSe 



John Bimyan Still Idves I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

TBJI inTIKI AMD UHIUTABU AUUOIT OF 

THE PILORim^S PROORESS, 

In one Pktnre, 24 by 89 Inchea, mott elcgantlj ennrnTcd on 
RXXL, by Andrews, containing 290 human flcnree, besldei aU 
the seenea through which Christian paased, on hlsjourney from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by fiunyan. Brery ChrisUan fkniily should hate 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TwTUioiiiALB of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, hare been receired by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of Kngland and America. 

JOHN P. JE-WETT, PvUUher. 

GEO. S. 8ICKSLS is turn owlt AOTHousm Aont fob Bos- 
tow. His rooms are at the Am. S. 8. Union, Mo. 9, Gornhlll, 
where he keeps the JBngraTing for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Prames, designed ezpreasly for It, at the lowest 
p™«. Not. 12. 



N. D. COTTON. 

IMFOBTXB AHD DBAUER UT 

English, French, and Ammi'^^n statumaiyi 

DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

Ho. 13 Tronoat Row, Boston. 

%• Wedding and Visiting Cards IngiaTed and Printed. 
16 tf 



MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Imjroittrs of 4f oreign pofic snb Ipnbfis^ws, 

Keep a lane and well aekoted stock of both Foreign and 
American Basic. By our direct add regular engagements 
with the principal publishing houses in Soi 
bled to supply 



Europe, we are ena- 



KUSIC-DBAIiBRS WITH FORBIGH MUSIC, 

on as fliTorable terms as any other house In the United States 
IC^ Sole Agents In the United States for the well known 
publishing house of O. K. MKTRR, Jr. of Brunswick, 
Qermany. (on whose publications we grant the most profitable 
x!SS?"Ey thereof we particnUrly mention a fine colleetlon of 
OUYlUtTUIlBS arranged for the Plano-Iv>rce as Solo and 
Duet, the fliTorlte works of PJ2SCA« LITOLPP, WINKLER, 
ftc, a complete edition of BBETHOYEN'S works for Piano- 
Porte, including all the TRIOS, QUATUOB^, SINPONIBS. 
Itc., arranged by L. WINKLER. Also, the last compositions 
of LISZT, BRUNNER, SPINDLER, HBNRT CRAUERTfte. 
Catalogues of O. M. Meyer's publications forwarded natls 
to.any part of the United States, if desired, bj 

io TRETBAR, 






Augl2 &n 



804 Xain St. BvflUo. 



'8 miO FORTE FOR 



hum;*: 



FIRST STEPS TO THB PIANO FORTE: botag an 13a. 
«.A^?!S^ Catechism for Beglnnen. By ai5>B0E 
TAYLOR, TiMdier of the PkSTPwte, Hup aadTMlB: 
Price 76 cenu. Usual deduction to the bade. Tor sale ^^ 
P^J. HUNTINGTON, 28 Park Row, Hew TiSu ^ 
WM. D. SULUTAN, Madlsoii, Ga. 

ORATORIO OF DATID.-A fall ael of ONhsatial 
accompaniments, or in a condensed form for a MDall 
orobestra: also a number of copies In vocal seoie, can be had 
on application to B. KIMBALL, JR.. SB Milk 8t^ 

Bcieton, Oct. 7, 18M. »^— ^*^ -*., A juik Bk 



HEWS* PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE 

rpHE MAN UPACTURER Is In poasessioa of numerow lesti- 
X monialsfirom distinguished ilv^MF^lmm^hSn 

iJ^i!^'*'™- nie attention of pnrehasers andMu^nsSof 
Musk to an examinatkm of Its superiority, to soUeSedr^ 
Apr. 10. ^*^' ^^^ ttTwasd^gtl^^^BosUm. 



D. B. NEWHALL, 

MANUFAOTUBER ANB DEAZ.ER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

Ho. M4 WadOmcioa MtM—t^ Boston* 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TONED, f TO LET. 
Apr. 10. ^ 

KANUEL PENOZiLOBAv 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MU8I0.R0OM, No. 17 Obat's Bumik, oonar of WaAincton 

and Sumr***" •»— *- ■■ 



Messrs. Ombos Psabodt, B. H. Sobbbb, Salem. ^"'^• 

Jaa.21. Sto. 



PIAHIST AND TEAGHB& OF MVaiO* 

OPPBRS Us MTTlces ssan Instructor la the higher bnaehea 
of Piano playing. Mr U. may be addreasedat themuSe 
Koxes of Natba» RiouaMoii, Ssf WashlSw. sL «"?P 
lUu) fc CJo. 17 Tremont Row. — «*"« «. or u. r. 

lUnEi>oa:-]lr^ 0. W. luring. 88 Mt Yenmo St. 
Miss &. E. Piiaoe, Salem. 
lUssMiGhoto,20^uthSt. 

Hay, 6 Wmnklin Plaea. V«b. 18. 



FBINCE ft 00/8 1CEL0DE0H8, 

Op ereiy Tailety. from 946 to BUO, snitahle for the parlor, 
leenuo-room, lodge-room, or smaU churth. BeSerinc 
them to be better In cone, more durable, and better flntoM 

?!?*w"**^®'*?^ *"»•' "»^» ^y hare itcepted the agew! 
•ad keep foe sale only those mannlactuwd by Prince iTooI^ 

O. P. REED A Co. 

8«n» 9 iJ? Twmont St., oppodte the Museum, 

°*P^' *»^ AgtnUfar Print* f Cb.'s MOodeUu. 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEAOHEB OP THB FIAITO-FOBTE. 

H. 8. CITTI-EB, 

Ot0Riifs(t Riill ^tucitt Bf JKu^ir, 

MUSIC ROOM UmOEE GHUROH OP THE ABTSNT. 
iJ^Sm^i^'^^^^'^ *" of NathMi Rkha^son, 288 Wash- 

OOVEBNESa 

A GERMAN LABT^ho has taogbt for semal yean la 

Bcawiu, wishes a situation as Goranesa. She ^Ito «» W 
i/. R. LowHA. Sept 88 81 

J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

T. jiarier. 8 mos. D^a 8. 



MB& &08A QAROIA BE i»rnAii 

TEACHER OF THE 

PIANOFORTE, 8INQINQ ft^QUITAR, 

A Bence* MU, eormer Hsurrtooa A-reame. 



MR. Do RIBAS will gl?e instractloii on the Obooaad 
BdS^XrtSS. ^^ AHAHOED, TRAKSPOfljffS: 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO- 

R«flldeaee Ho. B6 Kaeelsuad ■!*••«• 



glitoai> 31, JSalft, 3letUr-g«gg, fiiugit »n> 3ot grintinj-^flUi, yoTaTgtKMgt^ 
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VOL. VI, 



BOSTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1854. 



'0 ^anriiDl nf Mnsit, 

PUBLISHED EVEET SATURDAY. 



TTB OOHTBim Milt* Bulnl; to Uu Art or Mnto, bnt nUh 
X itusHUUHwbsltWgridorArtudar PoUUUHnnn: 
bcladliif,miBUB*l(.tliH,— 1, CrtHoiaiUThnotOoiuxTU, 
Onuwlei, Opwu i with UoHljr AniOjiu of Uia sotiibl* Worki 
{Bflnnwd, KicmiM of Ibiit OmiiinH*, kt. S. HmImi of 

^——<' • "wlal Htm tea lU putai imtbn*! r™ 

Vnnh.uadlMlBwifcaiipkptn. 1. Cot- 
mulisl HiMiu ud plKM. B. bnri on 
Moll, pafoiM, antbon, egnnltlsu tnitm- 
, UnartH ; oa Hulisl BdooMlOB i on diula In lu Monl 
,MilB^(ioa>lMuliin;iHi Maie la th* Chnitb, thi 
n-nm,tb*Tta«itn,^ Olu>ab>T,u« tta* Bimcfte. 
■■ nuilitiOBinvaUMlMUanBUHd mHhmwnDpoB 
Kb^ lad In. T. OeouloDa] HoUbh of e«lp(Dn, ttiallBw, 
Ai^UMan, PiHtCT, XMbMlg Boakj, lb. Dai^ fte. - 
B. MflBil ud SglHUd Po«iu,akort 1U«, ABHdom, lio. 

C7- Btsk ■ambm, (Mm tb> mumoiBtBl.UB 1m (u> 
Bbbcd. Al»1io«iid«sid«i>ttluant(iT0>MI*. 

Pomn, If r«U 4* odnuut, ftt Hj dbtuic* wlthtn thi 
BUU, U««. Mil » jwj li w« in ulnDM, «™^iai 
CMU. TBaUplHMbtyaBdtbiSUUidinUtUHHnlM. 

J, 8, DWIQHT EDITOR AND PROPBIETOB 

EDWABD L. BALCH, FRINTEB. 
■T-OPPICB, ■■, XI Behval Btnot, Boiton. 



STTBSOSIPTIONB HEOEIVEB 

LI (hi Of noa or public Aiioir.ii &4>ai bi. 

Bt HAtHAH HICHAUWON.IM tCututfrM Ami. 
" aao. P RHD k CO., IS IVmnl Sw. 
" A. H. LXLAMS, PmUna, K. (. 
" DIXTSR & BUOmKHS, W Ann Ar mi, M r. 
" BCUARFSHBUtd fc LDIS, 711 Aoodixi*, N. r. 
" aaOROK DUTTOH, Jk., SadUuti,N. Y. 
<• a. AHIIRB, 3Sa CUUanl A., nilxtiUja. 
" MILLER & BBAUHAH, IBl BaUimtri «., £aft. 
■< OOLBDRH ft riKU), CwJi-iuwi, O. 
" HOLBROOK k LOnA, a>«faa4, O. 
" JOHN H. HBLLOB. PitlMlmrt*, Pa. 



TEIUSS OF ASVSKTISIira. 



fe 



rmn CboTlajr'i " Vodm airmu Ksilii." 

The BsethoTen-PeitiTBl at Bonn, 1840. 

(OonUnncd fnm teat Hnmbcr.) 
But thu ms^cally-erecte'l building was not to 
be reached witbout BomathinB of adventure. For 
an adventure it «a», to travel from Ostend to Co- 
logne, on tbe 9th or August, 184S. The trills of 
patience whith awail the average «uinmer tourial 
on that most intolerable and worat managed of 
railroads— the heat, (ha duat, prenure in uneair 
carriages — the atupid incivility of (be Belgian of- 
ficials, the more stupid formality of (he Prussian 
cuitom-house officers on the frontier — ibe coufu- 
MOUa of many trains fl-om many places meeting at 
given points, and few, If any, keeping their time 
—all these pleannt incidents of travel were 



doubled in the vivacity of their interest, by their 
taking place (as it were) in the midst of a fair 
kept by half (he lilerary men, artistic ladies, and 
great personages of London, Paris, and the holy 
Roman empire. To make that day's journey was 
very like running the gauntlet for a seat in a rail- 
way carriage, in the midst of every body whom 
one had ever seen or heard of. Here might be 
encountered a group of swan-like English indies, 
bendins, and bowing, and waidni;, and all but 
left behind because of their politeness, in the 
midst of whom a well known anonymous M eiuri'f 
stood enjoying the confusion. There, in the plen- 
itude of ministerial importance, an^ that touch- 
in? simplicity which may sometimes be confound- 
ed with cool self-asserlion, a forefgn cabinet Coun- 
cillor and diplomatist was seen carrying his own 
red box in order ibst he might have tbe pleasure 
of studying publicly, in the railway carnage, the 
rough dralt of a Constitution which the aforesaid 
red box contained. Next would come up, shout- 
ing, gesticulating, astoundingly dressed (and some 
of them esquirinz not very dubious gentlewomen,) 
a troop and tribe of bearded Frenchmen, who 
were going through the journey with the violence 
of people (0 whom any journey, save from Paris 
to VenailteB, was strange. What cigai^xmoking 
was there I — what perpetual introducing ! — wbaC 
Mreams of purprise when there was nothing to 
astoniih, and of recognition among people who 
had parted but the evenins before! The railway 
platform at Vervien was that day as fine a place 
for studying the full meaning of the vrord " ta- 
page " as the holiday world has ever presented. 
As we drew nearer and nearer to Aix, the crowd 
grew thicker and thicker, more noisy, and worse 
tempered. Some of us had to rough it for a stage 
or tiro on the stcpsoftherailway carriages; some 
with laps, by Nature meant (o hold only one ten- 
ant, were cajoled into accommodating two and a 
half 1 Some (chiefly French these) had lost their 
passports, or had come without. And (hen we had 
a perpetual incoming and outpouring of the anx- 
ious, overworked, distracted officials, set in busy 
motion by the expected coming of our Queen of 
England, and the arrival of her Cousin of Prus- 
sia at the small palace of Briihl, half nay betwixt 
(Cologne and Bonn, to give her welcome to Ger- 
many. One or two of the etation-houset bad al- 
ready half got into their finery ; in many of the 
tunnels, we rushed through myate nous avenues of 
green boughs, brought thither to be illuminated 
when our Sovereign Lady should pass. 

I think I never met bo many brass initrumcnta 
— horns, trumpets, corneU-h-pi/ton, trombones, 
opkicltidea, saxopkonu, and other engines of musi- 
cal festivity — on a journey, as on that railroad on 
that day. Even " the Star " at Bonn, swarming 
like a hive as it was, and all night long as noisy as 
the atage behind the scenes on tbe first night of a 
new pantomime — with its two, three, four, for 
aught I know, twentv bedded rooms — seemed a 
harbor of placid, calm and gentle repoae, after 
that frantic day on the Belgian and Prussian rail- 



As to the little dull Univerwiy town itself, the 
best description of ils aspect in the morning when 
we woke and walked out, was that furnished by 
an ingenious guest, who proposed to buy a view of 
the place, and paint it across wiih blue, scaHet, 
and white lines, on a green ground. The build- 
ings were positively covered with flags streaming 
in the wind, over walls of oak and alder boughs; 
many of the houses being profusely decorated 
with rich green garlands ; among others, of course, 
the house where Bee(hov*n wa< born, a forlorn 
and anm mansion In the lUiein (?aaa«,.the dirt of 
which looked all the drearier for the furbishing- 
up. In cradle less fragrant did Genius never ace 
the light. How curioua waa the illustration of 
that undying and oniversal fame, which becomes 
a fashion with the frivoloua, as well as a faith with 
the sincere, furnished by the stream of pilgrims 
from almost every country, who (bought it part of 
the show (o go and look at Beethoven's birth- 

E lace— some with sarcasm, some with tears, (he 
eB( with silence I This done, the generality of 
ihe guests turned into the Ftit'IIaUe, (o be pres- 
ent at the rehearsal. Of the mu«c performed 
there, it may be best to speak separately. 

Af^er the rehearsal, creature comforts were to be 
cared for : — and those wonderful dinners at " The 
Star" for four hundred and fifty people, made too 
important a feature in the week (o be forgotten. 
Two mortal houn and a half lon^ at thu least, 
and managed with a military discipline and exact- 
ness thatwasovep^wing by its precision, they live 
in my memory as amono the most singular and 
pleasant meals of which I ever partook. It will 
not do to tbink of Ihe companion in alt his prime 
of life and intelligence and promise and enjoy- 



every inconvenience, and an additional goodness 
of good cheer to the ample provision made tor 
that monstrous party I He is gone : but forms too 
vivid a presence in (hat strange scene to be whol- 
ly passed over. I fancy that I now hear the 
wranglings of (he guests as they fought (heir way 
to their places, — the screaming mirth of Dona 
Lola Montez (who bad then not bethought heraelf 
of "Bavaria" and was only doin^ a little promis- 
cnous gambling up and down the Khine, wherever 
there was an assemblage of company.) I tbink I 
sec the ol>9ervanl face of the English divine, who 
having walked demurely round the table where 
she sat, ascertained that TVme had alreadv " thin- 
ned her fiowing hair," and mentioned the bald- 
ness wl^en he came back as a precioua fact to be 
noted. I think I see the gigantic baskets, piled 
with cannon-balls of reserve bread — in quantity, 
enough to stand a siege — which somehoiv, ere tbe 
tenth course came, were utterly emptied. I think 
I hear the peremptory bell, which, as every 
new course was ready, called out the army of 
waiters, who returning anon in quick step, charged 
the tables with some ireah, unspeakable dish; for 
which, somehow, eveir one found room (how ne 
did eat in (he Khine Land !) I think I boar how 
' ' aa(he banquet 
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went on : — and how there were greetings from far 
and near, at the top and bottom of the table, from 
lungs of every country, and the clinking of 
glasses, and the explosion of champagne corks ; 
and, in progress of time, the bursting out of smoke 
in a hundred places, accompanied by ^ sudden 
scraping of chairs as our outraged island ladies 
made their retreat. Will there ever be such days 
— ever such dinners asain ? Of course 1 believe 
not : but, in trilfli, they were mad and strange and 
noisy and long enough — and, what was wonder- 
ful, all the dishes at them were kept tolerably 
hot! 

It was a relief to get out of Bonn, for a morn- 
ing hour, and to hear the wind roaring among the 
old fir-trees on the Kreuzherg hill, — and, skirting 
the ridge of whi(!h it forms the last, to refresh the 
spirits with the delicious view from Godesberg up 
the Rhine towards the Seven Mountains, — one of 
the finest landscapes in that lovely and cheerful 
district. But, after such a lull, the storm set in 
with a vengeance. Every train and steamer 
brought its cargo of new acquaintances or new 
celebrities — every hour its fresh rumor concern- 
ing, not merely the Festival, but also the Royal 
Progress of Her Majesty our Queen, and the gor- 
geous and cordial welcome which was in store for 
her. Now it was to be an illumination a giomo 
of the Cathedral at Cologne. Now it was the un- 
paralleled concerts in preparation at Stolzenfcls 
on the Rhine. Now it was a serenade to be given 
on her reception at Briihl ; which may be called 
a frontier-house belonging to His Majesty the 
King of Prussia, half way betwixt Cologne and 
Boiin. 

exhausting as were all these sights, sounds, and 
screams, coming in such rapid succession, they, 
nevertheless, had the effect of sufficiently working 
us up into a duo state of excitement for what 
might be called the consummation of this Festival 
— the inauguration of the statue of Beethoven in 
the Dom Platz. The day began with service in 
the Minster, at which Beethoven's Mass in C, I 
am told, was finely performed. But my enjoy- 
ment was in the scene without, watching the pro- 
cession which swept across the Dom Platz — a 
sight such as could not be matched on any other 
occasion, or in any other country ; since not only 
was it precious and interesting to overlook such a 
vast gathering of musical celebrities, to see filing 
past one remarkable man after another whose face 
bore tokens of thought, labor, and grave partici- 
pation in the objects of the meeting — but some- 
thing was to be gathered from the fiUings-up of 
the cortege. The German loves dressing up on 
all occasions, but the German student especially. 
His ,e very-day protest in favor of Freedom meant 
(in those days at least) liberty to wear his hair 
half down his back, and his shirt (if shirt there 
was) open, so as to show his naked chest down to 
his waist ; — to indulge in coats of the most carica- 
tured fashion — caps the like of which no brother 
in smoke or beer had ever dreamed of — a cane, 
or cudgel, no less rudely and curiously devised — 
and a pipe dedecked with the portrait of some 
Cynthia tipsily enamelled in all her seductions. 
But this was a state occasion, to be honored as such 
in all the triumph of masquerade ; and we had bar- 
rel caps with dirty feathers, such as may be seen 
on Romeo outside the booth at a fair ; and velvet 
Van Dyck coats, and scarves of all manner of 
gay colors, paraded on wearers whose fervor 
was only equalled- by their want of cleanliness. 
The obese, and the sullen, and the specta- 
cled youths that swept into the Minster, truly sat- 
isfied with such a precious caparison as I have de- 
scribed, are another feature of that curious meet- 
ing not to be forgotten. The procession was 
closed bv a troop of Lancers. At last it wound 
its way into the Minster,.and the doors wert shut; 
and there was half an hour of comparative quiet, 
and time to br athe — if breathe one could on one 
of the most oppressively hot mornings of August, 
that the oldest Rhinelander remembered. 

Tennyson has told us how charming it is to lis- 
ten to music — 

'* where the sunshine laves 
The lawn by some cathedral. '* 

Even the gradual putting together of the crowd 
in the Dom Platz did not wholly hinder a part of 
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the noblest Catholic service in existence from 
reaching the platform which had been raised 
round the statue for the accommodation of the 
spectators. With this interest by way of aid, the 
time did not seem long. In front of the veiled 
statue were the female choristers (mostly ama- 
teurs,) who had given their services to the Festi- 
val: — behind them were the tenors and basses. 
A reading desk stood on one side of the area, and 
ranged round the pedestal was a rifle troop, with 
their pieces loaded ; for the Germans must have 
the baptism of fire on such occasions. One space 
after another, betwixt the dwarf linden-trees that 
are ranged in the P/a/z, filled rapidly with the 
groups of eager gazers ; presently, too, the com- 
pany from the Minster poured forth. It appeared 
strange that the musicians were not kept more 
together, in order that they might form a distinct 
feature on the occasion ; but betwixt bad manage- 
menton the part of the Committee, and ill-judged 
self-importance on the part of the guests, it seem- 
ed, alas I as if the musicians had come to Bonn 
for the express purpose of keeping asunder one 
from the other. Then, a neighlwring balcony, 
flounced and furbelowed for the reception of royal 
guests, was a great counter attraction to the veiled 
statue. Time passed : — twelve o'clock approached, 
and the company be^an to grow restless. At 
length, the screech of the steam-whistle on the 
neighboring rail-road, and the jangling of the loud 
and the heavy-toned bells, announced that the 
royal guests had arrived. Almost instantly thf^v 
appeared in the draperied balcony, and proceed- 
ings commenced. A brief address was read by 
Dr. Breidenstcin, the chairman of the Committee, 
from the desk I have mentioned ; and then, amid 
the thunder of cannon, a saluo from the riflemen, 
the pealing of bells, and the cheering of the mul- 
tituae, the veil fell from around the statue. This 
was one of the moments of which life has not 
many, meagre of interest and theatrical as it may 
seem in description. Many hearts were very full; 
but amid all the crowding memories and emotions 
of the scene, some will not forget the expression 
of Liszt's countenance as he went up to the mon- 
ument, — the first, as was fitting, af\er one or two 
town authorities, — and signed the record of the 
transaction. I think an expression so nobly and 
serenely radiant I have never seen on any face. 
While the signing went on, a chorus was sung ; 
but, as happens with most open-air choruses, the 
effect was poor — indeed, the music passed unno- 
ticed in the midst of stronger excitement. And 
there, at last, stood Beethoven — the rugged, af- 
flicted, storm-beaten genius, — placed royally in 
the town of his birth, by the munificent exertions 
of another musician, in the presence of a compa- 
ny such as there is FmiU probability of any of this 
generation ever seeing assembled again. 

And there, in spite of all the gibin*', and sore- 
ness, and scornful ness of the time, will he stand, 
unless a fit of iconoclasm should break forth ; un- 
less the Germans, like the French, amuse them- 
selves with pulling down the effides they them- 
selves have set up ! — It was one of the odd incon- 
sistencies of this singular Festival, that at night, 
when the whole town was garlanded and illumin- 
ated, that dark bronze effigy was left to stand, in 
the shade of the Cathedral, without bough, or 
leaf, or light, dusky and grim. W^ere we to read 
accidents symbolically, such an end to the day of 
Beethoven's apotheosis might perhaps be felt as 
not the least significant part of the show. — 
Enough that on the evening in question, the crowd 
was everywhere else, and the Lifigy left in dark- 
ness I 

In sketching the outward features of this com- 
memoration, before venturing a few remembrances 
of its purely artistic portion — the music peribnned 
— I must again insist, little to the credit of musi- 
cians though it be, that the seamy side of artistic 
life has rarely been so clearly and so coarsely 
manifest as at that Bonn Festival. It appeared as 
if some of the guests had come thither with no 
other purpose than to see the matter fail, and to 
sneer at the universal discomfiture. A. would 
not sing. B. fwhich was almost more annoying) 
wotjUd play. U. wrote anonymous letters to ap- 
prise every one that D. was of character too in- 
famous to be allowed part or share in so sacred a 



rite. Every one seemed to have set his or ber 
heart on accompanying ** Adelaida I " Then 
what business had Liszt to permit his own Can- 
tata to be performed, when £. had his psalm rea- 
dy, and F. his Hymn of Prais^, and G. nb choral 
symphony as good as Beethoven's, and twice as 
diflicult? Then H. and F. and 1. were spirited 
away by Meyerbeer, who was accused df fixing 
the rehearsals for the King of Prussia's concerts 
at Briihl and Stolzenfels, at the precise time best 
calculated to thwart the op^^ratioiis of the Bonn 
Committee. Then the wrandings for place and 
precedence at the dinner-tables at ** The Star " 
every day ! — ^and the sneers and the slanders, and 
the confidences in by-comers, and the stoppages 
on the stairs to relate some new hope of an utter 
break down — some new story of ill-usage and 
neglect. It was the plague of Envy, called into 
open and active life by mismanagement, in its full- 
est perfection I 

[Condnaloa next week.] 
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[From the Boeton Daily AdtertiMr.] 

"Those Vile Bed Wallfl." 

As the color of the walls of the new Theatre 
has been condemned at the same time as too 
gloomy and too glaring, I am led to believe that 
It is neither the one nor the other, bat the happy 
mean which will wear into public favor. 

Allow me to say a few words in behalf of this 
huCy against which there has been such a cry. 

In selecting the color for the walls of a theatre, 
reference should be had : first, to its efl*ect upon 
the whole house ; second, upon the audience. 

The aspect of the interior of a theatre should 
neither be so dazzling as to fatigue the eye, nor 
so severe as to chill the heart of the spectator ; 
the avant scene and ceiling should be light, the 
box fronts brilliant with goHl upon white, and the 
color of the walls quiet and warm and rich to 
support the one and give due relief to the other 
as well as to the audience. 

Now, of the three primary colors, yellow, red 
and blue, the first fulfils neither of these condi- 
tions; turning pale in the gas light, it forms a 
dingy discord with the white and gold, and it im- 
parts a violet tinge to the checks of the ladies. 

Blue of a lifjht tint is very favorable to the toi- 
lettes of ladies in full dress, and the faces of blondes, 
and in a small theatre, especially where the walls 
are cut up by high divisions between the boxes, it 
is gay and elegant. But in a vast hall, where the 
galleries are very deep, the boxes open, the lai^e 
blank spaces on the walls would look dreary and 
chilly in a cold winter's night. It would, moreover, 
be harder to light than red^ and it would not har- 
monize by contrast with tlie ceiling and avant scene. 
Red absorbs less light than blue, has depth of tone 
which yellow wants, contrasts well with the delicate 
tints of the ceiling and avant scene, gives due relief 
to the box fronts, and is a better back ground for 
an audience dressed soberly, than blue ; the only 
unfavorable effect being that it blanches the 
cheeks. It atones for a scanty audience, (a con- 
sideration not to be overlooked,) and thaws a 
frozen one by its rich warm hue. 

Of the compound colors : pink, which has been 
suggested, is probably the worst selection that 
could be made, as it would give a faded air to the 
house, neither contrasting nor harmonizing with 
other parts ; and as to the audience, M. Chevreul, 
the most scientific writer on the laws of colors, says» 
speaking of the walls of a theatre : ^* To conclude, 
where the object is to bring out the rosy carnations 
(a gallant allusion to cheeks,) by means of a col- 
ored back ground, the least favorable color is rose, 
as it renders the skin green, the most favorable 
pale green." This latter color is probably the 
Dest as regards the fair sex, but like blue it absorbs 
the light too much, and is too cold for our large 
hall and our winter weather. 

M. Cavos, architect of the great theatres of Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg, recommends a sort of cit- 
ron or russet, but it seems to me to possess no ad- 
vantage over the red. 

As to neutral tints, is so large a hall, the want 
of a positive color to dominate over the rest, would 
produce monotony. In Paris, twenty years ago» 
some few of the theatres were marbled or de- 
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corated with painted draperies ; most of them were 
blue. To-day, they are, almost without an excep- 
tion, red. This result of their experience confiroos 
the theory that, upon the whole, red is the most 
suitable color, and if this is true where the theatres 
are small, the walls cut up and divided by high 
partitions, relieved by draperies, richly carved and 
gilded wood work, and where the audiences are 
brilliantly dressed, it a much more so here, for 
our vast, simply decorated house, with deep and 
open galleries, and where the company, if the 
house is to be patronized, will be clad in their 
street dresses — blanket shawls and paletots pre- 
dominating over opera cloaks and white cravats. 

The real ground for complaint is not the color, 
but the mode of lighting, which throws the occu- 
pants of the boxes into deep shadow ; a result to 
oe deplored, but which will be, I think, remedied, 
when changes, now in progress, have been com- 
pleted. 

Scientific men at Paris and elsewhere have de- 
voted their attention for a century to solving the 
difficult problem of lighting sufficiently the hall 
of a theatre without blinding a portion of the spec- 
tators. 

The first modem theatres were illuminated by 
numerous chandeliers, which the complaints of the 

Enblic at last reduced to a central one. This 
owever, dangled in the eyes of all those who sat 
opposite the stage ; an annoyance which was re- 
medied in Italy by raising it above the ceiling 
simultaneously with the rising of the curtain, there- 
by afibrding to all a clear view of the stage which 
gained much in effect by the dim light of the 
all. 

"But," says a French writer, "this arrange- 
merft would, undoubtedly, be unpopular with our 
ladies who go to the theatre as mucn to be seen as 
to see." 

He then suggests a light very like the sun 
burner we have adopted, and many experiments 
were made by Lavoisier, Servandoni and others, 
of spheric reflectors, &c. Locatelli in 1825 tried 
lighting La Fenico at Venice by a lamp with 
many Jets placed above the ceiling and shining 
upon parabolic mirrors, which dispersed the light 
through the hall ; which produced a very beauti- 
ful effect 

After all, however, the theatres are still lighted 
in the old way; by chandeliers, or by lamps 
projected from the box fronts, and it remains for 
us to furnish the first example of a house so illu- 
minated that all can see and be seen, if the public 
will be patient. 

I will only add to this elongated article that ours 
is the first theatre in the world where the ventila- 
tion of the lamps has been attempted, and what- 
ever defects one may find, all must acknowledge 
a great success in this respect. Dogberry. 



company and held boxes by the year in the Grand 
Opera, whose aggregate annual rent was not less 
than $32,000 ; these leases will not be renewed. 
The Dames aux Camelias, who have now all the 
best boxes at the Grand Opera, will not have their 
leases renewed. And the system of flattering 
" stars " by presenting their names on the bills in 
capital letters has been abolished, every actor and 
actress' name, Cruvelli and Caroline, Cerrito and 
Savel, are all printed alike, and there is no longer 
any adventitious typographical distinction. 



Reforms at the Grand Opera. — " Spi- 
ridion," the Paris correspondent of the Atlas, 
writes under date of Sept. 23d : 

We have had quite a tempest among the critics, 
and among the herd of gratuitous play-goers since 
the Government has taken the management of 
the Grand Opera in its own hands. It has intro- 
duced numerous changes into that great establish- 
ment, every one of which will be applauded by the 
public. All the "free tickets" to the Grand 
Opera are suppressed, and even the critics of the 
great newspapers are refused entrance unless they 
are provided with tickets, as ordinary mortals. 
No men abused their position more than the music- 
al reporters or critics. They not only forced the 
manager of the Grand Opera, (they still force the 
managers of the other theatres,^ to give free pla- 
ces to all their co-editors, but all of their acquaint- 
ances. Impertinence and favor had given a great 
many other persons free tickets, who were not in 
the least entitled to it, and by the prolonged course 
of abuses, the free list of the Opera came to be 
swelled up to hundreds. Worse than all, the num- 
ber of entries behind the scenes increased in the 
same great proportion, until at the last the sti^e 
was so encumbered it was next to impossible* tor 
the machin'ists and the chorus to work. The pub- 
lic, too, was unmercifully fleeced by the ticket 
sellers, who at the last had formed a joint stock 




Poems by John Ruskin. 

A London Correspondent of the New York 
Tribune^ says : 

<( Every odc Is aware that John Ruskin has the bouI of a 
poet. If he doei not choose to expreM it in rhyme and 
rhythm. But, it ia not every one who knows that he liai writ- 
ten and publlabed poems. He wrote a prixe poem when at 
College, and contributed many beautiful Tersea to the Friend- 
ship's OOTeriug, an annual. Mr. Ilu^kln has been solicited to 
collect and pnblish these poems, but he has declined, on the 
ground that they do not contain a soffideut justification for 
bringing them before the public in a book." 

ON ADELE, BY MOONLIGHT. 
With what a glory and a grace 
The moonbeam lighta her laughing face, 
And dances in her dazzling eye ; 
Aa liquid in its brilliancy 
As the deep blue of midnight ocean, 
When underneath, with trembling motion, 
The phosphor light floats by ! 

And blushes bright pass o'er her cheek, 
But pure and pale as is the glow 
Of sunset on a mountain peak, 
Robed in eternal snow j 
Her ruby lips half-oped the while, 
With careless air around her throwing, 
Or, with a vivid glance, bestowing 
A burning wofd. or silver smile. 

MONT BLANO REVISITED. 
9ch June, 1835. 

Oh, Mount beloved ! mine eyes again 
Behold the twilight sanguine stain 

Along thy peaks expire; 
Oh, Mount beloved ! thy frontier waste 
I seek with a religious haste. 

And reverent desire. 

They meet me midst thy shadows cold- 
Such thoughts as holy men of old 

Amidst the desert found ; 
Such gladness as in Him they felt, 
Who with them through the darkness dwelt, 

And compassed all around. 

Oh \ happy if His will were so, 
To give me manna here for snow. 

And, by the torrent side. 
To lead me as he leads his flocks 
Of wild deer, through the lonely rocks, 

In peace unterrified ; 

Since, from the things that trustful rest,— 
The partridge on her purple nest, 

The marmot in his den,— 
God wins a worship more resigned,— 
A purer praise than He can find 

Upon the lips of men. 

Alas, for man ! who hath no sense 
Of gratefulness nor confidence. 

But still rejects and raves; 
Thst all God's love can hardly win 
One soul from taking pride in sin, 

And pleasure over graves. 

Yet let me not, like him who trod 
In wrath of old, the Mount of God, 

Forget the thousands left ; 
Lest haply, when 1 seek his face, 
The whirlwind of the cave replace 

The glory of tfa'e cleft. 

But teach me, God, a milder thought. 
Lest I, of all Thy blood has bought, 

Least honorable be ; 
And this, that moves me to condemn, 
Be rather want of love for them. 

Than jealousy for Thee. 



Diary Abroad.~No. I. 

Berlin, Sept. 4, 1854. 

Two weeks in Berlin, and cut oft* from hH the music! 
Patience I You remember the historj' of the venemble 
Job, the man of the termagant wife, iind who acquired 
such a reputation for taking it easy, let come what 
would come ? 
Yes. 

Well now, Appose a case. Suppose that the said Job 
had been hungering and thirsting for an Opera for more 
than three years, (the mis^erable humbug performances by 
which the Americans are gulled into the belief that they 
have heard and seen opera having served only to whet 
the appetite), and tliat circumstauccs had led him unex- 
pectedly to a city containing an opem in some respects 
the best appointed in Europe and, taken all in all, in- 
ferior to none. Suppose that dnring his two weeks stay 
there tljo" Fairy Lake" and "Masaniello" "by Auber. 
the •* Prophet " by Meyerbeer, and Don Juan are given 
in all their pomp and glory; while at a finely appointed 
summer theatre such smaller affairs as Stmnambula^ 
Preciosa with Weber's music and the like are performing 
daily; suppose farther, that there is a regular weekly 
concert at which among the symphonies is Beethoven's 
Ninth, which the said Job had been for years vainly 
trying to hear; and that this is a fair specimen of the 
programmes; that during the whole time he had been 
confined close prisoner to his chamber and yet had taken 
it easy and not grumbled once— what would you think ? 
ITiifikt That the man had no more ear for music 
than one of his own " tliousand she-asses " 1 
&/><. 9— Atlast! 

Music once more. Dr. Meyer has removed the inter- 
dict, and as it draws towards evening, lo, Job wending 
his way again after three years and a half to the shrine 
of Hennig, whose high priest is Liebig. Up I-ouiscn 
Strasse to the Now Gate, and thence along Invaliden to 
to Schaussee Str., where we met the stream of people 
coming from the city direct, on their weekly prilgrimage, 
There is Grossvater with two or three generations pass- 
ing slowly along; there that young artist, who is always 
there with his lady love, and a select party just large 
enough to fill the table which is reserved for them— they 
need not hurry; here go rushing by us half a dozen 
students, who are afraid of not getting seatfl, Uiere a 
mother and her daughters; and so the sidewalk is quite 
filled with respectable looking people of various ranks 
and couditlons of the middle classes. 

How familiar the red doorway with a large bill on 
each post, announcing in big letters the last Sinfonit' 
Concert of the summer series of C. Liebig ! Whom have 
we upon the list? Von Weber, Mendelssohn, Haydn, 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven. Truly a very respectable 
array of names I As we pass in there stands the servant 
in the recess, ready to Uke our hats and other superflui- 
ties, If we wish. We ascend the half dozen steps to the 

Caue, 
What ! Jive groscben ? Double price— 12^ cents 1 
Yes, for the summer series of wc^ckly concerts the 
price has been necessarily raised. 

No killing price, considering the programme. How 
they are crowding inl What a noise and bustle, and 
buzz of voices— waiters rushing back and forth, with 
coffee and beer and tchnape and hutter-brodbtUgt^ and 
Kucheii, and what not to eat and drink. Our old table 
where, four years since, in the arch between the upper 
and lower floor— by which we were elevated just to the 
level of the heads of those below— we were sometimes a 
dozen or fifteen Americans, is already mostly taken by a 
set of studente apparently. But there are seats at the 
table directly beneath, where the man with the wig and 
those three young fellows used to sit and smoke in per- 
fect silence all through the concert. They have all dis- 
appeared—we will take their places. Seats secure, I 
must look about the hall consecratfed by so many deli- 
cious recollections of musical delights. It is a triple 
hall, huge arches and open windows connecting them. 
At one end of the central room is the stage or orehestra; 
at the other the entrance room already spoken of as 
a few feet above the main floor, and opening upon it with 
three huge arches. All these apartments are now 
crowded with tables, around which stand the chairs, fast 

filling. 

There stands Liebig, who has just come in, tall, erect 
and soldieriy— he is an army music director,— his head 
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as become grayer, but his friendly black eyes sparkle 
8 they fall upon me, and after a moments thought he 
flers bis hand with, " What, the American here again I 
Ind so you have come back to old Germany once 
lore." 

*' Yes, Herr Liebig, and it would be no easy matter to 
xpress tiie pleasure it gives me to be here once more." 

'* Thank you, I feel much flattered. Do you stay any 
me?" 

" Not now; but hope in the winter to take the old place 
gain.** 

" Yes, In that archway— there is where your country- 
len used to sit They have a great feeling for music !" 

The fat waiter too— he, who being somewhat bald, 
sed to comb his hair so tight as to render winking a 
lumsy operation, and does so still— he politely enquires 
' I am not the gentleman who used to come here some 
mr years since and sit up there with all those Ameri- 
uis? Whereat I feel so flattered as to give him two 
rdere for hutier-hrod and " roast-calf" as they call it 
halbAraten) in the course of the concert, at an expense 
r ninepenee, N. E. currency. 

And now as the orchestra begins to assemble, let's see 
' there are any familiar faces. At our old table all are 
irnnge faces. The Rechnnngs-Rath's pleasant face is 
ot there. HeiT von Bnlow— whom I saw the other day 
t Schneider's—is no longer in the old ptace, ready to 
eat time until poor Veda and I go raving distracted, at 
'hich Aglndos laughs and shrugs up his shoulders; and 
le place that always knew the little old gentleman, who 
^embled with age, but was always jolly, and told us 
mny stories between whiles which we could not under- 
hand— and therefore laughed at heartily— knows him 
more— forever? Of course three yean and a half 
lUst change an audience, even in Germany, where 
lings in general know no alteration from generation to 
eneration— but I did expect to see certain familiar faces, 
[owever it is the time when multitudes are out of the 
ity, and perhaps in winter 'twill be different 

Ah, there is the fat and excellent flutist— tliicker than 
vei^— but the table where his womenkind— mother and 
Isters, you see it in their looks— used to sit, is bccupied 
y strangers. I declare, there is his mother in the other 
all— where are the sisters? But It would matter little 
'bo are here and who are away, could I but see Agindos 
jpoking his heavy beard there in the arch, and the Veda 
ittlng mute like a statue of Boland of the Fairface, in 
le little round chair in the comer. Thanks to Apollo, 
outside barbarian has thought to flll that place 1 

What a racket 1 The idea of hearing music here I The 
rchestre Is ready; many of the old faces are there, and 
K>k about the room as if this was merely a family i>ar- 
r— quite a large one to be sure, and with quite a num- 
er of guests, who have not yet been introduced. They 
lere to make music for pay ? humbug. They play be- 
ause they love it, and t>ecause their friends love it, and 
; is pleasanter that each contribute his mite, and that in 
lis manner a sort of pic-nic affair is made of It And 
lat all these friends do et^oy it is clear enough from 
ie noise and confusion they are making with their 
leasant voices— for the women folks And their sewing 
nd knitting no hindrance to mhth and gaiety. 

Liebig rises and taps h'ghtly upon his music stand. 

**Hnsh, sh! sh! ssl ss! schweig! still 1 sh-h-h-h!"— 
Q over the room. In ten seconds the last chair has 
itched, the last cup rattled; the little children— and 
lere are numben of them— have straightened them- 
)lvee up in their chairs and ** sit pretty;" that beau has 
roken short off in what he was saying to Fraulein, and 
as stopped his month with a cigar; and amidst nni- 
ersal silence, almost startling In its contrast to the noise 
r a moment before, amidst the ascending Incense of 
xne ten scores of cigara and pipes, the flnt soft notes 
r the Der FrtjftdttUz overture are heard — ^that overture 
'hich the N. T. 7W(imm man has so often declared the 
lost perfect piece of instrumental music— that's Ait 
pinton. 

A waiter jars a oofTee cup— "shI sh! shI" Yonder 
idkdy whUpered— '*ssl ssl ssl" 

There is a man on his way to find a seat; he gets his 
aietus pretty quick, and he, as well as those people just 
omlng in, must wait until the music ceases. Thus after 
le few fint measures, all is still as the grave; yon feel 
erfectly at ease; you inow that even those children will 
do nothing to disturb the solenmity of the oocation," 



and that you may give loose to your feelings, may enjoy 
the music to your heart's content, with none to molest or 
make afraid. And then for a moment you think of a 
concert at home and shudder. 

The Overture is followed by the Andante teom the A 
major Symphony of Mendelssohn ; this by the Farewell 
Symphony of Haydn; to which follows the Minuet and 
Trio of a favorite work of the same, not on the pro- 
gramme, and we have recess. Now for some fifteen 
minutes the walten show an amount of activity, which 
puts to flight all preconceived notions of German slow- 
ness; friends get together and discuss the music and the 
topics of the day; young men and maidens go out and 
walk in the beautifbl garden ; and every body makes 
himself or herself perfectly at home, and enjoys himself 
to his heart's desire. 

Well, it is time for Part II. Liebig sees that the audi- 
ence is ready again for him, and at the tap of his baton 
silence instantly ensues. Now, we hare Gluck's Over- 
ture to **Iphigenia"— I can only say, mattton, pon^soto, 
ffrandUmo. Mozart's Symphony in G, No. 6— not that 
with the fugue— finishes Part II., and another, fifteen or 
twenty minutes of intermission follows. The concert 
began at 6 P. M., and the gas has long been lit — ^but no- 
body goes away. All wish to hear Part III. ; it is but a 
single symphony; that howerer is Beethoven's Eroiea! 
An orchestra not very large, it is true— some thirty to 
thirty-five perhaps — ^but so arranged as to bring all the 
strings out prominently and subdue the brass, attaining 
by this means a far better balance than I have heard in 
much larger orchestras, entering into the spirit of thehr 
author, playing from the love of it, to an audience, not 
a person in it inattentive, or, if so, having so much de- 
cency and politeness as not to disturb his neighbor, gives 
no chance for criticism. You forget everything else, 
orchestra, audience and all, wrapped In the delicious or 
mighty flow of the creations of the great spirits with 
whom you are communing. A feeling of brotherhood 
insensibly arises within yon, which embraces all these 
sharers in the emotions with which your own breast 
swells, and at the close of each piece you exchange a 
look or word of approbation with the stranger upon your 
right or left, as if you had known him for yean. Are 
yon not both members of this family party? 

And such was my experience this Saturday evening, 
September 9th, at the ^* Leieiei Sinfoine-Qmiert mit 
groaem Orchetlra von C liebig in der Sommer 8m$on.*^ 

Sepi. 12. — Something new, even here in Berlin, is a 
regular quartet concert at five groschen (12j| cts.) en- 
trance fee. The second of the series came off this 
ademoon, and most thoroughly was it enjoyed by the 
company present Whether it will succeed remains to 
be proved, as it costs the entrance money of about 
seventy-five persons to pay the expenses. To-day 
there were haxdly so many present The undertaken 
of the concert, young men not yet widely known, trust 
to educate an audience up to their performances, as 
Liebig has for his symphonies. They play well 
enough to have their names recorded: J. Oerthing, 
son of Oerthing the well-known scientific instrument 
maker of this city, 1st violin; Rehbaum, 2nd violin; 
Wendt, viola, and C. Bimbach, violoncello. The 
name of the latter, Bimbach, is known already to a few 
in America, and they will be glad to learn that this 
young painter-musician has in so good a degree re- 
covered his health as to engage in this enterprise. 
The performance to-day was, Quartet, Mozart, D ma- 
jor, No. 7 ; Do., Frans Schubert, A minors-beautiful 
and beautifully executed; Do., Beethoven, F mig'or, 
Op. 18, No. 1. 

There is something most delightful in these saloon 
concerts, to which in America we have nothing that 
can be compared. To see a whole family come in and 
take their tea at one of these tables instead of at home, 
and with all the same fireedom. Mother and daughter 
sewing and knitting ; neighbor Schulze's wife talcing 
this occasion to call upon Frau MiiUer and discuss all 
sorts of domestic topics; Fraulein Meyer cosily chatting 
with Herr Bopp's blooming daughter; Herr Schmidt 
stepping in after hia dinner to take a cup of coffee and 
smoke a cigar ; and all these persons of various pro- 
fessions and occupations collecting to pass a leisure 
hour thus in music and chat instead of loafing in bar- 
rooms—to see all this, to look about and feel how at 
their ease are all present ; to note the deep, intense 



interest with which they follow every chord; to fscl 
that they, as you yourself, are here out of true love for 
music alone, adds a charm, a deliciona home feeling to. 
these occaaiona, which thus fiur has not been met with 
among us. As to the performances, they have met 
with high praise in the leading journals of the city— 
and indeed justly, for they execute well, and their 
playing has that indescribable charm, which a real 
love for the works performed always imparts. 

Sept 18.— The people of Silesia have been inundated 
by powerful rains, and have suflEered immense Icesea— 
estimated at from fifteen to twenty millions of dollars. 
The poorer classes suffer sadly; so this afternoon aD 
that part of the ** Thiergarten ^— the public park of Ber- 
lin _ which lies north of the Chariottenbuiig Avenue 
from the city wall to the bridge, a space I judge a mile 
and a half long and full half a mile wide, has been shut 
against ordinary travel The Ministen sent twelve of 
the splendid regimental bands here in the city to dl»- 
course music at so many different points in the woods 
and open places, and charged a fee of some 12) cents for 
crossing the line. Some five or six hundred police men - 
were on the alert to keep order, and from one or two 
o'clock every avenue leading thither was crowded by the 
thousands who went out to add their mites to the charity 
fund, and eat, drink and be merry. I went too; and 
loafed about some three houn in the dark, shady 
woods, amusing myself with the crowds around the 
beer and other booths and stands, occasionally liaten- 
ing to the bands, or watching the milea and miles of 
carriages of all sorts which drove slowly along the 
chausste and carriage-way which completely surrounds 
this part of the Thiergarten. I am no great lover of 
band music, but as here the proportion of wood was so 
great to the brass, and as the instrumenU of percus- 
sion were piaffed Mud made a part of the music, (!) I 
must say that I listened with delight, after the horron 
of brass and parchment with which I have been tor- 
tured for the last two or three yean in New York. 

Well, the programme sUted that at a signal— three 
cannon shots — between six and seven, the whole af&ir 
was to close with the choral. Bin f eater Burg ist tmerer 
Gatt I This was to be played simulUneously by all 
the music corps; and, said Fancy, all the people are 
to join in and sing the grand old words of Luther. 
She went on to describe the effect of the mighty 
masses of sound firom all these thousands upon thous- 
ands, of old and young, men and women, men of war 
and men of peace, rising from the open places, the 
broad avenues, the winding walks— how that with the 
Antliem the sounding aisles of the dim woods would 
ring, and the swelling tide of sound from, forty thous- 
and voices, would produce a sublimity of effect to 
which the thuhdcn of Niagara would be as nothing. 
Evening came on apace, and as the time drew near, I 
passed into a thick place of the dense woods, where 
nothing should disturb or diminish the almost super- 
natural grandeur of the e£fect Boom, boom, boom: 
the three cannon shots. No choral; but on looking 
at the programme I found that the same signal was 
two or three times repeated for different purposes. It 
grew dark, still I waited the cannon again ; and there 
arose— a mighty silence. I left the woods— the people 
were dispening— the musicians had long been gone— 
and that is all I heard of Binfetter Burg. 
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Chamber Concerts. — ^We have alrelidy in- 
formed our readers how the musical seaaoD, as it 
regards the two important and grander features, 
of Oratorio and Orchestra concerts, is already be- 
ginning to shape itself before us. Not less impor- 
tant to the real intimate enjoyment of the proper 
qointessence of musical Art, are those more quiet 
and select feasts of instrumental music, which go 
by the name of Chamber Concerts. Of these, 
too, there shall be no lack. Our advertising col- 
umns show what is already promised. 
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1. The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, who 
hare kept the foantain running of Beethoven, and 
Mosartand Mendelssohn, for several years, within 
reach of ** erery one that thirsteth," are promptly 
in the field. (They are not dead, nor *< late," as 
onr bewitched types represented last week in our 
notice of the orchestra of which they are to form 
a component part The worthy compositor had 
just set up the*phrase *< the late Germania So- 
ciety " in the line above, and while preoccupied 
with that sad minor theme, no doubt, the types set 
off spontaneously in a fugue movement, echoing 
the theme mechanically, at the classical sugges- 
tion of the name of Quintette Club. This we 
take to be the metaphysical solution, this the mo- 
a've, of so alarming an erratum. It speaks better 
for the musical sensibilities of Typo, than for the 
proof-reader's carefulness.) 

The Club connsts of the same members as last 
winter, with a single change. Mr. Meisel takes 
the second violin, before held by Mr. Riha. Mr. 
M. was a valuable member of the late Grermania 
orchestra, who played in the front rank of the 
first violins, and who helped to complete a Quar- 
tet now and then in Otto Dresel's Soirees. The 
Quintette Club have never been too well remu- 
nerated for the important function they perform 
in the musical conmiunity ; and while idl the vul- 
gar necessaries of life are rising in price, it is but 
fur that 6hoice musical opportunities, equally ne- 
cessary to the initiated, should rise likewise. — 
They do well therefore to proportion their price 
of tickets to the select audience of which alone 
they can be sure ; and the enhanced pleasure of 
hearing the music in the beautiful Chickering 
saloon more than ofi*8ets the slightly increased ex- 
pense. £ight concerts will be given, commenc- 
ing by the middle of November. Who will not 
be eager to renew acquaintance with those inspi- 
red works of the great tone-poets, which at best 
leave all too dim a light upon our years of frivo- 
lous or care-worn life gone by ? 

2. The piano-forte Trio (for piano, violin and 
'cello,) such as Beethoven wrote, and Mendels- 
sohn, is among the most satisfying ot the forms of 
classical composition* A series of concerts with 
these for the main feature will need only to bo 
well executed to make them highly welcome. 
Mr. Gartner as a violinist, and Mr. Hause, 
as a pianist, are of well known ability. Mr. 
Jungnickel, the violoncellist, formerly distin- 
guished in one of the little German orchestras 
that came over here, and since resident in Port- 
land, has during the suouner shared with them the 
honors of some very successful Trio concerts in that 
city and in Bangor. The " down East " journals 
have been loud in their praises. They now an- 
nounce four such concerts in this city, of music 
mostly classical, of which further particulars will 
soon appear. 

8. To lifflle. Gabrielle db la Mottb's 
series, to be held in Chickering's room, we have 
before alluded. She also has respected the de- 
mand here for good music, and reserved the lai^ger 
«pace in her programmes for the great masters. 

4. Otto Dresel does not yet promise. But 
the memory of his most choice and inspiring little 
reunions is too deep and dear in the hearts of a 
circle of devoted listeners, not to <M)mpel him, 
since he is with us, to minister unto us as he was 
always went to do. If he will not move first, his 
audience most 

Apropos to the above, we are reminded what 



good things may be done and are done in the way 
of musical culture and enjoyment, by means of 
classical Concerts at Home. An example is 
now being set by a circle of the music-loving fami- 
lies in Cambridge, which is worth suggesting to 
those of the same taste elsewhere. A limited 
number of persons, say forty, just a convenient 
parior audience, who know the worth of sympa- 
thetic silence, take tickets to a course of classical 
Soirees, held in rotation at the respective houses, 
and employ the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 
Why shall not this become a custom in all musical 
communities ? a recognized and legitimate part 
of the professional occupation of musical artists 
or interpreters of the first rank ? In this way 
can they do the best thing in their power, in this 
way keep upon their highest plane of Art, not 
condescending to vulgar clap-trap exhibition, and 
afford to have their sympathetic circles, in the 
want of which an artist loses tone and loses inspi- 
ration. 



William Mason's Second Concert 

The Concert of Saturday evening, if not more 
successful, was more fortunate in some points than 
the first. The first wondering introduction was 
over, and the young artist now stood in a more 
easy and natural relation to his audience. There 
were almost as many people present as before. 
The programme was less interesting to the true 
music-lovers ; but to the semi-musical, who went 
to a Boston boy's great piano-playing as to a nine 
days' wonder, It was more so. The night was 
one of the fairest of the harvest moon, aAer one 
of October's real golden days. The grand pi- 
anos, this time, (used by Mr. Mason and by Mr. 
Thorup in accompaniments,) were found per- 
fectly in tune and stood so ; and they both amply 
sustained the high name acquired by the makers, 
Messrs. Hallett, Davis & Co., to whom it was but 
simple justice that their instruments should have 
this fairer trial after the accident of Tuesday 
evening. The player was in excellent spirits, and 
rendered all bis pieces in the most finished, telling 
and efiective manner. 

Considered as a concert of modem, brilliant, 
and for the most part, quite light music, which is 
just what it claimed to be, it was one of the finest 
of its kind. In such a concert the skill of the 
performer counts for more than the poetic con- 
tents of the pieces he performs; and this was 
probably just what the minority of that audience 
sought to witness ; and in this were they most 
amply gratified, besides being flattered in their 
simple partialities for old hacknied patriotic melo- 
dies, which it was rare sport for them to recog- 
nize under the flashing. Protean and grotesque 
disguises with which modem virtuosity can clothe 
them, spirit them away and conjure them back, 
chop them into fragments and regalvanise them 
into their pristine integrity, set the head of one to 
waltzing away on the feet of another, and then 
marshal them all back, pomposo^ grandioso, in due 
distinction and degree. Such was the musical 
confectionary (artistic in its kind as Paris bon- 
bons) thrown in this time between such regular 
courses as Dreyschock and Willmers. The whole 
rather light fare ; yet almost any of the pieces 
would have been pleasant enough by itself, and 
in its way, even to musicians ; only when one has 
to travel that way a whole evening he is apt to 
find it leading — ^nowhere. Nevertheless let us do 
justice even to Dreyschock and WilhnerS) who 
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have their merits, if they are not Chopins and 
Beethovens. Mr. Mason's first selection was per- 
haps the most interesting piece that we have heard 
of Dreyschock's : Zum Wintermdrchen^ or winter's 
tale. (This piece has been published here by Dit- 
son.) It begins with a minor movement of a light, 
dancing, flickering character, rapid, diflicult and 
delicate, which is very pleasing, and in which the 
fluency and evenness and cleanness of the pian- 
ist's execution, and the beauty of bis touch, were 
all that one could ask. Then follows a singing 
melody, sweet, Bellini-like and feeble; and Aen 
the flickering light, (minor and sad withal 
with murmuring winds,) retums. At the close 
the player interpolated a Rhapsodie of the same 
author, in which he displayed immense strength of 
wrist in the perfectly even and firm execution of 
a long and very rapid passage of octaves for both 
hands ; a piece in which there is more of bravtara 
than of meaning. Applauded and recalled, he 
gave a fantasia on the ** Last Rose of Summer," 
ornamenting and refining upon the melody, with 
a grace worthy of Herz. 

In such a concert a brace of the pianist's own 
compositions were of course cUigato, These 
were Amitii pour AmitU^ quite a graceful little 
romance, with a pretty opening subject, worked 
up and illustrated in the modem fashion, and the 
brilliant bravura waltz, of which we have before 
spoken. Both pieces were received with favor. 
(Nathan Richardson has published them, in ele- 
gant style, at his Musical Exchange.) 

Willmen appeara to be a fiivorite author with 
onr young pianist, as he was with Jaell. His 
Sehnsueht am Meere has in it more romance and 
poetry than most of his productions, and was 
very expressively rendered. We have also a sort 
of vague recollection that somewhere in the course 
of the evening Mr. Mason threw in that other 
^sparkling little favorite by Willmers, which Jaell 
played so much, called MUhrchen, if we mistake 
not But we weary before long of Willmers, and 
doubt if the creative spark be in his works to 
make them become classicaL Another of the be- 
wildering finger games of Dreyschock followed 
as companion piece, namely his SaltareUo; and 
then the applause waxed loud to the degree that 
Mr. Mason had to gratify certain importunate 
memories of an old trick of his boyhood, by re- 
producing a sort of grotesque impromptu he once 
made upon ** Yankee Doodle" and ** Hail Colum- 
bia," which he played first separately and then as 
accompaniment to one another, with a touch of the 
fugue manner now and then for a few bars, and 
an allusion to " Jordan " and such vulgar predi- 
lections near the end. Clever and amusing, but 
not fit for the concert room. However artistical- 
ly or learnedly (in the musician's sense) such 
subjects may be treated, the hacknied, vulgar as- 
sociations that hang about them will always out- 
weigh all the art and all the learning and all the 
freshness of new treatment, and so make it not 
an edifying thing to listen to them. 

Music whose charm lies mainly in ossocta- 
tion- 18 not the music for a feast of Art; and 
we much doubt whether by any transfiguration of 
Art it can be made so. Besides, one such de- 
parture is dangerous. The malady is catching. 
Witness what foUowed on this very occasion : the 
Brothers Mollbnhauer, too, after tickling the 
same appetite with the " Camival," must needs 
also answer an encore with ^ Yankee Doodle^ 
keep it up, and Yankee Doodle dandy I " 
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Mr. Mason closed the evening with the strong- 
est, most important and most difficult of his se- 
lections, namely the second of Liszt's ** Illustra- 
tions" of Meyerbeer's Prophhe^ that in which he 
takes the skating scene (les Patineurs) and the 
Scherzo for his subjects. We thought the per- 
formance very masterly, although it probably dis- 
appointed the lookers out for the overwhelming 
and gigantic grandeurs of what they have heard 
called the " prodigious " school, as much as the 
first sight of Niagara disappoints your cockney 
traveller. 

Having achieved two such successes in our city, 
to be repeated in New York and elsewhere, we 
trust that Mr. Mason will ere long return to the 
legitimate and high sphere of a piano-forte artist, 
and give some concerts in which the music inter- 
preted shall be the thing most memorable. 



New 

(From VLvjn and Tretbar, Buffalo, N. T.) 

F. LiBZT. Scherzo und Marschj for the piano. 
(German edition of C. M. Meyer, Brunswick.) 
pp. 38. 

Benediction et Sertnent^ from the Benvenuto Cel- 
lini of H. Berlioz, transcribed for the Piano, 
pp. 11. 

These are among the latest productions of Liszt; 
the " Scherzo and March " indeed among the very 
latest. And so far as difficulties and complications 
of fingering and tremendous energy of movement, 
and novelties of effect, demanding a Liszt for the 
rendering thereof, are concerned, it might perhaps 
pass for the latest development of what M. Scudo 
terms the *' prodigious school " of pianism. So 
far as we can decipher its intentions with our ytiy 
limited finger craft, it is one of the most bold, orig- 
inal, impassioned and truly imaginative creations 
of its author, full of firo and grandeur. Here and 
there in the rapid Scherzo we cannot but suspect 
an inspiration derived from the Ninth Symphony: 
The March (allegro moderato) is extremely solemn 
and imposing, and clothed with an orchestral 
breadth and pomp of harmony, the Scherzo re- 
turning in the midst of it as in the finale of Beet- 
hoven's C minor Symphony, and the bass rolling 
in octave triplets with might and majesty at the 
conclusion. The ambitious pianist, if only as a 
matter of curiosity and study, will like to possess 
it ; but few be they, we fancy, who will master 
and perform it. 

With the two motives from Benvenuto Cellini^ 
Liszt seems to have sought to suggest combined 
choral and orchestral effects through the medium 
of the piano. A portion of it is written out in 
four staves ; bat more for the sake of indicating 
that movements are to be kept distinct and marked, 
than for crowding together difficulties. It is in- 
teresting and effective, as Liszt's "transcriptions " 
always are. — (These pieces, like the following, 
from Meyer, of Brunswick, are in the most sump- 
tuous style of German engraving, with orna- 
mented titles which it is a luxury to look at.) 

BteNRi Cramer. Trois Morceaux Characteris- 
tioueSi for piano. Op. 99. No. 1. Mazurka 
Villageoise; No. 2. Nocturne; No. 8. Marche 
Triomphale, pp. 9 each. (Meyer's Grerman 
edition.) 

Fantaities DranuUi^es, Op. 103. No. 1. Trio 
celebre de Lucreztr Borgia. (Ditto;) 

It 18 a comfort here to turn to something easier. 
There is a clearness, ease and roundness of style 
b the three Morceaux^ which must make them 
N>pular. The Mazurka is pretty and naive and 
aking, the Nocturne gracefully conceived, and the 
if arch is bold and spirited, and not so common- 



place as most new marches that are manufac- 
tured. 

The Fantasia on Lucrezia Borgia recalls the 
principal motives of the Trio scene with a good deal 
of tact, varying and expanding them, with pro- 
gressive interest, into a symmetrical and pleasing 
whole ; while, unlike the fantasias of Liszt and 
Thalberg, it is within the reach of moderate exec- 
utive abilities. 

I. MoscHELES. Op. 123. Afagaren-Kldnge, 
original fantasia for the plana pp. 15 (Mey- 
er's German edition.) 

From the title *' original " fantatie we presume 
the subjects here are conceived in the manner of 
Hungarian national melodies, which always have 
a certain piquancy and peculiarity of accent and 
of cadence, which is sad and touching, whether 
they be tender or heroic, and extremely fascinat- 
ing ; and which, therefore, as Franz Schubert and 
Liszt also have shown, make admirable themes 
for such fantasias. The above is worthy of the 
genial fancy and masterly musicianship of Mo- 
scheles, and presents only moderate difficulties to 
a practiced player. 

W. Kruoer. Op. 25. La Harpe Eolienne: 
Reverie pour le piano. (Meyer's German edi- 
tion,) 

The same piece noticed a few weeks since as 
reprinted by Nathan Richardson, in Boston. 



H.LiTOLFF. Op. 66. Vahe de Bravoure, np. 13. 
" Op. 81. SpinnliedfUr das Piano- 

forte, pp. 11. 

The simple Waltz, in F, is oite of uncommon 
beauty, and goes on, as is the wont of walzes de 
bravouref lashing itself up to furor and fortissimo, 
with chromatic thirds and sixths in the treble and 
octaves in the bass. 

The song of the Spinstress (Spinnlied) is a song 
for the piano, singing itself, after the manner in- 
troduced by Thalberg, for the most part in the 
middle or tenor region of the key-board, with the 
support of a plain bass below, and an incessant 
pianittimo flight of arpeggios in the aerial octaves 
by way of descriptive accompaniment above, like 
the soft gleam of the spokes of a swiftly re- 
volving wheel. It requires the fleet-lingered cer- 
tainty and delicacy of a Mason to convey the sug- 
gestion well. Schubert, in bis song of Margaret 
at the Spinning-wheel, treats the subject with 
more poetic truth, by accompanying the Toice 
part (soprano) with a monotonous humming figure, 
in a moderate movement, and below the voice. 
The melody in Litolff's piece is truly interesting 
and not commonplace, and the piece as a whole 
must be effective. 

Both of the above have daintily illustrated title 
pages. 

Miuioal Intelligenoe. 

Musical Fund Society.— By the kindness of 
the Secretary we are furnished with the names of 
the members of the orchestra for the approaching 
season, as follows : 

First VioHnt.—Kema. F. Suck, A. Fries, ?. Riha, H. lek- 
hardt, Wm. Sehultie, Melsel, C. Glrtiiw, A. Endres. 

Second Violins.— <S. Eichler, Hehl, I. P. Groves, O. HoUoway, 
A. W, FreoMl, Wm. K«yser, G. F. Bauer, Wm. TaoetaDe. 

Violas.— C. Weloi, T. Ryan, Krebs, Zoehlar, Bchlimper, 
Comer. 

VtoUmeettos.—W. Friet, J. Moorhooie, T. Maaaa. Sack Jr. 

Qmtraibassos. — A. Stein, Frieae, A. KtmerllBg, Steinmasn. 

Af «tti. — Tblede and Pearce. 

FUuiti —A. Werner, J Ramettl, Brookway. 

Cfan'ficK.— Goentherand Vlagg. 

Oboes. — KhmB and Fanlwaaser. 

Conti.— Rndolphaen, Kluge, H. Fries, Dors; 

TVwifTMU.— Bimbaoh and Pinter. 

2tVom6oiiM.— Heiclcke, Bohnapp and Fredtfok. 

IVmpofti— J Oaffney. 

The appointment of Conductor, of conductors 
(two or more ofliciate alternately in the Philhar- 



monic concerts in New York), rests with the or< 
chestra and is not yet made. 



Musical LBCTUSB.^Hr. Wbtrsrbbb, whom 
many will remember as a singer of promise in the oon- 
certs of the old Boston Academy some twelve yean 
ago, and vvho, after spending seven years in London, 
learning and teaching in his Art, has since held a high 
place in the musical profession in Cincinnati, an- 
nounces an " Evening with the great Masters." He 
is to give us one of a course of lectures which were 
very popular in England. To-night he discourses of 
the vocal melody of Oraiorio, interweaving anecdotes 
and criticisms of StradeHa, Handel, Haydn, Paesiello, 
Rossini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, &c., with vocal illustra- 
tions of such high order as may be read in his an- 
nouncement. Mr. W. is said to be an excellent vocal- 
ist, and is a gentleman of pleasing address. 



Heur York. 
AcADXMT OF Music— According to the* announce- 
ment, Grisi and Mario have \Mi/iv€ more niffktt to sing 
in New York. (Meanwhile the Boston Theatre has large 
paying audiences nightly for English plays, snd no pros- 
pect dawns of seeing Grisi there.) All the New Yosk 
papers chime in with the complsint of the TH&iom about 
the bad seating of half the sudience in the Academy in 
regard to seeing the stage; but it is agreed that its acous- 
tic qualities are excellent, and the architectoral feast for 
the eyes most iomptnous. The audiences hare increas- 
ed since the disappointment of the opening night, and at 
prices ranging fVom fifty cents to three dollars, have 
averaged recently from 2,000 to ftJSOO persons. The 
pieces bsve heen still always JVbmui snd Lucrezia and 
IPuriUmL The honors have heen shared by Mile. 
DoaovAKi, Sig. Susiiri and Sig. Bkrhardi, a baritone 
who has taken the place efCuTuni. It is reported that 
Bade A LI is to join the troupe. Everybody is in raptures 
about the scene-painting of Aliegri. The TWhme says: 

This artist was a pupil of the great discoverer of the 
Daguerreotype — Da^uerre — and throush him learned 
atmoi^pheric effects in tinting that render his landscapes 
delicious pieces of mimic nature; and his interior scenes, 
l>eside, are without e<iual in this country, for tlieir archi- 
tectural fidelity, their knowled^ of proportion and per- 
spective. 

Enolisr OPKRA.^Tbe Broadway Theatre last night 
had many auditors to hear the first perforaiaoce of the 
new company in Enslish opera— that is to say, in Italian 
opera with an Englian translation. For the occasion the 
orchestra was much increased snd improvedf and a good 
chorus provided. The opera— the Amnambula of Bel- 
lini— being hackneyed, or course went smoothly. The 
star of the evening, Miss LocisA Praa, has been very 
little noticed beforehand in the papers, and the public 
were surprised and delighted at the exhibition of her 

Eowers. She hss the freshness of youth, the impulse of 
ealth. and the exuberant feeling of one whose heart is 
in her business. Her likeness to Queen Victoria, as 
spoken of, appeara a true bill. She does bear the sem- 
blance of English royalty at this instant Her figure is 
round and petite— her face blooming, her action lively. 
Her voice is a complete, full soprano, rich and mellow in 
tone, and cnltiTatou b^ Italian method. She executes 
well the brilliant portions of her part notwithstanding the 
wretched translation, which is equally dev<Nd of verbal 
skill and musical economy. Her success, so far ss we 
heard, was decided, snd the so-called English opera in 
this country has assumed a new phase and life at her 
hands. Her sister. Miss Prax, did the part of Lisa 
quite nicely. The tenor, Mr. W. Harrison, has a good 
voice of uncertain intonation, and unequal quality. He 
takes his notes eaaily, however. His person is manly, 
and vastly in his favor. The baritone, Mr. Borraki, is 
a fiiir vocalist, and is thoroughly used to the stage.— 
N. Y. TrUntne, OcL 10. 

Merdelssohh Uaioa.- A new choral society, under 
this name, has been formed by Messrs. H. C. Timm 
and others, to be confined to the performance of classical 
BMisic. 

Mr. Aptommas gave a Haip Soirte last evening in 
Dodworth's Hall, assisted by Mme. Wallace Bou- 
CHBLLKySnd Messrs. Timm and Allah Dodworth. 



PlUladclphfau 

The American Academy of Music has snnoQnced a 
premium of 5^^ to be awarded to the architect who 
shall furnish the best and most spproved design for an 
opera-house, 160 feet front by 238 feet deep, to seat 4000 
persons ; situation corner of Broad and Locust streets. 
Thus it will be observed our city is to have a first-class 
opera house, built upon the most liberal and extensive 
scale. The Harmonia Sacred Muaie Society gave a 
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concert on the 2d intt The masic was well reccired, 
being chiefly selections of chorusen, accompanied by the 
large organ of Standridge, which for the present occa- 
pies a place in Concert Hail.— Cbr. New York Muticel 
jReoUw, 

IPorelf^. 

Milah. — On the 3Ist ult., another eTening*8 perform- 
ance was giren at the Carcano, for the benefit of Miss 
Adelaide Phillips, who repeated, with the usual ap- 
plause, the cavatina of ^rsoce. She also sang the rondo 
from Cenerentola, and executed the difficulties in an 
easy and graceful manner. Af\erward« she gave the 
last scena of Vaccaj*s Gtvlietta e Romeo, for which she 
was enthusiastically applauded and recalled. The prima 
donna Ansaldo, the tenore Putrovich, the buffo Lnnari- 
Bellini, and the dautist Sisnor Calliezie, were also well 
received. — Car, London Munctd World, 

Paris. — The Th^&tre-Italien opens on the Srd Oct., 
with 0/fi/t>, Mad. Frezzolini and M. Bettinisustiiningthe 
two principal parts. The next opera produced will be 
Za Cbieren/oja for the d^but of Mad. Borghi-Mamo, and 
aiso, for that of M. Gassier, in the character of Dandini. 
We are then promised Emani, with Mad. Bosio, and the 
first representation of Mercadante's lAonora^ supported 
by Mad. Frezzolini, MM. Bettini, Napol^one-Rossi, 
N^ri-Baraldi, and Ardavani. 

Jjt Pre-aux-Cteret has been revived at the Opdra-Co- 
mique. 

The Th^&tre-Lyriqne is announced to open on the 1st 
of October. 



^ An Evening with the Great Masters/' 

WILL Bi aivur 

AT THE MEIONAON, 

THIS CS«turda}r> BVBNIlfO, OCT. 14tbt 

OOmUMCIKQ AT HALF PAST SKVXV. 



MR. WETIIBRBKE, In illustration of his rmnarks, which 
will be chiftfly biographical, biittorical and erlrlcal, will sing 
the followlog songs, aocong[>anied on the Plano-lbrte by Mr. 
Thomip. 

Aria dl Cbieiia Stradella 

Recitative and Air : **^ Behold, I teH yon a mystery,". .Handel 

Sacred Song : '* Lord, have mercy," Penolese 

Keclt: "And God said," I tr..^« 

Air : " Now heaven in ftillett fiery," J "»y<>'» 

Grand Scena : " The Fall of Zlon," Paeaiello 

Air : ( Subai Mater) Rossini 

Song : ** Tears of Sorrow," (Cruclflalon) Spohr 

RceTt: Elijah, ** that thou wooldst rend the heavens," f 

Air: The Angel, **Orestinthe Lord," J 

Mendelssohn 

X^SIof la Tickets 60 cents : Package of three, 91 : can be 
obtoined at the usual places, and also at G. J. Webb & Co.'s 
Piano-Forte Warerooms, 8 Winter St. 



CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

HAVE the honor of announcing to their Mends and the 
public of Boston, that during this, their Sixth season, 
they will give a series of EIGHT CONCERTS, to Uke place at 
the Rooms of the Menrs. CniCEnuiio, Masonic Temple. 

Owing to the limited number of feats, the price of tickets for 
the Scries will be Five Dollars. Single admlMlooN. One Dollar. 

They will be assisted by the bent resident Artists, and no 
pains will be spared to render the Series worthy the patronage 
of the pvbUe. The Concerts will, as asoal, take place on 
TUESDAY EVENINGS, once a ft>rtnl|^t. The first will be 
given sboot the middle of November. The Subscription Lists 
will be ont In a few days. Oct 14 




FROM THE GREAT MASTERS. 

BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. 

Mendelaaohn'a "Songs without Words." 

Chopin's Waltses* Ao. 

Dreysohook — Exerdses and Scales 91.00 

La Coupe. Chanson k Boire 25 

Eum WinlennyLrehen, Rhapsodle 60 

Heller — Sla Lleder de Schubert, vis: 

No. 1, La Serenade 26 

No. 2, La Cloche des Agonisants 26 

No. 8, Le Vnyageur (Wanderer) 25 

No. 4, La Barcarolle 26 

No. 5, Plainu de la Jenne Fille 25 

No. 6, Sols TocvJours mes Amours 26 

Prudent— Lucia dl Lammennoor, Fantasia 1.00 

Lucreila Borgia, Nocturne 26 

Published by 

OllT-cr Dftson, 116 Wathimftom St, 

MR. AUGUST FRIES. 

BespectftiUy informs his Mends and former pupils, that be 
again is prepared to reoelve 

ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 

to aceompany them with the Violin in Sokatas. Doo oova«»- 
TANTi, Solos, fro. Applications sent to 17 Franklin Place, 
will be proo^ptly attended to. oct 14 &n 



96nstDit 3Sit»ual /nnJt ^Dtifht. 

THE Government of this Society beg to announce Its Seventh 
series of Concerts, commencing falK>nt the middle of No> 
vember, to be continued once a fortnight, ss nearly as practi- 
cable The aeries for the ensuing season will coniiiit of ^ght 
Concerts. The subscription price for the aeries i« ^zcd at tSffiO. 
The Orchestra, about fifty in number, ha^ .i efully re- 

organised, and now numbers besides the memoirs x' the Musi- 
cal Fund Sooiety, many of the former members of the Germania 
Musical Society, and other resident musicians who have lately 
settled in Boston. The Government will endeavor to render 
these Conoeru as fkr as possible worthy of the standard of ex- 
cellence now demanded, and expected to be acted up to, by 
any Society desirous of securing and enjoying the patronage of 
the Boston public. 

GOVERNMENT.— C C. Perkins. President : C. F. Chlckering, 
Vice President; L Rimbach, Secretary; B. A. Burditt, Treas- 
urer; H. Fries, Librarian ; G. RndrMi, Auditor ; I. Moorhouse, 
F. Frlese, Associates — T. E. Chickering, Geo. T. BIgelow, J. P. 
Bradlee, S. £. Guild, J. Bigelow, Trustees. 

Qv^'Subseription lists are now ready, and may be found at 
the principal Mnf^ic stores. L. RIUBACH, SKcacTABT. 

Boston, Oct. 1864. 

Mr. OTTO DKESEL 

HAS returned to Boston, and is prepared to receive pupils 
on the PIANO-FORTE. 
Address for the prewnt, at this ofllre, or at N. Richardson's 
Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

0LA88I0AL TRIO 00N0ERT8. 

THE subscribers propose to give FOUR MUSICAL SOIREES 
in the Meionaon (Tremont Temple). The programmes 
will consist of Classical Trios, Quartets, Solos, ftc, for Piano, 
Violin and Violoncello. Further particulars hereafter. 

CARL GARTNER, ViOLiH. 
CARL HAUSE, Piano-Fobtb. 
Ocl4 HENRI JUNGNICKEL, Violoitoeuo. 

OARL GARTNER, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

M^ be found at Richardson's Musical Exchange, every fors- 
Oe 14 noon between 9 and 10. 

I1E88ON8 ON THE VIOLONOEIiLO. 
HEKBI JUNGNICKEL 

Will receive pupils on the Violoncello. Address Gari Qlrtaer 
Oo 14 as above. 

MR. aU8TAV KREB8, 

MEMBER OF THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 

Begs leave to Infonn the public that he Is preparsd to gira 

instruction on the 

FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

It:?* AppHcationa made at No. 17 Franklin Place will receive 
prompt attention. Oe 17 

MR8. J08EFH HARRXNOTON, JR., 

Announces to her friends and the public that she will give In- 
struotlon on the PIANO, and In Italian and Ballad SINGING. 
at her rcridence, MorfoUc Howse, Roxbiaiy, or at the 
residence of pupils. 

BirBBiiroiB. 
Bev. Dr. Putnam, Rev. F. D. Huntington, Mr. Adolph 
Baumbach, William Whiting, Esq., Mr. Charles Hkikling. Dr. 
n. Bartlett, Roxbury. Oc 14 Im 

TOniG LADIES' TOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

Booms in eonnection with Mr. E. A. Bcaman's Toung Ladles' 
School, No. 28 Temple Place. 

B. R. BltANOHARDa T«siclier. 

Also, Teacher of Music in Mr. Adams's Young Ladlca' Sehool| 

Central Place. 

RESIDENCE, S4 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed for aU who wish to acquire the abili- 
ty to rtad music readily at sight, and Is particularly adapfed to 
the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to reedre in- 
struction, (Vom the best roasters, in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Style, fce. Commencing with pibst pumoiplbs and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by regular and successive steps, the students 
will acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the m- 
MBNTS of Vocal Music as will enable them to read even the 
more dlflieult olauical oompobitioiis with ease and fluenoy. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Cireular, which msy be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. G. J. Wni fc Co , No. 8 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanehard may be found be* 
tween the hours of 2 and 8, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanehard will be happy to give instruction' in 
schools and academics, if situated In Uie immediate vioinity. 

Having examined the plan of instmotlon adopted in the 
Toung Ladles* Vocal Mm^fe School,we most cheerfully say that 
It meets our unqualified approbation. 

From tho success which has herstofors attended the Instruc- 
tions of Mr. Blanehard we feel assured that hia school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the publlo. 

LowMx MAfioir, Gao. J. Wmb, F. T. MuiuB, 
Gio. F. Boot, B. V. Baku. 

Sept 80 tr 

SIONOR CORBIiLI begs leave to announce that he 
has commenced Morning and Afternoon C la ss e s for the in- 
struction of Toung Ladies In SOLFEGGIO, at the Rooms of the 
Messrs. CHiOKiaiif o, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

For the convenienoe of thoae attending schools, the afkemoon 
elasses ttom 4 to 6. 

Terms, twelve dollars for twen^-ftgir lesaons. 

Signor CorelU has removed to No 47 Hancock Strset, where 
henceforth he mav be addressed ; or at the Tremont House, or 
at tha Messrs. Chkkerlng^s Rooma. 8ep(9 



mie. 6ABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

Begs leave to annonnce that she has returned from the eounti 
and is now prepared to resume 

IN8TRU0TZ0N ON THE FIANO-FORT: 
Mile. G. D. may be addressed at 
Sept 16 8m 55 HAITCOCK STRKET. 

UU8I0AL IN8TRU0TI0N. 

CARIi ZERRAHM, of the httetiermania Musical i 
clety, begs Wre to scquaint hix friends and the mnsfa 
public of Bontnn, that he will in ftiture devote his attention 
giving instruction on the FLUTE and PIANO-FORTE, s; 
hopes to receive the liberal patronage of the musical comm 
nity. 

Carl Zenrshn would also Infonn those amateurs who 1 
sofllciently advanred In classical mnsle, that he has a numl 
of the finest 8o.xatas, of the great masters, eipreasly compoi 
for Piano and Flute, which he wlll^ pleased to perform wj 
thorn desiring to perfect themselm in this class of beantil 
and Instructive music. 

BCarl Zerrahn may be addressed at the Wtnthrop House, 
at the music stores of G. P. Reed fc Co., E. H. Wade, and 
Richardson. Sept 16 81 

ANDREAS T. THORUP. 

TEAOHER OF THE FIANO-FORTEi 

Realdenee^ 84 Plneluiey Street* 

Sept 16 tl 

MI88 FANNY FRAZER, 

Has the pleasure to infonn her Pupils and Friends that 1 
has returned to the city, and will be prepared to resume J 
structlon in SINGING and the PIANO-FORTE, on and sf 
October 1st. Communications may be left with Messrs. 0. 
Reed fc Co. or at her rssidence, 
*• Patiuon," Tremont Street. Sept 16 

F. F. MULLBR. 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old Son 
Church ; Organist snd Pianist of the Handel k Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, fro. fcc 

Realdenoe, No* 3 IVIister Plmeei Boston* 

Sept 16 8a 

IN8TRU0TI0N IN 8INaZNa. 

SIOMOR C. CHI ABTBI respectfhUy Informs the pub 
that he is now prepared to glre lessons to single pupils. 
If deeirable, to two, thrre, and four pupils together, of eiti 
sex, for the purpoee of singing Duettos, Teraettos and Qn 
tettos. Application may be made by letter at No. 47 I|anoc 
street, and at Richardson's Musical Exchange ; or, on and nf 
the 16th Inst., Sig. Chlanel may be seen at SIg. PapantPs, I 
21 Tremont Row, every day [except Wednesday and Saturdi 
from 1 to 8 oVlock, P. M., where he gives I ss s on s . 7 tl 

ZN8TRUCn0N IN ITAXiIAN. 

MR. liVIGI BIONTI, Instructor In Italian at Harvi 
University, will give privnte lessons In the city. 
Address at the Winthrop House. Oct 7 8a 



WILLIAM BERaSR, 
Pabllsher and* Importer of jftuslc 

Ko. 83 Wait 4tli Street, Cineiiuutti, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock 
IMPORTED music; for sale at Eastern price*. N 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A llbe 
discount granted to Teachers. AU orders promptly attend 
to. Mnste arranged to order. 
(C^ A Catalogue is In preparation. Aug9( 



Mb. THOMAS RYAN 

Begs leave to Inform his Mends and pupils that he has retn: 
ed to town for the seaaon, and is prepared to give InstmctJ 
on the PIANO, FI^UTE. CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also 
THOROUGH BASS. Applications mav be made at his n 
dance. No. 19 Franklin Stoeet, or at Rlehardson^s musio stoi 
Sept 16 

WILLIAM SCHULTZB. 

Of the late GVRMANIA BIU8ICAL 80CIBTT, proposes 
remain In Boston, and to give instmetlon on the YIOLl 
the PIANO-VORTE, and In the Thiobt or Mimo. 
Address No. 46 Hanlson Avenue, or at any of the mo 

Septll 



Insimctioii on the Piano-ferte and in'Siiigiii 

MR. ADOLPH KIELBIX)CKrMpeettal1y gives notice to 
puplUi and the public that he has returned to tlie ci 
and resumed his lessons on the Pianoforte and In Singing, s 
may be addressed at Us residence, 80 Ash street, or ac the 1 
sic Stores of Oliver DIcson, 116 Waahington 8trse»|Oeo. P. Ri 
h Co., 18 Tremont street, or Nathan Rtehardaon, 282 Wsshti 
tonstvssi. 

.—Lyman Nichols, IBsq., 10 Joy Street, Bostoi 
John Bigelow, ** 42 BlosMnn St. ** 
Oliver Dltaon, *< <* 

Oeoige P. Reed, *< *« 

N. Rfohaidson, *< « 

Hon. T. D Billot, New Bedfort. 
Rev. John Weiss, 
Joseph Riekateon, bq. 



it 
<« 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 






NOW READY, 
THE 6BEAT WORK OF TSS TSAB, 

MOORE'S 
^OMPIiETE EIVCYCI^OPJEBIA 



•OP- 



3ICXTfilZO. 

▲ woA wMeh haa msI the indebtlgabto eompner fiftMn 
BUS of ardaoiu lakor, uthted by some of the moat disUn- 
oJdied eclabrltiai In tho muakal world. Tbb splendid work, 
) Indlapenaable not only to the pToftarional nraeielRn, but to 
rery amatear, is eomprlsed In one elegant royal ootaTO toI* 
me, of lOOi pafsSv domble oolnmns, and oonUios the Blopa- 
bles of upwards of 

4000 HUSZOIANBl 

ompriabif the most dlsdngolsbed Compoeaxs and Ferfbimen 
ho have ever lived. 

A. GiOHplete Bictlonary of over 
6000 MUSICAL TERMS. 

1th fUl dellnitlona. A Complete History of the 

scnqsKOE of mitsio, 

Nm the earliest times to the present A Aill deseiiptlon of 

All Known Muflioal Instnunents, 

nth the dates'or thrit inTentkm, and their Scales. Treatiacs 
a HARHOMT and THOEOUOH BASS, &e. fte. 

L Book intended to cover the 'whole 
of Mnsical Science. 



JOHN P. JEWETT d- CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 

Jn|y8» BOSTOH. 



3IGMOR AUGUSTO BKHDELARI. Profttwr of 
J M osio, ftom Naples, proposes to teaeh SINGING and the 
lANO during the coming winter, In Boston, both by prlTate 
nd olaas lessons. The latter will be riven to Crobal Classm, 
n Toeedaj and fridav ercnlngs. for imleh porpose the Messrs. 
Idokerlng have Undiy oiffnwf tne use of their Kooms, in order 
> afford to as many as possible the advantages of a mrstem of 
nblle mosieal insfcructiom that has been attended with great 
neoess in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sis. Auwiio Bbwdilabi, at the 
nouurop House, or to Messrs. Ghickering & Sons, to whom, 
I well as to the fallowing gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
»refiHr. 



Bev. Sami K. Lothrop, Samuel G. Vrard,Biq. 

Arthur L. Payson, Ei^. John S. Dwlght, Bsq. 

8ept» 



B 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 



BGS to annouttoe that he Is orepared to oommenoe Instmo- 
' tion In Piano>ft)rte and Organ plajiog. Harmony and 
kranterpoint. and wHl be happv to reeeive appUcadons at No. 

Haywazd Plue,.OB and aflct Oct 1st. 

8ept28 t£ 

E. R. BLANCHARD. 

P1&A.C1&1&B. OF T AK P1A.MO A.WB SITVQUIQ. 

Beildeno*, 24 West Oadaor Street. 
Af/brmcf, Gie. J. Wm, XiQ. May S(^ 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MUSICt 
Oermania Serenade Band. 

PDB SBKYIOBS Of THIS ASSOCIATION ean be secured 
by applying to 



U14tf 



H. B. TBLTOIf , Agtm, 

80 Payette Stieot. 



GHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUPAOTURBRS OP 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OP XTXBT BBSCBIPTION. 



UrABEBOOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
AprS9 BOSTON. tf 



NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

IMPORTER, PUBLISHER Sl DEALER 

• • • alH • • • • 

iFotef flti ^ amtvltm Ittuste, 

Fiaao-Fortes, Organa, Melodeons, &o. 

Also, PubUahet of the oelebrated 

AND 

* Elements of Mosic at Sight' 
New Mnslc^ 

PUBU8HBD DAILY, AT THB 

MUSICAL EXCHANaE, 
282 Waahington Street, Boeton. 

IC^ All my pnblieattons can be obtained at Wholesale and 
Betali of J. P. PBTIU, my Acvnt for Baltimore and vicinity. 

OEOBOE J. WEBB ft CO. 



VA13100H8 

No. 8 WINTER STREET, 

B OS TON. 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 

IN EVEBY PABTIOUIiAH. 

Sept 2 



8a 



A. W. FBENZEIi 

WUlreramehto 

TBrmnxxTCTtoir osr tjos vxAsro-roxiTS, 

On or before October 1st. 



Orderf may be left at the mnaie-stoice 
N. Blehardeon, or B H. Wade. 



Beedft Co. 
Aug96 



John Biinyan Still IdYOS I 

THE OREAT AMERIOAN PIOTURE. 

ns mTiM AK» omiiTABU ALLMoay or 

THE PILORIM'S PROORESS, 

In one Piotttre,Mby 891nehea, most elegantly engraved on 
■TSBL, by Andrevrs, containing 2w human figures, beeidra all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on hisjoumey from 
the city of Destmotion, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Bvcry Cliristian fkmily should have 
this s]M«ndid production of human genius. 

TmiMOiiuu of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the pubU^ier, from the moat dis- 
tinguished men of Bngland and Amerioa. 

JOUX p. JIB'WBTT, PvUlaber. 

GEO. B. SIOKBLS is THi OKLT AoraoBisin Auht foa Bo>- 
Tow. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, ComhilL 
vhere he keeps the Bngraving for Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Prames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 

N. D. COTTON. 

IMFOBTBB ASD DBALKR III 

English, French, and Anierioan Stationery, 

DBAWIKQ & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

Ho. 13 Tramoat Roir, BostoM* 

y WeddlngandTlsltlngl^BngiavedandPrintgt^ 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BXTPFAIiOp N. 7. 

Impoittrs 0f 4fornp JjPixnc anb ^nblis^rs, 

Keep a lane and well selected stock of both Porelgn and 
Amoican Muslo. By our direct and regular engagements 
with the principal publishing bouses in Buiope, we are ena- 
bled to supply 

MUHC-DBAI<ER8 WITH FORiaOH MVaC, 

on as Ikvorable terms as any other houss in the UaHed States. 
Q:^ Sole Agents In the United States for the well known 

KbUsUng house of O. M. MBTBR* Jr. of Brunswick, 
rmany. (on whose publications we grant the most profitable 
disooimt.) whereof we particularly mention a fine collection of 
0UVBRTURB8 arraaged for the Piano-Porte as Solo and 
Duet, the frvorlte works of PBSOA, LITOLPP. WINKLBB, 
fte., a eomplete edition of BBETUOYBN'S works for Piano- 
Porte, including aU tiw TRIOS, QUATUORd, 8INP0NIES, 
ac., arraoged by L. WINKLER. Aleo, the last comporitions 
of USZT, BRUNNBR, SPIMDLER, HBNRT GRAJtmi, fto. 
Catalogues of O. M. Meyer's pubUeaUons forwarded gratis 
to.any part of the United Stales, if desired, by 

aUSViSH ^ TBETBAB, 



Augl2 8m 



804 Main St. BvflUo. 



TAYLOR'S miO FORTE FOR BEGIIIER8. 

FIRST STEPS TO THB PIANO POBTB : botag an Kle- 
mentary Caterbiam for Beginners. By OsOROB 0. 
TAYLOR, Teaeher of the Piano Porte, Harp and TloliB. 
Piloe 75 cents. Usual dednotion to the trade. Porsaleby 
P. J. HUNTINGTON, 28 Park Bow, New York. 
WM. D. SULLIVAN, Madison, Oa. 

ORATORIO OB^ DATID.— A friU asl of orehestfal 
accompaniments, or In a condensed form for a small 
orchestra : also a number of emiee In voeal score, can be had 
on application to D. KfMBAIiL. JR., 2B Milk St. 

Beaton. Oct. 7, U64. 2t 

HEWS* PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 

mHB MANUPAOTURBK Is In jiossuaiton of nnmeroos testis 
X. menials from dtatlnguished Musical Prafoasors, who haTo 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, ewnmending It 
In hl^ terms. The attention of purehasers and amateurs of 
Musis to an examination of ita superiority. Is solicited. 

QBO. HBWS, 866 Wmakimgton A., Bssfs*. 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

KAZrUFAOTUBER AND DEAZiER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

Ho* 844 WaalUni^m Street, Bostom. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TONED, f TO LET. 

BSANUEIi FEZTGZiZiOBAv 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIO-BOOM, No. 17 Obat^s Buox, comer of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 

Ktftnntu, 
Messrs. CBXCuBna, J. P. Jiwcrr, Oso. PmouAn, Boston. 
Messrs. Qsoaos Psabodt, B. U. SiUBn, Salem. 



nANISI AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OPPBRS his services as an InstrueUnr In the hli^tierbraaehes 
«tf Piano playing. Mr H. mav be addraned at the musie 
stores of NAtaAH Kichabssox, S82 Waahington St. or Q. P. 
RasB a Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

Baraanon :— Mrs. 0. W. Lotlng, 88 Mt. Temon St. 
Miss K. B. Prince, SaJem. 
Miss Nkhols. 20 South St. 



Miss May, 6 mnkUn Place. 



P^b.18. 



PBnrCE ft 00/8 MELODEOHS, 



P eveiy variety. fh>m 946 to BIAO, suitable for the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small church. Believing 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and befcfor finished 
than thoee of any other make, they liave accepted the < 



O 



and keep for sale only those mannfacftnred by Prlnee a Co. 

G. P. REED A Co. 

18 Tremont Si., opposite the Mossum 
Sept. 8 SeU AgnUt for Ptwu f Cb.*« Mdodei 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TJBAOHEB OF THE FIAJTO-FOBTB. 



AppUeation can be made at Beed*s Mnslo-Slora, or at the 
Norfolk House, Boxbuvy. Sept 9 

H. 8. CIJTI.EIK, 

MUSIC BOOM UNDER CHURCH OP THB ABTBNT. 

Terms B80.— Address ears of Nathan Blehardson, 288 Wadi- 
higtonSt. 8ept9 tf 

X B. WHEATON, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Apply at the Musle Stores of Nathan Bichazdson, or Thso. 
T. Barker. 

R, GARBBTT, 
PROFEBBOR OF KUBIO, 

Informs his friends and the public, that, having rerumed from 
Buropejhe is prepared to give instmetion on the Oxfan, Piano 
Porte, riolin, YloloneeUo, and Oontra-Baaso i also in Compo- 
sition siad Arrangement. Organs and Plano-Poctes tuned. 
Muidc arranged and transposed to order. 
it:^Besldence, No. 86 Shawmut Avenue. Sept 88 8te 

MRS. ROSA QAROIA DE RIBA8, 

TEACHBR OP THE 

PIANOFORTE, 8INQINQ ft.QUITAR, 

B Beneea Bt.^ eormcr Harrison Aw«u«e« 



H/TR. De RIBA8 will give Instruction on the Oboe and 

Ifi Piute. Alao MUSIC ARRANQED, TBANSP06ED, fte. 

Boston, April 28. «n 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Realdenee Ho. 56 lEmoolsuad Street. 



jLfttn-Ptuf, fSixait vxU 3ot yrint(TH-(^ttt<, No. 21 JSttooI JSt>^ 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1854. 



:'» Snurnol of Musii, 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAT. 




pine** bvond (^ BtU*, dDBbla Uwh n 



J. S. DWIQHT, EDITOR AND PBOPBIETOB 

EDWABD L. BALCH, PRINTEB. 
B^OWIOB, Ma. fll Bohool Strut, Baat*a. 



aUBSORIFTIOHB KEOEIVES 

At th* OrnCKOr l-UBU0AT10H,31SeA«*l«I. 
Br HITIUM KIOHAKDSON.SSl ITihMiuim Ami. 
•' aw. P KUtD ft W., lit IVnuu Ah>. 
■• A. M. LILAND, Frfsurnui, H. J. 
" DaZTSK ft BHOTUKHS, W Ann atnti, «. t. 
" SOUAItrEIIBlUtO ft hOlB.TO ^nailtimj, H. Y. 
" OKOHUK DUTTOH, Jm., Jlsauttf, ff. Y. 
•• a. AHDBlt, 3SB aU$l<ui'SI.,PkilaJ4lrUa. 
" HtLUtB A DKAUUAU.iai KilKlllori Si., A*/l. 
" OOLBUSN A »BLD, Ciiunrnjui, O. 
•• HOLBHOOK A LUNO, OIHlsild, O. 
>' JOUK a. HSLLOIL, PuUlmrEh, P*. 

TEKHB OF ADVIIRTLBUXa. 

IbN lnMitlaa, p« Uat 10 cti. 

Biieh nlMHDHil liuHtliin, nc Hh 6 CM. 

■or OH cDlBiiui, (Ue UnH) int InKtloD ailOO 

.Do ila •HliHl>H4ii«it....MI)0 

Sp«U Botiaa (Indrf), luh tumlon, pn- Uh aOiH. 
PijuanU nqiln4 la (dnnn 

How to Hake an Open. 



& 



[W> trantlale tba follawing rrora tb< Jaenat pimr 
Aira, when It romu the I'rologua to i clerar tnTUtii of 
Uajctbear'i no«at open, L'£lali dn Ifori,] 

M. Mbterbbbr. — I Bhould like a libretto for 
a comic opera, having for iti subject the smoun 
of the Czar Peter the Great and the Tivandiire 
Catherine. 

U. Scribe.— The lubject a a little ambiguous ; 
but nothing ao eaiy aa to purify Ihig wrt of liaiton 
by a marriage itOpera Comiqut. First lettu 
three acta; nothing to nmple: in the 



first, Peter the Great, aimple ship carpenter, 
loves Catherine, aimple vivaudliire; in 'he se- 
cond, Peter the Great, in the lomult of campi, 
continDes to lovea Catherine; in the third, Peter 
the Great, in the boaom of grandeurs, alwaya 
loving Catherine, decides to marry her. 

Let us occupy ourselTes, if fon pleaae, with 
the firat act \ 'tis the only important one ; good or 
bad, the public la obliged toaee the folloiringacts; 
the second, becauae it haa seen the firat ; and the 
third, because it has seen the other two. 

We aaj ihen that Peter the Great, umple car- 
penter, loves Catherine, aimple vivandiira; here 
we have the motive for : (1) a chonia of caipen- 
ters aaaembled at the rising of the curtain; (2) 
a grand aria for Psler'a declaration to Catherine ; 
(3) a finale of carpenters, a second time osMm- 
bled to conclude the act. Now tell me what yon 
wish to add to Uiese three pieces. 

M. Mbtsrbebs.. — Several things : in the firet 
place, I should like to introduce in the first cho- 
rns a eharuon or ballad, like that in la Dam* 
Blawhe. 

M. SCRtBB. — Nothing M easy: we will bring 
in some chocolate or cake inerihant, who shall 
oBer his refreshments and bis gay lefruoi. And 
Ihen? 

U. Mbtbrbeeb.— I should like also a wed- 
ding, like that in the fint act of Mwjon. 

H. Scribe.^ — Nothing so easy; we'll celebrate 
the wedding of one of Peter's compaiuoDS. 

M. Mbverbbbr. — ^ith an arietta for io- 

M. Scribe. — ExpreM* e of the bride's beating 
heart : tic tac, lie tac I 

H. Meyerbeer. — And a drinking aong for 

H. Scribe. — Chorua of drinking guests: glu, 
glu, gin, glu I It's done. And then ? 

M. Mevebbker. — We must now find some 
meana of opposing to Iheao tender accents some 
military aong, like that of Max in U ChaleL 

M. Scribe. — Nothing so easy : a troop of re- 
cruiters, healing the drum, shall break into the 
midst of the wedding. 

M. Mbyerbbbb. — I have in my head a daet- 
tino buQb .... in fi b^rool. . . 

H. Scribe. — Good, the fright of the nuptial 
pair: the lot aholl fall upon the bridegroom him- 
self, aa in b Vol tTAndorre. 

M. Meterbebr. — I have also a gnnd aria di 
bravura in la m^or. . . . . ' 



H. Scribe. — Yery well: the hero or heroine 
can go in the place of the bridegroom, as in {■ 
Solilat Laboureur. 

M. Meterbbeb. — If there were some way 
also to bring in some vocalizatioQi for the grand 
eanlalrice, .... roulades repeated in the way of 
echo, a rivalry between the aoprano and the clar- 
inet, aa in the Striae T 

M. Scribe.— Nothing so easy: we assiat at 
the departure of the hero or hermne ; he or she 
puts off in a boat (the boat Jtaa aomething mari- 
time, whiuh alwaya makes a sensation at the 
Opers Comique), and the farewell songs grow 
gradually fainter and hinter, as in the Aditux du 
Maielol. Is that all 7 

U, Metbrdeer. — I really am afraid I am 
abusing. .... 

M. ScBiBE.— Not at oil; you see what that 

H. Hetbrbebr. — Well tden, I should like to 
find some way to interpolate here a cbarocleriatio 
iong, a national melody, like the Spanish air in 
the Domino Noir; one more, one leas, 'twill mat- 
ter not a great deal. 

M. ScBiBE. — JIfon Dieu I if it does no good, it 
con do no harm. Do you want to have it Span* 
iah, this air ? 

M. MBTKKfiKBB.— I sbould prefer to have it 
Cossack. 

H. Scribe.— It is all the same. Well, a horde 
of these barbarians shall invade the village, Mng- 
ing a war hymn, as in Tamtrtan; the hero or 
heroine even may put them to flight by the vigor 
of bii arm, as in the Braneur dt Pretton, or by 
the sweetneM of her song, as in Im DiamtmU da 
la Counmnt. 

M. Ubtbrdebb.— I pi«(br the aweatness <rf 
the song; there will be something for the soprano. 
It is more than I oakcd for; you are really most 
obliging. .... but how are yon going to work 
to put in order all these ntoatioos ? 

M. ScBiBE. — Nothing so easy: lend me yonr 
hat; good. . . write now the name of each air on 
a separate piece of paper. . . Very well . . put 
them now in the bottom of the hat, sliske them 
up well, draw tbem one by one, and call them 
out with a loud vmce, while I writs to yonr dicta- 

H. Mbterbeeb calling, M. Scribe wrifin;. — 
No, t, Song of the laborers; Na 3, Grand aria 
of declaratioD; No. 8, Duettiao of fear; No. 4, 
War hymn ; No. 6, Wedding song ; No. S, Mili- 



fi^ 
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tary song ; No. 7, Farewell echoes that's 

all. 

M. Scribe. — That classifies itself marvellously 
well ! you have a happy hand. 

M. Meyerbeer, (perplexed), — Where am 
I!! . . . 

M. Scribe. — How ! Do you not understand 
my tour du chapeau f 

M. Meyerbeer, (recovering himself). — But, 
after all, admitting that here is some sort of order, 
how will you connect such opposite situations as 
these together ? 

M. Scribe. — Nothing so easy : by the process 
du militaire. 

M. Meyerbeer. — Militaire I what's that ? 

M. Scribe. — It. is this: you want to oppose 
the tumult of the camp to a pastoral scene; the pea- 
sant who happens to be upon the stage, turns to 
the side scenes and cries out : — " Heavens 1 I see 
a militaire I 

A muffled roll of drums from the orchestra : the 
chorus for five minutes keeps inquiring : 

<' Ah I who then is this miUUnrt t " 

The drums roll crescendo in the orchestra ; the 
peasant cries: 

'< I recognize this mtlUaire /** 

•These few words and the sound of the drum 
have awakened the bellicose ideas of the public ; 
'the transition thus contrived, the thing is done, . 
the militaire may enter. 

M. MEYERBEER.^And think you that will 
suffice for the intelligence of the public ? 

M. Scribe. — Ah, mon Dieu I for it the impor- 
tant thing is not to comprehend, but to be amu- 
sed ; besides, if a comic opera contained common 
sense, the opera would not be comic. 

M. Meyerbeer, (perplexed.) — What do I 

hear! . . . 
M. Scribe. — ^NaSve as a musician 1 
M. Meyerbeer, (recovering himself.) — And 

how much time will you require to put all that into 

verse? 

M. Scribe. — A few hours scarcely; time 
enough to collate my mirlitons ! 

M. Meyerbeer. — What do you mean by your 
mirlitons t 

M. Scribe. — I see that I must explain to you 
again: 

You have heard of the Fair of Saint Cloud ; 
yon know that every year there is an astonishing 
consumption there of mirlitons adorned with de- 
rices ; hitherto this consumption has been attribu- 
:ed to the poetical and musical tastes of the Pa- 
■isians. No such thing : it is young writers, aspi- 
ing to th^ honor of bearing my name in their 
)iece8, who, by my orders, buy up en masse all 
he mirlitons of the Fair. They affect all day to 
nake a joke of it to turn away suspicion ; but, 
rhen the night arrives, each conspirator comes and 
leposits his mirliton upon the editorial altar ; there, 
inder my eyes, these instruments are classed by 
pecialities, according to the subject treated by the 
Icvices; thus we have some for all situations: 
AStoral mirlitons^ mad mirlitons, melancholy mir- 
\ionSi amorous mirlitons, nuptial mirlitons, &c. 
^en the time comes to use them, to connect 
bese devices together into large pieces of poetry, 
re have recourse a second time to the tour du 
hapeau, Ahl the hat! the hat I ... Bobert 
loudin draws omelettes from his hat ; I, I draw 
omic operas from mine 1 . . . . 



From Chorley^f ** Hodern Germftn Hosle.'* 

The Beethoven-Festival at Bonn, 1845. 

(Condaded Arom laat Nain1>«r ) 

The great music by Beethoven, performed in 
Beethoven's honor, at this Beethoven Festival, 
under the conduct of Dr^. Spohr and Liszt, con- 
sisted of his Mass in C in the Minster, his Missa 
Solennvt and Choral Symphony^ his Overture to 
" Coriolan, " his Symphony in» C minor, his piano- 
forte Concerto in E flat, — " Adelaida. " — the son^ 
of the Seraph from his " Mount of Olives, " and 
the Finale to his " Fidelio. " 

To descant on the larger portion of these works 
would happily be now a most superfluous labor. 

It was at Bonn that many — myself amon^ the 
number — came to know Beethoven's ^^ Missa 
Solennis" — by being for the first time present 
at a correct nerformanoo of that stupendous 
musical work. Many among the listeners, pro- 
bably, had attempted, by perusal, trials on a small 
scale, and other such expedients, to approach it; 
but the best of these contrivances is insufficient, 
let imagination be ever so quick, or science 
ever so ready. If " seeing is believing," how 
much more in Music is " hearing, knowing ! " — 
The mind's ear will go far, but the body's ear 
goes further. There is more fancy than truth in 
the poet's assurance, that — 

** Henrd melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter *' 

I remember, at the first performance of a 
great work, asking its composer if he himself 
was satisfied. " It sounds well, " was the answer, 
tears of emotion being in the speaker's eyes. 
The reality, for him, had proved better than the 
ima^nation. When the converse happens in 
Music, — when the idea outstretches beyond the 
bounds of practicable and pleasurable execution, 
sense of failure is apt painfully to predominate 
over sympathy with aspiration. 

In some measure, such must be the impression 
produced by the ^^ Missa Solennis" — but only 
so far, I think, as the deafness of Beethoven, 
and the rugged temper exasperated by his 
malady, led nim to defy every proposition of 
change or reconsideration, and to treat every 
remonstrance made by his executants as so much 
puerile folly. It is hardly possible to conceive 
such a vocal execution of tlis Mass, as implies 
ease to the singers, and power on their parts to 
attend to the expression of the music, instead of 
stiffly contesting fpr the notes, and taking the 
passages by force. The chorus that is to exe- 
cute the allegro con moto, " Et vitam venturi, ** 
which winds up the " Credo," with one of the 
most harassing codas ever dreamed of, should be 
composed of soprani as brilliant as Grisi, of con- 
tralti as powerful and rich as Alboni, of tenors 
as vigorous as Duprez and as flexible as Rubini, 
and of basses as sonorous and as mordant as 
Lablache. Even then, its perfect execution, as 
regards time, tone and accent, would demand 
unslumbering watchfulness and effort; and we 
have no assurance that the effect would in any 
respect correspond with the preciousness of the 
materials brought together, or repay the almost 
torturing self-renunciation of the executants. 

A point or two in this Mass are open to 
exception, in respect of the composer's idea.— 
The second coda to the ** Gloria, " which en- 
feebles the effect of the magnificent close — the 
too theatrical roll of drum and trumpet, in the 
** Dona, ** which emphasize the petition for peace 
by suggesting the neighborhood of war — may 
be instanced as among the eccentricities of Beet- 
hoven's late compositions, the nature and limits 
of which it is so well should be studied and 
defined. But need the clearest admission of 
these and a few other such specks and dispro- 
portions impair our enjoyment of that which is 
fflorious and spiritually sublime in this work? 
So far from tnis, the mind that is once con- 
tented to leave irreconcileable contradictions un- 
reconciled, is far more free to believe, to appreci- 
ate, and to take delight, than the one which is per^ 
petually on a tip-toe strain to place false and 
true, incomplete and complete, within the same 



halo of sanctity, from mistaken ideas of re- 
verence and humility. Whereas Admiration has 
only to add to, to perfect, and to vary its 
knowledge — to wait for clearer light, not to 
receive that which its instincts have at first 
rejected — Affectation must be ever retracing 
its steps, searching out by-ways, proclaiming 
crooked to be straight — and hard, soft — and 
false, true; until life and heart, and even the 
power of really loving and of wholly believing, 
are lost in the process — 

*' And nought is everything, and everything Is nought" 

And, supposing that what has been said in ob- 
jection IS admitted to the very fullest extent, — 
supposing that we do, because we must, own the 
presence of crudity, incompleteness, — of arrogant 
mistake, even — in the later works of Beethoven 
— supposing us to have declared that the strange, 
fierce, introverted life into which Temperament 
and Trial drove him, has left its traces on his 
utterance in Art, what then? — Does this make 
the glory of what is glorious, the truth of what 
is true, less glorious or less true ? His ** Missa 
Solennis," will always stand as a marvel — as a 
colassal work, planned on a scale by many a 
cubit grander than its writer's Mass in C— yet 
still of the same order of architecture. 

These two Masses, indeed, are alone among 
Catholic music. * They bear the marks of no 
epoch of Art — of no fashion in theology. — 
There is nothing of chord orthodox or chord 
heterodox in them — very few traces of those 
Shibboleths, the tendency of which is to degrade 
those using them from sanctity into sanctimo- 
niousness. A touch or two of the ecclesiastical 
chant may be found in the ** Benedictus " 
of the Mass in C, but none are to be detected 
in the ^^ Missa ISolennis,** If the canonical 
intervals and harmonies exist, the effect is not 
there. There is not a touch of cope or cowl, 

— of the passionless eye, pinched-up mouth, or 
slack sliding step belonging to any religious or- 
der of any church-period, in Beethoven when 
he lays his gift on the altar ; — as little is there the 
slightest mundane suggesiion or emotion calcu- 
lated for one instant to disturb the soleronitr 
of the hour and the sanctity of the place in his 
Mass music. On the contrary, we may through- 
out it discern an earnest and intense devotional 
spirit, for the expression of which all existing 
means of utterance were too small and limited 

— a faith, claiming the heavens for its temple, 
and the elements for its ministers — laying hold 
of ever}' power which modern science and dis- 
covery had revealed — bowing not only soul and 
body, but brain also, in lowliest adoration. — 
S.urely this is something greater and truer, more 
intensely and spiritually devotional, than the 
finest arrangement of tones Gregorian or Am- 
brosian, — than the most skilful piece of writing 
alia Capella or alia Palestrina, 

The amount of nobility and beauty cast without 
effort into forms entirely new which is contained 
in. this ^^ Missa Solennis " cannot fail to arrest and 
enchant even the moderately cultivated listener 
when he first hears it. Setting aside the ample 
proportions and melodic nchness of the ideas of 
the ** Kyrie, " the distribution of the solo voices 
at the veij outset of the movement, so faee 
without being formless, gives an effect of vast- 
ness, space, and limitless resource, such as we 
feel in those cathedral temples, where amongst 
arch and aisle, and clustered columns, the sense 
of confinement and boundary is lost. Observe, 
again, how this grows, spreads, receives new de- 
velopment and new lignt, without anything like 
perplexing intricacy, at the words, " Christe elei- 
son" in spite of what mav be called the secularity 
of the triple rhythm, which, so far from beine 
mystified, is brought into the most distinct promi- 

* Not lesi catholic In ton»— not less devotional in feel- 
ing—not less distinct from any Protestant or secular 
music by their composer — are Mendelmohn^s ** Convent 
Motetts," and his " Ave Maria," and bis *' Lauda Sion.** 
There, as everywhere else, he did his best, like a true 
man and like a true artist who will do nothing that he 
canmot do well. But, in Idea and in fancy, there is no 
possible comparison betwixt the two writers. We may 
say " Handel and Beethoven : ** we cannot say ^ Beetho- 
ven," and any newer composer. 
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nence by the pizzicato of the stringed instruments 
with which the tempo is marked. 

In the " Gloria, " again, the expression of the 
sudden and sonorous piano, on the words " el in 
terra pax, " is as unexpectedly thrilling as though 
Pergolesi and Handel, and a hundred more 
writers, had not used in the same place a similar 
exchange of strong for sof^ music. The ear 
may at first be distanced by the many modulations 
into remote keys, which this ** Gloria " contains, 
ere it is allowed full satisfaction in the " Quo- 
niam" — but the intense supplication of the " Qui 
tollis ** (made as it were the prayer of countless 
multitudes, by the manner in which voices and 
chorus bear one another up, already adverted 
to,) the enormous climax on the words *' cum 
sanctu spiriiu" made by the hardy use of the pedal 
bass, followed by the outbreak of ever-quicken- 
ing jubilation in the solo voices, heightened and 
ennanced till the very last chord of the first coda 
is reached — afibrd those sensations such as only 
belong to the Shakspeares and Michael Angclos 
of Art. Nearer to the Holy of Holies, it is 
hardly possible for mortal poet to approach. 

In the third hymn or *' Credo, " somewhat 
more of a clue is required, even before its coda 
^*et vitam** is reached. The master's inspira- 
tion is more broken — his recourse to some- 
what arbitrary artifices in reinforcement of 
picturesque expression is at once more obvious 
and more bewildering than in the earlier por- 
tions of the Mass. The text, it is true, is more 
difficult, in all that it comprehends, than that pf 
any other part of the service ; but Beethoven had 
found it tractable and susceptible of the noblest 
musical treatment in his Mass ij^ C ; and in his 
second attempt, I confess, he suffers, by what 
seems a strain to outdo himself. The ear is put 
into a state of unrest, by the very commence- 
ment of the movement. There the full opening 
chord of E flat (the " Credo" being in B flat) 
deludes rather than directs it. From this it is 
difficult wholly to recover, and so frequent 
and abrupt are the changes of time, style, and 
design, that the occasional reiteration of the 
leading four notes of ejaculation, '^ Credo !** in 
place of giving unity, may well pass unobserved 
on a first hearing. Yet, if I venture to think 
Beethoven inferior to Beethoven's self in this 
cardinal movement, instinct alone (how much 
more subsequent examination and comparison) 
must assure the commonest listener that by no one 
save Beethoven could it have been written. The 
phrase on the words " Qui propter nos homines,** 
of itself substantiates the master's presence — by 
its lai^eness of outline, rich beauty, and deep 
feeling. There are, again, some of his own in- 
comparable touches of expression in the ** El 
incarfiattu," especially that awful, shuddering 
modulation of terrible difficulty on the word 
^^Passus:'* but his earlier "Credo" is hardly 
less mighty in idea, and essentially greater, be- 
cause more complete and simple, in its construc- 
tion. 

The "Benedictus" is the last movement on 
which I shall offer a remark; since, after the 
commencement of the "Agnus," the ^^ Dona" 
escapes into recions so nearly bordering on the 
fantastic, that devotional feeling can with diffi- 
culty sustain itself. In this, asain, how different 
Beethoven's earlier mass 1 But the " Bene- 
dictus," in form so florid, in structure so essen- 
tially simple, is another of those movements 
that posses themselves of the ear, not so much 
by the touches of genius which they contain, as 
by the tone of genius diff^used throughout. Led, 
as the solo quartet there is, by a soprano voice of 
the highest pitch, the device by which every effect 
of painful acuteness is avoided, has always struck 
me as an example of that masterly daring which 
amounts to inspiration. This is the introduc- 
tion in the score of a violin ohligato — whose 
clearer and more poignant sounds temper by 
contrast the clear and almost shrill passages 
which the principal female voice has to execute 
and to sustain. By this expedient, again, has 
been gained one of those eflTects of extension 
which It seems to have been Beethoven's instinct, 
if not settled purpose, to keep throughout this 
Mass — perhaps, however, not without a certain 



approach to that secularity of which there is 
neither tinge nor trace in the preceding divisions 
of the composition. 

I have offered a few notes on this remarkable 
work (I repeat,) from believing that it is less 
understood than most of its master's composi- 
tions, because of the inevitable rarity of its be- 
ing performed ; and that this, more than any ex- 
tra abstrusencss and entanglement which it con- 
tains, has led thoughtful persons to regard it as 
fuller of crudity, enigma and difficulty than the 
choral moremcnt of Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony. A mass, again, always loses terribly by 
Deing performed as concrrt-music. At Bonn 
the solos were toiled through by a quartet of 
painstaking but ineffective vocalists. Nor was 
br. Spohr altogether the conductor to make the 
most of his materials, in music so gigantic, so 
spirited, calling for so much force, accent, and 
decision. The execution was, nevertheless, fine, 
— finer possibly than will be ever got in Eng- 
land, owing to the peculiar (qualities of German 
voices, wliieh are generally higher than ours in 
conipass. By this the altos lose sonority ; and, 
in truth, are for the most part somewhat woolly 
and woodeh mezzi soprani — but the power gained 
for the trebles and tenors in music forced to and 
kept on such extreme heights, is a counterbal- 
ance, under the circumstances, of the highest pos- 
sible value. 

Ere I leave the Bonn Festival, I must lastly 
commemorate as the most magnificent piece of 
pianoforte playing which I ever heard. Dr. Liszt's 
delivery of the Concerto in E flat. It has been 
twice my gooil fortune to hear Mendelssohn 
delight himself (for it was a delight to him) by 
playing the master's more wayward, delicate, 
and fascinating Concerto in G — these perform- 
ances marking two of my brightest musical hours ; 
but the work played at Bonn is the grander one, 
and the occasion was grander ; and whereas its 
deliverer restrained himself within all the limits 
that the most sober classicist could have pre- 
scribed, he still rose to a loftiness, — in part 
ascribable to the enthusiasm of time and place, 
in part referable to a nature chivalres(|ue, proud, 
ana poetical in no common degree, — which I 
have heard no other instrumentalist attain. Tha 
weakness and insufficiency of this instrument was, 
somehow, forc^otten in the glory of his execu- 
tion. The triumph in the mind of the execu- 
tant sustained the triumph in the idea of the 
composition without strain, without spasm ; — but 
with a breadth, and depth, and height, such as 
made the genius of the executant approach the 
genius of the inventor. That such approxima- 
tions do exist in music, though few and far 
between, I have long ceased to doubt There 
are players, there are poets; — and as a poet, 
Liszt was possibly never so sublimely or genuinely 
inspired as in that performance, which remains 
a bright and precious thing in the midst of all the 
curiously particolored recollections of that Beet- 
hoven li estival at Bonn. The giver of tJhe feast 
(for such Liszt was) made his mark there by 
his music no less than by his munificence. 



Music in Florence. 

[We take the following from a series of sprightly 
lettera from Florence, which have appeared during the 
summer in the Ghl>e at Washington.] 

How the Italians love music. — Mme. Peruzzi 
(n4e Eustaphieve). — Rossini. — A second SchU' 
bert (!)— rAc Pergola.-^VerdVs ''Trooatore*'-' 
Smaller Theatres. — American Artists. — Miss 
Uensler — Miss Julia Hill. 

FLOExrtci, July, 1864 

I have never written to you of the opera 
houses and theatres which, though expensive for 
the rich or higher classes, are, by an admirable 
arrangement, always cheap for the poor, and may 
perhaps be considered as one of the safety-valves 
of this old city as well as of most continental 
towns ; for do you think honest mechanics or la- 
borers could habitually dine on bread and water, 
were their lives not occasionally enlivened by a 
feast of music, or hunger and poverty forgotten 
in the pleasant privilege of a tolerable opera and 



a superb ballet ^orjice cents. The great operas 
of Rossini, Bellini, and Venli, arc as much sung 
and as highly appreciated and understood by the 
masses in Italy as " Yankee Doodle " or ** Lucy 
Long " by the same class of Americans, and you 
become familiarized with all the beautiful cho- 
ruses, trios, and arias of these masters, from hear- 
ing them sung or whistled in the streets. Hubini 
in his best days dreaded less the critique of a 
London audience than that of a small Italian 
city. Wo to the unfortunate singer who makes 
a false note! they hiss him unmercifully; his 
voice m'ay be worn or thin, or the execution of 
an ornamental passage badly given or entirely 
omitted, but a Florentine considers five cents too 
much, if forced to listen to false notes. I must 
confess, however, that so far as I have had an 
opportunity of judging, amateur music is more 
successfully cultivated in the United States than 
in Italy ; not that we possess as much genius or 
love for music as the Italians, b\it there is a go- 
ahead spirit with Americans which is never con- 
tented with mediocrity in anything. Amateur 
concerts for the poor are not unfrequent in Flo- 
rence. At a morning concert for their relief the 
great star was Madame Peruzzi, who is a brilliant 
pianist, but she is the daughter of the Russian 
Consul at New York, and received her musical 
education in the United States. The other per- 
formers, both vocal and instrumental, were only 
tolerable. Even the soirees of Madame Rossini, 
(wife of the great composer, who enjoys the doke 
far niente in a beautiful apartment upon the Via 
Larga,) are not famed for their good music, and 
when any Signora or Signorina is bold enough to 
launch forth in arias of the »* Barber," or the 
Semiramide, the great maestro, I am told, has a 
habit of hastily retreating to the back drawing- 
room, (with a hand on either ear,) where he be- 
gins most vigorously to cut the cake and make 
the tea, an accomplishment in which he vainly 
imagines that he excels. Musical composition is, 
I believe, more cultivated and better understood 
by amateurs here than with us. The " Ro- 
mances " of Foniatowski, the Tuscan Embassador 
at Paris, are, I think, quite as beautiful as the 
melodies of Schubert, so much sung and so ^reatl v 
admired in America, whilst the author himself 
has the reputation of being unrivaled as a tenor 
singer, possessing; a voice but little, if at all, infe- 
rior to that of Alario. 

During the winter I frequently saw Rossini 
upon the sunny side of the Arno — a corpulent, 
comely, and well-dressed old gentleman, with his 
hands behind him always — and looking as if 
buried in thought. He b rich and childless ; said 
to be fond of money, but kind to his numerous 
reUtions. His admirers cannot forgive him for 
ceasing to compose ; but surely he has not buried 
his talent. The ♦* Barber of Seville" will alone 
immortalize him. With all the innumerable 
operas of the day, this of the Barhiere is always 
the opera of the season at Paris, where, only last 
winter, all the prima donnas disputed for the 
honor of singing in it ; and Alboni refused to 
sign her contract without the insertion of a clause 
giving her the privilege of appearing in it a cer- 
tain number of times. 

The Pewla is the grand opera house of Flo- 
rence, really a beautiful fheatre; but on ac- 
count of the arrangement of the boxes, it presents, 
when crowded, a much less brilliant appearance 
than an American theatre filled with a well- 
dressed audience. The boxes— of which there 
are five tiers — are handsoiflely fitted up with 
arm-chairs, cushions, and mirrors; but all private. 
From each box you have only a Toreground of 
some three or four persons, exce[)t with your op- 
posite neighbors, where, in addition to the fore- 
ground, you have a back scene of visitors passing 
in and out, refreshments being handed, flirtations, 
diamonds, fans, bouquets, and white gloves. The 
presentation of a new opera is always an evenh 
and whether good or bad, attracts, for the firsi 
night, a crowded house. If it takes, the fame 
and fortune of the composer is made. The Ital- 
ians will listen to it, night aAer night, for even 
sixty nights in succession, with apparently in- 
creased pleasure. The Trovatore is one of these 
favorite operas, and was given for the first time 
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t Florence in the autumn of 1858. The Grand 
>uke and all the Court attended in full drew; 
be boxes of the nobility upon the second tier 
rere crowded, whilst the pit was filled to suffb- 
ation, and the orchestral corps tuned up horns 
nd violins with unusual care. In the crowd of 
he pit, near our box, I recognized old Pappi 

J 8, solfeggio master. He is very sallow, 

ery fat, and carries his head upon bis breast, as 
r lost in a musical trance, until roused by some 
Quching passage, he, with hands clasped and 
yes turned upwards, electrifies the children by 
oing off into a little musical convulsion. There 
) nothing in that first chorus to bring on the con- 
ulsion ; the audience applaud moderately, whilst 
'appi, without raising his head, groans out, ** tine 
ravo," The Albertini appears, and is received 
rith a storm of applause. She gives her air. 
low beautiful the music I But, hark I how exqui- 
ite that air of the Trovatore, who, behind the 
cenes, sings to an accompaniment of the harp. 
)0 still is the house, 1 can hear the whisper of that 
oung English girl in the adjoining box. Thun- 
lers of applause follow. " Bis I his! Braviasimi ! 
tUistimx r Old Pappi, with hands clasped, and 
yes turned to heaven, exclaims : ^ Che hella tnu9- 
ca" The gipsy appears, and sings her story of 
rrongs and crime. Immense applause. But 
las I the poor basso makes a false note. Hiss I 
lias ! hiss I is heard from every part of the pit He 
lears it manfully, and the pit is soon put in good 
lumor by the beauty of the music and his really 
Ine voice. We have come to the last act The 
Trovatore from his prison window sings his last 
dieu to Leonora, who upon the stage sobs out her 
arewell in return. What musical sobs ! What 
livine music I The Albertini was herself. My 
ittle English beauty— Evidently from her innocent 
'oung face fresh from the nursery — sobs in sym- 
lathy. In the interest and beauty of the scene I 
lad forgotten Pappi ; but there he is ; the convul- 
ion is upon him ; he has risen from his seat, and 
hrieks out frantically: ** beUisstmo I bravissimo/ 
^h, Maestro Verdi! Chi hella musicar The 
lOuse is in an uproar ; hundreds of bouquets are 
brown upon the stase ; such bouquets as one only 
ees in Florence, xon are deafened with the 
iries of ** Bia / bis r — eticorey encore. That box 
>f the Poniatowski rains flowers ; mammoth bou- 
|uets, all violets; others all heliotrope, or cama- 
lons, or camelias. The theatre is filled with their 
ragrance. But look — ^from the orchestra appears 
i crowning honor. A flour barrel is not a poet- 
cal association ; but I can giye you no better idea 
»f the size of a bouquet of rarest exotics, handed 
ip by two men. How gay it looks, with its 
treamers of costly ribbands I Again the shouts of 
^Bravissimi" and *^ hellissimi'* are renewed. I 
;atch the enthusiasm, and break a beautiful fan in 
he effort, to give it expression. The curtain rises 
^in. There they all are — Trovatore, Leonora, 
md the gipsy — bowing, courtesying, and smiling, 
IS if they had not five minutes before died to the 
admiration of the whole house, and looking as if 
juite ready to again, should the audience require 
t, which they do by continuing to cry, " Bis! bis I 
HsT In a few minutes we have them lUl upon 
he stage again. Albertini is exhausted, and sings 
ndifferently; my litde beauty in the next box 
aughs heartily, for she now realizes that it is only 
t scene, and I leave, having had quite music and 
excitement enough for one evening. 

But I must not forget that there are other thea- 
res in Florence. There is the Teatro Nuovo, 
irhere the Italiansvdelight themselves with the 
>lays of their favorite Goldoni ; and there are the 
Imall opera bouses, (half paul entrance to the pit,^ 
^here the best operas are given by third rate or 
broken down artists, followed by magnificent bal- 
ets. Then there is the Stentorella, -where forest* 
'£re, as well as Italians, go to laugh. And for 
:hree months in the year tnere is a French com- 
[Mmyt generally well supported, for all classes of 
people upon the continent seem to understand and 
ipeak this language. After Lent there was an 

excellent company, with Mad'Ue — as star. 

On the evening of her benefit the play of La vie 
in Rose was pven, the house was crowded with 
I brilliant audience, and conspicuous in one of the 
boxes, surrounded by beaux, was the beautiful 
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__ -w This Lady is the daughter of one 
of ffngland's great Earls, and is a penect realiza- 
tion of one's idea of a patrician beauty — but, alas I 
only famous for her oeauty and her gallantries. 
The play increases in interest, and all eyes are 
turned upon the stage, when a shriek from the box 

of Lady A ^ and the words " Cest^ c*est mm," 

startle the whole house. Poor Lady X is car- 
ried out insensible. I suppose* her memories were 
awakened, or may we not charitably suppose her 
conscience was touched by the incidents of the 

play. 

American artists have taken a high position in 
Italy. Whilst the studios of Powers, Edwin 
White and Hart, are visited by all strangers 
sojourning or passing through Florence, we are 
not unrepresented in music. There are two young 
girls here from Boston, whopromise to take a hiffh 
position as singers. Miss Henslbr (who is only 
eighteen) took the second prize at the conservatory 
in raris, and is engaged as prima donna, for fifteen 
months, by the manager of La Scala at Milan, 
.where she makes her debut the first of December. 
She is studying, with Romani, the operas in which 
she is to make her first appearance before the 
Milanese. Should she have physical strength for 
the fatigues of the stage, I predict for her a bril- 
liant career. Her voice is one of wonderful pow- 
er and sweetness, her method excellent; and there 
is something so honest, truthful, and child-like 
about this young girl, that you are irresistibly im- 
pressed with the conviction that she will pass un- 
scathed through all the temptations of the stage. 
Julia Hill is the favorite pupil of the fjreaX 
maestro Bomani, and so young that her voice is 
not fully developed, but. she has an earnestness 
and abandon in singing, and she has notes that 
always recall to my recollection Crinelli. Her 
voice is highly sympathetic, and so fresh and 
youthful, that in listening to her one's heart is 
touched. 
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THE BOBOUINK. 
Trom Um (CiDofamati) Phonographlo 

Bobolink, that in the meadciw. 
Or beneath the orchfird*s shsdow, 
Keepest up a constant rattle, 
Joyous as my cliildren's prattle. 
Welcome to the North again. 
Welcome to my ear thy strain, 
Welcome to my eye the sight 
Of thy bnir, thy black and white. 

Brighter plumes may greet the sun. 
By the banks of Amazon; 
Sweeter tones may weave the spell 
Of enchanting Philomel; 
But the tropic bird wonld fail. 
And the English nightingale, 
If we shonld compare their worth 
With thine endless gnshing mirth. 

When the ides of May are past, 
June and summer nearing fkst. 
From the depths of bine above 
Comes the mighty breath of love;— 
Calling out each bnd and flower 
With resistless, viewless power, — 
Waking hope and fond desire, 
Kindling the erotic fire. 
Filling youth and maiden's dreams 
With mysterious pleasing themes. 
Then amid the sunlight clear, 
Floathig in the fragrant air, 
Thou dost flu each heart with pleasure, 
By thy glad, ecstatic measure. 

Single note so sweet and low, 
Like a fhll heart's overflow. 
Forms the prelude; — ^but the strain 
Ne*er repeats that note again ; 
For the wild and saucy song 
Leaps and skips the notes among. 
With such quick and merry play, 
Ne*er was madder, merrier lay. 

Gayest songster of the Spring I 
All thy notes before me bring 



VisioDs of some dream-built kod 
Where, by constant xephyrs fanned, 
I might walk the Ilve-kMig day, 
Embosomed in perpetual May. 
Kor care, nor fear thy bosom knows; 
For thee a tempest never blows; 
But, when our northern summer *s o'er, 
By Delaware or Schuylkill's shors 
The wUd rice lifts its airy head, 
And royal feasts for thee are spread. 

And should the winter chase thee there, 
Thy tireless wings shall own no ftar, 
But bear thee to some Southern coast, 
Far beyond all reach of frost 

Bobolink, still let thy gladness 
Take fttmi me all taint of sadness, 
Fill my soul with trust unshaken 
In that Being who has taken 
Care for every living thing. 
In Summer, Winter, Fall, and Spring. 



LrvKBTOOL.— The great three days* festival, by which 
the new Grand Hall, called St George's, was inaugura- 
ted on the 18th, 19th and 20th ult, is pronounced a fiiilure, 
the audiences at the six morning and evening concerts 
ngaging fWmi 2,800 down to 460 persons, and making a 
total of 7,300. The inauguration proper, ou Monday 
morning, consisted of the national anthem, with solo 
verses by Sims Reeves, Formes and Clara Novello, and 
the " Messiah" given by a chorus of 800 and an orches- 
tra of 100 ; the principal singers, besides the above, be- 
ing Mmes. Castellan^ Weiss, Lookey, Dolby, Viardot, 
&c., and Messrs. Lockey, Weiss, Gardoni and Belletti. 
At the evening miscellaneous concerts, the hall was veiy 
empty. It looked magnificent lighted up. 

On Tuesday *' Elijah " was performed, and again a 
miscellaneous concert in the evening. On Wednesday, 
the two first parts of the ** Creation " and the whole of 
Spohr's ** Last Judgment" In the evening the musical 
proceedings terminated with "The People's Concert," 
at half-a-crown. The towns-people were ** wroth to a* 
pitch " with Clara Novello, Sims Beeves, Belletti, Gardo- 
ni and Formes, because they did not stay to sing at this 
concert, and extolled Viardot '*to the ninth heavens" 
because she did sing. 

St George's Hall Is the joint result of two movements: 
one on the part of the directors of an old triennial musi- 
cal festival, to provide a hall especially for that festival; 
and the other on the part of the Mayor and Corporation 
of Liverpool, to provide better accommodations for the 
law courts. From a number of designs that of Mr. Hen- 
ry Lonsdale Elmes, a London architect, was accepted. 
The building was commenced in 1841. Mr. Elmes died 
before Its completion and Mr. Cockerell was appointed 
to succeed him. This year witnessed the completion of 
an architectural work which has been pronounced one of 
the most Imposing combinations of beautiful, massive, 
classic designs existing. Some extracts IVom a descrip- 
tion of it in 7%< Shranger^t Viuk Jfecum, or lAoerpool Ih- 
acribtd, will be of interest : 

The compoiltloB Is a anity of mmnl stylet, khs CerintUra 
order prsvidllng throagboiat The Bortbpm aspect Is semi- 
drcnlar, the eohmiDa being eight In nanber, and attaohed. 
Tlewlng It from the north-euit, a very striUoc cffeet Is pro- 
dnced V this prc()cotl(m, and the long row of plUan of the 



„ _ iSi^ade. This is the longest aspeot of the batlding, 
and Is 140 yards : the eolumna rldng to the hlght of 45 feet, 
each foar-and-A'lialf Ibet In thieknees. The oentnl colonnade 
advanees 26 feet, and extends 200 feet ; on either side the sa- 
bordlnate portion of the fef^ade Is extremely effBCtlTe, and a 
striking eontrast has been produced by the IntrodaMkm of 
square pillars, and pedlmentM for statuary on the screen which 
rises between them. Looking npon the building now fhm the 
south-east, another change presents Itself; and It Is the most 
commanding view which can be obtained. The eye takes In tiie 
whole range of columns In the eastern feicade, and those of the 
southern entrance. The south feont Is a noble design and 
specimen of workmanship, and were It not that the ground 
sinks rapidly the effect wonld be complete. A temce, how- 
ever, hss been eonstmeted, from which the portico and its 
stylobate (carried on to the eastern side) arise. The he%ht 
from the ground-line to the pediment is 86 feet In this por- 
tico, which recedes 24 feet, there Is a double row of massive, 
lofty pillars, eight In front and four within ; and above these 
Is a pieoe of emblematic seulptnie, spedally worthy of canfrU 
Inspection. 

The western side Is dllfersnt from any of the other thrse, 
yet similar In the style. OorRsponding with the projecting 
feipbde at the opposite side we have a lofty screen, with aqnars 
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Oorinthiw ^lait, tztendbg upvmrdi. To thlt ■ctmii lAa- 
dowi Hfht op ttn nnmeroiu •mall •jwrtments eonnceted with 
Iht wmrto of tew ; tnd tbov*. raccdiDf ■ewral yard*, are the 
ildc windows, which throw light Into the Interior. The woric- 
nmahlp within It nuMrfve. like that wlthoat, nrach of the 
earpentiy helng of oak, and all highly flnlthed. Within we 
And nany apartments, moet of which are rabordinatcd to the 
gnsd porpoendf the hall— the eonrte of hiw. 

Theie are thne entrances to this magnlfloent hnllding, after 
PMring the approaches. The chief Okie is hy the southern 
portieo, on each side of wUch a noble stalreaM leads to the re- 
cessed galleries of the mat hall, uid to the minor apartments, 
ineloding the vrand Jnry room. The northern entrance U 
thfoogh an apartment under the semldreular oonoert-room. In 
which is a flight of steps, and numerotts pillars supporting the 
BasslTe fabric abore. This leads alee to the central hall, and 
to the oonoert>room, but primarily to the Crown Court, situ- 
ated betwera the central nail and the public room aboTe the 
entrance hall. The third entnuice is from the eastern facade, 
opening direotly Into the corridor, which paaws round the hall. 
Judging firum the Impresston upon our own mind, we would 
fecommend the stranger to Tlew the central hall Hmt from the 
i^Uertes^en from the raised steps at the end opposite the 
organ. The effect Is Tory flne{ and the OrKCO-Itallan styl*, 
well carried out, with so much ornament, yet so chaste, im- 
presses the speetator with the grandeur of the building and 
the munMoence of the Corporation. It Is to be regretted, 
however, that the organ has shut off the distance which was 

flven to the buiidingl>y the dril Court. This hall mesanies 
67 fcet by 77, and rises br an arched roof running along the 
haH to a great elevation, the height being 82 Ibet. ft ta lighted 
by gallery windows in the west, and by windows near the roof, 
in arohed rec ess es , aA the ends. TIm breadth of the h«li is in- 
Cf Ba sed to 100 feet by ten r e ce s s es, five on cither side, IS feft 
In depth, containing fire rows of benches. The organ Is 
plaoed at the north end, occupying the space betwera fbur of 
tbs lo^y, beautifnUy polished red granite pillars which sup- 

Ctbe roof, and nearly filling the entire breadth of the hall, 
organ gallerr prtdoete inwards In a semicircle, and Is sup- 
.ported by six light red granite pillars. At the other end, 
and anproaohed from the floor by a flight of steps. Is a lofty 
door, between two grey granite pillars, leading to the Crown 
Court. There an six entrances to toe ground floor of the 
hall, thrse on either side, from the long corridors. Theeean 
flanked with grey granite, on which are hung brass doors of 
nmarkable workmanship. The expense of these metallic doors 
Is said to be about 2,000£. The floor is sunk a little in the 
•ooDtre, which produces a fine effect, and when used as a ball 
room will contribute to the intsnste of the sneetatoes. But 
then it wlU be boarded. 

The great hall Is paved with tesselated dies, manufhetursd 
by Minton. The deeign Is beautify 

Looking upwards to the galleries, the balustrade Is remaxfe- 
ably striking. This Is composed of black and Tariegated mar- 
ble, with serpenane slabs at intervals. Serpentine Is Ukewlee 
introduced upon the walls. The roof Is supported upon U2 red 
granite pillars of large diameter. Bidog above the capitals, 
and between the minor arches of the galleries, an 12 emble- 
matic sculptures In has nllet white on pale blue— extremely 
beantiftil and chaste. Within each of theee ten galleries the 
work of the sculptor has further adorned the building, and the 
celling, which is arohed, Is one of the most splendid specimens 
of chaste decoration. The 16 shields, duly blaaoned, and the 
gilded stars, an the most striking olilecte ; but one knows not 
whether moot to admin the classle character of the designs 
about the ceiling, or the coloring of pale blue and white and 
deUcate red with which the woA ie finished. In niches be- 
tween the pHlars an twenty white marble plinths for statues. 

The lighting of the g orgeou s hall is very satifihetory, and the 
designs of the bumen an In keeping with their arohiteetun. 
Befi>n each of the ten reotsses a gasaLUer depends ttom a deeign 
in the celling, npresenting the prow of a ship. This prcjecte 
tiie bumen under the great arch, and produces little shadow, 
and. ae the ll^ts range with the capitals of the columns, the 
eye is not distro ased with undue brilliancy. Tlw bornen an 
arranged in double elrclete. 

The eandelabrss, or **gasaUeti," in hnas and bronas, an of 
Grecian design, though elaborate, extnmely light, and gracefuL 
Of these then an 10, which emit a multitude of Jete of gas, 
tnm five-pointed Stan, with unprecedented briUianey of dfcet. 
Eveiy one of the candelabras, bearing 140 Jete, givea a total of 
1.40(^whieh Is ample and splendid. Yet then Is no opprea- 
srve heat, the hall being lofty and spadous, and theTentUaUon 
satlsfectory. 

The concert-room, at the north end of the building, is horse- 
sboe shaped, and elegantly fitted up, the boxes running round 
being very handsome. Ttien is a spacious orobeotnl arrange- 
Jnen^ but then is no organ. 

The impreBsion of the aGOl^tio qnalitles of this hall, 
as reported In the Miukal WMd, seems not to have been 
Tory favorable. The five recesses on each side were 
foond inimical to the mosical effect of great masses of 
▼oioes and instruments. The great Organ, built express- 
ly for the hall, possesses 108 stops and 8,000 pipes, and 
cost jC8,000. Dr. Wesley was the designer, and Mr. Wil- 
lis the bnllder. 

TheNoBWiCR FiSTiYALwas oonoloded on Friday, 
15th nit., with Handel's ** Messiah," before an aodienoe 
of 1,880 perKms. The iAcs. World says: 

All the principal singers, exoept Lablache, were em- 
ployed, and the general ezecation of Handel's master- 
piece, was as grand impressive and correct, as conld 
possibly have been desired. The only new feature was 
Madame Bosio's *' Rejoice greatly,'' which was one 
among the numerous encorss that prolonged the duration 
of the oratorio to such an unseasonable hour, and which, 
though surprisingly fluent and brilliant, did not come up 
to the expectations formed by her singing at the rehearsal, 
in consequence of the lady's extreme nervousness. This 
was Madame Bosio's first attempt at Bnglish sacred 
music. A more auspicious beginning oouJd not have 
been desired. 

The band, (vocal and histmmental) oonsisted of 400 
performers, Mr. Benedict being oonducter. The mnsio 
consisted, besides the above, of: 



SWsdby morning. The National Anthem; Rossini's 
Stabat MaUr; the Ninety-first Psalm (for voices only) 
by Meyert>eer, (solos by Mme. Novello, Miss Dolby, 
Sims Reeves and Weiss); and selections from Gnglielml, 
Spohr, Stradella and Chembini. — Eoening. Handel's 
** Aois and Galatea,*^ preceded by miscellaneous select 
tions. 

Wednttdag morning^ Beethoven's Mass in C ; Haydn's 
*' Creation." — opening. Selections from Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Cagnoni, Rossini, Hanxmann, Donizetti, C. 
Festa, Flotow, Boieldieu, Lindsay Sloper, Pnrceli, We- 
ber and Spohr. (Variety with a vengeance!). 

Tkurodng morning. '* Elijah." — Evening. Parti. Men- 
delssohn's *' Italian " Symphony; selections from Nioo- 
lai, Sainton, Bellini, Verdi, Benedict, Blnmenthal, Doni- 
zetti, Howard Glover, H. W. Weiss, and Meyerbeer. 
Partn. Selections from Mozart, viz: Overture to Zau- 
herjUUe: Kvr^VAdSo, by Miss Dolby; Cavatlna from 
** Don Juan," JDoOfi wajMCS (Reeves); Air from **The 
Seraglio," (Herr Reicbardt); Nonjnu andrai (Lablache); 
Duet from '* Figaro," BuU *aria (Castellan and Novello); 
X« c» <forem (Castellan and Belletti); Dth vieni CMme. 
Novello); Baiii, IniUi (Bosio); and the finale to :the first 
act of " Don Juan." 

For their services at this Festival, Clara Novello and 
Bosio were each paid ;£800, and Lablache, Gardoni and 
Belletti £160 each, making $6,860 for the five. 

Germany* 

VixvvA.^€pontini's Fer^nand Ofrtet has been re- 
vived at the Imperial Opera House, afVera lapse of two- 
and-twentj years. The reproduction of this opera exci- 
ted great curiosity, and the house wss densely crowded. 
Herr Steger sustained the part of the Spanish freneral, 
but his performance wss snythinq; but first rate. Madlle. 
La Grua was the Amazili, snd HerrBeck.Velasco. • The 
orchestra wss steady and eflective, under the direction 
of Herr Eckert The public werelood in their applause. 
The Imperial Privat-thenter in dorf Josefstadt was opened 
on the 16th inst., under the direction of Herr J. Swobo- 
da, with Herr Meisl's Schoarge From, 

BcRLiir. — ^Two smsll operas, Otar und Zi mm er mn nn 
and JiHumn von Parit, hsve l>een given at the Royal Op- 
en| House, as stop-gaps, Ijefore the reappearance of 
Mdlle. Johanna Wagner, which talces place in a few days. 

The second quartet toir^e of Herren Oertlinsf, Reh- 
bsum, Wendt and Birnbach, took place in Somroer's 
Rooms. The progrsmme wss composed of Moiart*s 

aasrtet in D minor, Schubert's quartet in A minor, and 
liat in F major (Op. 18) by Beethnren. On the same 
evening, Herr Bock, the mosic-poblisher, gave a concert 
in his saloons, for the purpose of introducing Miss Mtir- 
tinse. a pupil of Mad. Dolcken. to a Berlin public. The 
young lady was very well received.— A performance un- 
der royal patronage, will shortly be given at the Imperial 
Opera House, for thA benefit of the sufferers hy the re- 
cent inundation in Silesia. — ^A concert of Sscred Music 
will, sleo, be given for the same ob}ect by the.Koniglich- 
er-Domchor. as well as a performance of Haydn's (Vea- 
tkm in the Gsmisonkirche. 

DRCsnxir. — ^The manufsctare of cheap mosicsl in- 
struments forms sn importsnt branch or commerce in 
many places in Saxony. Two small towns, Neukir- 
chen and Klingenthal alone* produce, every year, a total 
of It 610 violins at 44,500 thalers. They also make f643 
dozen guitars, worth 32.80 thalers, 600 double-basses, 
worth 4,000 thalers, 3.000 violoncellos, worth 8.000 tha- 
lers, as well as strings to the aroonntof 60,000 thalers. 
Most of the instruments are sent abroad.— Cbr. London 
WoHd. 
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Mniieal Idhnrief. 

Of the literary and scientific cnltnre and ap- 
preciation of a cominnnity, its libraries, public, 
corporate and private, are generally a good in- 
dex. The tbirat for knowledge calls for and will 
have these reservoirs. So the taste for Fine Arts 
creates picture and sculpture galleries. With 
the taste for Music it is somewhat different, inas- 
mncb as we seek onr acquaintance with its mas- 
terpieces for the most part directly through the 
ear; concerts and public performances give a 
livelier, if a more evanescent pleasure than the 
written word in books and libraries ; these to the 
dilettante public take the place of musical libra- 



ries, as theatrical representations may have don 
with multitudes who could not read a poen 
Nevertheless, it is impoHsible that many person 
should love to hear Mozart and Beethoven, with 
out wishing to know something about thenl, pei 
sonally, historically, and potentially, as they hav 
influenced the progress of the Science and tli 
Art. It is impossible that in a community c 
music-lovers there should not be many person 
intellectually curious concerning music, who wis 
to read and be informed about it ; who wish t 
comprehend it theoretically, historically, sdsthett 
cally ; to discriminate its schools and styles ; an 
who therefore wish to have the treasures of i1 
kistoT}' collected in their midst, where they ma 
turn to them, and find what each age has pre 
duced, what music has been written, and whi 
thoughts written about music 

Boston is intellectually curious enough aboi 
all things which it loves, or at all appreciates, t 
feel the importance of good libraries of the trei 
sures of a language so devoutly listened to her 
as the language of tones, or Music. What ha 
been done towards the collection of such, by pri 
▼ate or associated effort, is as yet but triflin 
compared with what may be done, and what it i 
quite time that we should be beginning, on a ger 
erous and systematic policy, to da Yet there hav 
been some significant beginnings; and it will b 
well that these be known more generally tha 
they are, so that any promising and convenier 
nucleus for future increase may more effectual! 
inrite attention from individuals who would, (i 
they knew how) dispose of their own little fiag 
mentary collections in a way to serve their end 
more permanently as parts of a more and mor 
complete whole. 

We copied a few weeks sinoe from a Newpoi 
paper an account of the musical library coUecte 
by Mr. Albrecht, of the Germania Society, an< 
by him presented to the Icarian Community a 
Nauvoo. It consisted of 478 works, in 665 voli 
These, it should be observed, were books an* 
periodicals relating to music, and not works c 
music, musical compositions. The same accoun 
furnished statistics of several other libraries, whic 
require correction. It renuurked truly enougl 
that, in the public libraries in this country, out c 
80,000 or 100,000 volumes, scarcely fifty relate 
to music. Why should not, not only musical lil 
erature, but music, — the recorded musical as we 
as verbal inspirations of all ages, — ^be treasure 
up and made accessible in all such intellectui 
repositories? All reason to the contrary wi! 
surely vanish just so soon as society esteems musi 
as it esteems literature. And we are tendin 
rapidly in this community to that happy poin 
How is it in Italy, in France, in the English Uni 
versities, above all in Germany ? In the roys 
library at Berlin, if we remember rightly, th 
number of volumes and manuscripts pertaining t 
music alone is estimated at at least 50,000. 

Before leaving this topic, we may mention 
hopeful symptom which presented itself to us 
few days since at that excellent new institutioc 
the Public Library of Boston. A volume c 
bond fidf. music (Rimbault's collection of ol 
English Services) was shown to us by one of th 
librarians, as a work just imported. By the larg 
and admirable policy of that library, every citi 
zen may call for books; and every book ciUlet 
for, and not belonging to the libraiy, is imme 
diately procured and added. As the first draf 
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for music has been so promptly honored, may we 
not indulge a hope that the Boston Public Library 
will one day become a valuable depository of 
music as \re\\ as of literature and science ? We 
may ^dd, too, that on the tables of its admirably 
furnished reading room, for periodicals, may al- 
ways be found the latest number of the Leipsic 
Neue Zeitsdirift fdr Musikj and other musical 
journals. 

The article referred to next alludes to two 
other private musical libraries in this country, 
that of Dr. La Roche, in Philadelphia, and that 
of Mr. Lowell Mason, both of which arc stated to 
consist of only about 400 volumes. This we know 
to be entirely too low an estimate as it regards 
the latter. Mr. Mason's collection of volumes of 
music, and of musical literature or science, 
amounted to two or three thousands, before it re- 
ceived the valuable accession of the German Li- 
brary of Dr. Rink. It probably now numbers 
nearer 4,000 than 400 volumes. The Newport 
writer, however, may have had in view books 
about music only, and not musical compositions. 
Mr. Mason has always opened his collection very 
liberally to all who had the disposition or ability 
to profit by it ; and now that he has removed to 
New York, it will doubtless become of great use 
in connection with the ** Normal Institute," or sort 
of native Conservatory, which is growing up about 
him there. 

Finally, the library of the " Harvard Musical 
Association " is named, and it is to this that wo 
wish especially to draw attention. This associa- 
tion, as not all of our readers perhaps are aware, 
hails properly from the University at Cambridge, 
although its library is kept and many of its meet- 
inss held in Boston. It had its ori<rin some 
twenty years ago in a social festival of actual and 
past members of a little College musical club ; at 
which measures were taken for the repetition of 
such reunions every Commencement season, and 
an organization formed of graduates, and such 
other persons as they might elect, who were in- 
terested in music from a high intellectual and 
moral point of view, for the following among 
other purposes : (1) to lend the influence of gen- 
eral culture and refinement to the cause of Music 
in this country, which at that time it needed ; (2) 
to cdlect funds and prepare the way in course of 
time for a musical professorship at the University ; 
(3) to collect ^a musical library. By donations 
from members and others-j and by an annual ap- 
propriation from the increasing funds of the asso- 
ciation, a very considerable nucleus of such a 
library is now collected) and has proved of great 
service, not only to the members, but to the musi- 
cal community about them, since all liberality in 
the use of books or music, compatible with safe- 
keeping, has been always exercised. The New- 
port article states the number of works in this at 
between 300^ and 400 volumes. For the present, 
we will only say, that the librarian has counted 
455 bound volumes (music and literature )> not 
including the works of Mendelssohn, which num- 
ber over one hundred (unbound), and a very 
large quantity of unbound music, pamphlets, 
catalogues, &c. This library is under the man- 
agement of a committee, who increase it system- 
atically, with a view to it» exhibiting upon its 
shelves in time as Complete as possible a History 
of the Art and Science and Literature of Music. 
Ot course, in such a programme there are im- 
mense gaps to be filled^ Of course there b a 



vast majority of empty categories ; but as, in the 
settlement of a new territory, one habitation 
draws around it others, so here the possession of 
really valuable editions of some composers* works, 
render it worth while that the intervals between 
them should be equally well filled. Having by 
chance the works of Bach, of Handel, of Mozart, 
of Beethoven, of Mendelssohn, of Marcello, of 
Rossini, &c., &c., it becomes desirable that Pales- 
trina, and all the others, old and modem, should 
be joined to them, to make the line complete. 
So too, having nearly all of the musical literature 
that exists in English, it becomes absurd that 
there' should not be also German, French, Italian 
books on the same subjects. The whole musical 
community is interested in the building up of 
such a complete library. It is enough that it 
should exist among us ; the most wide and liberal 
uses of it can be easily enough regulated. 

We wish to suggest, therefore, this. Hundreds 
of musical or music-loving individuals collect, for 
their own taste or curiosity, more or less of music 
and of works relating to it Many die, leaving 
quite valuable accumulations to be scattered and 
become ccmpapatively worthless. If wo know 
that such a nucleus for a permanent library exists, 
how can we so well continue to serve the Art 
we love beyond our own little span of life, as 
by bequeathing our collections to the library of 
the Harvard Musical Association ? It is in the 
nature of things that such a centre, once well 
known, shall attract contributions to it from all 
quarters, upon the principle' of like seeks like, 
similia similibus. 



Pedals.— A Hint to Toung Pianists. 

Mr. Editor : — In Oliver's Musical Text Book," 
recently published in Boston, by Mr. Ditson, (who, 
by the way, in reprinting Beethoven's Sonatas, 
has done what no other man this side of the wa- 
ter would dare to do,) I find the following : 

Quettion, As in the connected touch it is neces- 
sary to sustain earh tone until the next is produced, 
how is this done when the keys are farther apart 
than the hand can reach ? 

^nsiffer. By means of the extension pedal, 
which must be pressed by the foot in order that the 
tone be extended until the next key is struck. Its 
use is indicated thus: — ped., or by the sign 0, and 
afterwards a star to show that the pressure upon 
it must cease. 

Que$. Is the pedal ever to be held down after 
the desired connection is made ? 

jin$. Sometimes, though great caution should 
be observed never to connect tones that do not har- 
monize, or as to continue any tones so long as to pro- 
duce confusion, which' must firise Irom the sympa- 
thetic vibration of other strings. 

Note. — The extension pedal is by some errone- 
ously called the loud pedal. It is however evident 
to every intelligent mind, that the pressing of the 
pedal has nothing to do with a legitimate increase 
of any single tone in the piano ; but by raising the 
dampers it not only permits the continued vibra- 
tion of the strings which have been struck, but 
causes all the others to vibrate in sympathy, thus 
producing a confusion of sounds, which to the un- 
taught ear probably secns *' making it louder." 
Its use is often resorted to " by unskilful players 
by way of a cloak to an impure and indistinct 
method of playing." The harp pedal, which is in- 
tended to take the place in the square piano of the 
mono-chord or one-stringed pedal in the grand, is 
little used by good pianists, as it effects the quality 
of tone as much as the degree, and its use tends 
by pressure upon the strings to put the instrument 
out of tune. It is rarely indicated to be used, as it 
has no connection with a correct manner of play- 
ing. Handel says, *' a truly good pianist has no 
occaiion for the use of pedals to assist him in the 
production of power or expression." 

Not only is this endorsed by Hummel, but by Czer- 
ny, Miiller and others, and there is no doubt, I 



suppose, of its correctness. Why then, in the name 
of pianoforte strings, and everything else that has 
musical sensibility, do professional pianists, to say 
nothing of a thousand young ladies who do not as- 
pire to that repntation, keep their feet upon the 
pedal during the whole performance of a piece, 
thereby crushing out the very life of it, killing en- 
tirely any variety in expression, which the author 
may have indicated in his composition by the va- 
rious terms and signs relating to touch, different 
degrees of loudness and softness, &c.? Allow me to 
commend the book mentioned to such, for it would 
benefit the community, if not themselves, if they 
would apply the instruction it contains to their 
own case, in this particular at least. 

Respectfully yours, M. W. H. 
Hartford, Ct., Oct. 18, 1S54. 



Iti^We hsTe bad aevenl isqairiM from distant snbicribflci 
abotti Chor)«y*t " Modern fl«nnan Music,'* sod asking as to 
■end tlnem eoptea of it by mail. We are aorrj to ny tliat the 
boolt only exists in a costly London edition, in two elegant 
12mo Tolumcs, of some 600 pages each. But will not some one 
of oar enterprising pubUshcrs take this hint, and reprint hers 
a work which seems to be in such demand. What say you^ 
Messrs. Tfcknor & Fields? 
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New Music. 

(Published by Nathan Richardson.) 

John Field. Six Nocturnes for the Piano. 
No. 1, in £ flat, price 25 cts.; 2, in C minor, 
25 cts. ; 3, in A flat, 38 cts. ; 4, in A, 38 cts. ; 
5, in B flat, 25 cts. ; 6, in F. 28 cts. 

Fbr their own intrinsic beauty, as well as for 
their historical interest as specimens of the com- 
positions of one famous in the musical world du- 
ring the times of Beethoven and Hummel, yet 
probabfy entirely unknown to American amateurs, 
we hail the republication of these celebrated Noc- 
turne». They are said to have furnished the mod- 
els, or rather the first suggestion, to the NTocturnes 
of Chopin ; and though they were naturally eclip- 
sed by the greater originality and wealth of exqui- 
site ideas, by the deep poetic fervor and dreamy 
spiAtuality of the Pole, they belong to the genuine 
products of a true musical imagination. They are 
full of melody, gracefully and artistically accom- 
panied, and breathe a pensive, gentle spirit. They 
are easy of execution, compared with Chopin, and 
win upon one the more he plays them over. John 
Field was an Englishman, a pupil of Clementi, 
and ranks among the truly classical pianists and 
composers of his time. Of his artistic career upon 
the Continent an English biographer tells us : 

He accompanied his master, in the year 1802, to Paris, 
where he delighted every one who heard him, playing 
some of the great fugues of Sebttstlan Bach with such 
precision and inimitable taste as to call forth from his 
Piirisian audience the moat enthusiastic applause. From 
Pari4 he proceeded to Vienna, where Clementi intended 
to place him under the instruction of Albrecht^tberger, 
nnd to this Field seemed at first to a^^ent with pleasure; 
but when the time arrived for Clementi to leave him, and 
set out fur Russia, poor Field expressed so much regret 
at parting from his master, and so strong a desire to ac- 
company him, that Clementi took him on to Petersburg, 
in which city he left him with proper introductions. The 
followincr summer Clementi revisited Petersburg, and 
found Field in the full enjoyment of the highest reputa- 
tion, which he has ever since muntained in tliat capital^ 
where he continued to reside till 1838, when he revisited 
London and Paris, and made the tour of France and 
Italy, with great applause. Sickness detained him in 
Italv until 183&, when he again returned to Russia. Ho 
died January 11» 1837. 

Field composed many Concertos', Sonatas, Ron- 
dos, &c., for the pianoi But his Nocturnet have 
been considered his best worlds. 



Chopin. Op. 57. Ben^use for Piano. 

Verily the most exquisite and fairy-like of lulla- 
bies ! A great favorite here last winter in the con- 
certs of Otto Dresel. In point of finger difficulties, 
florid variation of the theme, &c., it classes with 
the products of the modern virtuoso age o{ 
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pianism ; bat at the same time it is one of the 
most pure and delicate creations of genius. The 
difficulties are all secondary and subordinate to the 
inspiration which conceived the piece. The very 
mo^e of treatment, which in most cases is the 
most artificial and shallow, is here wonderfully 
suggestive and beautiful. *Upon a fixed and mo- 
notonous bass, tilting in each bar continually be- 
tween the tonic and dominant seventh chord, the 
slumbrous melody hums and varies itself with a 
marvellous subtlety and fineness of divisions. But 
they are not -set variations ; it is not a »et of varia- 
tions ; but the stream of melody, as it flows along, 
continually breaks into finer and finer eddies and 
ripples, that gleam and sparkle sweetly in the 
moonlight. As a mere exercise in the art of cu- 
riously varying and embellishing a melody, it is 
admirable ; but you forget all that in the perfect- 
ness of its poetic expression. This is no senseless 
mincing oi a theme into demisemiquavers, after 
the modern fashion, and as William Vincent Wal- 
lace has dene recently in his fantasia on "** Old 
Hundred "(!); but, when you listen to it from the 
hands of an artist, you feel that it is by a fine un- 
conscious spiritual instinct that the fingers so rap- 
idly and soflly thrid their way threugn all these 
curious mazes of melodic ornament, chromatic 
passages in thirds, triplets in sixths, flashing appog- 
giaturas, and every sort of subtle finesse. 
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A Speekl Rehearsal with ORCHESTRA will take place \n 
the MUSIC HALL, on Sunday Evening, Oct. 22, at precisely 
6X o^elock, preparatory to a public performaoce on Sunday 
XTenlng, Not. 5th. PartieuUrs herearter. 

II. N. BOYDEN, SiCRKTAaT. 

CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

€)^ Mt\^t[m^n (Quintette (Club, 





the Rooms of the Menrs. CRiCKsaiKO, Masonic Temple. 

Owing to the limited number of reats, the price of tickets for 
the Series will be FIto Dollars. Single admiasionii. One Dollar. 

They will be assisted by the best resident Artists, and no 
pains will be spared to render the Series worthy the patronage 
of the public. The Concerts will, as usual, take place on 
TUESDAY EVENINGS, onee a fortnight. The first wiU be 
given about the middle of Norember. The Subscription Lists 
will be out in a few days. Oct 14« 

JU8T PUBLISHED, 

By METEB ft TBETBAB, Buffalo, N. T. 

UNE NUIT 8UR L'OCEAN, Nocturne, by A Oockel. 8d cts. 
HELEN E, OTandeYalseBriIlante,byH. A.Wollenhaupt. 76o. 
CAPRICCIO, by H. A. Wollenhaupt. 76c. 021 8t 

FBENOH LANGUAGE. 

Hr. DB liABIOTTBy from Paris, begs leave to an- 
nounce that he is prepared to commence a course of instruc- 
tion to.pupils in clasps, or private lessons, daring the ensuing 
winter, and will be happy to recelre applications at 66 Hanooek 
street. 21 2m 

UR8. JOSEPH HARRXNOTON, JR., 

Announces to her friends and the public that she will oiTe In- 
struction on the PIANO, and in Italian and Ballad SINOINO. 
at her residence, Norfolli House, Rozbary, or at the 
residence of pupils. 

ftlFSESirOSS. 

Rer. Dr. Putnam, Rev. F. D. Huntington, Hr. Adolph 
Baumbaeh, William Whiting, Esq., Mr. Charles Hickling. Dr. 
U. Bartlett, Roxbury. Oo 14 Im 

SPECIAL OARP. 

TO MUSIC DBAIiBRS AND TEACHERS. 

Tlie undersigned publishes upwards of three hiindred Musi- 
cal Work*, comprising Instruction Books, Primers, Catechisms, 
Studies, Exercises and collections of Music for the Pianoforte, 
Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Harp, Flute. Violin, Tioloncello, Ac- 
eordeon, Fife, Clarinet, Flageolet, ana all brass instruments. 
Methods for the voice, and the best works on Harmony itnd 
Thorough Bass. 

Among these are Bertlnl^s complete and abridged Plaoo 
Method, llunten^s do. A.E. Mttller^sdo. revised by JnlTus Knorr, 
the rery best book, and admitted to be such by all the leading 
profesMis of Music. Schnelder^s Organ School. Lablaehe's Me- 
thod for the Voice, CarulH, Curtls's and Carcassl's Guitar, Rom- 
berg's Violoncello. Spohr's Violin. Wragg and Berbiguier's 
Flute, Webcr^ Musical eomnoeition, popular Melodies for 
Bands, printed on cards, Moore's Irish Melodks. All the popu- 
lar Operas, Oratorios and Masses. 

In addition to these books, 0. D., also publishes over twelve 
thousand diiferent pieees of Sheet Music, embracing eveiy pos- 
sible variety, to wuch new music is beinx added daily. 

Unusually advantageous fkcilltias enable the proprietor to 
furnish the works of other publishers at liberal prices, and the 
attantion of Music Dealers and Teachers Is nspectftilly solicit- 
ed to many advantages to be derived by them in trade with this 
establishment Catalogues and trade lists forwarded by mall 
on appUoation. 

OUVBB BITSON, 116 Washington st. Boston. 



THE Government of this Society beg to anu<mnce its Seventh 
series of Concerts, commencinic [about the middle of No- 
vember, to be continued onee a fortnight, as nearly as practi- 
cable The series Tor the ensuing seanon will consist of Mght 
Concerts. The subscription price for the series is fixed at 98,50. 
The Orchestra, about fifty in number, has been carefully re- 
organised, and now numbers besides the members of the Musi- 
cal Fund Sooiety, many of the former members of the Oeniiania 
Musical Society, and other rei<ident muMcIans who have lately 
settled in Boston. The Government will endeavor to render 
these Concerts as far as possible worthy of the standard of ex- 
cellence now demanded, and expecte<l to be acted up to, by 
any Society desirous of securing and enjoying the patronage of 
the Boston public. 

GOVERNMENT.— C C. Perkins. President ; C. F. Chickering, 
Vice President; L Rimbach, Secretary ; B. A. Burditt, Tress- 
urer ; H. Fries, Librarian ; G- ftidmi, Auditor ; I. Moorhouse, 
F. Friese, Associates — T. £. Chickering, Geo. T. Bigelow, J. P. 
Bradlee, S. £. Guild, J. Bigelow, Trustees. 

DT^Subscriptlon lists are now ready, and may be found at 
the principal Mni^lc stores. L. RIMBACH, SEcanART. 

Boston, Oct. 1854. 

CLASSICAL TRIO CONCERTS. 

THE subscribers propose to give FOUR MUSICAL SOIREES 
in the Melonaon (Tremont Temple). The programmes 
will consist of Classical Trios, Quartets, Solop, Ac , for Piano, 
Violin and Violoncello. Further particulars hereafter. 

CARL GARTNER, ViOLiJf. 
CARL HAUSE, Piako-Fortk. 
OeU HENRI JUNONICKEL, Violoncello. 

CARL OARTNER. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be found at Richardson^s Musical Exchange, every fore- 
Oo 14 noon between 9 and 10. 

LESSONS ON THE VIOLONCELLO. 
HENBIJUNGNIGEEL 

will receive pupils on the Tioloncello. Address Carl G'lrtner 
Oe 14 as above. 

MR. GUSTAV KREBS, 

MEMBER OF THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLXTB, 

Begs leave to Inform the public that he Is prepared to give 

Instruction on the 

FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

077* Applications made at No. 17 Franklin Place will receive 
prompt attentlou. Oe 14 

MR. AUGUST FRIES. 

Respectfully Informs his friends and former pupils, that he 
again is prepared to receive 

ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 

to accompany them with the Violin in Sonatas, Duo coKOxa- 
TANTi, Solos, Ac. Applications sent to 17 Franklin Place, 
will be promptly attended to. oct 14 8m 

BnSS FANN7 FRAZER, 

Has the pleasure to inform her Pupils and Friends that she 
has returned to the city, and will be prepared to resume In- 
struction in SINGING and the PIANO-FORTE, on and after 
October 1st. Communications may be left with Messrs. G. P. 
Reed A Co. or at her residence, 
** Patiuon,^' Tremont Street. Sept 16 

TOmiG LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

Rooms In connection with Mr. E. A. Seaman's Young Ladies' 
School, No. 28 Temple Place. 

B. R. BliAlfCHARD. Tesicher. 

Also, Teacher of Music in Mr. Adams's Toung Ladles' School, 

Central Place. 

RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed for aU who wish to acquire the abili- 
ty to nod music readily at sight, and is particularly adapted to 
the wants of those who desire to flt themselves to receive in- 
struetion, Arom the best masters, in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Style, Ac. Commencing with nasT p&ikciples and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by regular and successive steps, the students 
will acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the SLX- 
MBHTS of Vocal Music as will enable them to read even the 
more difficult classical coMPOSirions ivlth ease and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. G. J. Wjebb & Co , No. 8 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may be found be- 
tween the hours of 2 and 8, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard will be happy to give instruction in 
schools and academies, If situated in the Immediate vicinity. 

Having examined the plan of instruction adopted in the 
Tonus Ladles' Vocal Music School, we most cheerfully say that 
it meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the success which has heretofore attended the instruc- 
dons of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the public. 

LowxLL Maaon, Gio. J. Wuus, F. F. MmuB, 
Gxo. F. Boot, B. F. Baksr. 

Sept 80 t£ 

SIOHOR CORBSIilil begs leave to announce that he 
has commenced Morning and Afternoon Classes for the In- 
struction of Toung Ladies in SOLFEGGIO, at the Rooms of the 
Messrs. CeiCKEaiKO, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

For the convenience of those attending schools, the afternoon 
classes from 4 to 6. 

Ttorms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

Signor Gorelll has removed to No 47 Hancock Street, where 
henceforth he may be addressed ; or at the Tremont House, or 
at the Messrs. Chlckering's Rooms. Sept 9 



MUe. GABRIELLE D£ LA MOTTE 

Has the honor to announce that she is to commence morning 
and afternoon clas.«es for the 

INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 

QIT^Terms, fifteen dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

These clasi>es are on the same principle as those estublishcd 
with such great success in the Cooservatoried of Germany, 
France, and Kbgland. 

For clRs^es or private lessons nf^ly at 56 Hancock street, or 
at Messrs. Obickering's. O 21 Hm 

MUSICAIi INSTRUCTION. 

CARI< ZERRAIIN, of the late Germania Mui>lcal So- 
ciety, begs leave to acquaint hLs friends and the musical 
public of BoRton, that he will in future devote his attention to 
giving instruction on the FLUTE and PIANO-FORTE, and 
hopes to receive the liberal patronage of the musical commu- 
nity. 

Carl Zerrahn would also Inform those smateurs who are 
sufficiently advanced in classical music, that ho hns a number 
of the finest Sox.iTAB,of the great ma!>terB, expressly compoeed 
for Piano and Flute, which he will be pleased to perform with 
those deRirIng to perfect themselves In this class of beautiful 
and instructive music. 

Carl Zerrahn may be addressed at the Winthrop House, or 
at the mupic stores of G. P. Reed A Co., E. U. Wade, and N. 
Richardeon. Sept 16 St 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Resldeitcey 84 Plmcluiey- Street* 

Sept 16 if 

OTTO DBE8EL 

Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Winthrop House. Terms :— 860 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; 880 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

F. F. MU.LLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 

Society, Uusical Education Society, Ac. Ac. 

Resldemee, Na» 3 IVtiiLter Place, Boston* 

Sept 16 8m 

INSTRUCTION IN SINGING. 

SIGIVOR C* CHIANEI respeetfUlly Informs the public 
that he is now prepared to give leasons to single pupils, or 
if desirable, to two, three, and four pupils together, of either 
sex, for the purpose of singing Duettos, Tenettos and Quar- 
tettos. Application may be made by letter at No. 47 Hancock 
street, and at Riclurdson's Musical Exchange ; or, on and aftc; 
the 16th inst., Sig. Chlanel may be seen at Sig. Papantrs, No. 
21 Tremont Row, every day [except Wednesday and Saturday] 
ftom 1 to 2 oVlock, P. M., where he gives lessons. O 7 tf 

INSTRUCTION IN ITAIiIAN. 

MR* XiUIGI MONTI, Instructor in Italian at Harvard 
University, will give private lessons in the city. 
Address at the Winthrop House. Oct 7 8m 



WILLIAM BERGER, 
Pablisher and Importer of JfliisiCy 

Ko. 82 West 4th Street, Cineinnati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select £toek of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. AU orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
KT" A Catalogue Is In preparation. Aug20 



Mr. THOMAS RYAN 

Begs leave to Inform his Mends and pupils that he has return- 
ed to town for the season, and is prepared to give instrucUon 
on the PIANO, FLUTE. CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also in 
THOROUGH BASS. Applications mav be made at his resi- 
dence. No. 19 Franklin Street, or at Richardson's music store. 
BeptlS 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

Of the Ute GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give Instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and In the Thioat of Music. 

Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the music 
stores. Sept 16 

Instniction on the Piano-forte and in Singing. 

MR. ADOLPH KI£LBIX)CK respectAiUy gives notice to his 
pppils and the public that he has returned to tlie city, 
and resumed his lessons on the Pianoforte and In Singing, and 
may be addressed at bis residence, 90 Ash street, or at the Mu- 
sic Stores of Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington street, Geo. P. Reed 
A Co., 18 Tremont street, or Nathan Richardson, 282 Washing- 
ton street. 

I.— Lyman Nichols, Esq., 10 Joy Street, Boston. 
John Bigelow, *' 42 Blossom St. " 
Oliver Ktson, •* " 

Geoige P. Reed, *< '* 

N. Richardson, >< " 

Hon. T. D Elliot, New Bedford. 
Rev. John Weiss, " 

Joseph Rkketson, Esq. ** 
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CWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



NOW READY, 

THE OSEAT VOKK OF THK TZAB, 

MOORE'S 

COmPLETE ENC1fCI.QP^DIA 

SXXTSZO. 



pblB DfupwHiU of 

4000 UnSIOIAlTBl 



SOIEirOE OF UUSIO. 
All Known Knsioal Initnimenti, 



JOHN p. JEW^ETT &■ CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 



BOSTON. 



SIQHOR AVOVBTO BEHDBLARI, PnitH 
Mule, from Nipto^ pnpoHt b> Meb SINOINQ u 
PIANO dirttic Um «hiiIii( wIdUt, Id BoUdd, bstb b/ ( 
uidilullcfaoDI. TktlUlalwIil bi cItih U Choul Cl 
on TuMdtJ »><■ 'rtdIT iTniliip, All vhlch purpoaatha > 
Chtekailiif ban Unlfj oflf lad Oa UK of [hair Raoma, ' 



pabUo vualcal : 
WIlffilojHc 



.jjai™ of 

(ba 'foUowlDI pnllsman, ha la poUUlf panslUoi 

a'l K. LMhiup, Samnal Q. (TaH, E»l. 

I-PafiiHiiBK- Jobn S. lnrlibC,W 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

JS Hon In Flano-fORa aad Orfau plajlai, Haimfoj and 

S Hayvaid rim, on anil aftai Oct la(. 

Binuais*— a. ■- Aptluap, C. O.PtrUni, J. B. Dirif ht, laqa. 



E. B. BLANCHABD. 

■XKACUKKOF TliE FII^lNO .VTID S 

B«aldeiio«, 34 WMt Oadw Btr«et. 
AVtroKt, Qw. J. Wn, «•«. Mif 90. 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 
TEACHER OF niTSIC, 



Oermanla Serenade Band. 

I MRriora o: 

r applylDC to 



CHICKERING & SONS, 



FAXEITT AOTIOir 
QRAND AND SQUARE 



or ITEBT DZSCMPTIOEI. 

IVABEBOOMS, 

TREMONT STREET. 
A^n BOSTON. tr 



WATHAIT RICHARDSON t 

IMPORTER, PUBLISHER &. DEALER 

jFoccfsn ti: amerfcan jtf usfc, 

Piftno-Fortea, Organs, Helode<»w, too, 

' llBJjni s'i|0ol far tfet lianfl-JCortt,' 

' ElemenU of Hodo at Sight' 



MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 

282 WashiBgton Street, Borton. 



. tKIBI, DiT Atant Kit BalUmsn aad rldnUT. 



6E0BOE J. WEBB ft CO. 



VA13100K8 

Mo. 8 IVINTEB STREET. 

B OS ro jr. 

ALI- INSTRUMENTS 

WARRAKTED 

IN EVER7 PAKTZOULAR. 



A. W. FREHZEL 

mUmuBthk 



TH£ PXI.aitZM'8 paoaHESs, 

Id ont nctnn.Hbj NlBObai, niMakgaiiUy aBfnndsD 
niiL, bT AdiIrwi, nntalDlDi MO bukiaa OfurM, baldn all 

tha eltj or DaMmcltOD, (o Uk OclaUbl Utv, an admlnUj 
porUayad by Saayaa. Ertij CbrlaHan &mUy abould ban 
Ehla ipleBilhf productlob of buman fanloa. 

TtaTUIOiluu of Lba Btronfaai oalura, Uig nomanHU to pDb- 
Hab.ban baen ranlTad by tha pnbU/iittl, bcm Uia DUHtdla- 
Uocutilwl mao of Kngland ud Amailc*. 

JOHIT P. JBWBT7, PnbUakar. 



N. D. COTTON, 



Engliih, Pnnoh, and Americui Stationerji 

PKAWIKO k PAINTING MATERIALS, 

Bo. 13 Tmaint Kair, Boatva. 



MEYER & THETBAR, 
BUFFALO, N. T. 

Jmpotttti of ^oitijn ^utic anb ^ttblii^tis, 

Khp a lain and wall Htretail atoeli of both ronrifn and 
witb tha prlnclp4l pubUahlng honaaa Is KDropo, m an vnib- 

< ro&BiswmiBto, 



lanB In tbt UnlMd Hcalat Ibr (ba wall knows 
naa of Q. M. HBTBH, Jr. or Bnnuokk, 
wboae publkatlonawo cmnt Ibo moat proitablo 
Bnof va partlvularly btntloD a Ad* aoUnUon of 
» wiannd tor tlM Ftaoo-Vocu ■• Solo wd 
< wotU of UgOAjMTOLirr, WINKLKB, 



Jf USIC-DEALEBS V 



OUVKKfui 



ko., amB«d la L. WINKLKK. Alao, (he leat eonpodtioaa 
of uaCT.SBOliNKR, SPINDLBB, UENHI UBAMKH, Ito. 

Catahvuea af O. H. Hmjmtt pnMIealloBa IHwanlad (nda 
louf put of UM Ualtod State*, If daalnd, I17 

KEVER&i TBETBAR, 

Anill ta 804 Xkfn Bt. BnflUo. 



TATlOB'SPUIOFOBTErOBII 

Finn STEPS TO TBS PIASO TOBTS ; katu ■■ Da 
uanlaij CatKifalani Ibr Bwlnsaia. ij QAKOK 
TAYLUR, ^>h4w of ttw PboD rom, Huf a^ Vialta 
Piioa Tl> L'ania. Canal dadBMlon ta tha Inda. loa aala kj 
t. J. UDNTINOtON, IS Park Boa, MawXaik. 
Wll. D. "■■'■""" "-" — "- 



HEWS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 

mHB HANDFACTDKUt ta iB paaMtoB of nOMKHU laMI. 
X monUla fioai dbUi^iiMiad Miialttl Prtfiaaon, uht hoTa 



OM. BBWS, 



srssEi 



D. B. NEWHALL. 

KAHUFAOTUBER Ain> DEALER HT 

PIANO FORTES, 

V*. S44 WaaUBftea Btnat, BaRaa. 

PIAHOFORTEBREPAIMED, TONED.f TOUT. 



KAITUEL FEN0UA8A, 

PROKESaOR OF MUSIC 
HUBIO-BOOH, No. IT awil Buwc, eo» 



FIAHI8I ABD T£ACHEB OF UUSIC, 

OFIBBB Ua atrrtaa ai aa Inmncbwln Iba Ufbac bcuebaa 
af Plaao pliilBf. Ma U.majba aidr— iilatUiaaiirta 
- 91, IKI WaUilnftoa Bl. oa O. P. 



lUaa Nkkala, W Saul 
Hla MJ^, G tnnklln 



PBIHCE ft Oa'S KELODEOirS, 

f\W OTaiT Tailalj, fToa Sit (a 11 



or auaU chnirb. Buie>li« 
UBa, mta dntakla, aad beOai flnlahad 
IhaB Iheai of aa; otbai inaka, tbay hata aeoaptetf tb* acanar, 
■ad keep tw aala oaly Uwae ainallMtiuad k; Pilnoa fc Ito. 
O. P. REED « Co. 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TBAOHSB OF THB FIAITO<FOBTB. 



H. 8. CUTLER, 

Aigsniit anb Ciatfiti d( ^uiIc, 



Muaio BOOH u 



a CHDRCH DT THS ADTIHT. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Mivkaaddrewd at Hr 0. DtTaON^ "« w..hi»»_ ■■ 
or Kr. «. lllCHASI>aoN<e, » 



O. AKDRfi & 00. 
FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 

OIRARD BODBH BCII.DIHOS, 

JnlT 1 PUILASBLPHIA. 



R. G ARBETT, 
FROFEBBOR OF KUBIO, 

Intntu bia tylanda asd Iba pnbUo, that, taailnc mnnad (toa 
■□Tana, bt la pnparid 10 lira InatrncilaDou iSe Orpui, Plaaa 
P<>na,nolln,^l«li>nnlla, and Cantia-Ba_a: alao^i^po. 
altton and Anangcmant. Organl and Pbuv^FortM bmad. 
Ifurta arrannd and tranapoaad to ordar. 
... -e gt.w„,oi i,„oa. Baptn ^ 



HRB. ROBA OAROIA SB RIBAS, 

TBACHIR 0> THS 

PIANOFORTE, SINOINQ&.QUITAR, 

S S«a»«a St., ••rasr BUrUaa Anaaa. 

MR. Da fUBAB will lira iHtrwtfgBaB Iba Okoaaa* 
rinla. Alaa HDBIO ABaANSED, TBAHSPOUD, ka. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
RMMaasc Ba. M Km— l«a« Stnat. 
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J. S. DWIOHT SDITOB AMD PEOPUETOB. 

EDWARD L. BALCH, PBUTTEE. 

I^iimiea, «•. m BvkMi a(na«< ■■h*»« 




A OmMB BbtMT of tht Ifw Tatk KmImI 
Oa«im 

(Tto JWiiiiiliririili JMt-iUMv, ■ wlMlJawwd 
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ibc klliancc to one cnr| of (he two |{rcatu«t pow- 
era in Amerii-ft, io-wi(, ihe kin|[ of inMramt-niftl- 
iiU, Jtir.i.iKV, anil tlie kinft of eitlrrpmeun, Dak- 
MVM. Uoth are of courN well known io jroii : 
JuUien by 'hit promciude ranirerU in Ijondon, 
which, with itirewil ipevablian and inwght into 
natinwl chancter, be bat ma»pUntr«l here and 
even carried on an Gu" ai New Urieana, atvagt 
temling hit audUnet Io pnmiMHh, and BaTnum 
•■ »x-Jku nj- Lind-comai M ioBfT. who, on the other 
band, led not the betren, bat the MMiplmi out 
to promenadit. Tbeee two powen met In the 
iptingof thejrcaronlbebaakeeralilltefttsaai; 
tlMf did not know each oiber. The (pvat men 
■tooil there oppoate to each odwr dumb, the rye 
O^iieniHi Gied upon the watery winar, npo* which 
a little aiyilia MMMlhing flaatad quiedy to either 
ibore. Soddenly bolfa «ir«t«h at once the ritiht 
um bto ihe air and kiok with iparfcHnf ejee 
alon; each baa aeiaed a fpvat thoaght,— .<Ub, 1 
wai about 10 Mjr I Thw ayHpalliy vtnick Iben, 
they bohcd at one anothei^-^Jnllienl" cried 
fiaraum ; " Baraiw I " Krouted Jtdlien, and now 
there wai no time to ronMler who ibouM be tbe 
int to Mcp acnMi ibe Kubicoo ; no, a tempo, from 
etch back two enonnoui watxr boot* puabrd out 
wilh their paMenjien into the wet, am) Jullion 
and narnum embraced upon tbe itiand formed by 
the JJu^mniri reipntlkte miaiea 



They molved to make their Joint fnwid en- 
tree Into New York, to dr»w np proerription liiti, 
bat, out of regaid to the bwnane ipiht eir tbo ana, 
to IranAra the nme into nttecriptkM lirti to a 
moBiler concert, the like whenef bad never yet 
occnrnd. But the naliiaiion of mid momler 
waa no IrUb. Jullien, preocvupied by other ma- 
iical b ttri new, wat only able Io conclude withlla^ 
Bum on the €lh of Jurte, and alrtnily by Ihe ISth 
«M tbb waU-Sih to blow aoMal caKndee out of 
bii iKMtrili. At Ibii point we too lUI do wetl to 
tooahnwL 

Wo rtep into the etertrie leletnpb oOee, 
wlwNtbe Dnomviil are holding coutwiL 

JvLUWM^—l mm* hnve 



BAMiVH^Wa wiU write 1,000, and tkke 
1,M0. 

J.— Good i bnt when Aall we phce them T 

B^Ho «bei« aim but in tbe Cryald FklwM. 

J^TM wiU Mt pay. TU mmuIm of tho 
pAwa IbrUd aa t» chMn BOK than half ft ikl- 



H.— That'll full enough (or iIm ilildlante pralt 
Inriai; hut we will have S.OOO niinibvTed mab 
about whicli llicrc u nota letter in llHiUatate,anc 
fur every number we will cbaige Sl,50 in addi' 
tion In lliu entrance fco. 

J. — (Seiztt a gtiiMt of ehampiugne.) MoMl 
man, let m drink to brotberiiaod between oi 
(Tkft embmet.') But wiU yon be ready witbtb 
architecture of iho orcbcMra, above all whk tbi 
boMncM arnngemenli T 

B.— Do you doubt dmT Wiihin two dayi I wll 
have 500 workmen clear the floor of alt nnevon 
nam and build thee ft Chlmboraio, which thou 
canet prople with muairiane np to tbe line ol 
everiaating (now. 

.J.->KKcellentl I tmitmyM<iriabring logelbei 
SOO inrimtMentiM ; bnt aa fcr ■ogan, ehora* 
ringem— thoM here wilt not mIUco. 

K.—-(SicpM to Ik* optrator ^ tl* Ultgrtpk 
ToJM/lien.) 1)d yon in ihe mramime make tb« 
pnyramme. ( Ih ilirtato'.J To Boelon and PUl 
adelphia : " J uMten want* anfpng tocietiei 10 riftf 
Ilandel'i 'MeMiah' on the iSih, at tbe HnMcal 
CongroN. Bi«mDBi, Trvararer." 

J.— ''TboMulMh?- 
B.— Ily all mvani ; that mwI he in the pro 
then a kigh-MMnding piece by Boo 
and your " Piroman'i Qnadrillc.-of whicl 
you told me — the mt ia indifferenl, a* Ikr a* 1 an 
concerned. 

Tub OpicnATon or thk TsLKaiiAni^Hen 
ii tbe ftuwur from Boaton: " llow many angen 
willyoahare? We ran forwaid yon from t.OOC 
10 1,300." rhiladulpbia -write*: "YoocanhftTi 
WO ehoma'iingBH:.'' 

In ihort, on the lAlh of Jane all wai ready and 
in order ; at 4 o'clock the doom tf tbe Ci7«lal 
PafaKO were opened, and at T the concert began, 
executed by tome 1,500 wngere ami inrimment 
im, the Utter numbering 160, and bcfbre an au- 
dience of mure than 10,000 perwNM. 

Hm prqgnunme announced tbe coopentlon ol 
twenty>ninB orcbeetne and tinging turieiiei^ fai' 
duding heariy all the German Mlinnercbora ii 
New York, Bahimoreand FUIaddpbia,nMraoT« 
delegfttiotti from aatcen churvk cboin, lut. ; bmI 
promited a brilliant Klection from all ibe mmter 
piacae from Handel down to Hairs. Britlow an^ 
Fry (tbe American national w t poee u ) and U 
Hona. Jullien himaetf. Of all wbicb then wai 
actually pi-ribrmed : 

PartL AbttoflbaUwriah:' tbooreitmi 
MM aitaa A«m Ibe Am pnit, tU HftlWqJab, •] 
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know fhiit my Roflecmer livHh,** ami ** Wortkjr it 
the Lamb." 

Part 11. ]UMiini*t •• Ti*ll "* overture. Fitilo po- 
lo (!) l>lowii hy DroiiH. Wajnior*!! Ttwnkt1u»rr 
ov(*rtimN oxiM'utiHl hy the (tfl»niuin miuiM'al socie- 
ty in New York, omirr the ilinH'tion of Ilerr 
Dorgmana. Violin m)Io, playtnl hy little Pnal Jul- 
lit*n. Andante fnm a Symphony by Hriiitow. 
** The IK'avcn* are ti'llinfrf** l»y Haydn. Rram 
Band numtr. Duo for two pinnon, hy Mr. and 
Madame Wallace. The *• Fireman's Quaflrille," 
mswiy t*om|iOMe<l by Jullivn. 

Part HI. JlfHhoven** C minor Kympliony 
(N. II., the hifit movement !) Harp sola Dra- 
matie Symphony: *«The Breaking Heart," by 
Fry. Prayer from ** Moses,** by lirissini. The 
>« Wedding Manth," by Mendelssohn. 

The spectacle of the orf*heslra ailomed with 
wreaths and statues, its background being occu- 
pied by a great picture after Michael Angelo's 
** Last Juilgmentf" and of the thousands of liv 
tenen, was altogether grand and nniipte. Of lis- 
teners, do I say y O, nol As a com*ert, the whole 
thing was a colossal joke ; for as to listening, nay, 
as to only hearing music in the simphmt sense 
of the word, it was not to be thought of. Amid 
the continual heaving of thousands on tlie rattling 
pavement, ami the eternal humming and buaiing 
of those huge swarms of be«fs in human form, one 
was at the UMst now ami then reinimhil, by a fortis- 
simo of the whole on*hestra, that there was music 
there ; and the solo-ists were like tone-less autom- 
ata, the movements of whose mouths and arms and 
fingers made one bugh himself to death. The 
Atwnnd HeoUm^ here publislM^tl, (which however 
ealk the Congram an event, ailds Jullien's name 
therefore to the Art kistor}* of tho United States, 
and in this monster concert sees the dawn of a new 
era,) is obliged to confess, that silent listening was 
out of the qnestkm, sim*e a |H*rpctual whir of 
voices mormnred roand, as wh(*n October shakes 
the leaves down from the trees, ftc. Ike 

If one wished to be irookral, he t*ould do noth- 
ing better than to tninscrilie these honest descrip- 
tkms of an American as I have done. He final- 
ly breaks out into the excbinuition : •• If people 
only wookl learn that they have no more right to 
walk up and down in a concert during a piece 
of music, than they have during a prayer in 
church;— but one most ex|ievt nothing perfect 
tipoaearthl** 

I must mentkm one ebaraeteristic scene. Bo- 
fere the introduction of the •• Firemen's Quad- 
rille** by Jollien, Mr. Bamum came forward and 
aanonneed that tfiis new piece was a very start- 
ling piece of dramatic music, tliat the hMlies how- 
over neeil nef he a/roMf, but must wait quietly to 
the end and then appland it bravely ;" — verily a 
FMer (tuinco here in the nineteenth century, an- 
Bonneing to the public, that the Ikm b no real 
lion, but Bottoaithe weaver 1 

Kofort h e l em the warning m^ht not be saper- 
flwMs; for sneh a hellisk noise, with Migaio Ben- 
gal firee, waeaoror yet experienced in any thea- 
tre, not to say in any concert halL In the first 
place nmnrh the corps of pampkn or firemen, 
L o. their beam MMir,ontof the orchestra and up 
tho steps ahmg the sidesof the stage, in full view, 
Uowtng away eontinnally, until they sund aloft 
there in the falleiy and crash away with all their 
hmfi of beam Into tho hall bebw. Then from 
tho other side beh»w ndvance the military with 
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loneelkii and vidas usher in thick darkneei, and 
the ortave llutes let sparkling meteors fall. 8«d- 
denly there Is an alarm of fire, and now the devil 
is let loose with chorus-singing, scraping, blowing, 
fifing and drumming, jingling ami rattling, until 
sight ami hearing get confounded. Great ac- 
tual church bells sound the aUrm from diflTer- 
ent sides, you hear the engines rattling to the 
scene, the streams of water hissing, the wild cry 
of the extinguishers : ** Work on ! work on !** the 
tumbling in of walls, an«l through the wimlows 
shine fhimes, that are artificially kindled up wiili- 
out I But, enough. Yon have now a fierfectly 
faithful description of a ** Mnsfcral Omgrew," a 
Musical Festival in America ; and a new proof 
into what grow materialiien (lienlittrnfm) in musi«*, 
into what degradatkm of Art, the greed for mo- 
ney-making minlcads even talented men, as Jul- 
lien no doubt is, in this country. 

Now that we are actually tokl to anticipate the 
arrival on these shores of tlie great chunical 
iraff^ienne of our times, the following extracts 
from the MemaireM d^un JUntrgfmM de ParU^ by 
Dr. V^ron, will not be found uninteresting. We 
are indcl)ted for the transUtion to the London 
Murieal WarltL 

One fine summer's evening, the 1 Sth of June, 
18S8, being in si*Mn*h of slmde and solitu«le (if 
you search well, you will find everything at Psris, 
even solitude and shaile), I entered the Tli^Alre 
Fran^ais, about eight or nine o'ckM*k. There 
were four spectators in the stalls ; I made the 
fifth. My attention was attracted to the stage by 
a strange pliysif^nomy, full of expression, with a 
projecting forehead, and a black eye, hi<l<len be- 
neath tiM* orliit, and full of fire, the whok* pla«*e«l 
upon a fragile Iwdy. endowed, however, with a 
certain degree of elegan(*e in its postures, move- 
ments an«T attitufles. A resonant, symnathetie 
voice, of the most happy pitch, and fiarticuUrly 
intelligent, enehaineil my mind, whii'h was liit- 
lemand more incline«l to idlenem than admira- 
tkm. This strange phvsiopiom^ — ^the eve full of 
fire, the fragik bodv, the intelligent voN*e, were 
those of Mafh*m(jiselle Raciikl, who was iveiting 
the part fif Caniille in Ihrare for her first tithut. 
The lively and pmfound impression the young 
actrem instantaneously nmiliMH*fl on me, recalled 
to my miml a train of^ confused thoughts. At 
last, by taxing ni.v mc^mory, I rcmembereil a 
young girl, with a singuhur pii\*sioffnomy, playing 
the part of In Vfntl^nne at the uymnase, and I 
also renH*mlM*re<l a nH*re child, with poor gar- 
ments and clumsy shoes, who, on being asked lie- 
fore me, in the passage of some theatre, what she 
was doing, replie<l, to my gn*at astonishment, in 
a bass voice anil- with the utmost seriousness: ** I 
am pursuing mv Stodicis.** I recognixed in Ma- 
demoiselle liachel the singuhir fihvsmghomy at 
the (jymnase, and the young girl, poorly cUd, 
who was ** pursuing her studies.** 

Those persons are greatly to be pitied who, in 
matteni cw Art, can neither abhor nor ailmire. 
Whether I have to do with pictures, statues, 
monuments, singefv, fl*oroedians, or tracedians, I 
abhor or admire. Little Rachel astonished me- 
tier talents n*mlen*<l me enthosiastie. Noihing 
wookl satisfy me but to find out, m soon aa possi- 
ble, my friend Merle, whose literarr tastes and 
|iartialities I shared, and cHxnpel him to attend 
the Hikuh of what I i-alk?d my little prodigy. 
** When the twelve or fifteen humlred ch»ver per- 
sons who compose public opinion in Pans,** I said 
to him, ** shall have heard and prooounord jmig- 
ment ufion that chiki, she will become the glory 
and fortune of the Frem*h theatre." 

In 183M, I had quitted the Opera; the talent 
and succem of my tragii! actrem became my fixed 
idea and business. Belbre saving good day to 
any one, I used to imfuire : *« Have you seen her 
in ihraee or Amlromaque T* Most persons did 



not know whom I meant I nied to \am my teni. 
per and not spare reproaches or even fimiliar 
insults. The pleasnrea and jojrs of my eommer 
of 1N3A were amorrd; my emotions as hnhiiui^ 
the Theatre Fran^ were deatined to repkM^ all 
niral pleasures aa well aa the in ch iaB i s and sur- 
prises of travel. 

During the entire month of Juno and the en- 
tire month of July, very few permne seemed con- 
verted to my new fUth ; it anttered nothing th^ 
Mile. Rmhel pbyed Camilla, Emilie, or Uermi- 
one; the apostles of the new divinity ntmched 
in vain in the desert. In the month of Augmt, 
however, in spite of the d«^lay^ the debuts of 
Mile. Rachel, in the parts just mentkmed, begui 
to be better aUemled. When the house struck 
me as tohtrably full, I used to wine my forehead, 
ami. like the fly on the coach-wheel, say to my. 
self with a degn*e df satisfaction amounting to 
priile, - Mile. Rm^hel awl myself witt beat the 
public. These people have /ot common sense." 

During the entire month of Oiitober, the young 
tr^tedian played nine times, and the smallest re. 
cei|»ts (for Monime in Miihridnle) amounted m 
8,669 franca 90 centimes. When she phived 
Henniom*, the receipts amounted to more thaa 
6,000 frames ; her victonr was comph!te<— her tri. 
um|>h absolutely astounding. Comeille and Ra. 
cine once more fkiurisheu among us, as in tlia 
graml age of Louis XIV. A feverish nopuUrity 
surrounded the young tragidieiMt ami okl tn^ 
fidv 

While stin a chiki. Mile. Rachel, who was al. 
ready admitted at the Conservatoire, begged for 
private lessons from M. Pr^eost, a greatly «. 
teemed actor, possessed of real talent, and a aocU 
etairtvi the Th^fUre Fran^ais. On seeing the 
poor weak ami sii^kly child, he replied ^ Go and 
sell wmjgkyt^ my good giri.** One eveaing, 
young Ilermione revengea herself in the mort 
clever and charming iminner for the disilain of 
her brother-artist, who liad proved so bail a 
prophet. After having been enthusiastic*ally ap- 
phwded and frantically recalhiil, she was actually 
aide, when the curtain hail dropt, to fill her 
Greek tunic with the flowen thrown upon the 
stage. Blie then ran up to him who cookl give 
her no other ailvice than to go ami sell nosegxjrs, 
and sinking down on one knee before kiol^ with 
the most graceful coquetry, said : *« I have foU 
lowed your ailvice, M. Prtfvost, and taken to sel- 
ling nosegays. Will you bur oome of me?" 
With a smile, the learned pr o fc ssor raised up the 
voung artist and exiiressetl his delight at having 
been so completely «leceived. 

Mile. Rachel's cehibritr soon dearended fnaa = 
the competent imiges, from the cream of the • 
arislocrai7, to the general boily of 4he public. 
In 1771, Voltaire thus flattered a cekilinued 
actrem of the day : •— 

** QnsiHl, dsns les arts de revprit et de goflt, 

Oil est sublime, ou mX tesi a tooti J 

Qnedb-ic? On r^gne, tt d*en peaple fid4ls 

On ea eb#H, mflmit si Pon ea bells.'* 

At fifi4. Mile. Rachel did not even nrhieve the ' 
snccem due to youth and attractive beauty. 

In the eourw of Oirtober. 184A, I occupied a : 
very hirge groumi floor with a garden in the .Ree \ 
Taitbout I was persuaded to give a ball to the i 
former memben of mv company at the OpenL ' 
At this/f/e of artists, Mesdames Taglioni, FaVea, 
KIssfer, and DumilAtre, met Mesdemoiselles Man. 
Rose Dupuis, and Dupont A clever friend ef 
mine, an assiduous frM|uenter of the green-room 
of the Hidfitre-Franfais, undertook to invite, ia 
my name, Mdlle. Rachel, with M. Sameon her 
professor, and Mad. Fdlix her nmther. The young 
tragic actress, who, if we nmy believo'the report, 
BtepiMMl on this occasion for the flnt tisM into a ■ 
drawingtroom, excited the most sympathetic sa^ 
prise on her entrance. She was dressed in white ; 
without a jewel, witnont oean a flower. In eociety 
and at home the magic eoontenancn ef MdUe. 
Rachel is exchanged for the most gmeefnl aad 
good-natured physiognomy in tho workL Iler- 
mkme was a modd oftact, wit, and good breading ; 

BboftlT after thie, tho only anijael to be met 
with in the papers, both lane and msall, was the 
luminous and charming star Umt wae eaatrng floods 
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of IMiC ttpoo fh« gray eoU ikjr of Tragodr ami 
tho TMiM-Fmn^is. Merle mmI JoIm Janin, 
hy their wwrnpreifet, ennobled lied Racbel'i 
yoong telent reoplo ■trove with ench other in 
Mrroonding the new artiit with the hmmI roouMi- 
tio interent, hy nemting the miteiy, the prive- 
tiont, en«l the wnndering life of her chihlhooil and 
earlr youth. The artt. too, did all in their powvr 
to illoftrate thii favorite of the Mutra, and noth- 
ing was to be wH^n but litbo^raphi, pictuivs, aiid 
itatoettetof RarheU 

The poMOMoni of mat nam«« and great fortnnet 
are rather pleawd with jdajrinff the part of 
Mecwnaw to yonng ceJebrftefc It wae the faih« 
ion and accounted a great niece of /mm, to have 
the lavage Hermoine in one% laloonf. She ipeed- 
t\y nnmMred among her friends, who kwilen hor 
with marki of tendemoH, and preeente, the grNit- 
eft perwnages of Spain, then In Paris : the Doch- 
est do Berwick et d'Albe, the beautiful Marquise 
d' AkanioH the Prinocsse d'Anglona, the Count- 
ess do Toreno and her sister, Madlle. Incamackm, 
M. do Boca do Togartft, at present Marquis do 
MoKnt, and Ex-Minister of tk Navv in Spain, 
the Marquis de LosLhinos, Count de la Vega dul 
Pbm, etcn etc. The Moailles family received her 
in the morning; The Duke de Noailies, at pret> 
ent a Member of the French Academy, became 
her assidnons conacillor, frequently passing whole 
evenings with her alone, in literary convermtion 
andpalemal intimacr. 

Tne Coontem Duchitel was as madiv attached 
to the seductive child of Melpomene as her grand- 
lather had formerly been to Mdlle. Duchesnois. 
She BMde her take her place at Arqnentljr as 
possible at her table, or near her in her drawmg- 
room, while Count Duchitel, the minister, save 
the young ^nnomiatrs of the Tb^re-Fnin- 
^ais a rich and coquettish library, the shelves of 
which mpported only onr classical cMihd'mwnre^ 
and Books of Morality. 

There was never a meeting or literary t4U at 
the AbbayMox-Bois, at Mad. Bdeamier's, without 
Mdlle. Bachel, who soeoeeded in pleasing and 
enchanting P^^^^ *v**^ whmn near the aistin- 
gnished napman who, without fortune and no kmger 
possessing the charms of youth, was able to pre- 
serve her iDustrioot frienos, and who oollectea in 
a room in a convent the polite society of her tinw 
to speak of workt of wil or hear a chapter of the 
Jfiiiinie irOitfr«-rem*s, written the evening be- 
foro. The aotrsm astonished and delighted the 
little liteimrir church of the Abbajre-ana-Bois by 
her aire of cbastitv and mystic punty. 

At one of the hterary marines, which were of 
frequent occurrence at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, Ba- 
tUm had been requeetod by Mad. Bdcamier to 
reoito for M. de Chateaubriand, one or two scenes 
of the character of Praline in Pvipeuete. 



Hon eponx. sn nMunurt, m*a 1sIm4 ms lami^ns! 
Son ieiif • dont tss ben n— x vlwosnt ds bm ooovrirt 
ITa 4mSm las ymax, st hm Iss visnt (i*ouvriri 
Je von, > UAM, > cno« ! 

nnezpeeted 

annoonc^ 

Bdcamier, slighi- 

W embanjimed, *allow aw to Introduce to yon 

Jiadlle. Bachel, who was just engaged in a scene 



The ioene was interrapled by an 

visit; the Arohbisbop of ^ • • was 

* Menerfgnsnr/ said Madame Bdo 



of PbuDne, from iV|»uete, which she had kindly 



eoneented to reeite for ns.* 

•I shenH greatly dofdoro interrupting the floe 
veieeeef ConieUI%*noiiedtlie new-comer. 

From icrnples of dencary, however, Mdlle. Ba- 
ehel wonki not proceed with the part of FMiline 

■ '" lUasto 




beforo the prebte. She was unwilling 
likeaChristfauieoavert, */esMS,>WMif,iscroif/ 
and thus be guilty of a folsehood beforo a Minister 
of the Boman Catholio Choreh. 

•Ifyoo will allow me, Mnneejgnenr,* she mid, 
with tU BMst respectful good taste, • I will reeite 
some verme from SsrA«r,' thus, thanks to the work 
written by Bacine for the popne of St-Cyr, re- 
maining foithfol to the JewiArdKgion. 

When Mdlle. Bachel had emidmled, the aroh- 
bisbop eompOmeMed her in the wnimeit termst 
adiKng: 

• We, priesti of the Lord, do nol oAen enfaf tho 

inro of meeting gront artista I shall, bow- 

V have oi^^fen k twiee b MrBfo; I heard 

Mad. MaBbron at Fleronee. and 1 Ana ha Imiebl- 



ed to Mad. Bdcamier for having hf«nl Madlle. 
Bachel. To recita fine verses so brautifully, it is 
n e c es mt y to experieooe all the suntimeots they 
convev. 

Blalting the most charming cuHnuy, Maillle. Ba- 
chel rrplied, with downcast cyvs, but, at the same 
time, with assurance, 

* Moniisi|tiM»nr, j« emU ! * 

Tn ihw nni*xpected p«i«fureof iinriiirs,theyonn2r 
trtifft'fiienM dispUyed wit and propriety sufficient 
to entrance an archbishop. 

Her appearance used to create a sftnmtion in 
all public places. Whenever Hhe attended the sit- 
tinss of the Chamber of IXppoties, which she often 
dkl, like some great lady who took an interest in 
politics, the eyes of trtry one in that assembly of 
sages were attracted to her, the attention of the 
auditory being attracted even from the Illustrious 
orators whom she came to hear and study. 

How much intelligence and good taste were re- 
quisite for her to bear with propriety this sodden 
change from the most olisrure misery to all the in- 
toxicating pleasures of suocess— to the happy po- 
sition of the spoilt child of Fortune, of the faM- 
ionable world, and the public ! The same persons 
who, at a later period, exaggerated her foibles, 
and unsparingly accused her of unpardonable ex- 
cesses, only perceived in her, at the dawn of her 
celebrity, a heart perfectly innocent of all the 
bad sentiments and violent passkms which, it was 
said, she could so well pourtray, without experi- 
encing. The soccem that Mademoiselle Bachel 
achieved in the sakwne of the great, and the feel- 
ingsof partialit^r, full of tendernes", which she 
iuMiiredfin distinguisbed women and men of in- 



tellect and aiHioirements, can only be explained 
by the fact of her possessing good and rare quali- 
ties, peculiar, I will not my to an actress, but to a 
young girl, clever, amiable, and always mistress 
of herself. In this study of Madlle. Bachel I shall 
therefore, have to seek for and appreciate all the 
coquettish secrets of the seductive woman as well 
as all those of the artist of talent. Let us first 
studv the tn^ actress. 

Althouirh still very young, Madlle. Bachel was 
an okl artist when she went to the Thditre-Fran- 
9ais. She fint entered Choron's school, for the 
purpose of studying music Her intelligenea at- 
tracted the master^s attention. 

• What is your name, my dear?* asked Choron, 
whom school of religkws music was subsidlaed by 
the State under the Besloration. 

• SKaabeth Bachel.* 

*The naam of Elisabeth woohl not sound very 
well in the midst of our nioos Christian exereiseai 
You must call voorwlf Eliaa.* 

Already, at her eariy age, the Ibtaro tragedian 
possessed a contralto. 

• You will not find parts fittod for yoor voice 
anywhere but in the Italian sooros, I am afraklt 
my dear,' said Choron. 

An actor who had retired from the Tbditre- 
Fran^ais, whero he had never shone verv bril- 
liantlv, kept a school of derlanmtkw, and look 
Madlle. Bachel as a pupil at a very eariy i^e^ — 
He used to call her • his littlo diabie»M: 

Immediately provfcws to their tf^bnto, the pnpils 
of the Oonservnionr and of the various private 
schools like to pfaty beforo a certain public, with 
dresses and scenery, the parti they havesetoeled ; 
they call this: ^wimuer une pwtlt* The other 
parts aro confided to folbw-etudents who, however, 
if they insist upon ii, rsoelrofiir their services the 
moderalereeompenMef twofranos^ In her pov- 
erty, Madlle. B. was always rsady to lend her as- 
sistaacein these performances, which weroef frw- 
quent oc cnr rsnoe , and fin* two francs on eaeh oo- 
caskm she nsed to pby, with confidence and spirit, 
male or fomale eharocten, young bveri,soobrettes, 
or gtnad pri ests. Like Adnenne Leeouvrour, 
she became nsed to the boards from a very eariy 
age. If I am oorrectly infonned, she was en- 
ngad, and even created a /urore, at the ThdAtra- 
IfoKbra, nader the name of • the Uule Elisa.*— 
M. Foirson, who pot no £a FemMinne at the Thd- 
itro dtt Oymaan for her tf(^bnls, said, in his turn: 
•This nameef KUaa woukl not look very well 
InthebiHe; haro yon not got another r 
• My MUM b Bibabeth BMheL' 
«Ah, thai wflldol Baehell that Is a 



whk'h it is easy to rcfollcct and does not iN^rni 
fo everjrbody. In future vail yourself Kii*1ie 
Tlie clioi<*e of a namt* has mwh more to do wit 
suerem on the staae than fiennle think.' 

Soon aAerwi^ii, he advised her to enter Ufio 
a course of serious slwljr, and prophesied tliat sh 
wrMilil achieve great triumphs in trap*dy. Th 
ymttiji artist immetliatelv pliu*e<l herpiTr under th 
exriusive dircetimi of M. SsinMMi, profewor st th 
Coiisurvntory ami mtciriaire vX the TbdAtre-Frai 
9^it«^ Both tragic and fornic actresses hai-ejn 
variably sonitlit or ai*i*eptefl li*M>oiis and advic 
from some dramatie or literary relebrity. 

For my own part, I am certain that the know] 
edge and experienc*e of M. Samson opened a wid< 
field of rcsounres for tlie talent of Mdlle. Bachel 
she did not play a single character wiiliout r« 
hearsing it before him; but, while acknowledgiuj 
of what great use M. Samson might have been ^ 
the young tragedian, we must at the same time wk\ 
that only one Baehel ever imuod from the classe 
of the eminent professor. 

Aro the grand qualities of the Ilermione of 1 838 
which I will hero analyse, the fruit of art am 
study, or the fortunate result of natural gifts, in 
spiration, and superior intelligence ? 

I can afllnn, with cerlaintv, that Mdlle. Bache 
studies seriously her parts ; in the first pUce, sIm 
copies them all out herself, she ssarohes for am 
notn down the various ellhcto of situation, anc 
the lines tending to the delineatkm of the respeo 
tive parts, aAerwards composing and propanim 
with all the nice gradations of light and shaoe, eacl 
character as a whole. 

M. Samson nsed then frequently to advise thi 
adoption of effects that she had not prepared, del- 
icate shades that she bad neglected, ami * businesil 
that she had omitted ; he would comment upos 
her characters, give her the proper pitch, and 
point out to her their bearing and color. Thi 
good advi«*e of the master was never lost upon hk 
ready and intelligent pupil. 

Nature has em bwed Mdlle. Bachel with all tbi 
qualities necesmnr for finished executkm. Hei 
voice posmsses volume and power, it b susceptabli 
of extrmnely various infiectkms, and capable d 
expressing rage, without becoming screechy and 
knid. She has no defoct of pronunciatMNi« her lipi 
and mouth being most admirably formed iw 
a beautiful and perfect articuUtion. Between 
the end of her delicately shaped and ehararini 
little ear and the swell of her shoulder, the di» 
tfuce is most harmonious, imparting to all the 
mo v ements of her head elegance and dknhy. 
Her fignro b slim and supple, and a little above 
the ndddle sise. It has been said that, after bei 
rfdbnis after, in fact, her existance became a 
happy one, MdUe. Bachel grow a great deal, even 
when she was moro than twentv. Her feet and 
hands aro finely articubited, and her carriage noble 
and prond. Her ehest ahme b poor and narrow* 
Look at Mdlle. Bachel in society, in the mUst oi 
yonngand even most elegant women ; she standi 
out from them by the natural noblenem and dig- 
nity of her deportment^/ecessn jwfudr dm. It 
wouM be inuMMMble for her to make a m ovsmel , 
to fon into any poMtkm or atthoda, winch was nn- 
graoeful or awkward. She drapes henelf with 
marvelkMs art,and,on the stage, gives proof of dn 
intelligent study of antique statnaiy. 

Her trogfo physiognomy can exprom despair, 
hatrod, prnde, Irony and dbdaln--thM weapon 
which bm poweri'ul in the thentrieal as b the oror 

torical art* 

We aro not hero playing the part of * iiMrar 
and oonrtier; we aro dbcuming a qneirtoiiwhb 
equity and impartiality. We do not, therofaro, 
foar to aswrt that, by the foroe of her art, fooeui- 
atioa, and skill, Madlle. Bachel ■mkes up for an 
important quality In which she b deficmt A 
gMter amount of sensibibty m«ht folriv be ro- 
qnirod 4n some of her charaetan; she embnes her 
woids, her kmks, her gesturss, with lifoinjfta ai- 
pression of the vkdent pnssions, but her heart b 
IMS skilhid in poortroying tand er ne m and love. 
All her artistic talents frequently foil to riader 
the sotforings ol the souL In Mrnllle. Baeherb 
tngie acting the sufleringi of the soni often ba- 

suflSerings of the body; her ntternMa 

. 
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mm erkw, wliile W Mowi are airltattd and 
NiTQlpiYf*. It b thw tkat dhe refimenti an- 
i|M ^i*r and pafpMi |rrlot EttrytMng thai 
Nnvt from tho lN*art is said with grrater |inilbii- 
itjT ami mtnplifity ; tlia vokia akmn in tlio | i a w i i o n « 
ta ami nymfiatlH^lio interprvtrr of the Joys and 
le loHiin*ii of the «mL H was not withoat r eas o n 
Mht piKifilf* hiiirt* Maid of mors than one ipwat tragie 
)trsis: *8li« him tears in her Toice/ Champ- 
tssW, Aflrti*nne LeconTreor, ami Diirhrsnois, 
bmtsmhI nfnuiliilitjr.and It wsf more efpiH*iiiilx hjr 
mU electric ■f*tion that they exnteil and moved 
m public. IfadHe. Rachel aiitoniiihet, chams 
id movcii ttn, hy n style of ekrotio'i which it not 
eScicnt in «*ofrect intentions of grHodeur ; in her 
odieil spi^cfhcii she excites hop** of a commnni- 
\Avv ncHBiliiliry, of a profound filling of inwnril 
indemcw, but she often slops half wny. After 
liiing on, and as it wore, hohlinff >he andiem<e 
I a itate of breathless snmenM*, nhe leevei them 
ee fram nil illnsion, and, if not cold, nl least tren- 
ail and mrcne. Iler talent in such easi^s cap- 
vates the intelltfsence without |tratifying the heart : 
does not ficnetrate w fiur as that I 



A VtoBi Ma, ft h Mdt. 

(We tek« th« Mlowlaf Aeai ** Chrittio JobiiRtont,*' 
leof the RMMt aMiiel, witty and orlgltiel of raetnt Ro- 
Mi noveli (if to it can bs sallsd,b«inK in Ant alrooit 
fnnnie In it* t r mtmsnt) whish hm lo far wicepad IIm 
nice of our oagtr fSiinblMiwv. b not Lord T.*s 
etado e perToet typo and modol of tho vIoHn loloo 
MOB ono bonti to oftsn la tbs conosrt raom 7 b it 
n sbnnt ■• good w a i i u ndsiws d report upon tiM sab- 
ot mattor of tho whob of thorn, nmmitnff np all thoir 
leelHirftlM In alMOt a doion bans with tbo temnK by 
Itha to bcftln with f Ptay It ovtr on yonr piano, If 
m cannot hear it In yonr mind's oar, and »r« if it doeo 
H recall the whob lino of your old Tirtooio, I>gaafaif 
iqnaiataneet f] 



The secYAntB were em|doyed in putting away 
ehes into hamiiers. 
There was a calm silence. 
* Hem,** observed Sir Henry Tslbot 
••Eh?'' n*plied the Honoimble Ton Hither^ 
tgton. 

•• Mamma," aaid Hiss Tors, <« have yon brought 
ly work?* 
•• No, my dear.** 

« At a picnic,'* said Mr. Hitherhigton, «bnt 
the thing for somebody— aw— to do something? 
•^IpMlcn,** said Lady Barfanm, ••thers ban 
iderslanding ftsfireefi yon and Mr. Iltthcringlon. 
condemn you to turn him into RngKsh.** 
** Tea, I^ady Barbnm. 1*11 tell you, he means 
■do you mean anything Tom ? ** 
Hifk^rinffloft. •«Cart anybody goeai what I 



Laii9 Air&nm. '•Qness int yoorself, yon 

lat be soapected of being b the secret.* 

HUher. » What I mean b, that people sing a 

ng, or mn mees, or praaeh a sermon, or do 

mething funny at a me-nie,— aw— somebody 

lis np nad does nmrnthing.* 

LaJf Bar. Then perhaps Mim Ters, whose 

iging b fiMmms, will have the aompbuaBce to 

Mftons.* 

MIm Vert. •• I shonU be happy. Lady BBrfaar,a 

It I have not brought my muic.* 

XcN/y Bar. «• O, we are not critical; the sim- 

est air, or oven a frsgam n t of omloily ; the saa 

id the skv win be a bMlar aecompaniment than 

roadwood ever auMle.* 

Jftst V. •« I cant sing a note without boid^.* 

SrH. TbOet MYoarmmie b in yonrsoul— 

H at your flogenT ends.** 

tmilpmlem^foJMffBar. •« It b in her boid^, 

id not in her sooL* 

Imfjr JBnr. le lorrf tp$. «ThaB it has ehosea 

• better situation of the two.* 

ipe. •^Mbs Vers b to the ine art of muiic, 

hat the engrossovs are to the bbek art of kw ; 

all pUlteie through them withoat taving any 

diaMit; aad so the aMnie of the day 



iwmh Mbs Vere*s aand, but 
iiaMsvlf|faisBOWi.* Hobo 



Oowsi sae 



Tjidp B9t»^ fo henti/l ^ lasoloat ! aad taa rala 
duaca thinks ha b compliamatiag bar. 
/as. •• Perhaps Thlbot will eoma ta< 
Jie^b a addler.* 

Toi. •« An aamtaar of the tiolia.* 
Ins. «• It ball the sane thing.* 
Ladif Bar. «« I wbh it may prove an.' 





JMSss r. «• Beantiftil.* 

Jtri. viTt. ** Charming. 

lAAer. - 8aparb I * 

iptu **You are aware that good aiasie b a 
thing to be wedded to u namrt a l verse, shall I re- 
cite a bit of lioetfT to BMlch Talbot's straia?* 

iHiss V. ••0,ycal bow aire.* 

Im. (rhitaneaiig). •« A. B. C. D. E. F. O. H. 
J. J.K. L. M. N. O. P. Q. R a T. U. V. W. X 
y. Z. Y. X W. V. U.T.aO.K.M.L.K.J. 
L H. G. P. A. M. little p. little t.* 

lady Bar. •• Beaatilbl I SoMrbl Ipadeahal 
been taking Icsams oa the thinnag iastruaient,* 

Bitker. "^He has been jMrtfa aamagrt vulgar 




7W. ** Aad expects a papil of Hem to plqr 

mmtaaesi* 
Laip Bar. ^ What ara taaca. Sir Henry.* 
TaL ^ SoaMthiag I doat phiy , Lm ly Barbalm.* 
LadjfBar. ^I aa J ersi aa d yon; soawthiiig we 

ougat to MEa. 



4M.«Ihafaa iti aifa i laitialaatha—i » 
b yaarsi Iklboti if yaa eaa AMaa a taaa." 
M. •• A taae l»-af«7hady kaawa what" 
LadiBtr. ••Ataatkiataaa»thatbwkatyaa 




7bl.«0teaarasltb.« 

iuN^ Bar. ■* oo rsBSB , _^ ^^ 

oaadotwothiapatoaea; how eaalka ptipnaf 
HaneoadeamatMMraad kaowwhat it aMaaa 

A^^^A^MB^AMd^sam^a^^s^aBAB^b m ^ 

eoBiemuuianeousiy r 
/^. •• Is the dniikb«4oag b Dtr J^ fcwf i s ti ia, 

atuae?* 
LaihBar.^hkr 
ip».^Aad «ha aMMas of HaaM an th^ 



Ipn. ••Aad the •Ramfaai Aa^hmr mA Ike 
MiarMittaUe, aad AK Perdma ?* 

T0L - And Taakee Dnodto?* ^ _^ . 

LadwBar. ••Ho that «r Bmnr.who^Mtd 
himself oa hb igaoraaea, has a wite iaki ffar bs 

domiaioa.* 
Tai. «AllgoodvioRaplayanaoliktaM;tk^ 

ppsluda, not plajr tunes.* ... . 

/as. ««Then Heaven be thanked ffBr.oar bKad 
flddlefi. Too like synabies of sound ia aaasaaa- 
ing rotation, and you despba its ^mda^ f^ 
poses, its narrative feafs; carry oat year pnaapla» 
it wm show yoa where y«i ara. Bmr a dutf 
pallet for a pMturs, aad draam the alphabet b a 

^orfy Bar., fa AervsT/. -IsthbaiycoaBla Kch- 

ard?-^^ _ 

Uiiker. ««Mmd,Ipadea,yoaaraaamaofprop- 

erty,aad thers are suck tMagi as ewauasaoaa «s 
liffMtfJeo. 
TjulyBar. ••HbdefeacewiUbethathblHeads 

pronounce mm lUHiiie. 

Jpe. ««No; I shall sabpmaa Talbot's flddk 
croos^xamiaatioa will get aotMag oat of that 
but, do, re, mi, fa. 

ijodw Bar. •« Tes it<will; fi^ mi» rs, da* 

Thi. •« Violia, if you pkNum.* 

Larfjf Bar. •^ Ask Fidille's pnrdoa, directly. 
Sound &f fftlHlta it heard in the diiHmee. 

Tid. •* How lucky Ibr you, there are fiddles 
and tunes, and the natives yon nra said to ihvary 
why not join them.* 

Jpe. (Mkmakieheadmdemtdf). Midrsadto 
encounter another prslode.* 

HUher. ^QoneA haow yoa WouMlika it ; it 
b a wedding party— two saa moasteri have beaa 
united. The sailors aad fiskermea areallblae 
chub aad wash4eather gbves. 

OkaiiiBfa flaai QanaaA Kiaiaal lifarai 

The Ahie 2citodbV> (Leipsk;) has a letter fVom 
the baths of Laoea, whbh speahs of Rooaiai as 
among the visitors there in August *«Porahn^ 
time he has beeaia the saddest state of adad, the 
victhn of a ambacholy bordering upon mndness. 
He has had two such attacks before, only in not 
so intense a dagrse. It b aud to have been 
brought ea some aMmths ago ia Floraaee, where 
he lives, ia consequence of the purchase of a 
house and a deprsssion in the funds I As long 
ago as 1849, it seems that Bosiiai, a rich maa, 
piliag reats apoa reals, kaagiaed hnaasif ruiaad 
aad eame aear hisiag hb wits. To see him am- 
vmg skiwly aloag, accompanied hf hb wife aad 
dae acqnaiatance at the most, sileat, dowa ca s t , 
absorbed in himself, you wouM hardly suspect baa 
of beiag the creator of «• Teirand>« the Barher^** 
quite as little of being that jovkl bver of life that 
he b eonaao a ly described to be. Rossini's crsa- 
tiva power b aid, shortly belNe thb attack, to 
have shown no signs of decay. Bat hb haaltk b 
coaipletely shattered, aad hb Aiaads ara p r sp arad 
avaiy BMOMat ht tho worst* 

The piaaist KuMDWoaTH has arranged the 
grsat C major syaipheay of FaAira Sobubbbt 
mr tUFo piaaos with four kaadsi 
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The G«rlBiiiio National Mnaeiiiii in Nnromberg 
—a rniiqiw and magnifieent an«leitakin|r in its 
wajr,— ii to contain among other things a complete 
colleetion of old moncal inttrarnvntii, parti/ ori* 
ginab and partly exact copies. It alreadx has a 
sepanrte chamber illed with Middle Ago musical 
hntmaMntai which is to be matle m complete as 
possible. The Cologne Cathedral contains- vari- 
ooi instnimentt of the 19th centary carved in 
stone. 

LisST has been writing in the Neue Zeitnehrifl 
a series of articles about some of the modem ope- 
ras, SQcb as MitMimeUo^ La Damn Blanche, and 
finally the Aljmu und EMrtUa of Framx Schu- 
bert, a work composed in 1818, ten years before 
the composer's death, and brought out for the first 
time in 1854. Lisit doubts if it ever would have 
been popohur, and regaAs the present trial of it 
as a historical tribute to one of the greatest go- 
niotes ever devoted to music. lie thinks Schu- 
bert lem mocessfbl in his operM than in hit songs, 
throogh which, however, be has indirectly done 
an iflunense service to the dramatio muse. He 
says in conclusion : 

•« Schubert was a nature of the purest ring, full 
of BHurfow and vitality : he glows with the divine 
fire and was anointed with the chrysm of the 
spirit ; bat hb heavenly Muse, with gaae lost in 
tiM chrnds, loved best to wave the folds of lier 
aiura Bumtle over the etherial fields and woods 
and mountains, where she wandernd with capri- 
CMNie step, now pensive and now frolicsome, and 
took not naturally ti^the artificial path on which 
the dramatk: Muse glides cautiously about between 
side scenes and rows of lamps; his winged stro- 
phe felt itself ill at eaee amid the rattling of ma- 
ehineiy and wheels. He b rather to be compared 
to the mountain stream, thaC breaks loose from the 
breast of snowy summits and in downright, foam- 
ing eatameti wets the rocky sleep with thousand 
■aay-eolofed sparkling drops, than to the mi^ee- 
tie river, that waters the pbine and repeats the 
onafe of the cathedral in its mirror. He is and 
he eootinoeo great in Art, because in iC as in Na- 
tnre, graatneas, nobility and sublimity are not 
proportkmed to d im ensions, — ^beeaose its creations 
are not to be weig^hed and ^mseured Uke mercan- 
tile prodncti, but according to theee incorporeal 
bwa, whose mystery the human soul p oss e sses, 
withool beii« able to reveal it" 

BoBBBT SoHUMAinr.— Among the laiger 
oo mp es i tion e on wUeh be was employed just bo- 
tbre hie sicknees, a comic opera ie named, the 
text to which hm been efaibomted after Goethe'b 
«HeffMmiaiidDofOlhen'* by Horn, the poet to 
hie ••FEIgffim of the Rosa." The overture, in 
which the MwrMImM appears ae the leading 
theme, had been eempleled by Schomaan eome 
liiM siMOi— Hb ie alee eaid to have eommeneeil 
«he cempeeitimi of the eheweee in ScUllei^ 
*• Bride of Memlnar tha ovwtnra to which ap- 
peared two yeme siaee ae hie Op. 100^— The 
eemuits are <|nite eneooraging abont fho 
of UelMrflk Hb ie said to beeofhrfo- 
thathe ean i^am b«^ himself with een- 
peeitei (Mm JMseAr^, Sepb «.) 

Clasa SoBinif AMir ie to 
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Tbe Xiuieal Seaioii. 

To begin at home. The musical appetite in 
our good city, judging from what we hear in pri- 
vate on all sides, is waxing sharp and almost clam- 
orous, while the supplies seem backward. Octo- 
ber is over, and we have hail scarcely any con- 
certs and no operas. But patience. En gekt an ! 
Tbe hum of preparations, strong and manifold, 
may be heard by those who loiter evenings or af- 
ternoons about the music halls. The season opens 
rather later than usual, but so far at least ae con- 
certs are concerned, there soon will be no lack. 
Rehearsali are prof*eeding quite industriously 
among our societies, who seem destined to take 
the season into their own hands pretty much this 
time. We have had some peeps behind the cur- 
tain, and a taste of good things that bid fair to 
furnish forth full many a feast. 

The Music Hall on Sunday evening was busy 
as a bee-hive with rehearsals. Two separate Or- 
atorios, employing in the aggregate some 600 sing- 
ers, were reheaning at the same time in the great 
hall and the lecture room below. The former 
was a rehearsal with orchestra by the MaiTDKLa- 
soHSf Choral Socirtt. The piece was the 
(to us) new oratorio by Lindpaintner, called the 
•• Widow of Nain,** a short piece of its kind, 
which, with other seksctions b to be publicly pro- 
duced in the same pUce on the 6th of next month. 
Tbe conductor b Mr. IL Eckiiardt, a good mu- 
sician, who has had experience in thb kind in 
Germany, and whose leadership of the Ute ** Sax- 
onia Band," and more recent snccem in making so 
nice a thing out of the little orchestra at the Mu- 
seum, b guaranty that he will marshal hb forces 
to some purpose. The choir, numerous, young 
and ambitRMM, full of A«sh voices, and unusually 
afBctent ia the feamle parts, b under the special 
training and instruction of a chorue-master, Mr. 
J. (^ Wbthkrrrr. Thb gentleman, a fovorite 
singer in our oratorios some twelve years back, has 
smce, by his studies in the Rojrat Academy and 
seven years residence in London, made himself 
a master of hb profession, both ae teacher and as 
singer. Hb vocal talent will be employed in the 
Bolosof thb oratorio: and ftom the little that we 
heard hi the rehearml it was evident that here 
was a baritone voice of rare power and beauty, 
and 9iyU^ such ae has been ahaost always want* 
ing in our ham singers. The other eoto singers, 
(whose namee will be fboad m the annooneemeat,) 
are among the best avaibblo. The oreheetra b 
composed of thirty-eix instnuaente led by Mr. 
Sues. Tbe ofganbt b Mr. W. R. BAaoocK, 
oae of our yoang native musiciaae who bee net, 
we believe, studied abroad, hot who for all that 
b oae of the most high-timed, classical and able 



Of the moeie of tha ««Widow of Nala," wo 
aia aot prepared to epeak, after a siaglehear- 
lag of eoBW fbgawats ia the adddia of fha work. 
We shooU Jadga that it woahi prove pleaeiag 
aadpopobr, although aot great or origiaaL For- 
tioae eeeamd estremdiy overiadea with braes, ia 
tha osoet awdera e^ b whfeh we trust the pei^ 
wili aot too fiv h ams r the iateatioa*of 
nurteeoaaded Kka Weber, ia their 

efa 



softer character, one song especially, sounded foi 
all the world as if you were listening to Ilaydn^ 
and to a new version of ^ With verdure clad."— 
But these are first and fragmentary imprcmiiona 
Two performances of thb are to be ibiloweil, al 
Christmas time, by the ** Messiah,** and after that, 
" Elijah.- 

Stcpping down into the lower hall we found 
circle above circle of eagerly interested Haxdkl 
and HATDSf-ers, glancing from their books down 
to the centre where stood thoir inspiriting but 
exacting conductor, Carl ZRRRAnsf, and where 
Mr. MuLLKR*s piano acromp.iniment lent a sure 
support, as they broke ground in some of the 
most difficult choruses of Mendelssohn's ** Elijah," 
which occupies the foregrounil in their winter's 
programme, and will be pfodnced wveral Sun- 
day evenings in suc*cemion, after the middle o( 
November. Quite a cot y, sociable ** little sing " 
they seemed to be having there, two or three 
hundred of them, with half aa many sympathetic 
Ibteners. From the great halt above was only 
heard through the ceiling, in the pauses, the dull 
grumbling of the double-basses, or at times a 
winding far-off note of a French horn, most 
penetrating of all sounds. Of the orchestra, to 
come in when the vocal forces shall have got 
thoroughly drilled into their parts, and co m posed 
of thirty ex-Germanians and others, we have bo- 
foro spoken. We understand there b a chance 
that Mim Louisa Ptsi b, of the English opera 
troupe now in New York; and ao distinguished ia 
the oratorios in England, may he engaged for 
some of the miecelUneous concerto of the H. and 
H. We think «« Elijah " b entitled to the fuU 
advantage of all extra talent that may be avail- 
able. For the more popuUr kind of bait Ros- 
sini's •« Moses in Egypt" abo dangles in prospect 
The •« Messiah** will he given on Chrbtmas Eve, 
ami there b promise of a part (why not the 
whole? at least the choruses) of Handel's •• Israel 
in Egypt," besides the ** Creation,'* te., te.— On 
the whole, the •« thirty-ninth season " of the •« oki 
Handel and Hajrdn** premises to be a rich one. 

Every Monday evening the Mendelssohn 
Choral Society hold their chorns studies in Co- 
chituate Hall ; and every Monday evening aleo, 
in the Meionaoai the Mosioal Educatiov So- 
cirtt are baiily pursuing Omt rehearsals, under 
the condnotorship of Herr AuauaT KaRiaa- 
iffAm. They too will doobtlem soon let thean 
selves be heard frees. — So much fbr oralorioe. 

Now fbr orchestra, great iastraawatal music, 
sympheaiee, aad so forth. The Musm Hall riagi 
abo with Cleir notes of preparatiea. Oa Mon- 
day afteraeoa wo had the pleaeare of sitting for 
half an hear ia that delightful pbee, whose very 
walb are eloqooat with muebal asHKiatkma, and 
lieteniag to tbe first rehearml of the new Muai- 
OAL Fuwa Oroheetra. They begin heroically— 
Beethovoa'e •« Heroie " Symphoay (the oae h 
often heanl here hitherto of the whole aine) 
the eal^eet of their study, to be fiuthfutly aad 
ftaqaeady reenmed, in preparatiea for the firrt 
eoaoert The amlerM of the hand bee beea al* 
ready etated; it b fhr soperior to aay that tha 
Mueical Fnad, or any other Boston oreheet^^ 
beea able to eellect befiwa. Mr. Suob 
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tm, tlie evphonjr of tho whoti mtH, conmeiiclt 
ttfelf At once at hr puperior, fiur man nwictl 
and true and vital, than wv bava had in fomer 
jreani. The bodjr of firwt Tioltn* b wtry line, and 
the horns (thrre of them, taxed quite severely in 
MNne p as s aj tc s of that srniphony)« *p*ke oat with 
a promptneM ami prerisimi and purity of into- 
nation, that only reminded one hy contract of old 
timiv. Tlie so(*iety rfiMni'line to n^sumo the paft 
years^ fanliion of afVcmoon ** PuMie Rcheamals." 
ruhlic Tfh^arnah were always an ahsonlity, a 
misnomer aUo«*cther. But cheap aOemoon, free 
and easy eonrfrtf, such as the Geitnanians pive, 
with a plentiAd snpply of the best s}*mphonies 
and orertnrps, we cannot hut think every way 
desirable. It is feared that they injure the regii* 
Ur erening concerts by makin;; fnx*at oppor- 
tunities too common. We reason difTercntly. 
This may be the case with regani to light music, 
to the ^'nine days* wonden " of viHuosity, solo- 
tinfting and playing, Ac., where curiosity and not 
muMcal taste is appealed to; bnt with nympho- 
nies, with the rtenml clasncs and masterworfcs of 
genius, it is the frequent hearing only, that can 
ever make the masN^s fove them ; here the appe- 
tite bnt grows by what it feeds on ; the more one 
hears the more one loves and bugs to hear. Ke- 
dnee the opfiortunities of hearing any given sym- 
phony of Beethoven to the one or two in a year, 
when it takes its turn m a rnhscription concert, 
and you at the same ttmc n*duc4) the chances of 
appnn'iatod awlltors enough to nwke it«pay that 
imni or twice. 

We hope the government of tlie Musical Fund 
will reconsider this matter seriously, liefore crush- 
ing out this bright hope of so many musii'-loving 
yotttlw and mniilens? (What if mnuc of them tfo 
bve fun, flirtatiou, $u:^ better ? Tliere is the nat- 
wral lifb and there is the mwiicftl life, and by fre- 
quent exposure to good music does the former get 
converted to the latter*) Tliroe things are wan^> 
ed : rcheanals (private) for the schooling of the 
oeehestra; afternoon informal performances, for 
the schooling of the public ; and carefully arrang- 
ed evening fl*onccrts, in the highest sense (A the 
farm, to exhiliit tlie results of both kinds of school* 

IBg. 

In Uh« meantime, we are encouraged to hope 
thai the select oitrhestra, which Mr. Zrkkaiin 
has oi3pwiacd for the Ilandol an«l Ilaydn Orato- 
rioB, will era long try the experimvnt, and teat the 
demand for eheap ahemoon symphony concerts. 

Of Chamber Coneerti we have already sur- 
veyed the prospect so lar as it has come out from 
the mists of uncertainty,' and reported thereon in 
mir number before the h^t. We may menthm 
also that onr suggestion of stated aftenioon oppor- 
tnnities of bearing the true styles of Organ Mu- 
sic, taking advantage of the noble organ in the 
Th>moni Temph;, is in % fair way to be improved 
by Mr. Willcox, with the aid of other sterlmg or- 
fanirti. There is no branch of niusi<*al culture 
whieh stands so much in need of furtherance 
aoMMg na; no high form of musical An with 
wbieh the publk* are in hH so unfamiliar as good 
or^an mnspc. And in this coiinc<'tion let us siig- 
geslv that through the medium of our clioral mci- 
•del, or SBMdIer select choirs, it is quite time that 
Mother of the greatest forms of musical Art« now 
only enhivated in little in nmll cluba and ciirles 
or kmomu in Catholie churches, shook! be omde to 
yiaU in bannties, its grandeurs and its inspira- 
to the gaMral enltnre and enjoyment. We 



mean the noble Masses of Ilaydn, Moxart, BeeU 
boven, Cherubini, as well aa of the okler and a»> 
verer masters. There is no great voeal mosie in 
itself so faai*inating; and we even suspect that, 
once made familiar, it wimiM prove more attractive, 
Latin text and all, than any Knglish Oratorio af- 
ter the three or four greatest. 

All that we have thus far noticed comes proper^ 
ly umler the head of dwnical mnsie ; and it ii a 
striking and encouraging fact, tliat when we come 
to hiok around for the other side, the okl meilley 
portkm of the prospect, which once occupied the 
largi'r half of the circle of vision, looking so irre- 
chiimaMe, we find it not only shrunk, but entirely 
under the mists. Of mincellaniHMis, virtuoso, solo, 
atl captamium concerts, we doubt not there will be 
enough ; yet we nowhere diiH'em the dust of their 
soImI columns advancing, as in past years, to occu- 
py the winter ; tlieir vinits now are rather of the 
Cossack kind; hovering at safe distance they 
watch their opportunities to make brief innoads. 

But what of Oprra ? That qnestion we must 
try to answer next week, by which time also we 
may hope new light will tlawn. 
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HowMAMT CifoRirs SiKOKRS ?— >Whsn wsoonslder 
how msny voices srs employed In our thrss Orstorio 
noeletiss, and how uMiiy iA\mn hsvs lied sums mssom 
of the Mime prsotlce during the Isnt yesn, we thiuk it 
would be Mife to My tlist Huston at this prsssnt tine 
oiintsiiHi St loMt e tkeumml pertom, rumlliar with ind 
•bis to beer their pert crsdilNbly, et a mcanent's notice, 
bi tbs cboruMfs of llanders ** Msmileh.*' 



Mn. Jamrs C. D. I'ARRKn.— 'We srs moo to hsvs the 
pleasurs of tsuring mors rriiits of young isitive talsnt 
riponsd under Euni|min ealturs. Mr rsiker,one of the 
iiHwt ssniSMt, in<Ml«nt Mnd mimlelnii-lllie of our young 
towtmnen wIh • Itnve bsen stiidrlny In Germany, simI who 
let'ums to nil sit ocomiipli»he«l oompoter and perfurmor 
of the ohuwicnl ncIkhiI of piano ami oigan misiie, pro- 
poitm to give a •uinki in the Mexsr*. Chlckerina'ii aaloea 
on the evenina «»f ThnrMlay, Nov. erh, aiwiftteil b? the 
Qttintc>tte Club. Mr. !*.*• qnlet tauten do not Incline hiui 
to enter the ii»t4 as a concert plNveri bnt \n SMumlng 
the prufwaioii uf a tenclter in bin notlTO place, he very 
naiursll}' takei thi* motle of maktna his artlntie quslUI- 
estloiia known. Hw many fHendu have known how tru- 
ly he hsftal way* lovnl and wermk bin Art, and have been 
awaiting some such oecaskMi for a fln»t taste of hte quali- 
ty. 

Mn. WicniBRnBa's *« Evening with the Great Mas- 
ters'* we ars norty to ssy, did not sttraet that audience 
which his aceoropiiAbmsntis both an a dineoumer about 
music and mn«icians and ati a iiinger, gave him a Ju«t 
light to expect. ' Vet tho«e who iSMif m> fortunate at to 
be pressnt wers hiahiy gmtifled with what wan leUd and 
what sraa sung of oratorios. Mr. W. In perhapnour UMSit 
artintie native nude voe«lliit, and with his wann, elantle, 
*loa*na baas volee lias mrs power of itln*tmtbig and 
vitalising hla compariisKis of the ma»ter« of MNig. We 
liope that Hom^tim^ thi« wint<>r, (hy Mili<ierlption, per- 
,haps) he mar be indofed to gire hKi whole ronme of 
thrae leetnre* in thin city, including the subjects of Ope- 
ra and National MeMv, a« witll iidof Oratorio. 



At Last !— We are happy to announce that the 
long expected statue of Beetfioven, for the Boston 
Music Hall, the work of our Ameriran sculptor, 
CnAwroRO, the gift of our muniral townsman, C.C. 
PsBKixa, has been cast in hronse at Munich. We 
learn that the anist has evrry reanoa to be happy In 
hb work. He has done it roe asiu#v, and It meeu the 
approbation of the lie<»t Judges In Europe, who pro- • 
Upunre it much Mi|ierior to the Bonn statne. It is 
not 10 occupy the niche, at flm designed, above the 
upper bakony in the wall opposite the stage \ but 
will probably ftont the aodience from a Ugh cenoral 
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The Fnreat Tones the Koet EffeotiTe. 

(We tnntlBte [be roDowing from nn InatraclWe Mr[e« 
ot " Acotutictl Letten," bj Ricliard Poh],<n [be L«ipeic 
A'CM ZnOcAT^^iir jWiint.] 

The propagation of gouod, botli aa regards in- 
tensity and area, u waiiderfull/ influenced by Iht 
purUy of the tone: — a qunlily to frequently 

neglected by eiogors and by instruroentists, in 
favor of dazzling virtuosity or mere rude strength 
of tone. Many seem not suOicienlly avare how 
importune a part ia played, both in the a^stlielica 
and tho physics of tones, by purify of lone, that is, 
by the greatest regularity and uniformity in it« 
vibrations ; otherwise they would certainly expend 
more pains upon a property as beautiful iu itself 
as it Is most fruitful in ita oHocts. 

We have already remarked that, I^e purer a 
tone, the more beautiful and positive vill be its 
color (Klangfarbe), Wo have alao founfl that 
the purer a tone, the more dUlincI its improanon ; 
and we bave now to learn tliat, the purer a tone, 
the vxakcT it may be and yet operate on the ear 
with the tame inlensUi/ at a tone (bat is atrongor 
but less pure. More good results combined could 
scarcely bo dcxirod from one soatee; and one 
would think, eince the throe futidamenlal condi- 
tions of good singing arc beauty In the formation 
of tones, clearness of expression, and moderation 
in tho means, that all eingcis would strive to ac- 
quire those qualities by following tho way of 
purity ! But, how many singers are there who 
sing puitily ? Since purity of tone depends on 
uniformity and unity in the vibrations, it is poesi- 
bio to perceive the faintest agitations, if tbey 
repeat tbenuelvcs in perfcctlj' regular sequence 
and so sum Uiccniielves up to a perceptible cITcet 
The tone of tho boatswain's whistle is heard 
through tho creaking of joists, through the 
Huttering of sails, tho roar of waves and the 
howling storm ! In the greatest noise and thunder 
of battle are hcotd tho signals of the horns and 
trumpets. For, although rimultancously excited 
by a thousand tones and noises in irre/fular suc- 
ce^ision, still tho ear remains more susceptiblo for 
Iho steady recurrence of much weaker impulses, 
which Huccced each other at equal inlerval*. 

For the same cause, ibe Itusuan horn music— 
confessedly the type of perfectly pure instru- 
mental music, because every instrument is tuned 
to only one tone, and in this is tuned perfectly 
pwe — is heard at the distance of nearly a long 
German mile (Gj. English miles) ; other instru- 



mental music, under particularly favorable nr- 
cunistances, is heard at the farthest but a short 
German mile (3^ English miles) ; whereas you 
may hear the marching of a company of soldiers, 
which is always rhythmical and cnei^ctic, only 
2000 feet at the farthest. The trampling of a 
squadronof cavalry on tho walk is heard only 1800 
feet, but regular ^lop 2G0O feet. 

Entirely similar observations may be made with 
fire arms. Tlicre is no doubt at all which girea 
the purer, stronger and more far-reaching sound : 
the discharge of a six-poundcr or a salvo of Si(ty 
muskets. The quantity of powder fired is in both 
cases tlie same, but the fifty men do not press the 
trigger with perfect Bimultsneou^nea^ tho operv 
tion of their fingers is neither concentrated in time 
DOT space, and the consequence is, that the eflbct 
of the cannon is much more intense. On the 
contrary, a well-maintained firing in file, in which 
each firee immediately aller his next man, is fat 
more perceptible to the ear, than the simultanooos 
pbtoon firing of the same number of guns ; since 
Iho platoon Gro is always only an irregular and 
not a precisely simultaneous crack ; whereas in 
the other case blow follows blow with rhythmic 
regularity. Most completely was (his witiicssoc 
in the parade filing of the French under Napoleon 
known by the name of feu roulant. The trot^ 
were trained to fire bo quick and regularly ont 
after tho other, that blow followed blow, and thi 
salute made an impression as if tone swiftly fol 
lowed tone In drawing the hand over the key boon 
of a piano. This rolling Jire, therefore, was com 
parable in its regularili/ to Che Russian horn mua 
in its ptirity, and produced, like this, Telativd_ 
the greatest ofTccL 

The applications of all this to music are sell 
evident. A purely tuned tympanum rings cleori 
and distinctly out through twoDty drums ; on 
pure solo voice penetrates through a whole chd 
of singers; one pure solo violin sounds throug 
tlio jrholo accompanyingorchestra; it is thercfoi 
relatively stronger, that is, more perceptiblo, mof 
sensible to our car. 

Of absolute strength it is not here tho qucsti<M 
since it is a well-known fact tJiat by cxccssif 
strength a tone is overdone, i. o. becomes impup 
When singers with weak vmccs sing in lai^ 
theatres, they almost invariably over-reach tl 
tone. Tbey scream, iu order to be heard, an 
the whole effect is that they nng tremulously an 
moke tho tone impure I So eveiy wind instr 
meat may, by bbwing too hard, be driven tofal 
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tones. String instruments, especially steel strings 
on pianos or harps, are liable to the same thing. 
If they are struck too violently, the string begins 
to make not only transverse, but also longitudinal 
vibrations ; these vibrations are not uniform, the 
tone becomes impure and therefore without reso- 
nance, indistinct, and relatively less strong than a 
more moderate but purer tone. If all the piano- 
forte drummers would but consider that ! 

With the harp it is a well-known fact, that its 
piano and mezzo forte is finer than the forte and 
fortissimo. The consequence is that the harp is 
much more resonant in smaller rooms, than in a 
concert hall or as an orchestra instrument. For 
in the latter cases the player is compelled to at- 
tack the instrument more energetically and there- 
fore overdo the matter, so that the strings-lose the 
beautiful regularity of their entirely free vibra- 
tions, and this absolutely most beautiful tone 
among all string instruments becomes feebly reso- 
nant and choked. We know of famous violins of 
famous concert mastei-s, which under the heavy 
stroke of the bow no longer sing, but scream and 
groan. The tone is gone — since the greatest in- 
tensity was sought by means of strong bowing, 
whereas precisely the reverse is the result, and 
not only the beauty and but even the strength of 
the pure sound is lost. 

Orchestras especially are very apt to sin against 
this law of strength in unity and purity. — Here 
too it must be considered that, under equal excit- 
ing force, the high tones are always more percep- 
tible than the low ones, and the clear tones more 
so than the dull ones. For the higher tones, (as 
is known from Savart's experiments with the 
Syren) require less intensity in the exciting power' 
in order to be heard. According it never would 
occur to any chapel-master, to man the piccolo 
flute with more strength than the low wooden 
wind instruments, whilst even celebrated directors 
find nothing laughable in placing only one man 
on the harp part in an orchestra of about sixty 
men ! And yet every one woi^ld laugh if only 
one viola and violoncello should be set against 
twenty-four first and second violins I 

In Choruses the Soprano is almost always too 
strong, the Alto almost always too weak. It is 
not to be presumed that the ladies on the Alto 
develop less activity of lungs, than the Soprano 
voices ; but they sing deeper, they are commonly 
fewer in number, they overstrain themselves, sing 
impure or hum, and the choral effect is disturbed. 
To proceed according to the right principle, the 
Alto voices should always out-number the Soprano, 
and the viola should be manned at least as strong 
as the first violin part Experience teaches, that 
in the solo vocal quartet, as in the string quartet, 
the highest voice, if not reined in with great dis- 
cretion, almost always covers up the other voices, 
simply because it is ihe highest. Only the Basso 
or the violoncellist escape being covered up, since 
they develop more intensity of lungs or bow. 
The tenor either screams, or he is asthmatic or 
fat ; — ^in all these cases there is a loss of strength 
and purity, and the consequence is, that in Austra- 
lia and California great lumps of gold are far 
more frequent, than good tenors are in Europe, 
so that with us the first tenors are literally worth 
their weight in gold 1 

That the brass almost always cover up the string 
instruments, is too well known. Hence thought- 
ful instrumental composers are in the habit latterly 
of indicating in their scores the number of per- 



formers on each part ; a direetlon, alas 1 which is 
almost never followed, so that the eflccts are 
naturally lost. The vibrating column of air in a 
brass tube requires much more expenditure of 
strength to set it in motion, than the vibrating 
strings of the string instruments, with the excep- 
tion of the double-basses, which, in proportion to 
the weakness of their number, are more liable to 
growl (" rumpeln ") instead of ringing out in pure, 
clear tones. That one trumpet can out-sound all 
the violins, or one bombardoon all the double- 
basses, follows very plainly from the intensity of 
the manner of setting it to vibrating ; and yet we 
almost always find the same disproportion in the 
manning of an orchestra. To be sure, thes^ 
requisitions are not always practicable ; but then 
the brass should be as much subdued in tone as 
possible ; and frequently there is no obstacle but 
custom or convenience in the way of a reform. 
To double the kettle drums, which as instruments 
of percussion operate still more intensely than 
wind insti-uments, would scarcely suggest itself; 
but should it happen (as in the Dresden Palm 
Sunday concerts in the opera house), then the 
flutes should be at least quadrupled, instead of 
doubled. 

[To be contiDued.] 



The Eook Eoncerts. 

[They have funny concerts and a funnier musical 
critic in the city of Troy, N. Y. The following, from the 
Troy DaUy Budget^ is worthy of Punch or Thackeray ; 
and like the satirical sketches of those moralists, it admits 
of a pretty wide application. We are sorry to have to 
abridge it at nil.] 

Last Friday evening it was our fortune to be 
present at a Konc'crt at the Female Sci)iinary by 
the Kooks — spelt, you will observe, with a K. 
There is an old proverb that " too many cooks 
spoil the broth " — whether this be true or not, we 
have no means of knowing, but we are fully pre- 
pared to say that too many Kooks kan make a 
Koncert a komnlete bore. 

Besides the Kook Family, a Signorina Yalen- 
tini. Prima Donna of the Theatres of Milan, 
Turin and Venice was announced to appear. 
And she did ! If she was ever Prima Donna at 
the Theatres above mentioned, all we have to say 
is, they must have been pretty short of timber. 
A morning paper yesterday pronounced compli- 
ments on this oignorina that would make Sontag 
blush — but we will venture that she did nothing 
of the sort Master Kook, likewise, was compared 
to Herz, Thalberg, De Meyer, and what not. 
This sort of thing is abommable. Our goi^ 
rises at it. 

Had not these persons given a pair of additional 
concerts, we should not nave felt called upon to 
notice this stupendous humbug. We went on 
Monday evening to hear them, merely for the in- 
nocent amusement which it afforded — and we 
found plenty of it. By dint of specious pro-, 
crammes scattered over the city, bragging and 
disgusting pufiery, an audience of perhaps two 
hundred was collected at Harmony Hall. 

Master Sebastian Kook opened the concert in 
the same way as before — namely, hy^ playing a 
Fantasia by Herz — ^and to do him justice, ne 
played it very well. Indeed, his playing is the 
only endurable feature in the whole aflair from 
beginning to end. He plays with a good deal of 
facility and no inconsiderable degree of taste — as 
well, perhaps, but certainly not better, than many 
children of his age who have not set themselves 
up as prodigies. We feel inclined to give him all 
the praise he deserves, but it is not in our heart 
to say that we consider him terribly prodigious. 

After him came the Fat Woman — no, we were 
thinking of something else — but Signorina Valen- 
tini as she calls herself, and a very pretty name 
she has too. Her appearance created a sensation ; 
we think it would do that almost anywhere. She 



is an apoplectic-looking female — florid and flabby 
— adipose and able-bodied, and not calculated to 
inspire in the beholder a very exalted idea of her 
promise as an interpreter of the poetical, roman- 
tic or spiritual music. She would sooner suggest 
the idea of Bacchus in petticoats in a fit of absence 
of mind. In yesterday's programme we perceive 
she is called the " Italian Lark " — heaven forgive 
her godfather ! Had she been dubbed the " Dutch 
Owl," no one we dare say would have deemed 
the soubriquet at all inappropriate. 

She " threw herself," to use the language of 
Young America, into "Casta Diva," that inevitable 
and everlasting rock on which every singer, good 
or bad, feels bound to split. But it has no such 
effect on her — although her audience was ready 
to split — with laughter. She electrified the house. 
Somebody in a morning paper says that he thinks 
the Oleaginous Lady's " Casta Diva " is better 
than Jenny Lind's I Perhaps it is — every one to 
his taste — there may be persons who prefer the 
screech of a peacock to tne thrilling warble of a 
nightingale. 

" The Warrior's Banner," came next on the 
catalogue of musical sweetmeats, and it was given 
by Master Louis Kook, a little Stunner of only 
nine years old — at least that is the age put down 
in the bills. This Warrior's Bannermay oea very 
good thing in its way, but in Mr. Kook's way it 
was almost anything else. It would be no very 
easy matter to say exactly what it was, it was so 
near indescribable — but as near as we could get 
at it, it was a frantic aflair — and with regard to 
tone of voice, as androg^'nous and epicene a pei^ 
formancc in the way ofa noise as we have heard 
for many a day. 

The truth is, the.se infantile phenomena are 
nothing^but another name for bores. From the 
Infant Drummer to this last infliction in the shape 
of Louis Kook Talways excepting Paul Jullien) 
all these youthful prodigies in our opinion are un- 
mitigated gags. We hear their eflbrts with the 
same sensations that we experience in seeing a 
juggler swallow a swoixi — we wonder a little, out 
we shudder a great deal more as cold chills chase 
each other like streaks of chain-lightning down 
the spinal column. How often have we been 
compelled to li. ten in admiring horror as some 
misguided mother ti*otted out her precocious off*- 
spring to display their musical or elocutionary 
accomplishments. On such occasions we sufier 
the nervous tremor of one about to undergo a 
surgical operation — we resign ourselves to our 
fate and sigh for a pocket handkerchief saturated 
with chloroform. " With sad civility " we endure 
the ordeal, setting our teeth and clenching hands 
— we perhaps feel called upon to mutter a salvo of 
grim praise while our mental aspirations aim at a 
consignment of the little dears to the bottom of 
the £ed Sea. And so it is generally, we appre- 
hend, with the lon^ suffering, patient and good- 
natured victims of infantile music. 

It is said that Dr. Johnson used to relieve him- 
self of these juvenile tormentors by refusing to 
hear the songs they could sing or the verses they 
could recite. On one occasion, however, he was 
persuaded by a fond parent to listen to his two 
children repeat Gray's Elegy ; the father wishing 
to have them take alternate verses, that the doc- 
tor mi^ht judge which had the happiest cadence. 
"No sir," said the doctor, *' let the brats speak 
their verses both at once ; they will make more 
noise, and it will be sooner over." 
' " Coming through the Rye," by Miss Louisa 
Kook, a seven year old, next claimed attention. 
She forgot the words once or twice, and when 
she remembered them, she " took no note of time" 
any more than Adam did when conversing with 
Eve in the garden of Eden, for the Obese Lark, 
who played the accompaniment, had much ado to 
keep within gun shot of the child as she elbowed 
her way through the Rye. She got through, 
though, and we were glad of it ; it seemed bar- 
barous to force such a pretty child to torment 
herself and others by such an unnatural and un- 
congenial display, when she might be a real 
blessing to mothers, by revolving in her proper 
sphere — ^the nursery. 

The "Happy Birdling," ejaculated by the 
Dropsical Donna, was the next draft on our en- 
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thusiasm. — To say that it was unique is not saying 
more than is true. 

It is hardly worth while to break a fly upon the 
wheel, but the humbuggery of these people has 
been so ofTensivc that we cannot pass their efforts 
in silence. 

Young Louis is announced in a separate para- 
graph in the programme, and in small capitals, 
*• Ah he is thk boy for bewitching them, 
and making your sides ache with laughter.*' 
" Them" we suppose rcl'ei*3 to the softer sex — for 
we are sure no masculine being in bis senses could 
be bewitched by such a pitiable exhibition of abor- 
tive straining as was displa^-ed by this Master 
Louis. We feci soiTy for him, and have felt so 
ever since last Friday evening — our pity has pre- 
vented until this time any expression of opinion 
upon his merits. As he was fore-ordained to be- 
witch, he sung a song called " I'm the boy for be- 
witching *em" — labeled "comic" on the pro- 
gramme — but how or where we racked our brain 
m vain to discover. Like the frogs in the fable 
who were stoned to death, we could say, ** it may 
be sport to you, but it is death to us." We have 
no recollection of ever before feeling so melan- 
choly under the infliction of a comic song. As to 
voice, the poor little fellow had none at all — he 
writhed ana yelled like one in pain — at first he 
seemed to have a colic — ^but suosequent observa- 
tion satisfied us that he was tr}'ing to burst a blood 
vessel or to split his thorax. 

There had been some tittering, not to say hig- 
gling, at several previous musical revelations, but 
now every face was as gloomy as the Dead March 
in Saul. We firmly believe the ladies (especially 
those at the Seminary) were all more or less 
affected. It was certainly most lugubriously 
laughable — postively, the most lachrymose of 
funny songs. 

The probability is, that the boy's guardians 
have committed an error ; he is n*t the ** Boy for 
bewitching 'em" — ^at least not just now. He 
should lie by a few years to cultivate his seductive 
powers ; he should permit them to ripen some- 
where near maturity, before he should venture 
with any confidence of saccess into the enterprise 
of fascinating the fair. 

As to Master Sebastian, his piano-forte perform- 
ance, as we have said before, is very well — nav, it 
is more than respectable. But neither his play- 
ins, nor any body's else could survive the neutra- 
lizing tendency of such coadjutors. This Signer - 
ina bears about the same relation to him m the 
way of benefit that a mill-stone would to a ship- 
wrecked man in want of a life-preserver. We 
advise him to let her ^, and tell his little brother 
and sister to retire with all possible de8])atch into 
the shade. 

With respect to his own endeavors, let him not 
attempt too much. He should lay aside at pre- 
sent his ambition of appearing as a composer, and 
practice diligently the works of others who have 
gone before him, and who have written much bet- 
ter than he ever will. If he must give Yankee 
Doodle with the variations, let him rather follow 
Herz, Wallace, DeMeyer, JuUien, or the five 
hundred others of less note who have worked up- 
on this theme and twisted it into every conceiva- 
ble form, than endeavor to please the public with 
his own crude compositions on it, which, in our 
humble opinion boar very faint afiinity to the or- 
iginal, plain, patriotic Doodle. 




Yankee Doodle. 

[** Yankee Doodle*' literature ought to bo at a premi- 
um while Jullien is about. We saved the following from 
a country paper some time since.] 

Watson, in his " Occurences of the war of Inde- 
pendence," says — This tune, so celebrated as a 
national air of the revolution, has an origin almost 
unknown to the mass of the people of the present 
day. An aged and respectable lady, bom in 
Kew England, told me she remembered it well, 
long before the Revolution, under another name. 
It was then univerEallv called ^* Lady Fisher," and 
was a favorite New England jig. It was then the 
practice with it, as wiSi *' Yankee Doodle" now, 
to sing it, with various impromptu verses — such 
as: 



For Dwigbt'B JoaraaX of Mucic. 
MY SPIRIT BRIDE. 

AFTER THE GERMAlf. 
L 

Silently walk I by the searside, when the waves are 

still, and the scene is bathed in liquid onoonsheen, but I 

am not alone. 

II. 

A spirit walketh at my side, noiseless, speechless. The 

pebbles that rustle as I tread, stir not under her footfall, 

for she is a spirit, lighter than the breath of zephyr. Not 

Camilla, whose naked foot the bearded corn hurt not, is 

lighter, for behold she treads the foamy wave from whence 

sprang Aphrodite the Beautiful. 

lU. 

But when I touch her hand, it is as vapor, and her 
breath is cold, like the chill breath of Eums. I would 



Lydia I<ocket \o»t her pocket, 
Lydia Fisher found it— 
Not H bit of money in it, 
Only binding round it. 

The British, preceding the war, when disposed 
to ridicule the simplicity of Yankee manners and 
hilarity, were accustomod to sin;r airs or songs set 
to words invented for the passing occasion, hav- 
ing for their object to satirize and sneer at tlie | 
New En;ilander3. This, as I believe, they called | 
Yankee Doodle, by wny of rcj^roach, and as a 
slur upon their favorite, " Lydia Fisher." It is 
remembered that the English officers then among 
us, acting under civil and military appointments, 
often felt lordly over us colonists, and by counte- 
nancing such slurs, they sometimes expressed 
their superciliousness. When the battles of Con- 
cord and Lexington began the war, the English, 
when advancing in tiiumph, played along the 
road " God save the King, but when the Ameri- 
cans had made the retreat so disastrous to the in- 
vaders, these then struck up the scouted Yankee 
Doodle, as if to say, " See what we simple Jona- 
thans can do !*' 

From that time the tune of intended derision 
was assumed throughout all the American colo- 
nies, as the national air of the sons of liberty, 
even as the Methodists — once reproachfully so 
called — assumed it as their acceptable appellation. 
Even the name of ^' sons of liberty," which was 
so popular at the outset, was a name adopted 
from the appellation given us in Parliament, by 
Col. Barre, in his speech. Judge Martin, in the 
history of North Carolina, has lately given another 
reason for the origin of " Yankee Doodle," saying 
it was formed at Albany, in 1 755, by a British 
officer, then there, indulging his pleasantry on the 
homely array of the motley Americans, then 
assembling to join the expedition of Gren. John- 
son and Grovernor Shirley. To ascertain the 
truth in the premises, both his and my accounts 
were published in the Gazettes, to elicit, if possi- 
ble, further information, and the additional facts 
ascertained seemed to corroborate the foregoing 
idea^ The tune and quaint words, says a writer 
in the Columbian Gazette, at Washington, were 
known as early as the time of Cromwell, and were 
so applied to him then, in a song called " Yankee 
Doodle," as ascertained from the collection he had 
seen of a gentleman at Cheltenham, in England, 
called ^* Musical Andquities of England," to wit : 

Yankee Doodle came to town. 
Upon a little pony. 
With a iieather in his hat, 
Upon a maocaronl. 

The term " feather," &c., alluded to Cromwell's 
going to Oxford on a small horse, with his single 
plume, fastened in a sort of knot called a " mac- 
caroni." The idea that such an early origin may 
have existed seems strengthened by the fact com- 
municated by an aged gentleman of Massachu- 
setts, who well remembered that, about the time 
the strife was engendered at Boston, they some- 
times conveyed muskets to the country concealed 
in their loads of manure, &c. Then came abroad 
verses, as if set forth from their military masters, 
saying : 

Yankee Doodle came to town, 
Vor to boy a llrelock ; 
We will tar and feather him, 
And ao we will John Hancock. 



fain dally with her golden locks — ^bnt they wreath away 
and are gone, like smoke from the pipes of bnrschen. If 
I gaze into her eye^, alas ! they are vacant. Doth my 
henrt speak to her? Behold slie vanisheth and is not! 

IV. 

Yet walk I by the sca-sidc, for she is witli me, but 
whence or whither, tell me if thou can&t, Prophet of 

^ V. 

I have WMiidered up and down in the earth ^seeking my 
Ix'trothed. Into the clear fountains of man}' eyes have I 
gnzed to find my souPs image. Many golden curls have 
I seen iu the breezes di^^porting — and often I have peered 
into the orbs of azure deep as heaven. 

VI. 

Now walk I joyfully again by the Eca-side, ou my 
arm rest? a hand, warm and tender. Hero are ringlets of 
gold that cling round my finger — and soft lips that return 
my gentle pressure — and her eyes I do not see for very 
clearness— but the pearly thoughts that glisten through 
them from the soul*s deep caverns. 

VII. 

Now walk I once more silently by the sea-side — a Spirit 
walketh at my side, s peechless, noiseless. Gaze I on 
more in the laughing eyes of maidens — no more sigh I 
for their sweet lips — tlie pure love of the spirit is sweeter. 
She that I loved better than [lU the world, is now in 
Heaven 1 She that loved me in the flesh now loves mo 
more in the spirit ! r. s. n. 



AT A 80LEMN MUSIO. 

Blest pair of syrens ! pledges of Heaven's joy. 
Sphere-born, harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, 
Wed your divine sounds, and mix'd power employ, 
Dead thin^ with inbreathed sense able to pierce; 
And to our high-rais'd phantasy present 
That undisturbed song of pure concent : 
Aye sung before the sapphire-eolor'd throne 
To Him that sits thereon, 
With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee; 
Where tlie bright Seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angcl-trumpcts blow ; 
And the Cherubic host, in thousand quires, 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 
Witli those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly : 
That we on earth, wltli undiscording voice, 
May rightly answer that melodious noise ; 
As once we did, till disproportion'd sin 
Jarr'd against nature's chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion sway'd 
In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 
In first obedience, and their state of good. 
may we soon again renew that song. 
And keep in tune with Heaven, till God, ere long, 
To his celestial concert us unite, 
To live with him, and sing in endless mom of light I 

Milton. 
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New Mnsio. 

New publications have been accumulating on our deal 
at a rate which makes it impossible to notice them al 
with anything like critical discrimination. We make i 
beginning, however, with a few of the most important. 

Oliver Ditson sends us : 

1. The Don Giovamu, of Mozart, being a piano-fort 
arrangement of the entire opera, in style uniform witl 
his edition of Norma and other standard operas. Tb 
moderately skilful pianist may hereby recall all tfa* 
ideas and essence of Mozart's most masterly and magioa 
creation for himself; and indeed, so fascinating must h 
find it, that he will be unconsciously drawn into practio 
and modi skilful with his fingers. The arrangement 
with the exception of a few places, is not very difilcult 
and is clearly, neatly printed in the small Philadelphi 
music type. The best German arrangement is strictl; 
folbwed, and the proof seems to have been carefnll, 
read. That is, of the fnitfic,— which is the main,~not sc 
however, of the little introductory scraps of the Italia 
words, which are prefixed to each movement. Thea 
are shamefully misspelt, — k defect which might hav 
been easily enough avoided. Thus we find: ^Ahl ei 
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midUce mai^" for Ah/ chi mi dice tnai ; *' Madandnar,** 
for Madamna; &c, &c. But we cannot too enruestly 
commend such a work to yonng pianists, amid the flood 
of trashy variations, fantasies, &c., all sound and finger- 
difflcultics, " signifying nothing," which solicit them on 
all sides. 

2. VariaUoTu/or the Piano^ by Mozabt, in a series of 
twenty-four numbers, of which three are issued. These 
are upon simple themes, selected with a Mozart's taste 
and tact, and the variations are models in their way. In 
them you have all the grace, consistency and never-failing 
charm of Mozart's style. Here too the yonng pianist 
can practice with the certainty of Uarrdag tomelhing; 
something higher and better than mere execution, at the 
same time wiUi that. 

8. Six Lieder of Scitubbbt, transcribed for the Piano 
by Stephen Hblleb. We have seen but the first, 
which is the popular and lovely ** Serenade." The tran- 
scription is a very simple, literal one, compared with that 
of Liszt; but the genial purity of Heller's musical style 
guarantees the excellence of these little works. 
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Fiist ^'Germania" Concert. 

The Boston Music Hall was just comfortably 
filled, last Saturday evening, with an audience too 
happy to sit once more within those harmony- 
inspiring walls, awaiting the renewal of the dear 
old feasts. It was a graceful token of sentiment, 
which led the Society to decorate the hall with 
evergreens and place the wreathed busts of Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn and Mozart on the front of 
the stage, Beethoven being in the middle. The 
" Germanians " had about doubled the num- 
bers of their orchestra, and took their places amid 
general and hearty plaudits. We counted eight 
first violins, aeven second, /our tenors, ^our violon- 
cellos and four double-basses, together with such 
increase in the wood and brass departments as 
made the whole number not quite up to fifty. 
Conductor Bergmamm's entrance was the signal 
for prolonged and special greeting. And it was 
soon clear that the old virtue had not departed 
from his baton, which swayed the grand as easily 
as it had done the smaller orchestra, and that he 
stood there the same clear-headed, earnest, sure 
interpreter of the great tone-poems into whose 
spirit he was wont so ably and so fondly to initiate 
us. 

The old C minor .symphony was brought out 
with a fire and breadth and grandeur which we 
have not known before. It is true, we missed 
sometimes that perfect sharpness and evenness of 
outline, that always distinguished the original 
Germanians ; but this was forgotten almost more 
quickly than perceived, so greatly did the addi- 
tional string instruments add to the enei^y and 
fulness of tiie now broad, nujestic river, and now 
dashing and compressed mountain cataract of 
tones. Wo never heard the spirit of the music 
and of Beethoven more successfully brought oUt 
The Andante, (taken a little slower than we some- 
times hear it, — some, we are aware, would say too 
slow), came out as clear in form as a newly cast 
bell, and seemed profoundly to impress and satisfy 
the audience. The triumphal march finale rang 
through that sympathetic hall sublimely. 

Weber's ** Invitation to the Dance " displayed 
the brilliant instrumentation of Berlioz in a bright 
light; though it seems to us essentially a piano- 



forte piece, and to lose something of its delicacy 
and swimming abandon in any other fonn. The 
orchestra colors are warmer, but appear to over- 
load it ; while the movement, taken prodigiously 
fast, (we suppose according to the design of Ber- 
lioz) sometimes forbids that perfect clearness of 
outline which it can only have under one pair of 
hands, working from one brain. The violoncello 
sang the slow recitative prelude and conclusion 
with rare beauty and expression. 

The novel and, next to the symphony, the great 
feature of the concert was the overture to the 
romantic drama of " Tannhauser and the contest 
of the minstrels at the Wartburg,'' by Richard 
Wagner. It made us more than ever eager to 
heai the opera itself, about which the musical 
world abroad is so divided. It settled the question, 
for us, with regard to Wagner, as a great creative 
genius in the sphere of instrumental music, and 
as a profound musician. This overture is full of 
power and beauty. The ideas are both original 
and pregnant, and they are developed and sus- 
tained with wonderful strength and skill, leaving 
the conviction in the hearer's mind of an abun- 
dance of reserved power. There is a masterly 
progress in its dramatic interest ; it is one of the 
most exciting overtures we ever listened to, in 
that respect resembling the Leonore of Beethoven, 
though wholly difierent in the character and 
working up of its ideas. Whatever may be said 
of Wagner's theories of Opera and Drama, of 
his " emancipation of the tones" from the received 
laws of modulation, &c., &c., as described in our 
previous articles about him ; and whatever party 
opposition there may be to him abroad, one could 
not hear the overture without thinking to himself: 
The man who wrote that is not to be put down. 
Certainly the Tannhduser must take its place 
among the great overtures of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Cherubini and Mendelssohn. 

Doubtless there were various impressions about 
in a large audience listening for the first time ; to 
some what was to us sustained, heroic strength, 
seemed only repetition; some were lost in its 
complexity; some had not read the composer's 
key to its dramatic design, published in our last 
This was qmte necessary to an intelligent recep- 
tion and enjoyment of the music ; and admirably 
it corresponded. How grave and solemn and 
middle-iage-like were .the opening sounds of the 
distant pilgrim's chant in slow procession, (intoned 
by horns, bassoon and the low chalumeau notes of 
the clarinet) I Buoyant, determined, full of faith 
a its movement vras, yet it conveyed the idea of 
eyes cast down to earth and thoughts introverted. 
How the harmony swells to rich pomp and 
majesty as the march approaches, and how sol- 
emnly the sounds recede again, and melt into 
sombre, twilight harmonies I And now an utter 
change ; the buoyant, happy and defiant snatch of 
melody, that suddenly seems flung laughingly 
upon the breeze, is the voice of the tuneful min- 
nesinger, Tannhauser, merrily advancing on his 
way to contend with the other minstrel at the 
Wartburg. This little strain, so perfectly original 
and exquisite, is like a challenge. He is in dan- 
ger, this bold bard ! Ho means to sing of love, 
and his thought is not pure from worldliness. 
Charms and mysterious snares surround him. He 
is in the dangerous neighborhood of the ** Venus- 
berg," the mountain in the German forest where 
the old Christian superstition supposed the heathen 
goddess to be banished and confined. Here the 



orchestral harmony is finely divided into light, 
thrilling strains of aerial music, (there being in 
portions of it some eight separate violin parts), in 
the midst of which the little snatch of Tannhliuser 
melody is flung back and forth from various voices* 
The enchantment grows richer and more complex 
and bewildering, and finally swells to an almost 
stunning pitch, and subsides amidst wildly wailing 
under-tone accompaniments preceding the re- 
entrance of the solemn pilgrim chant, the last 
repetition of which, /ortisstmo, by the brass instru- 
ments, on the dark, rich back-ground of a perms- 
tent wailing figure kept up by the whole mass of 
violins, makes a sublime finale. That aerial, fairy 
music in the middle seems fully equal to Men- 
delssohn in that line, and yet entirely original- 
The overture was played with great precision, 
spirit and true fervor, and it is music of exceed- 
ing diflPculty. 

A repetition of the Tannhduser at last Wednes- 
day's rehearsal fully confirmed the first impression. 
It should be given at another concert, that it may 
be more generally appreciated. 

Mendelssohn's overture to " Athalia " made a 
noble finale to the concert. With nothing very 
striking in its ideas, it is worked up with masterly 
power, so as to cast a certain shadow of cold, 
solemn, simple, antique thoughts over the hearer's 
mind. It is neither sacred nor romantic music : 
indeed in such a Grecian subject the composer 
precluded himself the warmth and wealth of ideas 
belonging to his usual romantic vein. 

Miss Caroline Fintard, who sang two 
pieces, made a very agreeable impression. She 
has a contralto of most rare richness, evenness 
and sweetness ; not of great power, yet by its 
purity and true intonation pervading all parts of 
the hall distinctly. She has been well schooled, 
and sings with simplicity and nobleness of style, 
with large, round phrasing, and without any non- 
sense. Such at least was the impression of her 
first piece, an aria from Maria di Rwlenz^ properly 
written for a male voice. Whether she have the 
inspiration to make a great singer, we cannot yet 
judge. Her second piece, Alary's Polka, was un- 
suited to her voice ; it depends for its eff*ect upon 
the bright soprano tones, as Sontag sings it, and 
loses all its brightness when let down to the con- 
tralto register. The pleasing appearance and 
marked propriety of manner of the young dehu* 
tante also did their part to prepossess the audience 
in her favor. 

The new pianist, Herr Carl Hause, by no 
means played the '* Don Juan " fantasia of Thal- 
berg as Jaell plays it ; but we saw reason to sup- 
pose that he labored under accidental difficulties, 
which did not sufier him to do justice to himself, 
and hence refrain from judgment It would have 
been more effective, had he commenced farther 
back, and not immediately with the serenade 
melody, which suffered from lack of something to 
relieve it and from the nervousness of the per- 
former. Mr. Zerrahn played the flute concerto 
of Briccialdi admirably, but the piece is too long 



The Germania Rehearsals began on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, with a large, not crowded au- 
dience, and with a rich selection of music, includ- 
ing Beethoven's fourth Symphony, the overtures 
to TanrMuser and some lighter music. Such ex- 
cellent music, at such very low price, will not fail 
to crowd the hall soon to the overflowing measure 
of last winter. 
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Jnllien*8 Concerts. 

So far ( for three nights ) the " Monster Con- 
certs" have been on a greater scale in all respects 
than in that of great audiences. The Boston 
Music Hall, even on Jullien's " Beethoven Night/' 
has not been two-thiixls full. The terrific storm 
of course put a great audience for anything out 
of the question on the first night. This is not as 
it should be, nor can vre believe that it will so 
continue. The dollar price is really cheap for 
such an unparalleled combination of talent as 
JuUien has had the enterprise and tact to muster 
and train together to complete unity for our enter- 
tainment. Ordinarily a dollar would be cheap 
for hearing any one of his five and twenty solo- 
players, each the very best in his speciality 
afforded by all £urope. Think of an orchestra 
in which every instrumental part is manned or 
led off by such artists ! Add to this that all in 
the rank and file are good ; that the orchestra is 
complete and in the full sense of the term a grand 
orchestra: that they play with most perfect unity 
and precision; that their truth of intonation is 
refreshingly infallible ; that the ensemble of tone, 
or collective sonority of the orchestra, considered 
as one complex instrument, is exceedingly bright 
and beautiful ; and that they play so much of the 
best, as well as so much merely effective music, — 
and the wonder is, how can the public keep away at 
any price ! True, JuUien had a hundred in New 
York, and has only sixty here : — but "we assure 
our readers that in our Boston Music Hall these 
sixty tell with at least twice the power the hun- 
dred did in Metropolitan Hall. And would you 
hear the best solo-playing of the world in the 
very room in all the world where it can be heard 
to the best advantage, you will take care not to 
lose this brief combined opportunity of Boston 
Music Hall and JuUien. 

Again, such education of the car as is affoi-dcd 
by these concerts it would be shiftless on the 
part of any music-lover to forego. Never have 
we had such a chance to learn what a great orches- 
tra can be and is. One evening at JuUien's is as 
good as a yeai''8 lessons about the peculiar charac- 
ters and powers of instruments, the effects pro- 
ducible by various combinations, the means and 
poflsibiUties of instrumental effect^ and in impres- 
sing on the mind indelible types of crescendos^ 
diminuendos,, staccatos, and other dynamic and 
rhythmic arts. We think it must chip the shell 
of many a latent thickly encrusted musical sense, 
to hear JuUicn's orchestra. 

Of course the expense at which all this is pro- 
vided for us, nightly, must bo enormous; and 
greatly as we rejoice in the 'tendency to cheap 
amusements, we cannot expect the best artists of 
the old world engaged for us at double their Euro- 
pean salaries, for a price of admission which the 
Music Hall well filled could hardly make remu- 
nerating. 

Such numbers as have so far come within the 
sweep of the magician's bftton, have been com- 
pletely captivated and carried away with enthu- 
siasm. To be sure, much of this enthusiasm is of 
a superficial kind ; much of it we laugh at wlule 
it brings us on our feet ; many of his instrumental 
effects and bold surprises, we call laughably fine ; 
and much of the contagious pleasure we associate 
with the largo bonhommie of the conductor him- 
Belf, his vivacity, but not extravagance of gesture, 
and the inimitably self-satisfied and happy* air 
with which he sinks down into his velvet seat at 



the end of each tuneful victory, making the whole 
audience happy along with him. Yet there has 
been a large dollar's worth, each time, of real 
musical enjoyment and instruction. Steal our 
purse, rather than steal that from us. 

Several distinct points of interest stand out in 
one's recollection of a JuUien concert. First and 
most prominent is : 

The Orchestra itself, in its ensemble, considered 
as a great organic, complex mechanism of musical 
effect, and without reference to the kind of music 
played by it It is impossible, too, to separate it 
from its creator and conductor ; it is the outward 
form and organism of his idea, and it moves in 
sympathetic obedience to his signal. Ten first 
violins, 6 second, 4 tenors, 4 violoncellos, and 
eight double-basses (besides Bottesini !) make a 
a grand string department, where every man is an 
artist. But the two middle parts are evidently 
much too weak in numbers. Flutes, oboes, clari- 
nets, bassoons, each are represented in the first 
and second parts ; the brass is very powerful, and 
the drums, in readiness at any moment to swell a 
whirlwind crescendo or a battle finale into monster 
proportions. The huge ophicleid, the flageolet 
(a sweeter substitute sometimes for the shriU and 
saucy piccolo), the monster drum, &c., are instru- 
ments not common in our orchestras. The brillian- 
cy, precision, point, expression, &c. with which this 
great organism peifonns its functions we have 
sufificiently indicated. The perfect synmietry and 
swiftness with which it rolls up a crescetulo, from 
the faintest murmur to its forty drum power maxi- 
mum of sound, is one of the tricks in which Jul- 
lien has trained it to infSaillible success. But we 
cannot say that we have yet heard a genuine 
pianissimo among its other remarkable virtues ; it 
can play lightly as weU as play loudly, it can drop 
out voices and contract its tens to units ; but we 
do not observe that wonderfully beautiful and 
ideal effect of an entire tone-mass subdued to the 
distinctcst whisper. Bright, gorgeous sunshine or 
gas-light, and no sofl twilight, seems Jnllien's 
peculiar sphere. His day is all noon, his house 
all blazing ball-room. As his art lies chiefly in 
effects, and grand surprises, and the nursing up 
of great furores in the audience, there is naturally 
a tendency to make the most of ponderous ophi- 
cleids and shivering trumpets and trombones. 
Thera is always something Uke a sonorous battle 
and a siego laid to your poor private castle of 
dullness. Your nerves are kept upon the strain, 
and finally the mind is fatigued with the reiterated 
thunder crash and lightning glare of his intense 
fortissimo. 

2. Next, wo would fain do justice to his 
unrivaUed solo-players. There is Bottesini, 
who makes the double bass play themes and varia- 
tions, with all the fluency, all the sweetness and 
more than the richness of tone of violins and 
'cellos ; while his mpid transitions from the lower 
to the highest octaves of the colossal viol, and his 
revelUngs in its aerial harmonics, are as smooth 
and finished and graceful as if it cost no effort 
M. HfiiciiERT exceeds what we had supposed the 
possibilities of the flute, producing a tone of un- 
rivalled solidity and roundness, and sweeping 
through long scales with a rapidity and evenness 
that we had thought belonged to the hands of 
Jaells and Gottschalks on the piano-forte. A 
beautiful melody of his own n^ade the theme for 
his tasteful variations in the solo which we heard. 
Even more wonderful was the oboe solo of 



Lavionb. His tone is thinner and finer than 
that of some of our best oboeists: but it is a 
purely reed tone, more sharply contrasted with 
the clarinet tone than theirs, and never harsh. 
Hb execution is most smooth and flexible; he 
plays it con amore and with exquisite expression, 
looking Uke a Pan with half-closed eyes, and reel- 
ing jolly figuro, half-drunk with the delight of his 
own music. Verily he was born with a reed in 
his mouth. In him you have the whole individu- 
ality of his instrument embodied. ' And how he 
holds his breath ! He-sustained and trilled a note, 
now swelling, now diminishing, for twice the time 
we ever heard a note sustained (the Atlas says 
a minute and a sixth by watch), and the fine, 
pure beauty of that tone lingered within the reso- 
nant walls of the Music Hall as if it loved the 
place. Koenig's cornet-k-piston has been abun- 
dantly described. In tone, expresnon, execution 
he leaves nothing more to be demanded of the 
instrument He is the model of a true solo-player, 
in that he lays himself out more in expression, 
than in flourish, and sings a melody with an intel- 
ligent and voice-like style. — The round and solid 
tones of Hughes's ophicleid are as satisfactory 
and expressive in some passages, as they were 
novel to most ears. He executes also with a rare 
faciUty. — Wuille's clarinet is the sweetest-toned 
and most cunningly modulated of all the speci- 
mens of that best and most human voice-Uke oi 
wind-instruments. And there aro many other 
solo-players yet to take tlieir turn, whom we have 
not room here to mention. It is, however, in the 
little passages whcro each emerges into occasional 
prominence in the orchestral performances, thai 
we are most charmed with the mastery of these 
solo-instruments. 

3. The dance music — the music in which M. 
JuUien is peculiarly himsiilf. His quadriUe, 
waltz and polka compilations are all set in 
most brilliant frame-work, and tix^ated with a 
consummate mastery of brilliant instrumentation, 
which make them absolutely exciting. Hero you 
may study the eflects of all kinds of instruments 
Thus his famous " American QuadriUe" owes its 
astonishing effect to the skUl with which homely, 
humdrum melodies aro brightened up, and set ofl 
against each other with all soits of novel and 
gix)te8que instrumental coloring ; especially to the 
brilliancy with which ho invests Yankee Doodle 
(thus verifying Emerson's saying : ** the meanesl 
object is beautiful if placed in a strong enougli 
light") — There aro some happy touches here 
thus his simply it<olating the first note of the straii 
all the time by a strong accent, makes almost t 
new thing of the Yankee Doodle ; then the man- 
ner in which it is first* boyishly whistled in the 
flageolet and flute, then grotesquely tooted on the 
bassoon, then droned out, bag-pipe-like, by twc 
oboes, &c. And finally, and chiefly, to the cres- 
cendo progress in the entire arrangement, Yan- 
kee Doodle at last coming in fortissimo by aU the 
instruments, in swifter and smtter tempo, and thei 
the battle and drum cannonading, and Yankee 
Doodle stronger still in sign of triumph, and the 
shout of voices too, thrown in ; the inevitable up 
roarious applause of the many ; the proconcertec 
rising of the musicians, as Jullien turns with aii 
of solemn invitation to the audience, who invo- 
luntarily rise also, as " Hail Columbia" peals fbrti 
in lai^e chords ! — This is, to be sure, making t 
ooloraal toy of the orchestra, as we have before 
said ! but the effect is most ingeniously and most 
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triumphantly managed. His " Katydid Polka,** 
" Prima Donna Waltz," and other pieces of this 
kind, are equally effective in their way, although 
the themes are oflen old and hacknied. The 
precision and spirit with which these things are 
played, could never be surpassed. 

4. The Classical Music. To hear the great 
works of the masters brought out in the full pro- 
portions of so large an orchestra, where all the 
parts are played by perfect masters of their in- 
struments, is a great privilege and great lesson. 
So we must think, in spite of any criticisms to which 
M. Jullien's conductorship in symphonies may be 
open. Where everything is so distinctly ren- 
dered, and all on so large and bold a scale, it 
cannot but open many ears and souls to the 
grandeur of a Beethoven's conceptions to hear 
one of his masterpieces from this orchestra. To 
take our examples from the " Beethoven Night " 
(Wednesday) : was it not something to hear that 
scrambling bass passage in the Scherzo of the C 
mionr symphony, brought out into bold, broad 
outline by the nine double-basses, with Bottesini 
among them I We confess it was the first time 
we ever heard that passage actually with our ears; 
save for a piano arrangement we scarcely 
knew its shape before. And how magnificent 
the triumphal march became with such a power- 
ful tutti I But here we are constrained to make 
a beginning of criticism, and to own, that afler 
all the joy we felt in such bold renderings, M. 
Jullien's leading in symphonies is open to criti- 
cism. Why did he omit a large part of that glo- 
rious finale ? Why was the sweet counter-theme, 
led in by the three horn notes on the dominant 
of key, in the Allegro, played so heavily ? Why 
was there neyer any pianissimo ? And why was 
the time changed so arbitrarily, more than once 
in the course of the same movement, and no set- 
tled rate of movement maintained ? We fear the 
answer to such questions must be found in the an- 
swer to another : Why does he on the programme 
call the Scherzo " descriptive of an advancing 
army ?** In the Larghetto of the second sympho- 
ny, on another evening, (the programme said 
Adagio) he retarded the last measures in a man- 
ner as unmeaning as it was strikingly marked. 
The Leonora overture was superbly played, as 
were the FreyschUtz and some other overtures, 
on other evenings. The Adelaide was " sung** by 
Koenig's cornet with great beauty and feeling- 
ness, but with something too much of the Italian 
tenore sort of pathos. The Andante was not 
slow enough and the impassioned last movement 
much too slow. We Could not see the propriety 
of introducing into a Beethoven programme 
those grotesque orchestral variations of the Le 
Desir waltz, which has long since ceased to be 
attributed to Beethoven, but which the progran^me 
informed us that Schubert wrote and " dedicated 
to Beethoven " I There was a little too much of 
the ** monster concert " and too little of the " clas- 
sic " about this 1 

We have our doubts whether Jullien's forte lies 
in clasncal music, although we do thank him for 
much enjoyment of it It would seem as if 
much limitation to the short forms of dance mu- 
sic, in which he is like a metromone personified, 
caused him to get lost in the longer forms of sym- 
phony mufdc, so that he cannot hold the time with 
constancy. With less brilliancy of ensemble, less 
largeness of outline, and less consummate skill 
and individuality in the separate instruments, we 
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confess to catching the spirit of the symphonies 
more satisfactorily from the Germanians under 
Bergmann's b&ton. There all is certainty, and 
conscientious, even religious, fidelity to the com- 
poser ; and if less imposingly executed, his con- 
ceptions are more appreciatingly and (in the 
German sense of the word) more genially indi- 
cated. 

We should hesitate to avow these strictures, were 
it not that they have such confirmation from the 
best musicians in Germany and here. Meanwhile, 
we regard Jullien and his orchestra as a great 
God-send ; and all who have any music in their 
souls must go and hear him while he stays. He is 
no "humbug," no mere superficial parader of 
clap-trap, but a thinking and observing man, who 
loves and studies nature, seeks the laws of tone- 
efiects in nature, and shows a masterly power of 
combination in whatever he does. 

We had almost forgotten to speak of Mile. 
Anna Zerr. In our Music Hall her voice tells 
to far more advantage than it did in New York. 
Moreover her selection of pieces has not been so 
unfortunate for her, as that of Vieni non tardar, 
which infiucnccd our impression there. Here her 
delivery of the passionate Queen of the Night's 
song, with the extra high notes (to F in alt), was 
a brilliant and finished piece of execution. The 
sweet little Alpine Melody which she sings, too, 
("Forget me not"), was rendered with great 
expression. Yet her voice in general is worn 
and too often tremulous, and her style cold ; to 
those few extra high notes she would seem to owe 
her European fame. 

Next week M. Jullien announces more classical 
nights. We cannot doubt that ho will crowd the 
Hall before he has done with it. Boston audi- 
ences warm up slowly, but very surely, when a 
thing is good. 



Gottschalk. 

Jullien has left us no room to sny what more we wish 
and f^l iu duty boand to say about the young pianist. 
For the present we let this suffice : 

Had his first concert been like his second, we should 
have had a far pleasanter task in writing about it ; for 
the second gave us a better opinion of him as an artist. 
In the first he was only a viriuoso ; and much of the ex- 
ception which we took to him, was simply the instancing 
in his case of our profound conviction of the false and 
superficial tendency of the whole modern virtuoso school 
in Art We oould not but judge him by the extaavagant 
claims that came before him, claims of genius, both in 
playing and in composition, equal to that of Liszt and 
Chopin. * And as his first programme seemed a re-asser- 
tion of that claim, as it consisted wholly of his own com- 
positions, it was impossible not to dwell more upon their 
triviality and heaven-wide distance from Chopin, &c., 
tlian upon his transcendent powers of execution, which 
we admitted to the fullest extent 

In the second concert he played some classic music and 
played it well, — with clearness, delicacy and feeling, — 
especially the sonata for four hands, by Onslow, in which 
he was ably seconded by Mr. Pychowsky. The sur- 
passing beauty of his touch lent a rare beauty to these 
works. The " Kreutzer Sonata,'' with Mr. Suck as vio- 
linist, we enjoyed ; but not more than we have done at 
the bands of several less remarkable pianists. There 
might have been more of the Beethoven fire and earnest- 
ness in opening the Adagio, if they had first wrought 
themselves up to the true pitch of fervor by playing the 
first movement 

Again, on the first night, Mr. Gottschalk appeared to 
play with a cold nonchalance, like a merely executive 
virtuoso. This time his very sadness (from the news of 
his father's death, as well as from wounded self-esteem 
at missing the enthusiasm here which he had raised in 
Pans), seemed to re-aot in the way of inspiration on his 



placing; there was a touch of gennine feeling added to 
his grace of execution. 

Again, the few little pieces of his own which he did 
introduce, liad more charm of indivldtinlity than those 
he gave before; and they did not disappoint us, because 
they did not claim too mnch. They were quite unpre- 
tending, pleasing little fancies; the ballade, with which 
he answered an encore, was even more than that But 
who could think for a moment of comparing them with 
such fine inspirations as any of the little mazourkas or 
notturnos of Chopin; the "Invitation" of Weber; the 
little tone- poems of Hensclt, Stephen Heller, &c.; and 
much more that wc might name. 

His execution of Liszt's fantasia on Lucia was wonder- 
ful, and electrified his audience. But was it wise and 
artist-like to introduce more difficulties into the piece 
than Liszt had written? We saw the wondrous feats; 
but with our eyes shut would the music have sounded 
any better for them ? 






A Complaint from Mr. Perabean. 

Mr. Editor : — ^In your Journal of last Saturday I 
find some very false and unju^ remarks in regard to 
our Concert, which you will oblige me in correcting. 
Firstly, you say, " but there seemed to our ears a lack 
of perfect unity of J)itch among the instruments," etc. 
But it seemed not so to our ears. Our musicians have 
ear enough to tune tlieii' instruments perfectly, and in 
regard to the Horn, I must tell you, that all wind in- 
struments, when cold, are flatter than when used 
some time, when they grow sharper, by the warmth of 
the respiration. I am at a loss to " recognize those 
exquisite little oUigato passages *' for tlie horn ; if you 
would have said solo for obligato, it would have been 
right Your remark about " a tendency sometimes 
to over-hasten the tfmpo," shows that you are ignorant 
with this Scptuor; if you would take the trouble to 
look into the composition you would find accderandos^ 
i. c. hasten tlic tew]>o. I studied music in Germany, 
Mr. Criticos, heard the greatest artists play and can 
therefore not agree with your notions about perform- 
ing Chamber Music. 

Your query, " Did not the pianist take M.*8 song 
quite too fast for her ?" I respond trembling, that I 
committed the unpardonable sacrilege, in not consult- 
ing your infallible oraculum about the tempo. Miss 
Mary Saul seems to draw all your wrath on her ; our 
Programme docs not say anything about " wonderful 
pianist of nine years," you are therefore not author- 
ized to say so. You call her performance " unripe 
school performance." Please allow me to be of a 
different opinion ; if it had been so, I would of course 
not have brought her in a public concert Miss Saul 
is with nine years riper than many others with nineteen 
(in musical point of view) and I hereby defy you, to 
find me another M iss of nine years to compete with 
her ; if she had appeared with another Society, you 
would have lavished the whole repertorium of your 
superlative praises on her. Miss Saul has composed 
Waltzes, Marches, etc., and what is more, has u?ritten 
them doum, is capable of writing the harmony to a 
given melody ; but this is " only clever." I send you 
hereby our Programme in order to persuade you there 
is no puffing about " a ux)nderful pianist, nine years," 
m It 

Ne Sutor rapxa crepidam. 
Schustor bleib* bel deVm LeSsten. 

H. Ferabbau. 

P. S. — Your remarks remind me of " Diogenes 
Dictionary of Music " in Friday's Transcript, Oct 7 
" Say that the Performer would have succeeded better 
if he had taken more pains with his instrument" 
You will do me the greatest favor, in not commenting 
my performances in your Journal anymore, let them 
be in my favor or otherwise. h. p. 

Our Reply. — But we must " comment" this **perform- 
ance," which is decidedly more '* otherwise" than wise. 
For the writer's own sake we are sorry ho Insists upon 
our printing it; it never could be in our heart to do him 
so unkind a deed. For, look yon, Mr. Perabeau: 
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1. You deny that the instruments were out of tune. 
and then excuse it by showing why the horn was flat. 

2. As to obUffcito and «o/b, you quibble. Musicians n?e 
both terms indifferently in speaking of scraps of melody 
which fall to the share of single instruments in a con- 
certed piece; although o2»2i^a/o also covers more ground 
than that. 

8. As to the tempo in your piano-playing in the Sep- 
tuor, we spoke of orer-hastening, and of a general ten- 
dency (as we have fancied, constitutional in you) to hurry. 

4. We vented no "wrath,'* and even found no fault 
with your promising'pupil ; we only made a friendly sug- 
gestion to the concert-givers. 

6. Read your own announcement in our advertise- 
ments of Oct. 15th, and you will find: "Miss Mary 
Saul, a wonderful Pianist, nine years of age, will per- 
form," &c. 

6. We do not answer the insulting inf^inuation about 
" another society." You must trust our motive.*, before 
we will parley with you. 

7. We sJiall comment, independently and freely, impar- 
tially and kindly, upon all public performances when it 
shall to us seem fit. In many cases we should be too 
happy to accept such release as you offer us, could we 
only make it consistent with our duty to our readers. 

Finally, we print your letter of our own free will. 
Let no one take it as our pledge to print every angry 
self-defence which any artist we may choose to crit- 
icise, may write. He plays, the public pays, and we say 
our say about it. Personally we know him not, and 
own no controversy with him. 



Mr Nathan Richardson's newM usic Store is by 
far the most elegant and tasteful establishment of the 
kind in this country. Indeed it is now in kind, a fine 
ideal of his own. It is an honor to our city and is wor- 
thy of tlie cause of lilusic. It is worth a visit to Boston 
to see so beautiful a store; the music-lover findd himself 
there suiTounded with all the materials and worthy em- 
blems of his art. The gilded bust of Beethoven looks 
down upon him as he crosses the threshold ; busts and 
portraits and medallions of the great composers and 
artists adorn the long vista of the main store, till 3^on 
reach the elegantly furnished sanctum in the rear, where 
artists congregate, to hold exchaiige, and try new music, 
and read the latest musical journals of this country 
and of Europe. One side of the store is stocked with 
all the best foreign music, under the charge of Mons. 
liiLL. who has had long experience of the business m 
one of the largest firms in Paris; the other with Ameri- 
can publications, politely and obligingly dispensed by 
Mr. FoYE, well known for years past in the store of Mr. 
Ditson. 

Mr. Richanlson is himself a musician, familiar with 
the music and the artists of Germany, and presides over 
the whole with the most liberal enthusiasm for his Art, as 
is evinced by so much generous and tasteful outlay. 
Nothing on his part will be neglected for the accommoda- 
tion of artists and art-lovere. His place is truly what 
he styles it in his advertiirement (see last page), a " Mu- 
sical Exchange." We can assure our friends also, that 
they may buy foreign music of him at the cheapest 
prices. 

On Thursday evening of last week, over a hundred 
artists, amateurs and critics were present, by invitation 
of the proprietor, at a charming little social dedication of 
his store. The scene was beautiful, the hospitality both 
bountiful and graceful, and all were happy in the open- 
ing of such good times for music. There was an elegant 
banquet, toasts and speeches and bouquets and music, 
and all seemed to augur such success as the liberal 
enterprise of Mr. Richardson undoubtedly deserves. 



A 9 ti e r t f em e n 1 « 




CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

^^ 3%ito)ttl89Q|in dHuinttttt Cluh 

RESPECTFULLT inform th« Musical Public thst they will 
give doriug this, thefar Fifth Season, a aeries of eight Oon- 
certs, to take place ooce a fortnight as usual. Tickets for the 
Series, 98. Subscribers may use their tickets at pleasure. 
Subeeriplion lists mi^be found at the Music Stores after Mon- 
day, October 17th. The time and place for the Ck>noerU will be 
annonnced as soon as ponible. Oct. 15. 



BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 



JULLIEN'S CONCERTS 1 

Has the honor to announce that his Series of 

Twelve Orchestral & Vocal Concerts, 

Commencing Monday, October, 24th, will be continued every 
Evening of next week until the Series is completed, which can- 
not be extended, as M. JULLIEN will leave Boston on the 7th 
of November, to appear in New York on the 8th, and Phila- 
delphia on the 9th. 

It is his design to give during the week three evenings of 
classical music, vis : 

A Beethoven Night, 

A Mendelssohn Night, 

And a Mozart Night. 

\!C/* Several of BI. Juliien^s most remarkable Solo-Porform- 
era. who have not yet been heard alone in Boston, have >et to 
maicc their appearance, besides the unrivalled artists who have 
already had such unbounded applause. Among these are the 
brothers Moliinhauer, whose violin performances have created 
such a sensation in Europe and in New York. 

OONDUOTOR M. JULLIEN. 



Hereafter ttie doors will be opened at dXt and the Concert 
commence at 7>^. 

Admission to all parts of the Hall, 91. Family Tickets to 
admit Five, 84. To be purchased during the day, at the prin- 
cipal Music Stores and Hotels. 



NOTIOK. 

[C7* Inquiries having been made as to the probability of a 
reduction In the ptice of admission to these Concerts, the lian- 
ager respectfully informs the public that, in consequence of 
the enormous expense attending the production in the United 
States of the greatest InBtrumentalists of Surope, such a 
course cannot be complied with. 

By order of the Board of Management, 

Oct 29 W. F. BHOUQH. 



MUSICAL BOZR^ES. 

OTTO 11K£8£:Li, encouraged by the reception of his 
Concerts last winter, proposes soon to commence a Sscok J> 
Annual Ssaiss of , 

SIX SOIREES, 

at a thne and place to be hereafter specified. The programmes 
will be made up with the same care and selectneas as the for- 
mer series, and in the rendering of Duos, Trios, Quartets, etc.} 
etc., he will t>e assisted by members of the QxaxANiA Musical 
SociSTY. lL>"'Subscription for the Series, 96.U0. oct 29 



PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 

THE GEIUIANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Pusuc 
KxHSASSALS at the Boston Music Hall every WEDNES- 
DAY Alr'TEiU^OON, at 8 o'clock, commencing Oct. 20. 
The full Orchestra will perlorm at the Kehearsals. 
Admission :— Packages containing eight tickets SI, to be had 
at the Music Stores, and at the door. Single tickets 25 cents, 
oct 29 



CIiASSZOAIi MATINEES. 

THE undersigned, resideut artists of Boston, intend to give 
a Series of Classical Concerts during next winter, in which 
the best works of the great composers will be performed ; such 
as Quartets, Quintets, Septetii, Trios, Duos and Solos, by 
Beethoven, Mosart, Hayuu, Hummel, Weber, Cherubiui, etc. 
The programme wiii be made more attractiTe by Vocat per- 
formances between the dilferent pieces, as also Solos for Horn, 
Violoncello, i^lano, Violin, etc., occasionally. Many greater 
coiupoidtiouB, as. Quartets, Quintets, and Septets for Fiano 
with String and Wind instrumvuis, will be produced, which 
have never been publicly performed in Boston. To accommo- 
date Ladies and others out of town, we propose to give our 
Concerts in the afternoon. The time and place will be an- 
nounced hereafter. The subscription is 9^ for the Series of 
Eight Concerts. Single tickets 6U c«uu each, 
aubscription lists will be found at the diflferent Music Stores. 

H. ECKHAKDT, I v,«.i« ^H. EICHliEK, Awe 
WM. KEYZEK, ) VW""»- xh. MAASS, VioloncslLO. 
Sept. 8. H. PEttABEAU, PlAKisi. 

PRINTED NEATLY «- PROMPTLY 

AT THIS OFFICE. 



ADOLFH KIEIiBIiOOK, 

TEACHER OP^ MUSIO. 

MR. K. may be addressed at his residence, Ukitxd Statis 
Hotxl, or at the Music Store of Oliver Ditson, 115 Wash- 
ington St., Geo. P. Reed, & Co., 17 Tremont Bow, or Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington Street. 8 mos oct 29 

SIQNOR O. OHIANEZ 

RESPECTFULLY informs his pupils and Mends that he is 
now ready to resume his instructions in singing. 
AppUoatlon may be made at No 47 Hancock Street, or at the 
Music Store of Thsodore T. Barker, No. 881 Washington Street. 
Oct. 8. isifc 

OTTO DRESEL, 

WINTHROP HOUSE. 
Oetie, tf 



New SACREI^ GAUSte B®aR. 



POLYHYMNIA : 

A COLLECTION OP 

0BI6INAL HTMN TUNES, ANTHEMS, 

OHANTS AND SENTENCES, 
nrcLUDora a ohoioi SBLScnoir op 

J^jftnttief in Irifftiint fSLtUtB in t&ltn ^arU. 

OALCULATXD POa 

CONGREGATIONS & SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Also, A SSSTCH OP 

A NEW METHOD IN THE ART OF SINGING, 

poa 
ORGANISTS AND SINGING TBACHBRS. 

GOMPOSXD BT 

CHARLES F. HEUBERER. 

Just ^blished, by 

B. B. UnSSEY & 00., 

No. 29 CoBMHiLii, Boston. 
Oct. 22, 6t 



THEODORE T. BARKER, 

MUSIC STORE, 

No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 



CKlckerlng'a Pianos to let* 

All Foreign and American HuMcal Pablications racdred as 

soon ss published. 1128 tf 



JONAS CHICKERING. 

FIANO-FOBTE MANUFACTUBEB, 

MASONIC TXUIIPIiBy Tremont Street, 

HATING remored flrom his former location in Washington 
Street, and fitted up Warerooms in the above named beau- 
tiful building, is now prepared to attend upon such of his 
ft-lends and the public as may honor him with a call. His 
time for the past six months haflng been exclusiTely deTOted 
in endesTOrfl to render his manu&cture more perfect than erer, 
he is confident of bdng able to fully satisfy all who are desirous 
of possessing a good instrument. 

Residents in the Tidnity and adjacent States will please 
noUoe particularly his address, as there is another person in 
this city bearing his name, and with whom he is frequently 
confounded. 

Mr. C. flatters liimself that his experience and reputation of 
thirty years, must couTince all who anticipate purchasing, that 
this is the best testimonial that he can oflfer of the ezodlenoe 
of his Pianos, and of the satisfaction which has iuTsrlably 
been manifested with regard to all the qualities which consti- 
tute an unexceptionable instrument. 

WAREROOMS, 

Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 



Oct. 8. tf 



BOSTON. 



THE NEW SACRED MITSIC BOOK. 

THE BOOK OF THE SEASON! 

POLYHYMNIA. 

A COLLECTION of original Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
and Sentences, for Sabbath Services ; with a Sketdi of a 
new method in the art of Singing, for Organists and TeadMrs 
of Singing. Composed by CHAS. F. HEUBERER, Profosorof 
Music. 

This new and most valuable collection of Church Husio. 
which has been delayed flrom various causes, is now publishea 
and offered to the muaical public. We hesitate not to pro- 
nounce it a book which will take rank among the very best 
collections of Sacred Music ttcm the American Press. In 
style It is not unlike the admirable work of Zeuner's, the An- 
cient Lyre. Prof. Heuberer is one of the most talented of 
German Composers, and haying been many years in this 
country, has had an opportunitv which but very few of the 
distinguished Germans have had of becoming sufficiently ao- 
quainted with our customs and feelings, both social and 
religious, to prepare a well adapted book of Sacred Music. 
It is beautiftiily printed, on fine white paper, with large dear 
type, which can be easUy read without injury to the eye, with 
but two tunes upon a page, and each staff containing but one 
part— and a greater number of ORIGINAL AND BEAUTIFUL 
TUNES tiian can be firand in any modem collection. The 
attention of Professors of Music, Teachers of Singing Schools 
and Leaders of Choirs, Is espedally invited to this work. 

We thall alio Pnbliih ImmedUtely, 

By the same author, in connection with Prof. PnuBBAU, a new 
and splendid collection of Glees, Part Songs, ftc, undsr the 
title of SUPHONIA. 

It Is literally a Book of Musical Gems, and we bsUere will bs 
so considered by the Musical World. 

Published by JOHN P. JEWETT ft CO., and 

B. B. MUSSEY ft Co., Boston. 

JEWETT, PRO<^R ft WORTHINGTON. 
oet 29 6t Cleveland, Ohio. 



DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



HE QREAT AMER[OAN PICTURE. 
Jslla BnnrBn'i Inunorlsl Allcgurr- 

vUblj DO Book, UT* [ha BIbIs, hu li«n » (itinilnlT rMd 
u BuDfui'i InlmlMble Allffoir, 

THE TlLaRlM'S PROaJtESS. 

T tau been tmuUiUfd Loto ntuljiilJ the dlllfemC lanniuei of 
ChriitnidoED, (Dd Ixas paroHd altb iltllghl 4Dd bol; fctroi 
F kU nitloiil. Art hu lent her BttnctlODl Id n«rl; 4j] tha 

hI EoinTllv. Bst W Uw mliidla of tht nlnstHnlb rsD- 
IT, WHltii u Amciisui ChTfTuiui, an we Indebtad Air tba 

Ktrn* pictorial conHpllaa of tblibnifiocUl Toik, 
• nonl >Dd •DbUmt Idoiof Hibad]rInE tha tlmu noiT, 



rt Ouonf h vbleh lia puMd, 



L, orlflliiBlad wIEhDAHlKl. 
, DTlfiiuil and baaDtlful 

_ ... _ _. . . _ . slejant de«lgn bj HiiuuTt 

UDOa, and (Mm thla (le>lcii,.JourH Annuwl, IhedMa- 
ilibed biitoTlca] eiumTer, ua pndnHd, 4ftcr nur jan of 
bor, ft Ptotan vhkh will tftks rauk amotiif (ba moat nparb 
idaUbontd prodo'LloBi of humati ^nLos, tDSIr, andpUIL- 
Tha Pktdn it now nadj^ and will ba offarad tat laJa at tba 
nkuoraof Uk PabUihni, and by AiauliduljautlKidiadb; 
ePabllahna. 

Prka— iDdl* Prooft, Ten Dg]1iin -, Printa. rln Dollui, 
JOHN F. JEWETT k CO., Publilhdn, 

IT and IS Conbll), Beaton. 
JKWETT, PBIXTT08 ft WORTEINOTOH, 

Wa faATa TVHlTcd fmm manj of tha dLHIn^abhwl man la 
Ja GQVDtT/j Ckr^man, SUIaamni, lAwyara, Artlata ajid 
Uton, the moat flaltariiiK taitlmoaUa Id &Tor of thi> (iHt 

Thcae lattara betDp too loQf and elabonta fOr ftn ftdTVTtl«*< 



HcT. E. N. Kltk, BoatoB. 
Rav. Df. Jflblu, BoatoiL 
B(I, r. D. IlDndDjloD, BoatoT 
Bar. John a. Btone, D.Dj Bnj 
Bar. R, H, Hnla, D. S., Boaioi 



Saf, Dr. DDWlIni, FkUadolphla. 



gil,N.^ 



B. Chaeiar, D. D , New YaA 



lata V. dark, Boati 

ohnKeDowall, D.D., 
It. Saai*. BeaUD. 
It, DDibtn, Phikadelpbli 
lr.Blarii,PhlladalpUo. 
Uwiid imrit, BoH 
lafu Cboalf , lloatoD 



It, Philadelphia. 
L. WhJlUar,'B><l., Artbt.'Boetoi 



onlr (uChorlied Ageut fjr Botton 



■i the HUDO tJina, condeqanl worka I 



ID mZid. , 

Ith DOlai of iidTiee W 

iheatimatlaadflRtla 

Ttaa OOMPLBTB HBTUOD 
la neateat ImwrtibC* to Tei 
« mmUooel In aar olbar I 



mffca" 



hy Uie Exit manor*, la profrefedra order, 

- " '■.- laadiei-, ihowlDf bow tbej might 

abe«mont of (ba pd]^. 

ontalDa maD; iiupaUoni of 
h«s and PupUa tSat hara not 
ok of inilniEllOB. 
nfca an Id preaa, aod wQt be 
OUVXn DIT80H, BoatOD. 



Bertini— Newly Berised. 
Important to D«*1en, TaMhari, uid Selmlan. 
RHB Mnakftl Public la rcipccLrullj ii 
L BaWoiiofBmU ■■ ■■ '"- 



J Method of l" 



I a at^lo ni^paaalod Id MDtr, 
ratlODa wona of ibo kind, 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

F. WEHAKD'S 

SiiBtrttrttDM fiit tliE ^poiua^ ilSnitiit, 

Price |1 net. 

a. ANDBf lb 00., rT1tl.ADKLFHU 



H'S ORATORIO 

y Datui ih tu WHDiuDa, known aj tha 
urn, la thla daj pabUihed In b neat, eoDvezileDt lb 
ogBT or concvt-coar b j 

0«o.V. Rued *. Co., PnbUihi 



MUSICAL EXCHANGE. 
NATHAN nXCHARDSON^ 

VOKEIQTH AND AMKBICAN MUSIC, 

PUITO-FOBTES, OSO&NB, HUSIO BOXES, 

Opiri •Iiuri inn .fim, .Ttrnrlj Hnbrdlai inti Ctnit, 
BUSTS, UniALLIONS, POETBAITS, be. 

2B2 'Waslungton Street, BOBton. 






mnplela nlleetlon, 



md (ot ap In Bna ■trie. No plecn will be pi 
30t tOLy wonby of It,— «nd do compoaUloDj a 
loallDn that aia mM worth paring for. 



_. 'A»TB,wh , 

:perieDee Id tba bnabiiai. In thli ei^, will take charge of iha 
AOorkftD depaAment; and Modb, a. UTLT^ from tha »le- 
bnltd pubHihlng bonie of Bmndiia It Co., of Paria, will ban 
ebaive of the f orelga depaftwent- Aod Uie Prvprletor tnuta, 
by JentlDg hli whoEa atlenthm to biulnoav, to recalre ft 
llbenl ehara of patronnM. Belnc In eoDBtftut correepoDdenee 
with many eminent Prohaeon ftnd PnbUihon of Uiule 

with nam] to mnileal matlen that may be In hU power. 

XT' I^nlga aod Ainerloan PIAHOJ^UTBS and OROANS, 
Ali^, amuof the beet epadmeneot laoeiiied SWiBH MUSIC 
Boxes that ban ertr bean [mpDTlaJ, mtj be leen fttlbe 
Store. 

«D- PIAMO-rOHTEa, of the beat Gnman, French, and 



aknnilM, bd'ore purcbaalnff rll- 

UTHOORAPIIS. bUHTa, M=^„^^.u.,t 
of tba moaB dlitlnguUhed Murfolana e 



sss 



leading Hoileftl papera pabllahed In £arope and America. 

<jlt atnirmi Mml &t tlit ^im-firit, 

Compoaed and compiled Irom tba workt of the moat etnlneot 
modem and oleaeloaJaDtbore and teacbeTe, comprleloga oom- 
plete cooree of Inatnietlonj baaed upoo a new principle, 
FROORKSHIVB IK ITS CHAIiACTEK, 

With AiuitomlHd niutnttoiui of tha Huiilt, 
Thoroufbly explained, ihawing Uia nee of their miuelei and 



SlBIiNtiUISHXD BDltOtBAH TBACUIUtS. 



D. B. NEWHALL. 

JSANirrAOTTniER AND DEAI^R IN 

PIAN O FORTES, 

So. 3«« IVubJDBtQD Strsat, Boaton, 
PIAlfO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, 4 TO LET. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Raaldanec Ho. 90 KnMlwBil Btract. 

Oet.B. Sm 



PI.\^0-FO»TE l\STRtC.T1071, 

G-. A. SCHMITT, (From 0«rmany,) 

TRACKER OF THK PIAKO-FVRTB. 

J. at hla owfiHldeocerreei otNo, 411 WaahlDgton £rcat. 
Mlowlnc (entlemen : JoaK I 
"oct.T"" 



a, Ehi., HtLUn,BATU & Co., OurltDtnoK. 



snronro and piano-f<orte. 

MIBS PANS'Y PRAZBK ban to lolbrm bar Pnplla and 
Frlenclithal ■!» hi> retun»d to tba dly, eDdhnov 
ready to ren.me Her leerblng. 



Ti?l 



Mttfolly iDfOmsi hij punlli 
r and Thoroofh BaB, Plaao-I 






SIOirOR CORELU begi leara to annODDCe to hta 
frtendi and puvUi that be baa reCuned to tha dn, and 
may be ftnind it hla rooma, No. 20 Temple Plica, or at tha 
rremont Houra. Sept. 17. 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF nVSIG, 

oea IViialilii^ou street, Boaton. 



hhb. roba gaboia db bibas, 

TRACnBR 01 TQB 

PIANOFORTE, SINGING A.GUll'AR, 

9 Bancea St., corner Ilmnlaon Anuae. 

MR. Da RIBAS wlUflTa Initmcdonon tha Oboaaod 
riota. Aln MUSIU AIUtAHC — ■ 

Boaton, April SS. 



Ii. 0. EUEEBON, 

€tu\n of tjie ^Unn-ZortE nn^ 

*1TI,Y AI 1 1 19 REaiDENCE, 

No. 19 INDIANA PI.ACB, OOSTOH. 

Ill ISSm. 



UAJTOEL FENOIiLOBA, 

1'uoFjr.saoit of mi;sic. 

Iniliuiliaii oil 14r Vl^no, Violin A Cultikition of Itr Fold. 

HDBIG-ROOU, No. i; QlUT'a Dun, corner ll'aahlnglon 

RKBIDKNCB, at Clio UmiHaar lloDU, Boirol. 

Ri/imm. 

i. CHlomiui'o, J. P. JiwEiT, Uu. FcHCBiu, Stqf., Boaton. 

ANDREAS T. THOROF, 

TEACHER OK THE PIANO FORTE, 

Ho. S4 PlBckne|r Street. 

: at the rcridcnoe 
!iept.i;,«m. 

T. BltlCHEli, 
OTgantgt an'g Centiuctor of :^u«lc 

At tba Bowilolii Square Ctaarclt. 

omoft D»H Tui Unvftou Ennuiu on iJiiuidok Si 






F. F. MULLER, 

DIltBOTOU Of UUSIC AND OltGANIBT at tha Old South 
Church; OllUANlDT of iheUautlalaodllaiUa Sodrty ' 
OltOANlBT of tlH Uuhiunl KdwsUhw Society, tio. kt. ko. 
RclldcBca, No. 3 tVlnlcr PImcc, IloatOB. 



T".", 



A. W. FRENZEI. 

RopMiniiLi gi™ notice that be la mmmeocln* a naw 
term with Seholan OD the PuHO-fonra. ORhiramayba 
left at U. P. Uoad'ior T. U. I)ari»n"i Mualc Stona, or al hli 

No. « Pine St., RoiIbb. 



=.EliinHlt i,. aBaltli. a. ttttt-yit« , ^mU ana Iti yTlntlii fl-ftBtt, 



OESPeCTFULLT lofbrnu hla fiiendi and pnpOi that he hai 

Ho. 8E3 TItEUONT STBEET. .y. 



¥ 




0( 




SI Pafix 0i 9lrl axtb CiUvatuvic. 
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■'s Sanrnal nf l&nsk, 

PUBLISHED EVERT SATURDAY. 



TTS OONTIHTS nittt mliilT to tbi Art of Hnna. bnt with 

"—--'—, Opacui vlth Ilmilj AiulfiH of t>w IKiUbla Wnrki 

1 ^ .. ...^ CoiBp»«n^ fcg. 1. Hotleea of 

Dv and abnad. i. A flmnBarr of 
n boa all putt 

ulaii] pmma *ad plxa*. ' fti StUjn sn 

kl HjilH, Hhael*, pacibdi, *atl»n, sompoilcioiii, lutrs- 

-^MTlH; enHnilulUiuMioBi od Mule ia lu Uoixl 

idBdlfloulHttlBSi; OB HBdg 1b Oa abnrah.llH 

on, tka TIhUi*, a» Chunbar, ud Ibe Smtt, kg. 

OtnuDUkil Fntich wriitn abOD 

tl HgUDWOtScalptan, FElntltif, 

-"t BodU, tl» Dtmbi, ■■- 




J. S. DWIQHT EblTOR AND FBOPRIETOR 

EDWABD L. BALCH, PBINTER. 
CrowviCK, mm. »1 Ivltvol §trMt. Boatoa. 



SUBBORIPTIOMB ESOEIVED 

At tkt OinOB OP FDDLICATION.Il SeAttl St. 
Br NITHJlM BICUAHDSON.lSl Wutnulim SmI. 
'> oao. P BIKD k 00., U TVnnm Sm. 
" A. M. (.BLAND, PnvitiMi, K. I. 
•• DBXTIK ft BKOniBM, a Ann Stnil, N. T. 
" gOHARFBNBKHO k L01B,73] ftiuufway, AT, Y. 
•• OIOIVIB DUTTON, Jm., RadLUUr,S. Y. 
" a. ANDKB, 2» CtuIKtK »., Pkiiadth*!*. 
" HIU.ER k BEAUDAH, IBl fioJlimgn ^., £al(. 
>< OOLBUHN k flKLD, ChKfflMli, O. 
•> HOLBROOR h LONO, l%Hliw4, O. 
" JOHN H. MILLOB, Pia^wtk, Pm. 

lEBUB OF jboTEaTiBiira. 

Vor !»> mriunm, (IW UdhJ E»l InHnion! ! ! ! ! isUOO 
Do do •H)i>itt>Hqii«it....MIXI 

SptcUl bdUsm (liwMkfMhIiiMnlOD, ptTllIH3art■■ 
PkJlIHDt« nqfllnd Im utabh : lOr jwlj ndTtrtlHmaiUi 



% 



The Story of an AitUt 

(rnm tba Ovmui.) 
It could DeTer have bcsn propheried, at bis 
birth, that be would end hii life in solitude. Hie 
joungest aon of a reBpectahle, secure, tboogb not 
Kealthj- commercial house, destined in due time 
to become the partner of bis brotEiers, what 
other Tutare bj before him, than to travel on 
through iife, with ease and comfort, in a seemlj 
equipage; and who coald have Ibooght that he 
would choose, instead, the part of a XoatAy wan- 
derer, seeking oat his own path among hills and 
Tallejt, rocks and woods ? 



It must be confessed, however, that there was 
an alarming vein (^ genius running through the 
whole of the sterling race, which could onlj be 
acconnted for by the &ct that its genealogical 
tree bad, in ages past, numbered among id wor- 
thy fruits a dancing master. From him a 

turn for Art must have descended to subsequent 
genontiuns ; for papa had played the flute in his 
day, uncle Karl painted, and grandpapa wrote 
poetry; brothers and gisten evinced, from their 
tenderest youth, a passion for charades and pri- 
vate theatiicals, and so Heinrich might be par- 
doned, if he, for his part, had made choice of one 
of the Fine Arts as his own. 

Indeed, the whole household was already mnu- 
cal : Louise played the guitar, Paulioe the piano, 
and unging resounded on e?ery side. Of poems, 
too, of evety description, there was no lack on 
birtb-days and similar occasions. August, the 
eldest, produced disticbs in d»e moot solemn style, 
as, for instancs : 
" Lsod ms, Apollo, to-dij, thy \jn of (he ohordi silver^ 

Hnmdlng, 
That I may bring her my greetiaE who ii mothsr (• 

Frani made his appearance with some dog- 
gerel rhymes : 
" Ah, who'i 



III gay gnett peeping In tt the window? 
right wclconw, Sir Blrthdav bs's bight, 
n tines our dear mothsr did find, 0, 



Pauline essayed the naive ; 
" Hy mothsr dear. 
Your birthday's hers," ete. 
But Louise soared higher, not minding, how> 
ever, an occasional sniall sacrifice of accent, or 
of sense to sound: 



All these indications by no means alarmed 
papa, who, with his rotund and portly figure, 
formed a worthy counterpoise to yon light-footed 
antediluvian dancing-master. " It don't matter a 
bit, not a bit," he said ; " we must all have some 
nonsense to help u« along in the world, and of all 
the many kinds of it the Fine Arts are the most 
sensible ; they keip young people out of many a 
scrape. I have a distinct reooUection of the box 
on the ear that I once got for drawing, on a leaf 
of the ledger, an attar wreathed with Aowers, and 
iritb the tender name of Phyllis inacribed upon 
it; Pve lived to be a pretly good bnnness mauj 
notwithstanding; so it doesn't matter a bit." Be- 
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ndes, Ibe vein of genius seemed to flow less co- 
{nously just in Heinrich. At least be made no 
verses, and the Cantata which he tried to have 
performed as his share e£ the birth-day contribn- 
tloB, was a failure, because '■ his idea was not 
understood." He excelled, indeed, in the piano 
lessons, which he shared . with his asters, and 
often sat playing till late in the night; but he 
rarely took part in the family concerts, because 
his sisters never sang correctly enough for him. 
In school ho was a good Latin scholar and an apt 
arithmetician, and so papa had no doubt of the 
best results, when, afler his confirmation, hs took 
him into bis office. 

But sMDebow he did not get along very well. 
Too often he would be humming a tune, or expei^ 
imenting, under bis tall desk, upon divers newly- 
invented instruments, or indulging in other dmi- 
lar irregularities. The paternal box on the ear, 
from which, in its time, papa bad experienced 
sach beneficial elTects, was no longer exactly in 
accordance with the spirit of the age ; hence his 
fiktber resolved to send him to a friend in a lai^r 
commercial city, hoping that he would set him 
right. 

He was altowed to eontinne his piano lewons, as 
the friend had found a " reasonable feltow," who 
asked a groeehen a lesson. But the reports 
which the father received from the new principal, 
were by no means satisfactory. True, Heinricb's 
mode was retired and sober, except that ho fre- 
quented the theatre too much; he generally 
made out bis accounts and attended to the corres- 
pondence with great precision ; bat there was no 
interest, no mercantile spirit, nothing easy, pleas- 
ing, obliging in his demeanor. The friend 
doubted whether he would ever succeed as a 
merchant. The father was Ughly indignant, and 
as, just at this time, the " rMsonable fellow " had 
the audacity to raise lus price to three groachen 
for two lessons, Heinrich was informed that such 
extravagance could not be allowed for a mere 
pleasure; in view i^ which he must give up his 
muMC lesaona But this Heinrich could not find 
the heart to do; he continued the lessons in bis 
Mngle leisure hour, and saved the extra half 
groachen from bis breakfast 

For the family of his principal, with whom he 
lived, he was certainly no agreeable companion ; 
gloomy, Maerved, unsusceptible alike to the con- 
descenaon ot the mother, and the developing 
amiability of the daugbten. Whoever wished to 
discover whether there were really a life and sotti 
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hidden beneath this morose exterior, had to ob- 
serve him at a concert, or the opera, to which 
enjoyments he sacrificed his last penny of pocket 
money. There he would sit, mute, immovable, 
with shining eyeSf which seemed to drink in the 
very soul of the music ; and at home, in the si- 
lent night, he would strive to reproduce, on the 
hoarse piano in his little chamber, the sounds 
which had so filled him with delight And when, 
at length, he succeeded in obtaining an introduc- 
tion to a distinguished artist, when he heard his 
first composition — the rules for which he had, with 
great trouble, studied out from various old works 
on thorough-bass, and which he timidly presented 
to the master — resounding in living tones from 
under his hands, then the artist-spirit within him 
shook its wings, and cast off the galling yoke of 
his hated daily occupation, and he found courage 
to declare to his father that henceforth he knew 
no other vocation than that of the artist. 

The father was not made of iron, and, moreover, 
was a friend of peace ; but this time there arose 
a storm which threatened to shake the respectable 
house at its lowest foundations, and nearly cut 
off the kind mother's thread of life. Heinrich 
remained unmoved by all remonstrances. " Lis- 
ten, boy, you are entirely mistaken, if you think 
I am rich enough for you to devote yourself to 
Art at your pleasure ; our fortune is one that has 
to be preserved and increased by hard work, if 
it is to support its posesessors." — ** As long as it is 
only enough for me to acquire the knowledge 
which is the foundation of my art, I am satisfied. 
I ask not for possessions, Art is my future I ** — 
** But, you foolish fellow, don't you see what a 
future lies before an artist ? don't you know that 
you'll never get far enough in life even to support 
a wife ? *' — ** Art is my bride I " cried the young 
enthusiast with sparkling eyes ; the whole female 
sex weighed not a feather in his opinion at that 
moment. — ^^ Well, then, be it so I Lie on your 
bed as you make it I" 

It was a house of peace, Hcinrich's respectable 
paternal house, and the discord did not long re- 
sound within it His mother silently committed 
her son to the Lord, and trusted to his honest 
heart ; his sisters were delighted to have a real 
artist for a brother, and his brothers stretched 
forth their hands joyfully and without envy, to 
render him every assistance in his new career. 
A vague, mournful reminiscence, as of the prodi- 
gal son, struck upon the father's heart, when 
Heinrich, after having completed all the prelim- 
inaxy studies which were possible at home, asked 
for his portion of the future inheritance, so 
that his brothers and sisters might be in no 
way curtailed by his artist-career. But Heinrich 
had never been a spendthrift, and so this ar- 
rangement reassured the father, and with the dis- 
interested assent of the brothers, his full share 
was secured to him. How rich he seemed him- 
self in its possession I how he would go into the 
world, to music-teeming Vienna, song-loving Bo- 
hemia, to Italy, die ancient cradle of every art, 
everywhere where he could hope to partake, in 
full draughts, of the nectar which, until now, had 
been dealt out to him only in drops. Carefully 
fitted out by mother and sisters with everything 
needful, he went proudly and triumphantly out 
into the world, " to seek his bride I " as he told 
his sister with a joyous smile. Ah, he little knew 
how coy was the bride he had chosen ! 
Years -passed, and he returned ^mharmed and 



uncorrupted ; his mother's faith in him had not 
deceived her, his father learned, to his comfort, 
that his inheritance was not yet exhausted ; but 
had he won the beauteous bride ? — He was no 
so-called virtuoso. In his silent chamber, or at 
home in the family circle, he could give sound to 
his dreams in full, gushing melodies, and the 
'* reasonable fellow " might reasonably have been 
astonished, could he have listened to his former 
pupil now. But perform in public — that nothing 
in the world could induce him to do. Thus he 
remained only a creative tone-poet, and by no 
means an indifferent one ; his melodies, full of 
depth and soul, delighted man^" hearts, though 
rarely his own. He became more and more con- 
vinced that he had chosen a bride who has no 
home herey is rarely inclined to build a tabernacle 
in any spot, and when at times he seemed on the 
point of gazing full into her beaming counte- 
nance, it was already turned from him again, and 
he had only grasped her veil. 

Who can count the days of inward struggle, 
the nights of silent strife that are passed in such 
sadly beauteous wooing, until the artist grows re- 
signed, and content to take the proud bride as 
she will give herself, and to try if she will not, at 
least, make a good housewife, who can help to 
earn the daily bread ? Heinrich has ever held 
his Art sacred and in honor ; it has never become 
to him '* a thriving cow, that supplied him with 
butter," and yet it has never suffered him to want, 
either in body or soul ; but an own fireside it had 
not built for him. 

Father and mother went to rest, sisters and bro- 
thers followed the impulses of their hearts, or 
their destiny ; happy marriage feasts were held. 
Brother Heinrich sat among the rest with a sad 
face, a rock of offence to the gay bridesmaids, 
and whenever it was possible he avoided family 
rejoicings and the society of the young and hap- 
py. With the strictest economy he limited his 
necessities; for his compositions, though sought and 
praised, by no means brought him mountains of 
gold, and he dreaded any appearance of assist- 
ance from his relations more than the bitterest 
want. A ^*good match," indeed, might have 
helped him, but he was too proud to look about for 
a wife to whom he must owe his place in society, 
and no kind Fate led to him, unsought, one of 
those noble beings who, in free and humble love, 
joyfully place gold and happiness at the feet of a 
beloved object 

In his brothers' and sisters* comfortable homes, 
at the merry gatherings of their children, he was 
mostly a silent and unsympathizing guest, and for 
a long time the least loved uncle of the youthful 
circle ; only the smallest of the children were, 
strange to say, wondrously drawn to him, and at 
times he could be seen gazing into their sweet, 
smiling faces with tearful eyes. 

His brothers and sisters were too kind-hearted 
even to say to him : ** Why did you do so ? it 
would have been wiser, etc." But he himself had 
for years conflicted with the questions : " Cottld 
1 really not do otherwise ? Would I not have done 
better to have followed my father's advice, seek- 
ing my vocation in a simple, homely sphere of ac- 
tion, and making only a guest of Art, which re- 
wards so poorly the sacrifice of a whole life ?" 

His compositions mostly bore a serious stamp, 
but he had never yet attempted sacred mu5ic. 
Nevertheless he loved it more than any other, and 
it was in the depths of the sublime choruses of 



the " Messiah," that the discords of his soul were by. 
degrees resolved, and that he began to compre- 
hend a vocation, which, higher than that of the 
artist, of the head of a family, bears a loftier goal 
in view than earthly comfort, a loftier even than 
the never-fading laurel of artist fame. He no lon- 
ger sought to discover whether it was error or dea- 
tiny that had placed him upon his path ; now that 
he was upon it he would follow it, he would follow 
it manfully, honorably, sure of an eternal lamp to 
guide his footsteps. The ice was broken, and 
from the crust of his gloomy features there sprang 
forth the mild, late Spring of an ever pure heart 

He was now no longer a stranger in cheerful 
circles ; with benevolent smiles he looked upon 
the merry doings of the young world, and kindly 
shared all its little joys and sorrows. Nor did he 
now, as he was wont to do, refuse to give way to 
the pure pleasure which a fair, graceful form, a 
beautiful voice awaken in the ardst-soul; but 
there was in his benevolence something so digni- 
fied, so calm, no trace of the coxcombry which b 
so unbecoming to old bachelors. Tet there re- 
mained peculiar to him a shade of mournful seri- 
ousness, a nlent longing for a heart, a fireside of 
his own, even when he had found with one of 
his nsters, who had become a widow, a portion of 
the domestic happiness which he had often so 
painfully missed. 

Here he ruled with fatherly dignity among his 
nephews and nieces, and now only unfolded the 
deep tenderness and warmth of his inner nature. 
With unabated love he turned once more to his 
Art, grateful for the bright glances with which it 
favored him, for the love and admiration which 
it won for him in smaller circles, willingly renoun- 
cing the full laurel upon which his youthful gaze 
had once been fixed so desiringly, so sure of vic- 
tory. His best composition he dedicated to his 
sister, who with her unassuming love and care, 
hardly thought herself capable of being anything 
to him. ^ That is your work," he said, with a 
mournful smile. " Mine ? " she asked, in aston- 
ishment. " Yes, yours, for with you I have for 
the first time been at home ! " 

And now uncle Heinrich was a much loved 
wedding guest, as with fatherly tenderness he led 
his blooming nieces to tJie altar; and even the 
youngest and merriest of the bridesmaids no lon- 
ger feared his serious face, they felt pleased and 
honored by every kind word from him. But few 
only understood the expression of deep sadness 
with which his eye would rest upon. such a happy 
young couple. 

He was spared a helpless, solitary old age, a 
lingering illness, but was suffered to depart sur- 
rounded by loving care, before his mind had 
grown weak, his hand trembling. And it may be 
that now his loved bride has at last unveiled to 
him her beaming countenance, and he has found 
what here he nussed with such deep sorrow — a 
home! M. A. B. 
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Th6 Impreiario and hit Theatre. 

(From 8teDdlud*8 Uft of Bontni.) 

From Bologna, which is the head-quarters of 
music in Italy, Rossini was engaged for all towns 
in which a theatre was to be found. Everywhere 
the condition was imposed on the impresarii .that 
there should be an opera composed by Rossini. 
He generally had a thousand francs for an opera, 
and wrote four or five in the ^ear. 

The following is a description of the mechan- 
ism of theatres in Italy : — A manager (and very 
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often this part is taken by the richest patrician of 
the small town — it is a source of consideration and 
pleasure, but in ordinary cases leads to ruin) — a 
rich patrician, I say, undertakes the' management 
of the theatre in the town where he flourishes ; he 
gets up a company, always consisting of a prima 
donnOf a tenore, a basso cantante, a basso buffo, a 
second lady, and a third buffo. The impresario 
engages a maestro (composer) who writes him a 
new opera, taking care to adapt his airs to the 
voices of the individuals who are to sing them. 
The impresario buys the poem Qibretto) ; this costs 
60 or 80 francs. The author is some unfortunate 
abbe, a hanger-on to some wealthy family in the 
country. The very mirth-provokmg character of 
the parasite, so well depicted by Terence, still ex- 
ists m all its glory in Lombardvt where the smallest 
town has its five or six families with fortunes of 
four thousand a-year. The impresario, who is the 
chief of one of these families, consigns the care of 
all the financial affairs relating to his theatre to an 
acting manager, who is generally some pre-emi- 
nently roguish lawyer, acting as his steward ; and 
he, the impresario, falls in love with the prima 
donna: the whole public curiosity in a little town 
is concentrated in the important question whether 
or no he will offer her his arm in public. 

When the troop at last is thus organized, the 
first performance is given after a month of absurd 
intrigues which supply the small talk of the county. 
This prima recita forms the great public event of 
the little town, causing an excitement to which I 
can find nothing in Paris to compare. Eight or ten 
thousand persons discuss for a space of three weeks 
the beauties and defects of the opera with all the 
power of attention heaven has granted them, and 
likewise, more especially, with all their strength 
of lungs. This first representation, when it is 
not interrupted by some scene of scandal, is usu- 
ally followed up by twenty or thirty more, at the 
end of which the company breaks up. This is 
generally called a season (stagione). The best 
of all seasons is during the carnival. The singers 
who have no engagements, are to be found com- 
monly at Bologna or at Milan, where there are 
theatrical agents, whose business is to procure 
them engagements and fleece them. 

After this little account of the theatrical man- 
ners and customs, the reader will be at once in a 
position to form an idea of the singular life, without 
any possible parallel in France, which Rossini led 
from 1810 to 1816. He passed, in turn, through 
every town in Italy, remaining two or three 
months in each. On his arrival, a reception was 
given- him ; he wasf^ted and cried up to the skies 
by the dilettanti of the country ; the first fifteen 
or twenty days were taken up in receiving dinners 
and shrugging his shoulders at the stupidity of the 
libretto. Rossini, besides having an astonishing 
amount and fiery rapidity of wit, was initiated by 
his first mistress (the Countess P — , Pessario) into 
Ariosto, the comedies of Machiavelli, ihejiabe of 
Gozzi, the poems of Beratti, and is quite able to 
detail the absurdities of a libretto. Tu mi ha dato 
versi, ma non situazioni, I have often heard him 
say to the mud-bespattered poet, who immediately 
overflows with apologies, and two hours afterwards 
brings him a sonnet undliato alia gloria del piii 
gran maestro d' Italia e del mondo. 

After two or three weeks of this dissipated life 
Rossini begins by refusing the invitations to din- 
ners and to musical soirees, and makes up his 
mind to occupy himself seriously and study the 
voices of his actors ; he makes them sing at the 
pianos, and he is obliged to mutilate the finest ideas 
m the world, because the tenor cannot reach the 
note necessary to complete the poet's thought, or 
because the priina donna always sings false in 
passing from such a key to such another. Some- 
times out of all the company the basso is the only 
one who can sing. 

At last, about twenty days before the first rep- 
resentation, Rossini, having become well acquaint- 
ed with the voices of his singers, begins to write. 
He gets up late, composes amidst the convenation 
of his new friends, who, whatever he may be do- 
ing, never lose sight of him the whole da^. He 
goes to diuner with them at the osterta, and 
often to supper ; he returns very lat^, and his 
friends accompany him to the door, singing at the 



loudest pitch of their voices some air which he 
extemporizes, sometimes a miserere, to the great 
scandal of the devout inhabitants of the quarter. 
At last he gets home, and it is at this period of the 
day, at about three in the morning, that some of 
his most brilliant ideas have oc(rurred to him. He 
writes them down hurriedly without a piano on 
little scraps of paper, and the noxt day arranges 
them, instruments them, to use his own language, 
when lolling with his friends. Imagine a vivac- 
ious ardent mind receiving impressions from every- 
thing around, turning all to some account and 
embarrassed by no difficulties. For instance, lat- 
terly, when composing his Mose^ some one said, 
"" You are making Jews sing, shall you make them 
•snuffle as they do in the synagogues?" This no- 
tion struck him, and on the spot he composed a 
magnificent chorus, actually commencing with 
certain combinations slightly bringing to view the 
singing in a Jewish synagogue. 

According to Rossini, composing is nothing, the 
troublesome part is having your music rehearsed. 
It is at this sad moment that the wretched maestro 
endures the torture of hearing his finest ideas, his 
sweetest and most brilliant melodies, disfigured in 
every key the human voice is capable of. It is 
enough to make a man hiss himself, Rossini would 
say. He came away from rehearsal, dejected and 
disgusted with what had the day before delighted 
him. 

But these rehearsals, so painful to a young com- 
poser, constitute in my eyes the triumph of Italian 
sensibility; it is then that, assembled round a 
wretched kettle of a piano, in that den called the 
ridotto of the theatre, in some small town, such as 
Reggio or Velletri, I have seen eight or ten poor 
devils of actors rehearsing, accompanied by the 
clattering sounds emanating from the kitchen of 
the neighboring house. I have seen them feel and 
render admirably the most inspiriting impressions 
that music can convey ; it is then that the inhabi- 
tant of the North sees with astonishment persons 
utterly ignorant, incapable of playing a waltz on the 
piano or of saying what constitutes the difference 
between one key and another, singing and accom- 
panying by instinct, and with admirable brio, the 
most peculiar and the most original music, recom- 
posed and arranged by the maestro before their 
very eyes, and as fast as they sing it. They make a 
hundred mistakes ; but in music all errors arising 
from excess of verve are soon forgiven, as in love 
all errors proceeding from too much loving. How- 
ever, these rehearsals which charmed me, an igno- 
ramus, would no doubt have shocked M. Bertou, 
of the Institute. 

[Oonduilon next ve«k.] 

Paris. 

Grand Opera.— The quarrel between the Press and 
the MicUter of Stnte, Achille Fould, who, on the trans- 
fer of the support of the Opera to the civil list, abolished 
all ** free passes,'* is amusingly related in the oorres- 
poDdonce of the Neue 2kU9dirifi, from which we trans- 
late: 

^ Parisian Journalism rose up like one man— a unan- 
imity never before known. From the editor in chief to 
the priDter*8 boy, all in any way connected with the 
Paris journals, was in commotion, as if the country 
were in danger. From the first of September, when 
the Opera opened, the excitement increased dally, 
hourly. By the 8d there was actual fear of barricades 
of printing presses. Whether M. Fould thought that the 
Grand Opera, as an ** Imperial Institution,'* could do 
without paid pens, or whether he esteemed the judgment 
of French criticism worthless— for a finance minister to 
underrate and to insult the journalists, those apostles of 
Civilization, was enough to nerve them to determined 
and most terrible revenge. Accordingly * impartial criti- 
cism* ignored the Grand Opera as completely as the 
management had ignored the journalists. ' No criticism 
without free passes,* was the battle cry. On the 8d, not 
a journal had a word about the performances at the * Im- 
perial Academy, of Music* Even Berlioz joined the 
revolution, and the feuSUiton of the Jbumo/ des Debats 
bad not a syllable about the Opeta. Only the luckless 



Monxttur was obliged to speak, but its criticism was 
greeted with unmensured contempt. Even the govern- 
ment jotirnnlK, the Payt and the Conttitutwnnel^ which 
commonly do not dare to grumble, did their poKi«ible. 
Their cheftf MM. Mirdft and Millinud, were self^sflcrificing 
enough to give up a watering excursion, and to stay in 
PnriA, purely to keep out any articles aboux the Opera 
from (heir fettillttons ! 

" This took effect — not for a long time upon M. Fould 
— but behind the scenes of the Grand Opem. — ' Whnt is 
the Grand Opera, what the artistes in it, without the 
reclame of the journals ? * resounded in chorus from the 
ladies of the amliMses. The actors had to be carefully 
watched, for fear of suicide en masse. Happily several 
dames bethought themwlves that they enjoyed some 
influence with the haute Jinance^ if only in weak hours. 
So they resolved to put M. Fould^s resolution to a fearfal 
proof. Mme. Stoltz, who now for twenty-five years has 
played the ^Favorita,* but who already shows some 
harsh tones In her upper voice, at first ventured an as- 
sault alone upon the stony heart of the almighty minis- 
ter. You see what warm friends the Parisian journal • 
ists have, and what dangers Us dames de Vopera dare to 
encounter for their friends. For the glory of journalism 
Mme. Stolfz is said to have tried everything to make an 
Impression upon M. Fould — entreaties, tears, threats, 
blandishments, finally spasms and fainting-fits— but all 
in vain — he still held out 

" But the ladies, like the journalists, were too truly 
French, to own beat after one repulse. All the editors 
in chief, at other times sworn enemies, betook themselves 
in a body to the general director of ' Public Safety,' to 
call his attention to the fearful consequences of the 
Fould decree. Meanwhile the ladies put all (he other 
ministers in motion, and revived old, sweet recollections 
in them— all in yain I The 300,000 francs increase ol 
income in the imperial budget weighed too heavily! 

"Then they had recourse to great mtoM. Mme. 
Stoltz again put herself at the head of the movement. 
She wrote to the Emperor and touched him on his weak 
side: * In the Impkrial Academy of Music we do not 
sing for money, but for famt ! And without journalists 
there is no fame, and without free passes no journalists. 
Gold sne could earn anywhere, more than in the impe- 
rial opera, and she was determined to break her engage- 
ment, unless Fould gave in ! * The other ladies operated 
in their ^ay. They attacked M. Fould en mast with 
colorature and trills, with entrechats and el oles, in trans^ 
parent muslin and lace. That did the thing, M. Fould 
wavered I 

" And now came hints that M. Fould's bitterness to- 
wards the journalists proceeded from personal motives ; 
that the financial operation was merely a pretext. II 
was all over with him 1 He had to make a concession. 
In future every journal receives a free ticket, on condi- 
tion that the holder shall be old and ugly. M. Fould in 
his innocence did not know that Paris journalists win 
the favor of ladies of the Grand Opera by quite othei 
means than personal amiability and beauty. 

" But the mighty man has yielded a hair's breadth— 
they have seen through him, they know now his weak 
sides— now no man longer doubts in Paris, that the jour* 
nalists, who represent France, * France, that marches at^ 
ways at the head of European civiHsatian ' — that the jbur< 
nalists will come out of this contest victorious, and sc 
more influential and powerful than ever before. And 
the kdies of the Grand Opera know why and where- 
fore 1 

** Still the battle continued to rage. Mme. Stoltz was 
firmly resolved to break with the Opera; the silence ol 
the press about her performances she considered ground 
enough ; perhaps too it occurred to her that she could 
thus withdraw with a good grace and shine moreover ae 
a martyr. For her reception on the part of the Paris 
public had been extremely lukewarm. Her first appear- 
ance was in her great r^e of Donizetti's Faoorita, before 
a splendid house, and the Emperor being present But 
the whole representation was lame, everything looked 
and sounded poor and backnied. Even the mise en tcene 
was wretched and unworthy of the Imperial Opera. 
Gueymard, the tenor, also failed to please; they sighed 
for Roger. A bad d^but for M. Fould I 

** Mme. Stoltz was finally prevailed upon by her Eng- 
lish protector. Lord Cowley, out of * love for him,* to 
take back her resignation. That she could not carry hei 
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point, excites the more attention, since she formerly 
stood * very near* to Prince Napoleon. 

" The Journals stiU maintained their silence. A mon- 
ster depotation of the feuilletonists of all the papers 
made a mass attacic on M. Fonld, and advised him to ca- 
pitulate. Fould now ordered two free entries for each 
journal, and on the first representations of pieces two 
tickets extra. Whereupon the besiegers gave way, to 
treat with the editors in chief. .... 

" The loss is more on the part of the fenilletonists than 
of the journals themselves. ... To the principal ones, 
like Berliox, Jules Janin, Delescluse, Theophile Gautier, 
Alphonse Karr, Guynot, Escudier, Scudo, &c., the not 
writing about the Grand Opera is a considerable loss. 
Berlios, for instance, gets 100 francs for every feuiUetom 
article in the DAats. So that the self-sacrificing una- 
nimity of the feuilletonists, in persevering in this oppo- 
sition, to the injury of their own pockets, is somewhat to 
be wondered at'' 

Apropos to the above, and as illustrating the beauties 
of the relation of the Opera and the Press, may be named 
the excitement caused by the discovery that Fiorentini, 
the critic of the Momteur, had been retained by the Te- 
desco, to praise her to the tune of 3;000 francs per an- 
nnm. 

Since the (^ning of the Chand Opera, Mme. Stolts 
has appeared with success in La Jletne cZs Oi$pre, with 
M. Roger. Bobtri U DiaUe was given for the resppear- 
ance of M. D^rivis; and the PropkdU, with Mile. Wert- 
heimer as Fides. Mme. Stolts takes her congd till the 
first of November. M Roger's engagement would ex- 
pire in a few weeks. Sophie Cruvelli returned on the 
first October, and was to rehearse the new opera of Ver- 
di and Scribe ('< King Lear.'*) Her first appearance, as 
Valentina in the J^tguenotM was highly applauded. There 
was talk of an arrangement by which Mme. Bosio, of the 
Th^&tre Italian, might sing at the Grand Opera three 
times a week. M. Gounod's La Nokm SanglanU was 
to be produced very shortly. As a last item we read the 
following : 

The musical world at Paris is quite in an uproar at the 
disappearance of Mile. Cruvelli. She is a very eccen- 
tric vonng lady, and if she does Uke a whim into her 
head she sticks to it The other night she was to sing 
in the " Huguenots " — house crammed — but lo ! she 
never came, and the money had to be returned. But the 
most extraordinary part of the afiair is that nobody knows 
where she has gone. She has left all her jewels, dtc., 
and conjectures are running wild about her. The Opera 
directors have instituted proceedings aninst her, and 
her property, to the amount of 100,(XI0 francs, has been 
seized as security. Her engagement at the Open is 
worth £6,000, and very little to do. 

Cruvelli's motive for this conduct is said to be her 
tense of injury because her name is not placarded in 
larger lettera than the other singers. She seems to have 
thought that stars might turn comets when the " starring 
system" was abolished. 

Thxatbb Italibjt.— The season commenced with 
Smiratmdt, sun|r by Boaio, Borghi-Mamo and M. Caa- 
aier. 11 BarKere was performed for the dibui of Mme. 
Ghasier. 



Opbra Comi^ux.— M Ernest Boulanger's new open, 
La SaboU de la Marqum^ has been well received. Mile- 
Lemercier being greatly applauded in the part of the 
ftmmt cftf chamArt, La Pri omsb dera still mainUins ita 
place in the bills, and L* HoiU du Nord was soon to be 
revived. 

Thbatrx Ltri^ux.— M. Perrin opened on the 1st 
with Mme. Cabel in La Promue, This was followed by 
La Heme tPwu Jovr, and the new open by M. GavaSrt, 
L$ Bittet de Mitrguerite, was announced for the dibut of 
Mme. Deligne-Lantera. 

Of BxRLioz we read that, again disappointed in his 
hope of being elected to fill a vacancy in the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, (M. Clapisaon being the saccessfbl 
candidste,) he again left Paris. " He went into Norman- 
dy, to a little, obscure fishing village on the sea-shore. 
There he has completed the grand TVUofff, which has 
powerfhlly developed itself out of the little embryo of 
three numbera, which composed his " Flight into Egypt" 
The firat part is called ** The Dream of Herod," the sec- 
ond forma '* The Flight," and the third the "Arrival at 
Sals." It has grown in all to sixteen numben, which 
with the instrumental introdoetions will oemipy abont an 
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hour and a half. l*he poetry is also written by Berlios. 
This work is his anawer to the election of M. Clapisson 
to the French Academy, and Germany will probsbly 
have the firat hearing of it" 



ViXHifA. — Spontini's /Vmomfo Cbrtes has been revived 
with great applause at the Imperisl Opera House after a 
lapse of two and twenty yeara. The principal singera 
were Mile. La Grua, Herr Steger and Herr Beck> Carl 
Eckert conductor. For October were announced Boberi 
U DiabU, Nicolai's " Merry Wives of Windsor," &c. 

At the re-openinff of the Imperial Privat-Theater, a 
new Xarakter-ffemSde (character sketch,) entitled jfo- 
tartf has been produced with success. It is the firat ef- 
fort of a young author, Herr Wshlsemuth, who hss wo- 
ven some of the principal events of the immortal com- 
poser's life into a very interesting piece. Herr von Sapp4, 
the leader at this establishment, hss written a pleasing 
and clever overture, the motives of which are taken fVom 
Mozart's own compositions. In the early part of this 
month, ShakspeareS "Midsummer Night's Dream," with 
Mendelssohn's music, will be produced for the firat time 
at the Hof buiTtheater, under the direction of the OapeU' 
mtuter, Herr Titl. 

Lkipzig. — ^The capellmeister Rietz has undertaken 

the direction both of the Gewandhaus concerta and of the 

Stuff' Ahad€iM9m 

Herr F. David has returned from Russia. The mem- 
bera of the Conservatory celebrated his return bv a grand 
serenade in the garden of the establishment, which was 
tastefullv illuminated in honor of the occasion. Lort- 
zing's WUdichiUM has been successfully revived. The 
firat Gewane^aui concert is announced for the 1st of Oc- 
tober. 

BxRLiv.— The king of Prussia has presented the com- 
plete works of Palestrina, in eight folio volumes, to the 
Sieg-Rheinische Lekrer-Geiong'Verein, a society at 
Briihl, which under the direction of Herr Topler devotes 
itself exclusively to the old Italian church muaic a oa- 
pOa, 

A great many concerta have been ^ven for the benefit 
of the sufferera by the Iste inundations in Silesia. At the 
Royal Opera House the only thing worthy of notice has 
been the re-appearance of Mdlle. Johanna Wagner as 
Leonora in FukUo, after an absence of several months. 
The theatre was filled to suffocation, but the audience 
were far from enthusiastic at the fall of the curtain. The 
fact is, that Mdile. Wagner can no more set st defiance 
the laws of Nsture than any other vocalist The music 
of Fidelio lies completely l>eyond the compass of her 
voice ; by great efforts she formerly gave the high notes 
with a freshness which in some degree atoned for her 
now evident exertions in doins so— ehe could once sins 
F with tolerable success, but she is now not able to reach 
E. I do not think it very probable that this yonng lady 
will ever occasion another action between the manogera 
of two rival 0|>eras of London, or indeed of any oDier 
city. The Sinff-Academie save a performance on Wed- 
nesday, in the Uamisonkirdie, of Handel's ** Messiah." 
The church was crowded. 

The membera of the SmgacademU have given a per- 
formance of Radsiwiirs music to FauiL 'The choruses 
were especially sood. The proceeds of the concert, 
which were considerable, were devoted to the benefit of 
the late sufferera of the flood in Silesia. Mad. Koster 
has returned from her cangd, and resumed her profession- 
al duties at the opera-house. — Cbr. fj/md. Jtfut. World, 

DRESDBir.— The Court Theatre opened in September 
with almost entirely serious plays and operas, like Goe- 
the's Jphigemaj Mozart's Jdomento, Hebbel's Judith, d&c. 

The manufacture of cheap musical instruments forms 
an important branch of commerce in many places in 
Saxony. Two rmall towns, Neukirchen and Khngenthal, 
produce every year, a total of 13,610 violins at 44,500 
thalera. They also make SG43 dozen guitara, worth 
92,800 thalera, 600 double-basses, worth 4,000 thalnra, 
3,000 violoncellos, worth 8,000 thalera, as well as strings 
to the amount of 60,000 thalera. Most of these instra- 
ments are sent abroad. 

Italjr. 

Tribstb.— This is the native place of AlfrbdJabll, 
who has been passing six weeks there at home. From 
the Oturvatort TMuUno we translate the following : 

" SOih fiqi(.— Alfrbd Jaell, our great PianUU- 
Conqtoriiort, gave a Grand Concert at the Teatro Grande 
last night to an overflowing house, all seats having been 
sold at 4 P. M., and all private boxes (160 in number,) 
_crowded. The concert was one of the most splendid 
KttM ever given here,— the virtooap having been called 
out nineteen times during the evening, and obliged to re- 
peat almost every piece in the programme. In fact, this 
concert recalled the pleasant sensations produced some 
three yean since by his concerts here. During the per- 



formance of his fantasia on iVbrwa he had to stop several 
times to receive the enthoaiaatio Ikravoe from the audi- 
ence. We know not which to admire moat, his extraor- 
dinary bravura in hia fantaaia on Norma, or hia elegance 
and sparkling touch in hia charming little moreeau caraC' 
Uriatique, called « Aux bordt du MUduippL*' The 
whole Italian Opera Company, Signwa Salvini Dona- 
telli, Signori Minte, Ferry and Benedetti, with the cho- 
rus and grand orchestra, added to the splendor of the 
Concert 

" We are only aorry that Mr Jaell'a engagements do not 
allow him to give us another concert fbr the present, bat 
we hope he will not forget his * Patria* and will soon 
enchant us sgain." 

For the benefit of Jaell's friends here we may add that 
after wandering about Germany, meeting old friends, 
visiting Liszt at Weimar, getting pretty strongly mag- 
netized with Wagnerism, composing fantasiaa on Lohm^ 
grin, dec., and giving the above concert, he was by last 
accounta in beautiful Venice. The OaxeUa di Venuia 
(Oct 6,) remembera with pleasure hia concerts three 
yeara ago and hopea they may now be favored by the 
like. Jaell finds Verdi's Drovaion occupying all the 
theatres of Italy. On the 16th ult he was to leave for 
Milan, Switzerland and Leipzig, there to play at a Ge- 
wandhaua Concert about the 1st of November. 

Milan.— The names of the artists engaged for the 
arand opening of the Scala in December have been pnt>- 
jtshed. The following are the principal artists dfmgo 
(those engaged by the direction:) Signon Angasta Al- 
bertjni, and the Signori Rafiaele Minte (tenor,) Gaetano 
Ferri (barytone,) Gniflcppe Echeveria (basso profondo;) 
other prime donne assolute, Signora Glulia Sanchioli, 
Maria de Gianni Vive», and EuzA Hbaslbr; contralto, 
Signora Gioseppina Breggazzi ; prime teoore, Ginseppe 
Sinico: primi baritoni, Lnigi Valii and Domeiiico Matti- 
oli; basso profondo, Lauro Benedetto; prime basso com- 
ico,Raffaele Scaleae; other basso comico, Demi Stanislno: 
maestri composen, Signer Francesco Chlaromonte ana 
Emannele Mnzlo. The chorus will consist of one hon- 
dred, including the students of the school established a 
few months ago by the dlrectore of the I- B. Thentraa 
for the pnrpose of teaching and training chonu singers. 
The orchestra will be compo)>ed of ninety-four pernirm- 
era, directed bv Signor Cavnllinl. Ten operas are prom- 
ised ; there will also be a nnmeroos ballet company. 

Vektcb.— At the Teatro Apollo, Verdi's TVowilors has 
had most brilliant success. Leonora, Sigiiom Orecchia; 
Adzucena, Signora Corvetti ; Maurice, Signor LiveranI ; 
II Conte, Signor Mazzanti ; and the basso profondo, Sig- 
nor Latry. 

TuRiR.— At the Teatro Carignano, Bajjib of Pacini has 
pleased immensely, snstained by the prima donna Signo- 
ra Katinka Even, the contralto Signon GhedinI, the te- 
nore Pasl, and barytone Olivari. 

Florbxce.— At the Teatro PeiigDla, Pu^iuto has been 
a temi-JiatcOf executed by the prima donna Signora Cor- 
tesi (who it h reported was indiKpo»ed,) and the Signori 
Freschini and Beraldi. At the Teatro Pagltano, Verdi's 
TVovoiore has been raceived with enthusiasm, especially 
the 4th act, snng by the Signora Alnjmo ana Abbadia; 
and the Signori Landi, Moralli, and the basso Domenechi. 
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The Musical Season. 
II. 

But what of Opera ? This is the question which 
we hoped to answer this. week, haying last week 
shown the winter's prospect with regard to Con- 
certs. 

At home not much seems promised. Alas I 
we have been and builded a great theatre, where 
the Lyric Music, at least so far, may not enter. 
It was begun in the faith that lyrical drama had 
grown to be an indispensable luxury with Bosto- 
nians. Then the complaint was only that we had 
no place, worthy of the operatic splendors, and 
large enough to hold a paying audience for a thing 
so costly. Now we have a place, sumptuous and 
ample, and we do without the Opera. The most 
that we have been promised definitely is some 
taste of English Opera, by Miss Louisa Ptne, 
Mr. Harrison, Sig. Borrani, &c., who have 
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been nnging in New York, at the Broadway 
Theatre, and in Philadelphia; and a very vague 
liint, (after many donbts and strong intimations 
of their desire to return to Europe,) that Grisi 
and Mario " will visit only Boston** after the cui^ 
rent twelve nights aro completed in New York. 

In the meantime New York absorbs all the 
operatic material that is marketable in the East- 
em cities. Grisi and Mario, after some doeen 
performances at Castle Garden, always of iSTonna, 
Lucrezia Borgia^ and / Puritanic and as many 
more in the splendid new Academy of Music, of 
still always Puritanic Borgia and Norma^ varied . 
at the last by La Sonnambtday and to moderate 
audiences compared with eifpectations, came to a 
week's pause in consequence of Mario's illness. 
On Monday last another series of twelve nigh^ 
was commenced, upon a grander scale, with Se- 
miramide, (put upon the stage, as Mr. Fry says, 
with more splendor than it ever was in Paris), 
and with whispers about the Prophhe and other 
famous works less hacknied in this country. 
These are to be their last performances in New 
York. Then shall we have our turn? — that 
"only " privilege ? The ground for such distinc- 
tion, as alleged, is our advantage in having an 
opera house lai^ enough to cover, at $2,00 
a ticket, Mr. Hackett's nightly expense ($3,000). 
It remains to be seen whether we have an opera 
house; and it is to be hoped that those great 
singers will not really quit the country in dis- 
gust, before giving Boston a short trial. 

The English troupe in New York (now in 
Philadelphia) have thus far given such familiar 
pieces as the *' Bohemian Girl," and the Sonnamr 
bula, with Wallace's ''Maritana" as the only 
novelty. They are said to give English Opera in 
a considerably better style than Mme. Thillon's 
party, yet with spoken dialogue in place of musi- 
cal recitative. — A second English Opera com- 
pany has just arrived with Mr. William Niblo, 
and is to open shortly in **The Syren." The 
company is quite complete. The prima donna 
is Mile. Dolores Nau, an American by birth, 
who has sung in times past much in Paris and in 
London, and of whom we published rather a 
glowing account from a correspondent some 
months nnce. 

Mr. St Albyn, the tenor, is young and 
handsome, and has lately taken the first rank 
in English Opera, in the successful experiment 
made by Miss Bomer, at the Boyal Surry theatre. 
Mr. Allan Irving is the first basso, and possesses 
a rich, melodious voice and great personal advan- 
tages. Mr. Greorse Harrison is the second tenor, 
and Mr. Homcastle, so well known as a valuable 
member of the Seguin opera troupe, will be the 
second bass. The secondta donna is Miss Brienti, 
who made her first operatic appearance in this 
country, with Mr. Manvers. Mr. Baker, the 
leader of Jullien's orohestra, is the musical di- 
rector of the company. 

They have also a German Opera in New York, 
at the City Theatre, in the Bowery, where pei^ 
formances are constantly given, m the Oerman 
language, not only of German operas like Der 
FreysekiUz, Preciosa, Czar und Zimmermann, 
but also of Italian pieces like the ** Barber of 
•Seville." — Then there are great promises of 
what is hereafter to be done at the Academy 
under the combined management of Ullman, 
Maretzek and Count Bossi, who it is said are in 
negotiation with Johanna Wagner, and with 
Clara NoveUo, and a whole constellation of prime 
notorieties. Such management will surely find 



way for an entering wedge into our Northern 
ice, and not limit operations to New York. 

Some of the scattering spokes of the old ope- 
ratic wheels have naturally combined to try their 
fortunes in the South and West. By last ac- 
counts Signore Garbato and Vietti, and Signori 
Cuturi, Vietti, Bocco, and others were announced 
for opera at St Louis. And hero endcth our ac- 
count of Opera. And here we may as well end 
our review altogether for the present, until more 
light dawns. 

The Cologne Cathedral. No. L 

Bonn, Oct. 10, 1864. 
My Dear D wight : — Sunday last was a bright 
and beautiful morning though cold, and at half- 
past nine in the morning I was warming myself 
after an hour^s ride in the cars by a brisk walk in 
the narrow anu now comparatively clean streets 
which lead from the station of the Bonn railroad 
to the Cathedral of Cologne I It was luckily not 
quite time for High Mass when I reached the 
aroh-way leading from ** am Hof " to the " Dom 
Platz," and therefore on passing through I had a 
few minutes to spend in comparing the structure 
as it now stands with it as it was when I first saw 
it from this spot nearly five and a half years ago. 
The huge tower still stands unchanged, which was 
carried up nearly two hundred feet and then left 
with the crane at top to wait more than three 
centuries for another course of stone. Crowned 
with a coronet of bushes and grass, there it is, 
weather-beaten and defaced, just as I first saw it, 
and the huge wooden crane still vainly offers its 
long arm to the builder. But the main body of 
the edifice shows great changes, such indeed as 
promise the early completion of all but the towers 
— in spite of the angry devil of the legendary 
history of the Cathedral. The great southern 
portal of the transept appears to be finished, save 
perhaps a few ornamental statues, for which 
niches and pedestals are prepared. A world of 
genius and labor has already been lavished upon 
it, and to proceed farther with it does really 
teem like gilding the refined gold.- The lofty 
gable of this transept is already at its full height, 
and the delicate tracery in stone, of its windows, 
appears to be ready for the stained glass. The 
huge piers or columns which spring up from the 
floor within, and support, on the arehes they sus- 
tain, the weight of the upper wall of the nave, 
have been carried up to their full height, and the 
spaces between are already filled, like the tran- 
sept gable, with the stone woric^of the windows. 
On going round the building I find the northern 
side and transept in nearly or quite an equal de- 
gree of forwardness, and the graud western por- 
tal, between the two mighty towers — ^which are to 
be — ^with its arehes sprung and the great bulk 
of its heavy work apparentiy completed. Luck- 
ily, in the mythology of the Chureh, the demi- 
gods and goddesses are almost infinite in number, 
or how could all these places for statues be filled 
without repetition? What a congress of Pro^ 
phets, Apostles, and Saints will be here when all 
shall be finished 1 So much has been done since 
the recommencement of the work in 1842, that 
the imagination is able to carry out the arehiteot^s 
plan, and form a conception of the structure as it 
is to stand ; when the screen, which for so many 
long years protected the finished choir from the 
effects of storm and tempest, and which now sep- 
arates it from the nave, shall be removed, and 



enable the stranger as he enters the grand west- 
em portal to look down the long vista into the 
choir, that holy of holies of all that is beautiful 
and inspiring in Gothic arohitecture; when the 
temporary roof of the newer part is taken away 
and the vaulted celling shall spring up yet an- 
other hundred feet above the broad -flagstones of 
the floor ; when the workshops, old buildings and 
places of traffic which now surround it and en- 
croach upon the square in which it stands are 
gone, and it shall stand there — the noblest " thing 
of beauty " in the art — in all its vast and exqui- 
nte proportions, '* a joy forever.^ 

Every well informed person has an idea of 
Gothic arehitecture, and the term conjures up a 
confnsed multitude of towers and turrets, but- 
tresses and pinnacles, huge piers and clustered 
columns, pointed arehes and vaulted ceilings, 
huge, pointed windows filled with Scripture his- 
tories in painted glass, and a thousand ornaments 
of the brush and chisel of every imaginable va- 
riety, beautiful or grotesque. A correct description 
of any particular specimen can only be given in 
technical language, and when given can only be 
read by the arehitect, professional or amateur; I 
shall not attempt one. It is easy to state the di- 
mensions — ^they are given in all the guide books. 
The extreme 'length of the Cathedral from the 
outermost stone of the towers in front to that of 
the last buttress in the apse, is given as 511 feet, 
and this corresponds with the proposed height of 
the towers, though they are to be in fact a few 
feet more in height, an allowance being made for 
perspective. The breadth of the body of the 
building is given by one authority as 150 feet, 
increased in the transepts by fifty feet on each 
side ; but Murray's fibindbook makes the breadth 
of the transepts less by 19 feet Probably the 
difference is owing to the different standard foot 
employed in the measurement There are few 
edifices in the United States so large that they 
may be taken as standards of comparison. Per- 
haps Quincy Market House in Boston is not much 
greater in length ' than the chureh in question, 
and probably the entire length of Trinity Chureh 
in New York is not far from the breadth of this. 
The vaulted ceiling of the choir rises 161 feet 
from the foundation — so that we have but few 
churehes which might not be put, tower and all, 
in front of the high altar, with room to spare 1 
'^et all the proportions of the whole are so per- 
fect, all the parts are so fittingly joined together, 
that he who sees it can hardly conceive its real 
magnitude. One must visit it repeatedly and at 
distant intervals, must make himself familiar with 
the hugeness of the separate parts, must often 
pass through the grand portals, contemplate the 
vastness of the windows with their multitude of 
gigantic figures, learn to appreciate the littienesa 
of the human figure, as it struts about, lilliput- 
like, where all else is so colossal ; endeavor to es- 
timate, upon a Sabbath morning, the number of 
souls in the multitudes here congregated, 
and yet but partially filling the broad area ; above 
all, he must go up the long winding stairway, 
leading to the narrow gallexy, which, half way 
up, runs around the wall within, mudt pass out on 
the roof of. the aisles, and there mark the stupen- 
doA double row* of flying buttresses, " the forest 
of purfled pinnacles," and the " broad tracts " of 
slating about him^ must ascend a weary way to 
the tipper eave, pass in beneath the roof, and 
through the opening in the ceifing look down 
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upon the kneeling worshippers and inquisitive 
strangers, dwindled to children by the dizzy 
height; must walk along the eave trough — a 
broad passage hardly noticable from below — with 
the roof rising like a hill beside him, before the 
real vastness of the edifiee will begin to be felt, 
and the emotions aroused by its majestic beauty 
give way to those of awe and sublimity. 

But whether after all one can even thus feel 
fully the grandeur of the idea here working out 
may be a question. For my own part I am in- 
clined to think that my liveliest idea of the great 
extent of the Cologne Cathedral is obtained from 
a distance; as when on Saturday, in coming 
from Elberfeld to Diisseldorf in the cars, we came 
through the last excavation, and the Rhine valley, 
in all its glorious beauty, burst in an instant upon 
our literally enraptured vision, and we saw Co- 
logne, more than twenty miles away, looking dim 
in the distance, but its Cathedral still a conspicu- 
ous object in the view. Yesterday, too, from the 
Drachenfels, at an equal, perhaps greater 
distance, the huge mass rose distinctly to sight, 
from, and far above, all the other buildings of th$ 
city around it 

Stand without and look at the buttresses — those 
huge ribs of solid stone — go to one of them and 
see of what a vast mass it consists, rising there a 
huge obelisk-like column of an hundred feet, 
and throwing off from near its pinnacled top, 
those two semi-arches, like halves of devil's 
bridges from the torrents of the Alps, to strengthen 
and support the loily wall of the nave, rising 
still as much higher from its foundation upon the 
arches of the columns within. Immense piles of 
stone as they are, two such buttresses are to the 
window they enclose, little more in proportion 
than an ordinary casement. How many feet 
high and wide these windows are I can form no 
conception ; I only know that the space between 
any two of these huge ribs is filled with one, and 
that each, large as it is, has its gigantic mate far 
away up between the buttresses of the upper 
wall. 

And there are those windows of stained glass, 
admitting ** dim, religious light," of which we have 
read from infancy and longed to see I The but- 
tresses, which support the rear of the structure 
are of increased size, and are arranged in a 
semicircle. The space between each two by the 
addition of an outer wall, in form three sides of 
an octagon, becomes a chapel with three windows, 
necessarily less in size than those of the side aisles, 
though like them filled with glass of gorgeous 
liues. The great windows are in the other part of 
the edifice between the transept and the towers. 
They are ten in number, on each side three of full 
width and two of half size. Those on the north 
side bear date 1509, and nearly three centuries 
and a half have passed away without their having 
suffered any material injury, notwithstanding all 
the dangers to which the history of these centuries 
shows them to have been subjected. Among the 
subjects represented in these are the genealogy of 
Jesus Christ shown in a tree springing from the 
body of Abraham ; the worship of the infant 
Christ in the manger by angels and shepherds ; 
the Queen of Sheba before Solompn ; Worship of 
the Magi, Aposdes, Prophets and Saints, and of 
course, in Europe, mingled with them, the arms 
and insignia of German princes. The drawing 
of all is of the old angular, ungraceful style of 
that age, such as we see in the illuminations of old 
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manuscripts, though of unsurpassable richness of 
color. The fine new ones opposite, as every one 
perhaps knows, were the gift of the late king of 
Bavaria, of Lola Montes memory. The lower di- 
vision of each is filled with imaginary portraits of 
the apostles and four principal prophets, four to 
each of the full sized windows, and two to each of 
the others, all of •the size of life, perhaps larger, 
and full length. Above them, in each window, is 
a scene from the NewTestament ; in one the prepa- 
ring the body of the crucified one for burial, in 
another the stoning of Stephen, and the like. In 
these the figures are colossal ; above these still in 
each window Is some other fine work of smaller 
size, but corresponding to the subject immediately 
below. Except the windows, all in this, the main 
body of the Cathedral, is sternly and severely 
plain, the painter and decorator are as yet un- 
known, the bricks of the vaultings are still uncov- 
ered, and the four rows of clustered columns, like 
giant pines upon the shores of Lake Superior, 
ascend heavenwards, beautiful only in the majesty 
and exquisite grace of their form and proportions, 
their only ornament wreathes of forest leaves cut 
from the livinjr stone, no two alike, which crown 
them as capitals, and from which the ribs of the 
vaulting spring. 

Within the choir this is not so. Splendor and 
magnificence have their home there. Nor have I 
ever seen a second sight so gorgeously beautiful 
as that which meets the eye of one coming up the 
south transept and looking up between those rows 
of plain columns into the soaring canopy of the 
choir. The gilded foliage of the capitals, the 
frescos which cover the plain surfaces, the glass of 
the lofty windows, statuary, marble in profusion, 
and so on, all combine to impress one with the 
feeling that he sees a splendid vision rather than a 
reality — a house made witli hands. 

A. W. T. 



Musical Education SociExy. — The first of the pub- 
lic ** Rehearsals," on Monday evening, was very interest- 
ing and successful. The ciioruses, of which some six or 
more were sung, were from Handel's "Jophtha" and 
Mendelssohn's " St. Paul," and Just such pieces as can 
never fail to inspire, when sung with such precision and 
good balance as they were that evening by a choir of 
some 200 singers. Especially effective were, from 
*• Jephtha," the chorus * No more to Ammon's God and 
king/ ending with the quaint and lively fbgue, whoee 
theme is mostly chantrlikc, on one note; ^Chemoshno 
more will we adore witli timbrelled anthems to Jehovah 
due,' and that sublime one in which the fugal masses so 
aptly represent the Iieavingof a stormy ocean: ^ When 
his load voice iu thunder spoke,' &c. From " St. Paul," 
the severe and solid Chorale: *To God on hrgh/ and 
those sweet and comforting choruses: ' Happy and blest 
are they,* and *How lovely are the messengers that 
preach us the gospel of Peace, (the latter introduced by 
the duet for tenor and Bass : ' Now we are Ambassadors * 
&c.), were truly edifying, and suggest the hope that 
sometime the society will give us the * St Paul' entire. 
Mr. Kreissmann has his forces under excellent control. 
In the the body of seventy-five sopranos were no dum- 
mies; every one sang-; a little harshness in their collec- 
tive tone requires indeed some softening. The smaller 
body of contraltos, some thirty, sounded rich, sweet and 
effective. 

In the lulls between these great bracing blasts of chonis, 
were pleasant solos and miets introduced, chiefly by 
Miss DoAMKand Mr. Kkkissman. This lady lias improv- 
ed greatly in her pinging, and besides the pieces requiring 
execution, quite toolc her audience by a pretty French 
eharuon and some English ballads. Miss Burton, also, 
sang oue piece In a sweet and sympathetic voice. 

The "Orchestral Union"— each is the name hap- 
pily chosen bj Mr. Zkrrahn's orchestra, seeing that 
it unites the cream of the Germania, the Musical Fund, 
the Quintette Club, &c.,— have definitely decided to un- 
dertake public afternoon cheap Concerts in the Muvic 
Hall, similar to the old Germania "rehearsals," upon 
joint account The first will be on Wednesday the 15th 
mat. Mozart'a '* Jupiter*' symphony will be the piece de 
Ttnetance, 



At HAND.^The Concerts, for sometime annoanced, 
are now beginning in abundance. To>morrow evening, 
in the Music Hall/the first grand opening of the aeason 
will be made by the MENnELssoHN Choral Sociktt, 
which doubtless wiUbe crowded. On Thursday evening, 
Mr. Parker gives his claaaical Soiree, at Chickering'a. 
And in the next week or two will come along the Or- 
chestral Union, the Musical Fond, the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club, the Handel and HATDN,the 
first monthly Soiree of Mile, de Lamotte, and the Trios 
of Messrs. Gartner, Hause, and Junonickel. 

We were surprised a few days since by a visit from 
our townsman, Mr. Harrison Millard, who for three 
years has been cultirating his fine tenor voice in Italy, 
and of whom we last heard as making a successful d^but 
in opera at Arexzo. It is his purpose to settle in Boa- 
ton or New York as a teacher of singing, for which 
he is moat excellently qualified. Will not some of oar 
oratorio and other concert societies avail themselves of 
to cultivated a native solo ainger? 

Miss Louise Hensler.— The Salem Gazette notices 
a concert given last Wednesday by the Germania Sere- 
nade Band at the opening of the Lyceum, from which ft 
gives us pleasure to make the following extract: 

The Tocallst was Hiss Louisi Henblkx of Boston, who anade 
her first appearanos In poblie, and her eompl«to soeecc* moat 
have bceo as gratifying to her friends as » was to the la^e 
audience, who- Insisted on a repetition of both her Kongs. She 
nng the Una voce from the ' Barber of SeTille,' and the b«aa- 
tlAil Art Maria of Chembini, with a fUllness of tone and deli- 
cacy of execution whtch would hare done no discredit to an 
experienced artUt. Her Toioe is a soprano of brilliant quality, 
perfectly in tune, and pOHses^Ing that peculiar tenderness with 
out wliich the h^fhest efforts of music cannot be produced. 
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Mr. J. C. D. PARKER 

Has the h-onor of annouaeing to his friends and the puhUc a 
80IR£E of OLASSIGAIi KI78IO, 

At Chickering'8 Rooms, on THURSDAY KVKNINO. Nov. 9th. 
in whirli he will be kindly assisted by the MKNDELfiSOUN 
QUTNTKTTB CLUB. 

X^ Tickets at •! each, to be Itad at the musio stores of 
Messrs. Ditaon, Reed, and Richardson, and at the door. 

HANDEL AND HAYM SOCIETY. 

THIRTT-NINTH YEAR. 



Sibsorlptioa Goncox^ts tot 1814. 

THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIBTY propose to give a 
Series of EIGHT CONCERTS, during the approaching 
Musical Season, which wilt Include the Oratorios of Fujah, 
Thb MnstAH, Moflts ih Egtpt, Seiections from Ut. Suiii, 
IsaAXL III EoTPT, Tbb CaaATioH, &c. 

These Concerts will be given at the Mnslo Hall, commencing 
with Eluah, as soon as practicable. The MaaaiAH will be given 
on Christmas Eve. 

Tha Solos will be sustained, in part, by some of the same 
talent, which made the performances of the last winter so pop- 
ular, with the addition of other voices, now practicing in the 
Society's Solo Class. 

Conductor CARL ZERRAHN. 

Organist and Flanist F. F. MULLER. 

The Orchestra is composed of those members of the Oermania 
Society who remain in Boston, with seme of the best resident 
MttsicUns. 

Due notice will he gtvoi of the first per fo rmance. 

Tickets are now ready at the the Music Stores of Wadk. 
Drrsoir, Rkbd, k RiOHAaDsoir, at EAtas ft Faimbakss', 180 
Washington street, and at No 1 Joy's Building. 

H. L. HAZELTON, Secretary. 
Boston, October 24, 1854. 

Boston MMskal f loidi Sooiotje 

SPECIAL NOTZOXL 

THE public and patrons of the above Society are hereby 
informed tliat the Subeeription Tldcets for tlie Seventh 
Series of Concerts are now ready for delivery at tlie Society's 
Room, No. 12 Tremont Street, up stairs, oppoaite Reed ft Co. 'a 
Music Store, from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. every day. 
Oc 28 LOUIS RIMBACH, Sec'y. 

PIANO-FORTE CONCERTS. 

Mile. OABRIBIiliB DB liAKOTTB be^ leave 
to announce that during the ensuing winter, her second sea- 
son, she will give a series of FOUR CONCERTS, to talce place 
at the Messm Chickering'a Saloon, Masonio Temple. 

Mile. De Lamotte will be assisted by the MENDELSSOHN 
QUINTETTE CLUB, whose scientific execution has been long 
and well apprMiated in Boston. Vocalists will also be selected 
with the greatest care, and no pains will be spared to render 
these concerts worthy of the patronage of the music lovers of 
Boston. 

The concerts will take place on Wbdvisdat BvmiifQS, once 
a month. 

Subseriptlon lists may be found at thejiesars. Chickering'a, 
and all the principal muslo stores. Nov 4 tr 
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fllHE OoTernmentof thiB Sode^beg to nBDonoee Its Serenth 
X wriM of Goncerta, commencing aboat the middle of No- 
-fembcr, to be eontlnned once a fortnight, m nearly as practi- 
cable. The seilee for the ensuing season will condst of nrht 
Concerts. The sabserlption price for the series is fixed at S8,60. 
The OrehcstFa, about fifty In number, has bepn carefully re- 
orcanised, and now numbers bctidca the membets of the Musl- 
caT Fund Society, many of the former members of the Germania 
Musical Society, and other resident musicians who have lately 
settled In Boston. The GoTemment will endeaTor to render 
these Ooooerts as far as possible worthy of the standard of ex- 
cellence now demanded, and expected te be acted up to, by 
any Society desirous of seouriag and enjoying the patronage of 
the Boston public 

GOVERNMENT.— C C. Pericins, President ; C. F.Chlckering, 
Yloe President; L Rlmbach, Secretary; B. A. Burditt, Treas- 
urer; H. Fries, Librarian ; G- Bndr^, Auditor ; I. Moorhoum, 
F. Friese, Associates — T. B. Chickering, Geo. T. Bigelow, J. P. 
Bradlee, S. E. Guild, J. Bigelow, Trustees. 

QT'Subseriptlon lists are now ready, and may be found at 
the principal Music stores. L. RIMBACU, Secutaet. 

Boston, Oct. 1864. 






OLASSIOAIi TRIO OONOEBT8. 

THE subscribers propose to giro FOUR MUSICAL SOIREES 
In the Melonaon (Tremont Temple). The programmes 
will consist of Classical Trios, Quartets, Soloii, fte., for Piano, 
TloUn and Violoncello. Further particulars hereafter. 

CARL GARTNER, Violik. 
CARL HAUSB, PlAHO-FoBTB. 
OeU HENRI JUNGNICKEL, Viou>KOUU>. 

OAHL a&BTNER, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Umj be found at Richardson's Musical Exchange, eTery fore- 
Oe 14 noon between 9 and 10. 

UB880N8 ON THE VIOIK)NOEIiIiO. 
HENBI JUNGNICKEL 

win reoeire pupils on the Violoncello. Address Carl Gilrtner 
Oe 14 u abore. 



MB. aUSTAV ....^*.^, 

MEMBER OF THE MENDEUSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 

Begs leaTe to inform the public that he Is prepared to glre 

instruction on the 

FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
DC^ Applications made at No. 17 Franklin Place will recelre 
prompt attontiou. Oo 14 

MB. AUGUST FBIE8. 

Respectfully Informs his friends and formi'r pupils, that he 
agidn is prepared to receive 

ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 

to accompany them with the Violin In Sonatas. Duo covoift- 
TAMTB, Solos, &e. Applications sent to 17 Franklin Place, 
will be promptly attended to. oct 14 8m 

MISS FANN7 FBAZEB, 

Has the pleasure to Inform her Pupils and Friends that she 
has raturned to the city, and will be prepared to resume In- 
struction In SINGING and the PIANO-FOUTE, on and after 
October Ist. Communications may be left with Messrs. G. P. 
Reed & Co. or at her residence, 
** Patiuon," Tremont Street. Sept 16 



TOUHG LADIES' YOCAL IU8IC SCHOOL 

Rooms in connection with Mr. B. A. Bcaman*s Young Ladles* 
School, No. 28 Temple Place. 

B. R. BliANCHARD. Teaeher. 

Also, Teacher of Musk in Mr. Adams's Toung Ladies' School, 

Central Place. 

RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School Is designed for aU who wish to acquire the abili- 
ty to rtad music readily at sight, and is particularly adapted to 
the wants of those who derire to fit themselres to receire in- 
BtrueUon, firom the best masters, in the Cultiyatlon of the 
Voice, Style, &o. Commencing with pirst prihciplks and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by regular and successire steps, the students 
will acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the kls- 
mkhts of Vocal Music as will enable them to read even the 
more diflli'.ult cuissical cohpobitiors with ease and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. G. J. Wrbb & Co , No. 8 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may l>e fouud be- 
tween the hours of 2 and 8, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard will be happy to give Instmetlon In 
schools and academies, If situated in the Immediate Tkinlty. 

Elating examined the plan of instmetlon adopted in the 
Young Ladies' Vocal Music 8chool,we most cheerfully say that 
It meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the success which has heretofore attended the Instruc- 
tions of Mr. Blanchard we foel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the publlo. 

LOWSLL Masov, Gbo. J. Wrbb, F. F. MuLLim, 
Gbo. F. Root, B. F. Bakrr. 

Sept 80 tf 




SIONOR COREIilil begB leate to announce that he 
has commenced Morning and Afternoon Classes for the In- 
struction of Young Ladles In SOLFEGGIO, at the Rooms of the 
Messrs. Cbickxriko, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

For the oonTenlence of those attending schools, the aflemooa 
elasses tnm 4 to 6. 

Terms, twelTe dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

SIgnor OoreiU has lemoTed to No 47 Hancock Sfenet, where 
henceforth he may be addressed ,* or at the Tremont House, or 
at the Messrs. Chlckerlng's RoomB. Sept 9 



RESPECTFULLY announce to their friends and the musical 
public that they have completed their arrangements for 
performing ORATORIOS during the coming seeson, hating 
secured the aid of the following talented musicians :— 

Mr. J. Q. WETHEBBEB, 

The distinguished Vocalint, as a Solo performer, and bb 

Instructor and Chorus Master. 

H. EOKHABDT, Conductor. 

W. B. BABCOCE, Organist and Pianist. 

F. BUCK, Leader of the Orchestra. 

An Orchpstra of thirty-fix members, of the best resident 
muridans, has been engaged. 

The Sticiety propose to glre dngle Concerto of the following 
Oratorios : — 

WIDOW OF NAIN, (new) by LINDPAINTNER. 
THE MESSIAH, by HANDBL. 
ELIJAH, by MENDGLSSOHN. 



THE FIRST CONCERT 



WILL TAIl PLACB 



On Sunday Evening, November 6th, 

AT THB 

BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 

The Programme will consist of Selections firom the Stadat 
Matbr of RosBiHi, the Msbbuh of Hamsel, and the entire 
Oratorio of the 

mum ^f im^, 

On which occasion the following Ladies and Gentlemea will 
assist: 



Mrs. "Wentworth, 
Miss Twiohell, 
Mr. Wetherbee, 
Mr. Adams, 



Miss Bothamly. 
MxB, Emmons, 
Mr. Arthurson, 
Mr. Mozart. 



The CHOIR has been largely augmented since the psst 
season, and under the instruction of Mr. Wetherbee cannot 
fall to render the OhoruMS in a very superior manner. 

0:7»Tlcliets at 60 cents each, Ibr the Concert on Not. 6th, 
may be obtained at the Music Stores of Memrs. RichardBon, 
Wade, Ditson, and Rei'd, of S. A. Sietson, 850 Washington St. 
and Robert Kemp, 173 HanoTer St. 

- ~> M. N. BOTDEN, Sec'y. 
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CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

HAVE the honor of announcing to their friends and the 
public of Boston, that during this, their Sixth season, 
they win give a series of EIGHT CONOKKTS, to Uke place at 
the Rooms of the Meiisrs. Chickbrimo, Mssonio Temple. 

Owing to the limited number «)f reats, the price of tickets for 
the Series will be Flro Dollars. Single admlsslonH. One Dollar. 

They will be asiilsted by the best renldent Artists, and no 
pains will be spared to render the Series worthy the patronage 
of the public. The Concerts will, as usual, take place on 
TUESDAY EVENINGS, once a fortnicht. The first will be 
given about the middle of NoTember. The Subscription Lists 
will be out in a few days. Oct 14 

IMPROVED MELODEONS. 

THE subscriber has recently received from Mr. C. Peloubet. 
nianufikcturer of Murical Instruments^ a consignment oi 
his improTed MKL0DK0N8, which are offered for sale. These 
instruuients are superior in quality of tone and freedom of 
action to any yet offered to the public, and the prices are not 
higher than others of more ordinary quality. 

A liberal discount trom the retail prices will be made to 
wholesale purchasirs. JOSEPH L. BATES, 

Oc 28 «t 129 Washington St. 



MUe. OABRIELLE DE LA HOTTE 

Has the honor to announce that she is to commence morning 

and afternoon classes for the 

INSTRUCTION OF TOUNO LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 

(n7*Terms, fifteen dollars for twenty-ftiur lessons. 

These cUwses are on the same principle as those established 

with such great success In the ConserTatorles of Germany, 

France, and England. 

For clssses or private lessons apply at 66 Hancock street, or 
at Messrs. Chlckering's. 218m 

MXJSZCAIi INBTRUOnON. 

(^ARIi ZBRRAHN, of the late Oermanla Musical So- 
J cletv, begs Ihitc to acquaint hl« friends and the musical 
publlo of Boston, that he will in future devote his attention to 
giving Instruction on the FLUTE and PIANO-FORTE, and 
hopes to receive the liberal patronage of the musical commu- 
nity. . ^ , 

Carl Zemhn would also infWrm thoae amateurs who are 
Bufllcleotly adTanced In classical music, that he has a number 
of the finest SoK atas, of the great masters, expressly composed 
for Piano and Flute, which he will be pleased to perfbrm with 
those desiring to perltet themselves In this dass of beautiful 
and Instructive muslo. ^ _ 

Carl Zerrahn n»ay be addressed at the Winthrop House, or 
at the music stores of G. P. Reed ft Co., E. H. Wade, and N. 
Richardson Sept 18 St 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

oi? TEE PIANO-FORTEi 
lUsldenocy 84 Plnckue|r Str««t. 

Sept 16 ^ 



OTTO DBESBL 

0It«s Instruction on the piano, and may be •d<l"«^**>J*« 
.WiKTHaoff HooBB. Terms :— ttO per quarter of M IssBons, 
two a week ; S80 per quarter of 12 leBBons, one a week. 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Chuz«h ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel fc Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, fro. fco. 

Residence, Ho. 8 "Winter PlsMe, Boston. 

Sept 16 *°* 



INSTRXKrrZON IN BiNGnra. 

SIOirOR C. CHIAIVSI respectftUly lnft>rms his fMendi 
and the public that he is now to be seen at SIg. Papanti's, 
No. n Tremont Row, erery Monday and Thursday f^m 12 to 
1 o'clock, where he is permitted to give lessons. 

Application may be made by letter at No. 47 Hancock street, 
or at lUchardson's Musical Sxehanga. 

INSTRUCTION IN ITALIAN. 

MR. liVIOI MOHTI, Instructor in Italian at Harvard 
University, wlU give prtveftB lesBODB In the city. 
Address at the Winthrop House. OotT em 



WILIilAK BEBGEB, 
Pnbllsber and Importer of IXKvkfAf, 

Ko. 83 West 4th Stnet, Cineiiinati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Iai^s s^nd Select Stock o 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. Nev 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A libera 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attendee 
to. Music arranged to order. 
\Cy^ Catalogues sent gratis by maU. Au|^ 



FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Mr. DE liAMOTTE, from Paris, begs leave to an- 
nounce that he is prepared to commence a course of Instruc- 
tion to pupils in clasnes, or private lessons, duriog the ensuing 
winter, and will be happy to recelTe applications at 66 Hancock 
street 021 8" 

MRS. JOSEPH HARRINGTON, JR., 

Announces to her friends and the public that she will give in- 
struction on the PIANO, and in Italian and Ballad SINQINO. 
at her residence, Norfolk House, Roxbnry, or at the 
residence of pupils. 

EBPBBIVCXB. 

Rer. Dr. Putnam, Rev F. D. Huntington, Mr. Adolph 
Baunibach, William Whiting, Esq., Mr. Charles Hickllng. Dr. 
U. BarUett, Rozbury. Oc 14 Im 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

MANXTFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 ^Vaatelmgton Street, Boston. 

PIANO FOR TES REPAIRED, TUNED, i TO LET. 

IIEUrS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 

TUB MANDPACTUREIl is In possesBlon of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improT«^ ACTION PIANO, commending it 
In liigh terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Musie to an examination of Its superiority, is solicited. 

QEO. HEWS, 80b WasMngton St., Bottom, 



Mr. THOMAS RYAN 

Regs leave to inform his Mends and pupils that he has return 
ed to town for the season, and is prepared to give Inatructloi 
on the PIANO, FLUTE. CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also I 
TUOUOOQH BASS. Applications may be made at his res: 
deuce, No. 19 Franklin Street, or at RlehaidBon*s musk store. 
Sept 16 



WILLIAM SCHULTZE. 

Of the late GBRMANIA MUSICAL SOCIBTT, propoBSB I 
remain In Boston, and to give instruetlon on the VIOLlr 
the PIANO-VORTE, and In the Tbbost or MoBio. 

Address No. 46 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the mus! 
BtoreB. 8«P*M 



Instrnction on the Kano-ibrte and in Singinf 

MR. ADOLPH KIELBIX)CK reepeetAilly gives noUce to h 
pupils and the publlo that he has returned to the cit; 
and resumed his lessons on the Pianoforte and In Singing, av 
may be addressed at his residence, 80 Ash street, or at the Mi 
sic Stores of Oliver Ditson, 116 Washington street^Gco. P. Re« 
ft Co , 18 Tremont street, or Nathan Riohardson, 282 WsBhinj 
ton street. 
Rbtbebkobb.— T^jman Nkhols, Esq., 10 Joj Street, Boston. 
John Bigelow, *' 43 Blossom St. " 
Oliver Utson, ** " 
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George P. Reed 

M. Rfcha^dbn, 

Hon. T. D Elliot, New Bedford. 

Rev. John Weiss, ** 

Joseph Bleketson, Esq. <* 



u 



giU kmbfl 0f |ob Httb jfancjj |rmtmg wallfi m 
protn|rtI|2 ntaadi^ at i)pA Office. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
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NOW READY, 
THE GBEAT WOBK OF THE TEAB, 

MOORE'S 

€Oin[PI.ET£ EIV€irCI.OPiEDIA 



3METTSXO. 

A woik which has oMfe the indefatigable compiler fifteen 
yean of ardaou* labor, aeiiited by lome of the most dtotin- 
guiahed oelebritiee in the musical world. This splendid work, 
M indispensable not only to the professional musician, but to 
every amateur, Is einnprised in one elegant royal oetaTO toI- 
nme, of 1004 pages, double columns, and contains tlie Biogra- 
phies of upwards of 

4000 KUSIOXAirai 

Comprising the moet disUnguished Composers and Berformers 
who faaTe ever livedo 

A. €U>mplete BictionaTT of over 
5000 MUSICAL TERMS, 

with fhll deflnitiona. A Complete History of the 

SCIENCE OF MirsIC, 

From the earliest timef to the present.. . . .A Ml description of 

All Known Musical InstriunentBy 

With the dates of their InTentlon, and their Scales. Treatises 
on HABMONT and THOBOUGH BASS, &e. fte. 

A Book Intended to cover tbe wliole 
of ninsical Science. 



JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July 29 BOSTON. 

SIGHOR AVOV8TO BENDBItARI, Profb>ior of 
Musie,f^om Naples, proposes to teach BINQINO and the 
PIANO during the eoming winter, in Boston, both by private 
and class lessons. Tbe latter will be giren to Choral Classis, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpoee the Messrs. 
Chickering hare kin<Uy offered tbe use of their Uooms, In order 
to affoM to as many as possible the adrantages of a system of 
pubUo musiori instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Slg. AvouRO Bswdilabi, at tbe 
Winthrop House, or to Messrs. Chickering ft Sons, to whom, 
as well as to the ibUowing gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
te refer. 



Ber. 8am*l K. Lothrop, 
Arthur L. Payson, Bsci. 
Sept 9 



Samosl G. Ward, Bsq. 
John S. Bwight, Bsq. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEOS to announce that he te prepared to commence Instruc- 
tion in Plano-fbrte and Organ playing. Harmony and 
Counterpc^t. and will be happy to receive applications at No« 
8 Haywud Puuce, on and after Oct Ist. 
BiniBNOi»— R. a. Aptborp, 0. C. Perkins, J. 8. Dw%ht, Esqp 
Bept28 tl 

E. R. BLANCHARD, 

TI&ACIiKIl OV T1i£ PlAiNO AND BINGINO. 

BMldenoe, 34 "Weit Oedar Street. 
Jif/'ertfwe, Qt^ J. Wbb, Bao^ May 90. ■ 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACMEB OF IHVSIC, 

JI65 W^elk^fftoii Straety Boston* 

Gennania Serenade Band* 

THE SERYICBS 01 THIS ASSOCIATION ean beseewred 
by applying to 

B. B TSLTOW, Ageni, 
UUtf W Fayette Street, 

CHICKEKINGh Se SONS, 

MANUVACTURXRS OV 

.7ATBNT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



Of BYSBT PSSOBIPnOM . 



AprSQ 



T^ABEBOOMS, 

TREMONT STREET, 

B08T0N. tf 



NOVir BE ADT : . 

Third and Cheap Edition of the 

MODEM SCHOOL FOR THE PIAIO-FORTE, 

BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 

Inasmacb as the demand ft»r a cheaper edition of this In- 
stmctlon Book has been so great, particularly among Teachers, 
heads of Beniinarles, &e.. tbe publfeher has been Indaoed to 
Issue an edition containing preciwly the same matter, bat 
bunnd in a plainer style. This Method is more complete and 
systemutic than any other published in this coontry or EuropCf 
and is now the cheapest It is recommended by all the first 
Teachers, as bdng the very best. 

Price, in plain binding §8,00 

In the original style, fuU gilt 94,00 

Copies mnt by mall to any part of the United States on the 
receipt of the above prices. 

rUBUSHED AT THE 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston, by 

NATHAN BICHABDSOy. 

OEOBGE J. WEBB & CO. 



VAASAOOSS 

No. 8 mrilVTER STREET, 

BOSTON 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 

IN EVEBY FABTIOULAB. 

Sept 2 
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A. W. FHENZEIi 

Will resume his 
XiSvrSTa.XTCTIOlS' O^ THK lfJJLXO*^VOJLT:R, 

On or before October 1st. 

Order* may be left at the mosie-stores of Bfessrs. Bead ft Co. 
N. Richardson, or B U. Wade. Aiig28 

John Bunyan Still Lives ! 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

VHB BHTIKI AKD OTIIRABLI ALLMOKT OV 

THE PILORIM^S PROORESS, 

In one Pietare,24by 89 inchM, moet elegantly engraTed on 
miL, by Andrews, containing 2W hnman flgnres, besides all 
the scenes throngh which Vbrlstian passed, on hlsjoumey fkom 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial Citv, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. ETcry Christian fkmlly should haTe 
this splendid produeUon of hnman genius. 

TuTUf ONUU of the strongest nature, too Dumerons to pub- 
lish, have been reoeiwd bv the publisher, firom the moet dis- 
tinguished men of Bngland and America. 

JOaS p. JIBIVBTT, P«1iUdier. 

OEO. E. SICKEL8 n tbk ohlt aothousu) Aatn toa Bet- 
TOK. His rooms are at the Am. 8. 8. Union, No. 9, Oomhill. 
where he keeps the Bngraring fbr 8ale. Also— Pltin and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly fmr it, at tbe loweet 
prioea. Not. 12. 

N. D. COTTON, 

IMFOBTEB AHD DKALER UT 

English, French, and Amexioan Stationery, 

DBAWIKO & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

Ho* 18 Tremont Row, Boston. 

%• Wedding and Tlsttbig Cards Bngraved and Piintad. 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUXTAIiO, N. Y. 

Importtrs of <#orngn JPlxtsic wUn ^nblis^us, 

Keep a large and well selected stock of both foreign and 
American Music. By our direct and ttgnimt engagements 
with ^e principal publisUng houses In Bnrope, we are ena- 
bled to supply 

HUSIC-DBAI.BR8 WITH FORBIGH MUSIC, 

on as fkTorable terms as any ether house in the United States. 

O:^ Bole Agents in the United States for the well known 
publishing houM of O. M. MBTBR, Jr. of Brunswick, 
Germany, (on whose publieaUons we grant the moat profitable 
discount,) whereof we partleularly mention a flae collection of 
OUTBRTURBS arranged for the Piano-Forte as Solo and 
Duet, the fkrorite works of TBSCA, UTOLFF. WINKLSR, 
fte., a complete edition of BBBTHOYBN'S worhs for Pkno- 
Forte, including all tbe TRIOS, QUATUORJ, 8INF0NIB8, 
fte, arranged by L. WINKLBR. Also, the last eompositiooi 
ef USZT, BRUNNBR, SPINOLBR, UBNRT CRAMBR, fte. 

Catalogines ef 0. M. Ifeyer^s poblioatlons forwarded gratia 
to any part of the United States, if desind, by 
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KEYSa &. TBETBAB, 

804 Xain St. BniEdo. 



MAMVWAOmXP BT 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THB attention of the musical public is luTlted to the newly 
fanprored MODBL IfBLODBONS made by ua. We beUere 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the tssenrtel points pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to 

Equality, Power. BweetnoM of Tone, Frompt- 
noM of Action and Btyle of Finiali. 

Our prices Tary flrom $00 to 8176, aooording to the rise and 
style of* the instrument. Becommendations firom Lowsix 
Masok, Wh. B. BBADBuaT, GiOROi F. Root, L. H Soutbaed, 
Bdwik BaucB, Silas A. BAKcaorr, and many other dlstln- 
g uisbe d musiaans, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 

EI^Tbe opinions of tbe abore gentlemen giTe them a dedded 
prefinrenoe to all other Iblodeons. 

■BTftT MASOK. ) HA80H 4b HAMIilH, 

■MMOiis BAMUir. J Ounbridgg St. {eer. of CkarUtj) Bosfon, Ms. 
Oct 28 8m (DlreetlyhifkontoftheJaU.j 

TATLOR'8 PIAIO FORTE FOR BEGinO& 

FIB8T 8TKP8 TO THB PIANO FORTB : being an Re- 
mentary Catechism for Beglnnets. By GBOBOB 0. 
TAYLOR, Teacher of the Piano Forte, Harp and TioUn. 
Price 76 cents. Usual deduction to the trade. For sale by 
F. J. HUNTINGTON, 88 Park Bow, New York. 
WM. B. SULUVAN, Madison, Oa. 

UANUSL FENOZiLOSA, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-BOOM, No. 17 OmAT*a Block, eomar of WaAlngfeon 

and Summer Streets. 

Messrs. CnoKsanro, J. P. Jiwkr, Gao. PuHOHAmD, Boston. 
Messrs. Oiomk Pbabodt, B. H. SaasBB, Salem. 



FIABI8T AHB TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFBRS his serrices as an Instructor In the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr U. majr be addressed at the muale 
stores of Natbam KiCHAansoH, 288 Washington St. or G. P. 
Bun 9t Co. 17 Tremont Bow. 

Birunoil :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Yemon St 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Plaee. ' F«b. U. 



o 



PBmCE & CO/S IIELODEONS, 

F erery variety, from 946 to SlfiO, suitable for the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small ehurth. BedeTlng 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better finished 
than thoee of any other make, they hare accepted the agen^, 
and keep for sale only thoee manufketured by Prinoe 9t Co. 

a. p. REED & Co. 

18 Trsmont St., opposite the Mntenm, 
Sept. 8 Sou AgtmU/ar Pntu$ 4* €h.*s MOodtmu, 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEAOHEB OF THE FIANO-FOBTE. 



Application can be' made at Bced*B Mosle-Stocie, or at the 
Norfolk House, Rozbuiy. Sept 8 

H. S. CVTIiEB, 

Otsanint anl^ Zentitx of ffiniit^ 

MUSIC BOOM UNBBR CHURCH Of THB ADYSNT. 

Terms 980.— Address eare of Nathan Biehardsen, 288 Wash- 
ington St. Sept 8 tf 



TEAOHER OF MUSIC, 

m^ be addressed at Mr O. DITSON'8, 115 Waahtngton St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 288 Washington St 

JU8T PU BLI8 H ED, 

Bj MZSTISB * TBBTBAB. BuilUo, N. T. 

UNB NUIT SUR L'OCBAN, Nocturne, by A Ooekel. 8B els. 
HBLBNB, Grande Yalse Brilhmte,by B. A. WoUenhaupt. 78e. 
CAPRIGGIO, by H. A. Wollenhaupt. 76o. 0^ 8t 

R. GARBETT, 

PROFESSOR OF HUSXO, 

Infosms his firiends and the pubUe, that, having revonied tnm 
■nrope, he Is prepared to give instruction on the Onean, Piano 
Forte, vioUn, violoncello, and Contn-Baaso : also in Compo- 
sition and Arrangement. Organs and Piano-Forlsa tuned. 
Ma4e arranged and tranapoeed to order. 
C7*Resldeace, No. 88 Shawmnt Avenoe. Sept 88 8m 

URS. ROSA QAROIA DE RIBAB, 

TBACBBR OF THB 

PIANOFORTE, 8INQINQ A.QUITAR, 

Ji Bcneen BUf oomer HnninOTa Awenve. 

MR. Dn &IBAS wiU give inetnietlan m the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC AR&ANQBD, 9RAN8P08BD, lU. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
R««t4Mt«« Bo. 56 Kmeelaad 0tv*«t. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

TTS OONTBNTSnliH mdnlT Mtbt Art or Mmo.bol with 

luclliiliiii, rraiu ilBii u tiuM.— 1. Urlck^ ] ' 
Oruorina.Opiru; wiLh t' 

- -■-ittemnt Mniti*! N*n Itna Ul pwB ; gitbrml tn 
i,(i«naiu>,Firiich.uvtllu JliHiiain i»p>n. 1. C 
laBvarrtB mwl ci i panoni ftbtl plusa- fr- Kwayi 

"""'Hi oa MlulcMlBdueatlob '^ (41 lltulc In lu Mu 
lUftoutlwriDiEIi on Mwie ta th* r~ 
.ilaTlH 



H TIWKlnt Uu Ciuibvrr i 
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Mof SmLpliiiv^ PklnUDg, 



J. S. DWIGUT BUITOB AND PBOPBIKTOB 

EDWARD L. BALCH, PRINTER. 
II7 0PVICB, Ra. SI •chB*! SUtmI. B«M*n. 



BVBSORIPTIONB R£0£IVEr 
orncB OF pOBucATioN.ji SrMttisi. 

NAIIIAM MCHAKpSON S83 H'ujt...cl«i 5iwf. 

" A. M. LBLANO, Pmc^rfliK., ™r" *"' 

" DHXTEH 1 BKOTIIIiKB, W ^nn SInrI, AT. Y. 

" auiiAnvtMiiKHu fc i.uia, ri3 &<»</wi», ff r. 
oifOKiiit DurroN, jl, ii«Ac>i»,iv. r. 

a. ANDHK, 13> Mrjlnii' 5(., Ph'U-Htpki: 
MILI.KR h UEAUUAM, lei BnlKiniirl Si., BmU. 



TEBUB OF ASVERTIBIHa. 



8p«U] solkM (LsudnlJ. Hch IdhrIou, |iac Uua !OcU. 
Vn DulKhl'i Joarul ot Hula. 

Ibe Odogne Cattaednil. No. n. 

BVHK, Oct. 11, lU*. 
Mj- Dear Dwight; — Oulor Rome and Pftrii 
I do not believe anylhmg more striking to nn 
Amerkan can be found than the interior of the 
Cologne CdtheUral upon a Sunday or Church 
feadvai, a few minutes before the beginning ot 
High Man. Though no longer novel to me, I 
wa* perhaps never mora impressed than last 
Sunday. I dare not estimate the number ot the 
multitude alreacl)' assembled as I and my com- 
panion entered. A few devotees knelt befora 
■hrinei of aainU, and n pur of beadles, brilliant 



in scarlet and gilding, were strutting about keep- 
ing order; but the great uiasa were listle8sly 
waiting, talking with each oiher, or walking about 
admiring the piclu'rcg in the window!!, the fine 
marble figures of aruhbisUopd and knights, lying 
each in his separate chapel, the altar-iiiuies and 
the shrineB of saintly relius. The buzEofvount- 
lena lon^uoa, the ahufHe of unnumbered feet, all 
the mingled sounils and noiM.-9 of a multitude 
rose and swelled thruugh the vast space like the 
witiJs in the forest or the roar of many waters, 
and abovH all, clearly and distinctly, the clisnt of 
a body of priests with responses from a choir of 
boys— (he strong, firm, mniily tones, "of the 
earlli eailhy," of the one, finely contrasted with 
tliu clear nngel-liko voices of the other — resound- 
ed from the stalls of oak, which stand on cither 
side, within the ohoir, and penetrated to the most 

The influence of my Puritan education, in a 
country, too, where no one decent !^ccimcn of 
Gothic Art exists — nnless we count the bntd, cold 
style of thu late Elizabethan era as aflording 
such — is still BO strong upon me. that the strong 
excitement of feeling proilurcd by the marvelous 
art of the arehitect is, on Fuch an occasion as (he 
present was, unpleasantly dashed by the empty 
ceremonials of the priests, and the proofs, as it 
seem) to me, of the childish superstition of the 
people. Until the great belt rang for High Mass, 
we walked about from uhapel to chajicl. Here is 
a large wax doll, and all about i( hang o<Terings~ 
sixpenny tinsel ornaments purchased at the toy- 
shops — imitations in wax of some diseased limb 
or distorted feature, put to rights again by the 
influence of the doll alpresaid, and so forth. 
There lies cut in atone, with his hands meekly 
folded, a high dignitary of His chunrh, who was 
lowly in heart and the Prince of Peace— an 
archbishop, who Is remembered as a man of war 
and a leader of armies; in another chs pel lies 
one, whose sarcophagus is surrounded with min- 
iature battlements, because he eneloscd the city 
in huge walls; and here in this central chapel, 
acraas the aisle, immediately behind the grand 
altar, is the .shrine — enclosed in stout oak, 
strengthened with enormous bands and bolts and 
barB and locks of iron — of the Three Kings of 
Cologne. Within the shrine, bearing each its 
crown blazing with real or dctitioua jewels — a 
world of wealth,!/' real — you see three old, lime- 
tilaekened skulls, and are g'ravely assured that the 
original ownen-of these decaying bones .were 
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tings, who came from (ho Eflst in (he days of— 
and in spite of— Ilerotl, to worship at the mangor 
in Bethlehem. A fig for the skulls, but* look 
down : beneath that flA^stoiie lies thu dust of (he 
heart of Mary di Mcdicis ! 

But the great bells arc ringing. The priests 
are preparing to go in procession from shrine to 
sliriiie. The singers are cdlecting in the gallery 
yonder in front of the organ. We will take our 
places by this iron grating whl'-h extends from 
pillar to pillar, and divides the t^ce around the 
altar from the aisle. From this point we shall 
cominand a direct view of the singing choir and 
see nothing of the mummery at the altar. But 
here comes the beadle—Paul Fleming's Turkey- 
cock — heading the procession. The priests, 
chanting a psalm in monotonous tones, march 
•lowly along, dressud in gorgeous robes, one wav- 
ing a burning censer, another sprinkling holy 
water, and others slill bearing the elements of 
(he sacrament. They all look well fed ^nd fat— 
whii:h is pluosant to ace ; it shows tliey have 
reason to dwell gladly in the house of the Lord — 
anil as they pass the shrine of the three skulls 
— their {Jolgotha — they all do obeisance : one 
raises his cap, (urns towarils the shrine and bows 
low and reverently; another half (unis and 
scarcely moves his cap ; and a third gives them a 
nod amniingty expressive of that " familiarity," 
which "breeds contempt." 

The priests have returned to their places ; those 
who are (o olHciate at (he altar have entered, lbs 
bells cease, the roar is hushed, the service begins : 
JiT^'s Eleinon streams forth from the gallery yon- 
der ; I am sobered in an instant ; a feeling of so- 
lemnity and almost of awe, subilucx me, and tears 
gush into my eyes. All the thoughts and feelings 
which a few minutes before were aroused by so 
much that seemed ludicrous or disgusting, are 
banished; and 1 aland there a living ntonument 
of the power which (he Church, by its patronage 
of Art, High Art, has ai'ijuired over (he fancy, 
nay, over (he deepest springs of emotjun. I look 
up, the very sense aches with the fullneM of 
beauty | I Hsten,' yonder choir is pleading Ibr 
God's pity, and I must plead with them. Now 
bursts forth the Gloria in Exceliii. How grandly 
this accords with the sublime conception of that 
architect, in whose ascription of praise, wrought 
in endaring stone, we stand. The Mass per- 
formed here with i full orchestra, and a choir of 
perhaps forty ungurs, is said to be the best in 
Europe. I cannot judge; it was good enough. 
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The composer of the Mass I did not learn ; it had 
some familiar passages, and may be one of 
Haydn's or Mozart's, though on the whole I j»idge 
not. It was beautiful and effective as a compo- 
sition, and rendered doubly so by the manner in 
which it was performed. For some time past it 
has been my fate to hear no sopranos but those 
third rate singers, who endeavor to conceal their 
incapacity to utter a full, clear tone, by a con> 
stant tremolo, like a whistle with a pea in it. 
This as an ornament, or rather as expressive of 
deep emotion, is at times very effective ; con- 
stantly heard however it becomes unbearable. 
In the present Mass there were two soprano solos. 
Who the singer was I do not know. She was the 
second upon the conductor's right, and I seem 
now to see her as she stood there bonnetless, her 
dark hair simply parted upon her forehead, and 
her calm pale face lighted as with a gentle inspi- 
ration. The clear — not shrill — tones of a most 
delicious yet powerful voice, seemed uttered en- 
tirely without effort, and swelled with the most 
perfect of all crescendos, in a smooth, even stream, 
until the entire choir was filled with the melody. 
She was such a singer as Hoffmann loved so to 
describe. Her song owed its power to its sim- 
plicity. There was something truly majestic in 
the manner in which the long drawn notes were 
uttered, free from all the tricks of the school ; and 
when a shake or a turn was introduced it was 
done as if she could only thus give utterance to 
the religious emotion with which she was filled. 
What unbounded power has such a voice, so 
used ! God bless her 1 

It is in these great Cathedrals that one learns 
to enjoy and love the Gothic grandeur of the 
fugue, in which part af^er part takes up the 
theme, and voices and instruments, all by degrees 
swell into full chorus, and the tide of sound 
seems to roll away in great waves, which pursue 
each other down the long aisles and are lost in 
the distance. 

And so for an hour weT listened, and though 
the silence was by no means perfect, many 
strangers walking about and idly gazing at the 
▼arious works of Art, and many devout] persons 
coming in and going out, still a marked solemnity 
pervaded the multitude. But, Dona nobis pacem, 
the priests retire, the singers disperse, and the 
Dom is again filled by that subdued and myste- 
rious roar. 

This is one picture — if I have succeeded at 
all in painting — and ** the pride, pomp and cir- 
cumstance" of the Sunday morning service is 
truly something not to be missed ; and yet when 
I think of the Cathedral, memory rather recalls 
the impression made by a visit under very differ- 
ent circumstances. It is five years this very 
month since I passed through Cologne on my way 
East It was a lovely, warm afternoon, and hav- 
ing a few hours to spare, I went up to the Cathe- 
dral to pay it a parting visit. I had walked 
round and round it again, had smiled once inore 
at my favorite among "those gurgogles, those 
wild faces, those images of beasts and men carved 
npon the spouts and gutters," through which flows 
out the gathered rain, a hideous rim of stone, 
grinning horribly at a huge ape upon the oppo- 
site comer, and in fact had gone once more 
through the list of things to be seen. 

It was still early and I went and sat down upon 
one of the few seats which at that time were pro- 
vided for worshippers, with a singular feeling of 



regret and sorrow at the thought that I might 
never more be there. It takes a great many peo- 
ple to remove the idea of quiet and solitude from 
this great space, and though groups of strangers 
were wandering about, they did not seem to dis- 
turb the silence. Yonder by the doors a few old, 
decrepit women lingered, begging of the passers- 
by. Near me sat an old man with his eyes fixed 
upon an image of the Virgin and whispering pray- 
ers. Occasionally a workman passed, and once 
or twice I saw a man pass along the temporary 
gallery suspended away up under the roof. The 
sound of tools upon the outside hardly penetrated 
into the interior. The very spirit of quietness 
was there. 

It is not often that I have actually had in such 
places those feelings which we all anticipate, should 
we ever visit scenes of which we have read and 
dreamed all our lives. There is too much of to- 
day mingled with all about us. So here, the men 
and women strolling about, the noise of closing 
doors, the sound of. workmen, and shuffling of 
feet, belonged to now, and though they made of 
themselves no lasting impression, still they to some 
extent hindered the current of thought and feel- 
ing which belonged to the place. But as the 
things of the hour find no place in our anticipa- 
tions, so they fade away from memory, and we 
look back with the same feelings with which we 
had looked forward. Thus it may bu that I was not 
so completely under the power of the spirit of the 
place, as I had anticipated, or as I think I remem- 
ber to have been, but at all events I spent an 
hour there such as I had long dreamed of and in 
which I was not disappointed. I wonder if Eu- 
ropeans, living always among monuments of the 
past, can have the feelings with which we, Ameri- 
cans, visit such places as thii ? My thoughts were 
carried back involuntarily into the past, away 
back three centuries beyond the days of our pil- 
grim fathers, far beyond the era of Columbus, to 
that generation which planned this noble edifice 
but left its completion to its far, far-off descend- 
ants. This part of the work had long lain deso- 
late and generations of devout Catholics had 
mourned over this waste place, as the sous of Ja- 
cob onco wept over the ruins of their holy city. 
But the noble choir yonder had stood all these 
long centuries, perfect in its exquisite beauty, the 
resort of the devout, and never in all these ages 
— ^save for a short period during thn French rule, 
almost in our own day — has a Sabbath passed, 
during which within its walls the priest has not 
chaunted the service, the incense risen before the 
altar, the wine and wafer been elevated in the 
presence of the kneeling multitude, wind and 
storm singing their anthem without, or the sun- 
beams streaming through the lofty windows and 
as it were dissolving and falling in faint rainbow 
hues upon altar and shrine, on statue and tomb 
and priest and people below ! How many emper- 
ors and kings in all the regal i)om]) of past ages, 
what lines of brass and steel-clad knights, what 
trains of high-bom dames and noble virgins have 
stood or knelt yonder, adding all the splendor of 
their feudal array to the imposing <*epemonies of 
the Romish ritual, while the huge and delicious 
toned bells, which still hang in the great unfinished 
tower sent their deep-voiced baniionies down far 
and wide, over and through the gray old town I 

Mora than five hundred years have pa-ssed 
away since that choir was consecrated. During 
this long lapse of years, who can number the 



trains of toil-worn and travel-stained pilgrims 
who have come up, as they come up to^ay, to 
worship, and do homage to the supposed relics of 
holy men here preserved ; or form a conception of 
the multitudes who have come to do homage rather 
to the genius of him who planned all yet left his 
name unknown ? Wherever the old German race 
has taken root, thence have come pilgrims ol both 
classes ; and here was I, a remote descendent of 
the old stock, from a far-off land still unknown 
when this structure had already begun to be ven- 
erable, treading in their footsteps, with no great 
reverence indeed for the bones and other relics, 
but doing homage with the best to the glorious 
work of Art. There was, and still is, something 
in the stern, simple, unornamented grandeur of 
this unfinished part of the cathedral, peculiarly 
pleasant to me in contrast to the magnificence of 
the choir. The eflect seems more appropriate to 
the character of the ancient race, with whom this 
style of architecture had its origin and came to 
perfection — more evidently the product of that 
bold, manly spirit in Art, which disdains gaud and 
tinsel, which in this edifice reached its culmina- 
ting point in architecture, as in painting it did in 
the works of Reubens, and in music in the crea- 
tions of Beethoven. 

However, I do not envy Europe the possession 
of her cathedrals so long as we remain free from 
her history — and if the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the masses be necessary for such an intel- 
lectual development of the few, as will give such 
Art, God grant that we still continue to worship 
in our Yankee meeting houses 1 

A greater contrast can hardly be imagined than 
high mass in this cathedfal, and divine worship as 
conducted by a poor Protestant missiionary in the 
wild woo<ls of our great West, in the presence of 
a little band of whites and Indians. I have been 
present at both, and at such an interval of time 
as enabled me to feel fully the force of the con- 
trast, and though so wrought upon for the time 
being by music of the mass, still the final impres- 
sion left is that — " The Most High dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands," but rather is in the 
mid.st, where two or three are gathered together 
in His name. A. W. T. 



(From Stesdbal'B Life of KomIdI.) 

The Impresario and hit Theatre. 

[CoDoludMl from last week.] 

We have left Rossini having his opera rehears- 
ed on a bad piano in the ridoito of some small the- 
atre, in^a town of the third rlass, such, for instance, 
as Pavia or Issola. Though the little room may be 
the sanctuary of musical genius and a modest en- 
thuiiiasm fur art, devoid of the least idea of hrag^ 
gad(tc'iOy the greatest pretension and the most gro- 
t«^sique disputes of the most incredible and naXj' 
egoiihm surround the wretched piano, which some- 
times perinhes and is broken by dint of hard blows, 
the pci>ons engaged ending by tbrowinj^ the pie- 
ces at eai'h other's heads. I would advise every 
person travelling through Italy, if he has any feel- 
iug for a.'t, to convince hiuiaelf by personal ex- 
perieii' 6 of a scene of this description. The pri- 
vate proceedings of the operatic company furnish 
matter for the conversation of the whole city, 
which looks for pleasure or ennuiy during the 
moHt brilliant months of the year, to the success or 
failure of the new opera. A small town, in this 
state of intoxication, forgets the existence of the 
rest of the world ; it is during this period of in- 
certitude that the impresario plays an admirable 
part as far as his amour propre is concerned, and 
IS literally the first man of the plaoe. I have 
known mi^rly bankers who did nut regret pur- 
chasing this tlattering character with the loss of 
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£fteen hundred louis d'or. The poet Sografi has 
written a charming one-act piece on the adven- 
tures and pretensions of an operatic company. It 
contains the partof a German tenor, who does not 
understand a word of Italian, and which is enough 
to make you die with laughter. It is worthy of 
Regnard or Shakspeare; the truth is so outree^ 
and Italian singers, intoxicated as they are by the 
accents of passionate music and disputing about 
the various interests of their respective reputa- 
tions, are so ludicrous, that the great task for the 
poet was to diminish, to weaken, by at least three- 
thirds, and reduce within the limits of probability, 
truth and nature, instead of caricaturing them. 
The truest truth would have resembled a carica- 
ture devoid of all probability. 

Marchesi (a famous soprano at Milan) would 
never sing, during the latter years of his theatri- 
cal career, unless, at the commencement of the 
opera, he entered on horseback or was perceived 
on the top of a hill ; under all circumstances, the 
plume of white feathers floating above his helmet 
was always, at least, six feet long. 

Even at the present day, Crivelli refuses to sing 
his first air, if he does not find in it the words 
felice ognora, on which he has a facility of ma- 
king roulades. 

But to return to the Italian town, which we have 
left in the state of anxiety, and, we may say, agi- 
tation, preceding the day of the first representa- 
tion of Its opera. 

The decisive evening at length arrives. The 
maestro takes his place at the piano ; the house is 
as full as possible. All the people come from a 
distance of twenty miles round. The curious am- 
ateurs encamp their carriages in the middle of the 
streets : the inns are all crammed the evening 
before, and the insolence of the persons connected 
with them is something uncommon. All business , 
has ceased. At the time fixed for the representa- 
tion, the town resembles a desert. All the pas- 
sions, all the doubts, and all the life of an entire 
population are centred in the theatre. 

The overture begins ; you might bear a fly buzz. 
It finishes, and a most terrible uproar breaks out. 
The overture is either extolled to the clouds, or 
hooted and hissed without pity. You do not see, 
as at Paris, an assemblage of individuals, each 
with his peculiar species of vanity interrogating 
that of his neighbor, but a number of demoniacs, 
endeavoring by shouts, stamping, and knocking 
their sticks against the back of their seats, to en- 
sure the triumph of their mode of thinking, and, 
above all, wishing to prove it the only right one, 
for there is no one in the whole world so intoler- 
ant as your sensitive man. Immediately you meet, 
in the matters of Art, with a moderate and rea- 
sonable man, speak to him quickly about political 
economy and history ; he may be a distinguished 
magistrate, a good surgeon, a good husband, an 
excellent academician, or, in fiact, anything you 
like, except a man ibrmed to appreciate music 
and painting. 

After the most profound silence, the frightful 
uproar recommences with each air of the new 
opera ; the roaring of a tempest-tost sea would 
convey but an inexact idea of it. 

You hear the singer and the composer judged 
separately. People vociferate : Bravo^ Davide ; 
braoOf Pisaroni ; or the whole theatre re-echoes 
with BravOf maestro ! Kos^iui rises from his place 
at the piano, his handsome face assuming an ex- 

Eression of gravity, an unusual thing with him. 
le bows three times, is overwhelmed with ap- 
plause, and deafened with strange cries. The au- 
dience halloo out whole sentences of praise. — 
They then proceed to the next morceau, 

Bossini appears at the piano for the first three 
representations of his new opera, after which he 
receives his seventy sequins (£32,) attends a 
grai^d tiarewell dinner given him by his new 
friends, that is to say, by the entire town, and 
takes his departure in a vetiura with a portman- 
teau, much fuller of music paper than clothes, to 
play the same part at a neighboring town, fortf 
miles oif. Generally he writes to bis mother after 
the first representation, and transmits, for her and 
bis old father, two-thirds of the sum he has re- 
ceived. Ue sets out with eight or ten sequins 
only, but the gayest of men, and, on the road, if 



fate is kind enough to throw a fool in his way, 
never fails to mystify him. On one occasion, as 
ho was proceeding in a vettura from Ancona to 
Reggio, he represented himself as a music-master, 
who was a mortal enemy of Rossini, and passed 
on his journey making people sing execrable mu- 
sic, which he composed at an instant's notice, on 
the well-known words of his most celebrated airs, 
at the same time ridiculing the said music as that 
of the pretended chefs-d^csuvre of the animal call- 
ed Rossini, whom people of bad taste were stupid 
enough to extol to the clouds. There is no fatui- 
ty on his part in thus leading the conversation to 
music. In Italy it is the most general subject of 
discourse, and after an observation on Napoleon, 
that to which people always revert. 
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Miss Louisa "Pjne. 

This charming young vocalist, who exhibited a 
taste for music at a very early age, actually sang 
at a public concert before Queen Victoria ^re she 
was ten years old. She had been only five years 
before the world as a dramatic singer — appearing 
at Boulogne, in 1849, as Aminain ^' Sonnambula." 
The report of her success reached Mr. Maddox, 
then manager of the Princess' theatre, in London, 
and much in want of a prima donna. He imme- 
diately made a very great offer to the lady, which 
on account of her youth, she desired to decline. 
But the manager prevailed, and Miss Pyne made 
a hit at once, which raised the drooping fortunes 
of the theatre. She subsequently performed at 
the Haymarket, (where, in '' A Queen for a Day," 
and other pieces, she drew good houses duiug the 
Exhibition of 1851,) and also at Drury Lane. In 
the private concerts of Queen Victoria and the 
nobility. Miss Pyne has always been a great fa- 
vorite, and the Queen has particularly distinguish- 
ed her, fancying there is a strons personal resem- 
blance between them. It is quite true that there 
really is such a likeness — as far as three-and twenty 
ean be compared with six-and-thirty, the young 
lady with the middle-aged sovereign. It is not 
treasonable to sav that Miss Pyne is a handsome 
likeness of the Queen. Two months ago, when 
the King of Portu^l was in England, the Queen 
gave a concert at Buckingham Palace, and Miss 
ryne, who was three hundred miles distant, (at 
York,) was telegraphed to attend, which she did, 
and her Majesty introducing her to the youthful 
King, said — ** Is she not very pretty ? Do you see 
how much she resembles me?" The resem- 
blance is more perceptible in *^ The Crown Dia- 
monds " and '* A Queen for a day," (where Miss 
Pyne wears a tiara, and has her hair arranged in 
Victoria bands,) than in other parts. She is her- 
self a royal personage, to some ectent, being an 
English Queen of Song. — Eve. Gazelle. 



Extraordinary Collection of American 
Music. Three Hundred Volumes Copy-Right- 
tfrf. Lettered and Bound — The Production of 
American Composers in Thirty-Five Years — 
Progress of Musical Study in the United States. 

The most extraordinary collection of music, we 
8up{>ose, ever beheld in this country, or perhaps in 
any other, it is to be seen in the copyright bureau 
of the Department of State. Tins collection is 
made up of a single specimen of each musical com- 
position which has been issued in the United 
States for the past third of a century, for which a 
copyright has been secured — it being required by 
law that a single copy of each work thus copy- 
righted shall Sq deposited in the Department of 
State. 

The immense mass of music which has thus 
accumulated has recently been arranged and neat- 
ly and substantially bound. The result is beheld 
in one hundred and twenty thick volumes — sixty 
volumes of songs and sixty volumes of instrument- 
al music — spach volume containing at least three 
times the quantity of music usually comprehended* 
in volumes of the kind, averaging some two hun- 
dred and fifty pages in each volume, or thirty 
thousand pa^es in the whole ; averaging, also more 
than sixty pieces in each volume, or nearly one 
thousand in all ; and thus making an aggregate of 



more than three hundred volumes of vocal and in- 
strumental music, of the size usually seen on piano- 
fortes. 

This immense collection, purporting to embrace 
all the copyright music published in the United 
States, in sheets, for the period of the thirty-five 
years last past, and actually embracing, no doubt, 
a very large proportion thereof, if not actually 
every piece, aflbitls material for interesting reflec- 
tions of a national character, as touching this de- 
partment of industry and the fine arts, and the 
genius in musical composition and artistical and 
mechanical execution therein evinced. The grad- 
ual increase in the annual quantity issued is also 
worthy of remark. The songs from 1819 to 1844 
are all comp: ised in a single volume, while those 
received in 1853 require seven volumes of nearly 
the same size. One volume comprises also all the 
son^s for the four years from 1834 to 1838, both 
included ; while in 1840, in 1841 and 1846, two 
volumes were required; in 1843, 1844 and 1845, 
three; in 1847, 1848, 1849 and 1851, five; and in 
1850 and 1852, six. In 1842 only one volume of 
songs appears, and during the current year the 
number will probably reach eight. 

Similar fiuctuations in the publication of music 
are noticeable in that of an instrumental character 
the first of the sixty volumes beginning with 1835. 
Nor is the the style and finish in the artistical ex- 
ecution of the music less observable than the in- 
crease in the amount annually issued. The 
** Ballads of Phillips," published by " Gcib & Co., 
53 Maiden lane, N*w xork," or " Carr*s Chants 
and Canzonetts," 'Sprinted for the author, and 
sold atT. Carr's music store. No. 132 South Sec- 
ond street, Philadelphia," thirty odd years ago, 
would hardly know themselves, we trow, in the 
elegant garb which now characterizes the publi- 
cations of at least a dozen publishei'S of music in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston, 
and even in Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis. 

Washington Globe, Nov. 3rd. 



Vrom Chorleyhi *' Modvrn Gemun Maaio.'* 

Dr. Spohr's Mnsic.— A Criticism. 

The secrets of the temporary charm exercised 
over most lovers of German art by Dr. Spohr's 
compositions, and of the no less general se<juel, a 
gradual disenchantment with respect to them, are 
not difficult to unriddle, if we consider the strange 
union of polished richness of manner and mea- 
grencss of idea which the bulk of his music pre- 
sents ; and if we i*ecollect. that whereas manner 
fascinates admiration, it is the union of imagina- 
tion and thought — it is matter, in short — that re- 
tains respect. On making acqaintance with a 
new author and a new style, few listeners can 
coolly determine in what proportion the above 
superficial and internal merits are combined. 
For a while, chords and closes which they have 
not beard before — an attractive distribution of in- 
struments — & full sonority, the monotonous elabo- 
ration of which has not yet been found out, can 
seduce the ear into forgetting that the subjects 
wrought upon are neither new nor true ones — or 
into mncying that it may have unluckily begun 
with some of the less vigorous and felicitous com- 
positions of a master who can think more origin- 
ally than he has done in the example under con- 
sideration. Beyond this, an independent charm 
and merit exist in certain devices analogous to 
the mixtures of the painter's palette — a certain 
individuality and genius even, — ^which, within 
their own limit, and irrespectively of all other 
considerations, demand recognition. Color has 
** a soul to be saved," as well as form, as well lb 
idea. But were men to recognize Domcnichini 
merely by his deep golden yellow, or Wouver- 
manns solely because of his white horse, and if 
men became convinced that the one had only 
second-hand expression, and the other only 
threadbare and theatrical romance to exhibit, 
however effectively the yellow and the white 
might set off* borrowed fancies or assemblages of 
objects not worth the painting — ^in the hundredth 
as well as in the tenth work — the time would 
come (for most of them) at which such applica- 
tions of gold or silver, in place of being regarded 
as inventions, would be rejected as tricks by 
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which taste wa^ outraged and appetite satiated. 
Some such conviction is apt to steal into, and 
ultimately to poasesd the minds of thu^e who 
c'ommenct»d their inten'oursc with Dr. Spohr's 
music the most onthusiasticallv. One section of 
his numerous compositions excepted — the rest, 
on short experience, may be instantaneously 
recognized by their strong family likeness one 
to the other, and will be far longer remi»ml)ercd 
by their manner than by their matter. When this 
manner has been once mastenv], the decline and 
fall of ail mi ration is merely a question of time. 
Some men can worship a set smile longer than 
others, but all end sooner or later in worshipping 
it leas than they did^ when it bcgnn to smile on 
them. 

There is more, however, than '* set smile" in 
Dr. Spohr's music. It has its times and places 
of vitality and individual intelligence, as well as 
that general air of swooning, over-luxurious, ela- 
borate grace, which conceals its poverty in signifi- 
cance and variety, so well, and so long, with some 
even forever. The excepted section of Dr. 
Spohr*s compositions referred to— all that he has 
produced for the violin as a nolo instrument, per- 
manently establishes him among the great Ger- 
man composers, and claims high and grateful 
honor. 

Before Dr. Spohr came, the great violinists 
who had given to Europe law and gospel, canons 
of playing, and music to play, had been mostly 
Italians and Frenchmen — Corelli, Greminiani, 
Giardini, Rode, Viotti, and others. Following 
the law of Italian composition, in proportion as 
Opera had become more and more seductively 
developed, their writings, however melodiously 
charmmg, had become thinner and thinner — as 
regards scientific merit, lingering behind a time 
in which Symphony, Overture, Quartet, and 
Sonata^ were rapidly monopoliziuff all that 
deep contrapuntal science which nad of old 
belonged exclusively to sacred vocal composi- 
tion, — and essentially ephemeral, because they 
were merely calculated to exhibit the efTects 
and graces, not so much of the instrument, 
as of particular players on that instrument. — 
With this, the style of execution changed, and 
the love for a particular form of melwly was 
allowed so largely to predominate, that, provided 
large caniilendg were alternated with showy in- 
dividualities of passage, the public asked for little 
beyond. Opposed to such flimsy pieces of bril- 
liancy, where every grace and freak, moreover, 
was noted, so as to spare the executant any 
labor of invention, such more sohd yet simpler 
concertos as Mozart's, in which the player was 
expected to work out, embroider, and finish the 
composer's sketch, had no chance. The former 
required execution — the latter, genius under in- 
stant c*ommand. On the other hand, such strict 
concerto writing as BtHithoveu's, who made the 
solo player merely one of an orchestra — tying 
him and taming him, and only setting him 
free to show his power when the cadenza arriv- 
ed^-could not be rated as wholly filling the end 
proposed. Self-eflTacement is of itself meritorious 
and dignified ; but when we repair to witness 
display, self-efiacenicnt is not the merit nor the 
dignity that we desire to meet. We then want 
power, mastery, resource, individuality exhibited ; 
and if they be exhibited so as to conciliate sound 
principles, noble forms, and skillful structure 
in Art — if they bo put forth in embellishment 
of great and true thoughts — the exhibition is a 
high intellectnal pleasure, as such raised far 
above the triumphs which belong to pieces ex- 
citing more superficial wonderment 

This combination has been felicitously and 
thoroughly effected by Dr. Spohr, in his soin 
violin music. I speak here not merely of his 
Concertos, but also of his soto quartets, still 
more of his duets for two instruments; in which 
the compromise betwixt what is classical and 
severe, and what is exciting and gracious, could 
hardly be carried to higher penection. Curi- 
ously enough, in these exhibitional works, his 
thoughts and phrases have a nerve, a bright- 
ness, and a contrast, which seem to fail the 
master, when compoution, for composition's sake 
(and without reference to display,) has been the 



task in hand. He is here less tedious in struc- 
tural writing — warmed, as it were, by the neces- 
sity of producing an immediate effect on his 
audience, out of the languors, delays, pedan- 
tries, which oppress us in almost all his other 
works. The intense personal self-occupation, 
which, when he approacnes Music as a thinker, so 
often seduces him into weariness, is a safeguard to 
him when he creates as a player. Even his 
double quartets are not guiltless of dreary and 
over-wrou<;ht passages, stale tltoughts, barren 
spaces. They cannot be laid up with the best 
writings of Iiaydn, Mozart, Beethoven, (not, tor 
courtesy's sake, to speak of more modem wri- 
ters.) But his Concerton and Duos are of their 
kind, first of the first ; and that their produc- 
tion, performance, and practice, has oeen a 
blessed thing for the great and noble school of 
violiii-ptayers in Germany, is a fact no more to 
be denied than that Mozart helped opera a step 
forwan), and Beethoven the orcnestra, and de- 
menti the piano-forte. 

I have sometimes speculated how far the cir- 
cumst(ince of solo exhibition on the violin being 
the centre from which Dr. Spohr's creative force 
has radiated, may or may not have influenifed 
him, when trying the larger and more general 
range of musical invention. A late ingenious 
German writer has spent some ingenuity in de- 
nouncing the piano-forte as a starting; pomt — for- 
getting that, on its keyboard, the full score can 
be somehow represented ; and that, though all 
players are apt when writing to be seduced into 
the pettinesses of finger-music, all the least me- 
ritricious, and grandest, and most original com- 
posers of modem times — Mozart, Weber, Beet- 
noven, MendelssoUp, Meyerbeer — have been 
great players. But we have no such list of in- 
stances for the violin. So far as I can recollect, 
Dr. Spohr is the only concerto performer on a 
stringed instrument who has attempted to win 
great general reputation as a composer ; and thus, 
comparison being denied to us, it is impossible 
to ascertain how far his imagination may have 
been thereby trammelled, without his own con- 
nivance. But few will deny that it is in this 
special style of com|)osition that Dr. Spohr 
rises highest : the limits of his power bein^ indi- 
cated in the fact, that his chamber-music — in 
which the piano-forte, not the violin, is principal 
— is a failure (the well-known Quintet with 
wind instruments making the exception.) — 
Another special merit of interest and value is in- 
disputably his property. In orchestral combi- 
nation, Dr. Spohr's %\\\ of color has great at- 
tractiveness, lie produces a certain richness- 
of sound, by an even balance betwixt the wind 
and stringed instruments, which is delightful 
and satisfy'ing — satiating only because it is not 
accompaniefl by any variety, or by any reserve. 
The treasures of the cornucopia are showen^d 
upon us by him in perpetual fullness — no single 
tint or flavor being allowed to preponderate, 
or, by being produced in pure and solitary 
brightness, to entiance the splendor of the full 
harmony which follows it. lience the over- 
tures and symphonies of Dr. Spohr rank with 
me as second in merit to his double quartets. 
Concertos^ and less ambitious compositions for the 
violin. The rhythm of his Overture to *' Jes- 
sonda" caused it to stand out from among its 
brethren. His Symphony in D minor is pleas- 
ing, because it is naturally expressive — sweet 
without sickliness, and solid without stupidity. 
The alUaro and the march^ again, in his ** rower 
of Sound" Symphony, are among their composer's 
happiest inspirations — as such, printing them- 
selves deeply and distinctly in the memory of 
the most fastidious. But whereas, in composi- 
tions on so vast a scale, mere treatment will not 
suflice to interest — and there must be a vigor of 
idea, and vivacity of contrast — and whereas the 
first thoughts of Dr. Spohr are aj^t to be 
threadbare, insipid, and uninteresting — it is 
curious to observe the expedient to wkich he has 
resorted, during his career, to hide this primal 
poverty. In place of addicting himself to a wise 
and scrutinizing study of melody — such as we 
have reason to think was never out of Haydn's 
view, whence Haydn's extraordinary fecundity 



and progress— it would seem as if the excellent 
Kapellmeister of Cassel had fancied that ambitious 
ana mystical subjects necessarily implied pic- 
turesque and various thou|i;hts — and, confound- 
in]^ objects with means of illustration, had con- 
ceived that such titles aa " Human Destiny," 
"The Sounds of Life," ''the Seasons of the 
Year," &c., would stand him in stead, and de- 
ceive the public as well as the master, into for- 
getting that each new experiment was essentially 
more poor, more barren, more closing than 
its preclecessor. It would be interesting to ex- 
amine how far habits of life and occupation, 
modes of thought, and expansion or reserve of 
artistic sympathies, have tended to conduce to 
this indifference to first ideas — by bringing 
about a frame of complacent and mecbanical in- 
dustry, to which every* theme that presents itself 
is equally valuable and new ; but such examioft- 
tion must be left for musical biographers to 
come. It IS enough to state the result, and 
to bring forward the want of freshness and 
monotony of the composer, as a reason why, 
after a time, all but a small circle of admirers, 
become wearied of his music, — and wherefore 
his influence upon the world of German com- 
posers have been little, or none, and with the 
many have already died out. 

We shall see this more clearly, if, turning 
from his instrumental compositions, we think, 
for one instant of Dr. Spohr's operas. Strictly 
speaking, his writings cannot be called unme- 
lodious; since music more symmetrical than his 
has never been written. The most graceful Ital- 
ian garden, where 

** Grove nods to grove ^ each aDey has its brother,** 

is not arranged with a more perpetual reference 
to reflexion, parallel, reply, re]M5tition, than the 
largest or the least piece of handiwork put forth 
by this arithmetically-orderly composer. Fur- 
ther, Dr. Spohr's vocal ideas and phrases have, 
for the most part, a certain suavity and flow, 
belonging to tne good school of graceful cafUa- 
bile, eminently commendable, when not indispu- 
tably charming. But it is difficult, na^*, I may sa^^, 
at once impossible, to cite an^ mottvo from his 
pen, which, by its artless vivacity, seizes and re- 
tains the ear ; and there are few of his melodies 
that do not recall better tunes, by better men. 
Perhaps, no one but himself has written three 
operas that keep the sta<^ — which ** Faust," '* Ze- 
mire und Azor, and ** Jessonda," may be said to 
do— without having added a solitary bar to the 
stores of his country's popular music. It is im- 
possible to mistake his manner of treating or com- 
oining his materials; but the leading phrases of 
his finest airs, such as the great songs of Cuni- 
gonda, Faust, and Mephistopbeles, in ** Faust," — 
the romance in " Zemire und Azor," — and the 
opening of the pleasing duet betwixt Amazili and 
Nodori, in '* Jessonda," — have not a trace of such 
individuality as that by which we re(*ognize a 
tune by Haydn, Handel, Mozart, Rossini, Auber, 
or, even, in his happiest moments, by Bellini. 
They are ele^nt, and sweet ; but without char- 
ac*ter, and without personality. Local color (as 
the word is understood) there is none in his operas 
— save an attempt at abruptness, perhaps, in some 
of the music given to Mephistophelcs, and a cer- 
tain voluptuous oriental languor in the funeral 
music which opens the story of the wjdow of Ma- 
labar. Yet Dr. Spohr seems, from the first, to 
have rather courtea than avoided subjects calling 
for the most brilliant and various coloring; to 
have sought for his effects in costume and scenery 
(so to say) rather than in passion. A national 
instinct towards the mystic and supernatural, 
drove him to select " Faust" as a subject, long ere 
Weber wrote '* Der Freischiitz." Yet compare 
the Brocken music of Dr. Spohr's opera, which 
might be a dance of Swiss milkmaids, with We- 
ber's supernatural scenes in the ** Wolfs Glen," 
and the weakness and want of si^ificance in the 
former, are enough to lead the uninitiated to ima- 
gine that the la£>r must have been one of com- 
pulsion, not love. The intention to be fantastic 
and fearful may have been there ; but the result is 
little better than a harmless and quaint hergerie. 
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The Law of Newipapen. 

1. Subffcribera who do not give ea^pn^ notice to the 
contrary are conaidered u wishing to continue their sub- 
scription. 

2. If subscribers order the diftcontiniuinc^ of their pa- 
pers, the publisher may continue to send them until all 
arrearages are paid. 

8. If snbAcrioers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
from the office to which they are directed, they are held 
responsible till they have settled the bill and ordered the 
paper discontinued. 

4. If subscnbers remove to other places without in- 
forming the publisher, and the paper is sent to the former 
direction, they are held responsible. 

6. The Goarts have decided that refaiing to take a pa- 
per from the office, or removinj; and leaving it uncalled 
ror, is prima facie evidence or intentional fVaud. 

SubMribers will therefore understand— 

1. That their papers will be continued sfter the expi- 
ration of the time for which they have paid unless other- 
wise ordered. 

2. Tliat no paper will be discontinued until all arrear- 
ages are paid up to the time at which the notice Is given, 
unless we are satisfied that the subscriber is worthless. 

8. That when the paper, through the fault of a sub- 
icrit)er, has been suffered to ovemin the time, the just 
and most convenient way Is to remit the price for ano- 
ther year with directions to discontinue at the end of that 
time. — Eaeehangt, 

MendelBSobn Choral Society. 

The first Oratorio Concert of the seaaon, at 
the Boston Music Hall, last Sunday evening, was 
in the main highly successful ; the guests many 
and the fare appetizing, if not in all respects 
the most nourishing. The first and miscellaneous 
half of the programme suffered somewhat from 
accidental causes. The room was filled with 
smoke to a degree that made bearers and peiv 
formers nervous, and dulled (we doubt not) the 
sound of the music; since in the second part, 
when the air was clear, the music also sounded 
clear. Who can doubt that states of air in a hall 
influence sound as much as the construction of 
the hall itself? The same cause aggravated a 
severe cold on the part of Mrs. Emmons, totally 
defeating her attempt to sing the second in the 
Quis est homo with her nster, Miss Bothamlt. 
The orchestra, of thirty-six instruments, was well 
drilled and strong — too strong sometimes, consid- 
ering that the modern compositions given required 
so lai^ a complement of brass to the here neces- 
sarily limited proportion of strings. Moreover 
the wood instruments were ill attuned to one an- 
other; witness that warbling passage where flutes, 
clarinets, &c., run together during the silence of 
the rest of the orchestra for some bars in the 
overture. It was Mercadante's overture to Ros- 
sini's Siabat Maier, which furnished most of the 
selections of the first part of the concert; an 
overture mainly patched together out of move- 
ments from the Stabai itself, but exhibiting some 
skilful instrumentation and some good fugal treat- 
ment 

After the overture followed the Cujus antmamy 
by Mr. Arthurson, whose pure, sweet, flexible 
tenor, and refined, expressive style are always 
welcopne, although he seemed not on this occasion 
to be in poesteion of his best strength of. voice ; 
at least he contended at odds against so strong an 
orchestra, and (shall we add)^ against the smoky 
atmosphere. The Quis est homo was admirable, 
so far as the first voice was concemeci Mr. 
Wetherbeb delivered the Pro peccatis in a 
style refreshing to the cultivated taste. His 
voice is rather a light baritone, without ponderous 



bass notes, but singularly musical, vibrant and 
elastic in its quality, especially in its higher tones, 
and trained into willing and easy obedience to 
artistic methods, so that he bappily illustrates the 
opposite of that clumsy, heavy, coarse kind of 
bass solo-singing, which has got associated from 
time immemorial with oratorios in this country. 
(By the way, was not the time, both in the Pro 
peccatis and the Cujiu held back to a degree 
slightly uncomfortable — or was it the smoke^ ob- 
fusticating our time-sense?) Mr. Wetherbee 
also sets his deep-voiced countrymen a model in 
the art they all particulariy lack, the art of reci- 
tative. His recital of Handel's Behold, I tell 
you a mystery, was musical, distinct, impressive. 
And the air following : The trumpet shaU sounds 
&c., lacked only a little more of the ringing and 
explosive strength of voice, which we hear in 
many Italians. But that is a quality more cheap 
and common, and more easily dispensed with 
than the rarer qualities of style and chaste, true 
expression, which Mr. Wetherbee decidedly pos- 
sesses. Mr. Hj£INIGKE*8 trumpet obligato here 
was excellent in the main, although his strength 
gave out at the end of one or two trying and pro- 
tracted passages. 

'* I know that my Redeemer liveth" is on too 
large and grand a scale of song for Mra. Wemt- 
worth's quality of voice, and demands those 
lofty ^ns of genius and inspiration which yon 
find not in her uniformly moderate, correct, neat 
way of singing. Yet it was a well studied, chaste 
and finished reading of the noble melody. We 
mustgobaclc two steps to the grand aria with 
chorus : In/lammatus est, from the Stabat Mater, 
which was a complete triumph for the beautiful, 
rich, round, resonant and evenly developed so- 
prano of Miss BoTHAMLY. It was fully equal to 
the highest passages, true in intonation, and con- 
veyed the eloquent suggestions of the music with 
a satisfying power, without any overdoing, which 
was highly creditable to so young a singer. Her 
tones told clear above the full power of the 
orchestra. The intermediate responses of the 
chorus were finely given. 

Part second. The smoke had cleared away, 
and Lindpatntner's short Oratorio, or Sacred Can- 
tata: ''The Widow of Nain" (''Young Man 
of Nain, " it b called in the German,) was 
clearly and fully heard, as it was happily render- 
ed. The music, for the most part, is not very 
difficult, nor does it ever rise to greatness, or dis- 
close a vein of marked originality. Yet it is mu- 
sician-like, clear, eff*ective, and abounding in 
interesting numbers of contrasted character. The 
choruses are mostly bright and animated, sonor- 
ous and ear-filling, being well-written for the 
voices ; full of those harmonies and effects which 
are common to much of the modem music, and 
endings that remind one of Rossini and the stage. 
Yet there are some satisfying fugue movements, 
that claim relationship with the grand masten. 
The instrumentation through the whole is rich and 
imposing, only at times too tempting to the loud 
brass, as is the wont of modern music, when it 
lacks the tempering instinct of genius as infalli- 
ble as Mendelssohn's. This indulgence in fortis" 
simo occurred some times in singular contrast with 
the words sung : witness a stupendous crash upon 
the line : Peaceful bed in silent chambers, in the 
chorus of mourners bearing the ly idow's son to 
- grave. But the words throughout (at least the 
English version used) are so obscure when they 



are not awkwardly prosaic, that it is perhaps not 
well to expect too close a correspondence between 
text and music. We may add, moreover, that thia 
whole funeral scene, including a march, recitative, 
chorus, alto aria, and chorus again repeated, — all 
monotonously mournful, and constructed on the 
same theme, with no sense of progress, impressed 
us as tediously long. The recitative and aria : 
Weep on, mother, were well rendered in a large 
and fresh contralto voice by Miss Twichell ; 
but the aria in itself is not far removed from that 
common-place sentimentality, which is only toe 
popular, and its melody repeats itself after the 
interest is exhausted. The sameness of the whole 
sc^ne was somewhat relieved by rendering a por 
tion of the chorus as semi-chorus. Grief and 
mourning are naturally monotonous, and time 
passes slowly at a funeral. But Art should nol 
represent this property too literally. Handel't 
" Messiah " is properly a " Passion music ;" the 
sufferings of the Christ constitute the heart and 
nucleus of the whole oratorio, yet in actual length 
their recital occupies hardly a fifth part of the 
oratorio ; and that fiflh part how full of event, oi 
variety, of progress, of ever new matter and sug- 
gestion ! But Liiidpaintner here stretches (nol 
developes) a single mournful motive over a lai^ei 
portion of his work. A greaf tone-poet can sng" 
gest long histories in a short passage. Lapse ol 
time, &c. does not require length of treatment 

With this exception we find the whole Cantata 
interesting, for once, and we dare say for several 
times. Other solos are that for Soprano : Weep 
not now, beautifully sung by Miss Bothamlt, 
and in itself a beautiful consoling song, both in 
melody and accompaniment, though continually 
suggestive in its turns and phrases of Haydn'f 
With verdure clad. And again still more were 
we reminded of " the Creation " by the duet be- 
tween Miss BoTHAMLY and Mr. Arthurson : 
0, pleasure entrancing I which has the same frisk} 
sort of ecstacy with a part of the duet between 
Adam and £vo. The miracle of the resurrec- 
tion is dramatically, briefly and impressively con< 
veyed in two sentences of recitative, one for the 
bass (Mr. Wetherbee), reciting the cause : Ih 
touched the bier .... Young man, arise I exci- 
ting wonder and expectation ; the other for so 
pranp (Miss Botuamly,) answering it with sil 
very tones (as if a man could relate the first, but 
it required an angel to tell what followed,) reciting 
the effect : And he that was dead sat up, &c 
This introduces the air : Weep not, above alluded 
ta Mr. Wetherbse's rendering of that reci- 
tative, and of the aria somewhat later: Youn^ 
man, arise ! was admirable. 

Another agreeable feature in the " Widow ol 
Nain " was formed by two vocal Quartets, jusi 
after the opening and before the final chorus 
beautiful specimens of clear and flowing part- 
writing, without however any marked individual- 
ity, and sung with fine balance and expression by 
four fresh and telling voices. Miss Bothamly 
Miss Twichell, Mr. Adams and Mr. Mozart 
The Organ, under the hands of Mr. Babgock, 
helped essentially to fill up the harmony in the 
grand choruses, especially the fugues; and alto- 
gether it must be set down as a successful per 
formance of a new work, which will- be pretty 
sure to interest an audience at least once more. 
It will be repeated to-morrow night, with a lesi 
hacknied miscellany for the first part For in*- 
stance, an overture by Gtuck'l 
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Xr. J. C. D. Parker's Soiree. 

Our young townsman waa honoi^ed by a very 
large and appreciative audience in the Messrs. 
Chickering'a Saloon, on Thursday evening. It 
was well understood that concert-giving, public 
virtuoso-ship, was not to his taste and not his 
purpose. His musical aspirations are of the more 
retired and quiet cast, yet none the less deep and 
earnest Having spent over three years in Leip- 
zig, under the training of Moschelesand the best 
German masters, not of the piano merely, but in 
all the branches of a sound musician's culture, he 
has sought to bring home a solid title to the char- 
acter of musician (in tlie artistic sense of the 
word) and teacher in his native city. And sim- 
ply to prove that he had earned that title, was 
the object of the little feast of choice music which 
he offered to his friends that evening. We 
are sure no one will say that object was not satis- 
factorily accomplished. 

The entertainment was opened by the Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club, with one of the 
most sparkling, quaint, delicately fanciful of 
Haydn's Quartets (in B flat, No. 67,) which was 
very nicely rendered. For his first piece the 
young debutant, whose modest, artist-like appear- 
ance forestalled favor, had selected a brilliant, dif- 
ficult and long Sonata for piano and violoncello, 
by Moecheles, (E major, op. 121.) We could not 
find the composition so interesting as we had anti- 
cipated. It was a series of graceful, brilliant move- 
ments, characteristic, in the sense of aiming at 
characteristic models, like the Scherzo in dance 
style (baUabUey) and the Andantino in Bohemian 
style ; yet without marked originality, and not free 
from modem affectation. Musician-like, of course, 
as anything from Moscheles must be, but like many 
new books, written with fluency and brightness 
and smacking of rich culture, which yet make no 
addition to your intellectual store. So at least it 
seemed upon a first hearing, and we should fear 
it might prove only more so on a second. Mr. 
Parker in this showed a fluent, easy, graceful ex- 
ecution, with much fineness in the nuance.% gen- 
erally neat and clear (allowing for nervousness,) 
but with less of that straight-forward evenness 
which we had expected from his seemingly quiet 
temperament and manner. Indeed in all his play- 
ing there was a good deal of the tempo rubato, of 
that moody cuquetting with the time, which is said 
to be characteristic of Moscheles* own playing of 
kto years. In the Sonata Pathetique we felt this 
more particularly, where, with plenty of execu- 
tion and felicitous mastery in all the little orna- 
mental accessories, the general movement was un- 
steady and capricious, especially the answering 
passage between treble and baas in the first Alle- 
gro. The Beethoven fire, solidity, nervous ac- 
cent, and downrightness seemed to us wanting. 
Yet the Sonata was evidently played with fervor 
and a real love of the composition, gracefully, 
elegantly, and if in all respects not answering to 
one's previous conception of the intention of the 
music, yet in a manner evidently well studied and 
by DO means guilty of the flippancy so common with 
those gifted with extra power of mechanical ex- 
3cution, who In assuming to interpret Beethoven, 
>nly interpret their own marvellous skill and van- 
Xy. 

For smaller pieces Mr. Parker gave an Etude 
>f his own, somewhat capricious and fantastic in 
ts character, but with a certain moody grace of 
ts own, which we f6und not uninteresting ; and 



three of Mendelssohn's »* Songs without Words": 
viz., the " Duet," the VoUcslied (people's song) 
and that often called the " Spring Song." After 
such hearings of the first and last as we have 
heretofore been blessed withal, it is much to say 
that these favorites suffered much less in the new 
i-endering than we cguld reasonably have ex- 
pected even at the hands of famous artists. 

We have too sincere a respect for our young 
friend's artistic aspiration to dismiss this his firsi 
public effort with unqualified cheap praise. And 
yet wo have found it an awkward and we fear un- 
successful task to state the qualifications that we 
felt. Fully stated thejr would doubtless lead into 
discussion and comparison of differing ideas and 
principles of Art, such as his playing justly chal- 
lenges. For this we need room and time ; and if 
we have dwelt upon the neoative side of Thure- 
day evening's impressions, it is not because we 
found not positive matter enough for admiration. 
Indeed we think our townsman has more than met 
the expectations of his friends and shown fruits 
worthy of his pilgrimage to Leipzig, and ability 
and culture in the art of music and the handlintr 
of his instrument, such as must ensure him a hiah 
rank among our teachers and professors. ° 

The balance of ihe programme consisted of 
Beethoven's Andante in F, (op. 35,) commonly 
known as a piano piece, but clevoriy arranged as 
Quintet by Mr. Ryan, aud played very accept- 
ably by the Quintette Club. We must not omit 
to mention also Mr. Wulf Fries's tasteful ac- 
companiment to the Moscheles Sonata. 



Thb Piano tauout wr Classes— From the 
Courria- dgs Etats Unis of the lit inst. we translate 
the /ollowing : 

** Piano: Mosique d' EKSKMBLU—Under this title. 
M. Oicar Comet taut opens this week a musical coureeof 
results"* no^el character aud promising the finest 

" The object of such courses is to form the ear of pu- 
pils by developing hi them the qualities essential to a 
Kood musician : to-wit, the senHO of rhythm, measure, 
and precision m the various paru which constitute a mu- 
sical etuembh, 

" Pianist*, more than any other musicians, are liable to 
fall into a defect the opposite of these qualities. The re*, 
son lies entirely in the happy mechanism of the instru- 
ment, which admiU of the richest accompanimenU with 
the melody and makes of the piano a miniature orches- 
tra under the absolute direction of a single executant 
ihus abandoned to tlieir own inspirations, it is seldom 
that pianists (excepting the great artisU) do not insensi- 
biy contract certain faults of meabure, which there is 
nothing to correct, and which Ume only coufirms and 
renders often irremediable. 

"Acourseof piano-forte instruction, therefore, par- 
ticularly directed to the executiou of musiqw d' eaiem. 
ftfe, composed expressly for the instrument, is a precious 
matter to the laborious pupil who would add to mechan- 
ical execution the solid aud not less indispensable quali- 
ties of the muMician. At the same time it wouldf be a 
matter of emulation for each of the pianists, bearing a 
Sr k • n ^^"^f classed according to their degrees 

** The pieces used for practice, arranged for four hands 
and for several pianoe, will be choeen from the works of 
ine most celebrated compoeera " 

AU this is true and important, only not so " en- 
tirely novel." The plan is simply that pursued in 
European musical Conservatories, and an obvious 
necessity of great schools where there are many 
pupils. We are strongly under the impression, 
too, that something like it may be found in our 
Institutions for the Blind, large Female Semina- 
ries, Ac., &c. At all events, as it appears by an 
advertisement that has stood sometime in our col- 
umns, a teacher in this city, Mile. De Lamotte, 
has got the start of M. Cometlaot in this business! 
This lady has for some time successfully taught the 
piano in classes of six pupils at a time, playing 
upon three pianos. Though it can never supersede 
private lessons, the plan has advantages which 
may he summed up in two: First, the habit of 
playing together enforces unity and precision in 
time, tune, &c. ; and secondly, it lends a social 
stimulus to an exercise which is of doubtful effica- 
cy when pursued in a dull and listless state of 
mind. 



Oratorios.— We are sorry to hear that two of our 
Oratorio Societies have resolved to give the " Messiah " 
on the same night (Christmas Evej. that we had 
room to read them a solemn lecture on the ruinous folly 
of such unmusical rivalry. Shall the feast be spoiled by 
too many cooks? Better, by far, miite all the forces in 
one, and let Handel's grand work have the advantage of 
the fullest possible cooperation ! 



Mlle. de Lamotte's Concerts, it will be seen, com- 
mence on Wednesday evening. Her programme certain- 
ly is excellent, and she has good assistance. 



Our townsman, Mr. S. H. Millard, we are pleased to 
hear, has concluded,to make Boston his residence, and 
teach the art of singing. Some of the music-lovers will 
probably have a taste of his artistic quality at Chicker- 
ing*s rooms early next week. 



aiVbertfsenfents. 



Soprano Singer "Wanted. 

A QUARTETTE Ohoir in a eouotry town io MssmnhuwCCs 
are in want of a Soprano aioger of good quality. Tfa^y 
can off«r but a unall oomponsation for that serricc, bnt wlU 
guaranty such a number of pupils upon the piMno fi>rt« as will 
afforU a reasonable support tor any lady who ia properlT (luali- 
fied to teach. Should thin noUce reach the eye of any peiMon 
who can comply with Ihe abore conditions, they may addra 
Vr. T. Datis, areenfield, Mms. Sow 11 8t 



OARL ZERRAHN, 

Conductor of the Haudcl it Haj^du. Bocletj',^ 

Is prepared to reoeive pupils on the FLUTS and PIANO- 
FORTK, and may be addressed at the Winthrop House, or 
at the music stores of Q. P. K«ed k Co., B. H. Wade, and N. 
Bicharddon. ^^j ^ 



HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

TIIIBTY-NIIVTH YEAB* 

Subscriptioa GoQCdrts for l8S4e 

THE HANDEL AND HATDN 80CIBTT propose fen dv« a 
Series of EIGHT OONCKETS, dnrlug the approaehins 
Musical Season, which will include the Oratorios of Wluau, 
Tas MxssuB, Hosts in Eorn, Bekcttons txom Mt. Bwai. 
ISBAXL w Eom, The CasATJoa, Sto. 

These Conoorts wUl be glTen at the Mosie Hall, eommeaeinc 
with Eluab, as soon as fractleable. Tlie Misaua wiU be «!?•& 
on Christmas Eve. 

The Solos will be sustained, in pari, by some <tf tlie same 
talentfWhItfh made the performancee of the last winter so pop- 
ular, with the addiUou of other roicee, now praetkinK In tlie 
Society's Solo Clasfc » r- » «w 

Conductor CAKL ZBRRAHN. 

Organist and Pianist F. f . MIILLER. 

The Orchestra is composed of those memhoFsof Che Oermaoia 
Society who remain in Boston, with some of the best resident 
Musicians. 
Due notice will be giren of the first performance. 
Tickets are now ready at the the Muste Storas of Wadi, 

DITSOM, IUbD, & HlOllABDSOII, St EaYBS k FaIBSAXU'. U6 

Washington street, and at No 1 Joy's Building. 

^ . ^ H. L. HAZELTON, Seeratarr . 

Boston, October 24, 1854. * «~e««y. 



Bostoa Masj-oal Faad Sooioty. 

BPECIAIi NOTIOXL 

rpHB public and patrons of the above Society are hereby 
X informed that the Subfcriptkm TIekeU for the Seventh 
Series of Concerts are now ready for delivery at the Society's 
ICoom, No. 12 Trem<mt Scnet, up stairs, opposite Beed & Co.»» 
Music Store, from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M every day. 
Q°^ LOUIS BIMBAC H, 8eo»y. 

FIANO-FOBTE OOJXOEBTB. 

MUc. GABRIBLIjB DB liAMOTTB beos leave 
to announce that during the ensuing winter, her second sea- 
son, she will give a series of FOUR CONCERTS, to talie plabe 
attbeMessr* Chlckeriag's Saloon, Masonic Temple. 

Mile. De Umotte will be assisted by the MENDELSSOHN 
QUINTETTli: CLUB, whMe Kientiflc execution has beenlong 
and well appivclated in Boston. Vocalises wiU also be selected 
with the greatest care, and no pains will be spared to render 
these concerts worthy of the patronage of the music lovers of 
Boston. 

The concerU will take pUoe on Wbdmudat Evsmihos, ok* 
a month. 

SubserfpUon ll«ts may be found at the Messrs. Chickeriog's^ 
and all the principal music stores. Not 4 tf 



HEWS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 

THE ftANUFACTURER Is In poeseasioD of numerom* testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who hare 
used the greatly improvHi ACTION PIANO, oomnendiBg It 
M r ^'™'- ^^* attention of purchasers and amateurs of 



Mosio to an examination of its soperlority , is solWtwl. 
GEO. HEWS, 866 Watkmgtan S»., A 
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^vAm 3&mtn\ /trait hm% 

rtE QoTW iin wnt of thb Soelety beg fo tnuonnce \t» Seventh 
neriet of Coocerts, eommenclng about the mtddto of No^ 
Tcmber, to be eootlnued once a fortnight, •« nearly as praetl- 
cable. The eerlee for the ensuing season will conaist of ^ight 
Onucerts. The aubeeription price for the wrlee in fixed at 98.60. 
The Orchestra, about fifty in number, has been carefnlly re- 
orgaQiied, and now numbers beside* the members of the Musi- 
eal Fond Society, many of the former members of the Oermania 
llusieal Sorlety, and other resident muwlcians who have lately 
•etlled in Boston. The OoTemment will vndearor to render 
these Oonoercfl as fur as possible worthy of the standard of ex- 
eellence now demanded, and expected to be acted up to, by 
«ny floeletj desirous of securing and enjoying the patronage of 
the Boston publie. 

OOVKRNMENT.— C C. Perkins, President ; C. F. Chickerlng, 
Tfee President; L Rimbach, Secretary; B. A. Burdltt, Treas- 
urer; H. Fries, Librarian ; O. Bndres, Auditor ; I. Moorhouse, 
r. Friese, Aseoeiatee —T. K. Ghlckering, Geo. T. Bigelow, J. P. 
Brmdlce, 8. B. Quild, J. Bigelow, Trustees. 

(tT^Sttbseription lists are now ready, and may be found at 
the principal Mutio stone. L. RIMBAOII, Sicrraev. 

Boston, Oct. 1854. 

OLABBIOAIi TRIO CONCERTS. 

THB SDbarribers propose to giro FOUR MUSICAL SOIRBES 
In the Meionaon (Tremont Temple). The programmes 
will nonslst of Clasrical Trios, Quartets, Solos, fte., tor Piano, 
ViollD and ViolonceUo. Further particulars hereafter. 

CARL GARTNKk, Violih. 
CARL HAUSB, Piamo-Fortb. 
OeU HENRI JUNQNICKKL, ViOLOlfOiUO. 

CARZi QARTKER, 

TEACHER OF MUaiC, 

Ki^ be found at Richardson's Musical Exehaoge, cTtiy fore- 
Oe 14 noon between 9 and 10. 

UBB80N8 ON THE VZOLONCELLO. 
HENBI JUHGHICKEL 

will noelTe pupUa on the TloIonceUo. Address Carl QKrtaer 
Oc 14 •> aboTc. 

MR. QU8TAV KRBB8, 

MEMBER OF THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 

Bags iMTe to Infonn the public that he la prepand to give 

Instruction on the 

FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

D:^ AppJieaUons made at No. 17 Franklin Place will rseelTe 
prompt attentiou. Oe 14 

MR. AUQUST FRIES. 

Eespectfnlly Informs his flriends and former pupils, that he 
again is prepared to receive 

ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 

to aeeompany them with the Violin in Soratai. Dito coROXBr 
TAHTB, Solos, fcc. Applications seDt to 17 Franklin Place, 
will be promptly attended to. oct 14 8m 

MISS FANXnr FRAZER, 

Has the pleasure to inform her Pupils and Friends that she 
has rstnmed to the city, and will be prepared to resume in- 
struetlon ta SINGING and the PIAMO-VORTE, on and after 
October Isl. Communications may be left with Messrs. O. P. 
Seed & Co. or at her residence, 
*' Patoioh,*' Tremont Street. Sept 16 

T0UI6 LADIES' TOCAL lUSIC SCHOOL 

BooBifl In connection with Mr. E. A. Beaman*s Toung Ladisa* 
School, No. 28 Temple Place. 

B. R« BliAMCHARD* Tcmclier. 

Also, Tsachar of Music bi Mr. Adams's Touag Ladiea' School, 

Central Place. 

BESipENCB, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed for atl who wish to acquire the abiU- 
ty to rtad mask) readily at sight, and Is particularly adapred to 
the wants of those who desire to fit tbemaelres to reovire in- 
•trucdon, fhnn the best masters, in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Style, fcc. Commencing with nmsr PUVOiPLn and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by regular and snocessiTc steps, the students 
will acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the <LS- 
MKiin of Vocal Music as wilt enable tham to read even the 
more diflleult olasbical comfosrioms with ease and Unency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messn. G. J. Wua ft Co , No. 8 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may be found b»> 
tween the hours of 2 and 8, P. M. ^ 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard will be happy to give instruction In 
•chools and academics, if situated in the immediate Ticini&y. 

Haring examined the plan of instruction adopted in the 
Toung Ladles' Vocal Music 8ehool,we most cheerfully say that 
It meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the success which baa heretofore attended the instmo- 
lions of Mr. Blanchard we feel aasured that his aehool will 
merit the fullest confidence of the pubUc 

LowKi. MAtur, Om. J. Wn», F. F. Moiub, 
Om. F. Root, B. F* Baku. 

8ept80 If 

SIONOR COREIilil bcgi leave to announco that he 
has oommenoed Morning and Afternoon Claases for the In- 
struction of Young Ladles in SOLFEGGIO, at the Rooms of th« 
Messn. Ghxcuumv, on Mimdays and Thursdavs. 

For the conTenience of thoee attending schools, the afternoon 
elissM fkrom 4 to 6. 

Verms, twelTc dollanfor twen^-fonr I swops. 

Signer Oorelli has removed to No 47 Hancock Street, where 
henceforth he may be addressed ; or at the Tiemont Uoose, or 
nt the Messn. Ohieketing^ Rooms. Sept 9 



THE NEW^RATORIO 

or THB 

WIDOW OF NAZN 

% WILL BB RBPBATBD 

On Sunday Evening, November 12, 

AT THB 

BOSTON MUSIp HALL. 

On which occasion the following Ladies and Gentlemen will 
assist: 

Mrs. "Wentworth, Jfisa Bothamly* 

Miss Twiohell, JCvs. Long, 

Mr. "Wetherbee, Mr. Arthurson, 

Mr. Adams, Mr. Mosart. 

H. ECKHABDT. Conductor. 

"W. B. BABGOCK, OrsanUt and Pianist. 

F. BUCK, Ij«ader of the Orchestra. 

PBOGBAMMS. 

VAET I. 

Orerture Oluek. 

Choral : from * St. Paul,* Mendelsohn. 

Grand Scena : * Fall of Zlon,' Mr Wktbzbbbb, Painiello. 

Air fh>m ' Samson,' Mrs. LoNO, lUndrl. 

Air from * Solomon,' Mr. Abthubsom, Handel 

Air : Mrs. Wbktwobth, Hsndel. 

Aria and Chorus, (Inflammatus) Aria, Miss Botramlt, Kosstul. 

pabt n. 

THB WIDOW OP NAIN. 



Q^ Tickets at 60 cents each mapr be obtained at the music 
•fcoTM, and on Sunday at the principal hotels and at the door. 
ITT^Ferformanoe to commence at 7 o'clock. 

M. N. BOTDEN, Sec'y. 



MLLE. QABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE'8 

FIRST GRAND CONCERT 

WUltake ph^e on WEDNRSBAT BTKNINO, Not 16, at the 

JKrisrs. C^irkfring's Asloon, JRasonic Srmplr. 

On which ocrasiott she will be amhted by Mm. WENTWOUTII, 
Vocalist, and ihe MKNDIiliSSOUN QUINTETTE CLUB. 

PROGRAMME. 

^mrt I. 

1. Quintette, in O minor Monrt. 

MniDKLSSOBM. QciMTBrrB Club. 

a. OaTatinafrom Beatrice di Tenda Bellini. 

Mrs. Wbmtwubth. 

8. Grand Concerto for Piano Forte in A minor, op.86, Uummel. 

Mile. Gabuellb db LAMom and Qomtbttb Club. 

Part II. 

1. Song without Words, No. 6, sixth book, arranged 

for Quintetre by T. Ryan, Mendelssohn. 

Mbkoblssohn QuiMTBrrB Club. 

8. a. ad Nocturne, op. 16, In F sharp miOor, Chopin. 

b. Grand Sonate PathvCique In C minor, op. 18, BcethoTen. 
Mile. Gabeixllb db Lamottb. 
8. Ballad : Last Rose of Summer. 

Mrs. WBHTwonra. 

4. Grand Fkntasla on the Prayer of Moses, .Thalberg. 

Mile Gabbibllb j>b Lamoitb. 

6. Grand Scene and Air from Robfrt le Diablo, . . . .Meyerbeer. 

Mbmdalbsohn Qdimtbttb Club. 

Q^To commence at 7K o*elock. 

Q7*Tlckets to be had at all the music stores, and at the door 
on the cTenlng of the concert. 



CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

HAVE the honor of announcing to their friends and the 
public of Boston, that during this, their Sixth season, 
they will glTe a series of EIGHT CONCitllTS, to take place at 
the Rooms of the McMrs. Chickbsiko, Masohic Temple. 

Owing to the limited number »f reata, the price of tickets for 
the Series will be Fire Dollars. Single admlsstonn. One Dollar. 

They will be anisted by the best resident Artists, and no 
pains will be spared to render the Series worthy the petronaise 
of the public. The Concerts will, as usual, take place on 
TUESDAY EVENINGS, once a fortnight. The flrvt will be 
glren about the middle of November. The Suhecrlption Lists 
will be out In a few days. Oci 14 

XKFROVED KEX1ODEOK& 

THE subscriber has rerently rerelTed from Mr. C. Peloubet, 
mannlhetnrer of Musical Instruuicnta, a connignment of 
his hnproved MELODKONd, whioh are offered ftir sale These 
instruments are superior in quality of tone and frveUom of 
action to any yet oflbrad to the pubile, and the prices are not 
higher than othem of more ordinary quality. 

A liberal discount fron the retail prices will be made to 
wholeeale purehaarrs. JOSEPH L. BATES, 

Oe28 M l» Washibgion St. 

HB& JdSSFH HABBUrCKTOXf , JSL, 

Announces to her friends and the public that she will give In- 
•traction on the PIANO, and in Italian and Ballad SINUING. 
al her lealdem.'e, MorfbUk Hoiucy Itoxbttty, or at the 
residence of pupils. 

ftlFlftlirOBf. 

Rer. Dr. Pntnam, ReT F. D. Hundngton, Mr. Adolph 
Baumbach, WliUam Whiting, Eiq;, Mr. Charles Uickllng. Dr. 
U. Bartlect, Eoxbury. Oc 14 Im 

^ kxnbs of |ob anb <#Knq{ |pnnting luatln nnb 



MUe. OABBIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

Has the honor to announce that she has commenced morning 
and afremonn clashes for the 

INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 

IC7*Tenn8, fifteen dollars for twenty-tour lessons. 

Theoe cIa8$«s are on the same principle as those established 
with i*uch great success fn the CoDscrratories of Germany, 
France, and England. 

For clMitfcB or private lessons apply at 66 Hancock street, or 
at Me«rs. Chickering*s. 21 8m 



OTTO DBESEL 

OfTMi Instruction on the |rt«no, nnd may be addressed at the 
WiNTHROP HoosB Terms :— WO iier quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a wei'k ; i9D per quarter of 12 les8on(P, one a wei-k. 



F. F. MULLER. 

DIRECTOR OP MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Ontanist and Ptnnl^it of the Handel & Unydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, ke. fro. 

Realdence, No. 3 IVlnter PIaee» Boston. 

Sept 16 8m 



ZNSTRUOnON IN SINaZNQ. 

SIGN OR C. CHI ANSI respectfrilly informs his friends 
and The publie that he Is now to be seen at Sig. PapantPs, 
No. '«! Tfvniont Row, every Mou'lay and Thursday fh>m 12 to 
1 o'clock, where he Is pemiltted to give lessons. 

Application may be made by letter at No. 47 Hanoook street, 
or at KIclurdson s Musical Exchange. 

WILLIAM BERQBR, 
Publisher and Importer of music. 

No 88 Weit 4tii Street, Cineiiuutti, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music n^celved by Steamer as soon as publkdied. A liberal 
discount gn»nted to Teachers. All ordum^promptly attended 
to. MuRic Hrrangvd to order. 
10^ Catalogues sent gratis by msU. Aug26 

FRENOH LANOUAQZS. 

BIr. DE LAMOTTTB, from Paris, begs lesTe to an- 
nounce rhHi be Is prepared to commence a course of instruc- 
rion to pupilH In claa-iHi, or private lessons, during the ensuing 
wiiit«>r, MUd win be happy to receite appUcatfons at 66 Hancock 
street 21 8m 



D. B. NEWHALL, 

UANUFACTUB£H AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

Ko. 344 IVaahtuKton Street, Boston* 

PiANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, f TO LET. 



No. 7 TBEMONT BTBBBT, BOSTON, 

HkA Just leceieed one of the choicest collections of cele- 
briitvd Engravings nf the works of the Old Msstrn etez 
offered fur Mie in this country. They were purchased in Eu* 
roiie ilurin ihe present year ; and the Tariety of subjects and 
engntTors is larger, and more desirable to select ftiMn than any 

{»r^ viouit loipfiriatlon. The following aie some of the moel 
uipi*ruut ouei»— of whioh there are no duplicates— in thb col- 
lectlun: — 

'• The Marriage of Joeeph and Mair;** paintsd by Raphael, 
engraved by Longhl ; a Tcry line old Impression, with large 
margin, and before Ihe Inscription on the temple. A Terv flm 
iuiprvMtlon of Milller*8 cehrbrated engraTlng of Raphael*) 
''Dresden Madonna." Sceinla^ engvaTing or the same. Ma 
donna. The '* Assumption of the virgin/^ painted bv Tltiai 
and vngrared by SchlaTonI,— a superb imprssslon wlUi opei 
letiem *' The Transfiguration," painted by Raphael and en- 

EiTed by Raphael Morghen. Quido*s '* Aurora," engraved Im 
phael Morghen '*The DcNcent from the Crocs," by D 
Vultera; engmTed by Toschi,— fine imprssdon with largt 
narglu ; this Is i>ue uf Toeohi's most celebrated works *' Thi 
Madoona dvila S<^udelU " engraved by Toeehl after Conegglo 
and " The Madonna della Tenda," after Raphael, he the saa» 
engraver,— flue Impressions in perfect condition. ** Tlfo Trill 
ute Muitey,*' ei graved by Steinia, afrer Titian. ** Portrait 
Raphael," "U Ponvtrina" and '' U PocHle," painted by Raph 
aei, and engraved by IU|rfiacl Morgheo,— floe Impieseluns wiM 
lull mai gins. '* Ptfrtndta of celebraled ItalUns," engravt^ b! 
Kapbel Murghen. fifteen fine Impressions of *' The Stania c 
RapiMitl," engraved by Volpato and Raphael Moighen. ** Tfa 
JutiguiCbt of Swiumun," splendid^ engiaved by Anderionl,- 
a superit proof, with opeh letters. ** La Madonna del LagO| 
etigraved by Lunghl, after Leonardo da Tind, splendid In 
prei>iti<»iiSon large paper ** The Presentation in the Temple, 
pdiuted by Kr<ft Btiriolonieo and engraved by Perfetil,— spiel 
did proof, with open lettMV ** Trloihphe of Oalktee," nainte 
by Kuphael, and engraved by Eichomme,— brilliant Impni 
aioo ill parfoct condition. " La Vlerge an Polswn," engrave 
Jby De»iiu> «ni, after Raphael. " Madonna del Saoco," engrave 
by Raphael Morghen, after Andrea liel Sarto. ** Eepoae," 
gem, ei.graved by Bervlc. A flne Imprssaion on India paper < 
the celttbcmced engratlng by Mercuri, of Delaioche's " Sail 
Amelia." Also, a flne proof before all letters of ** The Uei 
of Coluuibux," engraved by Meffcurl. ^ King Lear," painti 
by V\V»c and wngtaved by Sharp ; open letter proof. 

AlMo H very large coHectlou of modem eiigraYihgi^ of B 
glbh, Pf^ncb and tierman publications. 

All new engravings received as soon atf pubUabsd. Onto 
receivrU fur engravings not on hand; 

Nov 11 8t 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 



^ 
m 



NOW READY, 
THB OBEAT WOSK OF THE TEAB, 

MOORE'S 
DORIPIiETE EN CYCIiOPJS]>IA 



-or- 



A wotk whirh hu etwt the ind«fatl|pible compRer fiflMii 
Mrs of arduoan Itbor, wsUt«<l by aooav of tbe moat dlitln- 
lifohed eelebritles in the musit •! world. ThL« uplendld work, 
o Indlspmnibte not only to the prolhwloaal mnnfa-ten, bat to 
^ery amATeiir, ii oomprlMd la one elegant royal octaTO toI- 
iiue, of lOM pegM, doable columns, and contains ib» Blogsa- 
»hi«s of upwards of 

4000 KUSZCZAirBt 

JomprMng the moat distinguished Oomposvis and Performers 
rho hate ever U?ed. 

A Complete DlcllOMiry of over 
ftOOO MUSICAL TliKMS, 

nrith fliU deflnlrions. A Oompleu History of the 

80IEN0B OF MUSIC, 

nram the earliest times to the present A flill description of 

All Known Mnsical Instnunenti, 

nnth the da»es of thrir Invention, and tbdr Scales. Treatises 
m HABMONT and THOROUGB BASS, &e. fte. 

A Book intended to cover tbe nrhole 
of IHnslcal Science. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July 29 BOS TON. 

SIONOR AVOV8TO BENDEI^ART, Vwt^^r of 
Music, ftam Naples, proposes to teach SINQTNO and tbe 
PIANO during the coming winter, In Boston, both by private 
ind class Iceeons. The latter will be Riven to CiioaAL Classis, 
>n Tuesday aud Frklav eTenlngit, for which purpose the Messrs. 
^hlckrrlng have kindly offrred the uw of their Rooms, In order 
(o afford to as many as poMdble tbe advantages of a system of 
public musiciU Instruction that has been attended with great 
raeocss in Burope. 

Applications to be made to Sig. AuauRO Biitdilari, at ttn 
VTInUirop Hoope, or to Messrs. Chlckering ft Sons, to whom, 
IS well as to the IbUowisg gentlemen, he is politely penuitted 
U>reltar. 



B«T. Sam'l K. Lothrop, 
Arthur L. Payson, Esq. 
Sept 9 



Samuel O. Ifard, Bsq. 
John S. Dwight, Bsq. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BIOS to announee that he is prepared to eommence iusfemc* 
tkMi In PiMM>-forto and Organ playing. Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at Mo. 
B Hay ward Place, on and after Oct. 1st. 
Kit laBMCi*— B. B. Aptborp, 0. C. Perkins, J. S. Dwight, Bsqs 
Sept 28 t£ 

E. R. BLANCHARD. 

TEACH£1l OF THK PIANO AND SiNQlNQ. 

Boaidenoo, 24 VTewt Oedar Street. 
Rt/krene$, OboI J. Wbb, Bsq. May 20. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF ]II1J8I€» 

S05 'WaelkiAVton Street* B«eteA« 

Oermania Serenade Band* 

THB 8BRYTCBS OF THIS ASSOCIATION can beseeured 
by Applying to 

H. B TBLTOW, Agfnt. 
ii U tf 80 Pipette Street. 



CHICKEHINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURBRB OP 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OP BVBBT DB80RIPTI0N. 



ir ARKirOOMS, 



Apr 29 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 



NOir REABTs 

Third and Cheap Edition of the 

HODEBI SCHOOL FOR THE PUIO-FORTE, 

By NATHAN RICHABZ>aON. 

Inasmuch as the demand fbr a cheaper edition of thia In- 
struction hftok ha« been so great, particularly among TeaehMS, 
hrad^ of 9emlnarifs. lire , the pnbll«her has been induoed to 
Issue an edition containing prerlwly tbe same matter, but 
bound In a plainer style ThH MethM it more complete and 
s>stematlr than any other published In this country or Europe, 
and Is now tbe cheapesL It Is recommended by all the first 
Teachers, as being the very best. -^ 

Price, In plain binding 98,00 

In the original sty le, full gilt 94,00 

GopiM wnt by mall to any part of the United States on the 
receipt of the above pricea. 

PVBMSHKD AT THB 

MUSICAL EXCHANaE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston, by 

NATHAN RICHARDSON. 



GEORGE J. WEBB ft CO. 



www 



WABSB00K8 

No. 8 WimrER STREET, 

B Oa TON. 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 

IN EVERT PARTIOUZfAE. 

SeptS 8m 

A. W. FRENZEXi 

Will resume hb 
rVSTUrCTIOT OV THK WAWO-FOaXR, 

On or beibre October 1st. 

Order* may be left at the music-stores of Messrs. Bead k Co. 
N. Bichnrdson, or B H. Wade. Ang26 



John Bunyan Still Liyes I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

THE BIfTULB AND mnUTABLB ALLMOST OV 

THB PILORIM^a PROOHSaa, 

In one Picture, S4 by 89 inches.' mostellrgantly engnvred on 
tTBiL, by Andrews, eontsining 2S0 human flgnres, fwfldes all 
the scenes through which Ohrlsrian parsed, on hisjoumeyfWHn 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Brery Christiaa family should have 
this splendid productivn of human genlua. 

TuriiiONiALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish- haee been received bv the publisher, ftom the moat dis- 
tlnguidied men of England and America. 

JOHIf P. JSrWIBTT, Pnbllaker. 

OBO. B. SICKBLS is thb oNLr ▲dtborixbd Aobht roa Bof- 
TOM. Ills rooms are at the Am. S. S. Dnion, No. 9, CornhiU. 
where he keeps the BngraTlng ibr Sale. Also-^PIain and 
Ornamented Prames, des^ned ezpnssly for It, at the lowest 
prices. Not. 12. 

Instruction on the Fiano*forte and in Singing. 

MB. ADOLPH KIBLBI4OCK respeetfWly glTcs notice to his 
pupils and tbe publie that he has returned to the city, 
and resumed his lessons on the Pianoforte and In Singing, and 
may be addressed at bis rssidence, 80 Ash street, or at tbe Mu- 
sic Storss of Oliver Ditson, 116 Washington street, Geo. P. Reed 
ft Co , 18 Tremont street, or Nathan Ricbardson, 282 Waahing- 
ton street. 

BiraaBiicil.— Lyman Nichols, Bsq., 10 Joy Street, Boston. 
JohnBlgelow, ** 48 Bleesom St. *< 
OUver Ditson, ** *« 

George P. Reed, *« » 

N. RTchardson, '* ** 

Hon. T. D Billot, New BedAwd. 
Rev. John Weiss, " 

Joseph Ricketaon, Bsq. <* 

ZN8TRU0TZ0N IN ITAUAN. 

MR. liVIOI MOHTI, Instructor In Italian at Uarrard 
Uniwrsity, will giT« prlTnte lessons in the city. 
Address at the Winthrop House. Oet7 8m 

Mb. THOMAS RYAN 

BegB leate to infbnn his Mends and pupils that he has ceturn- 
ed to town Ibr the season, and is prepared to give Instruction 
■ on the PIANO. PLUTB. CLARINBT, VIOLIN, and also in 
* TUOROUOn BASS. Applications may be made at his resi- 
dence. No. 19 Pranklin Street, or at Blehardson^s wuslo stors. 
Sept 16 

WILLIAM 8CHULTZE, 

Of the late OBRMANIA MUSICAL SOf^BTT, proposes to 
remain In Boston, and to glee instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-irORTB, and in the THBoar or Mosio. 
Addrasi No. 46 Hanlson ATonoe, or at any of the muslo 

Sept 16 



MAiiuf Aonnutn' ar 



MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THB attention of the mnsieal nubile is iuTfted to IDs n^ly 
improTsd UODBL MBLODBONS made by ns. We bella^ 
thAi to be unsurpassed. In aU the cassntial iMott pertalnlbc 
to a good instrument, especially in ngard to 



Equality, Power. SweetnoM of Tone, l^rompt- 

neis of Aotion and Style of FinlBh. 
Our prices vary from t60 to tlTe, aeeording to the sbs and 
style of the instrument Recommendations lirom LowBU 
Masott, Wm B. Bradbvkt, Gbokob p. Boot, L. H. Sodtbaeb, 
Bdwim Bbcci, Soab A. BAXcaorr, and many other distin- 
gukhed muslcianf , may be seen at our ware-rooms. 

QT'The oplniARS of the abfiTe gentlemen give them a dsddod 
preference to idl other M e todsons. 

hbkbt maboh. 1 MABOn 4k HAMItlVv 

BimoirB BAMLOi. I Oamihndgt St. (ear. 0/ CkarUs,) Bottom^ Jfs. 
Oct 28 601 . (DtreetiymfkootoftheJalLj 

TAYLOR'S PIAIO FOBTE FOR BSGnJmi& 

FIRST STBP8 TO THB PIANO PORTB ; being an tUa- 
mentory Catechism for Beginners. By GBOBOB 0. 
TAYLOR, TWeher of the Piano Porte, Harp and Tiottn. 
Price 76 cenU. Usual dednaCion to the trade. Por Bale by 
P. J. HUNTINGTON, 28 Park Bow, New York. 
WM. D. SULLIVAN, Madlsoo, Oa. 

MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIO. 

MUSIO-ROOM, No. 17 Gbat*8 Block, oorner of Waafalngtoo 

and Sommer S tr ee t s. 



. P. JBwn 
Mesara. Obobob Pbabobt, B. H 



Messrs. CncsBBnra, J. P. Jbwbit, Gbo. PmroHAnn, Boston. 

" H. SliBBSB, 



nAHIST AND TEACHER OF MVSIGt 

OPPBRS his serrices as an Instructor in the higher brancbes 
of Piano playing. Mr H.majr be addroased at tiie mnste 
stores of Natbax KACBAaneoji, 282 Washington 8c or O. P. 
Bbbd ft Co 17 Treanont Bow. 



I :^Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Ml. V 
Miss K. B. Prince, SaleoL 
Miss Nichols, 20 Sooth St. 
Miss May, 6 Pranklin Plaee, 



Sc 



Pbb.lS. 



FKDfCE ft 00.*8 XELODEONSt 

Op eveiy Tailety. from 946 to 1160, suitable tw the porlor, 
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Six niontht ago, in the principal atraet of Flo- 
rence, iha Via Calzuoli, might be aeen dul/ 
about tbe hour of five, a fresb, veil-preserved, 
bale looking ocDtleman, apparently of ibe age of 
furty-seveo or thereabouts, taking his aDur dinner 
promenado, with a large green eilk ooibrella un- 
der hia arm to guard against t,ny sudden &11 of 
rain (even though for more than three moaths 
no aign of run had been seen), walking, or rather 
■aunteiing slowly, chatting now with some old 
acquaintance, and gtopping ever}' three steps, ac- 



cording to the Italian custom, to impress more 
deeply his discourse upon his attentive listener; 
DOW peering indiscriminately into the face of 
every female Florentine who passed by (as is 
also the Italian custom); whilst the feminine 
nudged her companion, saying "Ecco Rossini." 
Occasionally a head of some passer by turned to 
look after the man so widely celebrated in the 
musical world, and who, according to his own 
saying " hod had too brilliant a career not to ^be 
satiated with applause," and who now seeks only 
(be gratification of his animal passions. 

Boasini closed his career with his grand opera 
"William Tellj" having decided to himself, if 
successful, never to touch his musical pen again, 
but to maintain his reputation by continued n- 
lence ; letting the world judge of hit merits by 
what he had already done. He was greatly io- 
ciled to the work by jealousy of the ri^ng star of 
Meyerbeer, who then had fanaticised the world 
by his " Huguenots." Rossini, haying closed his 
career in Paris, retired to the land of hii birth 
and first triumphs, choosing the city of Bologna, 
which is but a short distance from Fesaro, the 
city of his birth ; and in which city he lived a 
roared, unostentatious life, carefully avoiding any 
publicity, and banishing entirely from his mind, 
music and musical people. A friend of his, dur- 
ing his residence in that place, once wrote him a 
lelter upbraiding him for bis indolence and ask- 
ing the reason of his depriving the worid of the 
fruits of his genius; tbe rignificant and witty 
reply to the letter was a sheet of blank music 
paper, enclosing a fine Bologna tausage, directed 
to the care of his inquiring correspondenL 

In his youth, Rossini was a remarkably hand- 
some man, and at tbe time we speak of he still 
retained a face beaming with gentleness and 
snavity. It is said he wrote most of his music 
while in bed. One morning, having nearly fin- 
ished a duo (I think in Gti Jlnliani in Algeri), in 
turning over the sheet to put the last bars to it, it 
accidentally fell to the floor. Be thought a mo- 
ment, whether to rise from his bed to pick it up, 
or to write another, and decided upon the tatter; 
thus leaving two duos with the same words, both 
being different, and proving tbe old adage, (bat 
" lazy people lake tbe most pains." No composer 
ever equaled him in daency of ideas, except 
Donizetti, who has left ninety entire operas, be- 
sides innumerable songs, duos and other pieces. 
Rossini's Stabal Mater was held by the order of 
£^ars, for whom it was written, some years be- 



fore It was given to the world ; on the same prin- 
ciple that Allegri's MUertre was retained for 
many years by ihe Sistine Chapel of St. Peters 
in Rome ; it was afterwards first produced at 
Florence. Some few years ago the Stabat Mater 
was performed in the ball of the Cinque Cento 
in the Palazzo Vecchio, with an orchestra of 
more than two hundred performers, with la 
Stefianoni, Ceccbenlnl and others. In conversing 
with Rossini I mentioned the fact, that in the 
United States it was always a great favorite; he 
replied, "01 it is only a bagatelle, not worth 
mentioning." 

It was his misfortune to have lived to see his 
star fade out and his music placed on the shelf as 
antique. He deeply felt the coldness to him of 
the present musical world (I speak of Italy) 
wMch added new fire to his naturally sarcastic 
powers. In his younger days be was never 
known to give f^rty, or without some biting sai^ 
casm, his opinion of any music or Mngers; and 
in his latter days, while at Florence, he avoided 
all conversation tending towards musical matters, 
though occasionally be was forced to it by cir- 
cumstances. Only of one piece of Verdi, the 
now arbitrary mosical ruler of all Italy, did I 
ever know him to speak well, and that was of the 
quartet in Rigalttto, which he seriously compli- 
mented veij highly as a piece well written, well 
conducted and of great theatrical effect. He 
said now that he knew the wants of the present 
public, it would be very easy for him, if so dis- 
posed, to cut short tbe career of Verdi ; and his 
wife told me he kept locked up in his secretary 
the music written by him to the libretto of Glo- 
vanna iTArco, which, if produced, would throw 
Verdi's compowtion entirely into the shade. 

It is known also that he has written a funeral 
service, to be performed for Ihe first time when 
he shall have ceased to exist, for which event tbe 
world will not probably be kept in waiting, as he 
bas, within the last four months become childish, 
in consequence of a bad investment of tome of 
his surplus funds. Avarice, which is too often 
the attendant on cJd age, had become his predom- 
inant characteristic, and although his annual in- 
come amounted to more than thirty thousand 
dollars, his expenses were rarely ever more than 
one thousand or fifteen hnikdred. A friend of 
mine asked him why he did not spend more of his 
income, and he said, " he lived economically, in 
Older to benefit the world by leaving a l>rge sum 
to establish a muacal conserratono;" but it is 
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well known that he will not leave one sou, as all 
his money is yearly invested in new life assure 
ances ! About six months ago he was induced to 
purchase a palace, for safe investment, and he 
paid about eight thousand dollars more than the 
palace was aAerwards estimated to be worth, 
which loss reduced him to the deplorable state of 
childishness, and filled his mind with the idea 
that he could afford nothing to eat, and that he 
was at last really reduced to that poverty he had 
so many years dreaded. 

Notwithstanding his insatiable love of money, 
he always remained firm in his decision of never 
again mingling, in any manner, with the musical 
world. Louis Napoleon recently offered him an 
immense sum to induce him to come to Paris to 
direct the music (which was to be all his own) of 
some great f&te ; but the golden oflfer could not 
tempt him from his seclusion; and after all it 
may be he was right in his idea. Once while 
dining with Madame Ungher, whose fame is still 
bright from the fact of her leaving the career 
while in the height of its splendor, he compli- 
mented her upon her tact in preserving her name 
and reputation, saying that " to gain a reputation 
was a very easy thing, but to maintain it was the 
difificult part" We are too apt to think of one 
who has enjoyed a reputation like Rossini's, that 
he has always been considered as great as at 
present ; not thinking that lie as well as every 
other composer and singer in Italy has had his 
career of alternate failures and successes. In 
Naples, the first night of 11 Barbiere di Seviglia^ 
the composer, who was seated as was the custom 
in those days, in the orchestra before a spinetta^ 
to give the singers the notes in case of forgetful- 
ness, was so unmercifully hissed on account of his 
opera that he took " French leave ** at midnight 
by the diligence for Rome, 

Rossini was first educated as a singer, and is 
said to have had a very pleasant voice. He often 
sang his Largo al Factotum with great effect in 
the private parties of the Grand Duke of Tusca- 
ny, with whom he was on very familiar terms, un- 
til he brought his present wife from Paris. His 
fir$t wife, a celebrated singer, is said to have died 
from chagrin and neglect His music is written 
almost entirely from pure genius, since when at 
school he never would confine himself to the classi- 
cal studies given him by his master at Bologna, but 
spent his time composing music for farces, and 
such light works ; so much so that his teacher re- 
fused to pay him any more attention. Donizetti, 
on the contrary, devoted (after he had written 
several successful operas) two years to strict clas- 
sical music, and was at the time the best classical 
schoUr in the Conservatorio ; but he also prefer- 
red the music of his genius and inspiration to the 
music of study and mathematics, and in his Linda^ 
(his favorite opera) his Don Sehastiano^ and La 
Favoriiaf one can see how, in his later years, 
when his inspirations became more feeble from 
exhaustion, he turned as a resource to his early 
classical studies. It is the prevailing opinion in 
Italy, well founded upon experience which only 
in very rare circumstances proves to be &llible, 
that he who begins the career as a singer or com- 
poser with great ^Uu^ rarely fails to end it in a 
7ery different manner ; and Rossini paid a cut- 
iing compliment to Bellini upon his first opera, 
U Piratq, when they were introduced to each 
ither, by saying : *< Bravo I young Bellini, you 
t>egin where the old masters leave off." 



Two years ago the ProphUe of Meyerbeer was 
brought out with great splendor at Florence, du- 
ring the Carnival season. It was so new and full 
of difficulties, that nothing else for some time 
was talked of. Rossini was asked if he had heard 
it, and replied : " Yes, I have been once to hear 
the " Prophet," and twice to see the StentereUo, 
(the Florentine Punch.) Neither Bellini nor Don- 
izetti had the mortification to live to see the musi- 
cal sceptre wrested from them by another, and 
the worshiping incense of the musical thousands 
of ardent Italians offered at the shrine of a newer 
harmonic deity. 

I once asked him whom he thought the greatest 
operatic composer. " Mio caro,** said he, *^ it is a 
great battle — we are all generals, and the general 
who succeeds in killing all the rest will remain 
victorious on the field." Once, while making a 
visit to a friend's house, a little girl, whose sister 
was then taking her singing lessons, said to the 
great composer : — " Caro Maestro, why don't you 
write some more new music ?" " Listen ! " said 
he, " don't you perceive that it is impossible now- 
a-days for people to perform that which I have 
already written ?" — He dined at home but once a 
week, six days being regularly engaged with his 
friends of Florence. On Sundays he was al- 
ways sure of a magnificent dinner with arch- 
bishop Minucci, and. other days with Prince Pon- 
iatowsky, the Contessa Orsini, and other musical 
celebrities. The Poniatowskys are a very gifted 
musical family. Some years ago at the Teatro 
Rossini, in Leghorn, they performed Lucrezia 
Borgia publicly iS aid of some charitable institu- 
tion; Princcf Giuseppe (the present Tuscan Min- 
ister to Paris and London,) taking the part of 
Gennaro, Prince Carlo singing Duke Alfonso, 
and his wife, the Princess Elise, in the rdle of 
Lucrezia, and it was performed in a very credit- 
able manner. Prince Giuseppe also wrote the li- 
bretto and music of an opera brought out at the 
Pergola of Florence some years since ; and all the 
family are greatly interested in Art and artists. 
Recently Rossini was nominated Commander 
(Commendatore) of the Legion of Honor ; and 
nearly all operatic performers are or were cava- 
liers of that order. Mcrcadante, Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, Verdi, Ma'bellini, Pacini, and Rossini. 
Mercadante is still at the head of the Royal Con- 
servatorio of Naples, and is a true specimen of a 
Neapolitan. Warm hearted and hospitable, 
though he has somewhat of the contadino still in 
his mixture. He writes all his music a tavola, 
that is, without the aid of any musical instru- 
ments ; and, strange as it may seem, does not play 
at all the piano-forte I Rossini, on the contrary, 
was one of the best accompanists in the world. 
Verdi never writes without having the piano-forte 
before him, whil6 Mercadante never hears his 
production till it js rehearsed with full orchestra. 
Verdi is less popular in Naples than any other 
Italian city, on account of the immense influence 
there of Mercadante. Auber, the French opera- 
comique composer, commenced writing after the 
age of thirty, and can now be seen daily on the 
Champs Elys^es in Paris, with a most ele£;ant 
turnout, and every thing to match. Meyerbeer 
has an immense private fortune, and the produc- 
tion of his operas costs him a large sum. Twenty 
years ago in Italy, during the same season that an 
Impresario paid Rosenni the then exorbitant sum 
of one thousand dollars for a new opera, he paid 
five hundred to have one of his performed. At 



the first public performance of his last opera 
(U Etoile du Nord,) all the tickets were taken 
by himself for distribution to his friends. 

In another article I will give a short sketch of 
some of the past and present singers, and an in« 
sight into the life and habits of an Italian artista 
di canto. Harrison. 
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Vor Dwight*! Joonal of Moiie. 

SERENADES. 

I. 
[A ooRMpondent aenda of th* fbllowing u » Moikl Sere- 
nade, " an attempt," he nya, " haTing been made to embody 
the mueio in the Terse, and to Introdace an andei^nrrmt of 
reality belov the neccflmrily htgh-faJuting matter of the lere- 
nade ^oper.] 

MIDNIGHT. 

Wakest thou, desrest? the night is (thr-^^-rum) 

And the moon ii (r^r-ntm) on high ! 
And the odorous wind breathes out a (tt-r-rwn) 
On thy balmy bosom to die. 

Sotio voce. [If these infernal mosqaitoes 
Are hair as attentive tojrou 
As they are to ytmr truly devoted, 
I rather snppose that you do.] 

Listen, fairest I my lute*« deep (ttr-r rum) 

At thy lattice sning for (r-r-mm) 
And deem that you hear in the (tkntm^ruvprum) 
The love that by day is dumb. 

[I should like to learn at your leisure 

How mnch yon catch of the tune 
Through the gaps of that bhitant bull-dog's 
Elongated howl to the moon.] 

Let the cloistral silence that (tkrumt)tLrouud, 

Lend its ( tkrum-rum-rwn) to my lay: 
As we hear by night the flow of streams 
That we cannot (ttr-r-rum) by day. 

[Your governor's evening potation 

I trust was well stifiened with gin. 

For, combining the dog and the innsic, 

This performance is rather a din.] 

Then, maiden coy I look forth and (sfr-f^mm) 

There are none to hear or see ; 
And the curious world with its {ihrum-dian-dum) 
Is (mofi-nim-nim) to me. 

[Old Squaretoes peeps out of his window 
And affects to be charmed and all that, 
While he secretly racks his invention 
For a missile to injure my hat] 

For the heart that's touch'd by Love's own {rrrtm) 

Should weakness or Tear cast d^n? 
It should quail alone at thy dreaded (atrrrtim) 
And blench at thy {ihrrrum-rum) frown. 

[He has vanished I I know in the darkness 

He now fumbles round for his stick; 
D. I. 0. is the word, ere he cometh 
Clattering down like a thousand of brick.] 

[ExUrouth. 

IL 
[The aeoond la by the name hand. Both were prodoeed " all 
along of *> a dieeuaalon, In a small literary eUque, of the pecu- 
liar charaeteristiei of the Serenade, as distinguished from oth«r 
species of SoDg.] 

CAVALIER'S SERENADE. 

16M. 
Yon faithful star his flashing shield 

Rears in the welkin steep ; 
And he and I alone a-field 

Watch o'er my darling's sleep. 
Of the south wind dreams the lily-t>ell, 

And the woodbine of the bee ;» 
watchful star, peep in and tell. 

Does my Rosebud dream of me ? 

Beneath thy bosom's sweet unrest 

What dainty fancies bide, 
As odors in the folded breast 

Of evening bloesooos hide ; 
But at my voice the visions fade, 

Dissolved in tender fear, 
Like fairies in the moonlit glade, 

A distant step that hear. 
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flattered Bird I Btartled Fawn ! 

Thee wait I to behold, 
As happy clouds expect the dawn 

That wreatlies their brows with gold. 
Look forth, blithe Nature's playmate fair! 

All darkness she beguiles, 
Who scatters on the longing air 

The lai^esse of such smiles. 

Almost I feel as if it might 

Thy timid beauties wrong, 
To weave, Chaplet of Delight! 

Thy graces into song. 
The chaunt of brooks in woodland dark, 

The murmur of the sea, 
The airy lyrio of the lark 

Thy minstrelsy should be. 
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From Chorley's " Modem German Mosio.'* 

Dr. 8po]ir*8 Music.— A Critidsm. 

[OoDoIuded from last week.] 

This general and gentle insipidity of tone, again, 
in Dr. Spohr's first thoughts, is impressed more 
ineffaceably on the hearer, in his operas than in 
his instrumental compositions — by his mannerism 
— by his perpetual use of chromatic harmonies 
and progressions — by one or two favorite devices 
of counterpoint and accompaniment, and by the 
thickness (rather than richness) of the tissue in 
which he loves to set his idea, be it ever so minute. 
His indifference to the text or the humor of the 
scene, is as complete as it is with the most flimsy 
of the Italian opera-makers. Let the situation be 
ever so impassioned, let the stir and the hurry of 
the music have been ever so significantly prefaced 
and prepared for, the climax never comes with 
Dr. Spohr. Throughout the " Faust" and " Jes- 
sonda," with all his skill, he never manages either 
to fascinate or to excite, — but falls flat and dull ; — 
midway betwixt the melodic German opera- 
writers, of whom Mozart was the greatest, and 
the symphonic school of stage composers, of whom 
Beethoven was the first. . And the attention, after 
beiu^ once, twice, thrice excited and disappointed, 
subsides into a tranquil acquiescence with the res- 
pectable endowments of the musician ; which in 
its turn (with persons of impatient and excitable 
spirits) wanes into an ennui that no reason can 
combat, that no conviction can cure. 

If as an opera-composer Dr. Spohr cannot be 
acquitted of vapidity and tediousness (arising 
from an essential poverty in the dramatic ele- 
ment,) we shall not find these compensated for by 
any extraordinary gravity or grandeur in his sa- 
cred music. His melody is not better in his ora- 
torios than in his operas ; and his science is more 
conventional — ^moving within still narrower limits 
on sacred than on profane ground. In all that 
formed the delight of the elder ecclesiastic writers. 
Dr. Spohr shows himself at best a timid and 
pedantic scholar. His fugues are lean, mono- 
tonous, and undignified; introduced frequently 
enoucrh to prove that he does not hold with those 
sceptics of the modem school who decry fngal 
writing, as an insolent parade of the periwig — but 
alas ! never introduced without also snowing pain- 
ful inferiority and lack of resource in their maker. 
Curiously dead and stale, again, are Dr. Spohr*8 
recitatives, — ^singularly uncouth to declaim, owing 
to his immoderate use of chromatic modulation ; 
and without grasp, or solemnity, or coherence 
with the spirit of Holy Writ. Now that the se- 
duction excited by the manner of "The Last 
Judgment" has subsided among the English — now 
that we can separate the awe of the subject of 
that oratorio from the enamelled smoothness of 
demi-tint in which it has been finished oflT by the 
musical colon rist — we listen with as much weari- 
ness as wonder to the small and undignified voices 
that narrate the tremendous incidents of the 
hour of eternal doom and consolation. The mez-' 
zo-soprano recitative that introduces the final 
quartet and chorus of the First Part, the bass re- 
citative which, early in the Second Part, prefaces 
the coming of terror, wrath, and destruction, may 
be referred to, as justifying, with their timid and 
unmeaning feebleness, a criticism which, without 
instances cited, might be thought disrespectful- 
ly severe. Let ftoy one that studies the union 



of sound with sense compare these with any sim- 
ilar pages by Handel, — or with " There were 
Shepherds," in " The Messiah ;" * or with the 
passage introducing Miriam's song of triumph in 
" Israel," where the most soulless of singers must 
be upborne, animated, and ennobled by the 
phrases set down for him to deliver; — and not 
merely the mistaken system, but the powerless- 
ness and want of poetry in the modern writer, 
will reveal themselves too clearly to be question- 
ed. 

Still this " Last Judgment" (of Dr. Spohr's 
three oratorios, his fir:it and freshest composition,) 
is not to be left without a word in hearty admira- 
tion of certain portions of it, which are as sound 
and as real as the parts just denounced are false 
in tone and poor in meaning. The double quar- 
tets " Lord God of Heaven and Earth," and 
'* Blest are the departed," show Dr. Spohr on his 
highest ground as an expressive interpreter of 
situation — as combining pure vocal melody with 
harmonies of a touching and holy solemnity. In 
these the super-sweetness which elsewhere cloys 
us in his writings, is felt less than usual — because 
of the superior vigor and simplicity of the phrases. 
There is something at once gorgeous and pathetic 
in the efiect produced by his peculiar combina- 
tion and alternation of the solo and the choral 
voices. The melancholy grandeur of the evening 
hour, when the wide western horizon is piled with 
one vision of cloud-glory above another, as the 
forms and hues change and fade away^ and the 
blue sky deepens, when the more splendid tints 
have floated past,— is recalled by this music — by 
the funeral train especially. It is the typo and 
perfection of Dr. Spohr's one form of devotional 
utterance : — it keeps its place in the mind, as a 
high thing among the high things of Art, however 
steadily the entire work, on being more frequent- 
ly heard sinks in consideration, loses interest, and 
becomes appreciated as the manufacture of one un- 
selcct and industrious — with whom Opera, Part- 
song, Overture and Quartet, all take the same 
physiognomy, abide the same conduct, and all are 
tamed and trained into the same mechanically- 
constraining mould of structure. 

Such are a few hints and characteristics of the 
talent of the patriarch of German musical com- 
position. They are put forth merely as criticisms 
on works before the world, as such fair objects of 
comparison : and the inference to be drawn from 
them, as foreshowing the place which the excellent 
Kapellmeister of Cassel will hold in the Pantheon 
of Musicians, may bo left to those who agree with 
the justice of what has been advanced. I have a 
comfort in believing that this chapter will never 
reach those whom it would pain me to pain, by 
offering an appreciation of their idol so unflatter- 
ing, and which (to them) will seem so unfair and 
irreverent. 



Diary Abroad.— Na 2. 

Hanover, 8^ 20—*' That thU hitherto weak little 
mannikin should write such a work, I had not thought 
it,'* said Beethoven, as he read the score of Weber*s 
Dtr FreytchQtx, Whatever his astonishment might have 
been, it could not surpaat that of the entire musical pi^b- 
lic of Europe, when, after so many years of most com- 
plete failures, Meyerbeer accomplished a success lasting 
and triumpbauL I think of no case quite jiarallel. 

* To those desirous of examining further, may be re- 
commended a comparison betwixt the deeper portions of 
Handel's most famous oratorio, and Dr. Spohr^ " Calva- 
ry," where the new composer has not shrunk from set- 
tmg the same scenes, nayj almost the same words, as his 
illustrious predecessor. And here, if HandePs thoughts 
vindicate themselves the sublimity of their inspiraUon, 
Handers science reveals itself as no less colossal. It is 
remarkable how every vocal chord of the old German 
writer ** draws blood'* by the perfect skill with which it 
is combined and adapted for the voices ; it is no less ob- 
servable how, with the modern master, ignorance or dis- 
dam of the powers and privileges of vocal effect, de- 
prives the meet ambitions of his choruses of force, au- 
thority, and brilliancy. Strain, difficulty, and confusion 
are every where— owing to the reckless want of select- 
ness wim which the inner parts of the vocal ouartet are 
written. In spite of the enormous means of effect added 
to the orchestra since Handel's time, whereas kU least ve- 
hement choruses strike us down by theur force, Spohr*8 
most violent ones weary as by their comparative impo- 
tence. 



GIuck*s early operas, though naturally enough despisei 
by Handel, had still here and there made a certain Im 
pression. Von Weber's had found admirers, and thougl 
old Winter is now known by only one, still we was pop 
ular. But Meyerbeer 1 here was a man who began con 
temporaneously with Weber, was his feilow-studen 
under Vogler, was the Tholberg of his day more than : 
generation since, who had written opera after opera, onl; 
to have them hissed and laughed off the stage, until fl 
nally all the influence of his wealth and social positioi 
was insufficient to procure him a hearing in his nativi 
city. In Paris, if my authorities may be trusted, hi 
could only by skilful and lavish use of money procur 
the production of a last, despairing effort, ** Robert th< 
Devil," such was the aversion of the public to undergi 
the infliction of this man*s music ! And yet from 183< 
to 1850 that piece was one of the three operas which wer« 
performed the greatest number of times ! I never hean 
it but once, and was not much pleased with it, but in thi 
** Prophet,*' which I again heard last night, I find one u 
those great master-pieces which must endure as long a 
music shall remain in any degree in its prwent form am 
condition. As long as Mozart, Gluck, Weber and Beet 
hoven*s operas are played, so long must the " Pro 
phet'* hold its place upon the stage. §trange that i 
took him so long to find the right path 1 But Walter Soot 
Is a somewhat similar instance in literature, with thii 
difference, that he had not spent years in writing fail 
ures. 

The opera house of this small capital, (numbering 
some 40,000 inhabitants) appears to me a real triumph 
it is so neat, handsome, comfortable, and so capitally 
adapted to music; and, as to the performance, though n< 
singer of world-wide reputation, — no Sontag, Lind, n( 
Alboni— took part, it was one of the most satisfactory ] 
ever attended. The orchestra numbered about forty 
four, a woman playing the harp accompaniments, anc 
Marschner, — a name known with us too, — conducted 
I had smiled at being told that this is the best orchestn 
in Germany, but I declare, when I came to hear thesi 
very difficult accompaniments given with all their lightf 
and shades, and all the changing varieties of expression 
in such absolute perfection, I ceased to wonder at tli< 
pride of the Hanoverians in their ** Kapelle.*' An or 
chestra though, in which Joachim plays regularly as f 
subordinate, cannot easily be bad 1 Then the chorus 
numbering about as many as the orchestra, was drillec 
to an excellence of performance which left no room foi 
complaint The scenery, too, was most appropriate anc 
worked admirably. The solo-eingers were all good, 
though neither the Fides nor the Bertlia were drawn tc 
their lodgings after the play by a team of two-leggec 
asses, and though nobody paid $250 for the flr«l 
choice of seats. Everything was done well, and the 
result was that Meyerbeer's opera was a complete work 
all the parts in harmony, and a large audience listened 
to it with satisfaction and delight Probably the mone} 
that tlie entire performance cost would not have paid i 
pair of stars at the Broadway or Howard, — and yet what 
an immeasurable difference in the amount of enjoy- 
ment 1 

Weber always said that Meyerbeer had the necessary 
talent and genius to accomplish great thing*, but he made 
his fame and went to his rest without seeing his opinions 
of him confirmed. I do not mean above to rank ' Th( 
Prophet' with * Don Juan* and ' Fidelio,* but to put il 
among the great works which the world will not willing- 
ly let die. The purely dramatic character of the music 
every note of which must have been written with the 
stage effect In view, unfits it for the most part for the 
concert room, and those who have heard it only there, oi 
inadequately given upon the stage, can hardly be able tc 
appreciate its real beauties. The subject charms me, at 
it makes the progress of the action and catastrophe de- 
pend upon filial affection instead of the worn-out pas- 
si(xi of sexual love. Beethoven has shown in his im- 
mortal musical painting of connubial love in ' Fidelio' 
how noble and tender a husband he would have made, 
and I can never listen to the music of John of Leyder 
and his mother, without thinking that the mother ol 
Meyerbeer must have been blest in her son. But beauti- 
fully as this music expresses maternal and filial affection, 
away from the stage scene in which it occurs it seems to 
me to become dead, or like a portion of a beautiful ora- 
tion heard apart from its proper connection. I am 
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eldom 80 moved as by passages in this opera. The con- 
tant crash of brass which we have learned to think ne- 
essary to opera is not heard ; instead of this the most 
•eautifal and toaching combinations of inslraments 
outinanlly occnr, and the treatment of the voice seems 
me of a very high order. Would that my friends at 
tome could hear this once adequately given, and in a 
nngunge which would give the key to the music by 
leing understood I Until it is thus heard no fair jndg* 
nent can be passed upon " The Prophet." When music 
} heard as the composer designed, judgment is easy, but 
lot before. Mozart's Requiem is the Requiem only 
rhen heard in the church, performed as a solemn service 
sr the dead , and then even the most confirmed enemy 
f Catholicism must be moved. 
Long live Meyerbeer I 

Ddsseldorf, Oct. 6.— Last night we came to Hamm, 
nd as it was not very far from Hamm to Mnnster, and 
B our two heads are rather full of ** Jolin of Leyden'* 
nd his doings, we concluded to sleep at the latter place, 
vhich we did. This morning in the rain we looked at 
he church, on the tower of which we saw the iron 
ages in which the prophet's body and those of his com- 
•anions were exposed to rot, and ailerwards went to the 
athedral, which is not represented on the stage in the 
Towning scene of the opera as it should be. Well, 
nass was performing— a mass with no music but the 
irgan — but such organ playing ! It was worth the ride 

ftfunster just to hear it. Who he was, or what was 
lis name, I know not, but it did me a power of good. 
Lt 10 A. M., we left for Diisseldorf, coming via Elber- 
eld, as I knew of old that the other route is most te- 
lious and uninteresting — this one, one of exceeding in- 
erest, passing as it does along the valley of the Wipper, 
ntil a deep cut brings us most suddenly upon the brow 
f a ridge, whence like a flash of lightning the Rhine 
alley, to the Siebengeberge, forty miles away, burst 
pon the view. 

On reaching Diisseldorf the first question was as to the 
pera. " The Prophet !" So, well , we muit see that A 
sllow traveller had told us so much of the opera here 
hat we were not a little curious to see it — to say noth- 
ng of the desire to hear that work again. We could 
ot but laugh when we came to compare the little thea- 
re well filled, the little audience well willed, and the lit- 
le peraomul well akilled, with Samuel's descrip- 
ions. And yet the result was gratifying. The scenery 
rought back the town where we breakfasted so well 
list we could point out the hotel, and the music was 
sally very well given. But why did they try to give 
\ie skating scene with six men and one girl 7 and why 
id they try to imitate the rising sun with a small loco- 
lotive reflector 7 Little folks should not try too great 
liings. On the whole however we had new proof this 
vening how much real musical enjoyment there can be 

1 a little theatre, where the money is spent in producing 
work in your own language, with more regard to its ef^ 

$ct as a whole than to the production of a few ttar 
oloe. Vive la Common Sense ! 

ISth. — Again, Vive la Common Sense ! Here in this 
ttle city of Bonn, with its doien thousand inhabitants, I 
ave really enjoyed an opera. The companyjit Cologne 
■equently plays here on off nights, ** cutting the gar- 
lent according to the cloth j" and this evening we had 
he " Daughter of the Regiment," which, for aught I 
ould see, is just ss good done up so in 12mo., as in grand 
>lio at Berlin. 1 enjoyed it amazingly. It was in an un- 
erstandable tongue, and though all was on a small scale, 
rchestra, chorus and so forth, still all vraa carefully 
roduced and well done. The " Daughter" was a Frau 
farra, from Vienna, her voice rather weak, but her sing- 
ig perfectly beautiful. Wiggle was at a discount, and 
er clear and smoothly sustained tones, truly delicious. 
t is one of my pleasant recollections of the Handel and 
laydn Society that the solo music there, during my ex- 
erience, was never murdered by women singing with a 
ea in their throats. I begin to feel most sympatheti- 
»lly Hofiman's hatred for the wiggle-^tyle, and to 
hare in his enthusiasm for pure sustained even notes, 
uch as I hesrd last Sunday morning in the Cologne Ca- 
bedral. '< Twinkle, twinkle, little star," as much as yon 
lease, bat when ye, morning stan, sing together, if your 
inging is like your shining, it must make a confounded 
iinny music. 
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LoNDow.— Two of the leading musical societies, the 
New Philharmoitic (orchestral,) and the Harmoitic 
Uirioir (choral,) have united under the banner of the 
former. The Bach Sociktt have been rehearaing for 
another public performance of the Passumf-JUtistA, with 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett for conductor. M. Jullien ap- 
peara to be the fint concert-giver in the field. His an- 
nouncement of his first appearance since his return from 
America, at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, for one 
month, commencing October 90th, is a curiosity. The 
fbllowing passage embodies this great Mttvani*$ report 
upon the new world : 

** During his Iste joomev in the United States, M. Jul- 
lien hss found that while tne Arts of Literature, Sculp- 
ture, and Painting have been well csred for in that great 
country, the Science of Music has also received its share 
of encouragement and support, and has been fostered 
by the estaolishment of Musical Institutions, which do 
not yield even to those of Europe, either in the excel- 
lence of their arrangements or the magnitude of their 
operations. In these Institutions every advantage has 
been taken of the talents of that vast mflux of Italian, 
German, French, and English Professora who constsntly 
visit the United States ; out at the same time M. Jullien 
has found msny instances of rare musical genius among 
native artists, while a vast amount of pure und charming 
melodies exist, springing from sources entirely American. 
M. Jullien has lost no opportunity of collecting these 
most interesting native melodies, but at the same time 
has not failed to possess himself of several truly classical 
works by native American composnra. In fact, M. Jul- 
lien trusts that his anticipations of 1852 will be realized, 
and that his American Tour will not only have proved 
a souroe of profit and gratification to himself, but a means 
of providing some future entertainment for his kind and 
liberal patrons in this country." 

Foremost upon his programme sre emblazoned the "A- 
merican Quadrille," the " Sledge Polks," the <' Katy- 
did," the " Mississippi Galop," and the " New York Fire- 
man's Qnadrille." His list of artists includes Mme. 
Anna Thillon, Sig. Robbio, (''pupil of Paganini,*') besides 
Koenig, Bottesini, and many of his old stan. Among the 
attractions of the Promenade portion of the house is 
the Reading Room, where may be found all the English 
papera, besides " Irish, Scotch, German, American, Ital- 
ian, Dutch, Chinese, Australian, New Zealand, Ionian, 
Canadian, &c., newspapen and magazines." 

Ma V CHESTER. — A series of sixty nights of Opera, 
both German and Italian, is in progress her*. The prin- 
cipal singen w«ro those engaged at Drury Lane for two 
summon pastj viz : Mmes. Caradori, Heinrich, Sedlat- 
zek, Rudersdorff, Mile. Agnes Biiry, Herren Reichardt, 
Formes, Zelger, dtc, and Signori Octave Benedetti and 
Fortini. That fine classical musician and pianist, Charles 
Hall^, is the conductor. Among the operas thus far 
given have been La Sonnambula, Norma, Luda di Lam- 
mermooTf Der FreytdiiUx, La FavorUa ; Mozart's Se- 
ragUo and 2ktuberfl5te; FideUo; Lverezia Borgia^ R 
jparbieref See., dtc. Mme. Caradori in Donizctti*s, and 
Mme. Riidendoiff in Beethoven's Leonora, are much 
praised. 

The Classical Chamber Music Society is preparing for' 
its third season at the Town Hall, for which HalM has 
engaged Ernst, Molique and Piatti. The *\ Lancashire 
Choral Union," consisting of nine young men and a boy, 
have been attracting considerable attention by their con- 
certs. They were assisted by solo singen, smong othen 
a Miss Megion, pupil of Mn. Wood (once so popular in 
America,) who, with her husband, resides in Manchester 
and teaches singing. The pupil is declared worthy of 
the teacher. Mr. Henry Russell chanteth still of ' ma- 
niacs* and ' old arm chain' and * ivy green.' 

Bradford. — Mr. William Jackson delivered a lecture 
on the music of Handel, Illustrated vocally and instm- 
mentally by the members of the Bradford Choral So- 
ciety. 

Beiohtoit.— The Orchestral Union, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. H. Blagrove, and conducted by Mr. A. Mel- 
lon, have been giving concerts, consisting of overtures, 
solos, &c. The orchestra Is pronounced excellent, as 
also the smger, Mn. Newton Frodsham, who assists. 

Bath.— Mr. H. Simms's coooert took place on Satur- 
day morning at the Assembly-rooms, and was well at- 
tended. Mn. Enderssohn, Mn. Lockey. Mr. Lockey, Mr. 
Hobbs, and Bir. H. Phillips, Madame Claia Novello, and 



Mr. Sims Beeves were the Tocalists. Mme. Clara No- 
vello sang Verdi's " Emani, EmanI involami," with an 
ease that quite electrified the audience. Mr, Sims 
Reeves's eh^ d'Mnere on this occasion was Beethoven's 
Adelaida, He sang it with a finished excellence of tone 
and manner that might, indeed, be called " perfect" 
EveiT note procUimea him an artist in the highest sense 
of toe wora. In Frank Mori's new National Song, 
** England and Victory," Mr. Sims Beeves elicited thun- 
dera of applause. Some favorite glees, etc., were admi- 
rably sung by Mesdames Endersohn and Lockey, and 
Messn. Lookey, Hobbs, and H. Phillips. 

Rkadino.— Mesdames Clara Novello and Locky, and 
Mn. Endersohn, and Messn. Sims Reeves, mtton, 
Henry Phillips have been giving concerts. Mme. Clara 
NoveUo was well received, and was very successful in 
her well-known chef-tPcntvre '* Lidi amati." Mr. Sims 
Reeves, was, as usual, magnificent both in his solo and 
concerted pieces; and in Hatton's ballad, '* Good-bye, 
Sweettieart'* be was rapturously encored. Mr. Hatton 
gave the ** Harmonious blacksmith " as a pianoforte solo, 
and sang the ** Little fat, grey man.'' 
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The fiight of Cruvxlli is explained. We copy from 

an English paper: 

It is not true, as has been asserted, that she has taken 
flight because her name did not appear on the bills en 
vioBiU ; neither is it true that she niks sacrificed her lu- 
crative engagement in Paris for a still more lucrative 
engagement In America. She has bolted for other and 
far more feminine reasons*— for nothing less than an af- 
fair of the heart It appeara that at the same time with 
Mile. Cruvelli, and, to all appearance, at the same mo- 
ment, has also disappeared the young Baron Vigier, a 
well-known Parisian, and, it is said, toe happy couple 
are now safely ensconced in that terrestrial paradise- 
Brussels. The wonder is why they should have thought 
it worth while to run away from Paris, that being the 
place where over-ardent loven generally run to. The 
reason alleged Is this: — The lady, who is as deeply en- 
amoured as the gentleman, insisted that marriage should 
crown their mutual happiness; and as the lover is a 
mere youth — considerably younger, indeed, than the 
lady— it Appean that they have gone to Brussels for the 
purpose or making their union indissoluble. The young 
man has an inunense fortune. 

So, says the Mudcal Worlds she is " no longer Mile. 
Sophie Cruvelli; but a high dame, rejoicing in a title 
and a princely fortune." The loss to Art must be greatly 
felt 

Cruvelli's desertion of the opera deranged all the 

plans for the production of MM. Scribe and Verdi's new 

opera ("King Lear"), and Verdi has withdrawn his 

score. Of M. Gounod's new opera, a correspondent of 

the London 3ftf»eaZ World yrriin: 

To tell you plain truth— the JVbrme SangHanU Is a 
great falling off from Sappho, the fint operatic attempt 
of H. Gounod. If that was heavy, this was insupport- 
able. The piece is the wont to which M. Scribe has 
ever permitted his market-name to be allied; and the 
musio lias nothing in it whatever but a sort of preten- 
tious dulneas. ' The scenery and decorations were good, 
but the singing was for tl:e most part indifferent. M. 
Gueymard to screaming his voice away, and will soon 
have none left Miles, roinsot, Wertheiraber, and Dussy, 
are all " so so;" and MM. Depassio and Merly are of the 
Bomni school, onoe fonnidable at Drury. 

A CoMFLiinEiiT TO Madamr Bobio.— Speaking of the 

re-epening of the Italian Theatre at Paris, Mr. Gaillardet 

says; 

*' The honon of the evening were for Mme. Bosio, who 
performed the part of Semiramide, and gained a brilliant 
triumph. The skilful critic, Hector Berlioz, says in the 
Journal dee Debate, that there Is not in Europe a voice of 
fairer quality, more sweet yet penetrating, than that of 
Madame Bosio, who, as he adds, is called to enjoy the 
heritage of Madame Sontag. This opinion is so gen- 
ral, that the management of -the Grand Opera, grieved 
at losing Mnoe. Bosio, has requested her, through tho 
minister of State, in person, to sing both at the Theatre 
Italien and Grand Opera. Madame Bosio has demanded 
two thousand fVancs per night, and she will probably get 
them." 

The annual distribution of prizes at the Academic 

dcs Beaux-Arts has taken place. 

The proceedings opened with the performance of an 
overture by H. Chalot, formerly a pupil and lauriat of 
the Academy. M. Hal^vy, who has lately succeeded 
M. Raoul Bochette as perpetual secretary, then read a 
report on the various works sent by the pupils main- 
tamed by the Academy at Rome. These gentlemen 
are all severely censured, with the exception of the 
musicians, especially M. Cohen, whose Mass is highly 
praised. M. Ambroise Thomas afterwards distributed 
the priies. In the musical department, the fint price 
was gained by M. Barthe, pupd of M. Lebome, for a 
Cantata, and the second, by M. Delannoy, pupil of M. 
Haldvv. M. Hal^vy read a memoir of M. Fontaine, 
and the business of the day was concluded with the 

efrformanoe of M. Barthe's Cantata, interpreted by 
Ue. Lefebre, MM. Bonnehte and Boulo. 
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BsRLnr.— Mme. Eoster, (after a long abtence) and 
Johanna Wagnor are the start at the Royal Opera 
House. The former has appeared as the Countess in L< 
Noxxt di Figaro and Donna Anna in Don Juan; the 
latter as Fides in L« PropheU, The king's birthday was 
celebrated bj a performance of Gluck's " Orphens and 
Eurydice/' ushered in by V^eber's ** Jabilee oTertnre." 
Johanna Wagner was much applauded in the character 
of Orpheus, as were Mme. Koster as Eurydice, aud Mme. 
Herrenburger as Amor. There was also a grand con- 
cert in the palace of Sans-Souci, at Potsdam, at which 
the Royal Domcbor, un^ier Herr Neithardt, sang Robert 
Franz's beautiful Kyrie, a Oraduale by Shiittky, yarious 
IMdtr by Mendelssohn, Esser and Taubert, and one for 
male Toices by Abt Dr. Eullak, pianist to the king, ac- 
companied on the piano; among the instnimentalista 
were Sig. Bazzini, and Vivier, with his horn. 

The Konigliche Capelle have giYen a concert for the 
sufferers by Uie inundations in Silesia. Mad. Herrenbur- 
ger sang an air by Mozart, with obligate piano-forte ac- 
companiment. The second part of the programme com- 
prised the music of Beethoven's JSgnumi, Herr Hen- 
dricks speaking the words and Mad. Herrenburger sing- 
ing the Tocal music. The Vaterlandischer Verein gave 
a concert on the 14th inst A young lady from Stock- 
hoim, Mdlle. Loogren, sang two airs and several Swe- 
dish songs, with a success which promises well) although 
the songs, popularities of Jenny Lind, ere at present 1m- 
yond her powers. 

Liebie's orchestra lately gave the first of a series of 
classical concerts. The programme included Haydn's 
symphony In D m^jor, and Beethoyen's In C major, as 
well as the latter composer's overture, Zur WtUu det 
Hautes. 

The violinist, Herr Bazzini^roves attractive at Kroll's 
theatre, where a new tenor, Herr Castelli, has produced 
a favorable impression as Elvino, in La Sonnambula. 

Leipzig. — At the second Gewandhaus Concert Schu- 
mann's Symphony in B flat was performed. Miss Stab- 
bach, fVom London, sang English baliads, besides songs 
by Mozart, Haydn, and Stemdale Bennet. William 
Kriiger, a young pianist, i^ayed a piece by Stephen' Hel- 
ler, and another written by himself. 

Halle. — A grand concert was given on the 7th inst 
in the theatre by Herr Thieme, assisted by all the local 
MSnnergetangvereitu^ and the two MutikcMre of Herren 
John Tittmann. The first part included a symphonic 
fantasia for full orchestra, by Herr W. Tschirscn, as well 
as a dramatic cantata, " Der Siingerkampf," by the same 
composer, who conducted his works himself. The sec- 
ond part consisted of Weber's pianoforte concerto in F 
minor, performed by Madame Tischner, and a grand 
double chorus for male voices from Herr Wagner's LoAcsi- 
grifi. 
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ConcertB of the Week. 
I. Mendelssohn Choral Society. 

Tlie music of the " Widow of Nain" does not 
become greater on acquaintance. With the ex- 
ception of the second or ** Hosanna" chorus, there 
is not one that is really grand, or that bids fair to 
live on in the memory by any marked originality. 
The operatic character of the oratorio becomes 
even more prominent on a second hearing, and 
multifarious suggestions of Rossini, Haydn, Spohr, 
Weber, &c., &c., continually cross the mind as the 
work proceeds. Yet it has no lack of beauties 
and of effects skilfully produced, no lack of me- 
lody and of rich harmonious setting. On the whole, 
speaking of Lindpaintner's composition in itself, 
we see no cause to qualify what was said last 
week ; and the impression thus far received is 
quite in harmony with what we understand to 
be the received opinion of Lindpaintner's music 
generally abroad. For instance one says : '* It 
has no decided school, but may be said to mingle 
the characteristics of Weber and Spohr with Uie 
light, brilliant, ad captandum manner of the 
French. The melange is of itself highly agreea* 



ble," &c. (See notice of Lindpaintner in Vol. 
III. page 12 of this Journal.) 

But of the performance, both of that and the 
entire programme, on Sunday evening, (though 
the long rain made the Music Hall painfully 
empty,) we can speak only in terms of rare satis- 
faction. It was no fault of chorus, orchestra, or 
solo-singers that time, if the " Widow of Nain" 
did not make its mark upon what audience were 
assembled. The wood instruments of the orches- 
tra were in better tune, and the brass less over- 
powering, and every thing went smoothly and ef- 
fectively from the beginning to the end of the 
concert. 

The First Part was more interesting than be- 
fore. It was delightfully opened by Gluck's no- 
ble overture to ** Iphigenia in Aulis,** which re- 
ceived excellent treatment at the hands of the 
orchestra, under the conductorship of Mr. £gk- 
HARDT ; it is certainly one of the most edifying 
of overtures for a miscellaneous sacred concert, 
or for any other in which an audience is to be 
prepared for the higher influences of music. Then 
came a brief, strong, soul-stirring Choral from 
Mendelssohn's " St. Paul :" Sleepers, atoake I &c. 
It was grandly given by the two hundred voices, 
and the effect of the strong trumpets and trom- 
bones, in the intervals of the verses, blazing up 
through the common chord intervals, brighter and 
brighter, was splendid and inspiring. Here was 
a master's use of all these loud powers of the or- 
chestra, in a way not to crush and smother, but 
to complete the intention of the whole. 

Next came a succession of vocal solos, of a 
character, all of them, to illustrate the progress 
which has been made of late in the development 
of native voices, and the artistic culture of young 
native talent Of eight voices, which appeared 
in solo, including the quartet in the ^ Widow of 
Nain," all were of home origin, (mostly of home 
growth,) with the exception of Mr. Arthurson. 
And all were superior, all such as a cultivated 
taste can listen to with real pleasure, such as ma- 
terially contribute to illustrate the power and 
beauty of those high styles of music. Indeed, 
considering there were none of the great vocal 
<* stars" employed, we cannot remember so unex- 
ceptionably good an assemblage of solo-singers in 
any of our oratorio concerts. 

Mr Wetherbee gave the Grand Scena : '* Fall 
of Zion," by Paisiello, a very elaborate bass 
song, requiring a good deal of long-winded exe- 
cution, now declamatory and now in long and 
rapid roulades, in a masterly manner. His style 
is always refined and forcible, his intonation 
just, and method faultless. We could wish some- 
times a little more animation and a little more 
strength or weight of tone ; particularly in the 
deeper notes, which, in the effort to fill that vast 
space, partook a little of the tremolo ; but the 
higher tones were uniformly fine and round and 
musical, of a quality singularly attractive. 

Mrs. LoNa has a soprano of a remarkably 
clear, bright, penetrating quality, flexible and 
evenly developed, which told wi% great power 
in the trumpet song from Handel's '* Samson," 
Let the bright Seraphim, Sec. The piece was well 
studied, each effect well prepared, and the whole 
as brilliantly executed as it was intelligently con- 
ceived. 

Mr. Arthurson's sweet, and delicate tenor, 
and refined, expressive style of singing, never have 
found better sphere than in the beautiful air from 



Handel's " Solomon," What though I trace each 
herb and flower, &c. It was a positive addition 
to our sweetest treasures of sacred song. 

Mrs. Wentworth (like Mrs. Long) sang 
this time only once, and again from Handel, but 
a song better suited to her powers than before, 
namely: Angels ever bright and fair. It was 
rendered with all the silvery purity and flexibility 
and neatness which mark her singing. Miss 
BoTHAMLY repeated the Inflammatus, with cho- 
rus, and with as much power as before. Her 
faults seem chiefly technical, such as a little more 
study may remedy — careless pronunciation, for 
instance, and an occasional want of aplomb and 
certainty ; but her advantages, intrinsic in voice 
and soul, are. rare and positive, such as win one 
to more than the present pleasure of the singing, 
and make one feel that here is to be, or should 
be, a singer of the true stamp. The voice, as 
sympathetic as it is rich and round and sweet 
and resonant, wins more and more upon us ; and 
there is something there behind the voice, which 
looks out also through tlie fiice and manner, and 
seems as if quite sure some day to need and sure 
to have that voice's fullest utterance. May it 
prove no idle dream 1 This lady's powers were 
kept in constant requisition throughout the orato- 
rio that followed. 

It remains to render equal acknowledgment to 
the fine, musical contralto of Miss Twichell, 
and her judicious and effective use of it in the 
" Widow of Nain," (so far as so lacrymoso and un- 
grateful a piece would allow it) in her song: 
Weep on; also to the two gentlemen, (Mr. Ad- 
ams and Mr. Mozart,) whose tenor and bass 
blended so satisfactorily in the quartets. 

The storm of that night leaves the society en- 
titled to a better opportunity, which they seek by 
a repetition of the concert in the Music llall this 
(Saturday) evening. 



n. Mr. S. H. Millard. 

With a room full of invited guests, lovers 
of music, of both sexes, we had th^ pleasure of 
hearing this gentleman sing a few pieces, on 
Tuesday afternoon, in the Messrs. Chickering's 
saloon. It was a simple and graceful way of 
giving his friends an opportunity of witnessing 
the results of a three years' Italian schooling of 
the naturally fine tenor voice which our young 
townsman went abroad to cultivate. In instru- 
mental Art we had already witnessed two in- 
stances of Boston talent ripened under the best 
influences of Germany, namely William Ma- 
son, and James C. D. Parker, more tlian 
meeting expectation and taking their place 
among artists by virtue of undeniable artistic 
ability. And now comes a third, from Italy, with 
a voice perfected by Italian methods, and a mas- 
ter of the true Italian school of song. 

All were delighted with the ripe beauty of 
Millard's voice. It is not a robust tenor, and not 
of great compass, being rather weak in the lower 
notes. But in the pure, musical, far-reaching 
quality of the upper tones, and in the artistic 
manner in which each tone is produced, pro- 
longed, subdued or swelled, we can recall no 
light tenor in any of the Italian troupes that have 
sung here with more pleasure. His stylo is ex- 
tremely finished and tasteful, and he husbands 
his vocal strength with that economy which makes 
a little go a great way. In look and air and 
manner, as in voice and method, Mr. Millard 
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Bccms like an Italian artist, only without any of 
the Italian exaggeration. All was chaste and 
pure and simple, and what ornaments there 
were, were well-placed, finished and symmetrical. 
Tbc pieces were four: one from Mercadante, 
one from Verdi, one (in English) from ** Elijah :" 
If with all your hearts, &c., and ^the fourth a 
simple romanza of his own. 

We cannot doubt Mr Millard will be a delight- 
ful concert singer, and we trust we are to enjoy 
his talent in some of the higher concerts and ora- 
torios of the season. With the exception of Mr. 
Arthurson, we have not had his equal in these 
fields. By his card, too, in another column, it 
will be seen that he' proposes to teach the art of 
singing in this city. No one present at this little 
matinee can doubt his thorough qualification for 
the task. 

Native vocal talent is decidedly the musical 
topic of the week. What with this little affair 
and the oratorio on Sunday we have had a plenti- 
ful exhibition of that same. Wc are to have still 
more. Mr Millard designs to give a public con- 
cert in a week or two, when he will give us the 
pleasure of hearing, besides himself, two of our 
young and fresh sopranos, of remarkable promise, 
who have not yet sung before a Boston public. 
More anon. 



III. Mlle. Gabrielle de Lamotte*s First 

Concert. 

Here, too, the worst of weather thinned the 
audience ; although a goodly number made their 
way to Chickering's, not willing to he deprived 
of such a programme of good music. The eve- 
ning was opened by the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club, with two beautiful movements, 
(Moderato and Larghetto) of a Quintet of Mo- 
zart, in G minor, which they played with great 
delicacy and precision. Next we had a very 
tasteful, finished specimen of Mrs. Wentworth's 
singing, in the Italian school, in a melodious and 
elaborate Gavatina from Bellini's Beatrice di Ten- 
da, which was received with much applause. 
Then came the grand piece of the evening, in 
which the fair pianist's executive abilities were 
put to the severest test : the Grand Concerto by 
Hummel, in A minor, op. 85, with the accom- 
paniment of the quartet of strings and fiute. 
The lady displayed the most astonishing execu- 
tion that we ever heard from ^ lady, whether we 
regard sustained strength, or cle^r rapidity of fin- 
ger. She has 'evidently gained much since last 
winter. 

Part Second opened with one of Mendelssohn's 
" Songs without Words," arranged as quintet by 
Mr. Rtan, himself playing the melody upon the 
clarinet. We think we would rather at any time 
hear it in the original piano-forte form ; for the 
clarinet tones seemed over loud and too staccato 
for so sweet a musical conception. Mile. De 
Lamotte next played a Nocturne of Chopin 
(op. 15, in F sharp major,) and the Sonata Pa- 
ihetique of Beethoven. As we have intimated 
before, it is a hard thing for one very familiar 
with this Sonata to be entirely satisfied with any 
body's playing of it. > Of those who feel the mu- 
nc most, no two-wiH*give you just the same in- 
tei^retation ; no one quite re-produce anoA^r's 
idea. This time the rendering was distinguished 
by a careful avoidance of what might be called 
the poetic licences of pianism, those caprices of 
accent, dallyings with tempo, treating chords 



arpeggio, &c., which we may have remarked in 
others. It was played as regularly and firmly as 
if by the metronome, generally with neatness and 
clearness, but rather leaning to the opposite fault 
of two much mechanical restraint. In the Adagio 
especially there was a certain stifiness, so that the 
music did not warm to us as usual. But the per- 
formance was not without its excellencies, and it 
is by no means a thing to be unthankful for to 
hear a Sonata of Beethoven as clearly and strong- 
ly brought out as that was. 

Mlle. De Lamotte played once more, in the 
modern style, Thalbcrg's Fantasia upon MoXse ; 
Mrs. Went WORTH sang the ** Last Rose of Sum- 
mer," and the Quintette Club played a Spena 
from Robert le Viable : — but these we colud not 
biop to hear. We trust the elements will be 
more propitious at this lady's next concert, and 
bring a full house to a feast so full of good things. 



Concerts at hand. — We have now definitive an- 
noancementa of the opening of our principal regular 
■eriea of instrumental concertt. 

1. The MENDELssoHif Quintette Club begin at 
Chickering's Rooms next Tuesday Evening, with an ad- 
mirable programme, and with the very valuable assistance 
of Mr. J. C. D. Parker as pianist, and Mr. Hamann in 
the Quintet with horn by Mozart. 

2. The Orchestral Union, under Carl Zbr- 
RAHN, commence tlieir weekly aflemoon concerts, on 
Wednesday, at 9 o'clock, in the Music Hall. With a 
conscientious aim to thorough rehearsal, they postpone 
the symphony they had proposed until the second con- 
cert ; but they will gire such good things as the Scheno 
from Mendelssohn's No. 3, the overtures to Tannhduter 
and FdtenmuhU, besides light and bright varieties. 

3. The Musical Fund have not announced, but we 
believe we are safe in stating that their first concert (rich 
with Beethoven's Eroica and the overtures to EwryatUkt 
and ZavberJUHt) will be given on Saturday, Dec. 2d. 



Fine Arts. — Read our neighbor Cotton*8 ad- 
vertisement in another column, and fail not to visit 
his store just now, while it is more than ever a 
most attractive free gallery of the Fine Arts. He 
can show you engravings of the most rare and 
valuable in the world. His phototypes from Paris, 
especially that large one of the Louvre, are mir- 
acles of the art of transferring upon paper the 
outward forms of things with all their effects of 
light and shade and even atmosphere. Those 
views among the Pyrenees bring the White 
Mountains home to you. At Cotton's, too, you 
always find some newest fruit of young native 
genius, fresh from its scenes of study in Europe, 
as just now the two exquisite ideal busts of 
" Daphne *' and " Medusa," by Miss Hosmer ; 
really two of the most poetic and felicitous pro- 
ductions ot American plastic genius, and those 
among the earliest efforts of a female ! 

For the most life-like reproductions of our own 
White Mountain scenery, that have ever yet been 
realized, we advise the lovers of Art and Nature, 
to caU at Whipple^s Daguerreotype Rooms ; 
where he may see twenty or thirty large photo- 
graphic views taken this Autumn by his assistant, 
Mr. Black. The views include the charming val- 
ley of North Conway, with many of its pictur- 
esque surroundings in detail, such as the Hartz 
ledges, the Falls at Jackson, &c., and some superb 
views from different points in Crawford's Notch, 
and from various lesser eminences. Copies of 
these are multiplied and sold cheap in simple 
frames. 
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Important if Trub. — ^Especially to singersin an 
East Wind climate. There is a professor among us 
who absolutely claims to mend broken voices. Husky 
voices, nasal voices, voices weak and worn and thin by 
forcing and false practice — ^no case has he found, it 
seems, so obstinate (supposing fair general health) 
L that he has cot been able to restore the voice. 



CHURCH mrfsic. 

THE NEW CARMINA 8ACRA ; 

By Ii. mason Ahead of All ! 

THI3 work bu no riTAl ; it cootalns a greater quantity of 
ezotrllent tunes than any other : they are all nmul, pleas- 
log, deTotlonal ; and many are perfect speeiinens of grandeur, 
beauty and taste. The admirers of Mr. Ziuiixm's mn»ic, (and 
who doea not admire It ?) will here only find embodied a large 
eoUeetion of his moet oaeAil tunee. A sale of nearly 

400,000 copiea of Carmina Saora 

showi its won.tM>fal popularity. Published by 

Not 18 8t RICE Sl KBHDAIX. 



NEW COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSI0. 

THE TEMPLI CARMINA: 

By GEOBOE KINGSIiET. 

The attention of Teachers and Choirs Is called to this fiiTorlto 
ooUeetion. The sale is large, and the music of a superfor order. 
Read the fbl Sowing notlcvs ; they are from high authority. 

" One of the m««t complete collections of Anthems, Chante, 
and Psalm and Hymn Tunes extant The music is derotional 
and of the highest order of oompoeltion." 

BENJ. C. CROSS, 
Leader of Philharmonic Society, fhUa. 

^ A valuable and delightful collection of sacred music." 
JABIES L. ENSIGN, Broadvay Tabemade, N. Y. 

" Ik is replete with selections from the beat clamical authors, 
made with Mr. Kinpley^s usual good taste and discrimination." 

GILBERT COMBS, A. M., 
Principal Spring Garden Institute, PhUa. 

** In my opinion it Is the best modem work extant. I eheer- 
flilly recommend it to all genuine lorers of church mnsir." 
C. B. YOUNG, North Pres. Churchy Buffalo. 

*' The moet complete book of church music with which we 
are acquainted. It contains the entire Episcopal serrice, with 
a large Tarietj of chante and anthems. "~iV. Y. Eoe. Poet. 

HOFEIVS, BBXBOMAir ft CO. Fublishera, 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

ILy-Teaehers euppUed with copies by mail on receipt of 20 
pott of&ee stamps. Mot 18 3t 

MR. & HASBI80N MTLLABP, 

Begs to inform the musical public of Boston that he is now 
prepared to recelTe pupils In 

ItsklisuA siad BnclUh Vocal ^Eaion. 

ClsMW will be fcrmed on the principle of the Conaertatolre 
& Paris. 

Particular attention paid to English Oratorio singing, and 
those pupils who might wish it, would be Initiated into the art 
of Opera acting. 

Classes for the study of the Italian language will also be 
formed. 

R«sld«ne«f 6 Tjrl«r Street. 

Soprano Sini^er UTanted. 

A QUARTETTE Choir in a country town In MasaaefauMtte 
aM in want of a Soprano singer of good quality. They 
can offer but a small eompensadon for that senrloe, but will 
guaranty such a number of pupils upon the piano forte as will 
afford a reasonable support for any lady who is properlr quali- 
fied to teach. Should this ndQoe reach the eye of any person 
who can comply with the aboTe oonditiona, they may address 
W. T. Datu, Greenfield, Maes. Nor 11 8t 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 

THIRTf-IVlIVTH YEAR. 



SMbsoriptioa Gonoerts for I8M. 

THE HANDEL AND UATDN SOCIETY propose to give a 
Series of EIGHT CONCERTS, during the approaching 
Musical Season, wlilch will include the Oratorios of Eluab« 
Thk MnsiAH, MosJCB III EoTPT, Selections from Mt. Suai, 
Ibkabl Uf EoTPT, Tbb CasATiov, Sto. 

These Conoerte will he gtven at the Music Hall, oommcndng 
with EujAB, as soon as practicable. The MiiBiAii will be ffithn 
on Christmas Ere. 

The Solos will be sustained, in part, by some of the same 
talent,whlch made the performancca of the last winter so pop- 
ular, with the addition of ether Tolees, now practicing in the 
Society's Solo Class. 

Oonduotor CARL ZERRAHN. 

Organist and Pianist r. V. MULLBR. 

The Orchestra Is composed of those members of the Germania 
Society who remain in Boston, with some of the best leaideat 
Musicians. 

Due notice will be giren of the first per to rmanee. 

Tickete are now ready at the the Mode Stores of Wabs. 
DiTSOH, Rkbd, fc RiOHARPBOV, at Eatbs h Faibbasss^ 18» 
Washington street, and at No I J^'s Building. 

H. L. HAZELTON, Scoietaiy. 
Boston, October 24, 1864. 

Bostoa Musloal fund Sooiety. 

SFXSOIAL NOnOE, 

THE public and patrons of the above Society are hereby 
informed that the Sobeertptlon Tiekete for the Serenth 
Series of Conceits are now ready for delivery at the Society's 
Room, No. 12 Tremtmt Street, up stairs, opposite Rsed fr Co.'s 
Musk) Store, finom 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. every day. 
Oe 28 LOUIS RIMBAOH, See'y. 

A CARD. ^Messrs. GARTNER and JTJNGNIGKBL are 
leadr to receive applloatlons tofhmlsh musie (duos, trios, 
ke. for vioUn and piano) for private partlss. Nov 18 
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THE OoTtrnmentof this Society beg to aoDonnee Its Serenrh 
aerieiofConcertB, eommeneing about the middle of No- 
Temberi to be eontinned once a fortnight, aa nearly aa practi- 
cable. The Heriea fbr the ensuing season will consist of ^Al 
Concerts. The subscription price for the series Is fi xed at 9o^. 
The Orchestra, about fifty in number, has been carefally re- 
organized, and now numbers besides the members of the Musi- 
cal Fund Society, many of the former members of the Germania 
Musical Society, and other resident mtulcians who hare lately 
settled in Boston. The Goyemment will endeaTor to render 
these Concerts as fkr as possible worthy of the standard of ex- 
cellence now demanded, and expected to be acted up to, by 
any Society desirous of securing and enjoying the patronaga of 
the Boston public. 

GOVBBNMENT.—O C. Perkins, President ; C. F. Chiekering, 
Tice President; L Blmbaeh, Secretary ; B. A. Burdltt, Treas- 
urer ; H. Fries, Librarian : G. Bndn«, Auditor ; I. Moorhouse, 
F. Friese, Associates — T. £. Chiekering, Geo. T. Bigelow, J. P. 
Bradlee, 8. E. Guild, J. Bigelow, Trustees. 

QH/^Snbseriptlon lists are now ready, and may be fbund at 
the principal Music stores. L. BIMBAOH, Sxoutaet. 

Boston, Oct. 1864. 

OLASSIOAIi TRIO OONCERTS. 

THE subscribers propose to gire FOUR MUSICAL SOIREES 
in the Meionaon (Tremont Temple). The programmes 
will consist of Classical Trios, Quartets, Solos, &o., for Piano, 
Violin and Violoncello. Further particulars hereafter. 

CARL GARTNER, Violik. 
CARL HAUSB, Puvo-FoBn. 
OoU HENRI JUNGNICKEL, ViOLOWOlUOw 

OARL Q&RTNER, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be ftmnd ai Richardson's Musical Exchange, every Ibrs- 
Oc 14 noon between 9 and 10. 

LESSONS ON THE VZOXiONOELZiO. 
HENBIJUNGinCKEL 

Will receiTe pupils on the Violoncello. Address Carl CHlrtner 
Oo 14 as above. 

MB. aUSTAV EREBS, 

MEMBER OF THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 

Begs leave to inform the public that he is prepared to give 

instruction on the 

FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

(C7* Applications made at No. 17 Franklin Pkce will receive 
prompt attentlou. Oc 14 

MB. AUGUST FRIES. 

EespcctfuUy Informs his friends and former pupils, that be 
again is prepared to receive 

ADVANCED PLANIST8 AS PUPILS, 

to accompany them with the Violin in Sonatas. Duo covcik- 
TAKTB, Solos, he. Applications sent to 17 Franklin Place, 
will be promptly attended to. oct 14 &n 

MISS FANNY FRAZER, 

Has the pleasure feo Inform her Pupils and Friends that she 
has returned to the city, and will be prepared to resume in- 
struction in SINGING and the PIANO-FURTE, on and after 
^October 1st. Communicailons may be left with Messrs. Q. P. 
Iteed & Co. or at her residence, 
*' Paviuom," Tremont Street. Sept 16 

TOUIG LiBIES' VOCAL lUSIC SCHOOL 

Rooms In connection with Mr. E. A. Beaman's Young Ladlss* 
School, Mo. 28 Temple Place. 

E. R* BLAlfCHARD* Tcucher. 

Also, Teacher of Music in Mr. Adams's Toung Ladles' School, 

Central Place. 

RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed for ail who wish to acquire the abili- 
ty to Ttad music readily at sight, and is particularly adapted to 
the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to receive in- 
struction, from the best masters, in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Style, &c. Commencing with fibst pkincipijcs and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by regular and successive steps, the students 
will acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the ujb- 
iiKMTs of Vocal Music as wlU enable, them to nad even the 
more UlAcult classical compositioms with ease and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. G. J. Wna & Co , No. 8 
Winter street, where, also. Mr. Blanchard may be Ibund be- 
tween the hours of 2 and 8, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard will be liappy to give Instruction In 
schools and academies, if situated in the immediate vicinity. 

Having examined the plan of Instruction adopted in the 
Touns Ladles' Vocal Music School,we most cheerfully say that 
it meets our unqualifled approbation. 

From the success which has heretofore attended the Instruc- 
tions of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the public « 

LOWILL HABOW, QxO. J. WUB, F. F. MULLBB, 

Geo. F. Root, B. F. Baus. 

Sept 80 tf 

SIONOR COREIiltl begs leave to announce that he 
has commenced Morning and Afternoon Classes fbr the in- 
struction of Young Ladies in SOLFEGGIO, at the Rooms of the 
Messrs. CuiciLBauca, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

For the convenience of those attending seluxMS, the afternoon 
classre from 4 to 5. 

Terms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

SIgnor Oorelli lias removed to No 47 Haneoek Stnet, wher* 
hoDeefbrth he may be addressed ; or at the Tiemoiit House, or 
U the MesBS. Chiokeiing*8 Rooms. 8tpt 9 



WinOW OF NAZN. 

THE THIRD PERFORMANCE 

— Of— 

THE NEW ORATORIO 

OP TBI 

WIDOW OF NAIN 

WILL BB OIVBH 

On Saturday Evening, Nov. 18th, 

BT THK 
AT *HB 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 



FBOORAMliE. 

PAKT I. 

Overture Gluck. 

Choral : Arom * St. Paul,* Mendelssohn. 

Grand Scena : * Fall of Zion,' Mr. Wbtbibbib, Painiello. 

Air flrom * Samson,' Mrs. Loira, Handel. 

Air fh>m * Solomon,' Mr. Abtbubsom, Handel. 

Air : Mrs. Wbntwokth,. , Handel. 

Aria and Chorus, (Inflammatus) Aria, Miss Bothamlt, Rossiol. 

PAET n. 

THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 



IC7* Tickets at 60 cents each may be obtained at the muslo 
stores, and at the door on the evening of perfbrmanoe. 
(^^Performance to commence at 7 o'clock. 

M. N. BOTDRN, Seo'y. 



CHAMBER CONCEETa 

RespectfiiUy announce to their subscribers and the public of 

Boston that their 

FIRST O ONOERT, 

Of the Series of Eight, will take plaoe 

On Tuesday Evening, Nov'r 2lBt, 

JLT aiBSSXiS. GXIXCKSa.IX&'8 B.OO:5(S8, 

On which occasion they will be assisted by 
Messrs. J. O. D. FABEISB and A. HAMANN. 

Beethoven's Quintette in C— Mendelssohn's 2d Piano Trio in 
C minor— Moaart's Quartette in D minor— Adagio f^m a Ilorn 
Quintette by Mozart— Romances for Clarinette and Piano by 
R. Schumann, eto., will be presented. 

3:^Package of Right Tickets, 96 : Single tickets, $1 each. 

\O^Tbie Concert will commence at 7H o'clock precisely. 



AFTERKOON_OONOERTa 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 

Composed of members of the 

GERMANU MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY, 

MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 
GERMANU SERENADE BAND, 

Vm^Xs OIVB AFTERNOOir CONCBRTS, 

AT TBS 

BOSTON MUSIC HALIi. 

Every Wednf.sday, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

QT' FIRST CONCERT Nov. 22d, and continue through tha 



C ARI« ZBRRAHlf Conductorr 

Tt Is the Intention of this " Union *' to make these Concerts 
worthy the patronage of the Boston public. 

Single tickets, 26 cts : Packages of 6 tickets, f 1 : for sale at 
the music stores and at the door. Nov 18 



IMPROVED MELODEONa 

THE subscriber has recently recetvod from Mr. C. Peloubet, 
manu&cturer of Musical Instruments, a consignment of 
his improved MELODEONS, which are offered for sale. These 
instruments are superior in quality of tone and flreedom of 
action to any yet offered to the public, and the prices are not 
higher than others of more ordinary quality. 

A liberal discount from the retail prices will be made to 
wholesale purchasers. JOSEPH L. BATES, 

Oc28 6t 129 Washington St. 

PIANO-FORTE 00N0ERT8. 

Mile. GABRIKIXB DBS IiAMOTTB begs leave 
to announce that during the ensuing winter, her second sea- 
son, she will give a series of FOUR CONCERTS, to take place 
at the Messrs. Chiekering's Saloon, Masonie Temple. 

Mile. De Lamotte will be assisted by the MENDELSSOUN 
QUINTETTE CLUB, whose scientiftc execution has been long 
and well appivciated in Boston. Vocalists will also be selected 
with the greatest care, and no pains will be spared to render 
these concerts worthy of the patronage of the music lovers of 
Boston. 

The concerts will take plaoe on Wbdhbsdat Evixinos, once 
a month. 

Subscription liste may be found at the Messrs. Chiekering's, 
and all the principal music stores. Nov 4 tf 

OARL ZERRAHN, 

Conduetor ot the Handel 4k Haydn ISIoeietjr, 

Is prepared to reeelve pupils on the FLUTE and PIANO- 
FORTE, and may be addressed at his OFFICE In E. H. Wade's 
music stora. Nov 11 



MUe. OABBIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

Has the honor to announre that she has commenced morning 
and afternoon classes for the 

INSTRUCTION OF YOUNO LADIES on the PI.4N0-F0RTE. 

KI/^Tenns, fifteen dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

These clasi>cs are on the same principle as those established 
with such great success in the Conservatories of Germany, 
France, and England. 

For classes or private lessons apply at 56 Hancock street, or 
at Messrs. Chiekering's. O 21 6m 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
WucTHROP HonsB. Terms :— MO per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; S80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

F. F. MiJLLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel Be, Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &o. 

Resldeuee, No. 3 IVinter Plaee, Boston. 

Sept 16 8m 

HEUrS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 

THE MANUFACTURER is In po ssessi on of numerous testi- 
monials Arom distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
In high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs ol 
Music to an examination of ite superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 885 VTashington St,, Boston. 

WIIiXiXAM BERQER, 
Publisher and Impoiter of JHusIc, 

No. 82 West 4tth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock ol 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as publii>hed. A liberal 
discount grants to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
lO^ Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug20 

FRENCH LANQUAQE. 

Mr. DB liAMOTTBiy trcm Paris, begs leave to an< 
nounce that he Is prepared to commence a course of instrue<> 
tlon to pupils in clashes, or private lessons, during the ensuing 
winter, and will be happy to receive applications at 55 Uanooci 
street. 21 8m 

D. B. NEWHALL. 

MANUFACTURER AND DEAIiER IN 
PIANO FORTE8, 

Vo. 344 IVaahtngton Street* Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ^ TO LET 



VALtSABLK KN0RAVIR08. 



No. 7 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 

HAS Just received one of the choicest collections of eele< 
brated Engravings of the works of the Old Masters evei 
offered for sale in this country. They were purchased in Eu< 
rope during the present year ; and the variety of subjecte and 
engravers is larger, and more desirable to select from than anj 

f previous Importation. The following are some of the mosi 
mportant ones— of which there are no duplicates— in this ool< 
lectloh : — 

" The Marriage of Joseph and Mary ;" painted by Raphael 
engraved by llonghi ; a very fine old Impression, with large 
margin, and before the inscription on the temple. A very fln« 
impression of MUller's celebrated engraving of Raphaeri 
'* Dresden Madonna.'* Stelnla's engraring of the same Ma- 
donna. The ** Assumption of the Virgin," painted bv Tittai 
and engraved by SchlavonI, — a superb Impression with open 
letters. " The Transfiguration," painted by lUphael and en- 
graved by Raphael Morghen. Guldo's '' Aurora," engraved b> 
Raphael Morghen. **The Descent fh)m the Crocs," by D 
Yoltera; engraved by Toschi,— fine impression with largt 
margin ; this Is one of Toschfs most celebrated works. ** Th< 
Madonna della Scodella " engraved by Toechi after Correggio 
and " Tho Madonna della Tenda," after Raphael, bv the 8am( 
engraver,— fine impressions in perfect condition. " The Trib 
ute Money," engraved by Steinla, after Titian. ** Portrait o: 
Raphael," "La Fomarina" and ** La Poesie," painted by Itaph 
ael, and engraved by Raphael Morghen,— fine impressions witt 
Alii margins. " Portraits of celebrated Italians," engraved bj 
Raphel Morghen. Ififteen fine impressions of " The Stansa o 
Raphael," engraved by Volpate and Itaphael Morghen. " Thi 
Judgment of Solomon," splendidly engraved by Anderloni,— 
a superb proof, with open letters. " La Madonna del Lago,' 
engraved by Longhi, after Leonardo da Ir'inci, splendid im 
pressions on largo paper. ** The Presentation In the.TempIe,' 
painted by Fra Rartolomco and engraved by Perfetti.— splcn 
did proof, with open letters. *' Triomphe of Oalatce," palntei 
by Uaphael, and engraved by Riehomme,— brilliant Impres 
sion in perfect oondlcTon. •* La Vierge au Polsson," engrave< 
by Desnoyers, after Raphael. " Madonna del Sacoo," engravec 
by Raphael Morghen, after Andrea del Sarto. *' Repose," i 
gem, engraved by Bervio. A fine impression on India paper o 
the celebrated engraving by Mercuri, of Delaroche^s *' Sain 
Amelia." Also, a fine proof before all letters of " The Ueac 
of Columbus," engraved bv Mercuri. ** King Lear," paintec 
by West and engraved bv Stiarp ; open letter proof. 

Also a very large coUeetioo of modern engravings, of En 
gUsh, French and German publications. 

All new engravings received as soon as published. Orden 
received for engrav&gs not on hand. 

Nov U 81 
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NOW READY, 
THE OBEAT WOBK OF THE TEAB, 

MOORE'S 

oniPiiETE encycl.opje:dia 



-OF- 



▲ work vrhich hua coet the indefaUgabls compiler fifteen 
an of arduous labor, assisted by some of the mostt diBtln- 
lifcbed celebrities In the musical world. Thix iqilendid work, 
indispensable not only to the proftssional musician, but to 
ery amateur, is oom prised in one elegant royal octavo toI- 
ne, of 1004 pages, double columns, and contains *h» Biogn^ 
des of upwards of 

4000 UU8ICIAN81 

nnprlsing the most distSnguislied Composers and PMfonners 
!io have ever lived. 

A Complete Dictionary of over 
5000 MUSICAL. TERMS, 

ith fiill definitions. A Oomplete History of the 

SCIENCE OF MUSia 

lom the earliest times to the present ▲ fliU descxiptlon of 

All Known Mnsical Instnunents, 

ith the dates of their invention, and their Scales. Treatises 
I HARHONT and THOROUGH BASS, &o. &c. 

L Book intended to cover tlie irhole 
of Musical Science. 



JOHN P. JEJVETT it CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July 29 BOSTON. 



IIONOR AUOTJ8TO BKlfDKI^ARI, Profiefwr of 
J Music, firom Napliai, propoaes to teach SINGING and the 
lANO daring the coming winter, in Boston, both by prirate 
id clam lessons. The latter will be given to Choral Classh, 
3 Tuesday and Friday oTcningip, for which purpose the Messrs. 
bickering hare kindly offfred the use of their Rooms, in order 
» afford to as many as potwible the advantages of a system of 
ubile musical insuxiction tliat has been attended with great 
icceM in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Slg. Adousto Bxitdelari, at the 
^inthrop Hoofse, or to Messrs. Cbickering ft Sous, to whom, 
i vreil as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
> refer. 

HXFniKOES. 



Rot. Sam*l K. Lothrop, 
Arthur L. Pa>son, Esq. 
8ept» 



Samuel Q. iVard, Esq. 
John S. Dwight, Esq^ 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

[>EGS to announce that he is prepared to commcnoe Instme- 
13 tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing. Harmony and 
ounter point, and will be liappy to receiTe applications at No. 
Uay ward Place, on and after Oct. Ist. 
.£F£RXNact— R. £. Apthorp, 0. C. Perkins, J. 8. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 28 tt 

E. R. BLANCHARD, 

:£ACUE& OF TH¥1 PIANO AND 81NG1NG. 

BeBidence, 24 "West Oedar Street. 
Re/treneef Gko. J. Wnm, Esq. May 20. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

965 'WtMtanf[ton Street^ Boston* 

Gemanla Serenade Band* 

rHE SERYIOES OF THIS ASSOCIATION oan be secured 
by applying to 

H. E TELTOW, Agent. 
ii 14 tf 80 Fayette Street. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF BTEBT DESCRIPTION. 



ir AREROOniS, 



aIEI, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. if 



NOHr REABTs 

Third and Cheap Edition of the 

HODEBH SCHOOL FOR THE PIAVO-FOHTE, 

BIT ITATHAH RICHJlRI>aON, 

Inumach an tlie demend ft>r a eheaper edition of this In- 
struction Book biui been so great, perticnlarly among Teocben, 
lifAds of Seuiinaries, &e , tbe pablifher ha« been induced to 
iraoe an e<Urion rontaining precisely the same matter, but 
bound in a plainer style. This Method is more complete and 
8>steniaiin thau any other published in this country or Europe, 
and is now the cheApesL It Is recommended by all the first 
Teachers, as being tbe rery best. 

Price, in plain binding f 8,00 

In the original style, f^ll gilt t4,00 

Copive sent by mail to any part (^ the United Statet on the 
receipt of the above prices. 

pcblished at tub 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston, by 

ITATHAN BICHABDSON. 



GEORGE J. WEBB & GO. 



I^IjflLMTO-iF'On.'E 



No. 3 UriNTER STREET, 

Boaroif. 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN EVERT PARTICULAR. 

Sept 2 



8m 



A. W. FRENZEZf 

WiU resume his 

xsrsaTatrcTTOX ov Ttn? PULTSfo-FoaTR, 

On or before October Ist. 

Orders may be left at the mnsic-stores of Messrs. Reed k. Co. 
N. Richardson, or X II. Wade. Ang28 

John Biinyan Still Liyes I 

THE GREAT AMERIOAN PICTURE. 

THB KITTIM AKD IK«rrABLI AUMOST Or 

THE PILORIM'S PROORSaa, 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engrared on 
STKSL, by Andrews, containing 2^0 hnman flgarea, besides all 
the scenea through which Christian passed, on his Journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Oclestlal City, so admlrablj 
portrayed by Bunyan. Erery Christian fkmily should have 
this splendid production of humac genius. 

TBanif OMiALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, hare been received by the publisher, fhim the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and J^erica. 

JOHir p. JBIVKTT, Publisher. 

GEO. B. 8ICKELS is thb onlt AOTHOiuno Aobmt fob Bob- 
ton. His rooms are at the Am. 8. 8. Union, No. 9, Comhill. 
where he keeps the EngraTing Amt Sale. Also— Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, deseed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Not. 12. 

Instrnction on the Fiano-fbrte and in Singing. 

MR. ADOLPn KIELBIiOOK respeetltally gives noUce to his 
pupils and the public that he has returned to the city, 
and resumed his lessons on the Pianoforte and in Siuf^ng, and 
may be addressed at tiis residence, 80 Ash street, or at tbe Mu- 
sic Stores of Olirer Ditaon, 115 Washington street^Geo. P. Reed 
ft Co., 18 Tremont street, or Nathan Richardson, 282 Washing- 
ton street. 
Rbvbbbhobb.— Lyman Nichols, Esq., 10 Joy Street, Boston. 
JohnBigdow, ** 42 Blossom St. ** 
Oliver Ditson, ** " 

George P. Reed, " ** 

N. Richardson, '< ** 

Hon. T. D Elliot, New Bedlbrd. 
Rer. John Weiss, ** 

Joseph Rioketson, Esq. ** 



INSTRUCTION IN ITALIAN. 

MR. liVIGI HOUTI, Instruetor in Italian at Harrord 
UniTersity, will give priTnte IsMona In the city. 
Address at the Winthrop House. Oet7 8m 

Mr. THOMAS RYAN 

Begs leare to Infbrm hto friends and pupils that he has return- 
ed to town for the season, and is prepared to gire instruction 
on the PIANO, FLUTE. CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also in 
THOROUGH BASS. AppUcations mar be made at hisrssi-. 
dence. No. 19 rranklin Street, or at BJehardBon'i music store. 
Sept 16 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

Of the Ute GBRMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, propoMS to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the vIOUN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Tbbobt or Husio. 

Address No. 46 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the murfo 
stores. Sept 16 



MAirorAOTUBX]) Br 

MA80N Sl HAMLIN. 

THE attention of the. musical public is invited to tbs nswly 
Improved MODEL MBLODEONS made by us. We beUers 
them to be unrarpassed, in all the essential points pertaining 
to s good Instrument, e^wclally in regard to 

Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 

Our prices vary from f 60 to 8176, according to the siae and 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from Lowbll 
Masok, Wm. B. Bbadburt, Gzoboe F. Root, L. H. Suutbabd, 
Eowix Bbuce, Silas A. Bakcbopt, and many other distin- 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 

OC^The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a decided 
preference to all other Helodeons. 

BESTBT MASON 
SmfORS BAMUn 

Ott28 6m 



. ) MASON 4k HAMIilH, 

in. j Cambridge 8». [cor. of CharU»^) SoMtoHf Mt, 
(Directly tai front of the Jail.) 



TAYLOR'S PIAIO FORTE FOR BEGHRERS. 

FIRST STEPS TO THE PIANO F<»tTEj being an FJe- 
mentaiy Catechism for Beginners. By GEORGE C. 
TAYLOR, Teacher of the Piano Forte, Harp and Yiolin. 
Priee 76 cents. Usual dednetlon to the trade. For sale by 
F. J. HUNTINGTON, 28 Park Row, New York. 
\m. D. SULLIYAN, Madison, Ga. 

MANUEL FENOIiIiOBA, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Obat*8 Buhx, corner of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 

lUftremeet, 
Messrs. Chiczbbihs, J. P. Jbwbtt. Gso. Pdkchard, Boston. 
Messrs. Gsobgb Pbabodt, B. H. bosbbx, Salem. 



FIAHIST AND TEAGHEB OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor In the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may. be addressed at the music 
stores of Nathah Riobabdsox, 282 Washington St. or O. P. 
Rsxj> & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RsFSBSKCSi :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Yemen St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss NIehoU. aa South St. 
Miss May, 6 FrankUn Place. Feb. 18. 

FBINCE ft OO-nS lEELOPEONS, 

OF every vaiiety. fh)m 946 to tlfiO, suitoble for the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small church. Believing 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better finished 
than thMe of any other make, they have accepted the agency, 
and keep for sale only those manufiictnred by Prince & Co. 

a. p. REED & Co. 

18 Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 
Sept. S SoU Agmtt /or Pri$ut f Co.*s Metodeoiu. 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE FIAITO-FORTE. 

R«stdene«, 84 Plaoluisjr Str«*t« 

8ept 16 tf 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEAOHEB OF THE PIANO-FOBTE. 

Application can be made at Beed^s Mnsio-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbnry. Sept 9 



H. 8. ClJTIiER, 

rganliSt anD ®cac!)ct of ilRufiit, 

MUSIC ROOM UNDER CHURCH OF THE ADVENT. 



Terms 980.->Addi 
ingtonSt. 



care of Nathan Richardson, 282 Wash- 
Sept 9 tf 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Mr 0. DITSON'S, 116 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 282 Washington St. 

R. GARBETT, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

Informs his fHends and tlie public, that, having rerumed fhmi 
Europe, he is prepared to give instruction on the Organ, Piano 
Forte, Violin, Violoncello, and Contra-Basso : also in Compo- 
sition and Arrangement. Organs and Piano-Fortes tuned. 
Mu-jc arranged and transposed to order. 
Qil^Residence, No. 86 Shawmut Avenue. Sept 28 8m 

MRS. ROSA OAROIA DE BIBA8, 

TEACHER OF THE 

PIANOFORTE, 8INQINQ & GUITAR, 

H Sensoa 8t«» oon&sr Hanrlson Aweiaus* 

R« De RIBAS will give Instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, fco. 



M 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
R«sid«ne« Ho* 56 Kstcslaasd 8te«et« 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1854. 



I0inig!it'0 SnttHifll 0f IKuBit, 

PUBUSHED EVBEY SATURDAY. 



In COKTBKTS nkta milnlr to (bi Ait of Hnno, bat vlth 
iIumU th* vhol* VTocld sr Art ud or PoUtt Utantnn 1 
IuTuAIdCi ftOB lliu u tiiH,— 1. Cri(tiulH4Tl*wicirOaiiiwli, 
OnloiicK, Opou ; with tlmal; AuiljHa of tbt ooMbl* Woikj 
Hrt»B^ ■MOBBti tt thali CVBpiMn, feo. S. Notiea of 
Hew Hula publiilnit tt bODW uil ■bnad. t. A gnmmuT or 
ItadlnlBani Moilsl Km fim all pulij (Ulwnd bun 
lte|^ia,0*iBiiB,ri*BBh,unllHAnHiluDp>pBa. 4. Cor- 
rHDODUim fhn nuikft] pvnonA aad plae«). B. V^ti on 
•4Tla, Hlunli, potodi, withait, aommltlaoi 

u_j_. By....[|„„ onMoitalnluiion 

lliult Is tlu Chnnh.Ui 
uctVniMb WT 




J. S. DWIOHT, EDITOB AMD PBOPBIETOB. 

EDWABD L. BALCH, PBUITEB. 

tromCK, Ro. XI Behoal Btnat, Boatoa. 



8VBB0RIPTI01TS REOEITEI} 

. tk* OrnOl OF POBUCATION,!! SfJUtl St. 
■• NATHAN KICIlARIiaOH,28] WuUhciox BMtu 
QIO. P' ftlBD k CO., IB IVtmdiI Am*. 
A. M. LIUHD, ProviUmajR.1. 
DBXTIR k BROTUBBS, tS A<tn SOut, nr. T. 
BOUAKIBHBSKa It LUIB.mAfailwaa.A. Y, 
OBOBaZ DUTTON, Ja., RxAuUr, ff. r. 

a. AHDM.m ctuinwi A., n>i>rf>^ia. 

UILLKR fe BBACBAM, 181 BallimoTi Si., BaU. 
OObBUKN k tIKLD, dmd»mali, O. 
BOLSBOOK k LOHO, Oaitlaivl, O. 
JOHN H. HnxOE. FillOwrih, Pa. 



TEBHB OF ASVSBTJSIKa. 



Vaeb ntbaaQant Inatrtlaii, par Una. ....... 6ata, 

VoraaaaolBBD.IiatlliwJBntLDatnion 912M 

JU do HDhnibatijuiit. ...H.M 

in HTUiDa : for 7<arJj idTartlHipatit 



qoactail J In MAooa. 
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Tor !)«)■>>■'■ Jonnul of If ul*. 

A Musical Career ia Italy. Ho. L 
The fint thing to bo done wh«n the moncal 
career ii decided upon in Itsly, is to find what ii 
called a Maestrino (a tct/ young and cheap 
Haettro) to (each the firat rudimenta of do, re, 
mi, and to give the fint ideas of (he production 
and formation of the voice. In about lix months 
time, with great patience on both ndea, the futnra 
Malibran or Bonconi has become readj to re- 
ceive a course of lessoos in the tolfeggi and to- 
calisfs, under the direction of a more competent 
maeatro. A j-ear or to spent In thit manner, 
-with usually one Icmod a daj, derelopei the *Mce 



and muucal alutities of the stadent sufficienlly to 
begin a sdll higher 9(ep, and to take a maeatro to 
pass irith him a repertorio of ipartUi mott adapted 
to hia atyle and qualifications, and thoee ifhich 
according to his instructor are the most useful in 
giving him an idea of the effect of his voice in 
teatro. Thit ia conlinaed, according to the stu- 
dent's means and acquirement), until he ia more 
or ten perfected in his style and manner of giv- 
ing the entire productions of the different com- 
posers of tbe modem school of Opera. 

After a month's practice in declamation, or 
fttimiea, with an efficient inaliMictor, the atudent 
findi blmself in grade to annoance bimaetf to. 
impresarioi and theatrical agents, as ready to 
make his debut; but unless he gives more than 
ordinary promise, it is very difficdt to find an 
impresario who ia witling to risk Ibe first appear- 
ance of the aspirant for mudcal honors. It ia n 
very rare that a beginner can draw as good 
houaes as an already proved orfiifa of known 
talent, that impresarios are extremely shj of 
such; it is also rare that a failore, or mere me- 
diocro succca ia not the effect of the first ap- 
pearance. Oflentimea even those of great prom- 
ise wait and search in vain, for many months, 
before finding the right kind of theatre, and the 
right opera for the best display of their vocal ac- 
qoirements. A " season " in Italy usually lasts 
aboQt two montha, and during that time never 
more than three operas are pven, and the debu- 
tant, sometimes through Ibe number and ardor 
of his immediate &iends, paaei his firvt season 
triurophanUj, and only finds when he ainga the 
second season, that the ptiblie think much leaa of 
his singing than do his friends or perbapi hunielf I 
Perhaps instead of tbe rapturoos applause be ex- 
pected, he is greeted vrilta huMS, or during his 
eavaiina, a gentle accompaniment of castanets 
may be beard in different parts of the ptatea ti 
tbe theatre (a gentie hint in Italy that dancing 
would be a much more avulable profemon than 
aingiiig), which if the person has talent, is only a 
apor to urge him on to ultimate ancccM, and to a 
rank by the aide of the first artists wboee names 
are known to tbe mu^cal worid — but which, if 
(as ia too oflen the case) the person: iacka the re- 
qniate for following the career, is very inSn- 
ential in inducing him to quit the profession and 
turn hia attention to some other branch of indus- 
try. 

A remarkable inatance <d fulore among 
artists may be cited lo tbe case of the imw cde- 



brated Barbiere-Nini, who posseaaea one of tbe 
tnoet sympathetic voices of any soprano of 'the 
present day. " Tbree separate times," I heard her 
tell the young and very successful (Principetsa) 
Piccolomni, "was I sent home by different im- 
presarios, as being unable ever to succeed in my 
career!" — On<:e at La Scala in Milan, her part 
WOE taken away from her at the prowl ^«nnW« 
(the very last rehearaal before a public perform- 
ance), and she was dismissed with all the mortifi- 
cation of failing, even before heard by the public. 
"How different" continaed ahe, "ia your career! 
From the first night soocess, and engagements at 
the beat theatres, and from your connection with 
one of tbe oldest and most renowned families io 
Italy, petted and caressed by all ! How fortune 
smiles npon yool" This Sigoore Piccolomni 
is a very beantifu) young lady about twenty 
yean of age, who two years ago made so success- 
ful a debut at the Pei^laat Florence. The 
family name is as well known in Italy as that of 
the Medicis, and ia a passport to every house 
of distinction in Europe. One of her uncles 
left her his estates with the title of " Princlpesaa," 
which she passed to her yonng brother, in order 
that the family name should be perpetuated 
through him, resolving to gun by means of her 
career a sufficient dower for herself. Another 
uncle, at tbe present time Cardinal at Rome, and 
quite a likely aspirant for the Papal chur, offered 
her about twenty thousand dollars in order to 
dissuade her from a theatrical life ; but she re- 
fused, and at her second engagement which was 
at Borne, entirely won over to her views tbe aged 
prelate, who became quite enamored by the tal- 
ent of bis young and coquettish niece. Slie baa 
rather a small voice (for Italy), but possesses in 
a great d^^ree that which Italians prize above 
'everything else in annger — antnui.' 

Harrison. 



H. Goimod'i lew Opera. 

[In our tonign glaanliiga lait wMk we copiad nithar a 
Bummary condemnatloo of La N^mit SMffbrntf. But 
since its compoiflr hu been ballad bj m btgb anthority 
u He. CHaRLET, u periukpa the moat promJiIng miulcal 
indication of tha timaa, it i) but fair to our mden to tet 
tham haar wbiit kt too says of iL Wa copy fnim tbe 
^Omvwm of Oot. 290 

Grand Opera or Paris. — We have 
and agun pointed out the imminent need 
Individoal composer in which tha mutical world 
stands at present : — and being satisfied that there 
has been no appearance in composition during tbe 
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last twenty years comparable in valae with that 
of ^f. Gounod, the production of his second opera 
has been naturally an event of more than usual 
interest to us. Yet, let it bo observed, the case is 
one of those in which failure cannot be accepted 
as decisive, — nor success as finally determining 
the forms which the genius possessed by its writer 
may ultimately take. The history of Opera is full 
of cautions in refranl to hasty conclusions. In that 
field of musical enterprise, where every good in- 
dication counts as matter for hope, partial excel- 
lence or contested popularity in the outset is no 
cause for discouragement The forgotten early 
scores of Mozart, Gluck, Cherubmi, Weber, 
Signor Rossini, and M. Meyerbeer, may be ap- 
pealed to, in proof that hardly in any case has 
stage-success or stage individuality been immedi- 
ate. " One must try several times," said Men- 
delssohn, who knew better what he was saying 
about Music than most musicians ; " when I have 
written half-a-dozen operas, I may, perhaps, 
make something good." The titles of Afitridate, 
La Caduta dei Giganti, Quinto Fahio, Silvana, 
11 Figlio per Azznrdo, Abimelecky may be ad- 
duced to silence any who may be disposed to re- 
E resent our proposition as a falsehoood put forth 
y obstinacy, or a hallucination honestly employed 
by partizansiup. 

Once more asserting that we recollect no such 
first musical drama as Sapho (the Fidelia of Beet- 
hoven excepted,) — and remindintr the reader that 
the nature of the arena in whicn the new aspi- 
rant presents himself inevitably subjects him to 
the severest comparisons, let us speak of M. Gou- 
nod's second essay at the Grand Opera. And 
first, as regards story, it is be noticed that the li- 
bretto of La Nonnp. Sanglante has gone through 
as many adventures as the heroine of one of 
Count Hamilton's fairy tales. It was written al- 
most a quarter of a century ago (subsequently, 
though, to our own " Raymond and Agnes,) m 
three acts, for Signor Rossini to set. It was re- 
jected by him, as were also rejected the libretti 
of Gustave, Za Juive^ and other French operas. 
It was afterwards lengthened, altered, and entrust- 
ed to M. Berlioz, who made considerable progress 
in its composition. Jn consequence of difierences 
betwixt the composer and the theatre, M. Berlioz 
relinquished the book some yearj ago. Subse- 
quently it was proposed to MM. Meyerbeer, Ila- 
Idvy, Fclicien David ; but these gentlemen — with 
a considerate honor, which some of our home- 
snatchers of other men's subjects would do well 
to copy — refused to interfere with a drama which 
had already occupied a brother artist. Afier 
having: slept for many years in the managerial 
portfolio, the MS. was once more taken out, a^ain 
re-touched, and placed in the hands of M. Gou- 
nod. But the title long since got abroad, and a 
fierce melo-drama, — bearing small resemblance to 
Hhe work of MM. Scibe and Germain Delavigne, 
— wafl produced by MM. Anicet Bourgeois and 
Maillan, at the Theatre Porte St Martin in 1885, 
— which melo-drama probably save the cue to 
the Italian librettist of Donizetti s Maria di Ru- 
denz. 

It would seem, then, as if the theatre had set 
store on the story of La Nonne Sanglante ; but 
whether this be the case or not, and whether this 
new-old libretto was selected by or imposed on 
M. Gounod, his good star was not in the ascend- 
ant when he consented to make it the subject of 
his second opera. The idea of a maiden who per- 
sonates a chost, in pursuance of a love adventure, 
being repmced by the Spectre itself, is picturesque 
enough af^r its kind, supposing it to flit through 
the drama like a dream, and not be made the 
point on which the action turns. We can even 
accept the incidents enhancing the awe of the first 
encounter ; which probably are among the after- 
thoughts mentioned, and have been introduced in 
compliance with the well-known managerial tac- 
tics of having some other stage-efiect outdone — 
to surpass the cloister-scene in ^ Robert" Before 
the Bleeding Kun (Mdlle. Wcrtheimber) ex- 
plains to the voung knight Rodolph (M. Guey- 
mard) into what manner of hideous contract he 
has been beguiled, she leads him into the ruined 
hall of an ancient palace. This ** gramarye" con- 
verts into a rich ancestral banquet-room, where a 



scene akin to the legend told so simply, but so 
awfully, by Scott, is enacted. The long-lost and 
the dead glide in, wearing their ancient feudal 
dresses and caparisons. They assemble at the 
board: they surround the bridegroom, who till 
then has believed that it was his living Agnes in 
disguise whom he was to meet, and has asked for 
witnesses to their secret union. In their presence, 
the Phantom reveals her real nature, and claims 
him for her spouse. This soene, though hazard- 
ous (at the Grand Opera criticised with a yawn as 
" embetant,**) is still, after its kind, admissible by 
all who admit the supernatural on the stage. But 
after this come three acts, of which the substan- 
tive incidents are a repetition of terror and ex- 
f)lanation, ending in justice to be done on the 
iving murderer of the phantom, who proves to 
be Rodolphe's own father (M. Merly.) In the 
fifth act (the worst French fifth act we recollect) 
the wicked parent aforesaid is made to throw him- 
self on the daggers of assassins in wait for his son, 
in order that no may deliver the latter from the 
spell and restore him to a living bride. The 
happiness comes too late, however, — the Nun is the 
heroine. Nor is the story only objectionable as 
dramatically oppressive : — it is full of musical 
drawbacks and difficulties. The Nun, who is 
made to sing too much, must of course have a low, 
deep voice ; owing to this the principal soprano 
Mdlle. Poinsot) is so long absented from the scene, 
that her stake in the drama is almost forgotten, — 
and, to supply a musical necessity, the part of Ur- 
bain, a sprightly pa^ (Mdlle. Marie-Dussy^ has 
been interpolated. But the boy's presence is too 
obviously an interpolation to relieve the night- 
black gloom of the legend, and to furnish the 
composer with anything like one of those drama- 
tic realities by which a musical idea is natu- 
rally suggested. 

We have dwelt on the defects of this luckless 
and impracticable story, because wo believe that 
its luguorious horror has clung to the composer 
like a shroud more closely perhaps than ne is 
aware; and in some points has prevented him 
from exhibiting as mucii advance on his former 
cfiort as midit have been expected. But there 
is no lack of admirable music in La Nonne San- 
glante , and that which is best is in a style for 
which M. Gounod's former compositions had not 
prepared us. His fantastic treatment of the great 
apparition-scene is excellent. The long sympho- 
ny which accompanies the desolate moonlit pic- 
ture of the ruin, with its wild wail of wordless 
voices borne on the wind, surpasses in dismal fan- 
cy and musical coherence Weber's music in the 
Vv olCs Glen, and Meyerbeer's resuscitation of the 
nuns in the cloisters of St Rosalie. There is 
something, too, more ghastly in the interrupted 
march accompanying the entrance of the Dead 
Witnesses than wo recollect as heretofore ex- 
pressed by orchestra. Nor is this ghastliness as- 
cribable to any singularity of instrumentation, so 
much as to the sepulchral, monotonous uncouth- 
ness of the idea. In fresh, glittering contrast to 
all this are his airs to the ballet (which occurs, by 
the way, so late in the drama as to lose half its 
value.) The music of that last pas, in G minor, 
would of itself decide our author's power to ori- 

finate, were it the solitary specimen afTorded by 
im in this opera. Besides the above, must be 
specified the stately introduction to the first act, 
in which Peter the Hermit (M. Depassio) figures ; 
the legend of the Bleeding Nun, sung by Sidllo. 
jPoinsot,— of the best halladi quality, which is af- 
terwards cleverly wrought into a duet ; and the 
tenor's grand ana in the third act, — than which 
last, whether as regards cantilena or accompani- 
ment, few movements more deliciously elegant 
have been contrived. Further, the duet betwixt 
Rodolphe and the Nun, in the third act, is vigor- 
ous in thought and effective in the grave plain- 
ness of its instrumentation. The light music 
§iven to the Page, though gay and pleasing, is less 
istinguished (to employ a favorite French epi- 
thet) The choruses and two Jinales do not equal 
in beauty and power those in the first act of 
Sapho, M. Gounod is tempted by his command 
of modulation, which he uses with felicitous ef- 
fect (as in the waltz with chorus, which opens his 
third act,) into occasional over-modulation. On 



the other hand, he seems to have made progress 
in the variety and brilliancy of his scoring. These 
are merely first impressions ; but few five-act op- 
eras have lefl on our recollection impressions so 
distinct after a first performance; and the fact 
may be accepted as a criterion of the individual- 
ity of the music of La Nonne Sanglante, 

The execution of the work is satisfactory, 
though not super-excellent The weight of the 
drama lies upon M. Gueymard, who sustains the 
burden vigorously and with care. No magic, 
however, can make this part grateful, or one gen- 
erally tempting to an operatic actor. The Ladies 
named aa having personated the real and the 
phantom Bride, and the Page, will all three rise 
in public estimation for the zeal and steadiness 
witD which they have seconded the composer. 
Regarding the immediate success of the work, — 
announced as ** decided " in every French criti- 
cism that we have seen, — it is impossible to offer 
an opinion. Since the Grand Opera has become 
an Imperial establishment, it has entered into the 
category of the " Mysteries of Paris." The dis- 
tribution of boxes, stalls, &c., &c., ** for a first 
night" has become a matter of Court favor, — dis- 
tinctly announced as such at the box-ofiice; and 
thus the temper of the audience on such an occa- 
sion can in no respect be admitted to represent 
the connoisseurship of the public. Whatever the 
fate of La Nonne Sanglante may be in the Rue 
Lepelletier, we cannot fancy that the opera will 
prove universally successful, — though, as we have 
said, neither present success nor present failure 
can be accepted as decisive of its composer's ulti- 
mate position. 



For Dwight*ft Joomal of Matio. 

Heyerbeefs "Prophet" 

Mr. Editor : — Allow me, through the medium 
of your Journal, to express %ny surprise at a por- 
tion of your Diarist's " No. II. from Abroad," in 
which he speaks with the greatest enthusiasm of 
Meyerbeer's "Prophet." Should this meet his 
eye, he will pardon me for not understanding 
how any one with his high ideas of true Aii, his 
ardent love for ^oo J music, and who is so devoted 
a disciple of the master of masters, Beethoven, 
can suflTer himself to be so dazzled by effect^ as 
to judge of the " Prophet " in the manner in 
which he does. Before I proceed, let me say 
that, according to the Diarist himself, I am capa- 
ble of passing an opinion upon this opera, for I 
" have heard it adequately given, and in a lan- 
guage which I understood," upon one of the first 
stages of Germany, second only to Paris in its' 
means of effect, both musical and scenic. But 
I must confess that my first hearing of it pleased 
me so little, that it appeared to me so much in 
the light of a noisy spectacle (for the " constant 
crash of brass," which, strange to say, was " not 
heard " by the Diarist, appeared to me to pre- 
dominate in the whole performance,) that I 
could not make up my mind to hear it again dur^ 
ing my stay in Europe. 

Your friend remarks that the music is of such 
a purely dramatic character as to appear to little 
advantage in a concert room. But is that true 
music which is dependent on stage effect for its 
beauty ? Take the Quartet or Trio from FideliOf 
the " Non mi dir^" or " Batti hatti," from Don 
Juan^ or even one of the comic arias, etc., from 
Figaro — will they not sink just as deeply into 
your heart, or give you just as much cheerful 
pleasure, if heard from beautiful voices in a 
drawing room ? In the theatre, it is true, you 
have the additional enjoyment of the dramatic 
effect — the same as afforded you by a fine trag- 
edy or good comedy — but, I say again, one should 
not be dependent on the other. There is, in- 
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deed, an exception made hy the melodrama, as 
in the grave-digging scene in Fidelio, where the 
two are so inextricably interwoven, that one 
would be nothing without the other. 

You will observe that the stand-point from 
which I view the matter lies within the precincts 
of the old school of music. I know very well 
that in what I have said above, I have the whole 
"new school" against me, of which just that 
which I there condemn, is a vital principle. I 
could defend myself, but that would carry me too 
far at present. 

As regards the plot of the opera, it is, in the 
first place, historically incorrect, and besides, 
seems to me — to use a homely phrase— very 
^ soft." This epithet also applies, in my opinion, 
to the character of John, which is psychologically 
impossible under the circumstances, and also con- 
trary to history. His love for his mother might 
indeed have been made very touching and im- 
pressive, were it not carried too far, even to 
affectation. How your correspondent can at- 
tempt to compare this weak representation of 
filial affection to Beethoven's sublime portraiture 
of connubial love, is incomprehensible to me — I 
could almost call it sacrilege. 

I would not be supposed to deny that the hand 
of the master appears in the ** Prophet," in very 
many points. The instrumentation is splendid 
(if it were only not so very noisy — I cannot for- 
get the terrible headache it gave me) ; some of 
the music, as the march, the dance, several of the 
choruses, etc., are very pleasing, though the solos 
are deficient in melody ; and there is something 
deeply impressive in the solemn *^ Ad no«, ad 
scUutarem undam" of the three Anabaptists, as it 
breaks out suddenly amid the sounds of revelry 
and joy, and, recurring ever and anon in various 
situations, forms a sort of key-note to the whole. 

Then, too, the scenic effect is unsurpassed. I 
had the good fortune to see the skating-waltz per- 
formed by many more than " six men and one 
girl," and in a masterly way, and thought the 
whole scene one of the prettiest I had ever wit- 
nessed. The betrothal scene, too, has all the 
magnificence and certain kind of sublimity of 
a very grand pageant. But all this is not the 
merit of the composer, and only reminds me of 
an anecdote which I once heard in reference to 
it When Le PropKhte had been performed a 
few times in Paris, with all the pomp and 
splendor which mind of man could conceive, 
hand of man execute, and eye of man endure, 
there appeared in the papers, making the rounds 
of them all, an imaginary bill of expenses for the 
new opera. After setting down the Prophet's 
crown and cloak, the rising sun, and the like, at 
so many hundred thousands of francs a-piece, and 
decreasing with other items in proportion, the 
prices suddenly skipped from several hundreds 
to : *' Music, etc., 2 1-2 francs I"— I thought this 
very characteristic. 

I have endeavored to criticize impartially, 
though I may not have succeeded. I do not 
judge alone however from the one performance 
of the " Prophet " which I witnessed, but have 
read, heard, and talked about it, besides, quite 
enough to form an opinion. And so far from 
thinking, with the Diarist, that Meyerbeer's op- 
eras improve in the order in which they are bom, 
I find just the ^bontrary to be the case ; at least 
with the three which I know best : the above- 
named, the HuguenotSf and Robert le Viable. 



The latter has many truly great portions which I 
think your friend would recognize, were he to 
hear it again, and forget, in a measure, the- ab- 
surd plot. 

One thing more, and I conclude. Did I not 
know that your correspondent A. W. T. and the 
Diarist were one and the same person, I never 
could have believed it possible that the eulogy of 
the ** Prophet " had been penned by the same 
individual from whose soul came that truly beau- 
tiful second letter upon the Cologne Cathedral. 
But I sincerely hope that the deep heart-chords 
which he lets resound in the latter, will, ere long, 
overpower and drown the shallow, sensuous mel- 
odies which play around the former. 

A Subscriber. ' 



Diary Abroad.— No. 3. 

Cassel.-— Oc^ 4. Last evening went to the Opera, 
—more with the hope of seeing Spohr than from any 
desire to hear Dor Unbtkamde^ groste Optr in drei Auf- 
xHgm^ tfm Ed. Biberhofer, Mutik ton J. J. Bott." The 
hope was however cat off, for Herr Bott directed the 
performance of his own music. Bott is still a young 
man, and, they say, Is a favorite pupil of Spohr, and 
that through the influence of the old violinist, his work 
was put upon the stage; and indeed on hearing it I could 
easily believe it The muse of modulation — not moder- 
ation—evidently assisted at its birth. The instrumenta- 
tion is great— in quantity. Aluiost everything is loaded, 
over-loaded, or super-over-loaded. Brass and parch- 
ment have Italian Carnival. Wilson says the whole 
thing is hung upon one little melody, and that one 
mighty commonplace ; and Wilson hits it tliere. I read 
an anecdote of Gluck the other day somewhere to this 
effect. He and another person were examining a song 
or air; it was all good save one passage, and what the 
fault here was tliey could neither of them make out 
*• Stop, let's think," says the old Bitter; "hm, hm, hm, 
I see you have been making music in this passage.'' 
M. Bott has made an immense deal of music in the 
tMuihanntt. 

Francois, exactly five years before his present appear- 
ance upon the stage, was picked up yonder near the 
mill, dying from fatigue and hunger. He was taken in 
by the miller, and {emained there afterwards as one of 
his assistants. His amiable qualities win the love of the 
miller's niece, and gain the old gentleman's esteem to 
such an extent, that, though his previous history Is a 
secret, impenetrable, yet this morning the young couple 
are to be married. Uncle Perrot begs Fran9ois to clear 
up the mystery in vain. We make the acquaintance of 
the parties as they successively appear in answer to tlie 
rooming soBg of greeting fh)m the villagers. While all 
are in the church at the wedding, a ragged straggler 
makes his appearance, acting out the last stages of 
weakness, weariness and starvation, with an amount of 
physical exertion and Herculean strength which would 
do honor to a second quality Samson. He reaches the 
spot where Franfois was found five years before, and 
there worn out nature gives way. Well he Is picked up, 
taken Into the mill and revived— I never so fully appi«- 
ciated the reviving qualities of a glass of stage wine as 
on this occasion. When Frao9ois, on his return from the 
church, sees him, the murder Is out The two aro old 
acquaintances— both are runawa3''8 from the galleys! 
Bad state of things for Fran9oIs ! Well, he tries to buy 
the stranger's silence; gives him all he has on condition 
of his leaving him In peace. But the thief skulks back 
to the mill aiterwards and steals the miller's money. 
Francois pursues him, the thief threatens to make him 
known. Francois heeds not this threat, and the thief 
shoots him in the arm. On examining the wound, im- 
agine the horror of all the brass instnin^nts in the or- 
chestra, when on the wounded arm the galley brand is 
found ! Of course here is a great scene, but finally all 
unite in trusting in the honor of the new husband. Well, 
in the end the thief is caught, and to revenge himself 
upon Fran9oi8 he declares to the brigadier of the, gent 
^armet that the said Francois is In fact Antolne Bean- 
manolr, an escaped galley slave. Bad again for Fran- 
fois and hit young wifel '* What," says the officer, 



"Antoine Beanmanotr!" And then he goes on to sa; 
that Antoine's brother is dead, and farther, that on hi 
death bed he declared himself the criminal, whose pun 
ishment Antolne had borne out of compassion totli 
wife and children of his brother, — ^and then, so fur as w 
know, "nil went merry as a marriage bell." 

This very touching drama, with i^ very probable inci 
dents, manufactured by Herr Biberhofer from an ol< 
French piny, with lots of pathos in the poetry — ^give 
our friend Bott the necessary occasions for soul-thrillinj 
music. Where the Unknown came in, dragging hi 
worn out limbs after him one by one, the music dragged 
just so heavily, and made the hearer almost as weary — i 
triumph for Mr. Bott. Wlien Fran9ois, in a whole pag 
of text, expresses his abhorrence of the thief and rour 
derer who sits there quietly asleep, in the usual ver 
comfortable position adopted upon the stage — the musl* 
is almost as abhorrent, which is triumph No. S 
When the robber is finally caught and cries to Fran9oi 
for help, we involuntarily join in the cry— triumph No 
8. And so I might go on. 

A lot of dance music came In in one place, a mos 
pleasant relief to the learned Spohrism of the othe 
strains— I say strains. During the dancing, which in th< 
text book is called a ballet, I fell Into a moralizing trail 
of thought I have seen ballet in which there was i 
soul of beauty, the very poetry of motion, the triumpi 
of pantomimic expression — but all I could see in th< 
dancing on this occasion, was, that half a dozen rathe 
clumsy girls were trying to out-do each other in las 
civious attitudes, and in standing upon one leg. So 
moralized upon the fact of so many human beings pos 
sessed of Immortal souls, devoting all the energies an< 
capacities which their Creator has given them, making I 
the great object of their lives to acquire an accomplish 
ment, in which after all every goose in yonder flocl 
can surpass them out and out I was reminded too o 
our wiggle-voiced women singers now so fashionable 
who stand like stocks upon the stage and try how Ion* 
they can hold out a note without taking breath— bu 
who are cast utterly Into the shade by every toad on< 
sees in a Spring mud-pnddle— both in the wiggle and ii 
the time they can sustain It 

Bach, Beethoven— Bott— it does not sound well. J 
plague upon your great talents and learning ! Give m( 
a spark of Genius— even though it be but such as is i 
law unto itself. Perhaps the poet Dwight— not he o 
the J:>umal of ificitc— may have shown as much talen 
and learning in his " Conquest of Canaan " as Miltoi 
himself— I never read it to see; but I reckon, in the life 
giving spirit of poetry, some twelve-line exprc<»ion o 
Longfellow or Bryant outweighs it alU So Herr Bott'i 
opera may be a bottomless pit of talent and learning an( 
Spohrism ; and yet better be the composer of Hatton' 
"Day and Night" or Southard's " No More," tlian th 
whole of it 
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From OHIOAOO, 111. 

Carl Beromann and aw old AcquAiNTANcx- 
CowcERTS— Philharmonic Society — Sinoers- 
Yearnikus for the Boston Music Hall. 

Nov. 13. — I have often thought of writing yoi 
about the musical life in our city, and have onlj 
delayed for want of matter, as Concerts and publii 
amuaements are with us by no means as frequen 
as in the good old city of Boston ,* and I must con 
fine a great part of our enjoyments to private gath 
eriogs, such as we create among ourselves ; am 
if friend Beromann, and some few musician 
whom chance has thrown among us, were no 
here, I think that music, such as you and I wan 
to hear, would be an unknown thing altogether ii 
this Western, money-making place. It is quiti 
oden, however, that Beromann and one or tw< 
others meet in my house, and, with the aid of ^^tha 
sjpUndid yeUow Grand** which you and the Bostoni 
ans who visited the Concerts last winter, will cer 
tainly recollect, go through some Trios, Sonata; 
and even Symphonies,— thinking that we must hi 
contented with the four-hand arrangements, a 
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ong as we have no orchestra to plaj eymphoniee 
or uf . 

But we, too, have a concert seaion, as well as 
'ou, and I dare say that it has fairly opened. 
)lk Bull, aided by Strakosch, Madame Mabbt- 
:ek, and Madame Patti Strakosch, has given us 
wo concerts this week, and Signora Rosa dk 
Tries is announced for the week coming. Bsaa- 
(ARir will soon give a concert, with an orchestra 
elected among the resident artists and musicians, to 
»e supported by the Philharhoric Society. 
This society is now practising under the direction 
»f Beromann, and will soon commence its series 
»f subscription concerts. I have witnessed some 
»f the rehearsals, and every thing promises fair, 
fhey are now practising **The Seasons," by 
[laydn, and will produce '* The Spring" in about 
bur weeks. The solo parts are well sustained. 
Vliss HuoonirC?) possesses a fine soprano voice, 
ind some bad habits accompanying her execution 
^ill soon disappear under Beromarn's tuition. 
The tenor is really a fine one, and considering the 
'are chance of finding only a passable solo tenor, 
he Philharmonic possesses a treasure in Mr. Sea- 
lers, who came here fVom Boston, and is no doubt 
known to some of your readers. Mr. Loxrard 
lustains the bass solos and does very well. This 
nuch of the Chicago Philharmonic ; I shall say 
nore after their appearance in public. There is 
ilso a rumor that we shall have Mr. Mason, the 
lative pianist, here ; and some people do even talk 
>f Grisi and Mario (!) We will hope for the best, 
Eind they may calculate on fine audiences. Olr 
Bull's Concerts were very well filled, and Chicago 
people seem to be very fond of musical entertain* 
ments. 

Tour paper I always read with envy ; it makes 
me feel bad to read so much about the splendid 
concerts of all your splendid societies, being aware 
of the impossibility of going to any of them. 
How comfortable I should feel in a corner of that 
big Music Hall on a Sunday evening, with the dis* 
play of the chorus and orchestra before me ! We 
really do not appreciate the good while we enjoy 
it, and I advise every one who has an opportunity 
of enjoying the advantages that a residence in 
Boston affords, to improve it by all means, for 
times may come when he will have to share my 
lot. Tours truly, h. r. 



Tram VRANKFOB,T on the MAIN. 

Beethover'8 Biooraphrr — Oratorio por Bostor 
— Wriol's *< Swiss Family." 

Oct. .20. — I have spent several hours both yester- 
day and to-day with Anton Sobirdler, the Biog- 
rapher of Bxetbovsn, a tall man, face somewhat 
marked with small pox, very erect in his carriage, 
and near upon his 60th year. Of what exceeding 
interest his conversation upon his great master 
has been, it is easy to imagine. A point or two only 
however shall I record here. 

I turned his attention to the passage in the second 
edition of his book in which the Oratorio for Bos- 
ton was spoken of, and besought an explanation. 
Mr. Bchindler replied to this eflTect : — - that some 
Boston Banking-house, whose name he did not 
know, having occasion to write to the then impor- 
tant house of Gegmiiller, Bankers in Vienna, in- 
serted in their letter an order for Beethoven to 
compose an Oratorio for some body or some socie- 
ty in that town of Boston. The passage was 
copied and sent to Beethoven. The order pleased 
him, and as he was then just ready to begin upon 
his friend Bernard's text : Der J^eg det Kreutes, 
('* The Victory of the Cross"; which he was to 
compote for the great ** Society of Friends of Mu- 
sic in the Austrian Capital," he determined at once 
that t^^ should also be sent to Boston. One thing 



that delayed him in the work was the necessity 
of having Bernard curtail his poem somewhat,— 
a second, the preparation for the grand concerts 
of 1824, and finally the whole thing was killed by 
the Galitzin afifair, his troubles with his nephew 
and his death. Must we rest satisfied with this 
meagre account f 

Is there no way of learning what Banking 
house in Boston gave the order, and at whose in- 
stance ? There could not have been many bankers, 
or men doing business in Vienna, in Boston in 1823, 
and I see little occasion for any banking transac- 
tions with Vienna at that time, except in the case 
of medical students,' who might have been study- 
ing there, and whose funds would be sent in some 
such manner. Is there no veteran physician in 
Boston who was then a student and who can give 
a clue to the said " Banking-house," which I sup- 
pose was not a Banking-house in fact, but probably 
some distinguished merchant f The aflTair is too 
creditable to Boston not to be sought out, and 
though I have tried once in the TKuucnpf, and 
once in Dwigkt''8 Journal, in vain, to get at some- 
thing. I do not despair, if others will try their 
fortune in seeking out the facts. 

Last night I was brought to the Opera by see- 
ing the name of Joseph Weiol upon the bill, and 
that too in connection with his "Swiss Fam- 
ily," which for so many years has held its place 
upon the German stage. It is a work I have long 
desired to hear, and had now for the first time an 
opportunity. Wlien the Overture began I was 
quite taken by surprise ; for, though the number 
in the orchestra was about thirty-seven, still no 
trombones or other brass instruments, save two 
horns, were there. And in fact, the drums and a 
trumpet in one, or possibly two passages, very 
lightly used, were all the mere noise of the entire 
performance. How delicious and how satisfactory 
was this music ! The prima donna, who acted 
very finely and executed exceedingly well, had 
the execrable habit of making all her tones thus 
^^^^^^^^.^.^ a smooth tone being only occasionally 
heard; in other respects I relished the perform- 
ance highly. 

It seems Count Wallstein, having fallen from a 
precipice in Switzerland, was found and saved by 
Richard Boll. The Count, in his gratitude, brings 
Richard, his wife, and daughter Emeline, with 
him to his estate in Germany and means to make 
them happy. Emeline's lover is left behind, and 
love and homesickness have disordered her mind. 
The Count has a house, garden and all that belongs 
thereto constructed precisely like that in Switzer- 
land for the Boll family; but all is of no avail ; the 
condition of Emeline leads her parents to deter- 
mine upon returning, and it is not until the lover 
has. been found and recalls her to her right mind 
by singing songs of home, that all are made happy 
away froi^ their native mountains. This seems a 
very slight subject, and so it is. But Emeline's 
home and love-sickness, the sorrow of the parents, 
the deep affection of Emeline's lover, and the grat- 
itude of the Count, all give occasion for truly beau- 
tiful expression in music. So too the folly of the 
clownish servant of the Count, Paul, who imagines 
Emeline to be in love with him, gives rise to truly 
comic scenes and two or three really droll songs. 

The drama is therefore very pleasing, and I 
must say that my tears started several times, un- 
wittingly. There is no great straining after grand 
effects. What the drama is, is also the music :— 
melodious, easily flowing, dramatic, beautiful in a 
high degree, with no straining ; no froth and fury^ 
no tearing passion to rags, no splitting of the audi- 
tor's ears. The dialogue was mostly spoken. 
When common sense begins to be followed in A- 
meriea and the people are appealed to to support 



a people's opera, I hope the " Swiss Family" will 
be made into English and become a stock piece 
with us. A. w. T. 

Vrom DBXSDSNy Got. 80. 

German Opera — Fraulein Ney— The Drama. 

We have now been four months at Dresden, and 
find it a really charming place. I have taken an 
apartment here and shall remain till Spring, when 
I shall probably turn my steps towards Florence, 
spending a month at Nuremberg and Munich on 
the way. I wish our musical friends in Boston 
could enjoy with me the opera here, the finest by 
far I have heard during this sojourn in Europe. 
We have as prima donna a certain MadUe. Nbt, 
who, when her various gifts as singer and actress 
are considered, seems fully equal to any prima 
donna I have ever seen; and when to her singing 
is added that of a capital tenor of great celebrity, 
Herr Ticbatschroe, an excellent contralto and ba* 
ritone, a glorious orchestra, a perfect chorus and 
a flufe en se^ie, both in regard to costume, scenery, 
Ice, no where exceeded, and, according to my ex- 
perience rarely equalled, you have a totd entembU 
as delightful as it is rare. I can scarcely tell the 
pleasure I have experienced in hearing some of 
the best of German operas under snch happy aus- 
pices. The repertoire of this Madlle. Ney is pome* 
thing almost fabulous; I think I do not exaggerate 
when I say she has snng twenty different operas 
since I have been here, and sometimes three dif* 
ferent ones in one week. 

And not only in opera is this theatre so perfect, 
but the dramatic representations are worthy of the 
Theatre Fran9ais ; Sbakspeare is given here in a 
style which would do Macready's heart good, audit 
is hardly needful to say that the classic drama of 
Germany here finds a most faithful interpreter. 
I go constantly to hear the plays of Goethe and 
Schiller, and find it not only a most useful exercise 
in German, but also a most agreeable recreation. 
I do not know if you are a German scholar or no, 
but I know you will feel what a rare pleasure it 
must be to see the classic drama of any language 
so beautifully acted. With us one rarely sees 
more than two or three actors at any one time 
who are above mediocrity, and the actors, as a 
class, with us, are better fitted for the plough, the 
loom, or the anvil, than to interpret the thoughts 
of great men. The theatre was a passion with me 
from a boy, but when I came to man's estate I 
soon became thoroughly disgusted both with the 
«ctors and the public taste. I therefore seem to be 
living over again earlier years in again finding so 
much pleasure in the drama, and at an age when 
the wild flights of youth Hil fancy, which lends so 
much beauty as well as interest to the theatre, 
have been sobered down to the hues of every day 
life ; and I fipd therefore the theatre a source of 
pure intellectual pleasure. s. 

f tttigjif 3ntirfial nf J&nm 

I m I 

BOSTON. NOV. 26. 1864. 

Concerts of the WeeL 

I. Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

An auspicious opening of the sixth Chamber 
Concert reason was that of Taeeday evening. 
Pleasant weather, pleasant place (Chickering's 
saloon), pleasant company, and we are happy to 
say, large, conspired with a choice programme to 
renew the pleasantest associations of the past 
We believe, too, it was the general feeling that 
oar friends exhibited decided improvement, over 
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last year, in their rendering of quartet and quin- 
tet. Mr. August Fries, in the leading violin 
part, never played to smoothly and with such 
purity of intonation. Mr. Meibel, the new 
member, makes an excellent second violin. Mr. 
WuLF Fries always plays the violoncello with 
the true feeling of an artist, absorbed in a single 
regard to the purpose of the music, and though 
physically ill throughout the evening, persevered 
devoutly and successfully in making good his part ; 
and these were duly seconded in the by no 
means least important middle parts of the har- 
mony by Messrs. Krebs and Rtan. 

This was obvious at once in the performance 
of the first piece, the second of Mozart's great 
Quartets dedicated to Haydn, that in D minor. 
Possibly there might have been a little more dis- 
tinctness in the first few bars of the Allegro 
Moderato, but presently the stream flowed clearly, 
smoothly and delightfully enough, seducing sense 
and soul with the sweet Raphael-ic charm of 
Mocart The* Andante sang upon the strings, 
as the composer may have first heard it in the 
tone-chambers of his spirit ; — a fervent, heavenly 
strain of •kindred beauty with the air : Dek vierU 
nan tardar in ** Figaro," which one who has once 
heard Jenny Lind sing it, must eyer cherish as 
the type of the purest vein of song. Thft Minu- 
etto, impetuous and in style more antique and 
fiandelian, and the Finale, in quaint minor bal- 
lad-like form, Allegretto six-eight, with its varia- 
tions, each more interesting than the last, and 
spontaneously flowing from the interest of the 
theme, also left an undisturbed impression. 

Mendelssohn's second Trio, (in G minor), has 
become a confirmed favorite among our classical 
music-lovers through the public and private per- 
fonnances of Jaell, Otto Dresel and others, and 
failed not to make its mark again in the rendering 
this time by Messrs. J. C. D. Parker and the 
brothers Fries. The young pianist seemed to 
be full of his author and his theme — in truth a 
partial and devoted Mendelssohnian, which is to 
his credit — and his fingers ably seconded his feel- 
ing of the music, giving a skilful and impresrive 
rendering. The fiuiy Scherzo especially was 
beautifully done. In some of the stronger pas- 
sages, however, of the first and last movements, 
the thread of the story in the upper part was 
sometimes lost to our ear, drowned by the loud 
accompaniment of the left hand. 

These two fine compositions of the First Part 
were grandly balanced by the concluding piece, 
the glorious Quintet of Beethoven, in €, op. 29 ; 
it was one of the best interpretations which the 
Club have ever given us of a work of Beethoven, 
and that one of his most characteristic and in- 
spired works. 

For lighter pieces we had a couple of Bomances, 
for clarinet and piano, by Bobert Schumann, 
both simple, original and poetic little thoughts, 
and well sung by Byajt's clarinet, with Parker's 
accompaniment. Also (for opening of the Second 
Part,) an Andante from a Quintet by Mozart, for 
horn, and quartet of strings, a posthumous work. 
We could not find it so interesting as what Mozart 
produced in less exceptional forms, although of 
course it could not want his characteristic grace 
andfiuency. The horn part, a pretty difiicnlt 
one, was smoothly and clearly played by Mr. Ha- 
MAjnf ; but in the nature of the case, all horn 
tones are so telling, it sounded out of propor- 
tion with the sorings. We wondered whether Mo- 



zart ever tried the experiment of adding a horn 
part to the stringed quartet more than once ; and 
even whether he did it this once in obedience to an 
instinct of his own. The posthumous chance dis- 
coveries of great men's works are frequently things 
made to order, or in momentary freaks of experi- 
menting, which they therefore showed no anxiety 
themselves to have preserved. But we speak 
only from a single hearing of one movement only 
of a work in classical form, which ought in justice 
to be heard entire. 

On the whole, we can remember not more than 
one occasion when we have received so much sat- 
isfaction from a Concert of the Quintette Club ; 
and that was when the commemoration of their 
patron sainf s birth-day gave a peculiar unity and 
charm to their programme. We congratulate the 
lovers of this select and intimate kind of musical 
reunions on the prospect of so fine a season. 



n. The Orchestral Union. 

The cold November rain did not see fit to sus- 
pend its drenching hey-day in favor of the be- 
ginning of Afternoon Concerts, no longer mis- 
called ^ rehearsab," upon Wednesday. Yet there 
were scattered through the Music Hall full twice 
as maoy people as were wont to venture out in 
such storms in " good old Germania times." It 
showed that much was known and expected of 
the material and temper of Mr. Zerrahn'b or- 
chestra ; and the first experiment was so emi- 
nently satisfactory to all present that there cannot 
be a doubt of a right full house on the first fair 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Among the thirty we recognized ten or eleven 
of the old familiar forms and faces of the Grerma- 
nians, besides several of the best resident musi- 
cians who eked out the strength of the Ger- 
mania last winter. Carl Zbrrahn's conduc- 
torship was the theme of general admiration, and 
seemed to operate electrically upon every mem- 
ber of his band, so that there was a unity, a pre- 
cision, a vitality and sympathetic accent, through 
the entire list of peformances, that reminded one 
without regret of the Germanians. For the short 
time they have been organized he has them under 
admirable control, and there was no lack of ener- 
gy or delicacy wherever and in what degree so- 
ever each was needed. He seems thoroughly to 
comprehend his task and his materials, and directs 
with equal fervor and firm self-possession. Evi- 
dently there is a good deal of the right kind of 
fire in the man. The orchestra, to be sure, is 
■nail, like the Germania, and has not a sufficient 
proportion of strings to hold in euphonious equi- 
librium the full complement of brass. This we 
felt particularly in the opening overture, Beissi- 
ger^s FdaenmUhUy which was capitally played, 
and in the resounding climaxes of Wagner's TVpin- 
k&user overture, which, though not always nice 
and pure in detail, was made about as dfective 
and imposing as a whole as we have ever heard 
it Yet the quality of the said brass was unex- 
ceptionable, — rich and musical in tone, to the de- 
gree diat the ear was not offended by its loudest 
fortisiimo ; only four first and four second vio- 
lins, and in so empty a hall too, could hardly bear 
up agvnst its overpoweringness. The religious 
thema with which the Tannhduur opens, for the 
brass and solemn, rich low reed tones, was finely 
given, and the crescendos and immense finale, 
with the persistent accompaniment of that ener- 
getic violin figure, were highly effective. 



The laughing, fairy Scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn's third Symphony was rendered with a neat- 
ness, grace and piquancy that excited the liveli- 
est approbation. The rest of the programme 
(for they have printed programmes,) was of a 
lighter cast, for we call the orchestral arrange- 
ment of Schubert's Lob der ThrHenn light, inas- 
much as it has grown hacknicd, a fate that has 
befallen a few of the songs of that great genius, 
though it can hardly be supposed possible of ma- 
ny of them. Besides, orchestral transcriptions of 
songs, however they may take for the moment, 
seldom wear well. The Waltz, by Wittmann, 
" Magic Sounds," was one of the most euphoni- 
ous and luscious of the tribe ; its blended soundfl 
melting like sweet grapes in the mouth. Mr. 
Zerrahn's ** Prairie Polka," too, was spirited 
and pretty. Meyerbeer's ** pronation Maroh " 
from the ProphAe made a noisy, JuUien-esque 
conclusion. 

Having thus successfully tried the temper of 
their steel, this little orehestra are now ready to 
open upon Symphony in public, which they will 
do next Wednesday in the ** Jupiter," or Fugue 
Symphony of Mozart, a work always populai' with 
our hdbiluis, 

ni. Mendelssohn Choral Society. 

The Concert of Saturday evening was an ex- 
act repetition ef that of the Sunday before. The 
same music was sung, and in the same excellent 
manner. And we are sorry to say that the re- 
semblance ceased not there. There was again 
the same small audience. The spell of that 
week's bleak November weather seemed not yet 
to have rolled away from tiie minds of concert- 
goers, although the streets were dry. There 
may have been a mistaken impression too that it 
was to be on Sunday. We can hardly allow our- 
selves the satisfaction of supposing that the gen- 
eral public had made up its mind so unfavorably 
about the quality of the <* Widow of Nain " as a 
composition, as to stay away on that account 
Publics are seldom so appreciating or so reason- 
ably exacting. We should have fancied Lind- 
paintner's work mere likely to be popular for 
some time, than many a better thing : for it has 
bright and and effective choruses, is richly, loudly 
instrumented, and b full of solos, duets, Sec. But 
if it was really the longing for " Elgah," and 
« St Paul," for the "Messiah," and <« Israel in 
Egypt," if it was a sense of the feebleness and 
shallowness of a Lindpaintnor in comparison, 
why — although we think the puns of three hun- 
dred people in learning a work so well, deserved 
at least rme full house — wejdiall rejoice in it as 
an encouraging omen for the musical taste in 
Boston ; for as is the demand, such must be the 
supply. Let us anticipate the prevalence of the 
highest standard in our oratorio supplies hence- 
forward. At all events, whatever may or may 
not be popular for to-day and for to-morrow, we 
will count it all gain if this lesson has been 
learned : namely, that it is not good to go out oi 
one's way for new things, simply for novelty's 
sake ; and that the oldest will still be found the 
newest until something equally inspired with 
genius shall be brought in competition with it 

We are led to these remark^ by noticing a cer- 
tain bitterness of controversy in the newspapers 
about the policy of the Society in this matter* 
One party (strangely claiming to be alone among 
the critics in its low estimation of Lindpaintner's 
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work) visits the Society with unsparing censure 
for wasting its young energies upon worthless 
Diusie, — as if nothing but the recognized best 
should ever have a hearing. Another in defence 
declares that the public crave novelties, that 
there are as great musicians now as the world 
ever had, and that it is the mission of a choral 
society to usher new and obscure oratorios into 
the world that they too may become famous as 
'' Samson " and "« Elijah " did before them ! Both 
positions arc extravagant. But the latter is posi- 
tively blind. Did Uerr Lindpaintner then re- 
qmre an American choral society to establish his 
claims to the title of genius ? His rank has long 
been settled, his " Widow of Nain " has been 
performed in Europe, and we can find no evi- 
dence that it has anywhere taken rank among 
the masterpieces of great sacred mvsic. 

But the Mendelssohn Choral Society 
have better things in store. They are rehearsing 
'^ Elijah " with great vigor, and the memory of 
last Christmas tells us what to- expect of their 
frnth-coming production of the '* llessiah." 



Musical InteUigence. 

The Handel and Hahdk Society had a promising 
rehearsal with oreheatva of " Elijah " last Sunday even- 
ing. Never was such a power of harmony packed into 
that amphitheatre Lecture Room. To-morrow night is 
the final repetiUon in the great hall, and on the Sunday 
following it will be prodaced in pabiic. — The Musical 
Education Society offer another of their feasts of 
gfood solid, satisfying music in the Meionaoo, Monday 
evening. — The Musical Fund Socijity have recon- 
sidered the matter and toiU in the course of the season 
give some cheap Afternoon Concerts ; but suffer them 
to open their season in full form first, with the '' Heroic 
Symphony," &c., on Saturday evening, Dec. 2d.— The 
Bee tells us that there is also a Native Americem uiw 
chestra organizing itseir to give afternoon coocects in 
Tremont Temple. Does " Know-Nothing^ism '* infect 
music too? — Our young fonore, Millard, announces 
an attractive Concert (see advertisement). The young 
debtUante who is to assist, Miss Emma Davis, is a pupil 
of Mme. ARNOULT^and has really a remarkable voice 
and talent. — The same young lady is to ddbut first at 
Salem, on Thanksgiving night, at the concert of Mr. B. 
I. Lang, a teacher and pianist in that city. 

The Mendelssohn Qulktettk Club are to give a 
series of private concerts in New Bradford. 



Keir Yorlc. 

Ofera. — There were no les* thm four difierent oper- 
atic performances last Monday evening. At the Acade- 
my were Grisi and Mario, &o., in the " Barber of Se« 
vllle ;" at Niblo's the new English company, with Mile. 
Nau, &c., in Anber's "Syren;" at the Broadway, the 
Louisa Pymb company, in Wallace's " Maritana;" and 
at the German Theatre, in the Bowery, " Masaniello" In 
German. There is one thing to console ns in the dis- 
tance ; we conld not have snapped at aU those baits had 
we been near. But to go back and resume the thread 
of events which, in the frequency of* newspaper reports, 
we have perhaps too much slighted in these columns: 

We left Grisi and the Academy in the full splendor of 
the purple and gold of Bossini's voluptuous Semiranude 
music, and Allegri's scenery to match. Then came Ma- 
rio's illness and a suspension of the opera, with ominous 
shakings of the head about its being again resumed. 
But Hackett, weary of his losses, wisely put the whole 
thing back into the hands of the Academy directors, 
who announced Mario's recovery and a new season to 
commence with / Plontoni on the I4th inst. But his 
physicians interposed, and two acts of / PuritatU and 
one of Semiramide were given without Mario. As an 
o£bet, the first appearance of tha old favorite Badiau, 
in one of his strongest parts,, was accepted with enthusi- 
asm. The only exception taken was in some Just cen- 
sure of the old clap-trap trick of waving American flags 
in the JJberth duet between hUa and Susini ; this was 
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happily dropped in subsequent performances. On the 

Friday following, Bossini's sparkling ^* Barber" drew a 

positively full house, which was repeated Monday night. 

Grisi as Bosina was " bewitchingly coauettish," to the 
surprise of all. Mario, as Count Almaviva, did nothm^, 
it would seem, to qualify the common criticism that his 
forte lies in ballads of the Di Pttcaior ignobilt style; the 
florid Bossini music was too much for him, nor is ho a 
comic actor. Badiali's Figaro was what it was in Bos- 
ton, the best ever witnessed on our stage (if we let his 
voice and singing outweigh the genuine buffo subtlety of 
Sanquirico) allowing of course for the over-acting 
which has become traditional in this opera upon every 
stage. Susini's Dr. Bartolo is praised, altliough, like 
many ponderous 6asfos, he is charged with singing out of 
tu*ne. Sig. Ahati's Don Basilio seems to have made a 
poor impression. On Wednesday and Friday of this 
week 1 Puritani has been repeated to full houses. Of 
the future movements of Grisi and Mario nothing has 
yet transpired, although " mere rumor*' hath it, that 
they will come to our new Boston theatre after Christ- 
mas. 

Harmokic Society.— This body, composed of some 
three hundred members, mostly amateurs and Americans, 
like our choral societies in Boston, is tho sole representa- 
tive of Oratorio music in New York, (older similar so- 
cieties having died out, and the new Mendelssohx 
Uhion, under Messn. Timm and Dr. Quinn not having 
arrived at public performance.) It has been about three 
years in existence under the training of G. F. Bristow, 
and last year produced the " Messiah" with* Julue:«'s 
orchestra. Last week they gave at the Church of the 
Divine Unity, in Broadway, Haydn's Cantata of ** The 
Seasons." The words are taken from Thompson's 
poem, only treated dramatically, and the poet's descrip- 
tive language put in the mouths of characters, viz : — 
Simon, a farmer, bass (Mr. Camoens;) Jane, his daugh- 
ter, treble, (Mrs. Stewart;) Lucas, a young country- 
man, tenor, (Mr. Johnsok;) and chorus of court peo- 
ple, hunters, &c. The Tribune says r 

Mr. Carooens rendered the bass part with much effect 
Mr. Johnson sang dramatically, and might well be on the 
stage again; he has much facility in upper notes. Mrs. 
Stewart rendered her part with grace, aelicacy and feel- 
ing; Miss Comstock. without yet mnking any claims to be 
a sofo srnfrer, and taking at a few hours^ notice the part 
of Miss Brainard, acquitted hereelf honorably. The 
voices are all fresh — they belong to young people. Nev- 
er have choruses l>een rendered by any society in this 
City with the same aplomb, and evincing, ander the di- 
rection of Mr. BriistoWy laborious study. The love duet in 
Part II F. may be particulnrfy characterized fur the effect 
it produced. The hunting chorus was splendid, and, 
encored, doubly delighted the audience. This work has 
been liberally plundered by ever^ writer of hunting music 
since. The finale to the whole is one of the finest things 
of the great man's pen. It is religious and sublime in its 
character. 

Classical.— The Philharmonic Socibtt has com- 
menced its afternoon audiennce Behenrsals, and is pre- 
paring for the fint concert. It will open , like our .Musical 
Fund, with Beethoven's Eroica. Eisfield's flrat Qnar- 
' tet Soiree was givan on Tuesday evening. A Quartet by 
Schubert, another by Haydn, and a Quintet by Beetho- 
ven were announced ; also songs By Abt and Sponholtz, 
to be sung by Mrs. Brikkerhoff. 

The Pykx and Harrison troupe have been drawing 
good houses again at the ' Broadway,' on their way from 
Philadelphia to Boston. 

The New Eholish- Opera Compakt made its firet 
appearance on Monday evening at Niblo's, in an English 
translation of Auber's Sirene. Of Mile. Nau, the prima 
donna of the troupe, (of whose American birth and sub- 
sequent education and career in Fironce we have before 
given an account,) the Courier and Enquirer says that, 
** while she lacks the beauty and the coquetry of her 
predecessor," (Mme. Tiullok,) she is "a skilful vo- 
calist, which the other was not.'' From the same cri- 
tigiM we copy further : 

The usua) orchestra of the establishment has been laigely 
reinforced, and the Instrumental portion of the performances 
was with few ezoeptlODS very creditable. We cannot say as 
much for the chorof, which was deficient in numbers, and not 
thoroughly well drilled. The opera was put upon the stage in 
a very complete manner as to dresses, scenery, and appoint- 
ments, and was in this respect highly creditable to the manaoer. 
Mile. Man, who was of course the Siren of the evening, has 
hardly a stren's voice ; but it is agreeable In quality, and bril- 
liant enough for *I1 ordinary purpoees, though enUreiy deflcleut 
in tenderness. She sings, we were glad to find, quite oorreotly 
in the Italian style, and not with the French peculiarities 
which, from her immediately antecedent associations, we liad 
been led to iter. She is most succesafal in passages of light 
and delicaie vocalisation which lie in the upper part of her 
hi^ foprano vcrfce. In these she is always satlsikctorv. Mr. 
St. Albyn, tho first tenor, has a pretty, light voice. With Mr. 
Irving, Mr. HomcastlS and Mr. Harrison, we liave a company 
whleh always will ensure a pleasant evening's entertainment 
to the lovers of English opera. 



Ahtioch College, Ohio.— A corraspondent writes 
us .* — ^ We have here a school under the management 
and presidency of Hon. Horace Mann, now numbering 
over 400 students. Last April we organized the ' Anti- 
och Musical Association,* under the guidance and man- 
agement of Mr. L. G. Fessenden, Conductor and teacher 
of music in Uie College. We now number forty singers, 
and very soon will probably have the best trained choir 
in this great Western country.' 
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CHURCH HIJSIC. 

THE NEW CARMINA SACRA 

Bjli. MASON Ahead of All ! 

nrUIIS work liaa no rival ; it contains a greater quantity of 
X excellent tunes than any other : they are all useful, pleas- 
ing, devotional ; and many are perfect specimens of grandeur, 
beantv and taste. The admirers of Mr. ZcuRaa^s mu»ic, (ana 
who does not admire it ?> will here only flod embodied a large 
collection of his most useful tunes. A sale of neazly 

400,000 copies of Carmina Sacra 

Shows its wonderfkd popularity. Published by 

Nov 18 8t RICB 4t BaSBTDAIfl.. 



NEW COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSI9. 

THE TEMPLI CARMINA: 
By GEOBOE KINGfrSLET. 

The attention of Teachers and Choirs Is called to this Ikvorito 
collection. The sale b large, and the mnsie of a superior ordsr. 
Read the following notices ; they are from high authority. 

*' One of the most complete collections of Anthems, Cliaots, 
and Psalm and Hymn Tunas estant Thq musie is devotional 
and of the highest order of composition." 

BENJ. C. CROSS, 
LeadtT of Pkiikarmonie Society, PAtZo. 

*< A valuable and delightfttl eolleetion of sacred music." 
JAMES L. ENSIGN, Broadwtg TaUmacUt N. Y. 

" It is replete with selections from the best claiKleal authoia, 
made with Mr. Kingsley 's usual good taste and discrimination." 

GILBERT COMBS, A. M., 
Principal S^ng Gardtn Instituu, PkOa. 

** In my opinion it is the best modem work extant. I eheer- 
AiUy recommend it to all genuine lovers of church music." 
0. E. TOUNG, North Pre*. Ckurth, Buffalo. 

" The most complete book of church mnsie wkh irtileh we 
are acquainted. It contains the entire Episcopal service, with 
a large variety of chants and anthema."— iV. r. Eve. Post. 

HOFKIKB, BBIDGMAN ft CO. Publiahera, 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

D7*Teachers supplied with oopies by maU on rscefot of 20 
post oflloe stamps. ^ Nov K 2fe 

KB. & HARBISON MZIaliABD, 

Begs to inlSBrm the musleai public of Boston that ha is now 
prepared to receive pupils In 

ItelUiB suid BacUala Vocalisatoift. 

Claases will be formed on the principle of the Craservatoire 
A Paris. 

Particular attention paid to English OraAorto singing, and 
those pupils who might wish it, would be Initiated Into the art 
<Mr Optra acting. 

Classes for the study of the Italiau language will also ba 
formed. 

R«ald«ao«f 6 Tjl^r Sti««t« 

Soprano Singer Wanted. 

AQUARTISITB Choir in a country town in Massachusetts 
are in want of a Soprano singer of good quality. Thtqr 
can offer but a small compensation for that senrioe, but will 
guaranty aoch a number of pupils upon the piano forte as will 
afford a reasonable support n>r any lady who is properlv quail- 
fled to teaeh. Should this notice reach the eye of any person 
who ean comply with tfie above oOUditiens, they may addresa 
W. T. Davis, Greenfield, Mass. Nov 11 8t 

A CARD. Messes. GARTNER and JUNONIOKEL are 
ready to receive applications to fhmtsh music (duos, trios, 
fto. for violin and plane) for pilvate parties. Nov 18- 

BPEOIAIi OABD. 

TO MUSIC DEALBR8 AHD TBACHfiRS. 

Tho undersfgned publishes upwards of three hundred Musi- 
cal Works, comprising Instruction Books, Primers, Catechisms,. 
Studies, Bzerelses and colleetloua of Music for the Pianoforte, 
Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Harp, Flute, Violin, Violoncello, Ao- 
coKlcon, Fife, Clarinet, Flageolet, and all brass Instruments. 
Methods for the voice, and the best works on Harmony and 
niorongfa Bass. 

Among these are Bertini's complete and abridged Ptano 
Method, Hunten's do. A.E. MUller's do. revised by J alius Knorr, 
the very best book, and admitted to be such by all the leading 
profoasorS of Mosio. Schneider's Organ School. Lablaobe's Me* 
thodfbr the Voice, CarulII, Curtls^sand Careaasi's Guitar, Rom- 
berg's VIokmceUo, Spohr*s Violin, Wragg and Berbtgaler>a 
Flute, Weber's Musical composition, popular Melodlea for 
Bands, printed on cards, Moore's Irish Melo(0es. All the popti- 
lar Operas, Oratorios and Maases. 

In addition to these books, 0. D.. also publishes over twelvn 
thouiand different pieces of Sheet Music, onbracing every pos- 
sible variety, to which new music is being added dally. 

Unusually advantageous fodllties enable the proprietor to 
fhmlsh the works of other publishers at liberal prices, and the 
attention of Music Dealers and Taachers is respectfully solicit- 
ed to many advantages to be derived by them in trade with this 
establishment. Catalogues and trade lists forwarded by mall 
on application. 

OLIVER BITSON, 115 Washington st. Boston. 
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THE QoTernmentof this Society beg to anucanee tts Seventh 
aeriM of CloBeerts, commencing about the middle of No- 
Tember, to be cootinaed once a lbrtnight| aa nearly as practi- 
eabte.- The series for the ensuing season will consist of eight 
Concerts. The subscription price for the series is fl zed at 88,50. 
The Orchestra, about fifty in number, has been carefully re- 
orsaniBed, and now numbers besides the members of the Musi- 
cal Fund society, many of the former members of the Oermanla 
Musical Society, and other resident musicians who have lately 
settled in Boston. The GoTemment will endearor to render 
these Concerts aa fkr aa possible worthy of the standard of ex- 
cellence now demanded, and expected to be acted up to, by 
any Society desirous of securing and enjoying the patronage of 
the Boston public. 

OOVERNMlBiNT.— C. C. Perkins, President : 0. V. Chickcring, 
Vice President; L Rimbaeh, Secretary; B. A. Burdltt, Treaa- 
UTer ; H. Fries, Librarian ; O. Eodms, Auditor ; I. Moorhouae, 
F. Friese, Associates — T. E. Chickering, Geo. T. Bigelow, J. P. 
Bradlce, 8. E. Guild, J. Bigelow, Tnistees. 

QCT^Subscription lists are now ready, and may be found at 
the principal Music stores. L. RIMBACH, Sxckbtaet. 

Boston, Oct. 18M. 

OLABSIOAIi TRIO 00N0EBT8. 

rpiIE subscribers propose to giro FOUR MUSICAL SOIREES 
X in the Meionaon (Tremont Temple). The programmes 
will consist of Classical Trios, Quartets, SoIoip, &e., for Piano, 
Violin and Violoncello. Further particulars hersaher. 

CARL GARTNER, VioiW. 

CARL HAUSB, PuKo-FoaTl. 
OoU UENRI JUN6NICKEL, ViOLOHOiuo. 

oahl a&BTNEn, 

TEJIOHER or MJJSIQ, 

Mkj be fbund at Richardson's Musical Exchange, every Ibra- 
Oo 14 noon between 9 and 10. 

LESBONB ON THE YIOLONOELLO. 
HENBIJUNOKICKEL 

win reoeive pupils on the Violoncello. Address Carl OftrtUfer 
Oe U . as above. 

MB. aUBTAV SREB8, 

MEMBER OF THE MBNDEU9S0HN QUINTETTE CLUB, 

Begs lea-ve to Inform the public that he is prepared to giva 

instruction on the 

FLUTE, ViOLIN AND PIANO. 

OT" Applleationa made at No. 17 Franklin Place will receive 
prompt attentiou. Oo 14 

MB. AUGXTBT FBIE8, 

Bcspeetftilly inibrms his friends and fbrmer pupils, that he 
again is prepared to receive 

ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 

to aeoompany them with the Violin in Sokatabl Duo ooHCsa- 
TAKTS, SoLOB, fcc. Applloatlona sent to 17 Franklin Place, 
will be promptly attended to. oct 14 ftn 

MI8B FANNY FBAZEB, 

Has the pleasure to inlbrm her Pupils and Friends that she 
has returned to the city, and will be prepared to resume i»- 
sferucUon in SINGING and the PIANO-FORTE, on and after 
October 1st. Communications may be left with Messrs. O. P. 
Beed fc Co. or at her residence, 
** Pavilior," Tremont Street. Sept 16 

TOniG LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

Booms In cmineetion with Mr. E. A. Beaman^s Young Ladles' 
School, No. 28 Temple Place. 

B. R« BliARCHARDa Te«oli«r. 

Also, Teaehar of Music in Mr. Adams's Toung Ladies' School, 

Central Place. 

RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed fbr aU who wish to acquire the abili- 
tv to nod music readily at sight, and is particularly adapted to 
tiie wants of those who desire to fit themselves to ree«3ve In- 
struction, from the best masters, in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Style, ibo. Commenoing with raar peimoipus and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by regular and sncceadve steps, the students 
will acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the xu- 
M BHTB of Voeal Music as will enable them to read even the 
more dilllcult CLAssiOAii oom roairiovs with ease and fluency. 

For tcrma, and other particulars, see Clroular, which may be 
had at the l*iano liooma of Messrs. G. J. Wub §( Co , No. 8 
Winter street, where, also. Mr. Blanchard may be fbund be- 
tween the hon cs of 2 and 8, P. M. , 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard will be happy to give instmetkm in 
schools and academies, If situated in the Immediate vlclnily. 

Having examined the plan of InatnMtkm adopted In the 
Toung Ladies' Vocal Musle School,we moa* eheerftilly say thai 
It meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the success whleh has heretofbre attended the Instmo- 
tions of Mr. Blanchard we ftel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the pnblio. 

Lowcu. Masov, Gso. J. Wub, F. F. Moun, 
fiM. F. Root, B. F. Baue. 

fleptao tf 

SIGirOR CORBIiI«l bea leave to announce that he 
has commenoed Morning and Afternoon Classes for the in- 



MUSICAL EDTTCATION 80CIETT. 

THE SECOND CONCERT of the SERIES WILL BE GIVEN 
JlT THE MEIONJlON, 

On Monday Evening, Noy'r 27th. 

The perfbrmances will consist of select Choruses from the 
Oratorios of the Messiah, Jephtha. and St. Paul ; Solos, Duets. 
Quartets, &c. will be Introduced between the Choruses by the 
following named members of the Society : 

Mrs. J. B. HILL, Miss DOANE, Mira BURTON, 
Miu IDE, and Mr. KREISSMANN. 

The Justly celebrated Daet, '* Happy the Man," ftom 
the Oratorio Sinai, by Neakomm, wlfl be sung by Mr. B. F. 
GILBERT and Mr. E. W. HUTOHINGS. 

A. KREISSMANN, Conductor. 

F. F MULLKR, Orgauist and Pianist. 

Tickets 25 cents each, or sis for f], to be obtained at the 
ofllce of the Secretary, 29 State rtieet, or at the door on the 
evenioff of performance. 

0;;7^Doors open at TH ] Concert to commence at IX o'clock. 

JAMES D. KENT, Sec'y. 

Mil. S. HARRISON MILLARD'S 

KUBIOAL BOIB^E 

Will take place 
AT MSSSaS. GHICKKaLI^fi-i^'S B.003I18, 

On Monday Evening, Deo. 4th9 

On which occasion he will 'be assisted by the MENDELSSOHN 
QUINTETTE CLUB, MRS. E. WENTWORTH, MISS EMMA 
DAVIS, of Lowell, and other musical talent. I'or particulars 
see Programme. 
Tickets now ready for sale at Music Stores. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

THIBTir-IVINTH TEAR. 






stmctlon of Young Indies In SOLFEGGIO, at the Rooms of the 
Messrs. Chicxbbuio, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

For the oou venlenoe of those attending sohools, the afternoon 
dsBSCT fkom 4 to 6. 

Terms, twelve doUaisfor twen^-foar lessons. 

Btgnor Corelli has.removed to No. 47 llanoock Street, where 
lieiieeforth he may be addressed ; or at the Tranont House, or 
at the Mearn. Chickering*! Boons. Sept 9 



Sabsodptba Goaoerts for S8M. 

mHE HANDEL AND HATDN SOCIETT propose to give a 

L Series of BIGHT CONCERTS, during the approaching 

Musical Season, which will include the Oratorios of Eluab, 

Ths Messiah, Moses in Egypt, Selections from Mt. Simai, 

ISKAIL IN EqTPT, ThB CEXAnOM, &0. 

These Concerts will be given at the Murie Hall, commencing 
with Eluah, as soon as practicable. The MusuB will be given 
on Christmas Eve. 

The Solos will be sustained. In part, by some of the same 
talent,whieh made the performances of the last winter so pop- 
ular, with the addition of other voices, now practicing In the 
Society's Solo Class. 

Conductor CARL ZERRAHN. 

Organist and Pianist F. F. MULLER. 

The Orchestra is composed of those members of the Germania 
Socictv who remain in boston, with some of the best resident 
Musidans. • 

Due notice will be given of the first performance. 

Tickets are now ready at the the Music Stores of Wadb, 
DrrsoN, Raso, it RioBAaDSON, at Eatib it Faiebakss', 18o 
Washington street, and at No 1 Joy's Building. 

U. L. HAZELTON, Secretary. 

Boston, October 24, 1854. 

AFTX^UrOON 00N0EBT8. 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 

AT TBI 

BOSTON KUSIO HALL. 
Every Wednf.sday, at 8 o'clock, P. M. 

And continue through the season. 

CARL ZBRRAHR Coadnotor* 

Single tickets, 26 ets : Packages of 6 tickets, fl : for sale at 
the music stores and at tba door. Nov 28 

Boston Mn&skal FEad Socioty. 

SFEOIAL NOTZOZL 

THE public and patrons of the above Society are herebv 
informed that the Subscription Tickets for the Seventh 
Series of Concerts are now ready for delivery at Uie Society's 
Room, No. 12 Tremont Street, ap stairs, opposite Reed 9t Co.*a 
Music Store, from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. every day. 
Oc 28 LOUIS RIMBACH, Seo'y. 

Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEB, 

(BASSO CANTANTB,) 
No. 18 TREMONT TEHPUB, BOSTON. 



ZMPBOVED KBLODEONS. 

THE subscriber has recently received from Mr. C. Pelonbat, 
manufiacturer of Musical Instruments, a consignment or 
his Improved MELODEONS, which are offered for nie. These 
instruments are superior in qualitv of tone and freedom «f 
aeUon to any yet oflbred to the publie, and the prieea are not 
higher than others of more ordinary quality. 

A liberal discount fh>m the retail prices will be made to 
wholesale purchasers. JOSEPH L. BATES, 

Oe28 6t laB Washington St 

OABL ZEBBAHN. 

CoBdnotor ot t1i« Haadel 4k Hstydm Bool«tjr» 

Is prepared to receive pupils on the FLUTE and PIANO- 
FORTE, and mv be addreoed at his OFFICE In S. H. Wade's 
mask store. Nor U 



MUe. OABBIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

Has the honor to announce that she has commenoed momin, 
and afternoon clas«es for the ^ 

INSTRUCTION OF TOUNO LADIES on the PIANO-FORTI 

Diiy^Terms, fifteen dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

These classes are on the same principle as those eetablisbe 
with such great success In the Conservatories of German] 
France, and England. 

For classes or private lessons apply at 66 Hancock street, o 
at Messrs. Chickering's. O 21 3m 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addmsed at th 
Wivrnaop Housr Terms :— 950 per quarter of 24 leasooi 
two a week ; 980 per quarter of 12 Icssono, one a week. 

p. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old Sout 
Church ; Organist and Pianiit of the Handel k Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &o. fro. 

Residence, No. 3 IVlnter Flacey Boaton. 

Sept 16 8m 

HEWS' PATENT 

AMERICANAOTION PIANOFORTE 

THE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous test 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who hai 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending : 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs < 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 866 Washington St,, Boston. 

WILLIAM BEBQEB, 
Pnblisfter and Importer of Music, 

No. 88 West 4th Street, Ciaciiinati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock < 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. Ne 
Music received by Steamer aa soon as published. A Uben 
discount granted to Teachers. AU orders promptly attende 
to. Maslo arranged to order. 
Dj^ Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 

FRENCH LANOUAOE. 

Mr. DBS I^AMOTVBy from Paris, begs lesre to ai 
nonnoe that he is prepared to commence a course of inetm< 
tion to pupils In classes, or private Icasons, during the ensuiu 
winter, and will be happy torooeiTe applications at 66 Ilancoc 
street. 21 8m 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

KAmrFAOTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 DITaaKlnctOB Street, Boatoa. 

PIANO FOR TES REPAIRED, TUNED, ^ TO LB\ 



No. 7 TBBMONT STREET, BOSTON, 

HAS Just received one of the choicest collections of eel 
brated Engravings of the works of the Old Masters sti 
offered for sale in this country. They were purchased in Ei 
rope duriuK the present year ; and the variety of sul^ts an 
engravers Is larger, and more desirable to select from tlum an 

{previous importation. The following are soma of tho mo 
mportant ones— of whioh there are no duplieates^ln this co 
leotion: — 

" The Marriage of Joseph and Mary ;'* painted by R^>ha« 
engraved bv Longhl ; a Tery fine old impression, with lar| 
mugin, and before the inscription on the temple. A vex^ fli 
Impression of MUller's oeleorated engraving of Raphael 




letteifl. '* The Transfiguration," painted by Raphael and ei 

Kved by Raphael Morghen. Quido*s ** Aurora." engraved fc 
ihael Morghen. **Tlie Deeoent from the Croes," br 1 
Voltera; engraved by Toechi,— fine impression with Ur| 
margin ; this is one of Tosehi^s most celebrated works. ** Ti 
Madonna delU SeodelU." engraved by Toschi after Correggfa 
and " The Madonna della Tenda," alter Raphael, br the san 
engraver,— flue Impressions in periwt condition. " The Tril 
ute Money," engraved by Steinla, after Tldan. ** Portrait < 
Raphael,'^ ^<U Fomarina^' and '* U Poesia," painted by Rapl 
ael. and engraved by Raphael Morghen.— fine imprenlons wil 
•foil margins. ** Portraits of celebrated Italians," engraved t 
Raphel Morghen. Fifteen fine impreerions of *' The Stansa < 
Raohael," engraved by Volpato and Raphael Moighen. " Tt 
Judgment of Solomon," splendidly engraved by Anderloni,- 
a superb proof, with open letters. " La Madonna del Lago, 
engmved by Longhl, after Leonardo da Tlncl, splendid In 
pressions on large paper. ** The Presentation in the Temple, 
painted by Fra Bwtolomeo and engraved bv Perfottl.— splei 
did proof, with open letters. " Triomphe of Qalal^," palnti 
by Raphikal, and engraved by Richomme,— brilliant unpre 
SKMi in perfiwt oonditkm. ** La Vierge an Polsson," engrave 
by Desnoyen, alter RaphaeL ** Madonna del Sacco," engran 
by Raphael Morghen, after Andrea del Sarto. ^ Repose," 
gem, engraved by Bervlc. A fine impression on India paper i 
the celebrated engraving by Mereuri. of Delaroche's " 8^ 
Amelia." Also, a fine proof before all letters of " The Hei 
of Columbus," engraved bv Mereuri. *' King Lear," palnt4 
by West and engraved by Saarp ; open letter proot 

Also a wry large collcetion of modem engravlngi, of Bi 
gllsh. Freneh and German publleatlona. 

All new engravings received as soon as piibUihisd. Ord« 
received for engravugs not on hand. 

No? list 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



^ 
m 



NOW READY, 
THE OBEAT WOBX OF THB TUB, 

MOORE'S 
DOmPLETE ENCirCIiOPJBBIA 



-ov- 



A woik trhleh haa oosi the indefktl|abto oompfler fiftMn 
'«an of arduoui labor, anistod by aoina of Um most dislin- 
iniahed celebritiw In tho muAleal world. Thia tplradid work, 
o iBdiapeniable not only to the proterional nraaielftD, but to 
•varj amatanr, ii MMBpriaed in one elegant royal octaro toI- 
une, of lOOi pagea, doable eolomna, and eontalna ^he Blogxsp 
thiceofnpwiidaof 

4000 MUSZOIAirei 

JomptMng tbt moet dlatingniahed Oompoaem and Perfoimen 
rho havi crtr IlTtd. 

A. fU>iiivlet« BIctlOBaTy of over 
5000 MUSICAL TERMS, 

nnth ftill deAnitkma. A Complete Hlitoiy of tlie 

SOIENOE OF MUSIC, 

rrom theearlleat tlmea to the praaent.. . . . A ftiU deaeriptlon of 

All Known Miudcal Ingtramenti, 

Pnth the d«»ca'of their inyentkni, and their Sealce. TrMtlace 
m HABMONT and THOBOUGH BASS, fto. 1^ 

A Book Intended to cover tbe wbole 
of Jllnslcal Science* 



JOHN P. JEWETT * CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July 29 BOSTON. 

SieirOR AVOIJSTO BENDBIiARI, ProtoMf of 
Mnale, firom Naplea, propoeee to teaeh SINOINQ and the 
PIANO during the oomlng f Inter, in Beaton, both by priTate 
and claaa leeaons. The latter wlU be glTen to Cboeal CLktUM^ 
on Tueaday and Friday eTeningf.f«>r whkh purpoae the Mcaera. 
Chickoring have kindly offered tbe ate of their Booma, in order 
to afford to aa many aa pondble the adrantagca of a tTStem of 
public muslealinatmction that baa been attended with great 
aueoeaa In Burope. 

AppUcatkma to be made to Sig. Auousro Bbuvilau, at the 
Winthrop Honae, or to Meaars. Chlekering h Bona, to whom. 
aa well aa to the Ibllowing gentlemen, he la politely permitted 
to 



Bar. Sam*l K. Lothrop, 
Arthur L. Payaon, Biq. 
Sept 9 



Samuel 0. Ward^JEaq. 
John S. DwightjBaq. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BXGS to annonnoe that he ia prepared to oommenee Inatmo- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing. Harmony and 
Oounterp<dnt. and will be happy to recelre appUeatlona at No. 
8 HaywMd Phee^on and after Oct 1st. 
BimiAcit— B. E. Apthorp, C. C. Perkina, J. S. Dwlghl, Baqa 
SeptaS It 

E. R. BliANCHARD. 

T1&AGniL& OV TUB TIAMO AUB B1IVQ11I& 

Beddenoe, 84 "West Cedar Street. 

S^ftnm€0, Oio. J. Wan, Mao. May 99. 

» 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TBACHEB OF music, 

965 'Waalfliftfftoit fltreety Boston* 

Oennania Serenade Band* 

rWXBM 8IBTI0B8 OF THIS ASSOCIATION ean beieevxtd 
A byapplyingto 

H. B. TILTOW, AgtfU. 
U14 tf 96 lajette Strati. 

CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUVAOTUBSIS OF 

PATENT AOTXON 
QR'AND AND SQUARE 



or BTSBT DBBGBIPnON. 



^rABEBOOmS, 



TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. * tf 



NdW BEABTt 

Third and Cheap Edition of the * 

lODEBI SCHOOL FOR THE PliHO-FOBTE, 

BY NATHAK RIOHARBaOlt. 

Inaamueh aa the demand Ibr a eheaper edition of thia In> 
atruction Book haa been ao graat, particuiariy among Teaehera, 
beads of Seminariea, fte.. the publlaher haa been Indnead to 
laaue an edition containing pieeiaely the aame matter, but 
bound in a plainer a^Ie. Tula Method ia more complete and 
ayatematio than any other publlahed in thia countiy or Burope, 
and ia now the eheapeat It ia recommended by all the firat 
Teaehera, aa being the reiy beat. 

Price, in plain binding^ 18,00 

In the original a^le, ftdrgnt f4,D0 
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A Knnoal Career in Italj. No. XL 
Signora Bardierk-Nini la u ugly in her per- 
•ontl appearance ai her vwue ia now wonderful 
and delicious ; and this fact weighed much in her 
first fallurea, for one can much more casil}' pardon 
bultj vocalization and a bad method of singing 
in a well formed peraon with a pretty face, than 
be ovei^lenient to one abeolutelj horrible in face 
and person. In lislening to her now, one forgets, 
after a few moment*, her deformities and thinks 
on!}' with rapturous delight of her delicious quali- 
ty of voice and the anima which she infuses into 
ber muuc, — coming as il does from one of the 



best of hearts, i( not from one of the prettiest 
formed mouths. In peraonal appearance she hss 
been rivalled only by the celebrated contralto of 
olden time*, la Pisaroni, who was obliged, it is 
Mid, to wear a mask.al the first d^but, in order to 
obtain a hearing from her audience. 

Taccbinardi, (whoiastilUivingin Florence,) 
the great Tenor and the father of Mme. FsR' 
aiANl, was remarkable far his shortness of stat- 
ure. He is only four feel three inches in height. 
At his first appearance in Bome be was greeted 
with shouts of laughter and a storm of hisses on 
account of his ridiculous figure ; but quietly ad- 
vancing to the foot-ligbtt, he sard: " Gentlemen, 
I have come here to be heard and not to show 
my figure ; and if you will have the patience to 
hear me, and iben judge, I will abide your de- 
cision." He had only sung a few ban of recita- 
tive, when thefeelingfor him was entirely changed, 
and bis success was so great that during five years 
in succession he held the first rank in the same 
theatre, uniil Napoleon I. called him to Paris to 
take the entire cbai^ of the musical perform- 
ances before the Court. 

But to r«tum to the life of Fartitla. After 
having finished one or two seasons, be finds him- 
self a ipaiio, or without an engagement, and il is 
then his chief business to keep himtelf informed 
of theatres, impreaarios, and theatrical agents. 
Among the crowds of artists of his grade and ex- 
perience there is, of course, mach envy, jealousy 
and intrigue, and it ii not enough to have the 
talent, but it is necessary to know bow to employ 
it in order to have a successful career. After a 
regular routine of hopes, promises from agents, 
and disappointments, he obtains an engagement, 
— perhaps for sonie small city where be is entirely 
unknown. Arming hitnself with letters of intro- 
duction to the most influential people of the 
place, and pas^ng through the operas destined for 
him with the best teacher to be found, he pro- 
ceeds to the new sphere of his fulnre saccesaes or 
fvluree, as it may be. 

He immediately introduces himself to the man- 
ager as the person engaged by his agent for such 
and such parts, — say, for instance : Jl primo le- 
nore (uiolutn, — and takes bis lodgings, ready to 
commence the tehearsats whenever the impresa- 
rio may call him. If the prima donna has alrea- 
dy arrived in town, be colls npon ber at once to 
pay his compliments and from curiosity to see with 
whom be is to be (in opera) desperately in love, 
and for whom he is ready to kill himsell' four or 



five nights in each week for two months. Things 
for the first two or three days go very pleasantly, 
as the parties are as yet unacquainted with each 
other, and compliments are bandied on rather tide 
wilh great profuseness ; and it is only towards the 
end OS the season thai, rendered mutually jealous 
of each other's applause, contentions take place, 
and open warfare is declared on both sides. It is 
not at alt an uncommon thing for the tenor to 
hire people to bosh up applause for the prima 
donna, or when called out after a seemingly moat 
loving duo, to receive with great joy the exclama- 
tions of his minions, — "Bravo, bravo," instead 
of bravi, bravi." 

When the company have all arrived, the firat 
piano-forte rehearsal of the solos and concerted 
pieces is called. This rehearsal timally occupies 
from 10 A. M. to I or 2 P. M., and at last the 
concerfuto declares every thing ready for a re- 
hearsal " in orohestra." At about seven o'clock 
all are assembled in the theatre ; the few lights 
upon the winga, in the orchestra, and on the table 
of the prompter (placed in the front of the sti^e) 
rendering Ibe dat^nesf of the empty theatre 

The chorus are nsually walking about among 
the «ide-4cenes or on the back parts of the stage; 
a row of chairs for the accommodation of the solo 
performers is placed near the prompter. After 
several trials of the overture by the orchestra, 
whose parts are seldom copied right, the leader 
passes, with another prova, to the opening cava- 
tina of the tenore. 

The prelude begins. The Tenore ctmies forward 
to the foot-lights, yielding his acknowledged right 
to pay his addressee to the Prima Donna to ano- 
ther aspirant for her good graces — it may be to 
some young village lien, who hopes to pass as the 
most favored of her admirers, — and who tells her 
the immense infiueace he has in the place, and 
that she need not doubt her entire success, as it 
depends entirely on him, and he has already 
paved tbe way Ufa most enthusiastic reception on 
her firet appearance. The Tenore begins a mtzza 
iwce, and sings only his fiivorite mbrceau in full 
voice at the fint rehearsal, in order to make a fa- 
vorable impression on the memben of the orche*- 
tra, well knowing that their oiHoion upon the 
eager oatndera goes a great way ; then the chorus 
is called together and a iwocerted piece tried 
several times, each time correcting something 
either for the orchestral parts or the prompter 
(who, by the bye, has almost as important a part 
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to perform as the leader of the orchestra, as every 
ivord in the opera is p[ircn to the singers and one 
phrase given out of time may upset every thing.) 
Then comes the Prima Donna who does as the 
Tenore has done, and the first prova usually fin- 
ishes with the 1st October. 

The instant the director of the orchestra has 
declared the rehearsal for the evening finished, 
up jump the orchestra all eager to be liberated 
from rehearsing, and longing for the ca/e\ to 
which they immediately adjourn, ordering a two 
quattrine (less than 1-2 a cent) cigar, which is 
preferred in that climate to the best Havana, and 
a poncinoy which consists of a small tumbler of 
hot water, with two or three spoonsful of rum and 
brandy in it. Every thing is there discussed for 
the space of an hour or so, excepting politics, 
which they have been taught by severe lessons to 
let alone ! 

In about fifteen day?, afler much getting hoarse 
every evening on the part of the director of the 
orchestra, every thing is ready. The Tenore and 
Prima Donna have their songs transposed higher 
or lower, as the case may be, and the little caden- 
zas, holds, pauses, etc., are all agreed upon to the 
mutual satisfaction of all pai*ties. Then comes 
the prova generate, or last rehearsal, to which the 
subscribers for the season are entitled to admission, 
and where every thing is gone through with act- 
ing, and all as if a public performance, with the 
exception that the costumes are not donned until 
the first night of the opera. During the day of 
the first performance no rehearsal is held, but 
each singer puts himself in train for the evening, 
and a rigid diet is observed in order to be fresh 
and in voice. Fraschini, the great tenore di 
forza, with a volume of voice which one would 
think could never be diminished by the minor de- 
tails of life, never after dinner speaks or con- 
verses more than is absolutely necessar}' until he 
goes in scena in the evening. La Barbirri- 
NiNi dines at 8, and goes regularly to bed, with- 
out however sleeping (as sleep in the day time is 
very injurious to the voice,) until the time arrives 
for her to dress for her part. At least an hour 
before the time appointed for the commencement 
of the opera, the singers are all present at the 
theatre in order to dress and arrange nicely the 
rouge et blaue, which is necessary to obviate the 
glare of the foot-lights. Eyes are made larger 
or longer, as may be required, and a young basso 
projondo of twenty-five will in the course of an 
hour transform himself, by means of wig and false 
wrinkles, into an old father of sixty. 

As the opera goes through, the merits and de- 
merits of each singer are duly discussed, and the 
Prima Donna or the Tenore soon knows who is 
the public's favorite; for in Italy the public's 
opinion, either one way or tlie other, after each 
Bong, duo and chorus is expressed : and the Ital- 
ian lets off at the opera that steam of enthusiasm 
which in America finds vent in torch-light proces- 
sions and politics generally. ]Not having steam- 
boat and railway accidents to horrify the public 
mind, they enter much more deeply into the situ- 
ation and feelings of the hapless victim of a rash- 
ly made promise, like Ernani and others. Once 
at Portoferraio, a small place, the audience in- 
ustcd, en masse, that it was too cruel that Ernani 
should be forced by Silva to kill himself in that 
happy DAoment of love I and the whole plot of 
the well known opera was changed to the cry of 
Viva Ernani I Muori Silva I And the audience 



separated with a most gratified consciousness 
of having been the means of ensuring the hap- 
piness of the two lovers, and the death of the 
cruel, hated Don Silva. 

At the end of the opera faces are washed with 
cold cream, and the operatic dresses hastily laid 
aside by the hungry performers, who invariably 
have awaiting them at home a hearty supper of 
maccaroni, etc. 

As soon as the opera is fairly under way for the 
public, rehearsals in the morning are again called 
for the second opera, and the same routine gone 
through with as before. The season closed, each 
singer returns to his head-quarters, Florence, Mi- 
lan, or Naples, and announces himself to the 
agents as disponibile for another season, recount- 
ing to his friends and every body his successes, 
and never his failures. Harrison. 



A Native American. — Americans are an 
independent, self-reliant people, fond of judging 
for tncmselves. There is no doubt of this. \Ve 
had an instance of it yesterday. A gentleman, 
evidently from the rural districts, uncontaminated 
by the vicious refinements of a large city, called at 
the establishment of Mason Brothers, and in- 
quired for " The New Singin' Book, the Hallelu- 
jah," giving they in the last syllable its fall sound. 
** I hearn tell it's considerable good, but I'm in the 
habit of judgin' for myself, I am." The book was 
presented. Our friend in the felt hat and home- 
spun looked at it carefully on one side, then on 
the other ; then on each end and each side. At 
last, with due deliberation, he opened it, and read 
the title-page. Next he turned to the record of 
copyright entry, and read that. So he went on 
page by page, through the elements. He was 
evidently about to examine the work for himself. 
Through the elements he went paragraph by par- 
agraph. An hour passed. The clerk had long 
since turned to other employment, but still the 
same deliberate turning of the leaves. At last our 
friend reached the music. Here he laid the 
book carefully down upon a pile of paper, keep- 
ing it open by the aid of other books placed on 
each end. Diving an arm into one of his capa- 
cious pockets, he drew therefrom an instrument 
of music, even a veritable fi/e. After a careful 
adjustment of its parts, he applied it to his lips, 
and commenced playing the air of the first tune ; 
this finished he went to the second ; then to the 
third, the fourth, the fifth, and so on in regular 
succession. It is true our friend had not yet ar- 
rived at great skill on his favorite instrument. He 
did not always (we might perhaps say often) pro- 
duce the right tones, and quite frequently he was 
oblivious of titne. Nevertheless the intent was 
there, and certainly, according to his ability, he 
was faithful. No tune and no part of any tune 
was omitted. Hours rolled on. Customers came 
and went. Boxes of books were packed and sent 
off. Yet amid the clatter of hammers, the calls of 
clerks and porters, and the rolling of carriages in 
the street, still that fife held on its way *^ toot, toot, 
toot-ti toot, toot too-o-o." The clerks went to din- 
ner and returned. The fifer was still there ; eve- 
ning approached, and yet he went not. At last 
the hour for closing arrived. The clerks were too 
well-bred to show any signs of mirth, but broad 
grins in sly corners, and behind piles of books, 

fave some vent to their feelings. At last one ad- 
ressed him. **We wish to close for the night 
now, sir." ^* Oh 1 ye do, do ye !" was the response. 
** Wall, I'm in the habit of judgin' things for my- 
self, and I don't like to make up my mind too sud- 
den. Ye see I can't tell about a singin' book 
without tryin' all the parts. I aint quite 
through the trebles yet, but I'll call ag'i 
morning and go through the other parts." 

We like perseverance, we like an independent 
judgment, but that fife was not to be borne an- 
other day. An expedient occurred. A book was 
presented^ and our friend left with many thanks, 
and the promise that when he had thoroughly ex- 
amined it, we should have his written opinion. 

N. Y. Mm. Gaxttu. 
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From BBBIiIN, TSTov. 4. 

HUSIO AHD HiSSIORS— OftKAT COIXBCnOV I* TBI ROTAl Ij- 
BBART— IXPOftTANOB Off MUSICAL LlBlUBIIS. 

I think often, and never without gratitude and 
a strong feeling of pleasure of what a gentleman 
in America said to me a few months' since, and 
which was to this effect — I do not pretend to give 
his words, but the thought is all that is impor- 
tant: — 

" Music is a sacred thing, and its universal cul- 
tivation, until it permeates with itt refining in« 
fiuences all classes of society, is to be one of the 
great means of elevating man. Now there are 
enough rich and benevolent men already to sup- 
port the various societies for the spread of the 
gospel and the amelioration of the condition of 
mankind; or if not enough, still they are numer- 
ous, and. the number is constantly increasing. 
Without neglecting therefore to give my mite 
where duty calls, I think I am performing a 
duty in making the principal object of anything I 
can do in the way of " casting bread upon the 
waters,'' that of advancing the cause of true 
music. Mr. A. and B. may well send young C. 
and D. to the seminary to fit them for preaching 
the gospel; if I can help £. and F. to that 
knowledge of music which shall hereafter redound 
to God's praise in the Sanctuary, I see not why 
this is not as good a use of a few dollars as my 
neighbor makes." 
I have felt an affection for that man ever since. 
My good aunt gives of all her living her two 
mites annually to be divided among the societies : 
1st. For the distribution of religious books among 
people who cannot read ; 2d. For the Dickens 
Association for supplying destitute infant negroes 
in the West Ilidies with red flannel shirts ; 3d. 
For the confusion of all useless knowledge among 
the New York hodmen ; 4th. For a due supply o/ 
musketo nets to the Esquimaux missionaries ; and 
5th. For the gratuitous circulation of the Assem- 
bly's Catechism in English among papist children 
at Rome. Now when I go to church with the 
excellent lady in question and see this money, in 
obedience to some very loud call from the pulpit, 
drop into the box, and immediately after hear, in 
the performance of the choir, a very substantial 
reason why the young people have so fallen off in 
their attendance upon stated worship, I am much 
tempted to remonstrate with her for not finding 
the waters upon which to cast her bread much 
nearer home. Those — and their name is legion — 
who have never heard Music in the church, know 
nothing or its effects. They are apt to think that 
hearing good music in a church is like attending a 
concert. Why, my dear Madam, this is only the 
case while it is novel. You, good old Calvinist 
Congregationalist that you are, do you not remem- 
ber that time when you first attended the Episco- 
pal church, and how you were struck by the nov- 
elties of the worship ? And how after a few Sab- 
baths you had to confess that it was very solemn ? 
So with good music. I went a few weeks since 
to hear the singing in a cathedral, and I forgot all 
about it, while I listened, so great was its influ- 
ence upon my feelings. I was for the time being 
almost a Catholic. Here in Berlin too the Dom 
Choir of men and boys appeal to my feelings in 
the psalm they sing, whether to music of Klein, 
or Mendelssohn or Neithardt, or whoever it be, 
or whether it be joyous or sad ; it puts me into 
such a frame of mind, that there is no knowing 
what effect Mr. B.'s preaching at such a moment 
might have upon me, if he were only here to 
preach. The art— the concertizing— is forgotten. 
So, on the whole, I think my aunt's two mites 
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might B8 well be given to some musical missionary 
as to Mr. Smith up among the Esquimaux, even 
judging from her own stand-point. 

I hardly see how I can modulate back into the 
topic upon which I intended to write when I 
dated this sheet half an hour ago. It certainly 
seems rather a striking example of the enharmonic 
transition, to turn abruptly from a country choir 
at home, to the Royal Library here in Berlin. S. 
W. Dehn, formerly professor of Music in the 
noble University here, is the Librarian ot the 
musical department — Marx having taken his place 
in the professor's chair. Of course you think he 
cannot have a very laborious post, having only the 
musical works to attend to. Stop in and take a 
look. See those rows of shelves extending up to 
the lofty ceiling. Well, look at the backs of the 
books and you will see little else than the titles of 
operas. All the operas you ever heard of are 
there, and thousands of which you never heard. 
In another place are the theoretical works, from 
away beyond the invention of printing down to 
the last edition of Mabx. Another department 
contains the history and biography. In those 
cases are treasures of various kinds. In that one 
you will find autograph works of Handsi., Haydn, 
Bacb, Beetuovbr, Mozart, Cherubini, &c. In 
that one is a beautiful copy of an English edition 
of Handsl, and if you peep through the glass door 
under the volumes of Handel, on the shelf below, 
you will see a lot of tin instruments — they are 
the ear-trumpets which Maelzel made for Beet- 
hoven! This pile of dirty looking little manu- 
script books, which I am trying to make out, and 
find a hard matter, written thirty years since with 
lead pencil, in all sorts of chirography, and that 
too in German letters and language, contain what 
people had to write to Beethoven after he was too 
deaf to hear them speak. 

" Professor Dehn, how large is your depart- 
ment?" 

*' it has about 50,000 numbers.*' 

People go out to Cambridge to see the great 
library there — which may now contain 60,000 
volumes! And yet in music alone this library's 
catalogue numbers some 50,000! How I wish 
that some of our red-flannel benevolence could be 
turned into a musical channel ! If anything be 
absolutely necessary for the further elevation of 
music among us, which we have not yet, and have 
no prospect of, it is Books, Books, Books; and 
what is more, it is just that class of books which 
men do not want in their own libraries. We want 
all those dull, tedious, good for nothing things which 
nobody reads. We do not want Scott's novels in 
Harvard College Library; nor Cooper nor Irving ; 
but many a book which does not come from the 
shelf over once a year is invaluable. Among the 
invaluables for a musical library are sets of musi- 
cal periodicals. You or I do not want them in 
our room if there is a public place for them, 
but we want to consult them at times, and gradu- 
ally get out the essence of them for our friends. 
If our friends would furnish us with them, I think 
they might be sure of being repaid in the end. 

During my recent trip in West Germany, I have 
carefully examined the antiquarian catalogues of 
the principal booksellers with a view to their mu- 
sical works for sale. I have been utterly surprised 
to find how few are the works upon musical topics, 
other than theoretical, and how difficult it is to 
collect complete sets of the more valuable periodi- 
cals, among these second hand-dealers. 

In Mayence I went into the store of Schott 
Sons, to make inquiry in relation to the Caeilia^ 
a musical journal long since defunct, formerly 
edited by Gottfbibd WsBEB'^he of the " Theory 
of Musical Composition "'— « work of high historic 
and critical yaltie on certain points. I went in, 



and two or three clerks all looked up as if anxious 
to do great things with probably the only customer 
they had had that morning — it is a publishing 
house mainly, and does but little sixpenny trading 
apparently. 

" Would it be possible to get a complete set of 
the Caciliat and if so, at what price ?" 

(After some talk with one another^ ** I think we 
can make out a set," says one. 

" At what price ? " 

Here a member of the firm thought fit to put in 
his word, and said : 

" The original price, of course." 

I looked at him, and he returned the look. I 
exclaimed aloud in good German, "So!" and to 
myself, " right about face ! forward, march ! — and 
have seen nothing of Schott Sons, since I shot 
madly from their doors. 

Still by watching opportunities it is not difficult 
to collect, if one is on the spot. For instance, I 
heard a few weeks since of a collection, which 
would be worth seeing if one came within reason- 
able distance of it. This is a collection of all the 
works of several of the great composers in score, 
made by a person with whom this Happened to be 
a hobby-horse, and who has gone on spending 
hundreds upon hundreds of thalers to make it com- 
plete, and who now is in a position which forces 
him to think of parting with it for what it will 
bring. Another person here in Berlin has given 
up a place which he has long filled, and is under 
the necessity .of reducing bis library. Well, what 
shall he cull out? He wants bis philological 
works of all kinds, and on the whole he thinks 
best to sell ofi* his large musical collection. I have 
not seen him, but his wife let me have a glance at 
the room full of books of all kinds, and the piles 
of Mutikalitche Zeitungen^ which turned their 
friendly faces up to me, made me quite woe-be- 
gone to think that they are all to be scattered 
about among antiquarians, and very likely sold by 
the pound for wrapping paper ! 

I notice a great fuss in some papers which have 
come to us from New York and Boston, over Mr. 
Albrecht's collection of a few hundred volumes. 
If the various music societies of Boston would 
give the proceeds of a few concerts for the pur- 
pose, a collection of German, French, Italian, and 
English books on Music might easily be made, 
which would be worth having — at least for a poor 
fellow trying to write a biography — say of Sali- 
ERi or old ToxAscHEci^ In the* course of my 
reading I have found unnumbered allusions to 
Mattheson's Vollkommene Orchettra or KapeU' 
meister (the exact title escapes me), and had con- 
sequently a great desire to see it ; inquiring one 
day of an antiquarian what he had for musical 
works, among other things he produced a fine old 
folio about a hundred years old — and there was 
my book. His price was about two dollars of our 
money. 

There are differences of opinion upon all points; 
but that a collection of scores, operatic, sympho- 
nic, oratorio, of the great composers, indeed of 
their entire works so far as possible, together with 
worka which furnish the materials of history and 
biography, which should be accessible however 
only for consultation and for copying would be of 
the highest advantage, is an exceptional point up- 
on which there can be no difference. Suppose a 
new choral society wants the orchestral parts to 
** Elijah " — go to the library and copy them ; or 
somebody recommends a certain symphony of 
Haydn to the Musical Fund — go to the library 
and get a copy ot it. You and I want to refer to 
some contemporary accounts of the Rossini fury 
in Europe thirty years since. We go'to the libra- 
ry, and open the Zeitungtn of Vienna, Paris and 
London. Somebody undertakes to palm off upon 



the community what he calls the Miserere of Ai<- 
LEGRi— but which is really but a miserable Alle- 
gro. One of us recollects it as being in one of 
Burney's publications, another turns at once to 
the Harmonicon^ and a third can show it you in 
the Berliner Zeitung. Another comes across some 
half forgotten name in music, say Reichakdt, or 
Storage — he goes to the library and satisfies his 
curiosity. And so on. 

Once, he that could spell out a chapter in the 
Bible was a wondrous man ; and it is still the case 
that any one among us who has had the opportuni- 
ties afforded by a good musical library, may have 
precious little well grounded historical knowledge 
and yet cut a mighty figure. Next to the pleasures 
of acquiring and imparting knowledge is that of ex- 
posing boastful ignorance. for a library in Bos- 
ton and New York, sufficiently extertsive to enable 
one to expose all quackery ! 

Who will cast his bread upon the musical waters 
in faith that after many days he will find it? I 
know of one gentleman, who is really making a fine 
collection ; but one collection is not enough for a 
country like ours. I despair of any of our colleges 
doing anything in this line. I despair of even see- 
ing any musical books of special value in any of 
our libraries. It follows therefore that a separate, 
distinct collection must be made, if we are to have 
one at all. 

Mr. B., I pray you, do not give $500 to the Red 
Flannel Shirt Society this coming year, but rejoice 
the hearts of a small host of good fellows, who have 
more music than money, and more time than tin, 
and who would rise up and call him blessed that 
shall enable them to study at the fountains of musi- 
cal knowledge. 

There goes the watchman blowing his whistle 
tlirce times in token of midnight ' 

So good night A. W. T. 



Diary Abroad.— No. 4. 

BcRLiw, Oct. 7.' Last evening 1 heard Fiddio once 
more, and with, I believe, precisely the same cast it had 
four years ago. Frau Koster as Fidelio, Mantius aa 
Florestan, &c. If my fair friend do not err, I must heai 
it with JoHAHN A Waoitek as Fidftlio, in order to fullji 
appreciate its greatness. I do not know. With Koster 
though 1 knew all would turn oat well, though I knew it 
was the mere show of the stage, that the starving man 
bad probably just come from a good dinner, and thoagli 
I determined to watch the music critically all the waji 
through, and not be guilty of the folly of breaking mj 
heart over fictitious woes, moreover in spite of past de^ 
termination to mark the wretched manner in which Bee- 
thoven composed for voices(!) and save all my applause 
for "Romeo and Juliet*' to-morrow evening; in spite of all 
when the canon just st the commencement of the open 
began: Mir Ut *« 90 wunderbar, I shut my book anc 
away went all my good intentions to serve as pavinc 
stones—you no where. Without thinking upon the mu- 
sic, it sunk down into the very fountains <^ feeling ; anc 
emotion followed emotion at fhe beck of the magica 
word of the composer. 

Beethoven knew nothing of stage effect, says X ; Beet 
hoven knew nothing al>out writing for the voice, says Y 
Beethoren was a great harmonist, violating all laws 
and being a law unto himself, and had no flow of melody 
.says Z. Now X was a composer, Y has spent mon 
years abroad than I ever did, and Z writes criticisms fu: 
the newspapers, and they must know. What an im 
mense giant in music must he have t>een,— -what an orer 
whelming power of musical ezpresaion must he hav4 
had, when by such bad music as that to FideKo an audi 
ence fbr two and a half hours were held still as tfa< 
grave, so that the lightest tones from orchestra and wtagi 
were heard distinctly through all that vast opera house 
A certain William Shakspeare was proved over and ove 
again to know nothing about writing for the stage, an< 
that too by the greatest men in French literature, bu 
some how or other strong men must wipe their eye 
when his plays are given. 1 guess, on the whole, bette 
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« a BeethoTea than a Bellini, or even Dontsetti,— 
hough they ondentood writing for the voice. 

Once more, a few words on the old topic. I never de- 
lied to the favorite Italian composers genius and talent, 
, fine knowledge of atage effect, and a natural Aind of 
aelodj. I like to hear their operas ; Rossini ii a favof- 
te with roe, and his ** Moses," (as an oratorio, not on the 
tage,) ia one of the great worka in my estimation. The 
^ocal concerted piecea of Donisetti and of Verdi are 
iften Qnaaq>as8able,the Carta Magna finale in " Emani" 
or inatance. That these men may understand writing for 
he voice so as to show off the singer better than the 
;reat Germans, may all be very true, but what right have 
k, B and C, who never heard any of the great Ger- 
nan worka given properly, to say ao. Music is the lan- 
^age of the emotions. If u composer expresses grander 
md deeper emotions than hta rival, and so expresses 
hem as to produce a greater effect upon the audience, 
B he not a greater man 7 And that too, though hia rival 
nay anderatand the technical better than he t The 
Italian operas, so far as we have heard them in New 
Fork and Boston, have been little more than media for a 
ew singers to show themselves off. As to speaking of 
he production of any work of the kind in the matters of 
icenery and orchestra, the idea is ridiculous. Now with 
Der FreytekUtx or FideUa, * Don Juan' and the ' Magic 
Flute,' the ' Prophet,' or ' HuguenoU,* to give them with- 
rat proper ehoras and orchestra, is giving the auditors 
lo chance to form any correct judgment of their merits ; 
ind he who has only heard them in Howard Athenaeum 
^hion is very excusable if he thinks a piece Itke 
Emani far auperior. He may think so, but has he any 
right to pretend to a correct judgment on the matter t 
But, aaya one, if we like them, why not let ns like themt 
Simply because there is nothing in the way of having the 
beat if the public will only will it, and that best consists 
in a higher plessure tbsn the mere enjoyment of a few 
longs and concerted pieces to which thus far our <^ra- 
tic pleasure has been confined. To the three things 
Hrhioh were too wonderful for Solomon, yea, the four 
Hrhich be knew not, I would add as being utterly unex- 
plainable, that people so well acquainted with orchestral 
ind choral mnalc and its effects as the Boetoaiana ahould 
Im unable to see thst the proper combinatitMi of orcheatra, 
Bhoms and soloists only can give any high degree of 
(»perati€ perfection, and that they can hardly be said to 
bave heard opera, whose experience is confined to hear- 
ing pieces produced— never entire— with half a doien 
itriof instruments to offset the foil brass band and a cho- 
rus of fourteen voices all told! These light Italian 
pieces are just the things for such performances. Nobo- 
dy ever thinks of listening either to the orchestra or eho- 
ras, and there is much " real pretty singing" in them. 
The ' Daughter of the Regiment' was about as good 
at the Howard Athenaum, or as I heard it the other 
night at Bonn, as here at the Royal Opera with its mag- 
nificent orchestra of over 60 persons, and its chorus of 
GO to 80. But ' Don Juan,' as I once saw itat the Odeoa, 
with its splendid orchestration almost all lost— oh, that 
was too bad! 

I remember some years since I was rambling about 
beautiful, old, magnificent Antwerp, one of the most in- 
teresting cities on the continent, to me one of the three 
most interesting, when the atmosphere was suddenly 
filled with music indsscribably delicious. So strange too ! 
I stopped, and after a time found thst it was fW>m Uie 
ninety-nine bells away np there in that meet beautiful 
of towers, that this music came floating down over stee- 
ples and rooA into the streets and courts for below. 
And so for a few minutes these delicious tones entranced 
and enraptured me. Then it oeased, and the mighty 
voice of the immense bell, which was elevated to it| 
place more than three hundred years ago in the presence 
of the Emperor Charles V. and I know not what kings 
and princes, announced in ponderous tones the lapse of 
time. 

So. formeriy, when sll the fine orators and rhetoricians ' 
had spoken, Daniel Webster used to rise, and, in plain, 
unvarnished terms, despising the mere technics of the 
schools, give utterance to his big thoughts. He toos the 
great man ! Yet how many there were who " understood 
the voice" better, who could captivste an audience for 
more than he! So one of BeethovenV ponderous 
thoughts outweighs a whole opera of a eommon man. 
Hear Fiddio property given, and then reflect that it 



his first attempt! Hear the closing choms of his " Mount 
of Olives," and reflect that this rival of the greatest ef-* 
forts of Handel's matured years, was the first attempt of 
a young pianiat! The man of grand thoughts ia the 
great man ! Aa the literature of modem Italy and Ger- 
many Compare, ao do their muaic. Where ia the Italian 
Goethe of the laat hundred yeara 1 
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The following extracts firom the Parisian correspond- 
ence of the London Mudcal World, (Nov. 11th,) give a 
pretty vivid idea of the way the operatic season has been 
opening in the gay metropolis: 

All the world is returning from the ooontry, and the 
Paris season is abont to commence. Drama and vaode- 
villCj stately tragedy and genteel comedy, bleeding none 
and joyous ballets, oroad farces and broader pantomimes 
d propoi of the war, and lively operettas, follow each other 
in rapid succession. 

Id this embarroi de richeties I know not where to be- 
gin. Shall I describe the brilliant vocalization of Mad. 
BoBio in JUatUda di Bhabran, or paint the charms of Rosa- 
ti in her new creation of Jortia f — Shall I touch on the 
graceftkl singing of Caroumb Duprez in Meyerbeer's 
admirable EUnSf dm Nord^ or give some faint idea of the 
leaden heaviness of La Nonne SangJanUf—or^ deserting 
the fashionable precincts of the Boulevard dee Italiens. 
shall I take yonr readers on a pilgrimage to the Boulevard 
du Temple and join the crowd at the doors of the Th^i- 
tra-Lyrione? The Eastern question carries the day, so 
walk in lor the first representation of Schahabaham Jj. at 
the cay and pretty Th^&tre-Lyrique. 

Sckahabaham JJ. is the son and successor of Schahaba- 
ham /. of gk>rious roemorv. His harem is well filled with 
&ir Circassians, and one lively French woman has l>eooroe 
its inmate-^Mdlle. Olivette, formeriy Columbine at the 
Th^tre-Lyriqne of the fair of St Laurent, whose career 
of sncoess was cut short by flight, and who finds herself a 

Erisoner in the Pasha's keeping. Pursued by Valentine 
er lover, the Leander of the fmqM, who follows her with 
dancing master's flddle in hand, they meet in the harem, 
the wails whereof are scaled by the adventurona Valen- 
tine, and Olivette haa just recounted her adventures to 
her lover in a lon^ aria, when they are surprised by the 
Fasha and his prime minister. What shall be done with 
the Christian dog?— The Pasha and his minister deter- 
mine to hold to Uie ancient vrays, to impale the lover and 
drown the foir one. 

HMppily for the fond loven, the whole troti^ from St. 
Laurent has followed them to Morocco; and the o\d phre 
nMi has become an astrologer, whose fame has readied 
the ean of the Pasha. Before carrying his decree into ef- 
fect, the latter determines to consult the astrologer, who 
recognising Valentine as an old companion, Informs the 
Pasha that his fate Is linked with that of another. The 
same planet, Venus, who presided at the Pasha's birth, 
filled the same office forty years later for another. . That 
other is Valentine. If he be happy, so are yon. If he 
be hungry, you will starve. If he be rich, gold and dia- 
monds will abound with yon. If you wif>h for a happy 
home, marry Valentine to Olivette, The Pasha is but 
too anxious to comply with the destinies of Providence; 
he follows out the orden of the astrologer, and as Valen- 
tine and Olivette ean only l>e happy at Paris, he loads 
them with presents, and tends them to the Th4fttre-Lyri- 
que. 

Such is the theme of SchtduAaham JL, most neatiy 
written by Messrs. de Lbctkm and Michel Garrb and 
to which Mons. Euobxb Gautibr has set some pretty 
music. Moos. £. Gautler, thoui(h a voung composer, 
has already written several operettas, of whlcti one, Flore 
et Zqpkfr^ was played st the Th^&tre-Lyriqne more than 
one hundred nights. In SckeiluAakam JI, he has made 
great and evident improvement. The music throughout 
u lively, spontaneous, and natural, the melody abundant, 
the inspiration fVseh. The overture Is short, rattilng, and 

MOW that we are at the Th^&tre-Lyrique, I must pay 
the meed of praise and admiration to Madame Deligne- 
Lauters, who, in a new open entitied Le BUlU de Mar- 
guerUe, has produced a sensation as legitimate as any I 
remember. Madame Lauters is a pupn of the academy 
at Brussels, and has appeared on the stage rather by ac- 
cident than vocation. She is not more than nineteen, but 
her appearance Is so excessively youthfhl that, when on 
the stage, she looks like a girl of fourteen, trying to as- 
sume the airs and graces ora fine lady. Her voice is a 
$oprano of wide compass and agreeable quality. The 
freshness of her middle tones and purity of the upper are 
equally remarkable. She sings with sentiment, and acta 
vnth intelligence and vivacity. Though guilty occasion- 
ally of exaggeration in style, she shows such an evident 
determination to succeed, and has been so fovored by 
nature as to voice, that, when time shall have cured her 
defects, there will remain what Is not common In these 
days — the instinct and feelings of a true artist. 

At the Italian Opera, Rossini holds undisputed sway. 
Btnu m u d a, Jl BorUere, and OuOo have foltowed In 
rapid succession, and, this week, MaiUda di Skabran has 
been added to the list The cast is strong, and com- 
prises Mmes. Bodo, and Boi|^i-Mamo, Signori Lnoheai, 



Rossi, and Gassier. Boalo has enchanted her audienee 
by her wonderfnl vocalization, her rapid and darinf 
ntgbts, and her elaborate Jlorkm%, Mme. Boiighi-Mamo 
is oy no means yonng, and her personal appearance to 
against her. She is, however, an accomplished musiciaui 
and her voice, though deficient in volume, is pure, fresh, 
and sympathetic She obtained a great success in the 
duet with Bosio, and M. Ragano has already re-engaged 
her for next season. Luchesi sang the music of Corra- 
dino with remarkable fluency; but, alas for Isidore 1 
where was Ronconi, the king of wandering minstrels-^ 
the Robson of the opera vSffat Meanwhile, Mercar 
dante*s l^eonora to In rehearsal, and will be produced hi 
a fortnight. 

And now for the great news of the week, the antici- 
pation of which has fairly divided attention with the 
siege of Sebastopol— Sophie Cruvblu kas reiumedf 
the administration of the Opera has forgotten and for- 
given the past, the law-euit is dropped, the fatted calf to 
killed, and the child on whom Providence has been so 
prodigal of its gifts is welcomed back to her residence at 
the Rue Tronehet. Scandal, which had been so busy 
with her name, is completely crestfallen, and M. Foukl 
has caused the followioir paragraph to be inserted in the 
journals of the day : '* Mile. Cmvelli's non-appearance at 
the Op^ra was caused by an unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing. The person commisskxied to inform the administn^ 
tioo of her departure not having fulfllled hto mission, Mlto. 
Cmvelli, alarmed at tiie serious consequences of his ne- 

flect, has been afraid up to the present time to appear 
efore the public. Seeing, however, that a prolonged 
absence would oiilv aggravate these involuntaiy wrongs, 
she has demanded and obtained permission to recom- 
mence her duties at the Op<^ immediately.** Thus ends 
this much talked of escapade. Signer Verdi's new opera 
will be restored to the administration^ and Meyerbeer's 
^ricame will once more be on the tapv. Meanwhile the 
consequences of Cruvelli's flight have been most serious, 
and the state of the house has shown how indispensable 
were her services. M. BoQUBrukM, unable to ajgree with 
the government directors, has tendered hto resination as 
representative manager, and it has been accepted. 

BBRLijr.«The evento at the opera have been the repe- 
tition of Gluck's Orpketu, (Johanna Wagner, Mmes. 
Koster and Herr^nburiger,) the JluguenoU^ (Mme. Kbettc 
and Herr Theo. Formes,) Fiddio, Herr Dom*8 DU JVie- 
bebmgen, (Johanna Wagner, &o.) favorably received, and 

the revival of Mehul's operetta, Je loOer, Je heteer. 

The ** Symphony Smr^es, under the direction of Kapell- 
meister Taubert, opened with Sctuberl's Symphony In 
C, which had been ptoyed bnt once before in Berlin, 
eight years ago. The overture to Emryamhe, and Beet- 
hoven's Snd Symphony were given the same evening. 
The second 9oir^ opened with one of Haydn's Sym- 
phonies in D, and wound up with Beethoven's Na 4; 
between which were played a Lm^pie/ (keiimre of Julius 
Rietz and Mendelssohn's overture to JAaUe, 

Herr Julins Schneider gave a performance of his new 
oratorio of ** Luther,*' in the (jamisonsklrcbe, for the 
b«iefit of the soldiers and veterans who have suffered 
by the late inundations in Silesia. The poem is written 
by Herr Die^ch Konemann, and to divided into the 
three following parts: — 1. Luther's opposition to Tetzel: 
2. The proceedings before the Emperor at Worms; ana 
8. The iconoclast Carlostadt, and Luther's death. Al- 
though as a whole, the oratorio cannot be regarded as a 
great work, there are some clever things in it, such, for 
Instance as the chorals: Ehne feete Burg and Aue tie/er 
NoA ruf^ ich su dir. The autiior ha« altogether foiled 
in his portrayal of the persevering Luther. He has 
been more successful wlto Melancthon. Praise Is due 
to Herren Theodore Formes, Zschiesche, Mesdemoisdies 
Ctoissler, and Gey, and ^e orchestra of the Royal Mnslk- 
schule, for the manner In which they executed their 
respective tasks.— The (UarteU-Soirien of Herren Oert- 
ling, Rehbaum, Wendt, and Bimbach, in Sommer's, 
Rooms, continue as attractive as they were last season, 
and are well attended by amateurs of fint-class music 

ViEiiHA.^Herr Ander has re-appeared at the Imperial 
Opera House, as Stradella in Flotow's opera, and as 
Jean in b Propkkte ; Mile. La Grua, also, as Fidelio, 
Agattia in the FregtchJUM^ Alice in RobtH U Diable, and 
Donna Anna in Don Jiion.— On the 27th of December 
the Academie der Tonkuml will give a grand concert in 
honor of the 84th anniversiuy of Beethoven's birth-day. 
—A festival in honor of the foundation of the Miinner- 
geeang^vereln took place on the S8th. Mendetosohn's 
chornses to Jndgone were among the pl< 



CoLOONK.— Herr Ferdinand Hiller has been spending 
the vacation at the Rheinische Musikschule in St. (Sours- 
hansen, where, among other compositions, he has written 
a '* Lorelei " for sok> voices, chorus and taW band. The 
subscription concerts were announced to begin on the 
%Hh Inst, under the direction of Hiller. 

DBE8DKH.^Carl Maria von Weber's JEktiymAe has at 
length been produced at the Royal Opera-bouse, for tiie 
flfst time these Ave years. Mile. Key sustained the part 
of Eglantine, and Herr Thahatscheek, that of Adolar. 
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Engliah Opera— Km Lomta Pyne. 

If Opera is to become nataralised in oar coira- 
try, there is some show of reason in the plea that 
it should adopt our language. If Musie is to be 
coupled with words at ail, why not with the very 
words which we are wont to speak ? If there be 
ai\y thing gained by the combination of the pure 
tone-language with any verbal dialect, of melody 
with speech, must it not be because speech is more 
definite than tone, and therefore should it not be 
such as we are used to, the only speech in fact 
that can be definite to im f Between music pane 
and music wedded to our own vernacular, can 
there be properly any tertium quid for us? 

This 18 unquestionably sound reasoning in the 
abstract, and so obvious that we cannot wonder at 
the plea conUnually raised for English opera. 
Moreover if we are ever to be essentially a musi- 
cal people, if we are ever to develope any latent 
lyrical genius, — anything more than that mere 
love for music, that intellectual curiosity about it, 
and that enterprinng will to learn about it and to 
import it and to imitate it, which we have mani- 
fested pretty strongly of late years, — if music shall 
ever become ingrained in the whole tone and tem- 
per of our times, a vital element of the national 
character, speaking out in spontaneous and ori- 
ginal ways, and proving that we too have musical 
imagination and creative faculty — why then it will 
be a simple moral and logical necessity that our 
own daily tongue should mould itself to muric, 
and an English lyrical drama take deep root and 
grow amongst us. Therefore, you say, English 
opera, or none. 

All this, we say again, sounds rightly in the 
abstract But in the application to our actual 
condition of to-day, the podtion so logically and 
squarely taken up becomes untenable. It seems 
idle to talk about music as an element of the na- 
tional character, until we can really say we have 
one. But American nationality is merely a com- 
pound of European nationalities, our political dis- 
tinction being something superinduced and not 
developed out of any original seeds of nationality. 
Could Music only tnake a national character for 
us I Music, the universal language, which ^ knows 
nothing" of petty distinctions of nationality or 
birth 1 Nor is it yet time to claim that we are a 
musical people. If we possess musical genius, it 
has as yet given but feeble and fragmentary indi- 
cations of itself. The music which America, or 
even England, has produced, is less characteristic, 
less peculiarly American or Anglo-Saxon, less 
notable in any way than any of the other pro- 
ducts of the race. Not that we have not souls for 
Music, not that we lack capacity to be moved by 
Art, for these are the divine inheritance of uni- 
versal Man. But we have no Tone- Art of our 
own, and therefore any English Opera that we 
may get up can be but a forced and literal adap- 
tation of something foreign, transplanting it out 
of its native and hannonious conditions into an 
uncongenial soil and atmosphere. 

Consider what it is that diey call English opera. 
Notoriously it is not English. None of the operas 
that have been sung in English on our stage are 
EngUsh operas. They are for the most part 



French, Italian, German operas with awkwardly 
translated, unpoetic, doggerel, unsingable text 
The repertoire of all the English troupes consists 
first and principally of pieces like the ** Daughter 
of the Regiment," the ** Somnambula," the spark- 
ling, pretty lyric comedies of Auber and Adam, — 
in a word, the lighter operas translated ; second, 
of a few heavier works treated in the same fash- 
ion, such is ** Don Juan," ** Der Freyschiitz," 
&c., and all sadly mutilated, and the place of reci- 
tative or musical parlante supplied by prosaic 
speech, dispelling all illusion ; and finally of some 
few operas composed by Englishmen, (still fewer 
by Americans,) which naturally show a closer af- 
finity between text and music, but which, music- 
ally speaking, after all are mere medleys, recom- 
binations, imitations and dilutions of some Bellini, 
Donizetti, Auber, and such other secondary ge- 
niuses as can be imitated. Will any one say that 
any of this music is any better for being twisted 
out of its original connection into a libretto of our 
own vernacular ? 

Again. Why are English words wanted ? • Of 
course that we may understand the words, may 
apprehend the plot or story. Would it not be 
well (hen that said words were worth the under- 
standing, or at least added something to the sug- 
gestions of the acting and the music ? But how 
is it ID most operas ? The plot, the characters, the 
situations are perfectly apparent in the action on 
the stage, interpreted and fused into transparency 
by music. The poetry that b sung, the text to 
the arias and cavatinas and concerted pieces, is 
little more than syllables to string the notes upon. 
When you know the sentiment, the subject, you 
know all except what the composer's genius can 
unfold to you. Surely for most libretto verses 
you might substitute indifferently any others of 
the same general tenor, 'metre and jingle being 
equal Metre and jingle, then, or mere euphony 
and adaptedness to singing, are, when you come 
to sift it down, the sole residuum and substance of 
these words. If that be better in the original 
Italian, why not ring it in Italian ? When we are 
at pains to import a fine, a beautiful, a character- 
istic product, do we not want it genuine, with as 
little of the native bloom rubbed off* from it as 
possible? 

Consider, too, how small the practical differ- 
ence. ** A fig for your Italian opera I" says bust- 
ling neighbor A, (who is not, if the truth were 
told, much of a music-lover ;) it 's naught to me, 
I can't understand the words." Suppose it were 
sung in English, how much more of it would your 
ear catch ? Granting that you know the meaning 
of the words when you hear them, do you actu- 
ally A«ar them? Italian words when sung are 
twice as easily seized by the ear as English. 
What you want is to know their meaning. For 
this the ear will not sufllce, be they foreign or ver- 
nacular. To meet the want, you hold the libretto 
in your hand, where you may find set down in 
passable vernacular what it is all about ; and what 
more do you want ? 

What adds to the absurdity and awkwardness 
of these English adaptations of opera is the fact 
that by some strange &tality the operas selected 
for this purpose are mostly of the buffo type, 
bright, fluent, subtle, comic pieces, where rapid 
articulation is required, which comes so native to 
the Italian or the Frenchman, but in attempts at 
which our language labors clumrily enough. Le- 
porelto and Figaro ahnost bring tears of delight 
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I by their volubility : — who would not rather hear 
them perfectly at home in their own musical 
parlante^ with a printed interpreter in the hand 
if need be, than make an unequal exchange of 
so much subtlety and grace for so little meaning, 
and try to tolerate an English copy ? a bungling 
caricature of what was funny until caricatured ? 

We by no means deny the future possibility of 
such a thing as genuine, original English Opera ; 
it is not for us to say that the worid is not to see 
a new development of operatic genius, or that 
the soil and theatre thereof may not be here in 
our own trading and political America. Nor do 
we believe that opera texts must always remain 
the doggerel nonsense that they are, too poor to 
justify translation. Rather are we of Richard 
Wagner's faith, that the true lyric drama, the 
Opera of the future, must be that in which both 
Poetry and Music shall be alike worthy of each 
other, and inseparable parts of one creative act 
of genius. And if our English language is ever 
to lend itself in any earnest sense to Opera, it 
must needs be through some such radical and 
vital reconstruction of the whole plan of opera. 
But there is not time to enter into all this now, and 
we must ask the pardon of Miss Louisa Pitte 
and company, whom we have unwittingly kept 
waiting through this lengthy introduction. 

Our new Boston Theatre presented a very 
large and goodly show of audience — (how much 
more genial the aspect, at the first glance, of an 
opera audience, than that of the usual crowd in 
theatres I) on Monday night, eager for the first 
taste of even English opera. Had not the double 
charge for reserved seats been made — an error 
since retracted — it would have been much larger. 
The Opera was Auber's sparkling ** Crown Dia- 
monds." It was finely put upon the stage, so far 
as scenery and all appointments were concerned, 
far more finely than any opera before in Boston, 
and on a scale of magnitude and luxury propor- 
tioned to our splendid theatre. The chorus was 
unusually large, numbering over forty voices, 
well-blended and euphonious. In dress and ac- 
tion they were highly picturesque in the first 
scene in the cavern, and they gave the clang- 
clang miners* chorus very effectively. There was 
no excesrive loudness or harshness, but really a 
musical blending of voices ; — a thing almost un- 
precedented on our stage. The orchestra played 
neatly, but scarcely with enough power for the 
place ; a most rare fault and on the right side 1 
As to the acoustic qualities of the house, where we 
sat, parquet circle opposite the stage, every sound 
was clear, but nothing very loud. There. was a 
general subdued tone which we found agreeable. 
The music itself is bright and pretty and the plot 
entertaining, as everybody knows; but it was 
French music forced into imperfect connection 
with English words, the two things at many points 
not touching at all. Thus the abrupt transitions 
from that flat and weary waste of spoken dialogue 
to singing, motived repeatedly by such bald expe- 
dients, as one party volunteering, or calling upon 
another party, to sing a song, wrought disen- 
chantment almost faster than M. Auber's wand 
had virtue to repair. But this is still the way, as 
we hare said, with English Opera. 

We were delighted, so was every one, with Miss 
Louisa Pynb. Short in stature, blonde, blue- 
eyed, with an ingenuous, pleasing English face, eaw 
and dignity of movement, perfect self-possession, 
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perfect understandinc; of her part, and a plenty 
of pretty archness, she was all one could desire in 
the character of Catharina, whether in her free 
and frolic sovereignty amon^ the coiners in the 
cave, or queen-like on the throne, where her 
natural resemblance to the portraits of Victoria is 
so much enhanced. Her voice, not very power- 
ful, is musical and sweet and flexible and evenly 
developed, and she executes the most florid music, 
like Rode's variations, introduced in the last 
scene, with an ease and liquid evenness and flnish 
that remind one of Sontag. In all the little play- 
ful dialogue music, too, she was felicitous; in 
recitative, too, and in speaking, her voice was 
always clearly, pleasantly inflected. The endur- 
ance of her vocal power has been justly noticed 
among the good points of her representation. 
There can be no doubt that she will prove a great 
favorite here as she has elsewhere. 

Her sister, too. Miss Pyne, though with 

less artistic finish, sang very pleasingly, and sus- 
tained her r$le with cleverness and grace. The 
tenor, Mr. Harrison, is a large and well-formed 
man, with considerable address, free rather to buf- 
foonery in his extempore making out of his part 
His voice was hard in quality and false continually 
in pitch, except when he sang occasionally in fal- 
setto, where his tones grew singularly sweet and 
fine, as well as true, and in one ballad at least 
he showed a great deal of expression. Sig. BoR- 
RAMi has a telling baritone with fair execution, 
and acts well. Mr. Reeves, of Anna Linda 
Bishop memory', seems to have lost the freshness 
of his voice, but sustained his character with good 
taste and judgment, as did also Mr. Whiting. 

On the whole it was a successful opening of 
English Opera, and we trust it will go on kindling 
the operatic passion in our public, till there shall 
be courage to follow it up with higher kinds of 
Opera. This is not Grisi and Mario, but may 
it not possibly prepai*e the way for that I 



Musical Jonmalism. 

Many musical journals have from time to 
time been started in this country. They have 
been mostly organs of parties widely engaged in 
manufacturing supplier of Psalmody and in pre- 
paring markets therefor through the medium of 
singing schools, county choir conventions, &c. ; 
and, instead of raising the public taste, have min- 
istered to tastes and prejudices which prevailed 
and paid, alas I too well. Now, happily, the case 
18 changed. There is a considerable public who 
love Music as an Art, who appreciate its nobler 
works, and who are disposed to read and think 
about it. For three years, at least, one weekly 
journal has found support, without appealing to 
low tastes, or dealing in clap-trap, or withholding, 
diluting, or stooping far to ** popularize" and 
** Petei^Parley-ize " the highest and selectest 
thoughts the age afibrds upon this Art 

This certainly proves progress ; and it is proved 
more strongly by the fact that the quick business 
insdnct of publishers, the shrewd ones who waste 
no labor on unpromising pecuniary soils, already 
sees in such higher musical journalism a field for 
its activity. We have read with interest the first 
three numbers of a new musical paper, called 
the Nkw York Musical Gazette^ which is pub- 
lished weekly by the Messrs. Mason Brothers, 
a paper of the same nze, price and geiieral range 
of topics as our own, and like our own addressed 
principally to musicians, cultivated amateurs, or 



those at least who seek deeper acquaintance with 
Music as a Fine Art This paper is started by 
its publishers in addition to their cheap and popu- 
lar semi-monthlv Review^ which circulates so 
widely among clioirs and singing schools. 

The Gazette is evidently commenced with am- 
ple means of enlisting able writers, as well as of 
advertising, placarding, pushing and Bamum- 
izing itself into wide circulation. It has con- 
tained so far some excellent articles, with a^ood- 
ly show of correspondence and intelligence. It 
pays our Boston Journal the compliment of being 
" acceptible in the main," and of having its edi- 
tor's " whole heart " in it ; but thinks New York 
the proper, musical metropolis (notwithstanding 
the evidence of its own columns, in which the 
Boston correspondence shows three or four clas- 
sical concerts in a week to one in New York), 
and rather intimates that something more than 
" heart " is wanted in a journal, especially gold 
and silver and — brass. Strangely too it ignores 
the existence of Mr. Willis's excellent Musical 
World, which is also a weekly, and is published 
in " the metropolis." The new Gazette has clever 
writers, all anonymous. It leans considerably to 
the German " new school," Wagner and Liszt, 
and even Brahms, (t) whom it was one of the 
first symptoms of poor Schumann's insanity (so 
some say wickedly) to hail as the " young Mes- 
siah " of a new Art era. It announces the death 
of ** Negro Minstrelsy " (!) and with triumphant 
pathos writes its obituary ; but give no promise of 
the speedy death of the other, the heavy armed, 
wing of the great army of musical devastation, 
which is Yankee Psalmody; this, judging by the 
clever anecdote which we copy from the Gazette, 
is flourishing as ever and proclaiming itself to the 
four corners of Creation through hundreds of 
thousands of voices of ***Harps " and ** Shawms " 
and ** Dulcimers " and '* Hallelujahs." It has a 
capital piece on Rossini's " Barber," reading the 
composer's own psychological phases in the va- 
rious characters of that best and most Rossini- 
like of musical comedies. It tells the history of 
** Philharmonics ;" criticizes the opera ; trusts that 
Sunday concerts will not be patronized; calls 
William Mason the '* American lion of piai)- 
ists," " undoubtedly the best pianist heard in Bos- 
ton," anticipates Jullien's return with pleasure, 
and gossips watchfully of the day's musical mat- 
ters, marvellous or mirthful. — We hope the (?a- 
zette will prove ^ acceptable " both " in the main," 
and in each particular, and to the best class of 
readers. This we should regard as a new tri- 
umph of a cause worth having one's "whole 
heart in it. 

Mr. Willis's Musical World still loakes its 
welcome weekly visits to our sanctum, and with 
buoyant air already publishes its prospectus for 
1855. This is a paper for both town and coun- 
try ; teaching the know-littles, and ministering by 
sound criticism and suggestion to the higher musi- 
cal intelligence and appetite. It furnishes four 
pages of music each week, and we are glad to see 
that the quality of this bait to subscribers has most 
essentially risen ; within the year past the World 
-has contained not a few little pieces such as the 
amateur likes to possess. It is also able to offer to 
each new subscriber, among other inducements, 
his choice of two' out of the list of fine engraved 
portraits of musical notorieties, like Beethoven, 
Mozart, Weber, Mme. Sontag, Wallace, &c. — 



These are gratifying evidences of the WorUTs 
prosperity. It is published every Saturday, at 
$3 per annum, nxteen pages. 

Of our own humble enterprise this is not the 
place to speak, farther than to say, that we have 
all the success we merit and that we mean to merit 
more. We take only courage from the above, 
and are thankful to another journal, new or old, 
that shall strengthen our confidence (which we 
once held alone) in the highest standard, and 
stimulate us to new efforts to keep in the front 
wave of the advancing tide. 



CONCERTS.— If the Orchestral Urion had to 
encounter floods the first Wednesday Afternoon, it had 
floods and snow and tempest on the second f buit let the 
true knight persevere through the enchanted forest, And 
after conquering these elements! enemies, and getting 
through the woods, be also firm against all threatening 
and seductive monsters of false taste and clap-tnp, and 
he will reach the palace of the sleeping Princess, and 
revive the memories of true Art amid a large and goodly 
company. Fierce as the storm was, there were two hon- 
dred futeners on Wednesday, and Moairt*s great ** Jupi- 
ter*' Symphony, and the /rryidkifte overture were ad- 
mirably played. 

The Opera robbed as of the second coneert of the 
Musical £i>ucation SociBTT,on Monday evening; bat 
we understand that the audience was large, and the cho- 
ruses from " Jephtba " and ** St. Paul," the songs, &c. 
were most acceptably rendered. 

Corcerts at Hard.— We trust no lover of great or- 
chestral music will neglect the first concert of the Musi- 
cal FuRD Society to-night. After a silence of nearly 
two years, they come forward with a vastly improved 
orchestra, of 60 mednbers, under the good auspices of 
Mr. G. C. Perkins, as president, and Mr. Suck as con- 
ductor; with every assurance of faithful rehearsals that 
Symphony and Overture will have such justice done 
them as we have not here known upon so large a scale. 
Beethoven's ** Heroic" Symphony, Weber's UtryantKe 
and Mendelssohn's Btbriden overtures, make up a pro- 
gramme of the richest and the rarest ; while iu Meb. 
BoeTwiCK they offer vocal talent of a high order. Be- 
member too that these concerts are to l)e given in the 
Boston Music Hall, and that you may hear the whole 
series of eiffll (or the low price of $3,60. 

Handel and Hatdn Society.— We have the begin- 
ning of real Oratorio in the Music Hall to-morrow even- 
ing. Mendelssohn's "Elijah," one of the two greatest 
oratorios since Handel, his ^ St Paul" being the other, 
and after the " Messiah," the most popular of all orato- 
rios in England, went admirably at the last full orchestra 
rehearsal, after repeated studies under the efieetive baton 
of Gabl Zbrbann, We anticipate a grand feast. The 
tickets to the series of eight oratorios, are put at the m- 
credibly low price of $2 ; for the single evening, 60 cents. 

There wlU be great eagerness to hear the fine tenars of 
our young townsman, Millard,, again,, at his Soir^ at 
Ghlckering's, on Monday evening. He has the assistance 
of Mrs. Wlnt worth, of Miss Emma Davu, (Mme. Ar- 
nonlt's pupil,) who is destined to make a sensation, and 
of the Quintette Club. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club oiTw a fine 
feast for Tuesday evening: one of the loveliest of Mosart's 
Quintets; a Quartet by Haydn; the famous Ckacomt^ 
(violin solo) by Bach; and an original Piano Trio, com- 
posed and played by our accomplished townsman, G. C. 
Perkirs, are attractions neither slight nor haoknied. 

Slftiettf isemttits* 



ZMFKOVZSD MEI1ODEON& 

THE sabeoriber has reeentlj received tnm Mr. G. Pekmbet, 
uumnfteiurer of Musical Instramcnts, a eoastgnxMiit ef 
his impraved MKL0D1C0N8, whleh are offered fbr e^e. Thtm 
instramente sec rapertor in qaalitv of ton* and tn&dom of 
aellon to aej jet offered to the pnbUc, and the priees are aot 
higher than others of more ordlnaiy quality. 

A Uberal diaeoimt ttom the retail priees will be made to 
wholesale porohasers. JOSSPH L. BATES, 

Oo28 M ' 129 Washiaftoa St. 
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OABL ZEBRAHN. 

Coitdiaotor ot t1i« Handel 4t Haydn Soclety-f 

Is praparcd to reeelTe pnpUt on the FLUTE aod PIANO- 
fORTB, and maj U addnaaed at hU OFFICE In E. H Wade'i 
mnsio f tore. Not 11 

OONOXniT HALL, 

OORNKB 07 EUCLID STREET AND PUBLIC SQUARE, 
Cleveland, Olilo* 

Thk new and elegant hall, designed exprewly finr eonrerts 
and leetnrea, It now open for artiste and others Intending to 
^f» entertainments In CleTeland. 

The hall is well lighted, handsomely ftrescoed and deeorated, 
and will seat eomfortahly 1300 persons. Its central location 
lenders it the meet desirable of any In the city. 

For terms, ete., apply to UOLBROOK fc LONG. 

Piano-Forte Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

SONGB WITHOUT WORDS. 

MENDELSSOHN*S 80N68 WITHOUT WORDS, (Ueder 
ohne Worte,) have Just been iscned In one elegant Tolnme, 
bound In ctoth, embnesed and lettered. Price SS. 

PabHshedby Oliver IMteon* 116 Washington St. 

CHURCH music. 

THE NEW CARMINA SACRA ; 

By L. MASON Ahead of All! 

rpHIS work lias no rlral ; It contains a greater qnantity of 
X eieellent tunea than any other : they are all nsefhl, pleas- 
ing, devotional ; and many are perfect specimens of grandeur, 
beanty and taste. The adifiirers of Mr. ZcuNsa^s mu«ic, (and 
who does not admire It ?) will here only And embodied a large 
eollectlon of his most nseftil tunes. A sale of nearly 

400,000 copies of OArmina Saora 
shows its wonderftil popularity. Published by 
Not 18 8t RICB 4t BLEHDAIili. 

A CARD. Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL an 
ready to receive applications to furnish muMo (duos, trios, 
he, fat Tlolln and piano) Ibr private parties. Not 18 

Mr. J. Q. WETHBRBEB, 

(BASSO CANTANTK,) 
JTo. 18 TRBMOHT TEMFUS, BOSTOIT. 



MB. AUGUST FRIES. 

RespectAilly informs his Mends and formrr pnpUs, that ho 
again is prepared to receive 

ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 
to accompany them with the Violin In Sohatas. Duo CORon- 
TAMTX, SoLoa, &c. Applications sent to 7 Winthrop Place, 
will be promptly attended to. oct 14 ftn 



MI88 FANmr 




Has the pleasure to InArm her Pupils and Friends that she 
has returned to the city, and will be prt'pared co resume In- 
struction m SINUINU and the PIANO-FOHTE, on and after 
October 1st. Communicaiions may be left with Messrs. O. P. 
Reed & Co. or at her residence, 
'* Patiuox," Tremont Street. Sept 16 

TOniG LADIES' YiKlAL IU8IC SCHOOL 

Booms in connection with Mr. E. A. Seaman's Yoong ladles* 
School, No. 28 Temple Place. 

B. R. BI«ABrCHARD, Teaelier. 

Alto, Teacher of Music in Mr. Adams's Toung Ladies' School. 

Central Place. 

RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed for ail who wish to aequin the abili- 
ty to rtcui muslo reaally at sight, and Is partlouhirly adapred to 
the wanu of those who desirs to lit themselves to receive In- 
struction, from the best masters, In the Cultivation of the 
Ybice, Style, Ike. Commencing with fiasx pumcipus and pro- 
ceediug upwards, by regular and successive steps, the students 
will acquire so thorougU and prauticvi a knowledge of the ILI- 
MBJiTs or Vocal Music as will enable them to read even the 
more Ulfilcult classical ookpobitioms with ease and fluency. 

Jfor terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. Q. J. Wub A Co , No. 8 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Bianchard may be found be- 
tween Che hours of 2 and 8, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Bianchard will be happy to give instruction in 
schools and academies, if situated in the immediate Ticinity. 

HaTlng examined the plan of Instraetkm adopted in the 
Toun; Ladles' Vocal Mu»lc dchool,we moet cheerfully say that 
it meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the suecess which has heretofore attended the instnio- 
tions of Mr. Bianchard we feel assured that his sohool will 
merit the fullest confidence of the public. 

Lowsu. Mason, Gjio. J. Wxbb, V. F. Unua, 
Qwo, ¥. Root, B. F. Baku. 

Sept 80 tf 

SIOBTOR CORELI«l begs leare to announoe that he 
has commenced Morning and Afternoon Clames for the in- 
struction of Young Ladles in SOLVEOGIO, at the Rooms of the 
Messrs. CmcKSaiifo, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

For the convenience of those attending schools, the afternoon 
classes fkom 4 to 6. 

Terms, twelve dollars for twenty-fovir lessons. 

Signor CorelU haa removed to No 47 Hancock Strmt, where 
henceforth he may be addressed ; or at the Tremont llouse, or 
ftt the Messrs. Cbkkering's Rooma. Sept 9 

^ kiitbfi of |ofa anb <|HncQ |]nniing motly anlr 
(irom||tl]2 txuxdtb at 1^8 0ffice. 



CONCERTS. 



SEVENTH SERIES. 

FtRST GR^RS 

OP THB 

BOSTON niJSICAL FUND SOCIETY, 

WaL TAKB PLACB 

On Saturday Evening, Deo*r 2d, 18M, 

AT TBS 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

The Orchestra, £0 in number, consisting of the members of 
the B. M. F Society, msay of the former araoclites of the 
Oermanta Musical Society, and other reelJent musicians, will 
perform Beethoven's "Erolca*^ Symphony, Mendelnobn's 
*' FlngaPs Cave," and Weber's " Eurranthe " Overtures. The 
Government are happy to announce that they have eogaged the 
serelcee of Mm. EUMA G. BOSTWXCK for thlx oocunion. 

TUccts for the Series of Eight Concerts at S8 50, Reserved 
seats at 96, may be obuinrd by appllcstioo at the Society's 
Booms, No. 12 Tremont street, on or before Friday, Deo. 1st. 

N. B. Tickets may be used at pleasure. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

THIBTY-IVINTH YEAR. 



The Government of the HANDEL AND HATDN SOCIETY 
respectfully announce that the flUST CONCERT of the 
present season will be given at the 

BOSTON MUSIO HALL, 

On Sunday Evening, December 8d. 

Mendelssohn's Oratorio of 



Will be produced, under the direction of Mr. ZBRRAHN, late 
of the GermanU Society. The Solo Parts will be sustained by 
Messrs. ARTIIURSON and AIKEN, and by members of the 
Solo Class of the Society. 

The Orchestra is composed of members of the Germanla and 
Musical Fund Societies, and the Quintette Club. 

Conductor CARL ZERRAHN. 

Organist and Pianist F. F. MULLER. 

Doors open at 6)^— Performance to commence at 7 o'clock. 

Tickets at 60 cents each, are for sale at the Music Stores of 
Wadb, Ditson, RtoaARDSOK, and Rtsn fc Co. ; at the stores of 
Bates & Faiksakks, 186 Washington street, and J. P. Jxwbtt 
& Co. 117 Washington street ; of the Secretary, Joy's Building, 
and at the door on the evening of the Concert. 

Season Tickets, at S2 for the Series of Eight Concerts, may 
be obtained at the same places. 

II. L. HAZELTON, Secretary. 
' ■ 

MR. S. HARRISON MILT^ARD'S 
KUBIOAL BOIR^E 

will take place 
AT MB88]L8. GRtGKKRIXO'8 aOOJU:8, 

On Monday Evening, Deo. 4th, 

On which occasion he will be assisted by the MENDELSSOHN 
QUINTETTE CLUB, MIIS. E. WENTWORTIi, MISS EMMA 
DAVIS, of Lowell, and other musical talent. For particulars 
see Programme. 
Tickets now ready for sale at Music Stores. 

CHAMBEB COHCERT& 

€t(t 3^rahlfi9o|(ii <j!lniottttt (Club, 

Bespectfhily announce to their subscribers and the publle of 

Boston that their 

SECOND OONOEBT 

Of the Series of Eight, will take place 

On Tuesday Evening, Deo. 6th, 

AT M«i«ri. CHICKBRIVO'B ROOMS, 

On which occasion they will be asvisted bj 
Kr. O. O. PERKINS. 

Baydn*s Quartette in B flat— Grand Phino Trio, by 0. G. 
Perkins, performed ibr tlie first time— Baches celebrated C%a> 
eonne for Violin— Mosart's Quintette in G minor, ko. fro. will 
be perfonned. 

I^Paekage of Eight Tickets, 16 : Single tickets, 91 each. 
II7*Tlie Concert will commence at 7)i o'clock precisely. 

AFTERNOON 00N0ERT8. 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION* 

AT TBI 

BOSTON KUSIO HALL. 
Every Wednesday, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

And continue throu^ the season. 

CARIi ZBRRAHH Conductor* 

Single tickets, 25 cts : Packages of 6 tickets, fl : for sale at 
the music stores and at the door Not 28 

CLASSICAL TRIO CONCERTS. 

THE subsrribers proposs to glTC FOUR MU.SICAL SOIREES 
in the Melonaon (Tremont Temple). The programmes 
will consist of Classical Trios, Quartets, Solod, &c., tor Piano, 
Violin and Violoncello. Further particulars hereafter. 

CAKL GAKTNEK, Viouif. 
CAUL HAUSE, Puko-Foetb. 
OoU UEMJU JUNGNICKEL, VlOLOHOlLLO. 



MUe OABBIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

Has the honor to announce that she has commenced morning 
and afternoon classes for the 

INSTRUCTION OF TOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 

DIT^Tenns, fifteen dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

These clashes sre on the same principle a* those established 
with such great success lu the CoDserratories of Germany, 
Franre, and England. 

For classes or private leisons apply at 66 Hancock street, or 
at Messrs. Chickering's. 21 8m 

OTTO DBESEL 

GiTes Instruction on the piano, and may be addreswd at the 
WisTBaor HousB- Terms :— 960 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; f80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

F. F. MULLER. 

DIRECTOR OP MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianl/it of the Handel & Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, fce. &e. 

Realdcnce, Vo. 3 IVlnter Place, Boiton. 

fieptl6 8m 

HERTS' PATENT 

AMERIOAN ACTION PIANOFORTC. 

THE MANUFACTURER Is In possession of numerous testi- 
monials tnm distinguished Musical Profeesors, who hare 
used the greatly improTed ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of it« superiority. Is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 865 Wathington Si., Boston. 

WILLIAM BERGER, 
Pabllslier and Importer of BIiislc, 

Ho. 82 West 4th Street, Cineinnati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Musie reoeUed by Steamer as soon as publMed. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
DT* Catalogues sent gratis by mall. AugS6 

FRENCH LANGUAQE. 

Mr. DBS I^AJIOTTB, tnm Paris, begs lesTs to an- 
nounce that be Is prepared to commence a course of lustmc- 
tlon to pupils In classes, or priTste lessons, during the ensuing 
winter, and will be happy to vecelye applications at 66 Hancock 
street. 21 8m 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

MANUFAOTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

Bfo. 344 IVaal&InstoB Street, Boaton. 

PIANO FOR TES REPAIRED, TUNED, f TO LET. 

KR. & HARRISON KILLABD, 

Begs to Inform the musical public of Boston that he is now 
prepared to receWe pupils In 

Italian and BbkIUIi Vocal. saton. 

Classes will be formed on the principle of the Conserratolre 
A Paris. 

Particular attention paid to English Oratorio singing, snd 
those pupils who might wish It, would be Inltlat* d Into the art 
of Opira acting. 

Classes for the study of the Italian language will also be 
Ibrmed. 

Reeldeneey 6 T;fler Street. 

G. ANDR£ & 00. 
FOREIGN MUSIO DEPOT, 

eiRARD HOUSB BUHiDlBIGS, 

MWTB STBfST, ADOTB OBinim, 

July 1 PHILADELPHIA. 

8FE0IAL OAU>. 

TO MXTSIC DBAIiXJRS AHD TEACHERS. 

The undersigned publislies upwards of three hundred Musi* 
cal\Vork!<tCompriiilng Instruction Books, Primers, Catechisms, 
Studies, Exercises and colleetlons of Music for the Pianoforte, 
Organ, Melodeon, Qultar, Harp, Ylute, Violin, Violoncello, Ae- 
cordeon, Fife, Clarinet, Flageolet, and all brass instruments. 
Methods for the rolce, and the best works on Harmony and 
Thorough Bass. 

Among these are Bertlnl*s complete and abridged Plane 
Method, llunten's do. A.E. MUIler*s do. rsvlsed by Julius Knorr, 
the very best book, and admitted to be such by all the leading 
professois of Murie. Schneider^s Organ School, Lablache's Me- 
thodror the Voice, CarulII, Curtla^sand Carcassl's Oultar, Rom- 
berg's Violoncello, Spohr's Violin. Wragg and Berbiguler's 
Vlute, Weber's Musical composition, popular Melodies for 
Bands, printed on cards, Moore's Irish Melodies. All the popu- 
lar Operas, Oratorios and Msssvs. 

In addition to these books, 0. D., also publishes OTsr twelTS 
thouiand dlff«'rent pieces of Sheet Music, embracing cTeiy pos- 
sible Tariety, to which now music Is being added didly. 

Unusually adTantageons Iheillties enable the proprietor to 
fhruish the works of other publishers at liberal prices, and the 
attention of Music Dwlers and Teachers Is respectfully sottclt- 
ed to many adTantages to be derived by tliem In trade with this 
establishment. Catalogues and trade lists forwarded by mall 
on applieatlon. 

OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington 8t. Boston. 
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NOW READY, 
THB GBSAT WOBK OF THE TEilB, 

MOORE'S 
COMPLETE ENdfCIiOPJBBIA 



A work whkh bas oMt the Ind«fatls&ble compUer fifteen 
yean of ardaooa labor, aasbted by some of tbe most distlo- 
gulahad celebritiM in tbo musical world. Thb splendid worlc, 
so Indispensabis not only to tbo professional musician, but to 
•?»ry amfttear, k eomprlssd in one elegant royal oeUto toI- 
ume, of 1004 pages, dovblo columns, and contains »he Biogra- 
phies of upwards of 

4000 KUSIOZANSl 

Comprising the moat distinguished Composers and Ferformefs 
who have erer lived. 

A. GAmplct« BlctioBaTy of over 
5000 MUSICAL TERMS, 

With Aill definitions. ACompletaHlsCory of the 

SOIENCE OF MUSIC, 

From the earUeat times to the present. . . . A ftiU description of 

AH Known Muioal InstnimentB, 

WHh the dates of their tuTention, and their Scales. Treatises 
on HARMONY and THOROUGH BASS, fto. ftc. 

1 Book Intended to cover tbe whole 
of JIEnsleal Science. 

JOHN P. JEWETT ir CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 

Jnly S9 B O S T O ir . 



SieirOR AUOVSTO BSmOEIiARI, Profeftwr of 
Musle, from Naples, proposes to teach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, In Boston, both by private 
and class lessons. The latur will be given to Chohal Classm, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Chiekering have kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the advantages of a system of 
public musical Insiructlon that has been attended with great 
success In Europe. 

Applieatlons to be made to Slg. Auotwto Bwdilaei, at the 
Wlnthrop House, or to Messrs. Chiekering k Sons, to whom. 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 



Rev. Sam*l K. Lothrop, Samuel O. Vfard JSsq. 

Arthur h. Payson, Bsq. John B. Dwight, Bsq. 

Sept 9 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BBGS to announce that he is prepared to commence Instruc- 
tion in Plano-fbrte and Organ playing. Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 

8 Hayward Plaee, on and after Oct. 1st. _. . « 

RiTBUiion— R. B. Apthorp, C. 0. Perkins, J. S. Dwlght, Esqs 
Sept 28 ^ 

E. R. BLANCHARD, 

TKAGRKR OV THIA PIANO AHO BlNQl?IO. 

Besldenoe, 24 "West Oedar Street. 
B^srsncs, Gso. J. Wm, Esq. May 90. 



L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MIISIC, 

SUM IVMlilnfftOA Street, Boston. 



NO^r BEABlf: 

Third and Cheap Edition of the 

HODERR SCHOOL FOR TIE FlilO-FORTE, 

BY WAT HAH RIOHARBSOIi. 

Inasmuch as the demand far a ebeaner edition of this In- 
struction Book has been so great, particularly among Teachers, 
h<fadfl of Seminaries, Ac , the publisher has been induced to 
iuue an edition conUlnlng prerteely the same matter, but 
bound in a plainer style. This Method is more compete and 
systems (ie than any other published in this country or Europe, 
and is now the cheapesU It Is recommended by all the first 
Teachers, as being the veiy best. 

Price, In plain binding £«iJJ 

In the original style, ftiU gilt W» 

Copies sent by mall to any part of the United States on th* 
receipt of the above prices. 

FUBLI8HED AT THE 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 

2S2 Washington Street, Boston, by 

NATHAN RICHARDSON. 



Oermanla Serenade Band» 

rfTHB SBRYICBS OF THIS ASSOCIATION ou he secured 
A by applying to 

' '*^ H.B.TBLTOW, J*«ia. 

UU tf 30 Fayette Street. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF XYERY DESCRIPTION. 

ITABEBOOJIES, 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 



CARL aARTNER. 
TEAOHEB or MUSIO, 

May be fiwnd at Richardson's Musical Exchange, every ton- 
Oc 14 noon between 9 and 10. 



LESSONS ON THE VIOLONOELLO. 
HENBIJUNONICKEL 

Will receive pupils on the Violoncello. Address Carl Olrtner 
Oe 14 ** above. 



yrn. QXJSTAV KBEBS, 

MEMBER OF THB MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 
Begs leave to Inform the public that he is prepared to glTs 
^^ instruction on the 

FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
K7- Applications made at No. 17 Franklin Piece ^^ ««J^ 
prompt attention. uc i% 

A. W. FBENZEL 

Will resume his 

rBTSTBrCTIOU" OV TJBtK FiAaco-FoaxB, 

On or before October 1st. 

Orderv may be left at the muslc-storce of Messrs. 1^ J-J®- 
N. Richardson, 05 E H. Wade. ^^'^^ 

INSTRUCTION IN ITALIAN. 

MR. lAJlOl BIOHTI, Instructor in Itolian at Harvard 
University, wlU give privnte lessons in the dig. 
Address at the Wlnthro p House. (M^ o" 

John Biinyan Still Uves I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

TBI umaB AVD IKIKITABLI AUMOBT OV 

THE PILOBIM^S PROORESS, 

In one Picture, 24 by 89inchea, most eleMintty engraved on 
RBBL, by Andrews, containing SW human Sgnnft ^^•■Mq ■" 
thesoenes through whteh Christian psssed. <» >^^J«u^7n«n 
the dty of Deiructlon, to the «•»•?" «*f» "•?»i^iJ 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian ftanlly should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TBBTiMOBuiB Of the strongeel nature, too nimewwia to p«b- 
Ueh.have been received bv the publisher, fh»m the BMBt dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHH P. JKIVETT, Publlelier. 

GEO. E. SICKELS I8 tbb omit aothobibbb Aam fOB Bob- 
TOK. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Unkm, No. 9, ComhllU 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. A1«)--PWb and 
Ornamented Frames, designed eBpwesly for It, at Ae lowest 
nrloes NOT. U. 

Lutroctlon on the Piano-forte and in ffingini^ 

MR. ADOLPH KIELBIX>CK reepeetltally gives notlw to his 
pupils and the public that he has returned to the dty. 
and lesumed his lessons on the Pianoforte and In Singing, uid 
may U addrcesed at his residence, 80 Ash street, or at the Mu- 
sic Stores of OUver Ditson, 116 Washington atnot^Oco. P. Reed 
a Co., 18 Txemont street, or Nathan lUohardson, 388 Washing- 
ton street. 

.—Lyman Nichols, Esq., 10 Joj Street, Boston. 

JohnBlgelow, " 42 Blossom St. " 

Oliver Ditson, 

George P. Reed, 

N. Richardson, 

Hon. T. D Elliot, New Bedford. 

Rev. John Weiss, 

Joseph Blcketaon, Esq. 
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KAVUTAOTUBBn BT 

MASON dEr HAMLIN* 

THE attMitlon of the muskal nablfe Is Invltwl to lbs B«w|y 
Improved MODEL MXLODEONS made Iqr oi. We bellsvis 
them to be unsurpassed. In all the essential potets pe>tafadBff 
to a good Instrument, eepceiaUy In rsfard to 

Eguallty, Power. Swaetneis of Tcme, l^ompt- 
naM of Aotton and Style of l*inleh. 

Our prices vary fkvm 860 to anfi, aeeording to the slas asd 
style of the Instrument. ReeommendatlonB fhm LowBLfc 
Maioh, Wk. B. Bbabbvbt. GtoBBB F. Root, L. H. SoonABB^ 
SnwQi Bbucb, Silas A. Baboboit, and many other disHBi- 
gulshed muskiaas, may he even at our ware-roooBS. 

OC?-The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a daddod 
preferuice to aU other Mtdodeons. 

BBBBT NABOB. I MAJM>V 4k HAMIiIH, 

BMHOBB BAJoni. j OambHdgt Si. {ear. of Gftorlss,) Bo$t9H^ M», 



Mr. THOMAS RYAN 

Begs leave to Inform his ftlends and pupils that he has return- 
ed to town tor the season, and Is prepared to idve Instruction 
on the PIANO, FLUTE. CLARINET, VIOLIN. M»d ^soln 
THOROUGH BASS. Applications maar he made at his resi- 
dence, No. 19 FxanUin Street, or at Richardson's music store. 
Sept 16 

WILLIAM SCHULTZB, 

Of the late OERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, PIOMmb to 
remain In Boeton, and to give Instruction on ths YIOLHi, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Thbobt of Mobio. 
Address No. 46 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the mosie 

Sept 16 



Oct 28 



(Direet^ la frontof the JalL) 



TiTLOB'8 PlilO FORTE FOB BEGHIESS. 

FIRST STEPS TO THE PIANO FORTl j being an Kla- 
mentary Catechism for BeglBBers. By QBOBGM 0. 
TAYLOR, Teaehsr of the Piano Forte, Harp and YloUn. 
Price 75 cents. Usual dednetton to the trade. For sale >y 
F. J. HUNTINGTOM, 28 PBik Bow, Mew Yosk. 
WM. D. SULUYAN, Madison, On. 



MANX7EL FENOUiOSA, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gbat*s Bums, oomer of Waslitngtan 

and Bummer Streets. 

JRtf/favnces. 
. Ghioxbbibb, j. p. Jbwbtt, Gbo. PuvonABB, Boston. 
i. Gbobob Pbabobt, B. B. Subbbb, Salsnu 



PIANISr AHD TEACHER OF MUSIC, 



OFFERS his services as an Instructor in the hi|^Mrl 
of Piano playing. Mr H. mav beaddrassedatthe: 
stores of Natbab Riobabdbob, 282 WashlngtoB St. or O. P. 
Ebsb a Co. 17 Trsmont Row. 

RifBBiBffW :~Mr8. C. W. Lorlng, 88 Mt Ycmon 8t 
Miss K. E. Prtoee, Sa' 



Feb. IS. 



Miss Nkhols. 20 Sooth St. 
Miss Msy, 6 Franklin Pteoa. 



FBnrcE ft oo.'s melodeohs, 

OF every variety, fkom tl6 to tlfiO, suitable for the parlor, 
Isoture-^oom, ]odg»4O08a, or small efaufdi. Bsbeviac 
them to he better In tone, more durable, and better Unlshea 
than tboee of any other make, they have accepted the aguMy, 
and keep for sale only thoss mannfoetoted by Prinoe a OOb 



8ept.2 



O. P. REED & Co. 

18 Trenont St., opposito the Moaeam, 
Sou AgtnUfor Prmet f Cl».*« Mriodton^ 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

•TEACHER OF TBS 7XAN0^EH}RTBi 

RoBldomeo, 84 Plmnluiejr fltreot. 

Sept 16 I tf 

ADOLPH BAUMBAGH, 
TEAOHEB OF THB FIANO-FOBTB. 



AppUeatloB can be made at Reed's Moslo-SCoso, or at Uw 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 

H. S. CVTI.ER, 

0rginiiit aal^ ^tutitt of ffiniit, 

MUSIC ROOM UNDER CHURCH OF THB ADYINT. 

Terms f80.— Addrsas care of Nathan Btohardsoo, tBi Wash* 
Ington St. Bogi 9 tf 



TEAOHER OF MUSIC, 

HBy be addressed at Mr 0. DITSON'S, 116 Washinfton St 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 288 Washington St. 



R. GARBETT, 
PROFESSOR OF KUSZO, 

Informs his fHends and the public, that, having rsruned IkoB 
Europe, he Is prepared to give Instruction on the Onn, Pteno 
Forts, Ylolln, Yiok>neelk>, and Cootra-Baao : also Id Osmpo- 
sldon and Arrangement. Organs and Plano-Vostos t u ned 
Ma^ arranged and transpossd to order. 
IE7'RMldenee,No.80Shawmnt Avenna. 8lipt28 8ta 




MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 

TEACHER OF THB 

PIANOFORTE, SINQINQ ArQUITAR, 

A Snmeen St., eomor HsuttIboa AT«it«o. 

MR. Do RIBAS will give Instraellon on tho CAosuid 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, km. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Roaidomnn Vo. 66 
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Baethdren') " Heioio" BympliODf. 



m 



Thia nMMt aigniGcanl lone-poem — the muter'i 
thiid Symphonj, *nd the work with which be 
fini Btmck into hia entirely indivklual direction^ 
M in nMHj reapecia not «o eesilj undcratood aa iU 
nune leads oue to inspect ; and thia prec'iaeiy be- 
cauM the title " Huroic" Symphony prediapoaet 
ooe iaToluntarily to wiah to aee a aeriea of hemic 
aituationa repreaented by ton e-piu lures in a certain 
luatorictKlraiiutic tense. Whoever approachea 
the work with thia expeclation, will be at Gnt 



pusiled and at Uit undeceived, without getting 
at uach real enjoyment In imparting here as 
succinctly aa pomble the view which X have 
gained for myaelf of the poetic matter of thia 
lone-creation, I do it in the eincere faith that it 
will help many liatenera, at the coming production 
(Zurich, 1850) of Ihe Eroica, to such an under- 
standing, as they could only obtain by themselvea 
afler repeated listeninga to particularly inspired 
renderings. 

In the first place the term " heroic " is to be 
taken in the broadest aenae, and by no meana as 
referring to some military hero. If by "hem" 
we understand Ihe whole, the complete Man, in 
whom all pure human feelinga — of love, of aor- 
row and of power — are manifested in their high- 
eat energy and fulneaa, then we apprehend the 
real object which the artist in his searching, speak- 
ing tones would aet before us. Hia arliatic q)ace 
ia filled up with alt the various, mutually and 
mightily complicated feelings of a atroog, com- 
plete individuality, to ohich there is naught alien 
that is human, but which contains all the truly 
human in itaelf, and expresses it in such a manner 
that it aeenu, after the frankeat revelation of all 
noble paaiona, to reach a consummation of ita 
nature, marrying Ihe most feeling tenderness irith 
the most eneigelic atrangth. The progress to this 
cooaummation conatitules the heroic tendency of 
this work of Art 

The First Movement includes, as in a giowiog 
focus, all the feelii^ of a rich human nature in 
their most restlesa moods of young activity. — 
GladnesB and aadneas, pleaaure and pain, buoy- 
ancy and despondency, musing and yearning, 
languiahing and luxuriating, boldnesa, defiance, 
and an unaubduable self-eonaciouaneas, allemate 
and interpeneinte so closely and immediately, 
that while we respond to all theae feelings, noone 
of them can disen^kge ilaelf and be distinct from 
all the rest, but our sympathy turns ever to the 
One who stJU communicates himself to us aa the 
Man all-capable of all emotions. But all theae 
emotion! proceed from one main faculty, and that 
is SlrengiA. This Slrength, infinitely enhanced 
through all the impresaions of feeling, and puihed 
to the expreaaion of the overfulneas of its being, ia 
the mun-spring and motive of thia piece of music : 
it gathers itself up, toward* the middle of the 
movement, to an annihilating eneigy, and in iM 
most defiant announcement, we seem to see belbre 
Qi a worldrdestrojer, a Xllan, who wrestles with 
the gods. 



This craving power, filling us at once with 
rapture and with terror, hurries on to a tragical 
catastrophe, whose eamesi significance ia an- 
nounced to our feeling in the Second Movement 
of the Symphony. The tone-poet clothes this 
announcement in the musical garb of a funeral 
maroh (Marda /unebre). A feeling of deep, 
euppreaaed pain, of aolemn grief, communicates 
itaelf to us in thia searching language of lonea: 
an eamcgt, manly aorrow m:>dulatea from com- 
plaint to tender emotion, to recollection, to tears 
of love, to inward exaltation. Out of sorrow 
germinates a new strength, which Gila na with a 
sublime glow ; for nourishment of this atrengtb, 
we turn involuntarily again to sorrow ; we give 
ourselves np to it even to melting away in aighs; 
but precisely here once mora we gather up onr 
fullest strength: we wilt not succumb, we will 
endure. We do not shrink fhim mourning, but 
we boar it up on Ihe strong waves of a brave 
and manly heart. Who could describe in word* 
the infinitely various, the inexpreanble emotions, 
which shift from pun to highest exaltation, and 
from exaltation to the tendereat sadness, and 
again to the final aaceniion into the thought of 
the Infinite? It was only for the tone-poet to 
achieve this in this wonderful jinece. 

Strength, chastened by its own deep sorrow, — 
strength, cared of its anmhilating excess, ia what 
the Third Movement shows us now in it* bright 
serenity. Its wild impetuosity has become tnuw- 
formed into a fresh and cheeHiil activity; we 
have now the lovable, glad man before ut, who 
walks happy and contented through the fields of 
Nature, smile* upon the landscape, listens to the 
mertj bunting horns resounding from (he wooded 
heights; and what he feela in all thlg, the maater 
impart* to u* in the stirring, cheerful tone-picture 
of the Scberco ; and finally he lets those same 
wood boms tell it to us, that give musical ex- 
pression to the fine, joyous, but yet tenderly sym- 
pathetic excitement of the man. In thia third 
movement the composer ihows the emotional 
man from the oppoute side to (hat in which he 
has ahown bim in the second movement : there it 
was the deeply, greatly sutTering, — here the 
glad and brightly active man. 

These two aide* now the master brings together 
in the Fourth and last Movement, showing o* 
finally the whole Man in harmony with himaelf, 
and showing him in those feeling* in which even 
the thought of sufiering shape* itself into incen- 
tives to a noble activity. Thia concluding move 
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ment is the newly gained, clear and enlightening 
countertype of the first movement. As wo saw 
there all human feelings, now intorblending in the 
most infinitely various expressions, and now vio- 
lently repelling one another in all sorts of ways, 
BO here the manifold difference is united into one 
result, which harmoniously embraces all these 
feelings in itself, and which presents itself to us 
in beneficent plastic form. This form the master 
fixes first in an extremely simple theme, defined 
and certain in its outline, and capable of the 
most infinite development, from the tenderest 
delicacy to the highest power. About this theme, 
which we may regard as the firm, manly individ- 
uality, there wind and nestle, from the beginning 
of the movement, all the tenderer and softer feel- 
ings, developing themselves into the announce- 
ment of the pure feminine element, which finally 
reveals itself to the manly principal theme, — still 
marching energetically through the whole piece — 
in ever heightened and more varied sympathy, as 
the o'ermastering might of Love. At the close 
of the movement this power opens for itselif a full, 
broad path into the heart The restless move- 
ment holds in, and in noble, soul-ful calmness 
LfOve speaks out, beginning tenderly and softly,, 
rising to a rapturous height of feeling, and finally 
penetrating and filling the whole manly heart 
down to its lowest depth. Here it is that this 
heart once more utters the thought of life sufl*er- 
ing : the breast heaves with fulness of love — the 
breast, which in its bliss embraces also woe, as 
bliss and woe, considered as pure human feeling, 
mre essentially one and the same. Once more 
the heart quivers and the rich tears of noble 
humanity gush forth : but out of the ecstacy of 
sadness boldly bursts the jubilee of Strength, 
— Strength married with Love, and in which now 
the whole, the complete Man exultingly claims 
our recognition of his divinity. 

But only in the tone-language of the Master 
was this unutterable to be revealed. Words can 
bat hint its simplest outlioe. 




For Dwlght*8 Journal of Ifudo. 

A Knsical Career in Italy. Na m. 

It has never been my good or bad fortune to be 
in a theatre when a nnger has been regularly 
hissed (with keys I) but the thing is not at all un- 
common, especially at La Scala, in Milan, and in 
Borne and Naples. Once a Tenor of my acquaint- 
ance was hissed most unmercifully at Perugia, 
and a party not content with hissing in the thea- 
tre, actually awaited him at the stage door after 
the performance and followed him to his lodgings, 
hissing most violently all the time! He spoke 
quite complacently of the fact, and related with 
great giutto his first appearance in another town, 
where he insisted on being heard, and the au- 
dience on his not singing, and the matter was only 
settled by the interference of the impresario, who 
lowered the curtain in the midst of his most vig- 
orous efforts to be heard. 

The pay of artists in the commencement of 
their career is in Italy laughably small, and Dn- 
PREZ, Tahburini, &c., have been heard many 
times in Florence at the ** Piazza-Vecchia," a very 
small theatre, where the tickets of admission are 
sold at the quite economical price of six cents 
(mezzo-paulo.) The price of the tickets does not 
in the least effect the reputation of the artists, and 
it seemed fabulous as the Arabian Night stories, to 



the Italians, to be told of the Jennt Lind /u- 
rore in this country. 

Sometimes, though very rarely, and only in 
very small towns, where $50 for the month is 
considered fair pay for the leading parts, the 
singers are paid the sinister compliment of a 
wreath of cabbage-leaves ; — and I remember a 
young Italian (a grandson of Cherubini) in 
America, some years since, telling me in bad En- 
glish, that in Italy ** when apple arrives in face 
of singer it is very amusing !" More amusing 
and pleasant, one would judge, for the giver than 
the receiver, like alms-giving. Such things are 
however extremely rare, and one can imagine 
how bad the singer must be, to be the receiver of 
such tender proofs of the public's sympathy. The 
usual marks of disapprobation are confined to 
keys and castanets. About three years ago, at 
the Pergola, of Florence, a Baritone being 
hissed, drew his sword and in his rage shy'd 
it into the pit directly over the head of the capo 
(Torchesiraj who saw it coming and dodged just in 
time to escape ; several persons were wounded, 
and the gens d* armes^ who are always posted on 
the stage behind the wings, took possession of 
him immediately, and three months' confinement 
in the old ** Bargello" was the consequence. La 
Scala, of Milan, is a dreadful ordeal to pass 
through, and Clara Novello, who in En- 
gland is ranked as one of the first singers of 
the age, every night during her engagement there 
six months ago, was, during some portions of her 
performance, compelled to hear a shrill, sharp 
sound, very much resembling the distant coming 
in of a New York express train I Some portions 
of her singing were as much applauded ; and if 
an artista does any little turn or grace note, ca- 
denza or roulade, well, he is sure of receiving its 
due praise. Speaking of praise reminds me of a 
pun once perpetrated by an American lady then 
residing in Florence, (no lady in the world but an ' 
American does or can make a pun,) In speaking 
of the voice of an acquaintance of hers. She re- 
marked, ^ I like the voice very much — I have 
never heard Mario's, but I will give him all 
Duprez' (due praise.") 

Durng the Carnival season of 1854, in Flor- 
ence, appeared for the first time the baritone 
Mazzanti, in the opera of Attila, who up to the 
age of 28 never dreamed of his possessing a vdce ; 
his attention having been turned entirely up to 
that time to catching small fish, which sometimes 
are found in the river Amo, which intersects the 
city ; and to obtain which he was obliged to stand 
up to his waist in water, holding a large net 
stretched from the corners of two half hoops 
placed transversely together. He first joined the 
chorus of the Pei^ola with a salary of 25 cents 
per night ; and some teacher, hearing the immense 
power of his voice, thought to try to t^ach him a 
song, to test his powers and to see what he might 
be made to do. He could not read or write, but 
took with the greatest quickness of conception 
and Italian-like genius all his maestro's teachings. 
He then sold himself for four years to an agent 
for a small stipend per month, who agreed to 
send him to school and polish, somewhat his rough 
and uncouth manners and conversation. He 
applied himself to his studies diligently, very gUd 
to change his mode of life, with the hope of 
becoming through his talent and genius on equal 
and familiar terms with gentlemen and admitted 
to their society, to which every artisia of talent, 



whether singer, actor, or scene-painter in Eu- 
rope (with the exception, they say, of England) 
is entitled. The first nights of his ddbut were 
ludicrous, as with the dress of a king he felt him- 
self little at home, and more used to wield the 
net rod than the sceptre and gilt sword of the 
fiery Attila. But in a short time he improved 
rapidly in acting, and filled nightly, in every 
sense of the words and phrase, with his wonder- 
ful voice, the large " Teatro Nuovo." 

His voice is all that one could dream or hope 
for in a human throat. With power enough to 
fill the Colosseum of Rome, when he wishes, and 
peemingiy without taking more breath than usnal, 
he can sing with the most delicious mezza-vace im- 
aginable ; and the modem school of music written 
by Verdi, which requires 8th>ng lungs and great 
sentiment, seems to be written expressly for him. 
His voice preserves constantly, whether in sing- 
ing the FFF or the PPP passages, the same sym- 
pathetic, bright, fresh timbro and luscious quality. 
With a voice most obedient to his slightest wish, he 
possesses in spite of his lack of education that 
which is only bom in one, and which rank and 
position in the world does not give, — a soulful 
appreciation and most delicate rendering of the 
finest feelings of the heart If he perseveres he 
will become one of the most renowned baritones 
Italy has yet produced. Nature in her bounty 
has bestowed upon him talents which thousands 
born in a higher sphere of life vainly would give 
all their large possessions to acquire, and it is only 
to bo regretted that his rare talents were not 
sooner discovered. 

La Signora Ungher, now Madame Sabatier, 

was the daughter. of Baron U , then grand 

chamberlain to the Emperor of Austria. With 
a strong voice, of disagreeable quality, she obtained 
by dint- of constant study and perseverance a 
place among the first artists — possessed of a hand- 
some fortune, with a determination to become an 
artist (which her father thought was a giri's freak 
which would pass like all others) she went to Na- 
ples, offering to sing either in the chorus or the 
parts of third donna at the San Carlo for one 
year. At that time Malibran, and Pasta, 
and other celebrities were there engaged, this 
being at that time the first musical theatre in the 
world. The position of terta donna was given 
her, and when one knows of what canaille an 
Italian opera chorus is composed, one can ima- 
gine what the position of terza donna is, and to 
what insult she was subjected on account of her 
being a Signora by birth and fortune. During 
the evening's performance, while receiving the 
scornful sneers and envious remarks of her com- 
panions, she might be seen with pencil and book 
in hand, marking passages and cadences of the 
great singers and studying every look, action, ges- 
ture and note of the celebrities she was destined 
to equal, and whom in some things she afterwards 
nearly supassed. Three years of constant study 
and training she spent in the same theatre, pass- 
ing from terza to seconday and finally to prima 
donna. She possessed great dramatic accent, 
and certain passages she rendered with her harsh 
voice in such a manner as to rivet the attention 
of all and make the blood ran cold and ** each 
particular hair stand on end." It was she whom 
Rossini complimented on knowing how to pre- 
serve as well as to gain a reputation. 

She retired from the stage while in the full 
force of her powers, and when her musical sun 
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was in its zenith. She married Mons. Sadatikr, 
a gentleman of good fortune, and who, though 
mucii younger tlian herself, is a most agreeable 
companion for her in her present studies, — for 
she is as great a student now as ever, and where 
the true love of the art incites to labor in one's 
younger days, the appetite for knowledge, which 
" grows by what it feeds upon," in one's later days 
is as much felt as before iu the true artist. She 
now studies Harmony, and employs her time com- 
posing little pieces — songs, duos, etc., and is con- 
stantly busy. She takes interest in all young be- 
ginners, and aids by counsel and by lessons many 
aspirants for fame, who in Florence arc intending 
to puraue the thorny musical road. A particular 
friend of mine, Sig. Pelzkt, who has been one 
of the celebrated actors of Italy, though now re- 
tired and more than sixty years of age, studies 
his parts as if he intended to perform next week, 
— and though a most learned scholar, is still so 
diligent a student that I found him one day stu- 
dying his grammar as if he were but a boy of fif- 
teen, and he told me a week never passed with- 
out some Utile study of his grammar. Italians, 
at least when in their own country, seem to have 
a most un- Yankee-like idea of Art, in all its fonns. 

Harrison. 



For Dw-lght's Journal of Mosle. 

A New Organ. 

The new Orgsm built fur Cliri$>t Church (Methodist 
Epi^copjilJ Pittsburg, Pa., by Mr. Jakdine, and now 
btaiiding for exhibition in hi^ Oi-gim factory, 548 Pearl 
street. New York, is of an entirely novel coiiHtniction ; 
it will occupy a large arched recess behind the pulpit 
and stand upon the pulpit platform, wliiUt the kej' desk 
will be in tbe large square corner pew on the left side on 
the ground fioor of the church, and in the midst of the 
inenibcr-s of the chuir. The entire work of the trackers, 
draw-stop rods, pedals, &c., extends horizoutally beneath 
tlie floor, turns an angle beneath the pulpit and thence 
Into the organ, a distance of 40 feet from the key desk; 
at the same time the touch of the keys is perfectly easy 
and under full cotitrol of the organist, and the whole of 
such simplicity and dunibility of construction as will 
always keep in order. 

Mr. Jaudine ha<» intnxluced some noteworthy im- 
provements in the mechanism as well as the voicing, and 
also a new stop of extraordinary beauty, called the 
" Clariana." Among these is a capitnl contrivance, by 
means of regulating screws, to adjust at once and keep 
at the ])ruper depth the touch of the finger keys ; as well 
OS a very singular catch to keep open the swell or other- 
wise, actually seeming almost to obey the will of the 
perfonner. 

There has been much discussion as to tlie best situ- 
ation in a church for a large organ, which shall combine 
the advantages of symmetrical and elegant appearance, 
effectiveness of jjower, ttigethar with sweetness of tone and 
usefuUiCTis in leading and promoting congregational 
Psalmody. It is considci-ed that this instrument will 
fully meet all tlie requirementii. The church edifice 
for which this organ is designed Is of great beauty, of 
Goihic nrcliitectiire, with nave and aisles, not encum- 
bered with gnllerle*. All the pews are finely decorated 
with curved iniinels and fiuials ; the windows, of which 
the front one i** of m:ij^uificent proportions, all filled in 
with richly stainnil glass. The lower and spire will be 
about 250 feet high, and the whole is of solid cut ma- 

sonrv. 

The fitllowing is a description of the organ. Gueat 
OiiOAN contains : 

Gran<l open d npa<*on, open diapason, stop diapason 
basjj, mop fli:i|)a-on treble, flute, principal, twelfth, fif- 
teenth, Clariana, (new ^t(>p.) 

SwKu.: — Dunble diapa-on or bourdon, open diapason, 
stop diapason, dulciana, principal, fifteenth, comet, 
oboe, Trniinx;t. 

Ciioin Hass:— Stop diapason, violiuo. Sub-bass pedal 
pipe«, (louble <liapa.eon». 

The case, which may be described as " perpendicular 
Gothic," is 27 feet high, 20 feet wide, 8 feet deep. 

Ktw York^ Nov. 17. L. 



A DoUHi.K VoiCK. — The following is stated 
by the authoress of *' Suburban Letters " in the 
Worcester Palladium : 

There is, in the State of Vermont, a lady 
noted for her musical abilities which are often 
displayed for the gratification of the people of 
Windsor and the surrounding places. This la<ly 
has two distinct throats; and, it is supposed, two 
pairs of lungs. She is broad chested, but quite 
slender around the waist, and says she can sini; 
three hours with more ease than she can talk 
with a friend for one hour and have that friend 
do two-thirds of the talking. At the age of 
twelve years she could sing two distinct parts at 
once ; but has since, from want of cultivation or 
some other cause, lost that power. These facts of 
the case may be relied up^n as strictly true; and 
they furnish a remarkable field of investigation 
for the physioiogiift, and a wonderment for those 
who are interested in the freaks of nature, of 
which this may be considered one of the most 
curious. 





From "WASHINGTON, D. O. 

Nov. 23. Can*t you let mc come in occasionally 
as " Foreign Correspondence ?" Really, as far as 
your Boston musical continent is concerned, there 
is not so much water, nor so many miles, between 
you and Germany or Yietma, as lie in the direction 
of Washington. Good Father Abraliam ! is there 
a " gulf fi.Ked," and shall we not have a drop ? 
I think that's the idea tbe musical world have of 
our metropolis. " It was the manifest understand- 
ing of the Germania Society," said a citizen the 
other day, " that Washington taste arose only to 
the Champagne degree ; and that even there less 
music and more Champagne would be Beethoven 
regained." Yet they were never more mistaken. 
There are persons here always from every portion 
of the world, many of whom are familiar with 
tbe highest music ; and these are gradually infus- 
ing more and more good music into the sluice of 
musical milkwater which is the birthright, it 
seems, of our couniry. 

I do not think that our city would have been »u 
slow in acquiring a taste for High Art, if it were 
not for the infiiience of the Catholic schools in this 
part of the State. With more wealth than is 
usual with Catholic communities, with everything 
calculated to bring them in connection with the 
highest music, so much of which has been com- 
posed for the Church, our Catholics have preferred 
their old Maryland genealogy to it all, and as the 
"first families" have an obstinate fondness for 
Russell's " thrilling flights," (witness " Maniac," 
•'Newfoundland Dog," &c ,) or Dempster's " soul- 
andeye-filling pathos" (See "Blind Boy," "Irish 
Emigrant's Lament," &c.), so the young ladies 
from the Convent are wont to make us in turns 
feel all the pangs of tbe individuals referred to. 
I have myself commenced by " sitting on tbe 
stile'* until "Mary" at the end of a series of 
Protean manccuvres became a " Gambler's Wife." 

But I am glad to announce that there is now an 
obvious improvement in them. If you can gain 
admittance into the Georgetown Convent {cela 
depend \ an elderly air, or skilful heilige tchone^ 
are safe companions), you may now hear, at least, 
" Monastery Bells," '• Bohemian Chant," " Two 
Showers of Pearls j" and, if you request it, a few 
pretty fair Nocturnet — these accompanied by apol- 
ogies for being out of practice in Mem, because of 
their being rarely called for. Opera (Italian) 
music is kept on hand, and considered a sort of 
angel's food. It is safer not to ask for any Ger- 
man music, lest you 8houl4 get it. It was an 
"outward sign of an inward grace" however, 



that about a month ago they announced and gave 
jit Grand .Mass, Haydn's Mass in D. 

Hut W you will rome here and spend some weeks 
with me, 1 will answer that you shall not starve 
lor music. I thou^^ht much of what our Boston 
critics would have thought if they could have 
been present at the porfornianre of a Quartet Club, 
held weekly at the residence of one of our most 
eminent lawyers, who compensates himself for 
the rijrors of the Common Law, and, no doubt, 
aids Chancery, by frequent recourse to a most ex- ■ 
cellent violoncello. This gentleman has procured, 
in this country and in Europe, the very best music 
to be had. The beautiful arrangements of the 
Beethoven Symphonies for Quartets are given 
here with a real perception of their excellence. 
I shall never forget the feeling I had when sitting 
for the first time, amid more silence than can be 
had for love or money at the Music Hall, the first 
strains of the Second Symphony broke upon my 
ear. I had but to close my eyes and was taken 
back to the Saturday when first I set foot in Boston. 
I found that my mind was full only of "sounds" 
from my home in the South — if you say homesick^ 
I'll not quarrel. I saw a crowd filling a certain 
street, and then curiously enough, vanishing, as if 
in a brick wall, about half way up. I cast my- 
self into the stream and soon found myself borne 
up into a Hall, which must evidently have been 
what the old hisiorian was dreaming of when he 
told of a city rising up from the earth to the 
sound of the lyre. And here it was I first heard 
a Symphony, and that was the Second. I felt 
then, and believe now, that this heavenly Larghetlo 
came from that Heimwek^ which is the first throb 
of that longing for a home which is felt after- 
wards, when in the midst of home, and can never 
end. Well, I wasn't homesick in Boston after 
that; I never remember to have wilfully* lost a 
Germania concert afterwards. 

But alas, how I have wandered ! I was about 
to tell you how we had the first two movements 
of the Second, and the first of the Eroica^ a Quar- 
tet of Reissiger, and Opus 1, of Mendelssohn. 

On Thanksgiving-day evening we had a most 
delightful private musical reunion at the residence 
of a gentleman who has brought from his native 
England a national love for Mendelssohn and all 
that's good, and a lady who enters into the real 
spirit of the Masters. We had on this occasion 
the Semiramide Overture ; fine selections from the 
Fiflh, Second, and Seventh Symphonies ; Duetto 
(Crudel!) from Nozze di Figaro^ and a buffa from 
the same, sung with decided spirit by two of our 
music loving company ; and ending with a va- 
riety of Songs, etc., from the " Ould Irish gintle- 
man" down to {something, I forget w*hat, from the 
Operas. You see we are not such " haytheu 
Know-Nothings" here after all. 

Now what can be done for us there in Boston? 
Can you not send us one of your orchestras this 
winter? I do believe that if they would come 
and give us the best music, they would find a large 
house of attentive listeners at every performance 
during the Session, and even indepcndentlj of it. 
We want an Orchestra here very much. At pre- 
sent we are undergoing the diluvial formation, by 
the ever-repeated forty days and nights rain of 
the Navy- Yard bands, the Odd-Fellow bands, and 
— hark ! there's a man playing " Jordan " at my 
door! De Profundis. 



From NEW YOKK. 
Dkc. 4.— You and your readers will be glad to 
loam of the complete success of Mdllc. Caroli 
LEH3IA.NN at her first appearance in our city. She 
sang twice at the first concert of the season of the 
Philharmonic Society, which took place on Saturday 
evening at Niblo's. An anusually largo audience 
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vros assembled, and t!ic house was full. You arc 
wrell aware that those wlio attend these concerts are 
mainly our most appreciative musical people, and a 
incccss before them is a decided one. Mdlle. Leh- 
man n> first selection was the well kno\yn aria from 
Der Frcyschiitz : " Leise, Uist^' the performance of 
which by Jenny Lind was well remembered by 
PiCarly all present. The singer was evidently embar- 
rassed and exceedingly nervous, as she well might be 
at a first appearance in New York, but it was evi- 
dent that she gave great satisfaction. She was warm- 
ly applauded, and her return insisted upon. She 
only answered the encore, however, by a bow of ac- 
knowledgment 

In the seoond part, Casta Diva^ which by general 
consent seems established as a test aria, par excel- 
lence^ for ddbutantes, was the selection. This was 
sung with much more freedom than Weber's aria. 
But I shall not enter into detailed criticism of one 
70U have heard so often, and of whose abilities and 
performances yon are so capable of judging. I can- 
not refrain, however, from noticing that, unlike Mad. 
Grisi, who cuts and clips to suit herself, Mdlle. 
Lehmann took no unwarrantable liberties with the 
composer's text Roulades, scales, trills and embel- 
lishments were all preserved, and satisfactorily ren- 
dered. The applause that ensued was very great, — 
so great that she was forced afler the usual recog- 
nition of the compliment to return and repeat the 
Ah hello a me ritoma, I assure you such successes 
are rare in our city, especially when achieved by one 
who, like Mdlle. Leiimann, has not previously been 
be*puffcd in the dailies ad nauseam. 

The Symphony of the evening was the Eroica^ 
which, vrith the exception of some confusion and loss 
of place in the fourth movement, was very well per- 
formed. Soul might have been added to advantage, 
but could hardly be expected from an orchestra gath- 
ered from various countries and provinces, and whose 
members have lived long enough under our free in- 
stitutions to claim the right to think and act and 
play at times as their own inclinations may lead. 
The other orchestral pieces of t)ie evening were 
Gade*s " Ossian,** which, notwithstanding the Tri- 
bunes opinion that it contains only **dull, prosaic 
musical ideas, if ideas they may be called,*' *' without 
passion or sentiment/' was evidently well liked, and 
offered much more good solid musical food than 
some compositions I could name, and an overture by 
Lindpaintner, ** Abraham's Sacrifice," which, if yon 
have never heard I trust you may never be obliged 
to listen to. Mr. Aptommaa fantasied on " Home, 
Sweet Home ]** but as it was but a series of Thal- 
bci^an variations, arpeggios and harmonics, strung 
together without any apparent connection or mean- 
ing, I tliink it might as well have been dispensed 
with at a Philharmonic concert. 

Yours, Au Reyoib. 
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First Musioal Fond Concert 

Our old Musical Fund Society, re-organ- 
ized, with fifty instruments, all carefully selected 
from the best material in the city, including a 
third part of the late Gcrniania, with a good 
conductor, capital programme, thorough rehearsal, 
and the approval of exactinn; jud<ro8 won before- 
hand, openc<l their season last Satunlay evening 
in the Musfic Hall with only half an average au- 
dience. It was certainly the best orchestra and 
the best perforaianco on so large a scale (except- 
ing, in some kinds of music, Jullien's) that we 
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have ever had in Boston. We fear our public 
are too slow of faith. Many seemed not to real- 
ize that here was something new, if under an 
old name : really a fresh up-gushing from the 
hidden springs of great and glorious music. It 
must gush yet a little while to overcome the 
memories of an old decline, as well as the regrets 
of recent, satisfactory supplies cut off so suddenly. 
Bekgmann and his Gcrmanians would no doubt 
have been a surer talisman to fill the Music 
Hall ; we cannot have them ; but that docs not 
prove that we may not have something almost as 
good in all respects, and in some much better. 
Saturday evening proved that we have, and the 
rumor of that success must surely fill the hall 
another time, or we must think our public has 
become musically dead. Meanwhile it may be 
well to remember, too, that trifling causes regu- 
late the tide in music halls. The mere announce- 
ment that some scats were to be ** reserved'* at ex- 
tra price, judging from past experience, was 
enough to keep away a number. 

And now for the more agreeable task of noti- 
cing the Concert itself. It had its faults, though 
it was sterling in the main. The order of the 
programme : — two overtures, with rather a weary 
waste of solos between, for the First Part, and a 
grand symphony for the Second Part, — though 
aAer the German model, was hardly adapted to 
our more popular and less musical audiences. 
People kept going out in the middle of the sym- 
phony. They did not come to it fresh, and the 
Eroica is just the symphony that does not seize 
upon the idle mind, but claims severe attention. 
Weber's overture to Euryanthe made a noble 
opening and was in the main well played ; so was 
the exquisitely wild, breezy, sea-shore *♦ Fingal's 
Cave" overture (Die Hehriden) of Mendelssohn, 
though with less fineness and delicacy than we 
have sometimes heard. The rendering was spir- 
ited, the blended tone of the orchestra was rich 
and euphonious, the strings were c^od, the 
horns were good, nnd the old chronic infirmities 
of two or three years since had disappeared. 

To the best music lovers, doubtless, the whole 
concert would have been more enjoyable had the 
First Part been limited to these two overtures. 
There was a tedious stretch between. The sins- 
ing of Mrs. Bostwick in Bellini's Qui la voce 
and Guglie1mi*s florid Graliax agimiiSy though it 
displayed plenty of experience and execution, 
and a voice that might once have been as sweet 
as it is now clear and penetrating, and though 
commended by lady-like dignity of manner, was 
rather dry and uninspiring, although the latter 
piece elicited an encore. If it were necessary 
to have any singer (which we doubt,) more fasci- 
nating and refreshing voices could have been 
found nearer home. Then again that intermina- 
ble bravura duet for violin and 'cello, played by 
Mr. Conductor Suck, and a younger brother, was 
a wearisome business. We say nothing of the 
playing ; but submit that such show pieces, full of 
runs and tours de forces and empty variations, 
have long ago ceased to be new or wonderful ; 
they only occupy much time, without at all af- 
fording the good aimed at, of a refreshing di- 
Tersion between the solid numbers of a pro- 
gramme. Pity so noble a concert should be 
disfigured and disproportioned by such things 1 
Their only object can be to show off the per- 
former, and that is an object which should be 
scrupulously ignored in a pure classical concert. 



We would not accept even a Leipzig precedent 
for such things in a symphony concert Is it not 
time they were dismissed and sent to tlieir own 
place ? 

If it be necessary to give so many things in 
one programme, lind to include questionable 
** sops to Cerberus," (though we do believe more 
deafness to his barkings on the part of musical 
caterers might at length cure him of the trick), 
all will agree with us that the full effect of the 
Symphony, the main thing, must be saved so far 
as giving it at the right time (in the right time, of 
course I) can do it. We suggest that it occupy 
from before the middle to the end of the First 
Part. Begin with <a good overture, to get the 
instruments warmed up and attempered to each 
other, and to let the bustling audience get hushed 
and settled down into the musical and listening 
mood. Then some bright, naive, perfect little 
thing, if you please, but brief, and better not at 
all if not good. Then follows your Beethoven 
Symphony, and while yourselves are fresh and 
on the ascent of artistic cntliusiasro, your instru- 
ments in tune, &c., you take your audience in 
the nick of time, fresh, with clear sense, clear- 
headed, eager to climb the wave and be borne 
out upon the broad and glorious sea. Throw 
your miscellany, if you must have it, into the 
Second Part, which should by all means close 
with a good sterling and effective overture 
(avoiding clap-trap), or brilliant movement from 
some other symphony harmoniously contrasting 
with the first, — so that the noble main impression 
of the evening may not be ignobly friHcred away 
before we go home. We need a good impression 
for the last. 

With the performance of the ** Heroic " Sym- 
phony the attentive and exacting listener had 
every reason to be pleased. It was by far the 
best performance of the evening, and the best 
upon so large a scale that has ever been given us 
of this grand composition. Mr. Suck conducted 
with energy and firmness and seemed to have 
tutored all bis forces into a common feeling of 
the music. The Marcia Funehre especially was 
faultless ; the trio for horns in the Scherzo was 
as smooth and prompt as one could wish — really 
a triumph after attempts which we all remember ; 
the crescendoa and syncopations with which the 
work abounds were always effective; and it did 
one's heart good to hear so neat a pianissimo of 
the strings in some of those wonderful little epi- 
sodical and fugue-like passages in the first move- 
ment. It was listened to with profound interest 
by the larger number present. 

This third symphony is truly " heroic" in its 
whole spirit and in every sense. It is heroic aa 
a young and grand artistic effort, the first in which 
Beethoven's genius declared itself in all its indi- 
viduality, opening a new world to the musical 
sense of his contemporaries. In the first sympho- 
ny, in C, you enjoy a lighter effort, and feel still 
within the happy sphere of Haydn. In the sec- 
ond, in D, traces of the same influence prevail, 
but the Beethoven fire breaks out continually, 
and the giant grasp, deep down towards the root 
of things, is plainly felt. But the third is as elab- 
orate and on as grand a scale as any but the 
ninth, and there are passages in every movement 
of it which compared with aught that bad been 
heard by human ears before, (or even since) must 
have been quite as new and wonderful as anything 
in the ninth, except the choral movement In 
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the Titanic struggle and commingling of themes 
and forces in the first movement you anticipate 
all that sort of element which prevails in the alle- 
gros of the C minor, the seventh and the ninth ; 
the Scherso is as buoyant and bright and pastoral 
and playful as the Pastorale or the No. 8, or the 
Scherso in the ninth. The secondary themes in 
the Finale open the same tender, fem^ine vein 
of sentiment, the pure love element, which per- 
vades the entire No. 4 (in B flat) It is Beet- 
hoven fully pronounced, in all his grandeur and 
Shaksperian richness and complexity. 

The full title of the work is ** Heroic Sympho- 
ny to celebrate the anniversary of a great man's 
death." Beethoven wrote it in 1802, in the revo- 
lutionary period of Europe, when he was full of 
the great hopes of freedom and fraternity among 
men, an admirer of Plato's Republic, and when 
he hailed Napoleon as the champion of demo- 
cracy. To him the fini^ed work was dedicated, 
and every one has heard how, when he was pro- 
claimed Emperor, Beethoven tore off the title 
page and trampled it under foot Naturally 
enoagh therefore attempts have been made to 
trace some historical correspondence through the 
different movements of the symphony. The fu- 
neral march has been supposed by some to mourn 
the death of a hero, by others to mourn the re- 
creancy of Freedom's champion. But one would 
be puzzled to trace any such personal reference 
through the whole four movements. The idea 
that it may indicate the feelings and phases of the 
French Revolution, the hopes and fears, the 
groans and struggles,the ideals and heroic triumphs 
of down-trodden and awakening Humanity is 
now plausible ; and those who have read our joux^ 
nal from the first will remember in an early num- 
ber an able elaboration of this conjecture by our 
friend the " Diarist " But it is a conjecture. 

If there must be any moral interpretation 
given, the safest is the most general, like that em- 
bodied in the programme written by Richard 
Wagner, and translated on our first page. The 
style is metaphysical and perhaps here and there 
obscure, especially in a literal translation. Yet 
we think it can hardly fail to suggest to the 
thoughtful reader a train of ideas and feelings, 
a state of mind, with which the hearing of the 
symphony will be found well to harmonize. It is 
in truth just such an interpretation, as almost 
any symphony or great work of Beethoven will 
admit of. It describes the moral and mental 
effects of Beethoven's music generally, or rather 
that idea of Beethoven as a mental and moral in- 
dividuality, that idea of the spirit and aspiration 
of the man, which one gathers from his music 
For although a piece of music may not be said 
literally to mean this or that, although the compo- 
ser seldom undertakes to tell a story, describe a 
character, or preach a moral in his composition, 
and fails generally when he does ; yet it would be 
absurd to say that his music is not the completest 
possible revelation of him ; the audible body, as 
it were, in which his ideal spirit clothes and 
transmits itself to the race. Had we room for de- 
tails and for a few musical quotations, we could 
point out some striking specimens of the fitness of 
Wagner's programme to the music. 




Handel and Haydn Society.— lint Concert 

In spite of one of the most violent rain storms 
that has raged upon our coast for years, on Sun- 
day evening, the Music Hall was two-thirds filled 



with listeners to *' Elijah." Mendelssohn com- 
posed three oratorios, besides his great cantata 
" Song of Praise," and several psalms, on a scale 
almost grand enough for oratorio. His ** St 
Paul " was the first and is to this day the one 
most esteemed and most frequently performed in 
his own Germany. *' Elijah "was first produced 
at the Birmingham Festival, on the 26th of Au- 
gust, 1846, and for this reason, perhaps, as well 
as because it has in it more variety, more dra- 
matic and descriptive passages, and more interest- 
ing solos, quartets, &c., it is (certainly next to the 
" Messiah ") the great favorite in oratorio-loving 
England. His " Christus," performed in Eng- 
land last year, is a posthumous fragment 

'* Elijah" was perfonned repeatedly in this 
city by the Handel and Haydn Society some five 
or six winters since, under the direction of that 
talented and jolly Englishman, J. L. Hatton, 
who had a side for comic extravaganza, and a 
side for Mendelssohn, Beethoven and Bach, 
which he used to turn to us alternately at his 
own concerts. With Anna Stone for the 
grander soprano airs; another pleasing singer, 
whose name we forget, for the recitative of the 
widow and such songs as Hear ye, Israel; Ball for 
Elijah, and Jones for tenor, it failed not to create 
an interest, in spite of many failings on the part 
of orchestra and chorus. Moreover it was- given 
entire^ which we would we could say now. The 
extreme difficulty, however, of the music, and its 
severe tax on solo singers, have caused rather a 
shudder at the thought of taking it down from 
the shelf again from that season until this. The 
following year, with the advantage of the same 
excellent conductor, was literally thrown away 
upon Donizetti's *' Martyrs" for an oratorio 
(Heaven save the mark !) Then came a whole- 
some reaction in favor of the grand old favorite, 
Handel, and "Judas Maccabseus," "Jepthah," 
" Samson," &c., became fresh subjects of enthu- 
siasm, amid periodical renewals of the " Messiah " 
and ** Creation." Last winter lent a willing ear 
to the seducing melody and sparkle of Rossini's 
operatic " Moses ; " but the old love was not ex- 
tinct, and again by natural reaction there came 
up a cry for something solid, yet comparatively 
new, and the result is now " Elijah," with hints 
about " Israel in Eg>'pt," &c. 

Under all the difficuliies of the case, some of 
them peculiar to this season, this first perform- 
ance of " Elijah" was a great success. Yet from 
two causes particulariy the effect was singularly 
weakened. The first of these is remediable, and 
therefore we dwell upon it It only requires that 
people shall be willing to sit three hours, instead 
of two hours and a quarter. At theatre and 
opera we sit through four. The ^ cuttings " were 
ruthless and destructive, destroying not only poet- 
ical, but sometimes even musical connection. 
For instance the omission of the chant-like duet : 
Lordy how thine eavy &c., after the chorus recita- 
tive, which ends in the full chord of £ major, as 
dominant to the A minor key of the duet : this 
was skipped and the tenor solo : Ye people^ &c., 
folk>wed abruptly in the key of F. Again, in the 
scene where Elijah challenges the prophets of 
Baal, the omission of Elijah's last invocation and 
the chorus: The fire descends from heaven^ robs 
it of all point and climax. Then what a sacrifice 
of the best music of the work to leave out the 
lovely soprano air ? which should open the Second 
Part, with the sublime sequel: Thus, thus saitk 



the Lord (though it might be hard to find the solo 
talent that would at all satisfy after the glorious 
LiND rendering of it ;) and the chorus about 
the whirlwind and the " still, small voice ;" and 
the quartet near the end, &c., &c. I Any one who 
will study the oratorio itself, or who will refer to 
our somewhat elaborate analysis of it (Vol. I, 
p. 196,) will see that "Elijah" is a work of re- 
markable unity, an inseparable whole. Beally 
we can think of nothing in it which it is safe to 
omit, unless it be that ponderous and tremendous 
bass song, (in imitation of one in Handel's *' Mes- 
siah : ") Is not his toord like a fire, and like a 
hammer that breaketh, &c., which requires an 
exceptionally great voice. An apologetic note 
upon the programme ^stated, that in these omis- 
sions ** a due respect had been felt for the Comr 
poser ;" a respect limited, it would seem, to two 
hours and a quarter I Really we think the ora- 
torio sung entire, with its dramatic pn^ress un- 
impaired, if decently performed, would seem 
shorter and move on at a less fatiguing pace, than 
it does lamed by these omissions. We trust it is 
not yet too late to restore the missing numbers. 

The other drawback was the want of female 
solo talent The young ladies who sustained the 
solos were mostly pupils of the Handel and 
Haydn Solo School, and many of them d^bxUanteSf 
and not fair subjects of exacting criticism. Many 
things were done creditably oii their part, and 
gave good promise of improvement The Con- 
tralto recitatives by Miss Twichell were quite 
effectively delivered ; but we felt a certain life- 
lessness when it came to sustained melody, like the 
sweet little air : Woe unto them who forsake Him. 
Miss Hasseltine gave the dramatic scene of 
the youth " looking toward the sea," in clear and 
penetrating high tones, and with considerable 
spirit ; we could not expect a novice, in that part, 
and still more in that of the Queen, to make good 
the memory of Anna Stone. Mrs. Hill, who 
took the part of the Widow, has a clear but 
rather hard, thin« French style of soprano, with a 
continual tendency to sharp ; but otherwise fair 
execution. The angel Trio : Lift thine eyeSf was 
only literally and mechanically sung, without any 
sympathetic blending of voices, — a &ult felt more 
or less in the double quartet, and other concerted 
pieces. — We have dwelt upon the weak points 
first : they were not such as to make a general fail- 
ure, nor such as we despair of finding strengthen- 
ed in subsequent performances. (Can not the 
society procure the aid of Miss Louisa Ptne ? 
The soprano arias of " Elijah" certainly are worth 
that extra effort.) 

Mr. Aiken rendered the music of " Elijah" 
very creditably, though his voice evidently labor- 
ed towards the end, and some of his recitative 
was taken much too rapidly. Mr. Abthurbon 
is an excellent mo(}el for the correction of that 
fault His recitative is always dignified, deliber- 
ate, impressive, and truly musical and tasteful. 
He sang the first tenor song : If with all youn 
hearts, when he had his freshest and best voicO; 
with such beauty, feeling and expression as wc 
have scarcely ever heard in any English tenoi 
song of so lofty a character. The excellence ol 
the oichestra was apparent at once in the spirited 
and clear rendering of the overture, and gave al 
the accompaniments in a very efi*ective manner 
The choruses for the most part were song witl 
far more unity and promptness and rich, full ma 
sical blending of the parts, than on the fonnei 
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coasions above referred ta The manner in 
rbicli the overture led into the first chorus, and 
Q which the chorus fulfilled the promise, was as 
atisfying as it was exciting. In the recitative 
horns, the parts came in promptly and squarely ; 
ind the second chorus, perhaps the gramlest of all, 
)eginning with the alanned minor : Yet doth the 
Lord see it noty and passing out into that broad 
ihoral flood of harmony, so strengthening and 
[uieting : For he, the Lord, and His mercies on 
housands fail, produced its full impression. So 
lid the famous * Baal' chorus, and : Be not afraid! 
md that which so sublimely cloees the First Part, 
md represents the rushing of the waters. One 
mly wanted a greater body of strings in the or- 
chestra to make the running figure in the accom- 
laniment more prominent amid the full sound of 
nany voices; for the same reason, in the opening 
>f the chorus, Blessed are the men, the lovely 
accompanying violin figure was sometimes acarce- 
y audible. 

Mr. Zerrahn established a high claim to the 
itle of conductor. Ilis movements were all dig- 
lified and graceful, if sometimes quite excited. 
Fie is full of the spirit of the m«sic and magne- 
lizes his forces with it ; clear and sure in his un- 
derstanding both of the music and the words*; 
ilways anticipating and clearly indicating the 
sflect to be produced. The Handel and Haydn 
Society and the whole musical public may well 
congratulate themselves upon the acquisition of 
iuch a talent 

" Elijah" will be repeated to-morrow evening, 
md we doubt not there will be a deepening of the 
decided interest which it created in the audience 
the first time. 



Mr. Millard's Concert, on Monday even- 
ng, was a charming little affair. A very pleas- 
int company were present, and the beautiful 
Chickering saloon looked particularly social and 
ittractive. Warmly as we spoke upon a former 
wcasion, the half was not told of tho beAu ty of 
tfr. Millard's tenor voice, and of the perfect con- 
:rol under which he has it. In the aria from 
tfercadante's // Bravo, it came out with a fresh- 
aesB, sweetness, purity and power, that we have 
icarcely heard equalled among the Italian tenori 
who have been here. The tones leap forth fully 
formed and round, and have a peculiarly musical 
md vibrant quality; comparatively feeble in the 
lower register ; but now and then a high chest 
tone was taken and sustained with a commanding 
power and charm. The graduation of force, the 
full clear stroke and vanish of each tone, 
the phrasing, accentuation, &c., were masterly 
ind all in perfect keeping and after the true 
Italian method. We could not doubt, after this 
trial, that Mr. Millard's voice would fill delight- 
fully any of our large music halls. 

In the duet from Don Pasquale with Mrs. 
Wbntworth, he sang entirely with the head 
iroice, very sweetly and tastefully, to be sure, as 
if with the purpose to subordinate his own voice 
to that lady's. His rendering of the air from ** Eli- 
jah :" If with all your hearts, was less satisfying 
n point of expression, and less imbued with the 
ipirit of the music than his Italian singing ; the 
'empo seemed to us a little fast ; it was sweet to 
the ear, but sank not so deeply into the soul as in 
Ifr. Arthurson'a singing. Still we cannot doubt 
If r. Millard's rare qualification for Oratorio music 
generally, and trust we shall ere long have an 



opportunity to hear him in more than a single 
air.— The dashing, playful ballata from Rigoletto 
at the end of the concert, and the little French 
chanson with which he answered to the encore, 
were thrown off with inimitable grace, to his own 
accompaniment 

Miss Emma Davis, the young debutante, had 
unfortunately taken a bad cold, which weakened 
her command over her voice' and now and then 
prevented her reaching a high note in Robert, toi 
quefaime.' Yet she sang it with fine fervor, and 
showed rare style and execution and expression 
for a maid of scarce fifteen. Her voice, even as 
then heard, is one of the most pure and beautiful 
and individual in quality that we have ever 
heard, silvery clear in the upper portion, and 
with a rich, reedy flavor to the sweetness of the 
lower tones. Her appearance is singularly inter- 
esting and face full of genius. The little Italian 
duetto between her and Mr. Millard was charm- 
ingly sung. Mrs. Wentworth sang Chembini's 
Ave Maria in her best manner, accompanied by 
the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, with 
clarinet, who opened the two parts of the concert 
with single movements from Mozart's Quintet in 
£ flat, and from Mr. Ryan's Quintet in F. 
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Mendelssohn Quintette Glnb. 

The second Chamber Concert, Tuesday even- 
ing, assembled a large company in the Chickering 
Saloon. The programme had some novel points 
of interest It opened genially and wholesomely 
with a fine Quartet of Haydn, (in BJ;, No. 67,) 
which was played with exceeding delicacy and 
spirit Next cam» a novelty in our experience 
here, a quaint and famous old affair, by some ad- 
mired as a matter of course, by some declared 
tedious and out of date, by more confessed a puz- 
zle. We mean Sebastian Bach's Chaconne for 
the violin, with Mendelssohn's piano-forte accom- 
paniment, performed by Messrs. August Fries 
and C. C. Perkins. In truth, it i« one of the 
mo** opl«niliil productions of the solo kind ever 
written, full of musical ideas, of imaginative fire 
as well as learning, unfolding and progressing 
with a vigorous fidelity to its subject There is 
more meat in it than in a hundred violin solos of 
these modem days of virtuosity ; they are all thin 
and weak and tame compared to it ; and instead 
of finding it antique and primitive, the cast-off 
fashion of an earlier date, one is only astonished 
that it sounds so new, that it anticipates so many 
of the effects which we commonly call modern, 
rivalling the Paganini school in feats of difficulty 
and brilliancy, while it yields something far more 
deep and satisfying. It taxed the violinist's exe- 
cution to the utmost. Even without the piano 
it moves on like a rich polyphonic whole ; but 
Mendelssohn's accompaniments are modest and 
judicious, and were conscientiously played. 

Next came two Quintet arrangements. First, 
Schubert's song: Du list die Ruh, the melody 
discoursed by Mr. Ryan's clarinet It certainly 
is no improvement on the song, but rather a per- 
version. That melody is almost inseparable from 
its words ; both song and accompaniment sounded 
stiff in the arrangement ; and one of the finest 
points of the song as sung, where it reaches the 
acme of its fervor in that pure, long-drawn high 
note, that leaves off in silence, was spoiled by a 
trill of the clarinet In the other, one of the 
Lieder ohne Worte of Mendelssohn, a buoyant, 
Spring song, as it were, the melody was taken by 



a flute, which had a singularly tame effect with 
strings. Such arrangements may be good exer- 
cises for the arranger; but we can tee no fitness 
in their introduction into classical Chamber Con- 
certs. What do they profit us, so long as they 
only remind us how much better the songs are 
in their original shape ? 

Part Unopened with an origioal Piano Trio, by 
our townsman, Mr. C. C. Pkrkins, played by him- 
self with the brothers Fbiks. It was an elabo- 
rate work in four movements, after the classical 
models of Beethoven and Misndelssohn. It con- 
tained not a few interesting ideas, carefully and 
scientifically worked up. The Andante and Scher- 
zo were particulariy pleasing. The Finale, some- 
what freakish in its movement, seemed rather too 
difficult for the composer's own pianism, which 
he possesses in no mean degree. Judging from 
this hearing, the Trio seemed an improvement 
upon Mr. Perkins's former compositions. As a 
whole we rather felt in it a lack of that unity, 
that spontaoeoos development out of one germinal 
inspiration, which always carries the hearer along 
with it in the works of the great nastets. That 
lovely Quintet in G minor, for instance, of Mozart's, 
which closed the feast so exquisitely I It was fine- 
ly played, and seemed at times the very soul itself 
of Music melting in ecstacies of love. The long 
Adagio, on muted springs, vibrating with sweet 
and spiritual remoteness, won you to a mood from 
which you sought no speedy alternation, and so 
were more than reconciled to the immediate suc- 
cession of another Adagio, by way of introduction 
to the liveliest of allegro finales. 



Thi Omouimui. Unoa rtpMtod id liK wMk*! 
WcdiMsday afleraooo ko th* Moaio HaU iwo-tUxds full of de- 
lighted UatoiMra. Tlw ** JupU«r " Symphony want flnclj, and 
Um FrtfMdMtx orertani iru neTW lo iplaicDdly plaj«d ia 
BflttoB. Sogu of Um waits pleoM loo wan nnoommoiily bcfi* 
llant Bfr. Hbil, a modttt OarmaiilBB, iorprlMd all by his 
fina plaao-playlDg la a doot with Sokviasi. 



Eiiausa Ornu.— nma have 
audlenow at the BottoD Tbiatra, althouj^ largt tot oUiar 
plaeao. Tha ** Crown Dfannoodi " ran ovary njght last watk. 
In tha SIfnnambmla Mtai Pm haa fimnd tha ftillast pl^r for 
har ezqoldtalj flnlahcd TiwaHnrton. In Wallaaa'a Mtariimma 
aha was acGompanied by Aftoxius*8 harp, and auula tha moat 
of the moilo, which oertalnly la of the fevbleet order. The 
operu are all admirably pat npon the stage, and oreheitra 
and ohoma are nneommonly good. Mtas PiM, the alatar, 
makes the boy*s part very Infiereatlng In Mvitm$M. The com- 
pany will clooe with next week, changing the opera each night. 

Btakhiko nr Tvvi.— Tha 2VaiMcrq»f , in Its nottee of a Um- 

DBLSSOSH QuiMTBTTB concert, mja very justly of the Chickering 

** Grand," which was played by Mr. PABasa on that oocarion : 

The iutrument, although but Joat from the mawnlbfitory. and 
hardly oot of the tuner's hand in time for the concert, oTlnoed 
no traces of dapression ; every tone was as round and true 
as if it had been seasoned wich reibrenoe to a apcdal diaplaj. 
Nothing shows better than a test of this kind the stcrllag qual- 
ities of the instruments of the Messrs. Chickering's maqufiic- 
ture. Its superior quality was a subjoot <Mr general comiueat 

The same thing may be said with even more truth of the 
piano used this week. In the great Music Hall, the next after- 
noon, it gave oat a tone of more liquid brIlUanqr than any 
instrument that we remember to have heard there. 

At HAX]>.->Mea8f«. GABtxtt and Co. ofltr some fine things 
in their programme to-night: such as BeethoTen*a gnattU 
Trio, in B flat, a fine Quartet by Mendelssohn. Ite. — Mile. Da 
Lakottb's second Solrte is nest Wedneaday. Bead the pzo- 
gramma In another otdumn. 

M. JuLUEN has nightly triamphs in London. One 
of bis faithful admlren says : ** The enthosiatm of the 
opening night was so enormous as to prevent the bearing 
of all the quieter or more intellectnal oompoaitions.'* ( !) 



New Kiuie. 

Mendelssohn's **Soxq8 without Wobds.*' — Mr. 
Ditson, the publisher, offers for sale the entire series of 
these exquisite works, in a beantlAtl boand volume, in- 
cluding the, posthamoas 7th set, at the very low price of 
$8 per copy. Here is a chance which no cultivator of 
the best kind of piano music sboald neglect The num- 
bers cost 95.26, when purchased severally and nnboood. 
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From tho muxm fmbBsher wa have alao; 

OTertore to Jl Barbiere <U SetigUa, being one of a ae- 
ries of Six Operatic Overtares, airanged for Arte per- 
formen on one piano, by Czbrkt ! Three pairt of hands 
make qnite an orcbeiBtra In this way. The series is to 
inclade also Tbneredi, Fra Diacoh, Fre^kil*, Don 
Jftion, and Nogxo di Figaro, 

Qrudtlf pertkojhora ; ifte duet from MozAirr'a Nbue 
di Figaro, anothier beantifhl number of Ditson*s series of 
Favorite Songs, See., of Mozart, arranged with Italian 
and English words by S. S. Weslet, Mus. Doc. 

PerUs AlUmamdu: xnt Six Faniaisiei EUgantet on 
German airs, for the Piano, by Theo. Obstkn. No. 1, 
Adtlaidi, by BKETHOVKif. The peculiarity of this is 
that it is fio< the Adelaide. You play through a modem 
spasmodic introduction, which might lead you into that 
or any other theme, and suddenly find yourself in a fk- 
miliar Belilnl or Donizetti melody I There is some mis- 
take here. 

Tro Oiomi, a beautiful minor air of Pergolese. This 
is another number of Thalbero*8 ** Art of Singing ap- 
plied to the Piano," and will reward study. We have 
already expressed our high sense of the value of the 
plan and charocter of this work as a whole. 



anbrttf 0rment0* 



Will U pnbliihed, on TUZSDAT, Deoember 18, 
•A FIBTB DirOOD BHGRAVINCI, 

Mi pwe s a dBf a Seeos from the 

OPERA OF "CROWN DIAMONDS," 

With lilb-llkt fortraltarss of 

XUt iKniif a Pyne, KMtrs. Eurlfoa and BorraaL 

QT^Ordsifl t9odmd by E L. Balcr at th« OOm of Om Joamal 
at Made, 21 Sohool Street. 




NO. • LA GKANOB PLACE, BOSTON. 

HavlDff rerided thirteen yeers in Europe with a view of adap- 
tiag the IteUan style of Staigiag to the fin.llsh voice. aDd of 
rauedjriog wakntu of the Toloe, and ttaoroaghlj eorreeclng 
hanh, gnttoral, nasal, or other anplea«ant peculiarities, pio- 
poees to give kaaooe on the Voioe, and In Singing, in the Itallaa 
Trancb, and Eagllah Laoguagas. 

Many wlu) liiiTe»pent yean ofaeTereftady to attain musleal 
aaeellraee, after atruggUng to eooquer aooie gnttoral, aaaal, or 
oclMr unpieasaat manneriam, abandon tbe pomilt fkom the be- 
lier that (bev are afflioied with a natmal dcfectiTeDeea : when, 
with a ftacOoBal part of the appUcadon wbich they bestow on 
tlie other bnnofaes of their musleal edueation, and with mach 
lees phyatcal effort (if pivperly directed) than tliey Jiave been 
ar ens tOBfi ed to use, thelrYoiees might be rendered comparatiTe- 
lybeaatlfoL 

** Being aequafaited with tbe eoorae of voeal dtseipliae pursoed 
by Mr. W, J. pAaaaasoM in Jbrwing and developing the Tolce, 
I take pleasure in bearing my testimony to its exeelieaee ; be- 
Ue?ing it to be flur preferable to any other method Icnown to me. 

GEO. J. WEBB. 

BoeiOK, Ooff. 7i 1854." 

O^Terms, §60 per quarter. 

UZ88 FAmnr frazer, 

Has the pleasure to Inform lier Pupils and Friends that she 
liaa returned to tbe city, and will be prepared to resume in- 
•traction m SINUINU aud the PlANO-i^UHTE, on and after 
Oetober let. Communlcatlous may be left with Meears. Q. P. 
Keed ft Co. or at her realdenco, 
** Patiuok," Tcemont Straet. Bept 16 

T00I6 LAMS' VOCAL lUSIC SCHOOL 

Booms in connection with Mr. E. A. Beamaa*s Yonag Ladles* 
School, No. 28 Temple Flaoe. 

EL R« BLAHCHARD* TomMot. 

Also, Vaaeher of Mnsie in Mr. Adams's Yoong Lmlles* School, 

Central Place. 

RESIDENCE, 34 WEST CEOAK STREET, BOSTON. 

This School ie decigDed fbr aU who wish to aBquIre tlm abili- 
ty to rcoJ music readily at alKht, and is particularly adapred to 
the waou of tho^e who desire to fit tbemaelTee to recrtre in- 
stroetion, lh>m the b -at maeters, in tbe CnltiTation of tlie 
Voice, Style, Ite. v.i mjieneing with nasT niaottLss and pro- 
eeedlug up^arde, by legular and sncceeaive steps, the stndents 
will acquire so thorough and practical a kuowledge of the SLB- 
xaiire of Vocal Muaio as will enable them to raad even the 
more dlAtmlt clasbioal comfositiokb with ease and flueney. 

JTor t«nne, and other pattknlais, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Mano Rooms of Messrs. G. J. Waaa A Co , No. 8 
Winter street, where, also. Mr. Bhuwhard may be fbnnd be- 
tween tlie bonrs of *2 MUd 8, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Biancliard will be happy to gite inatraetlon in 
schoola and academies, If altoated in tlie Immediate Tldnl^y. 

HaTlng examined the plan of instroetion adopted in the 
Touns Ladles' Vocal Mtt»lo dchool,we meet cheerily say tliat 
it meets uur unqnalifled approbation. 

ITrom the Miecem wiikb bae hetwtolbra attended the Instmo- 
ilona of Mr. Blanchard we Ibel aacored that his school will 
merit the fullest congdeuee of the public 

Lowiu, Masum, Qio. J. WasB, F. P. MouiB, 
Gao. r. Root, B. f . Baaaa. 

«ept80 tf 



CONCERTS. 



CABI. OABTNEB, Violiniii;, 

CABL HATT8E, P ianiat, and 

H. JUNONIGKEL, Violoooellist, 

Will giTe their 

PHtST SITBSCBIPTION CONCEBT,^ 
JIT THE MEIONAON, 

On Satnrdaj £venlng^, Dec. Oili, 

Assisted by 
Ketgra. H. ECKHABDT and CAAL EICHLBB. 

■ 

Q^^The Grand Piano used on thla occaalon Is ftom the man* 
nibctory of Metisre. Chkberlng It Sons. 
QTTlckets fiO cents To commence at 7X o^clock. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

Second Concert of the Series. 



The Oratorio of 



WUl be repeated 

On Sunday Evening, Deoember lOth, 

With the same Yocalists and Orchestra as at the first Concert. 

Members will be admitted npon prodndng their regular 
ticket*, with the n«ual priTllege. 

I>oors open at 6^— Performance to commence at 7 o'clock. 

Tieketa at 50 eencs each, are for sale at tbe Music Stores of 
Wask, DiTso:f , RiOBARDSOW, and Risn It Co. ; at the stores of 
BATas h FAiasAKas, 196 Washington street, and J. P. Jbwktt 
It Co. 117 Washington street ; of the Secretary, Joy*a Building, 
and at the door on the etening of the Concert. 

U. L HAZELTON, SecroUry. 

MLLB. GABRIELLB DE LAMOTTE'S 

SECOND GRAND CONCERT 

Will take place on WEDNBSBAT EYENINQ, Dee. 18, at the 

H^essrs. Ct^irltrrfng « iSslson, JBlasonir Srmpir, 

On which oocaslon she will be amtoted by Mrs. WENTWORTH, 
Vocalist, and tbe MBNDBI.SSOHN QUINTISTTB CLUB. 

PROGRAMME. 

Part I. 

1. Quintet in 0, No. 8, op. 1, (arr nged flrom the Piano 

trio,) BeethoTsn. 

Introdnctlcm and Allegro— Adagio. 
MBMnsLssoaa QcnTarra Cura. 

2 Reeitatlre and Romance : * Olllanme Tell,* RoaslaL 

Mrs. WinTwoaTH. 

8. Orand Concerto for Plano*forte In minor, op. 25| 

Mendelaeohn. 
1. Molto allegro con Aioco.— 2. Andante.->S. Presto. 

4. Molto allpgro e Tlrace. 
Mile. OAsanoxB na Lamottb and Quumrra CLua. 

Part n. 

4. Adagloftmn Quartet in 0, No 76, Haydn. 

MnnAUMaur QuofTtna CLua. 

6. Orand Sonata in A, mum**. 

1. Andante gmiloeo —2. Tartatlons.— 8. Adagio.— 4. Allegro. 

6. MInnetto and Trio.— 6. Allegro alia turca. 
Mile. GAaauLU na LAxona. 

8. Ballad, Psny. 

Mis. Wbmtwomb. 

7. Grand fantasia on * Robert toi que 9*alme,' from 

tbe opera of * Robert le Diable,' Prudent 

Mile. OAaaiiLLB na Lamoiti. 

8. Quartet in G, No. 78, Qaydn. 

Finals, Allegro Tiraee. 
MaanausoHM Qcwrana CLua. 

D^^To commence at 7K o'clock, preoisely. 

07-Tlckets to be bad at Mesare. Cbiekerlng's, Wade's, all 
the principal music ttoree, and at the door on the erening of 
tbe concert. 

OT'No postponement on account of the weather. 

AFTERNOON OONCEaTa 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 

AT Tsa 

BOSTON KUSZO HALL. 
Evert Wednesday; at 8 o'clock, P. M. 

And contimie through the ssason. 

CARIj ZBRRAHH Gomduetor. 

Single tickets, 26 cts : Paeksgss of 6 tickets, fl: for sale at 
the muaio stores and at the door Nov 28 

CARL ZERRAHN, 

Comdustov or the Hamdel * Haydm 8oeiety» 

Is preparcd to reeelve pupils on the FLUTE and PIANO- 
TORTE, and msy be addressed at Us OFHCS in E. H. Wade's 
mudo store. Nor U 

SIOirOR OORBULI«1 begs leaTe to aanounee that ho 
has commenced Morning and Afternoon Classes for the in- 
stmotlon of Young Ladlea in SOLFEGGIO, at the Eooms of the 
Mcsam. CaicEaaiva, on Mondays and ThursdaTS. 

For tbe eouTenlence of those attending schools, the afternoon 
olasses l^om 4 to 6> 

Tsrms, tweWe dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

SIgnor Oorelli has leniored to No 47 Hancock Stnet, where 
heneefortk be may be addressed ; or at the Tremont House, or 
attheMetfais.Chfckerlng'sBoeau. BeptS 



Mile. OABBIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

Ess tho honor to annoonee thai she baa commenesd mecni 
and aftemooo elasMS for Uie 

INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-PORT 

OT^erms, fifteen dollar* for twenty-four lessons. 

These clashes are on the same principle aa thoee eatabHsh 
with such great success in the Oonserratories of Gennaa 
France, and England. 

For ciaaaes or private lis s ep s apply at tt Hancock street, 
at MesCTS. Chiekering's. O 21 8m 



OTTO DBE8EL 

GItcs Instruction cm the piano, and may be addreseed at tl 
Wumaop HoosB. Terms :— «60 per tiuarter of 24 lesMi 
two a week ; tSO per quarter of 12 ' 



F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OP MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old Sou 
Church ; Organlat and Pianliit of tbe Handel It Haydn 
Society, Musical Edocatloii Soi^ty, Itc. Im. 

Roaldoneo, Ho. 3 IVlmtor Placo^ Boaton. 

Sept 10 8m 

HEirS* PATENT 

AMERICAN AOTION PIANOFORTE 



THE MANUFACTURER Is In possession of nnmeroua 
monials ft<om distinguished Musical Professors, who ha' 
used the greatly improTi^ ACTION PIANO, commending 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs 
Mnsie to an examination of its superiority, in solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 866 WosMaften A., BoUon, 

WILLIAM BEROER, 
PnbllElier and Impoiter of MueIc^ 

Vo. 88 West 4th Street, Cineiimati, 0. 

KBlftPS eonetantly on band a large and Select Stock 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for aale at Eastern prices. N< 
Music received by Steamer as soon as publisbed. A Ubei 
discount granted to TMObers. All orders promptly attendi 
to. Music arranged to order. 
OT* CataJognes sent gratis by mail. AugM 

FRENCH LANOUAOEL 

Mr. DB ItAUCITTB, from Paris, begs taare Co a 
nounce that he Is prepared to commence a course off instm 
tlon to pupils In elasera, or private lessons, during the ensnii 
winter, and will be happy to receive applications at 66 Haaco< 
street. 021 8m 

D. B. NEWHALL. 

ICANUPAOTURER AND DBALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

Ho. 344 IVMhImctoB 8trMt» Boaton. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TONED, f TO LE 

MR. B. HARRISON KILLABD, 

fl 

Beas to inform tho mnsica) nubile of Boston that he Is nc 
preparcd to receive pupils In 

ICallam aad Bmcllalfc Vooolimatom. 



Claasss will be formed on the principle of the Ooossrvatot 

aParia. 
Particular attention paid to Bai^kh Oratorio siaginf • 
CIsasss for the study of the Italian lancuage will also 1 

formed. 

RoaId«Bee» 6 Tylor Stroat. 

Mb. J. Q. WETHBRBBB, 

(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
Ho. 18 TRBMOirr 1*BMPIJD, BOIVOH. 

MR. AUOU8T FREBS. 

BtspeotfblJiy inftnns bis friends and former papHs, thai 1 
again is prepared to leosive 

ABTANCBD PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 

Co aeeonpany them with tlie TloUn In Sokatas. Doo ooaoa 
TAiiTa, SoLOB, Ite. AppUcattons sent to 7 Winthron Piac 
will be promptly attendedito. oet 14 8m 

* 

SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 

MENDELSSOHN'S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, (Lied 
ohne Worte,) have Jnat been issued in one elegant voloa 
bound in eloth, emboesed and lettered. Price 88. 

Published by Ollwor IMtaom, 116 WuMagfea St. 



A CARD. Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL a 
leady to receive applications to frimish music (duos, trii 
Itc for vioUa and piano) for privats partlss. ^ Nov 18 

CONOERT HALL, 

OOBRXR or EUCLID STREET AND PUBUO SQUAEB 
GIoTolandL, Ohio. 

This new and elegant hall, designed ezprsasly for eonroi 
and loBturss, Is now open for srtists and others intending 
dve entertainments in Cleveland. 

The hall Is well Hghied, bnndaomely frescoed and decorate 
and will seat comfortably 1200 pefsoos. Its centnl losatli 
lenders it the most desirable of any in the dtj. 

For Isiais, etc., spply to HOLBROOK k fONO, 

' Plano-fSrteDsalsw,Otoveiand,Ohtoi 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
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NOW READY, 
THE GREAT WORK OF THB TSAR, 

MOORE'S 
COMPIiETE EIV€YCL.OPii:DIA 



A work which has cost the iDdefatlgable compiler fifteen 
jears of arduous labor, assbted by some of the mo«t disfln- 
guisbed celebrities in the muairal world. ThS^ rplcndid work, 
so Indispensable not onljr to the professional mnsician, but to 
e^ery amatenr, Is oomprised in one elegant royal octaro toN 
ume, of 1004 pages, double columnSi and contains ^he Biogra- 
phies of upwards of 

4000 KXT8I0IANBI 

Comprising the most distinguished Composers and Performers 
who haTe ever lived. 

A Complete Dlcttonary of over 
5000 MUSICAL TERMS, 
With ftall deflnitlonfl. A Complete History of the 

SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 

From the earliest times to the present A tall description of 

All Known Mndcal Instruments, 

with the da^es of their iuTendoa, and their Seales. Treatises 
on HARMOMT and THOROUGH BASS, &e. ke. 

A Book intended to cover the ^'hole 
of IfEnsical Science* 



JOHN P. JEWETT ir CO. 

PUBLISHERS, ^ 

July 20 BOSTON. 



SIGNOR AUOU8TO BBNDBIiART, Pwf^^tr of 
Uusie, from Naplen, proposes to tfMch SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Ronton, both by prlTaie 
and class lessons. The larcer will be iriven to Ohoeal Classbs, 
on Tuesday and Friday eTpningfi. for which purpojie the Messrs. 
Chickrrlng hare kindly offered the um nf eb«>lr Koonm, in order 
to afford to as many sa pondble the a^lTAorages of a sysreui of 
publle musical insiruction that has been attended with great 
sucoeM in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Auovbto Rehdelabi, at the 
Wlnthrop Houw, or to Messrs Ohickering h Sons, to wh'vm. 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to rate. 

ursBXXcxs. 



ReT Sam'l K. Lothrop, 
Arthur L. Payson, Esq. 
Sept 9 



Samuel Ward, Esq. 
John 8. wight, Esq. 



MR. J. 0. D. PARKER, 

BEOS to announce that he is prepared to commence instruc- 
tion in Piano-forte and Orgnn playing, Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 
8 Hay ward Place^on and after Oct. 1st. 
BsFKUircv— R. E. ApUliorp, C. G. Perkins, J. 8. Owight, Esqs 
Sept 28 tf. 

E. R. BLANCHARD, 

T£ACVBK OF THB PIANO AND 81NOINO. 

Batldenee, 24 "West Cedcur Street. 
Jl^«r«iiesi Obo. J. Wns, Esq. May 20. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

)M5 'WaalUitston Street, BostoM* 

Germanla Serenade Band. 

THE SERVICES OF THtS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by i^PPljbig to 

H. B TELTOW, Ag^ni. 
U14tf SO Payette Street. 

CHICKERINQ & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
QRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



IV ABE Rooms, 

TREMONT STREET, 
▲pr29 BOSTON. tf 



NOir BEADY s 

Third and Cheap Edition of the 

MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIAHO-FORTE, 

'BY' NATHAN RICHARDSON. 

Inaamuch a« the demand Ibr a cheaper edition of this In> 
struct ion Btiok has been so great, particularly among Teachers, 
head* or Seminaries, &c , the publfa«her has been induced to 
'issue an edition containing preciiiely the same matter^ but 
b«)und in a plainer style. This Method is more complete and 
systemiiiic tlian any other published in this country or Europe, 
and is now the cheapest, It is recommended by all the first 
Teachers, as being the very best. 

Price, in plain binding f8,00 

In the original style, tall gilt 94,00 

Copies sent by mall to any part of the United States on the 
receipt of the abote prices. 

PUBU8BED AT THR 

MUSICAL EXCHANQE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston, by 

NATHAN BICHABDSON. 



GEORGE J. WEBB ft CO. 



X'X.^KTO-E^OZl.aTElS. 



WAA3S100KS 

No. 8 iriNTER STREET, 

BOSTON, 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN EVERY PARTIOULAH. 

DeoO 
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A. W. FRENZEL 

Will resume his 
IXSTRtrCTIOIS' OV THE 7IJJH'0**F0RTS, 

On or before October 1st. 

Orders may be left at the mnslc-stores of Ifeesrs. Reed ft Co. 
N. Richardson, or B U. Wade. Aae26 

INSTRUCTION IN ITALIAN. 

MR. LVIOI MONTI, Instructor in Italian at Harrard 
Univfrsicy, will give prirate lessons in the city. 
Address at the Wlnthrop House. Oct 7 8m 

John Bunyan Still Iiivefl I 

THE QREAT AMfeRICAN PICTURE. 

TBI BnTHUt AMD UflXlTABU ALUOOIT 07 

THE PZLORIM^S MtOORESSj 

n one ricture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engraTed on 
STSKL, by Andrews, containing 290 human figures, tmiides all 
the scenes through which Christian parsed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Erery Christian family should hare 
this splendid production of humac genius. 

TsSTiMOKiAU of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish hare been received by the publisher, from the moat dJs- 
tlnguished men of Sngland and America. 

JOHN P. JE-WETT, Pnbllsher. 

GEO. B. SICKELS is thb ovlt aoraousKD Aobkt ro& Bo8- 
TOM. His rooms are at the Am. 8. 8. Union, No. 9, Comhill. 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also — Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly fbr It, at the lowest 
prices. Not. 12. 

Instrnction on the FUno-forte and in Singing. 

MR. ADOLPH KIBLBIiOCK respectfully gives notice to his 
pupiis and the public that he has returned to the city, 
and resumed his lemons on the Pianoforte and in Singing, and 
may be addressed at his residence, 80 Ash street, or at the Mu- 
sic Stores of Oliver Ditson, 116 Washington street^Oeo. P. Reed 
& Co , 18 Tremont street, or Natlian Ri«:hardson, 282 Washing- 
ton street. 

Rkfbebiicis.— Lyman Nichols, Esq., 10 Joy Street, Boston. 
JohnBigelow, " 42 Blossom St. " 
Oliver Ditson, «* «« 

George P. Reed, *< M 

N. lUchardson, '* " 

Hon. T. D Elliot, New Bedford. 
Rev. John Welis, *« 

Joseph Ricketson, Esq. ** 

Mr. THOMAS. RYAN 

Begs leave to inform his friends and pupils that he has return- 
ed to town for the season, and is prepared to give instruction 
on the PIANO, FLUTE. CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also in 
TIIOUOUGIl BASS. AppUcations may be made at his resi- 
dence. No. 19 Franklin Street, or at Richardson's music store. 
Sept 16 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

Of the late OBRMANLA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the FIANO-FORTE, and in the Tbbokt ov Mdsio. 

Addrees No. 46 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the moslc 
•tores. Sept 16 



MAMurAcruEin ir 
MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE attention of the musical public Is invited to the newly 
improved MODEL MELOOBONS made by us. We beUsvis 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential points pertalniiiif 
to a good instrument, especially In regard tQ 

Equality, Power. Bweetneu of Tone, Prompt- 
noBs of Acnon an^ Style of FiniBh. 

Our prices vary from 960 to 9176, according to tlie alse and 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from Lowbu 
Masoh, Wm. B. Bsadbuet, Gborob F. Root, L. H Soutbakd, 
Edwin Beucb, Silas A. BAScaon', and many other distin- 
guished musicians, may be seen at our wate-rooms. 

OC^The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a daddad 
preference to all other Melodeons. 

BBHBT MASON. \ MA80H * HAMLIfniy 

BMMONS BAMUN. J Ccuntridgt St. {ccr. of CkaHu,) Bottom, JUs. 
Oct 28 6m (Directly mfiroDtof the Jail.) 

oahl o&rtner, 
teacher of music, 

May be found at No. 20 Dover Street, erery fonnooa bet' 
9 and 10. Oe U 



LE880N8 ON THE VZOLONOELLO. 

HENBI JUHONICKEL 

Will receive pupils on the Violoneello. Address at his 
dence. No. 67 warren Street Oe 14 



KB. OUBTAV KBSB8, 

MEMBER OF THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 

Begs leave to Inf6rm the public that he Is preparsd to givn 

instrnction on the 

FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIAMO. 

(t^ Applications made at No. 17 Franklin Place will reeclve 
prompt attentlou. Oe 14 

MANUEL FEN0ZaIK>8A, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Oeat's Block, eomer of Waahlngfeon 

and Summer Streets. 

jtsfimtcMMt 
Messrs. Chiokxbino, J. P. Jiwcn, Oso. Pvhohabb, Boston. 
Messrs. Gbomb Pbabodt, B. H. Silbbbb, Salem. 



fIANI8T AHD TEACHER OF MTTSIG, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branehes 
of Piano playing. Mr H. mav be addressed at the mnslo 
stores of Natban Kiobabssoh, 28a Washington St. or 0. P. 
Rbbb ft Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

Rbtbrbmobb:— Mrs. C. W. Loring , 88 Mt. Temon 81. 
Miss K. E. Prince. Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 



PBINGE ft 00.'S MELODEONS, 

OF every variety, from t46 to 9160, suitable ftir the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small church. Believing 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better finished 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the agcney, 
and keep for sale only those manwfaetured by Prince ft Co. 



Sept. 2 



Or. P. REED <fc Co. 

18 Tremont St., opposite the Mnseum,- 
SoU Agents for Primu ^ Co.^t Mtlodeotu. 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEAOHEB OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

RcBldence, 84 Plnekiiejr Street » 

Sept 16 tf 






ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHEB OF THE PIANO-FOBTE. 

Application can be made at Reed's Music-Store, or at the 
Ncnrfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 

H« S. CUTL.EB» 

<9rgattls(t anil 'Statitt of ^uftir, 

MUSIC BOOM UNDER CHURCH OF THB ADVENT. 

Terms 930.— Address care of Nathan Richardson, '^82 Wash- 
ington St. Sept 9 tf 

R. GARBETT, 

PROFESSOR OF KUSZO« 

Informs his friends and the public, that, having rerumed ftom 
Europe, he is prepared to give instruction on the Organ, Piano 
Forte, Violin, Violoncello, and Contra-Basso : also in Compo- 
sition and Arrangement. Organs and Piano-Fortes tuned. 
MuaIo arranged and transposed to order. 
[E7*Hesid«nce, No. 86 Sbawmut Avenoe. Sept 28 8m 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland 8treet« 



£trtoar> 1. Baltti, UttUx-^xtBB, fiLutU tnt luh ^tintlnj'^fSitt, Wo. 21 JStftooI %t.*<=^ 
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For Dwl|bt'i Jounul of Hiul*. 

Harmony of Tone. 

In the material world, two important agencies 
are coiulan'tlj in operaljon, aSecling evory per- 
fectly fonned human being, through those pas- 
nget to the muI, tbe Eye and Ear. 

la the ordinary and popular natural philoso- 
phy, these Bgenciea are termed Color and Sound ', 
but modem inTcatigation, entering into the finest 
(hades of analysis, and (earching in among the 
crypta of the universe, has discovered, not only 
bow color and sound are constituted, but also (he 
mode whereby they enter the organization of our 
intellectual and spiritual nature. 



It has disilosed to us that Color is but a certain 
state of li^ht, In its perpetual vibratory action, 
thrown into rerraction by the objects on which it 
falls; and that Sound is also a certain impulse, 
imparted to all substances capable of vibratory 
motion. But while vibration is the instrument in 
the production and the conveyance of both color 
and sound, the media by which they act are 
ether anil atmoaphere. Light, the first principle 
of color, being sent to us through etherial, and 
sound through aimospberic, vibration, present to 
us, in a moat striking degree, the strong analogy 
bi^tween color and (one; and we might conclude 
that if man were endowed with either sense, 
simply, that constitutes the recipient of these 
afjcnfies, the whole outer world would call up 
vrichin bis imaginaUon as high a scale of harmony 
and as pure a sense of the beautiful, as it now 
docs through the co-operation of both these 
senses in their admirable union. 

Tbis problem ii, in some measure, accessible to 
us in the case of tbe blind, who, shut uui from 
tbe visible glories of Creation, are particulariy 
known to revel In the barmony of tone, and their 
perenption of a mudcal imagery must be iar 
more exquisite than our own. 

The physical agents which, in tbeir vibratory 
action, constitute these harmonic laws, furnish a 
key to the solution of all that is mysterious in 
these influences of the external world upon the 
human soul and iulellect. The purely logical 
and vague term, Harmony, applied to the consid- 
eratioD of Nature and Art, has never been clearly 
explained, nor does a perfectly lucid analyds ap- 
pear approachable, unless we derive onr analysis 
from the operations of the material world. It is 
here we see the workings of a vibratory procen, 
commencing with some susceptible body, set in 
motion, communicating its movements to the at- 
mosphere, and thus reaching the ear. We per- 
ceive one musical instrumeitt giving an involun- 
tary response to another, when they are either 
similarly or harmoniously attuned. In light, too, 
we might trace similar pbyucal affinities of har- 
mony, showing that the law is of coMnk) origin 
and rules throughout (he universe, but we will 
confine ourselves to the Harmony of Tone. From 
the well-known fact that when a stringed or any 
other instrument of sonnd is touched, another, 
being alike in tone, wilt respond to it, merely by 
atmoepberic vibration, we are led, primarily but 
cleariy, into tbe true conception of harmony. We 
are conducted into tbe grand and mblime truth. 



that harmony itself does not proceed from human 

ratiocination, but goes from Nature up to Man, 
and that i(s operations, shown by those mechanical 
experiments upon the atmosphere, are the in- 
structors of the soul. These well attested dis- 
coveries in the regions of tone disclose to us 
that the laws of musical hannony are the inter- 
preters of similar laws, pervading all Creation; 
and by examining their structure in this, the 
simplest of alt material demonstration, wo become 
cognizant of the whole illimitable world of har- 
monious arrangement and design. 

Muuc has nsually been classed within the pro- 
vince of Tone, since all its most engrossing quali- 
ties are comprehended within the various tonic 
shades; and the animate creation around ns 
seem to revel in it, and dispense melodious feel- 
ing through the instrumentality of sweet sounds. 
There is, however, another principle in operation, 
which lays a claim to the origin of muncal emo- 
tion, prior to that of Tone. This principle per- 
Titdes tbo wLule human species, and is found to 
exist where a love of modulated tone is not inho- 
rent, or where mu^ca) sounds would seem to be 
repulsive. It is the Tact, or beating impulse, — 
it mgos throughout all humanity, and we might 
judge (Vom the carols of the feathered creation 
that a similar impulse existed there. The tact- 
feeling, or, in German phraseology, Tokt-Oef^, 
we have every reason to conjecture, arises from 
the beating or pulsation of the heart ; thence it 
seems to play through the whole organiMtioa ol 
our nervous susceptibility. 

In muuc, it brings into co-operation tones ol 
every variety of harmony and discord ; in poetry 
it manifests itself in the laws and usages of rhythm; 
in eloquent declamation, it is found to govern all 
the intonaUons of voice and tbe modulations ol 
impassioned sentences. We, accordingly, regard 
this physiologioa! principle as one of the primal^ 
condition* of musical inveution, the regulating 
principle of harmony, and as essential to it, ai 
language would be to the disclosures of intel- 
lectual thought. To judge of the effect of vocal 
tones upon (he ear, unaided by the Tact-emotion, 
we need but refer to tbe bleating of the Iamb, 
the bwing of a cow, or the yell of an Indian. 
Were these same sounds govemei and regulated, 
and thence modulated, by the law of Tact, their 
effect would be infinitely more pleasing, if not 
music.il. Tbe operation of this law is plainly 
perceptible in tbe carols of tbe birds; an impulse 
conveyed through tbd hearia of these tenants of 
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atnre's woodlands and flolitarj haunts, and gov- 
rning and modulating the clear sweet tones that 
manate from their living forms of beauty. The 
atural flow of yoice in the bird, being measured 
y this pulsating law, gives rise to the monotonous 
itonations, which characterize each distinct spe- 
ies. In some, it is true, physiological structure 
rill not admit o^ m nlulations of voice, but we 
»erceive the operation of the principle in ques- 
ion ID a sufHcicntly large proportion of the 
3athered tribe, to give plausibility to our 
beory. 

The rhythm of poetry is one of the palpable 
lustrations of the existence of a time-beating 
npulse in man. The development of the law 
nd its application here remain, to a great extent, 
he mystery that obscures the psychological ques- 
ion of poetical emotion, and why ordinary or 
lomely language, placed within its rhythmic 
cale, exerts such a novel influence upon the 
leart and imagination. We may be thought to 
»e venturing upon a daring proposition, when 
re undertake to bring the etherial substance of 
K)etry into such a connection and submit it to 
be test of physiological rules ; but there is a wide 
ield within our corporeal structure as yet un- 
rodden, and we give these thoughts as suggestive 
)f others still more elucidative. Most that has 
)een written on the essence of poetry might as 
rell not have been written at all ; as the theme, 
A the end of all discussion, is invariably left in 
ts original vagueness. We might here learn 
hat all poesy is an offspring of modulated tone, 
ind that while we surrender* ourselves with im- 
MMsioned feeling to what we deem the beauty 
»f expression and skill of invention, we are un- 
Lnowingly captivated by the subtile law of Tact- 
»motion. All the metrical rules of ancient and 
norlem poetry owe their existence to this phynio- 
ogical attribute ; and, mdeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to trace the origin of metre and its univer- 
ality on any other grounds. It lii«Iii*a(vB, also, 
hat the stream of pure poetry flows from a per- 
tnnial fountain, enduring with the race of man. 
SVben we speak of pure poetry, we mean the 
nelodious rhythm of our own and other lan- 
guages, and recall strains, imbued with influences 
hat live throughout the annals of all literature ; 
\i thoughts handed down in melodious measure, 
rom one generation to the other, and losing no 
>eauty from age. In all these glories of the 
duse, the Tact-feeling is an unknown but un- 
loubted agency, ruling beneath an unsuspected 
brm in the domains of poetry, music and elo- 
[uence. If therefore, that cardiac emotion, 
vhich we have termed the Tact-feeling, occupies 
luch an important place in all oral and written 
anguage, we may conclude that its agency is 
itill greater in that language which is represented 
>y the Harmony of Tone, and is the product of 
nelodious thought 

In its application to music we perceive the ex- 
ercise of the Tact-emotion in the rudest forms, 
giving vent to the necessities of our psychical 
)eing, by calling in aid the rudest instruments 
ind the purely monotonous sounds. These are 
he jews-harp, the bones, the drum, the castanet, 
he tambourine, and other one-toned instruments. 

When played alone, they furnish a species of 
Qusical experience, belonging exclusively to the 
•rder of Tact-music, retaining, apparently; the 
Tact-emotion in constant play, without operating 
ipon the nerves that imbfbe the harmony of tone. 



When the drum is employed in concert, it serves 
but to send one j^rand impulse through the whole 
mass, and regulate by its measured beats the com- 
pound musical composition, acting upon the one 
general heart, like the pulsations in the individual. 
The bone music is, perhaps, the moat ordinary 
form, in which the beating impulse finds vent and 
gives expression to its desires ; an outlet for one 
of our psychical requirements, as indispensable 
and irrepressible as pain seems to be to our phys^ 
ical onmnization. This monotonous beat is so 
suggestive of musical emotion, that it seldom 
fails to excite some familiar air among the work- 
men as they deal their blows on the anvil, or the 
sailors who draw the windlass; it calls up the in- 
stinct of song and merry feeling when the trio or 
quartet of flails resounds through the rural air, and 
its operations are, perhaps, most striking in mar- 
tial mutfic, where the measured tread of the sol- 
dier keeps time to the beat of the drum, that in 
its turn follows the natural impulse of the Tact- 
feeling. 

To the strong predominance of Tact^emotion 
and the ready response it finds in the popular 
heart, where complicated and refined musical 
thought has found no entrance, or is, as yet, in a 
transition state, our *' Ethiopian Opera " Houses 
owe much of their success. lu their adaptations 
of many of the finer shades of harmony to an 
instrumentation, in which Tact is in the ascend- 
ant, they find access not only to the unrefined 
mass, but even tempt the cultivated ear to listen 
to their frisky compositions. 

The universality of this law would almost 
seem to give credence to the legends of musical 
fascination in times past, when the minstrel, by 
his lively and measured performances, so won 
upon the ears of youths and maidens, the gay 
and the grave, as to draw them all promiscuously 
within the dancing circle. Goethe's Ratten- 
/Ungert and »• Freddy and his Fiddle " arc found- 
ed upuii ilie great physiological troth we are now 
endeavoring to illustrate : and the ** Negro Min- 
strelsy " of our day is but a corroboration of the 
truth that the vast legendary Past has built its 
records and traditions upon facts in nature and 
laws in man himself. As we trace the fraternity 
existing between music, poetry, and declamation, 
we may conclude that the bards who have im- 
mortalized themselves by written song, the dra- 
matic performers and the vocalists stand in the 
same category, and are the exponents of Tact- 
emotion. 

[To b« eonttoTud.] 



Tor Dvlght*8 JoonuJ of Mnsle. 
THE LOTUS FLOWER. 

noM TBS enucAH ot amiL. 

The ailent lutos flower 

Float! on the blue waves light ; 
The broad leaves qaiver and glimmer. 

The cup is anowy white. 

There poora the moon from Heaven 

All of her golden light. 
All of her golden beaming, 

Into that boBom white. 

Aronnd the floating flower 

Circlea a snowy awan, 
He singa, ao aweet, ao aodly. 

And ainging, gaxes on ! 

He singa, ao aweet, ao aoftly, 

And ainging, will paaa away ! 
O, flower! anow-white flower! 

Cunat thoa divine the lay T H. 



KondelMolm*! ''St Paul** ftt Erftirt 

Mendelssohn's oratorio, " St. Paul," was lately 
given with brilliant success in the Kaufmanns* 
kirche, which was lighted up in honor of the oc- 
casion, on the king's birthday. A correspondent 
of the Berliner Afustkzeitung writes of this event 
in the following terms : — 

<< This work had not been heard in Erfurt for 
several years, and the Krforter Musikverein de- 
serves the highest praise for having, by its per- 
formance, procurea the public an evening's en- 
tertainment as delightful as it was deeply impres- 
sive, and as artisticallv instructive as it was moral, 
illustrative, and edifymg. The reason that ora- 
torios bear away the palm from all other musical 
creations is because, in them, art does not cease to 
delight us a single instant, although at the same 
time, enlisted m the service of those thoughts 
which we ail obey. It never fails to set the soul 
in a condition of pleasing excitement, although, 
with elevated earnestness, and blended with sa- 
cred ideas, it speaks, in wonderful accents, not for 
itself, but for the sake of truth and admonition. 
In Mendelssohn's oratorio, this peculiar quality of 
the sacred works under consideration stands forth 
more boldly than in the compositions of any other 
composer. In the same manner that he so beau- 
tifully blends the fugue with his choruses, does he 
subdue the powers of Art, and lead them in all 
their magnificence and fulness, in humble strains, 
to the altar of the Lord. This entrancing nature 
of his sacred works finds its way into our inmost 
souls. Mendelssohn is the great sacred Psalmist 
of the age, and the swelling fulness of the spir- 
itual and sacred life contained in it. It is our 
inward excited feeling to which he lends utter- 
ance in the midst of the hurrv and turmoil of 
earthly things; the voices which would ikin wing 
their flight to God, but die away in the tumult <n 
worldliness, he frees, to the astonishment of the 
latter, from their bondage, and bears upwards. 

In his works he causes, with prophetic strains, 
the believing heart of the Present, so sorely press- 
ed by almost heathen influences, to awake to a 
consciousness of itself and assume its rightful po- 
sition. It is the influences of the great system of 
modem life, in its arrogance and obstinacy, and 
in its idolatry of worldly things, which he exhibits 
to us, bowed down beneath awakening and suffer- 
ing Truth. We feel that our own being, woes, 
and life have been taken by the artist as the 
chords on which to sound his strains. This is the 
reason why his works are so profound, moving us 
deeply, and carrying us away with them. There 
are some particular choruses (for instance, Na 
16) and airs ('' Paul," No. 18,) as well as the 
cavatina No. 40, that both heart and ear are un- 
willing should die away ; we feel raised upon 
their tones from this world to another and a higher 
one. The Erfurter Musikverein never achieved 
a greater or more noble triumph than when it 
undertook this performance on its own resources. 
Every one concerned displayed enthusiastic zeal, 
impressive seriousn.es8, and, in some of the reci- 
tatives, a captivating charm. 

According to rep^ a new association, to ex- 
tend over the whole world, will shortly be formed 
at Erfurt, for the propagation of sacred music. 
A Herr 6. W. Eorner is named as the person by 
whose instrumentality the scheme is be carried 
out — Lotid, Mus, JVorld. 



Tor Dwifht'a Journal of Mofle. 

of Florence. 



Knrical 

About two miles distant from the ancient walls 
of the city of Florence, on the right hand side of 
the beautiful road leading from la hella Fi- 
renze, as the city is very appropriately called, to 
the antique Etruscan site now called Fioacie^ one 
would find three years ago the beautiful villa of 

Dr. , of Boston, where mirth, hospitality 

and open hands were ever to be found. One of 
the least unimportant things there on the grounds 
was a little theatre capable of .seating about 150 
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peFSonSy with a stage and nice scenery, dressing- 
rooms, and all the minor paraphernalia of a thea- 
tre complete. Leopoldo Dk Meyer was then 
band master, with the rank and paj of major in 
the army, of one of the Austrian bands, stationed in 
Florence, and which numbering more than 80 
bra«8 instruments, all under the most rigid military 
discipline, rather eclipsed our native American 
bands, not even excepting the famous Dod worth, 
of New York, composed of 80 members 1 He 
is well known in this country as a pianista di 
forzOf and being an habitual frequenter of the 
villa, answered very well for an entire orchestra. 

What burlesque scenes I what mock duets I 
what striking tableaux I what heart-rending 
farces and laughable tragedies have not the walls 
of the little private theatre witnessed ? And all 
done by native Americans too 1 Even the Dr. 
sometimes would lay aside his gold bows and his 
usual classical dignity and would have astonished 
many a Boston school boy, who had been taught 
to look up to him as the chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee, by the graphic imitation of Ned Forrest 
as the *' Gladiator," or by some fervent appeal to 
the patriotic feelings of his auditors 1 With the 
piano forte assistance of De Meyer, how satisfao- 
tor}- (to the performers at least) was the little 
musical faice of (in English) «< The Two Pol- 
lys!" 

What freedom from all restraint and the usual 
tedious tramels of society one finds in Florence I 
One of the chief beauties of living there is that 
every one's house is open for visitors at all hours 
of the day or night ; and the perfect ease and feel- 
at-home-itiveness of society in general is very 
delightful, especially to one used to the rather 

stiff ways and manners of B , and other 

cities. In the heart of Florence on New Year's 

night 1852, at the house of Mr. , of Boston, 

were congregated together representatives from 
eighteen different States of America, though the 
number of Bostonians present quite exceeded the 
deputations from other parts of the United States. 
On all occasions of 4th July, New Year and such 
like days, some one extends an invitation to all 
his resident fellow countrymen without regard to 
age or sex. On the above mentioned evening, 

for the vocal part, were Mrs. V , the Misses 

L , Mr. S- — , (then studying music in F — ) 

of Boston, with many others, among whom I must 
not foi^t Mrs. D— — , of Cincinnati, who sang 
**Bome" with her usual success. The evening 
passed delightfully and every thing went off with 
the accustomed ease and comfort of society in 
Florence. The lover of music, as well as of all 
the other fine arts, never is at a loss for good 
music to gratify his taste. The magnificent mu- 
sica BocrOf with full orchestral accompaniment, 
in several of the superb marble-lined, goi^eously 
decorated cathedrals every Olte day (and during 
some portions of the year every other day b ded- 
icated to divine service in the forenoon and ra- 
tional enjoyment the rest of the day, of which a 
(<lte day is composed) ; with three lai^e military 
bands which do nothing but practice every day 
for the amusement of the people, and the gratifi- 
cation of the handsome Austrian officers at noon 
day, in front of the immense *' Pitti Palace," and 
every day at the cascine (the most delightful park 
of its size in the world) from four or five to six 
or seven o'clock in the afternoon : — with these and 
with the different operas every evening (some- 
times one can choose out of five or nx theatres of 



music at prices varying from 5 to 30 cents,) and 
the constant practice of vocal music at every 
body's house, with private musical soirdes and 
accademie^ one cannot but acquire, even if Iscking 
it by nature, a strong taste for music, just as one 
there looses a taste for strong liquors and bodily 
stimulants. I believe the existence of an Italian 
bom without musical taste, or with, as is not un- 
common in America, a really heartfelt distrust for 
music, was never known, and as incompatible with 
an Italian's composition as it is impossible for an 
American to love Art for Art's sake alone. — 
Within a stone's throw of the villa then occupied 
by Dr. , stands the magnificent villa " Cata- 
lan!," now occupied by her sons ; also villa " Un- 
gher" (now Mad. Sadatier ;) villa ** Barbieri 
Nini,") who six months ago added a beautiful 
little chapel near the house, which cost nearly 
$20,000. She being a theatrical singer by pro- 
fession thought her grounds lacked a private 
chapel to hear mass in, rather than a private the- 
atre in which to have private theatricals. Here too 
are the villa ** Salviati" lately purchased for almost 
nothing by Mario and Grisi — to which they 
retire as soon as their American engagement is 
ended. Villa ^* Albertini" (the present interpre- 
ter in Italy of Verdi.) Villa " Gabussi" (now 
the wife of De Bassini, the noble Basso engaged 
constantly at St Petersburg and Vienna.) Mo- 
RiANi, the celebrated tenore and the best inter- 
preter of Edgardo in Lucia excepting Duprez, 
also lives in Florence, — as do also Tacguinar- 
Di, Signora.P£RSiANi, Rossini, Chegcherini, 



etc. 



Harrison. 



[To b« oontiniwd.] 



Trom ISTEiVT YOBK. 

Okrxan Opera. — '*Maktha." — A Philharmonio 

Argument. 

Dec. 11. — You are perhaps not aware that we 
have now a German Opera in New Yurk. Tho 
'Deutsche St ad t Theatre,* under the management 
of Messrs. Hoyk & Sieorist, gives alternately 
dramatic and operatic representations, in which 
latter sundry solo-singers and chorus of Maret- 
zek's defunct Italian opera troupe take part. By 
these I heard v. Flotow's " Mai'tha" given there 
a few nights ago, and, making all due allowance, 
really in a very creditable manner. A friend who 
was with me much preferred this performance 
to that of the same opera by Mad. Bishop & Co., 
at Niblo's, some years ago. The solos were taken 
by Mmes. Siedenburo and Martini d'Ormt (the 
possessor of a remarkably deep contralto voice,) 
and Messrs. Quint, (Italianized Signer Quinto) 
and ViNCKB. The choruses were decidedly more 
agreeable to the ear than to the eye, being very 
well sung, better comparatively than the solos. 
Indeed the eye had to play a secondary part during 
the whole, as outward appearances were not par- 
ticularly well attended to, and there was a great 
want of good looks, some mieappropriateness of 
costume, and stiffness of by- pi ay. Nor were the 
decorations of the highest order. But the music 
was as fresh and pretty as when I heard it a year 
or two ago at Vienna, with Staudiql as Plunkett, 
and the other parts filled to correspond, and a Ti- 
ennese Royal Orchestra instead of the eighteen or 
twenty second rate musicians who composed that 
body here. And this music we enjoyed, and also 
the words of our dear native tongue. 

I fear you will set me down as a heretic, for I 
know that '* Martha** is no favorite of yours ; but 



I must confess that of the cUm of light operas tc 
which it belongs, it seems to me, with its lively, 
exciting plot, one of the prettiest. The overture, 
though I admit not appropriate as a single piece in 
a concert, is pleasing enough as an introduction tc 
the opera, and the instrumentation and vocal com< 
binations are good throughout; sometimes, Indeed, 
as for instance the " Good night" Quartet at the 
end of the second act, really fine. 

I must say a word about the audience, which, 
though composed almost entirely of the middle and 
lower classes, was very quiet and orderly, and aa 
attentive as one could wish. At the slightest 
sound during the music a **sh!" resounded through 
the house, and occasional attempts at applause be- 
tween the verses of an aria, etc., were imme- 
diately silenced. Would that some of our Ameri- 
can audiences would take an example from this ! 

I cannot close without communicating to yon a 
short argument of the ** Eroica*' which appeared 
upon the programme of our last Philharmonic 
concert. It throws quite a new light upon that 
glorious composition, and I fear both the Editor 
and *' Diarist" of the Journal of Music, as well as 
RiCHAkD Wagner will have to hide their dimin- 
ished heads. It runs thus : 

** This great work was commenced when Na- 
poleon was First Consul, and was intended to 
portray the workings of that extraordinary man's 
mind. In the First Movement, the simple sub- 
ject keeping its uninterrupted way through hai- 
monies that at times seem in chaotic confu- 
sion, is a grand idea of Napoleon*s determination 
of character. The Second Movement is descrip- 
tive of the funeral honors paid to one of his fa- 
vorite generals, and is entitled * Funeral March 
on the death of a Hero.' The Third Movement 
(Minuetto and Trio) describes the homeward 
march of the soldiery, and the Finalo is a combi- 
nation of French Revolutionary Airs, put together 
in a manner that no one save a Beethoven could 
have imagined. 

It is said that while at work at this Symphony, 
the author heard that Napoleon had been created 
Emperor, when he threw it aside in disgust, and it 
was not completed till many years afterwards." 

It is really difficult to say which assertion is the 
most absurd. I should like to read your opinion 
on the subject. Bornonis. 

From NBW YOBK. 

Dec. 14. — We are not to lose Mario and Grisi 
just yet, — and you must be content to wait until 
January before listening to them in Boston. La 
Favorxia^ in my opinion, the very best exhibition 
of the powers of these two artists that we have 
had, was given during the whole of last week to 
constantly increasing audiences. The tntemblt^ 
Grisi, Mario, Badiali, Subini, was truly enough 
to attract a crowd, which was made certain by the 
announcement that last Monday night was posi- 
tively the last prior to their departure for your 
city. The audiences on both Wednesday and Fri- 
day evenings were much the largest of the season, 
but were even surpassed by that of Monday night, 
when Setniramide was repeated with a new cast. 
And a glorious cast it was: Mesdames Grisi and 
YiETTi Yertiprach ; Signers Mario, Badiali and 
SusiNi. Mario, it is true, had very little to do, 
but he was splendidly appareled, and sang well in 
the opening quartet. Badiali and Susini, except 
the tatter's occasional false intonation, were very 
acceptable, and the power and richness of their 
voices always tells upon an audience. Mme. Grisi 
was most eflbctive in the duo with Assur and that 
with Arsace, and was most happy in the Bel rag- 
gio luMinghier, and the following Dolet pensUro; 
except that she did not sing without great exertion. 
But the honors of the evening rest more particu- 
larly with Mad. Yietti. This glorious contralto 
astonished even her friends and admirers. They 
had often listened with delight to those full, deep, 
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)w tones, which in America have only been sur- 
assed by those of Alboni, but they had not given 
er credit for the power and expression and most 
xc'ellent acting displayed as Arsace. Is it not a 
elief afler weeks of Donizetti and Bellini, to hear 
hat old Semiramide ! What a chain of melodies, 
rom commencement to end, and how beautfolly 
rrought up are the ensembles, always excepting 
be finale of the last act ! The chorus, which 
hould have been quadrupled, was entrusted to the 
ame kind of men and women, who compete in 
ain with the kettle-drums and brass of the orches- 
ra. We had too, — ^but it was no improvement, — 
foIPs full regimental band upon the stage. But 
he success of the opera was decided. The result 
B another repetition of the opera, and a renewal 
t the engagement with Grisi and Mario until 
January. 

On Saturday evening last the Academy of Music 
vas inaugurated in the concert line by a sort of 
<fative American affair, under the direction of 
Iarvbt B. Dodworth and Gso. F. Barsrow. It 
vas a curious affair, take it altogether, but at- 
racted an audience of from twelve to fifteen hun- 
Ired. We had an Allegretto from one (the D 
ninor) of Mr. Bristow's Symphonies, several se- 
ections, a la Jullien, from operas by Bod worth's 
lax-horn Band, and as a finale a grand ** Historical 
Iketch of New Tork, by a full military band ! ! ! " 
The whole history of this sizeable town was given 
iccording to the bills, from its exclusive occupa- 

ion by savages down to the composition of 

his same Hist3rical Sketch, which is descriptive 
enough to answer the demands of the most pro- 
;ressive Schumannite of the day. To complete this 
>rogramme, there were thrown in a few such tri- 
les as Rossini's " William TeU" overture, and the 
Jcena and Prayer from " Der Freyschiitz." This 
ast, however, owing to the indisposition of Mrs. 
Stuart, was not sung, an Italian aria taking its 
»Iare. I understand that these concerts are to be 
epeated on consecutive Saturday evenings. 

Yours, Au Revoxr. 



M^iic ^Irr0ah 



Lo]n>OH. — HandeVs *^ Judas Maccabseus'' was per- 
brmed in St Martinis Hall, Nov. 16th, under the direo- 
ion of the famous teacher of " singing for the million," 
loHN HuuLAR. The choruses were -sung by the mem- 
)ers of his " first upper singing school,** and went " sur- 
}ri8ingly well." Of the solos the Muncal World says : 

Mr. Augustus Braham*s force and distinct articulation 
nust be commended in ^* Sound an Alarm," and Mr. 
WTeiss's vocalization in *• The Lord worketh wondern,*' 
nerits eulogy. Miss Hnddart, in the recitative " From 
dapharsalama/* betokened improvement since we lant 
leard her. Mrs. Sims Reeves was dei^ervedlv applauded 
brouffhout the evening for her extreme! v artistic singing, 
wpecfally In the airs " liberty " (th*e violoncello ao- 
X)mpaniment admirably played by Mr. Lucui), and 
* From mighty kings,'* as well as in the duet " lovely 
seace,'* with Miss Huddart. Miss Julia Bleaden had 
lot much to do, yet did it well. 

The second soiree of the '• Reohion des Arts," took 
place also on the 15th. 

The principal feature was a new piano-forte quartet 
)y Herr Golmick, which was executed by the composer, 
issisted by Herr Goffrie, and Messrs. Ries and Hancock. 
Mr. Golmick*s quartet is altogether a composition of de- 
sided merit, and will always be listened to with plea!«ure 
jy audiences of all classes, not as mwt modem quartets 
ire, for the sake of the skilfnl performance, or on ac- 
count of the author's learned and elaborate instruraenta- 
;ion, but as a work full of pleasant subjects ingeniously 
ireated. The quartet was followed by several Italian 
Meces, of which Signor and Mroe. Lorenzo, and M. Eu'u 
ace took charge. We may notice as worth a second 
learing, a very pretty duet by Campsna entitled Una eera 
famnre, which rave general satisfaction. Miss Sims 
Reeves (sister to Me national tenor) tnok part in a duet bv 
S^erdi, Qimi/ m^re, and displayed a very agi^eable quality 
)f voice. The young Me«iflrs. Holmes performed a dno 
soncertante by Spohr, on two violins, with their usual 
tbilitv and taste. An Elegit, by Herr RIes, on the vio- 
oncello, made up the programme. 



Maxchester. — Charles Halijs has commenced his 
annual series of Classical Chamber Concerts, with Ernst 
and Piatti. Manchester Is truly a favored »pot in the 
world musical, and the sent of many music- lovers. Since 
our last report they have continued to have opera every 
night in the week, and tuck a list of operas as we mnst 
yet wait some time for in New York and Boston. Here^ 
for instance, is one week *8 prngrarome: on Satunlay, 
Nov. 11th, Lei Huguenots; Monday, Mozart's // SerngKo; 
Tuesday, Norma; Wedne>t.day, Ztitiberfidte ; Thurmlay^ 
Der Freyschiitz ; Friday, Jl Barhiere ; Saturday, RtAert 
le Diahle. The singers are the same before alluded to: 
Mme. Caradori, Mme. Rudersdorff, Mile. Agnes 
Burt, Miss Fanny Huddart, Herr Fokmrs, Rei- 
chardt, &c., who sing sometimes German, sometimes 
Italian, sometimes English, and sometimeit (if we may 
credit reports) all together I Charles Halle is the 
conductor. 

Liverpool.— The same opera troupe have been per- 
forming here, too, in Fide io, Semiramide, Handel's " Acis 
and Galatea,'* &c. At the Theatre Royal Mr. and Miss 
Vandenhoff were to appear in Antigone, with Men- 
delssohn's music sung by the operatic chorus. Haydn's 
** Creation " was given at one of the Philharmonic *^ shil- 
ling concerts.** 

Mme. Clara Novello and Mr. Sim<i Reeves, with Mrs. 
Lockey, Mrs. Enderssohn, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobb^, Mr. 
Henry Phillip*, and Mr. J. L. Hattoti, who form the 
English Glee and Madrigal Union, sanj; at the seventh 
subscription concert of uur Philharmonic Society, which 
took place before a nnmerous and fnKh'onable audience. 
The proj^ramme consisted principally of a selecrinn of 
glees and madrigals, to which full iiistice was done by 
the accomplished vocal i!*tR. Clara Novello «ang a pt^r 
bnt difficult composition of Schimon'% and the gnind 
scena from Oberon, *' Ocean ! thou mighty monster ! *' 
which wa» encored. She »»ang hIho two rluets with Mr. 
Sims Reeves, who sang the air from the Prnpltete, *' Un 
impero piii soave," and, when encored, Mr. Hatton's 
** Good-bye, sweetheart,** to the compoj^er's nocompani- 
roent In singing a ballad by Wallace, Mr. Reeve<« wan 
again encored, and raided the audience to a piti-h of wild 
delight by singing a patriotic wng hprttjios to onr tintional 
position, ending in ** Selmntopol and Liberty.** A hurri- 
cane of planditft oilled the tenor furth again to repeat the 
sentiments which electrified the crowd, and the mui«icnl 
meeting for a few minutPA was transformed into a patri- 
otic body burning with ardor in a richteouo cftu^e. The 
seKtet from Dvn Giuvftmn^ *' Sola, soln^'' wn;* given by the 
vocalists, bnt the concert wa» ton far advttnced for its 
due appreciation. The band pinved nn oTcrture bv Men- 
delssohn, ** AfeerstilU und GVkkliche /b/iH"— (C>ilm Sea 
and Safe Voyage); also W«»b<»r*s overture to Prtdosa, 
and Haydn's Symphony in £ flat. 

Bath. — By the kind Invitation of Herr Roekel his nu- 
meron^pupiU and friends were present at a ** Recital " of 
classical and modern pianoforte music, on Thnr«dNy 
morning last, at the A««enibly-Roomfi. Herr RoekeV's 
performance might well l>e called a " Recital;" and, n!*he 
ranged through various style?*, " from grave to jray, frum 
lively to severe," every harmonions word wa» given with 
such '^empha^ifl anddWrotion ** that not a «ylliib!e failed 
of ItAfulI and dne meaning. The pro^nimme compri^ied 
compoRitlons of Haydn, Beethoven,.! N. Hun)mel, Weher, 
Esain, Chopin, Thalberg, E. Schuiz, and Herr Ropkel. 
Herr Roekel is himself an excellent coropo»er. — Bath 
JoumaL 

Bradford. — Mendelssohn's " Elijah," wns to be per- 
formed on the SOth, with Mmes. Clara Novello, Weiss, 
Lockey, and Messrs. Sims Reeves and Weiss. 

Belfast. — The " Anacreontic Society ** commenced 
their first season on the 18th nit. The vocalists were the 
" English Glee and Madrigal Union," Clara Novello. &c. 
Mr. Sims Reeves sang Beethoven*s Adehida " divinely. 



»» 



Paris. 

A letter writer in the SignnU says : '* The SaUe fferz 
trembles at the thought of the many piano forte heroes. 
The only ptanute, who has understood how to enchnin us 
by the poesy of her delivery as well nj» by the artistic 
selection in her programmes, the only musintntte among 
so many key-thumpers, Wiltielmina Clauhs, will fail 
us this winter. She w going to Holland and from there 
to Vienna. Happy Hollanders ! happy Viennese!" — 
The Association des Artistes Afusiiitns of FraricecelebrH- 
ted the annual festival of St. Cecilia on the 22d of No- 
vember. The Grand Mass of St. Cecilia, by Adolph 
Adam, for the fir^t time for four yeai-s, wns performed 
by 600 arti>ts in the parochial church of St. En-tache. — 
Berlioz was to bring out bin trilitgit: "The Infnncy of 
Christ,** in the beginning of the month, previous to his 
departure for Germany, where four cities have engaged 



to produce the same work, ss well as bis FoihsL — The 
theatres have been dull for Paris, yet the following items 
from the London Mu»tal Worlds Correspondent (Paris, 
Nov. 16} are not without interest: 

For those who are fond of operatic music it is worth a 
month's Rojoum in Paris, If only for the sake ©C the 
Opera-Comlque, which is open every night, Sundays and 
all, where the best works or the French school may be 
repeatedly heard, and the ememtiU is really superior to 
that of anv other theatre— although there is not one first- 
rate singer in the companv. Besides the EteUs of Meyer- 
b4»er, which, in spite of the indisposition of M. Bauille, 
who, pro tern, is inefficiently replaced by M. Fanrs, con- 
tinues to fill the theatre three times a week, an evening 
mav be profitablv and agreeably spent in hearing that 
cha'rming opera oiT Herold, Le Pre aux CXercs, which has. 
been reviv<»d with extraordinary success, and is played 
on the " off-nights." In this the singing of Mad. Miolaa- 
Carvalho. a ladv of small stature and smaller voice, but 
a vocalist of singular accomplishmentu, has created a 
sen!«ntion unparaflelled at this theatre since the best days 
of Mnd. ITgRlde, who now in vain seeks for an ennge- 
ment at one of the lyric establishments of Uie metropo- 
lis. On Sunday, an immense audience was attracted by 
a monster performance, consisting of one of Auber'sbest 
wnrkft— L'JmAaismirtce— andof Boleldieu's masterpiece 
•— />! Dame BUmche. 

At the Itahenes, Emaid has been revived with sac* 
cesii. I need not describe to you how brilliantly Mdm. 
Boftio vocalizes the music of Elvira. But that said, all 
is said that can be fairiy said in favor of the chief pep- 
formers. Sig. Beltini is a very loud singer (Emani;) 
Sig, Grazianl (Carlos,) is, after all, but a second-rate 
barvtone; and, M. Gassier is a Don Silva of the Borrani 
school, a little refined. If jrou want an amusing and 
spirituel de^ription of how these artists roared and 
jKcreamed again!»t one another, in the tme Verdlan style, 
in order to satisfy the composer, who assisted at the re- 
hearsal, and was present at the performance, read the 
feviUetOK of M, FiorenUno in Tuesday's QntsUtutiomuL 
The orchestra, under Sig. Bonetti, an enereetic and able 
conductor, out-bellowed the singers; and the general 
. effect was vociferous enough to have deprited Sig. Verdi 
himself of the faculty of hearing for at least a month. 
The chorus was not fl^od by any means. However, the 
audience were pleased, ancT the manager, Sig. Ragani, 
(the uncle of Giulia Grist,) is justified in keeping Er- 
nani in the bills. BigoUtto will shortly be produced, for 
Mme. BoAio, who Is quite as ^at a favorite In Pans as 
in London, and who is really singing better than ever. 

The revtree of Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli is to take 
place on Monday, in the Huguenots. The greatest exeite- 
ment prevails on her account, and the scene of her re- 
appsrition will be well worth witnessing. She will pro- 
babl V be received in silence by the andience, and no man- 
ifeNtation of any sort will taiie place until after she has 
sung her first morceau. If she sings it well — good; if 

ill— ! I Meanwhile, the new opera of Verdi has 

again been put in rehearsal, and every day the^ ** illustri- 
ouh" compo«er of Emani rehearses his music, at the 
piano, with the prima donna, whom, to his credit be it 
said, he declared ** indispensable." The opera is to Im 
brought out with extraordinary splendor^ and if Verdi — 
whose Jerusnlemr Lumbardi was a dead failure in 1847-^ 
— does not this time win back his laurels, it will be bu 
own fjiult, not that of the mnnager, the scene painter or 
the prima donna. With regard to the tenof— I pity Sig. 
Verdi. The Nvnne Sanglante has given the last stroke to 
M. Gneymard, who was never very great, and is now 
esstmffie. M. Roger has quitted the Opera in dudgeon, 
and unless Sig. Gardoni, whose re-engsi^ment has been 
the first act of M Crosnier*s administration, be induced 
to accept the principal tenor part, it will be disastrous to 
the composer. Of course, Gardoni will look to his voice, 
which continues to be fresh, and which he will not lightly 
peril for Signor Verdi or any body else. 

There is talk of reviving Auber's delicious opera, Le 
Chevel de Bronze^ with some new ballet-mnsic by the 
greater composer himself. This would be wise and give 
a little relief to M. Meyerbeer, whose operas are played 
so often that it is marvellous how thev preserve their at- 
traction. It is lamentable in such a theatre as the Opera 
to witness performances like the Fatorite, with Mdlle. 
Wertheimher and M. Poultier; and Lucie de Lammer- 
moor, with Mdlle. Dussy and M. Poultier. The firet the- 
atre in France is literally disgraced by them. Meanwhile 
La Afurtiede Portici is to be revived— for whom?— for 
Mad. Fanny Cento I 



Lkipzio. — The " Gewandhsus Concerts" continue 
every Thursday etening. The programme of the fourth 
(Oct 25) consisted of a concert overture by Ferdi- 
nand Hiller ; Recitative and Aria from Handel's Ru 
naldo, sung by Miss Georgina Stabbach, an English 
singer, engaged for the season, and found rather unin- 
spiring*, Concerto for violin, by Beethoven, played by 
Herr Concert-master Raimund Dreyschock — ^Recitatite 
and Air by Mozart (Miss Subbach) ; and for the Second 
Part, Beethoven's second Symphony, which, says oar 
authority, wns played wundersehdn. — The fifth Concert, 
(Nov. 2), was in great part commemorative of Men- 
delssohh, who died Nov. 4. It opened with parts of 
Mozart's Requiem, (solos by Miss Stabbach, Frl. Koch, 
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Hemn Schneider and Behr). Then came a StdU for 
orchestra (D major) by Bach, and pieces from Mendela- 
■obn*s an6nithed CkrUtut, Part Second conUined hia 
Lttuda 8ion (poathnmoaa), and the third of BeethoTen's 
Leonore orertures.— The sixth concert included Haydn's 
Symphony in D; overtnres to Haru Htiiing, by Marsch- 
ner,and to PrtyKhMx; a Concerto by Charles Mayer, 
and Polonaise by Chopin, played by Frl. von Haiden, a 
young pianiate of promise from Dresden ; Scena (torn 
Moxart, by Miss Subbach, with violin obligate by David; 
and an air from H<m» HeiUng, by Herr Schneider. 

The Conservatoire, also, kept the anniversary of Men- 
delssohn's death. After a chorus by Gallus : Ecee ^uo- 
modo nutritw jmhu, works of the lamented roaster 
alone were performed, viz.: an unprinted soprano ah-; a 
chorale for eight-voiced chorus; the Quintet (op. 18) 
for strings ; and Prelude and Fugue for piano. Betides 
the pupils, professors Rietz, David and Moechelet took 
part. 

For Dwight's Jonnml of Mnsle. 
REI8EBILDER. 
raoM rsB onsAif ot b. bmxsm. 

My heart, my heart is mournful, 

Though May laughs in the sky, 
I am leaning against the linden 

On the bastion old and high. 

In the moat of the city beneath me 
The stresm flows, blue and still ; 

In a boat on its bosom swinging, 
A fisher boy whistles shrill. 

And yonder, so friendly smiling, 

A gay little world's revealed, 
Of men and of houses and gardens. 

Of cattle, and forest, and field. 

And damsels are trampling the linen 
On the grass in the sun-light clear. 

And the mill-wheel showers its diamonds. 
And its murmur comes to mine ear. 

How white, by the old gray tower. 

The little sentry-box shows ! 
And the scarlet-coated sentry, 

Backward and forward goes ! 

He is trifling with his musket, 

It gleams in the sun-light red. 
And now he presents, and shoulders— 

I would he would shoot me dead ! H. 
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Concerts of the Week. 
I. Messrs. Gartner, Hause & Junonickel. 

These gentlemen gave their first subscription 
concert in the Meionaon, last Saturday evening. 
The audience was much smaller than we had sup- 
posed such skilful performers and a programme in 
the main so classical and choice would have at- 
tracted. The grand Trio of Beethoven, in Bl^, 
which opened the concert, is one of those most 
masterly and inspired creations which a true lover 
of great music would never willingly miss an op- 
portunity of hearing. As we had heard it in 
times past with Dresel or Jaell for pianist, it had 
never failed to excite and deeply interest This 
time we cannot say that it inspired so much en- 
thusiasm, although it was most ably and correctly 
played. Mr. Carl Gartner, always a very ef- 
fective violinist, put plenty of fire and feeling 
into his part. Mr. Junonickel's violoncello said 
what it had to say with certainty, feelingly and 
gracefully ; but it was continually covered by the 
uniformly loud performance of the piano-forte. 
Mr. Carl Hause showed abundant executive 



ability for such a task, and played all with a dis- 
tinctness, fluency and ease that was remnrkable. 
But there was scarcely a piano passatre from be- 
ginning to end ; it was all forte^ «<ave in some few 
bits of solo and cadenza. This nentralizt*d the 
passionate and strong, as well as the delicate ef- 
fects of the music, leaving no room for contrast. 
Surely so many excellencies as this rendi^rinji 
had otherwise, will save themselves another time 
by the correction of this fault The Trio formed 
Part First 

Part Second was miscellaneous, an exhihirion of 
virtuosity on the part of the three instrumentg. 
One of Summer's Duos for violin and Vollo. 
was played with more than pathes by M«»s!9r«. 
Gartner and Jungnickel. Mr. Hause'? " Jnpitor 
March" was a brilliant, loud affair, effVotivo in 
its way, and rather polka or pallop-like in its 
movement Mr. Gartner played an Efuflfi hril- 
lante by De Bertot quite superbly, and an- 
swered an encore with a verj' freakish, very fan- 
tastical, very lan<rhter-movin^, and rommendahly 
brief improvisation sans accompaniment. Tn the 
grand Duo by Gregoire and Servats. Mr. 
Jungnickel's violoncello was found eqnal to the 
most difficult variations (his tone is sinjrnlarly 
rich and style artistic), but it competed at odds 
again with that very telling Chickerinjr " Grand," 
then made to tell its loudest. A sonji without 
words, by Gartner, " Thoutihts of Home," played 
by the three, contained pleasins melody and pa- 
thos, — a melody too often repeated perhaps, — 
and seemed much in the same vein with the 
<* Sounds from Home" of the Germania con- 
certs. 

Part in. consisted of one of the boldest and 
most original and ima«rinative strin^r Qnartots of 
Mendelssohn (No. 5, in E flat op. 44). which 
was played by Messrs. Gartner. ErcnLKR, 
Eckhardt and Jungniceel. The lipht and 
delicate portions of the Scherzo were quite ni*'»«ly 
played ; but the fiery allegros of the fin»t an«l last 
movements were considerably overdunf . no thnt 
the sounds were frequently scratchy and some- 
times false. Yet there seemed to be the risht 
material in those four instruments to make, with 
practice and a nicer tempering of energy, a very 
admirable quartet 

A pleasant feature in the printed projiramme 
of this concert is to be mentioned as worthy of 
imitation ; we mean the giving of the notes of the 
first few bars of the classical pieces. Tt helps to 
fix the piece in the memory of the hearer, espe- 
cially if he remember by the ear rather than by 
name and opus number. 



n. Handel and Haydn Society. 

The second performance of ** Elijah " attracted 
a large audience to the Music Hall, and, bating 
sundry drawbacks before specified, gave very 
general and decided pleasure. This showed that 
there is much in the music, and not a little in the 
present Handel and Haydn interpretation thereof, 
that ** goes to the right spot " with our oratorio- 
loving public. Surely we may take courage and 
believe that Mendelssohn's deep and spiritual 
music must, with equal chances, be as widely, and 
more deeply, loved here than the seductive ope- 
ratic melodies of Rossini's " Moses," so popular 
in past winters. 

Begarding the manner of performance we find 
little cause to qualify our notice of that of the 
Sunday previous. The same ruthless omissions 



were again made, in spite of the very gener 
pi-otest of the press, and, we must believe, < 
the feeling of all music-loving auditors. It 
more and more clear, upon every hearing, tb 
Mendelssohn put never a chorus, song or reciti 
tive into bis oratorio without a reason ; that " El 
jah " is one of the last works that will bei 
abridgement ; that each part has a vital, organ 
membership in (he inseparable whole ; and thi 
the dramatic movement of the whole (which n< 
to feel is to feel time drag heavily) is much lame 
and defeated by such arbitrary skips and break 
Length may be cut short, but life is lost, by sue 
Proerustean processes. We know the motive wj 
good : namely to save the patience of listener 
and to save the lungs of hard taxed singers. Bi 
a great work of genius, by divine right, challeng< 
the extra effort; and if voices should soun 
weary towards the end, who will not make a 
due allowance ? 

The solos were sung by the same persons, an 
with essentially about the same degree of succes 
The trio : Liji thine eyes, was more in tune th 
time ; yet the voices were not sympathetic, nc 
the rending soul-felt and refined. For pupils an 
(lehhtarttea the female solos were by no means di; 
creditable; but one • naturally asks: Should n< 
" Elijah ". have all the advantages, which we eve 
allow to any oratorio, of the maturest and bei 
vocal talent ? The public is perhaps somethin 
of a spoiled child in its partialities or its intolei 
ance of solo singers. It has heard the Lind, th 
Son tag, &c., and incontinently complains if 
hears anything which is not at least as high f 
second best. But if we wait for so much alwa} 
before we will accept any interpreters, our morti 
lives will pass before wc get familiar with man 
of the master works of music. Our solo singei 
are entitled to the consideration, that they in som 
measure expose and sacrifice themselves in d< 
ing their possible to give us a chance of hearin 
a really great oratorio, when they might show t 
ninro advantage 08 interpreters of easier an 
more superficial, and very probably more taking 
things. To summon them before the critical ba 
in a spirit of fault-finding were unreasonabh 
But a candid, friendly mention of short-comingi 
a true criticism, however plain and searching, i 
just %vhat every artist and every would-be artis 
needs and should be thankful for as a measure c 
his own progress, and a warning against his be 
setting dangers. The truth may wound and yc 
be our best friend ; for surely he is wronged wh 
is allowed to go on in an undisturbed, complacen 
overestimation of his own artistic merit. W 
trust therefore that all kind, conscientious criti 
cisms upon young artistic aspirations will be takei 
in good part. Our leading sopranos, tenors ant 
basses must not think it necessary to speak c 
them in language ouly suited to Linds, Braham 
and Badialis, in order to show that we appreciat 
and applaud their efforts. 

Having been led unwittingly into these genera 
remarks, we can hardly allude here with a goo< 
grace to individuals. But we cannot forbea 
claiming the respect and sympathy of the publi< 
for the earnest and in many respects highly sue 
cessful effort of Mr. Aiken in the arduous char 
acter of Elijah. We can imagine a voice mon 
satisfactory (i. e. extraordinary), a manner mon 
inspiring; but may we be punished by nevei 
hearing Mendelssohn's " Elijah," if we cannot b< 
thankful for the best that can be had in this part 
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when it is really so good ! His delivery of the 
great song: li t» enough., was truly impressive, 
(most eloquently preluded by Wulf Fries's 
violoncello) ; and in the higher register his voice 
told always well. Mr Arthurson sings : If with 
aU your hearts^ not only with musical correctness 
and elegance, but as if out of a depth of inward 
experience and suffering, as the song was written 
and designed to indicate. In dignity and purity 
of style, in feeling and conception, he always 
more than compensates for any chance weakness 
of voice, — which chance however is of rare oc- 
currence with him so far thb present season. 

The opening chorus, the '* Blessed" chorus, 
" Thanks be to God," and some others, went very 
finely; yet we noticed m others more defects 
than at the first performance ; — perhaps because 
the ear grows sharper with familiarity. The so- 
prano voices do not always come in squarely all 
together and with a marked distinctness, when it 
is their turn ; yon hear a dozen of them prompt- 
ly, and the others fall in timidly behind. This 
was the case this time in the Recitative chorus, * 
though not so a week ago. The lovely chorus : 
He watching over Israel, was very nicely sung ; 
yet we should be pleased to hear the whole sub- 
dued more nearly to a prevailing pianissimo ; it 
would make the crescendos more expressive. 

" Elijah " will be repeated, we trust to a still 
larger audience, to-morrow evening; and we 
doubt not all true music-lovers would be but too 
glad to sit through the uncurtailed work, should 
they have the chance. 

in. Orchestral Uniok. 

Each succeeding Wednesday afternoon in- 
creases confidence and pleasure in Mr. Zer- 
bahn'b well-selected, well-drilled and well-direct- 
ed litttle orchestra. We cannot see wherein it 
does not adequately replace the Germania ; many 
of the performances, classical and light, have 
come fully up to the best memories of the Music 
HalL Last Wednesday the principal features 
were the love-fraught Adagio from Beethoven's 
fourth Symphony, (in B flat,) and the overture 
again to TannhHuser. We unfortunately missed 
the Adagio, and would modestly suggest that the 
Union might make good our loss next time, to the 
delight too of all their audience, by giving us that 
entire symphony, always among the best cards in 
the old Germania " rehearsals." The Tannhdu- 
ser overture was admirably played, and seems to 
become more and more a general favorite. Those 
luscious *' Magic Sounds," the waltz by Wittmann, 
also were repeated. The other pieces were the 
overture to Lesiocq (Auber,) one of David's vio- 
lin solos, played by Sghultze, an arrannged 
Noctumo by Thalberg, Zerrahn's ^ Prairie Pol- 
ka," and a finale from Tannhdiuer, 

IV. Mlle. Db Lahottb's Second Concert. 

This energetic young lady had a much larger 
audience in the Messrs. Chickering's saloon last 
Wednesday, than at her first monthly concert. 
The principal feature of the programme, Men- 
delssohn's splendid Concerto for piano, in G 
minor, was performed by Mademoiselle, entire, 
with the Quintette Club for accompaniment It 
was a severe test of her virtuosity, after the ren- 
derings of that piece, so well remembered here, 
by Jaell and others, both in private and with 
orchestra. On the whole it was the best per- 
formance of a great work which we have yet 
heard from her. She marched through its diffi- 



cult and swelling passages with firm and even 
step, bringing its points clearly out, and only be- 
traying some fatt<;ue of wrists and finders towards 
the end of a series of many tr}'fng full-chord for- 
tissimos. Our engagements did not permit our 
hearing her two other pieces. These were : a 
Sonata in A b/ Mozart, one of his lij^hter ones, 
consisting of a naive little Andante with varia- 
tions, an Adajrio, Minuetto and Turkish quick- 
step sort of finale, full of the grace and ease of 
course of Mozart; but not a great work for a 
sonata ; (yet we hail the introduction of Mozart's 
rarely heard piano music into our chamber -con- 
certs) ; and a brilliant fantasia on Robert, Robert, 
by Prudent. 

We did hear, and with pleasure, the first piece 
sung by Mrs. Wentworth, namely, a " Reci- 
tation and Romance " from Rossini's GuVlaume 
TelL Some of it dragged a little, but it was ren- 
dered with much expression, and the piece itself 
was a new and happy acquisition to our vocal 
repertoire in chamber concerts. Mrs. W. also 
sang one of Parry's ballads, and the Quintette 
Club opened both parts and clofied the concert 
with movements from a Quintet of Beethoven 
and a Quartet of Hatdn. 



English Opera. — The Boston Theatre has 
been thronged every night this week, which we 
are sorry to hear is really the lant week of Miss 
Louisa Pynr'm engasrement. On Monday was 
represented " The Bohemian Girl," recalling all 
the fade impressions of those sickly, taking melo- 
dies of Balfe. As a whole it was perhaps the 
worst performs nee we have heard from this troupe, 
even the chorus being often out of tune, as well 
as the principal tenors. Miss Louisa Pynr, of 
course, was all that could be wis^htMl in her part, 
and her sister did the Gypsey Queen imposingly. 
Mr. BoRRANi, whose voice and stylo are always 
acceptable, pleased pit and gallery (to use the 
phrase of old times) in the labored stereotype 
cadenxos uf those Eiiglish bass songs, in which 
the singer necessarily seems to be a long time in 
sinking down into his boots. Mr. Harrison's 
energetic action and detrlamator}' rendering of 
certain heroic common-places, also, failed not, 
h la Forrest, to excite the groundlings. Such 
music, we suppose, always has its audience, and 
the fine stage resources of this theatre eked out 
the charm. 

" Fra Diavolo" on Tuesday night was by far 
the best thing of the season. The music is full of 
Auber's felicities ;' some of the concerted pieces 
are truly beautiful and artistic, and the songs, 
familiar as they may be, have a less hacknied 
sound than those in most other operas familiarized 
in English. It has musical invention, as well as a 
very nice dramatic plot. The choruses were fine- 
ly sung ; the action and scenic effbrta were un- 
commonly good, especially the representation of 
mountain scenery, at the end ; Miss Louisa Pyne's 
whole impersonation of the heroine, so simple, 
pretty, sincere and affectionate, was perfect, as 
was her exquisite vocalization. Verily we have 
scarcely had a soprano, after Sontao, so uniform- 
ly finished and expressive, whether in simple or 
bravura passages, as this one. Her charm is in- 
fallible. Her voice is light, sometimes by its 
slightly veiled quality reminding one of the best 
days of Mme. Bishop ; but it is always sweet, 
always clear and penetrating, always 8>'mpathetic, 
always true. Her sister's Lady AUcash was quite 



a hit. The ban of Mr. Rab as the landlord told 
well in concerted pieces, and Mr. Whiting's 
** making up " and voice in the part of Lord All- 
cash were quite acceptable ; but the tenors of Mr 
Harrison and Mr. Reeves were ** positively 
shoc^king," nearly always flat ; and yet even wiUi 
this deduction the opera as a whole was greatly 
relished. Mr. Harrison we can conceive to have 
been a good singer once. He makes decidedly 
good points in his music, especially if he have a 
chance to take it into the region <j£ falsetto ; there 
he prolongs a note with singular power and beau- 
ty, and sometimes finishes a paoage very artisti- 
cally and expressively. But his robust chest voice 
is nearly always false, as it is only by energetic 
delivery, aided by action often urged beyond the 
** modesty of nature," that he " brings the bouse 
down" in the use of it 

Wednesday night drew the largest audience of 
the season, curious to witness one of the famous old 
traditions of the London stage, Gay's ** Beggar's 
Opera," which had such a run more than a cen- 
tury ago, and which was meant to satirize the then 
prevailing Italian opera of Buononcini (Handel's 
rival), &c., by tran^erring the musical ** spats" of 
jealous tragedy queens to Newgate prima donnas. 
Properly it is no opera at all, but a pUy full of 
songs. These songs are drawn from various 
sources; some are by Handel, some by Purccll) 
some are old English ballads and Scotch airs ; ar- 
ranged, if we remember rightly, by one Davy, 
with a bass by Dr. Ame. The satire spent its 
force in its own day, and much curtailment and 
modification were of course necessary to suit the 
play to the more refined taste of our time. Many 
of the songs were capitally sung, especially one 
to which florid variations had been put, by Mias 
Pyne. Mrs. Wood, of the stock company of 
the theatre, looked and acted and sang the char- 
acter of Lucy with the prettiest and sprightliest 
grace imaginable, and the whole scene of the 
jealous fair ones with Macheath (Harrison) in 
the prison, was full of life and humor. 

The " Beggar's Opera" is to be repeated this 
afternoon, as the farewell performance. The 
'' Bohemian Giri " and •' The Somnambula" were 
again performed on Thursday and Friday even- 
ings. With the past week's increasing interest 
in these English operatic doings, we may antici- 
pate great things when Grisi comes, as it is now 
about certMu that she will, after the holidays. 



I ^ 



Musical Furd Coxcert.— The programme for this 
evening it admirable. The drawbacks upon the tucoess 
of the last hsve been discarded; thers will Im no waste 
of time and money on hidltTereot singing nor on tedious 
solos. The symphony, Mozabt's charming one in E 
flat, (and short,) Is put firkt in order, and the concert 
eloMs with the brilliant ** Tell " overture. The otJy solo 
will be played by that never-fSailing favorite among vlol- 
Inistfi, Mr. Schultzb. The overture to **Egmont," a 
movement from Beethoven's second Symphony, and* 
trio for the three masterly horns which tte orchestra can 
now boast, make up the rest. The playing of this re* 
organized and complete orchestra was univenally com- 
mended at the first concert; and now that the Society 
has shown every disposition to omit all questionable 
features from its programmes, and to do its best in the 
interests of true Art, as well of publio entertainment, it 
will be a crying shame to our Boston musio-lovers, if 
they do not this time attend an mosM. 



Mexdelssorh QuurrsTTE Cu3. — Next Tuesday 
evening, besides one of the grandest qnarteti of Beethoven 
and quintets of Mendelssohn, an original quartet by our 
young townsman, Mr. Pabkrb, will be plsyed for the 
first time, and Mr. Millabd will sing ** AdekOda," &o. 
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We ask the attention of onr oot of town readers to the 
announcement of the Clab respecting private parlor con- 
certs, such as we have described in Cambridge. Whnt 
better thing can the mu^ic-lovers in unr large towns do, 
than get np a sabscription and engage the Qnintette 
CInb for a series of oiassieal eyenlngs in their own 
hoasw. 



** C.*' is respectfully informed that ** Moore's Encyclo- 
pcedia of Music " hot been noticed in our columns, quite 
at length. See Journal for Julj 22. Your further in- 
quiries cover too wide a ground to admit of answer in 
the present crowded state of said columns. 

anbrttf 0ement0« 

O. ANDR£ a. 00. '8 

19 s. aniTB srasBT, abotb orsstkuTi 

(BMtsid*,) PUILADBLPHIA. 

IC^A catslcfos of our stork of V<mAga Moth*, sad of oar 
own PubliestlODS, has Just been publUhed. llunk and Uiwie 
Books liDporled to order, ss h«rstofox«, frosi Gofnuuiy, Icidjr, 
Vtmioo sad &]|gland. 

OTTO DBESEL 

OItcs Instmetion on Um pUao, sad may bo addrNved at the 
Wmaaop Hoosa. Terms :— MO per qoarter of 24 leaw>os, 
two a week ; 980 per qoaitor of 12 I m so m , one a week. 



TE ACHER OF MU8IO, 

Maj be addressed at Mr 0. DITi<ON*fl, 116 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 288 Waahington St. 

T0UI6 LADIES' VOCAL lUSIC SCHOOL 

Roods in oonnoetloii with Mr. K. A. Bcoinan*s Touog Ladles* 
Sebool, No. 28 Temple Plaoe 

K. R. BliAHCHARD. Teaoher. 

Also» TeSf^ar ct Music la Mr. Adanu^s Tooag Ladles' School, 

Ceatrai Place. 

RESIDRNCB, 24 WEST CKDAK STREET, BOSTON. 

This School Is dedgoed fhr etf who wi»h to arqnire the abill* 
tr to rttui mosJc readily at sight, and Is p!«nlculnriy adapred to 
tlM wants of thoee who desire to tit themnelTes to rcovire In- 
struction, ttvm the best masters, in the CulclTatlou of the 
Voice, Style, 9te. ConnMneing with riasr raiiicu>LKs and pro- 
ceeding np>*ards, by regular and snereerfvc etrp*, the siudrnis 
will acquire so thorough and praAttCMl a knowledge of rbe els» 
MBRTS of VooU Mnidc as will enable theni u» ttml eTen Um 
more dUanalt classicai. ooMrosmoss with ease and flarncy. 

For trrnis, and other partieulart, eee CIrenlar, wblrh may be 
bad at the Piano Rooms of Meeiirs. O J. Wns & Co , No 8 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may be fuund bo- 
tween the hours of 21 and 8, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. BUuMtlurd will be happy to glre Instrnrtlon in 
schooi4 and academice, If situated In Um Immediate Tlclnl;y. 

Baring examined the plan of instructioo adopted In the 
Tonns Uidles* Vocal Mn^le School^we most cheerfully say that 
Is meets onr unqualified approbation. 

From the Rnceess which ha« hersfolbro attenditd the Instruc- 
tions of Mr. Blanchard we fbel awured that his school will 
merit the fullest confldrikee of the pubic. 

Lowsu. Masiim, Obo. J. Waaa, ?. ?. Momia, 
Oio. W Root. B. I, Bakia. 

Sept 80 tf 

CONCERTS. 



SEVENTH SERIZS. 

SMORD WMO eORCCRT 

or TBB 

BOSTON MUSICAL. FVNB SOCIETY, 

WILL TAXS PLAOa 

On Saturday Evening, Deo. 16th» 1854, 

AT ?Ha 

BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 

Birselors.... Messrs. V. SUCK and C. 0. PKHSIirS. 




PAUT X. 

1. erand Symphony, 

Adagio— Allegro. Andante. l|kpnetto->Allegro. 
Finale— AllrgrnT 

a. SotoYloIin: from II Pirata, Smst. 

Xzecuted by W. Scbultib. 

pAar n. 

8. Overture : Rgmont, BeethOT«u. 

4. Trio C« llonm, C Oesrn-lch. 

Rxrcuted by M«*sni Rvpolphskm, H. Faiis, and K Kluob. 
6. Aud«nte from !M Symphony, BerthoTcn. 

6. Two-pMrt Sung : Greetii>g, MendelKSohn. 

7. Orvrtniv to WUIIam IVU, RoMini. 

BT'Doors open at 6. Gomuience at l^i oVlock. 

Tirket* fur the reuialnlng Sreeo Conrerta at M, and Single 
TIckera GO cents, to be had at the UDual plarcf, and at the door 
on the fvening of the Concert ', also at the Society V Koums, No. 
I'A Tramoitt street. 



HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

Tlilrd Concert of the Series* 



The Oratorio of 
Wm be repeated 

On Sunday Evening, Peoember ITth, 

With the smue Tocalisrs and Orchestra as at the first Concert. 

Klijar will be followed by the MS8SIAU, on CHRISTMAS 
BVK. Den.24rh 

TirkeiK at 60 rents each, are for sale at the MuslcTStores of 
Wads. Dirsoy, Richardson, and Risn ft Co. ; at the srore» of 
Katvs ft pAtRSAxas. 186 Washinicton street, and J. P. Jkwktt 
ft Co 117 WHShington street ; of the Secretary, Joy's Buildiog, 
and at the door on the cTcning of the Concert. 

Doors open at 6K— PerformHoce to commenre at 7 o'clock. 

U. L UAZELTON, Secretary. 



CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

RespectfhUy announce to their subsrrlbers and the public of 

Boston that their 

THIRD O ONOERT 

Of the Series will take pbice 

On Tuesday Erening, Deo. 19th» 

AT Meaara. CHICKERIH€I*8 ROOMS, 

On which occai4on they will be assisted by 
Mr. S. HABBISOir MII.LABD, VooaliBt. 

Men(l«-lMK>hn*s Second Qnintette in B flat, — BeethoTcn's 
Onnd Qnarrrtte with the Fogne In C,~A Quartette by J. 0. 
D. Paiker, (tl rat time,)— -Solo for Vlolnnrello by Romberg. — 
Mr. MllUrd will sing BeethoTen*B " Adelaide," and a Song bj 
Kiedernieyer, from ** Marie Stuart." 

IT'PMrkMice of Qght TIekeUi, t6 : Single tickets, SI each. 
(!7*Tbe Concert will commence at 7>i o'clock precisely. 

THE HESDELSSOHI dOEAL 80CIET7 

Of Boston, most respectfully announce 

HANDBI/S 8ACRBD ORATORIO, 

"FECaB 3SbA:XIIBIIBIX.A.EC, 

rOR riRrOEMAHOI 

On Christmas Eve, Snnday, Dec. 24thy 1854, 

AT THE MELODEON. 

The preliminary arrangements for this performance were 
coninienred by the Oon^rnment of the Society in Augunt laUy 
bj the eiigatf«>m«nt of the beet resident talent for the Solo de- 
partment, Mbd without the knowledge of the Intentiou of any 
••thvr Sor-iery to perform It upon the same e«ening : and fur- 
thrrmore. w is bellcTiHl, In advance of sny arrangements on 
their part to that t-nd. The rehearsals hsTe been continued 
during t he seoaon, with a view to make thi« performance wor- 
th- the perronnge of their fricndu and the public 

The following talent will be combined, tis : 

Tlse toXL Clfcolr ot tike f(oel«t7« 

J. Q. WBTIIBRBEX, Chorus Master. 

A complete Orelsestr» or aa members. 

CARL QARTNRR, Jisader. 

Mrs E. A. WRNTWORTn and Miss S. BOTHAMLT, Soprani. 
Mra. JULIA MR8T0N, Alto. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARTI1URS0N, Tenors. 

Mr. J. Q. WETHRRBBB, Basso. 

Mr. W. R. BABCOCK, Organist. 

The whole under the direction of 

Herr H. £dkhardt» Condnotor. 

(C^Ferfonnance to commence at 6)^ o^dock. 

(TT* Ticketa at SO crntx each may be obtained at the music 
stores of MtfMqm Klrhardann, Wade, Reed, and Ditaon ; and on 
the day of performance at the Revere, Tremont, Wlntbrop, 
Adams and American llousea. Also at the door on Christmss 
ere. M. N. BOYDBN, Sec»y. 

QT-RRBBARSAL with Orchestra, at the Lecture Room of 
the Music llsll, on Tkinday erening, Deo. 17, at 6X o^lock. 



OONOERTBi 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 

AT TRB 

BOSTON KUSZO HALL. 
Eybrt Wednesday, at 8 o'clock, P. M. 

And continue through the ssason. 

C ARI< ZKRR AHBT Conductor* 

Single tirkets, 25 cts : Parkagas of 6 tickets, fl : for sale at 
the music stores and at the door Kor 28 

C^e SP^tnbelsso^ ^^mnittit ftlnfa 

Respectfully announce to the musical public of Boston and 
rkinity that they srs prepared to accept engagements for 

PRIVATE MXJ6I0AL PARTIES. 

It Is the Intention of the Club to give but fow public concer ts 
out tif Boaton this #eaMon ; and aa many of their Mends may 
feel the need of their accustomed entertainment, the Club will 
be happy to rcrvlve pn)pc»ltiona for series of Parlor Concerts 
similar to tbo»e now given in Oambridn, New Bedford, Milton, 
etc TilOS. RYAN, &ec*y, 19 franklin St. Boaton. 

^ hinbs of |ob anb ^Ritq printing iuatl|2 snb 
|rroTn)|ll22 crtcnttb at 1^ Office, 



OARL ZERRAHN, 

Cond.uetor of tlie Handel * Haydn Society 

Is prep«T^ to reeclve pupils on the FLUTB and PIANC 
FORTE, rad msy be addressed at his OFFICE in E. H. Wade 
music stoie. Nov 11 



F. F. MULLER. 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old Sout 
Church ; Organist and PianiAt of the Handel ft Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, ftc. fte. 

Residence, Mo. 3 IVInter Place, Boston. 

Sept 16 8m 

HEirS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE 

THE MAIAjFACTURER is In possession of numerous test 
menials flrom distinguished MuMcal Profeasora, who hav 
used the greatly improvi>d ACTION PIANO, commending J 
In high terms. The attention of purchasers and anuiteurs < 
Musle to an examination of its superiority. Is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 866 Waskingtim 8t,^ Boston. 

WILLIAM BEROER, 
Publisher and Importer of IHiifllc, 

Vo. 88 West 4tli Street, CineiiuiAti, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Seket Stock < 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. Ne< 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liben 
discount grantsd to Teachers. AU orders promptly attends 
to. Music arranged to order. 
OC^ Catalogues ssnt gratis by msJl. AugM 

FRENCH IiANOUAQE. 

Mr* DB IfAMOTTB, from Paris, begs leave to an 
nounoe that he Is prepared to commence a course of instnu 
tlou to pupils in classes, or privats lessons, during the ensuin, 
winter, end will be happy to receive ^plloattons at 66 HancocI 
street. 21 8m 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

KANUFAOTURER AND DEAIiER IN 

PIANO FORTES, 

Mo. 844 'Wusliington 8tre«t» Boston. 

PIAyO FORTES REPAIRED, TONED, f TO LEI 

UR. B. HARRISON UHiLABD, 

Begs to Inform the musical public of Boston that he Is nm 
prepared to reeclve pupils In 

Itallstn and BInsllab Vooal.saton. 

Classes will be Ibnned on the principle of the Consefwatoir 
A Parte. 
Particular attention paid to English Oratorio singing. 
Classes for the stud(y of the Italian language will also b 

Resldenee, 6 Tjrler Street. 



formed* 



Mb. J. Q. WETHBRBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
BTo. IS TRBMOMT TBMPIiB, BOSTOBT. 

MR. AUOUST FRIES. 

Eespeetftilly Informs his friends and former pupUSt ^hat h 
again is prepersd to receive 

ADTANCED PIANISTS AS PUPHS, 

to accompany them with the Ylolln In Sokatas. IhJO ooaon 
TAMTB, Solos, ho. Applications ssnt to 7 Winthrop Plaoi 
will be promptly attended to. oet li 8m 

BONOS WITHOUT WORDS. 

MENDELSSOHN'S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, (Uedfl 
ohne Worte,) have Just been Issued in one elegant voIubm 
bound In cloth, emboessd and lettered. Price t& 

Published by Ollvrer IMteon, 116 ITasAtiigtMi 8t. 



ACABD. Messis. OARTNBR and JUNONICKEL ai 
ready to receive applications to fhmish music (duos, trloi 
Ito. for noUn and piano) for privats pertiss. Nov IS 

CONCERT HALL, 

CORNER OF EUCLID STREET AND PUBLIC SQUARE, 
Cle-reland, Oktlo. 

This new and elegant hall, designed expressly for concev 
snd lectures. Is ni>w open for artists and others Intending \ 
give entertainments in Cleveland. 

The hall Is well lighted, handsomely ftescoed and deoorats 
and will seat comforubly 1200 persons. Its central locatk 
renders it the most desirable of any In the dty. 

For terms, etc., apply to UOLBROOK ft LONG. 

Piano-Forte Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

SIOHOB COBBIiIil begs leave to announee thatl 
has commenced Morning and Afternoon Classes for the I 
stmetion of Toung Ladles in SOLFEGGIO, at the Rooms of tl 
Messrs. Cbicxisimo, on Monday* and Thursdavs. 

For the convenience of those attending schools, tlie sftemo 
clssses from 4 to 6. 

Ibrms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

Signor Conrlli has removed to No 47 Hancock Street, whi 
henceforth he may be addressed ; or at the Tremont House, 
at the Messrs. Chiokering's Rooms. Sept I 
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NOW READY, 
THE GREAT WOBK OF THE TEAB, 

MOORE'S 
CO]nPL.ET£ ENCYCLOPEDIA 



A work which has cost the indefHtlgable conipiler fifteen 
yean of ardaoafi labor, aMl»ted by aoine of the nif>«t dSfitiu- 
gttUhed celebrltlet in the mnBiral world. Tbl'* splendid work, 
50 indispensable not only to the professional niuRii-ian, but to 
eTery amateur, is oomptised in one elegant roval o<^tiLTO to]- 
nme, of 1004 pages, double eolnmns, and contains fhu Biogra- 
phies of upwards of 

4000 KU8ICIAN8! 

Comprising the most distinguished Composers and Pwfonners 
who have ever lived. 

A. Complete Dletlonary of over 
5000 MUSICAL TERMS, 

WitHftall definitions. A Complete History of the 

SCIENCE OF MTTSIC, 

From the earliest times to the present A UM deMrlptlon of 

All Known Hndcal Instnunents, 

with the d»»es of their inventloo, and their Scalrs. Treatif«B 
on HAKUONT and THOROUGH BASS, &e. &e. 

A Book intended to cover tbe ivhole 
of musical Science* 



JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 

)uly29 BOSTON. 



SIGNOR A170UST0 BBlfDBI«ART, Profn %nr of 
Music, from Maples, proposes to tench SING I NO and ihe 
PIANO during the coming winter, In Boston, lioth bv privure 
and class lessons. Tbe latter will be given to Choral Clas-^iu, 
on Tuesday and Friday erenings, for wbich purpot**' the Me^irii. 
Chiekvring have kindly offfrvd tbeuseof chttir l!oi*iuii, in ordtr 
to afford to as many as pomible the adTantagOfi nf m Kyh^em of 
public musical insiruction that has been atiendrd vtith ^rcjtt 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Adoubto Rekdelari, at tbe 
Wln^rop Houw, or to Messrs Chickering & Sims, to wh-mi, 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is polUely itermltied 
to refer. 

BxrsRiscu. 



ReT SamU K. Lothrop, 
Arthur L. Pay son, Esq. 
Sepjt9 



Samuel O VTard. Ei^q. 
John 8. Dwight, &q. 



MR. J. 0. D. FAKKER, 

BEGS lo announce that he is prepared to commence instrnc- 
tlon in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Hurtnouy nnd 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receiTe applications at No. 
8 Hayward Place, on and after Oct. 1st. 
lUraaiiiCM— R. £. Apthorp, C. C.Perkins, J. S. Dwigbt^Esqs 
Sept 38 t£ 

E. R. BLANCHARD. 

T^AlCUCK of TH^ Pl^?iO ^ND S1NG1?IG. 

Besidexioe. 24 "West Cedar Street; 
Rtfermetf Oio. J. Wdb, Esq. May 20. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF IHVSIC, 

965 "WsieMngton Street, Boetoa. 

Oermania Serenade Band. 

THE SERVICES OV THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 

H. S TSLTOW, Ag'^Hi. 
Ultlf 80 Fayette Stree*. 

CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



IT A BE BOOMS, 



Apr» 



TREMONT STREET, 
B08T0 N. 



tf 



If our BEADIT: 

Third and Cheap Edition of the 

MODEM SCHOOL FOB THE FIAIO*FORTE, 

BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

Toasmurh as the demand Ibr a cheaper edition of this In- 
srrocrioD B<>nk ha* been so great, partlrularly among Teachers, 
hfad<« of Seminaries, ftc , the publisher has been induced to 
iiwue an e<iirion containing prerlisely the same matter, but 
bitand in a pUloer Style This MethMl is more complete and 
ii,\ ftiMiiHiic tlinn any other publiidied in this country or Europe, 
nird is now tbe rheapesc It is recommended by all the first 
Trai-hers, as bring tbe very beat. 

Price, in phin binding 98,00 

In tbe original style, rail gilt S4,00 

Cnphfs Kent by mall to any part of the United Btatet on the 
re<-eipt of the above prices. 

PUBL18HRD AT THE 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 

282 Washington Street, Bofton, by 

NATHAN BIGHABDSON. 



GEORGE J. WEBB ft CO. 



SnEMI 



AND MELODEON8. 



No. 8 iriNTEB STBEET, 

B OS TON. 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN EVEBY PABTZOVZaAR. 

Dec9 ' 8u 

A. W. FRENZEL 

Will resume his 
ISfSTHrCTIOIS' o:*" XHB PlA3rO*-F0a.TB, 

On or before October iJt. 



Order* may be left at the mnsle-storca 
N. Kichirdsou, or B U. Wade. 



Reed It Oo. 

Augae 



I£98TRnCTION IN ITAIiIAN. 

MR. I.UIGI MONTI. Inatruetor in Italian at Harrard 
UnlTcrMCy, will give privnte lessons in tbe city. 
Address at the Winthrop House. 



Oct 7 Ska 



John Bunyan Still Liyes I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

THE KKTOU AVD flOMITABU AUMOIT OV 

THE PILORIM'S rROORBSSs 

In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engraTed on 
siaEL, by Andrews, containing 2^ human figures, besldefl all 
thw M-(int« tbrough which Christian passed, on hisjoumey fh>m 
tbf eity of DeKtruction, to the Celestial CitT, so admirably 
portrnyt^ by Bunyan. Every Christian liunily should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

Testimomals of the strongest nature, too numemnu to pub- 
llsb hHTe been received by the pnbUsneri from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and Amariea. 

JOHlf P. JB-WETT, PuUtjUfcer. 

0£0 E. SICKELS is THX ONLr AOTHoamD AauiT roa Bot- 
tom. Ills rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 8, Oomhill. 
wbere he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also— Plain ana 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Not. 12. 

Instruction on the PianO'&rte'and in Singing. 

It'fR. ADOLPH KIELBI/>CK reepectftiUy gives notioe to his 
IT J. pupiis and the public that he has returned to the city, 
and rvKuuied his lesiaons on the lianoforte and In Singing, ana 
may be addivsMKl at Lis residence, 80 Ash street, or at tm Mu- 
sic Storeit of Oliver Ditson, 116 Washington strsetjGeo. P. Reed 
& Co , 13 Tremont street, or Nathan Richardson, 282 Washing- 
ton street. 

lUraaBiicn.->Lyman Nichols, Esq., 10 Joy Street, Boston. 
JohnBigelow, ** 42 Blossom St. *< 
Oliver DIcBon, ** *< 

George P. Reed, *< « 

N. Kichardson, '< « 

Hon. T. D Elliot, New Bedltard. 
Rev. John W«its, '« 

Joseph Ricketson, Esq. ** 

Mr. THOMAS RYAN 

Begs leave to inform his friends and pupils that he has return- 
ed to town fur the seaaon, and is prepared w give instmetioo 
on the PIANO, FLUTE. CLARINICT, VIOUN, and also in 
TIIOKOUGH BASS. Applications may be made at his teil- 
dence. No. 19 Franklin Strset, or at Rlohardson's musk store. 
Sept 16 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

Of the lato OERMANIA MUSICAL SOOIBTT, propOMf to 
remain iu Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOUN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the THXoar or Mmio. 

AddntMS No. 46 Hanlson Avenue, or at any of the musio 
Stores. Sept 16 



HASuraervBBD by 
MA80N 9l HAMLIN. 

THE attention of the mnsloal publle is Invited to the newlj 
Improved MODEL MELODEONS made by vs. We believa 
them to be unsnrpaMed, fai all the csstntlsl points pafftrfntnf 
to a good lostrument, oiq^laUy In rsgatd to 

Equality, Power. BweetneM of Tone, Prompt- 
noM of Aotion and Style of Finish. 

Our prloce vary ftaok 960 to 9176, ae eorJI ng to tlie alas and 
style of the inltrument. Recommendations from Lowui. 
Masoh, Wm. B. BaADiuar, Oaoaoi F. Root, L. H. 8oothau», 
EDwn BaucK, Silas A. BAacaorr, and many other distin- 
gt^shed musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 

OC^The oplnlnosof tbe above gentlemeo give them a ascMe d 
preference to all other Meiodeons 

Hurar mabor. ) MASON * "OAMUX^ 

BfMoaf BAMUir. ) OmiMd'f « fit. (cor. pf GhorUs,) BesfM, J6. 
Oet28 6tai (Dirsetlyiaflmitof tbs JaiL) 

OABIi OABTNEB, 

TBACHBR OF MUSIOj 

May be found at No. 90 Dover Strset, erery forsaooa hettsscn 
9 and 10. Oe U 

IaE880N8 ON THE VZOZiONOBLIiO. 
HEHBIJUVQHICKEL 

will leeelTe pupils on the TloioMeUo. Addrsts at his rsd- 
denee, No. 67 Warren Street. Oe M^ 

KB. OV8TAV KBSBB, 

MEMBER OF THE MENDELSSOHN QUUfTETTS GLDB, 

B^gs leave to iafonn the publle that he is prepared to girv 

instznetion on the 

FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

07' Applications made at No. 17 FnmkUa Plaea vill reesHv 
prompt attentkNi. Oe 14 



MAHTJEL FEEfOXiZiOSA 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIO. 

MU8I0-BOOM, No. 17 Gbay's Bloox, eomer of WaahtoglOB 

and Sununar St rset s . 

Re/trmeu. 
MsMTS. Gnoxaoio, J. P. Jbwctt, Gio. PmnnuaB, 
Messrs. Gaoaea PaABonr, B. H. '''u*"", " ' 



PIAHIST AHD TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OVFERS his services as an Inatruetor In the 
of Piano playing. Mr H. mav h 
stores of Natmam Ricbaemox, 282 Washington 81. or O. P, 
Bus It Oo. 17 Tremont Bow. 



-Mrs. 0. W. Lortng, 88 Mt. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nlehols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 FiaaUia Plasa. 



St. 



VrtK ]8> 



FBINCE ft CO-nS MELODEOHB, 

OF every variety, from $46 to 9160, suitable for the parlor, 
lecture-room, Jodge^roooi, or small church. Bellevinf 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better foBiahed 
than thoee of any other make, they have aceepted the afsney, 
and keep for sale only those manuftwttnred by Prinea It Co. 

a. p. REEI> A Co. 

18 Tremont St., oppoaito the Mossom, 
Sept. 2 Sou Agmtt/or PHmtt f ajs MtUdMM, 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEAOHEB OF THE FIAITO-FOBTEi 
Reaidaaee, 84 Plaeloaay Street. 

Sept 16 tf 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FOBTB. 

Appllcatloa eaa be made at B«ed*s Muala-Store, or at tha 
Norfolk House, Bozbury. Sept 9 

Otganlut 8nl» Ztutl^tx of JKunie* 

MUSIC ROOM UNDER CHURCH OV THE ADTBNT. 



Tsrms S80.— Add 
iagloiiSt. 



care of Nathan RIohanlsoo, 282 Wssh- 

SaptOtf 



•'*» 



R. GARBETT, 

PB0FE880B OF MV8Z0, 

Informs his Mends and tlie publle, that, having reFoned flrom 
Europe, he Is prepared to give Instruorion on the Organ, Plana 
Porto, YfoUn, Violoncello, and Contra-Basso : alsola Compo- 
sition and Arrangement. Organs and Piana-Parles tuaad. 
Ma^ arranged and transposed to order. 
Dil^Basldenoe, No. 86 Shawmut ATcnna. Stpt28 8n 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
E»aidai>— Ho* 56 
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E^irmony of Tone. 

Tlio natuj'i', di;ve1<i.>iiioiit uuil o|>uniiion of the 
Tact-riling «ru eiuil}' iritE-ed, and tbuir iatliwace 
upon tliu whotu iiervuiia ur^anizalioa can be de- 
finml ill tlio vaiUiua uiaiiifeslalions of rliytbniival 
BWt:ll aii>] cailencc, uml in tJit: monotonous instru- 
mentalion pei^ulUr to inan. But in tlia passage 
of melodious or morluLiieil Miunds tbrough tbo 
norvouj aii<l csmhral sjati-ni. anil tliu piooeaa 
wherKl>y t!iO vari«ly pf lUBflirtnieal iiilOTiation 
reaubes every pnri ot anil BlTi.'otiilliat syslero, tbe 
pbilo90pby ol' naiure bad left un a wide and unex- 



plored 6eld CO range in. Ai the cardiac emotion 
operates upon the wbole nervous atructuro and 
gives expression to its activity in measured looei, 
in oral and written language, we perceive its 
agency in a still more striking degree when vocal 
or instrumental sounils assume the province of 
language. 

Beiiig brougbt to the consideration nf tones 
thumsElvea, ne have now lo enquire whether 
.modulated melody first sprang from the human 
voice itself, or whether the primary suggestions 
of pleasant tiounds came from the external world. 
We thinli there is but little plausibility in the 
theory tltat mau bas been an imitator, and that 
bi4 own voice is but a co^y of what he has heard 
in the anioule creation or in mechanical tones. 
V/m believe that bis first incitement to melody, 
spnnging primarily from the Tact-emotion, arose 
out of his own voice, which, exercised in rhyth- 
mical swell and cadence, soon found its way to . 
melodious invention. In tracing the origin of 
music, we find that the very sound he bimself 
produced re-acted upon hla oar, and if so, why is 
it that artiGcial mechanical tones aficct the sense, 
or what place do they occupy in the production 
of melody ? They were resorted to at a substi- 
tute for the human voice, to give larger scope to 
its discoveries and to fulfil all those requirements 
in the harmony of tone, which the voice could 
only do in that most perfect state, in which we 
find it among the phenomena of BCCompliBhed 
vocalism. We must, therefore, took to man's in- 
terior as the grand source of the modulations of 
tone, and regard the finest sweep of instrumental 
sound as a mere expedient to supply the place of 
voice or asubalituteforils own superior eloquence. 
The harmony of tone from without, when it gushes 
through the most masterly ioBtrumeniation, falls so 
penetratingly upon tbeear.is so electrifying in its 
inlluences on t)ie cerebro-nervous system, as lo 
afi'ect us physically ; but seldom does this take 
place, unless passages nf pure harmony, rising out 
of the obscurities of discord, or intermingling 
with Ihem, suddenly startle, by bursting upon 
us. What constitutes the harmony of tone we 
would not attempt to delineate by any logical deS- 
tions, but would refer to the beautiful and won- 
droui mechanism of nature in the atmospheric 
vibrations ot' sounds, the mutual attraction of 
those sounds, when pitched to the same key, and 
the repulsion of sounds when not belonging to the 
same key or harmonic scale, — for true elucidation. 
The master ivorks of genius abound in passages 



of exquisite harmonic comMntitions, and we ca 
point to such efibris as the brightest results i 
the Art. No mind wis more ferdle in these ir 
ventions than that of Beethoven, and so abslruB( 
ly were many of his conceptions framed that h 
admirers belong chiefly to that class in whoi 
philosophy has gone hand-in bond with the mus 
of melodious song. 

From simpU Tact-music ne think there 
always a, tendency to rise in the scale of mi 
sical discrimination, upward to its higher meat 
ing and conception ; but to reach this point a 
unremitted study of the master works of the pai 
is indispensable. Many of those classic an 
BLandard performances present themselves befoi 
us in the sombre coloring of antique works, i 
which the distinguishing merits' are not throw 
out at first sight ; but no sooner are we led witbi 
the intellectua] design, than we find they prov 
a fund of exhauslluss wealth for heart and imi 
gi nation. 

This observation has reference chiefly to it 
ternal description, a characteristic which Btam| 
all the higher order of music; that which derives! 
force and beauty from outward description, as 
tone-picture of nature, or an imilaiiou of oarou 
ward action and events, one of the popular torn 
of composition, b more grasped by such minds t 
have not dwelt within the philosophy of intr 

It has been a mooted question among i 
whether we ar« a naturally mu^cal people, whi 
extent ita cultivation has attained, and wbeth< 
we are likely to establish a national school. 

As regards the question of musical intuitioi 
no doubt can be entertained on that score, sine 
we have traced the love of harmony up to i 
primitive sonrce, and can apply its laws to ou 
selves, as well as to other people. We possess s 
the qualities of heart and mind that should rei 
der us susceptible of imbibing a fondness for tt 
Art and of entering the arcana of all its inni 
depths. Independent of the universality of tl 
first principle of Tact-emotion, upon which oi 
theory rests, we shall find that in the sisti 
gifts of poetry and eloquence we are not behin 
other nations; and such being the fact, we are i 
least fitted for a musical culture as well as otb< 
contemporary peoples. Although our position : 
music is higher than it was ten years since, as « 
find evinced in the increasing preference for tl 
classics of Germany and Italy, the lai^e suppoi 
bestowed So foreign talent, and the formation ( 
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BO many musical associations, yet a lai^e field is 
left for future refinement and education in the 
harmony of tone. It is difiicult to say how much 
of our native patronage is actually bestowed upon 
the large body of foreign talent It is equally dif- 
ficult to determine to what degree the Art of 
Music is patronized for the Art itself, and 
whether our musical halls and opera houses are 
not the mere resort of conventionality and fash- 
ion. All this must be subtracted from the claims 
we lay to being a musical people. In addition to 
this, we have some derogatory facts presented to 
us in the nature of our most popular musical in- 
stitutions, and which would seem to indicate that 
we had yet much to learn. They would seem to 
show that, although in the kindred arti of Elo- 
quence and Poetry we occupy a creditable posi- 
tion, we do not keep pace with those arts in our 
musical proficiency. We here refer to our over- 
weaning attachment to * Negro Minstrelsy.' While 
the virtuosi of the highest attainments offer us 
the divine productions of Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn and Mozart, and are but moderately ap- 
plauded and scantily rewarded, we build up for- 
tunes for the professors of the negro song and the 

tambourine. 

(Oondiukm next week.) 



Diary AbroacL—N o. 6. 

Berlih, JVbo. 9.— We had a Llebig concert yesterday, 
which W. was obliged to leave at the end of the ** Scene 
by the Brook," in Beethoveu's " Pastoral Symphouy," 
as be had taken a ticket to hear Bellini's " Romeo and 
Juliet" at the Royal Opera. This morning as we sat at 
our cofiee and " butter-bread,** he began, and I wish I 
could give something more than an outline of the con- 
verration. 

W.-~Hm I (with an expression of the bitterest eon- 
tempt;) I almost wish I had stayed and heard the sym- 
phony out. If 1 had not heard the Waoneb, it would 
not have been worth going to. How mean that stuff 
sounds after such music as Beethoven's I Here a pretty 
air, and there a pretty air ; here a little melody and 
there another. Just think of Ait (bunmiing some notes), 
where they are standing round the tomb I Pretty tomb 
music that! 

T.M With a hearty laugh.) So you begin to feel it, 
do yon ? You remember our talks on board the ship ? 

W. — Yes, I used to think yon too severe, and that half 
the difference you found between your great composers 
and those I knew something about was affectation. Liv- 
ing in the country, I had had no opportunity to compare. 
1 could imagine nothing beyond, the Italian troupes I 
had heard in Boston and New York. But to hear that 
stuff last night, after Dim Juan and FldeHOf and these 
symphonies ! 

T.— Look out! you will become as one-sided, as pre- 
judiced and as classical as the small party to which I 
belong. 

W.— I don't care. I used to bear all these popular 
arias firom the Italian operas, from ** Moees in Egypt,** 
and Rossini's 8tab<U MaUr^ and could not conceive any- 
thing finer ; and thatJs what I have come over here for, 
to know whether there is anything in all this talk in 
** Dwiglit*s Journal,** &c. abou t this great Germanmu ic 
I could understand all this opera music, the arrangements 
for pianos, such as my scholars played, and the like ; 
but had got the idea somehow that Mozart and Haydn 
and Beethoven had none of this melody, and that their 
music, especially that of the latter, was made up of such 
mighty harmonies, such a learned mass of tones, that 
one muRt study it a life time to understand it, to get hold 
of it Ditson sent me up some of Beethoven's Sonatas. 
Well, I played them over in my way, and did not find 
much in them. By Hemp ! as you say, and a 9lLnmg 
oath it is— I don't go back until I can play that kind of 
music ; and I know that there are those up in — , and . 
— , who have only to hear it to feel its worth. Well, 
when I first hear a symphony out at LieVig's concert, 
I only hear a succession of the most beautiful things 



ever conceived of. Such melody! None of your little 
miserable hum-dram stuff, but things which fasten 
themselves upon die memory and which I cannot shake 
off. When I get home they keep coming up, and the 
next time I hear the same work, as these passages occur, 
such a thrill, such a sensation runs all through me— oh, 
I cannot describe it. And so when I have heard it sev- 
eral times, all things join themselves together and the 
symphony becomes one perfect whole. Now /lUlefio, 
Monday night, was beyond me ; I must hear it again; 
—but what music I 

T. — Yes, and to think it was the first opera of a young 
man ! Mozart and Glaok and Weber had made many 
attempts t)efore one lived and t)ecame known as a master- 
piece. Why did those fools in Vienna in 1807 not accept 
Beethoven's written proposition to bind himself to write 
one grand opera annually ? It was not the appreciative 
few, but speculators, who were to blame. 

W.— I am already more than paid for coming to Eu- 
rope. I can see, and now begin to know. My studies in 
harmony and composition lead me involuntarily to pay 
more attention to the manner in which these men woric, 
than you do, and to give myself up lew to the mere mu* 
sical Influence. But in this how immensely they rise 
above the other school ! That overture to TamfiOmtr^ 
which we beard yesterdny I It won't do to tell me 
about Waohbb's noise and fiddling—I tell you it has the 
most mighty crtscendo that was ever conceived. And 
then go the opera house and hear the same thing attempt- 
ed in the finale to " Romeo and Juliet" Well, I heard 
JoHAHMMA Wagner, and sHe is a great singer and ac- 
tress. When she was not on the stage, I wanted to be rea- 
ding your 7H&MU!, which I got at Schneider's. I did read 
it between the acts. 

T.~Tho last time I heard Norma, I got so sick of it, 
I vowed I would never hear it again ; and yet it was 
given in that same magnificent style in which all these 
things are done in the big opera house : Such namby. 
pamby stuff— just as you say, first this prftty air and 
then that— like a suoces^>n of tunes, all accompanied 
and instrumented just alike— I mean in style, for of 
course the notation varies— it's like drinking sugar watyr 
day after day. 

W.— Don't say anything against Norma, I can't be- 
lieve it such poor stuff as this " Romeo and Juliet*' Still, 
you know I was disappointed in Dtr FreytchHU, and 
when I come to hear Norma again — I don't know aAer 
all. At any rate I was not disappointed in Don Juan. 
Isn't that miffhig I 

But these symphonies ! I have always felt that there 
must be something beyond what I had had opportunity 
to hear, up in the country, or what I had happened to 
hear in Boston or New York ; for whenever I went there 
after music it was to hear some great celebrity. Some 
of Handel's choruses and some of that splendid cathe- 
dral music, which Dn Tuckerman brought home from 
England, had given me some Idea of what I wanted; but 
it is this great orchestral music, these psalms .and mo- 
tets that we have heard here and in Leipzig, and that 
mass at Cologne! That is what comes right boiXie to me, 
and satisfies this longing and craving for music which I 
have had all my life. 

T.— Gi ve us your baud I You'll do. I say, W., I shall 
dOarif this talk. 

W.— Then you will diarize my real sentiments, and 
feelings honestly come by and honestly spoken. 

[Note.— Poor fellow, he is already falling into the ri- 
diculous German mistake of going to the opera to bear 
the music, instead of keeping up the noble English and 
American custom of attending to see and hear some re- 
nowned singer in certain songs and situations.] 
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For Dwight's Joamal of Mndo. 

Mnaioal Beminiioenoei of Florence. 

[GoDcludsd ttom last week.] 
GiULiA Grisi, when about sixteen years of 
age, came with her father to Florence, who sought 
to place her in the family of some good instructor 
for a musical education. Ceccherini (then a 
fine tenore and maestro) wa^ applied to ; but the 
transcendent beauty and youth of the future 
world-renowned prima donna were decided ob-« 
jections against any one's undertaking to become 



the looker-aile^ and moral guardian, in that land 
of love and Art, of so attractive a specimen of the 
most loveable thing on earth, ^ the fair sex." — 
After her d^but she sang several years in differ- 
ent parts of Italy, without producing any great 
sensation, and it was only her first appearance at 
Paris which stamped her as an attach^ absolutely 
necessary to the Royal Opera houses of Paris, 
London and St Petersburg, for so many years. 

Pacini, the composer, some fifteen yean ago 
was at the head of the musical department of the 
Scuola delle Belle Arti of Florence; but he only 
proved that a great composer of vocal operas 
may be an inferior teacher of the voice, as the 
school diminished quite rapidly under his auspices, 
and never has entirely regained its former stand- 
ing. Pacini is also the greatest imitator and least 
original of all the Italian composers of opera. 
In his time he has imitated all the different schools 
in the order in which they have sprang up^ 
BossiMi, Bellini, Donizetti, — and he now 
exaggerates even Verdi. He is even more pro- 
lific than Donizetti, and has written a greater 
number of operas, — which have never been heard 
of after the first performance, — than any other 
composer. His Bwmdelmante and Saffo are hia 
two best works, and alone stamp him as a man 
of great talent ; and on the repotation of those 
operas he is engaged constantly by impresarios to 
write new operas, with the hope that he may 
again do something to equal if not surpass what 
he has already done. 

Verdi has the highest price for an opera ever 
pud to any composer in the world, being as he is 
• at present the unrivalled, unapproachable, and 
almost only writer for all Italy. His price two 
years ago, when at Naples, for a new opera was 
5,000 ducats, (or about $ 4,000.) And as three 
months' time is sufiicient for him to write an opera, 
and expenses very light in that country, he at that 
price could do a very safe and telling business as 
far as money is concerned; although to write 
cofucierUiousljf a long three act tone-poem, three 
months' time ought hardly sufiice, for the instrn- 
mentation alone. And if sometimes great weak- 
ness of ideas is discovered by those amatenrs and 
even professional people, who have never yet es- 
sayed musical composition, and who, of course, 
know not the difficulty of wnting something ori- 
ginal (even a little Psalm tune,) the circum- 
stances should be taken into consideration. And 
this even if an author steals from himself and 
reproduces in some new form a beautiful idea, 
which, having been coined, perhaps, many years 
ago in his brain, still haunts his memory without 
betraying to him its origin, whether original with 
him in that moment or not, or whether it be some 
admired strain of some past work. In the hurry 
of writing and shortness of tiqe allowed, the idea 
is jotted down, and if stolen from some other 
composer, it b of course innocently so, and we 
ought only to wonder that so much is new and 
original. The late C. £. Horn, (an English 
composer) told me that the English papers bera- 
ted him very hard after the publication of the 
popular : '** I've been roaming, " it being merely 
the well known chorus of ** Jubilate, Jubilate" in 
a fiaster movement He himself at the time was 
entirely ignorant of the similarity ; and it only 
shows how much we should appreciate originality 
in music when we find it, if the effect be good and 
legitimate. 

A year ago at a performance given during the 
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mating, io the large hall of the Piazzo-Yecchio, 
by a sort of moncal fund aocietXi composed, as in 
Boston, of all the resident musicians in Florence, 
H mxUuo SoccorsOt an orchestra numbering nearly 
three hundred performers played the overture to 
" William Tell" in a manner very satisfactory to 
all. Rossini, too, expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with the performance at the rehear- 
sals, though, according to his principles he was 
not present at the public performance, pre- 
ferring to take a solitary walk in the beautiful 
Cascine. All the music performed on the occa- 
sion was Rossini's, and notwithstanding he felt 
complimented by the selection, yet he advised 
that the programme should be varied, and recom- 
mended the works of several others in preference 
to his own. On another occasion the same im- 
mense orchestra rendered Beethoven's ** Battle 
Symphony" with good effect 

Near the old ** Borgello," (the name of the an- 
cient prison) is the small but well known copying 
magazine of Mamati, where in a few weeks' time 
was written for the Pergola the famous opera 
**Parisina," by Donizetti. With ten or fifteen 
copying clerks, and the store constantly filled with 
persons talking aloud, Donizetti, without any mu- 
sical instrument to aid him, placed upon paper 
as fast as the pen could be made to go (and sup- 
plied several of the copybts constantly) those 
beautiful melodies and passionate harmonies of 
the loving and unfortunate Parisina. He be- 
lied the adage that ^ one can do but one thing at 
a time," for he could eat breakfast, receive nu- 
merous visitors, and write Lucias and Lucrezia 
Borgias at one and the same time. Receiving a 
commission, when at Naples, for instance, to write 
an opera for Venice or Milan, during the jour- 
ney in the ** diligence" from one place to the other 
he would write at least one-third of the opera, 
and sometimes more. His fluency of musical 
ideas has hardly, if ever, been surpassed by any 
recent composer. 

In going from Florence to Naples via Rome, 
one passes the small town of Terracina ; and the 
very inn, made so familiar by the opera of Fra 
DiavolOf is the identical one of the times of the 
celebrated robber, although 'I could really see no 
resemblance to it the other night at the Boston 
Theatre, when the opera was there produced. 
The rock, also, a short distance from the house, 
where the handsome Italian used to son himself 
in the dolce far nieiUe style, was pointed out to me, 
and I involuntarily looked to see if some brigand 
might not be lurking behind it or among the 
bushes near by. Only about three years ago 
another, Passerola, (so called because originally a 
boatman) whose career and personal appearance 
were exactly like those of the wider celebrated 
Fra Diavclo^ was, fortunately for the peace of 
the country, shot One of his explcnts was the 
following. One evening, in a small theatre, in 
some town in the Roman States, near Bologna, 
a very nice audience had assembled to hear Er- 
nani. The time for commencing had passed and 
the audience became, as usual, impatient of the de- 
lay, and insisted on the raising of the curtain. 
At last the curtain went up, and instead of the 
usual scene of bandits reclining, talking and 
drinking, as in the opening chorus of Emani^ a 
file of rough looking men, with loaded muskets 
pointed to the house, were seen on the stage. 
Passerola advanced very quietly, informing them 
that he had the honor of being Passerola in pro' 



pria persona, and that the theatre was entirely 
surrounded and in the possession of his subordi- 
nates; begging the ladies in the house not to be 
alarmed, for, if no remstance was offered no 
hann would be done. He then told them 
that each family would be visited by turns and 
conducted home to their residence, or wherever 
they might find most conveniently the ^ ready" to 
to pay the sum affixed to their names upon his 
list Each one was obliged to await his time, and 
after satisfying his demands was re-conducted to 
his box in the theatre. All were served accor- 
ding to their means of paying, and the evening 
was consumed in this manner. When all had 
paid, he thanked them kindly, wishing them a 
pleanng performance of ** The Bandit" in music, 
and remarked that it had been a long time since 
the impresario had had such a '* paying house" 
in his theatre, and doubtless 11 Banditto Emani 
was less successful than // Banditto Passerola in 
drawing out the " tin," though an extraordinary 
amount of *' brass" was necessary for both. 

From BEBIilN. Nor. 18, 1854. 

WIBKE'8 ^* SUKTAMTHI "— «IJ0CX*S ** OETBO.*' 

Two long desired and scarcely hoped-for grati- 
fications have been afTorded me this week : — ^the 
hearing of Wbbbr*s Euryanthe and Gluck's '* Or- 
pheus and Eorydice.** Perhaps, had the choice 
been given me, I could not have selected two 
operas, which upon the whole would offer higher 
claims— the Euryanthe, for the important place it 
holds in Weber^s history, and for the great difler- 
ence of opinion upon its meritu; the "Orpheus 
and Eorydice," because it was the work in which 
Gluck struck out his new path, and made the 
foundation of all successful opera since. Nothing 
written before it keeps the stage ; nothing more 
recent keeps the stage which does not render 
homage to it. So it was with no little joy that 
my eye fell upon the notices that these two works 
were to be given at the Royal Opera. 

Berlioz speaks of the half success of Euryaniht, 
Weber's grandest work. If he likes the music 
best which is most like his own, we can easily im- 
agine good reasons why the *' grandest work " of 
Weber, no more than **^half succeeded." 

On the evening of the 25th of October, 1823, 
the Royal Imperial Court Theatre, near the 
"Carinthian Gate" (K&rtner Thor), in Vienna, 
was crowded with eager spectators and listeners. 
The performance was to be ** For the first time, 
under the personal direction of the composer, Eu* 
ryanthe. Grand romantic Opera in three acts, by 
Helmene von Chezy, born Baroness von Kleocke, 
Music by Herr Carl Maria von Weber, Royal 
Saxon Court Kapellmeister." The people had 
been listening during the season to a great variety 
of operas, among which Rossini's predominated, 
and which had been performed by a company of 
which Fodor, Ambragi, David and Lablache were 
members. On the 28th of September the Italian 
performances had closed, and nothing very re- 
markable, save the " Magic Flute," had been given 
on that stage. But now the author of Der Frey- 
tehUtz had come from Dresden, to superintend the 
production of his new work. Beethoven was 
writing his great Mass and Symphony, and no other 
composer was upon the stage who could compete 
with the pale, thin man, who on this evenmg held 
the baton. The parts were filled mostly by sing- 
ers well-known and liked by the Viennese. Eg- 
lantine, the mezzo-soprano was to be song by 
Madame GatniBAVir, then a name of note, and the 



heroine by the delightful young songstress who 
had come from Prague and made her first appear- 
ance in the Austrian Capital in the part of Anna, 
in Don Juan^ on the 4th of April preceding : — ** Eu- 
ryanthe, DUe. SoNTAo" — said the bills. So the 
house was filled to its utmost capacity. Many of 
the numbers were called for a second time, not 
only the principal pieces of Sontag, Grfinbaum, 
and the other leading characters, but the overture 
and several choruses. Weber himself was called 
out some four limes. In short it was what might 
be called an enthusiastic reception, and yet not 
three weeks later (the 14th of November), after 
Weber had left the city, it was given with JbkHrz- 
vfigen— retrenchments. How many times Weber 
led his opera daring this short stay in Vienna, I 
am not sure. I find in the periodicals of the day 
at hand only three performances mentioned. At 
the second, though the applause was great, the 
audience was much thinner than at the first The 
third was for the benefit of Sontag, and, says the 
editor of the Vienna Musikaliseht Ztitung, "was 
more visited." 

The same says: "After the third performance 
of Weber*s opera, the opera in one act, VInganno 
feliet, with music by Rossini, was put upon the 
same stage." All sorts of operas and concerts 
followed in this theatre ; but in no other instance 
than those above mentioned do I find Euryantht 
recorded. Der FreysehUtz continued however as 
popular as ever. 

I had somehow become impressed with the idea 
that the text of this opera was made from Shak- 
speare's " Cymbeline," and this, with the beauty 
of several of the numbers, which are familiar to 
us in America, and favorite pieces for concerts and 
social singing parties :-»" The sun*s gay beam on 
the hill-top glows" for instance — had made its ill 
success a matter of great wonder. Once hearing 
however, explains all. Euryantht is a wretched 
stage piece, and Weber has made too much music 
to it. It is tedious. The Vienna wags slightly 
varied the nsme and called it Ennuyante, 

At the rising of the curtain we see the court o\ 
King Louis VI. of France assembled at Premery, 
and the women begin a chorus, rejoicing at the 
peace with England (A. D; 1110), and in praise ol 
the heroes who had conquered the peace. The 
warriors reply with a strophe, in praise of th< 
women, and then both combine and dote the cho< 
rus by singing the praise of love and fidelity. Tht 
King inquires what ail's Adblar,. that he is so sad 
who then speaks of his love for Euryanthe, and a 
the request of the King sings a measure in he 
praise. Another noble, Lysiart, for some reasoi 
which Frau von Chezy does not make plain, hate 
Adolar, and mocks at his success as a singer, nm 
at the idea of faith in woman, at which all th 
women present are angry and leave the stage !- 
and finally goes so far as to affirm that he need 
but opportunity, to seduce Euryanthe from be 
truth to Adotar. Adolar challenges himtoeom 
bat, but Lysiart will only lay a wager, and as tlii 
proposition is finally accepted, we have here th 
one point of resemblance tathe beautiful plot < 
Cymbeline. 

In the neft scene Euryanthe appears fn th 
castle garden at Nevers, singing a lively song fu 
of longing for her lover. Some of the song 
are truly beautiful poetry ; and very probably th 
lyric beauty of the text hid its dramatic defect 
from Weber. Eglantine, in love with Adolar, pn 
tends the warmest affection for Euryanthe, and b 
her warmly expressed sympathy, draws in an oi 
guarded moment from her a fearful secret, know 
only to her and Adolar. On this the whole thin 
is to torn. Yet why this secret is a secret, wh 
Adolar should lay so much stress apen it, and wh 
Euryanthe, the moment she has betrayed it to E( 
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lantine, should be in such agony about it, there is 
nothing in the whole drama to explain. The 
whole strikes the spectators as an absurdity. On 
first hearing one is highly wrought up at this 
point, but as nothing comes of it, worthy of the 
great parade made over it in the first act, the op- 
era suffers thereby The secret is simply this, and 
Euryanthe betrays it in answer to Eglantine's 
question why she finds her at night down among 
the tombs ? She and Adolar, while together for 
the last time before his departure to the war, saw 
by the light of the moon a figure approach, which 
proved to be the ghost of Adolar's sister Emma. 
The ghost relates that she is forced to wander 
about, cut off from the society of the spirit of her 
lover Udo, who was slain in battle ; because she, 
in despair at his death, swallowed poison from a 
ring, which is buried with her, in order to be 
again with him. She will never be united to Udo 
until that ring "draws tears from innocence in 
deepest sorrow, and saves a murderer from death." 
Of course this story gives Weber an opportunity 
to show all the resources of his genius and skill — 
and throw them away. 

Lysiart comes and finds that all efforts to win 
Euryanthe are vain. Eglantine goes at night to 
the tomb and steals the ring from the finger of the 
dead Emma. Why? I do not know, though she 
thinks by some means or other, through its pos* 
session, to work upon Adolar and steal his affec- 
tions from his betrothed. 

In Act II., while Lysiart is soliloquizing upon 
his ill success, Eglantine arrives from the tomb 
with the ring, which she exclaims shall prove that 
Euryanthe has betrayed love and fidelity. But 
how ? Lysiart steps forth and surprises her. As 
they both have the same end in view, it is an easy 
thing for them to join in a plot — not exactly to 
gain Adolar's love for Eglantine, and Euryanthe*s 
for Lysiart — but to destroy their happiness, to get 
possession of Adolar's castle and lands (through 
the wager), and to marry and live there all their 
days happily, as the nursery tales have it. 

Lysiart takes the ring and next appears at court, 
whither he has conducted Adolar's bride. He claims 
the Avager and shows the ring. Adolar, like a 
great fool (as every spectator must feel), asks no 
question of his beloved, but givei up everything 
and takes her off into the woods to kill her, and 
she, like another great fool, follows without a 
word of explanation, and so this act ends. 

The third act opens in the forest. Adolar ap- 
pears dressed from head to foot in black armor. 
Where under heaven did he get it ? and for what 
purpose is it put on ? Euryanthe follows and 
breaks silence with a recitative, from which it ap- 
pears that she has been following Adolar through 
the wilds by the glow of the sun and by the twink- 
ling light of the stars, until she is now worn out. 
He tells her plainly now that he leads her to death. 
A duet follows in which he upbraids her with her 
broken faith — she utters no word of npologj or de- 
fence. He is just on the point of striking the fatal 
blow, when she sees an immense serpent, and 
throws herself before her beloved to save him. 
The reptile remains behind the scenes, whiiher he 
goes to destroy it, and gives her a chance to sing 
an aria describing the fight. On his return he can 
no longer think of putting her to death, who had 
just risked her life for him, and so leaves' her. She 
lies down on a green bank to die, and sings a cav- 
atina, in which she begs the flowers, after she is 
dead, should he ever happen that way, to tell him: 
No, she never betrayed him ! whereupon the spec- 
tator involuntarily mutters, " You go se, why did 
you not tell him yourself r* 

The King goes hunting, and the chorus **The 
sun's gay beam " is heard from the hunters. They 
come in, find the snake and a woman. The King 



goes up to her, she wakes, rises — heavens ! Eury- 
anthe ! The King speaks of her guilt, she spurns 
the imputation, and now bethinks herself to ac- 
cuse Eglantine. Of course all turns out happily. 
There is a great scene where Lysiart and Eglan- 
tine are to be married and Adolar appears. Ly- 
siart stabs his fellow criminal, but Adolar inter- 
cedes for him and he is allowed to go. And so in 
this absurd manner, according to Adolar in the 
finale, Emma is made blessed ; tears of innocence 
have been drawn forth by the ring, and the mur- 
derer delivered from punishment. 

From beginning to end Weber exhausted all his 
art in instrumentation, and I felt continually how 
he labored to surpass the Freyschutz. The conse- 
quence is, that while Euryanthe offers a great 
number of uncommonly fine concert pieces, these 
same pieces combined are not sufiHrient to bear up 
against the poverty of the plot, the weight of so 
much recitative and this constant overload of in- 
strumentation. Johanna Wagner was great as 
Eglantine, and Frau Koster, as Edryanthe, 
formed an admirable contrast to her. If line solo 
singers, magnificent decorations and scenery, a 
superb orchestra of over CO members, a thoroughly 
trained chorus almost filling the huge stage, and 
such a ballet as we in America have no idea of, 
could be sufficient to atone for the faults of the 
plot, and their evil influence upon the composer's 
genius, this opera would necessarily be popular 
here — yet this is not the case. It is only given oc- 
casionally, and rather as a tribute to Weber's 
memory, and for its historical interest, than be- 
ciBUse of any popular qualities. 

If I was disappointed in Euryanthe^ I ^as not 
in "Orpheus and Eurydice," though written near- 
ly a century ago. I have seldom been present at 
a performance with my curiosity so much excited. 
I saw upon the bills but three names as solo sing- 
ers, and these all women : Orpheus, Johanna 
WaOner ; Eurydice, Frau Koster ; Amor, Frau 
Herrenbekg-Tuczek. Choruses and ballets of 
peasantry, shades, furies, blessed spirits, and the 
train of Amor complete the programme. The 
overture, severe and simple in style, but full of 
pathos, of the grief of Orpheus at the loss of Eu- 
rydice, carried me along with it, and fully pre- 
pared me for the opening scene. The curtain rose. 
In the centre of the stage a Grecian tomb ; beyond, 
a beautiful grove with flowing waters; around, a 
chorus of Grecian peasantry, and near the tomb, a 
band of maidens in white with garlands. Upon 
the steps of the tomb Orpheus kneeling, a statue 
of grief and sorrow. 

O*ottu. — If in the^e shadv proves, 

Eurydice, thy Mfmde 

Still floKts about thy tomb, 
O'jAeui. — Eurydice ! 
Cfunus. — Ah, hear thy husband, 

HeHf him, hear hira, hear him. 

Who lives to gr ef nione. 
Orpheus. — Eurydice! &c., &c., 

I kno^v not when I have been more moved, save 
in the highest wrought scenes of Fiddio, than by this 
openinf^ chorus, as it streamed forth from the stage 
so simple, so pure, so tender, so imploring ; and at 
the very first tones of Johanna Wagner's full, rich, 
tearful voice, as she in agony calied upon the shade 
of her lost one, a thrill passed through me and my 
eyes filled. Yet, " what was she to Hecuba, or Hec- 
uba to her ?*' After the first chorus, follows a long 
recitative by Orpheus, interrupted once by a repeti- 
tion of the "If in these shady groves ** &c. The 
virgins then adorn the tomb with their garlands, 
strew the steps with flowers, and leave Orpheus 
alone. Think of what acting and music are neces- 
sary now to keep the attention and interest of the 
auditor alive. Orpheus occupies the stage alon^. 
There is no action to "please the groundlings," All 
depends upon the power of composer and actor to 



enchain an audience by the force with which they 
can depict sorrow, grief, finally despair. This con- 
tinnes through : I, an Ariette; 2, Recitative; 3, Ari- 
ette ; 4, a long Recitative. That Glack and Wagner 
were equal to the demand upon their genias, the 
death-like silence of the large audience, their strained 
attention, their forgetfulness to applaud, the many 
tearful eyes, were proof. Let Crawford throw his 
statue into the dock, and copy the Wagner in some 
of her attitudes ! As I think it over, I know not 
what to admire most : the richness of her voice, the 
consummate art with which she uses it, the nobleness 
of her acting, or the severe Grecian simplicity with 
which she gave the mntic of Glnck, and presented 
to me the rery Orpheus, who years ago so mored 
my sympathies in Ovid's Metamorphoses. And 
here let me remark that not a defect in the scenery 
could be found in the entire piece. All that the 
learning of Germany can offer to render the stage 
decorations, the costumes, even to the painted trees 
and shrubs, fully Grecian, is brought into play. I 
was carried at once back to the days of old mythol- 
ogy ; Flaxman's studies of Grecian life became liv- 
ing before me. 

It was wonderful with what life and nature the 
grief of Orpheus was made to grow more violent, 
and finally change to despair. He ceases to lament, 
and bursts into a furious invective against those aw- 
ful rulers of the infernal regions, to whose decree 
the loss of his beloved is owing. He draws a dagger 
aud will end his pains at a blow. His hand is stayed 
by Amor, who makes known to him the will of the 
Gods, that he may have Eurydice back, on condition 
of not looking upon her until he has led her to the 
" upper air.*' In all this half of the flrst act (as 
played the other night) there is but one aria, and 
that by Amor, to break the lengthened recitative, 
and yet I felt no weariness, no tedium ; and when 
Orpheus, after his closing recitative, retired and the 
curtain fell upon an empty stage, no grand tableaa 
there— like the rest of the audience, I sat a moment 
entranced, before a general burst of applause called 
out the cx>n8ummate actress and singer of that mag- 
nificently expressive music. 

Act II. opens with a view of Tartams — the Tar- 
tarus, too, of Virgil and Ovid — and off to the right 
is a passage through which faintly stream the beams 
of day, mingling strangely with the lurid light of 
those infernal regions. A huge chorus of shades, 
clad in ghostly 'garments of gray, and of furies fan- 
tastically dressed, sing, as Orpheus is seen slowly 
moving downward, in mnsic which made me shirer, 
so cold and unearthly was it — " Who is this mortal 
who dares iiiv9de these realms of darkness, these 
abodes of horror 1 " Orpheus prays their pity, and 
wonderful indeed is the art with which Glnck has so 
written his music, that we feel no shock to our sense 
of probability, when these shades and furies relent 
and grant a mortal the power of passing through 
their awful abodes. Orpheus passes on, and there 
while the next scene is in preparation, follows a bal- 
let, a Dance of Furies. We had the music but not 
the dance, and most powerful music it is ; not " sound 
and fury signifying nothing," but music in which the 
effect lies in the depth of the musical idea. Liebig 
gave it the other day and it impressed me powerfully. 
The cloud which had descended upon Tartams and 
shut it from our view, now rises ; a flood of light now 
banishes the darkness, and the Elysium of the poets 
is before ns. The change from the gloom and lurid 
horror of the preceding scene is not greater than 
that which Gluck makes us feel in every note of the 
delicious, though somewhat antiquated, music, 
which guides the crowd of nymphs and happy spirits 
in their evolutions, while Orpheus expresses his de- 
light at the scene, and seeks the blest shade of Eu- 
rydice. The chorus promises him her restoration, 
and the act closes with her appearance veiled in the 
purest white, and their joy at again meeting. 
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The third art opcni) in a ccdnr forest in Klyi^iain. 
A long hut never tedious conversation follows be- 
tween the hero and the heroine, in wliich he,, not 
darinj; to look upon her, urges her to follow his steps 
to the light of daj. The same suhject is followed 
op in the duct which ensues. She doubting that 
he who refuses her one look of love, can be Orpheus, 
and finally if it be he, she chooses to remain hat)py 
in Elysium rather than return to earth with one so 
cold. The conviction that it is he, and thus changed, 
leads to a powerful aria, expressive of the ogony of 
being recalled to life to suffer his supposed coIilncf«s. 
She begs but for one look of love ! Frau Kiister 
performed her part in this long and arduous scene 
admirably, but Wagner was magnificent. One felt 
Uiat the sympathies of the entire audience had gone 
oat for her, and was ready to curse those gods, who 
had forbidden the agonized Orpheus to explain why 
he might not turn upon her one look of love. At 
lengtli he can l)ear it no longer. In an evil moment 
his firmness gives way. He has but l)egun the ex- 
planation : " Kurydice, the will of Amor and — " when 
the penalty is paid : " O thou, my husband, I feel 
death ! " He turns, gives her a look in which love 
and grief strive for the mastery, and §he dies in his 
arms. A long recitative, nriettc, and again a recita- 
tive follow, at the end of which Amor once more 
stays his suicidal hand. To prevent too tragic an 
impression at the end of the work, the author of the 
libretto has made Amor restore the dead to life, and 
the finale takes place before the temple sacred to 
Love, where Orpheus and Eurydiee and the chorus 
sing the prai.ses of the Goddess. 

Is Johanna Wagner really such a great singer 1 

I do not know. I have not the slightest idea 
whether she can sing Bode s Variations, and '* Hob- 
ert^ liobfrt** and that sort of tiling; I do know that 
she has carried me to ancient Greece, has showed mo 
tlie very Orpheus of the poets, and that her full, rich 
tones, every note filled with soul, have rendered the 
recollection of all I ever heard, mean in comparison. 

A dear friend told mo I must hear her Fidel io. I 
can now imagine it 
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GhristmaB! The "Messiah." 

This is the season of holy and happy thoughts. 
In the natural year, the first ascending step after 
the days have kept on shortening and nights 
lengthening downwards to the winter solstice. 
In the spiritual year, the re-grceting of the day- 
spring from on high, the anniversary of the 
holiest birth and heavenliest assurance that con- 
tinue still to animate and bless the inmost heart 
and soul of erring, stniggling and long suffering 
Humanity. The Christmas season calls us, in 
celestial tones heard inwanlly, to look beyond 
the clouds and cares and strifes of this poor 
Present, and meet each other gladly in the light 
of the great hope, in which superficial difTcrences 
and fortunes vanish, and we are members of one 
family and children of one Father. Away with 
narrowing creeds and theories ! For utterance 
of all this, for true communion in it, we need 
Music, which is wholly of the heart, the instincts 
of the immortal part of us, a universal lan<iuage, 
understood and fell by all. And we need Han- 
del's music, inasmuch as he has embo<licd (ho 
great texts of the season in an oratorio, which 
every year's successive hearing only makes more 
new, more eloquent and sacred to all hearts. 



Handel's " Messiah" is announced in New York 
by the Harmonic Society, for Monday evening, 
with the aid of Badiali and Sicnora Viktti- 
VEUTiPRACn, besides the principal native solo 
talent. Here in Boston we have a two-fold, al- 
most a three-fold opportunity. Two of them un- 
fortunately occur at once on Sunday, Christmas 
Eve. In the Mus^ic Hall the old Handkl and 
Haydn Society revive their good old cn«toni, too 
long discontinued. They announce among their 
solo singprs, the welcome return of Miss Anna 
Stone, and our latoly returned tenore from 
Florence, Mr. Millard. 

At the Melodeon, it will be given by the Men- 
delssohn Choral Society, who last year sur- 
prised us with the best performance of the " Mes- 
siah" that we remembered to have ever heard. 
The well known completeness and eflTiciency of 
their chorus, orchestra and leaders, and the fine 
array of solo talent, of which we have already 
had a taste this winter, including Mr. Arthur- 
son and Mr. Wetherbee, Mrs. Wentworth 
and Miss Both am ly, with long and careful re- 
hearsal, give assurance that it will be done at least 
as well this time. Their programme, too, includes 
more numbers of the mu.<iic of this long work than 
it has been customary to give here in a single 
evening : — we believe all but five or six pieces. 

We sincerely regret that one of these societies 
did not invite the other to forego rivalry and unite 
forces upon this occasion, giving us one sublime 
performance instead of leaving us distracted be- 
tween two. Then Sunday and Monday evenings 
could have been taken for one continuous per- 
formance, of what never has been heard here, the 
entire, unabridged ♦♦ Messiah." But failing this, 
wo wish that a suggestion in the newspapers had 
been followed by one of these two bodies, of giv- 
ing it on Monday afternoon, accommodating 
dwellers in the suburbs. As it is, the arranse- 
ments of both Societies are before our readers ; 
they must choose according to their own jud''- 
ments, but by all means, let none fail to attend 
one. 

On Monday evening, moreover, the Musical 
Education Society will give in the Tremont 
Temple, with the aid of the new organ, with well- 
trained singers and Herr Krkissmann for con- 
ductor, and at the cheap price of twenty-five 
cents per ticket, some good selections both from 
the " Messiah," and from " Jephtha" and " St. 
Paul." 



Concerts of the Week. 
I. Musical Fund Society. 

The second concert on Saturday evening, was, 
by universal consent of all who were so fortunate, 
(or so wise), as to be present, one of the very 
best orchestral concerts ever given in this city. 
It is really a new era in our domestic efforts to- 
wards organizing regular supplies of great sym- 
phonic music. It is such an orchestra as we may 
have had equalled once or twice before in num- 
bers, but in numbers only. In the quality, effi- 
ciency, mutual adaptedness and artistic blending 
of its fifty active members; in the competency of 
their conductor, and in the musical spirit anima- 
ting the whole, it far exceeds anything that we 
have heard except on a much smaller acale. — 
Now we may hear the grand symphony or over- 
ture, not only clearly, finely played, as by the 
Germanians, but abo set before us in those bolder 



proportions to which the musical ideas of the 
piece are by their intrinsic grandeur entitled. 

The pro;»rammc, too, this time was very nearly 
faultless. The symphony, Moz.\rt's beautiful one 
in E flat, was placed first, and enjoyed with fresh 
senses, instead of at the end of a fatiguing stretch 
of solos as before ; though by its shorter length, 
its lighter and more appreciable character, rather 
soothingly fascinating than exciting, it could bet- 
ter have borne that place than a work so every 
way original, so immense, and so taxing the intel- 
lectual volition of the hearer, as the Eroica. A 
symphony of Mozart is certainly a very different 
thing from a symphony of Beethoven, yet in its 
way not less enjoyable, or less worthy to lend a 
hand in our initiation into the mysteries and divine 
experiences of the tone-world. Beethoven speaks 
more powerfully, more deeply to our age, because 
his inspirations are more of our age, more full of 
Humanity's great struggle and prophetic of the 
glorious Future ; more Titanic in strength, more 
intensely individual and original in spite of the 
traditional forms in which ho wrought, — with 
which forms he was too great to quarrel, but cul- 
tivated them to his own best and largest service. 
Mozart gives you the full flower and perfection of 
the form, which, whatever anti-classicists and musi- 
cal reformers of to-<lay may say, was not an arbi- 
trary invention, but a true spontaneous outgrowth 
in the musical development and movement of 
mankind ; — a form great enough to contain a 
Beethoven, the exception in the last piece of the 
Ninth Symphony only proving the rule. But they 
are both, and Haydn likewise, successive prophets 
of one dispensation, and we need to hear them all 
to keep the historic chain of this great revelation 
whole. Instead of enjoying Haydn and Mo- 
zart less, we listen to them with all the greater 
interest after Beethoven, at the same time that we 
own him greatest. 

In a work of Mozart beauty is as infallible, 
and creative energy as freshly present as in any 
flower or fair result of Nature's divine conspiracy 
of forces. Whatever else he may be, ho is always 
beautiful; to which add that glowing geniality 
and ideality that always keeps within the reach of 
human sympathies, irradiating what is best and 
truest in the ends of our blind, vague desires and 
strivings. Yet while in Mozart's music you 
breathe so soft and sweet an atmosphere, the very 
May and June of tenderness and gladness, of 
young hearts and love, yet he is never wanting 
strength. There is the heroic buoyancy of Apol- 
lo, who slew Python, in his step. And he can 
conduct you, awed by the magnetism of his own 
sincere awe, upon the borders of the sublime and 
terrible, as in the finale of Don Juan^ in the 
Requiem^ and in chance episodes and brief allu- 
sions in his symphonies and other instrumental 
works. The £ flat symphony, though perhaps 
next in interest to that with the fugue in C, and 
to that lovely one in G minor, has all these char- 
acteristics. The first Allegro, with Adagio intro- 
duction, is energetic and ipipassioned ; the An- 
dante sweetly pleading and pathetic, rising now 
and then to a thrilling climax of woe ; the Minuet 
and Finale gracefully gay and sunshiny with the 
recuperative power of a genial nature that loves 
life. These were all finely rendered by Mr. 
Suck's orchestra, especially the Andante. 

The First Fart ended with Ernst's violin solo 
on the well known sentimental melody from II 
Piralttf played by Mr. ScnuLTZB. It was rather 
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too long, and in the execution not one of Mr. 
Scliultze's happiest efforts. His tone is sweet and 
musical, his style artistic, and there is a perva- 
dinnr prrace and quiet fervor in what he does ; 
but this time (strange to say), there was lack of 
purity of intonation in some of his more arduous 
passages, particularly the variation in full-chords 
with harmonics. 

Beethoven's overture to "Egmont" was 
played with the fire and decision which that elec- 
trifying prelude to a stormy tragedy, in whose fit- 
ful pauses you hear wails of deepest tenderness, 
requires. It is one of the most unique and pas- 
sion-fraught of overtures; full of humanity and 
love, of terror, mystery and fate. How the co- 
lossus stamps and thunders forth its meaning! 
May we not soon hear also his Overture to " Corio- 
lanus," a work in a kindred vein, and which is as 
perfect a musical resume of the essential spirit of 
Shakspeare's tragedy, as this is of Goethe's I 

The Trio for French-horns, (how expressive 
the German name, TTaW, or forest, horns !) by 
Messrs. Rudolphsen, H. Fries and Kluge, 
was a piece of execution better than anything of 
the kind that we remember, and worthy to be 
classed with virtuosity like that of Jullien's solo 
players. Such purity and smoothness of tone, 
such ready, free and rapid utterance we had 
scarcely credited to these commonly not very glib 
or loquacious instruments. The piece itself, how- 
ever, was rather out of character for horns, whose 
best virtue resides in the orchestra, in the mellow 
light which they pour in as it were from the back- 
ground of the picture, warming the whole, rather 
than in these artificial variations and exceptional 
caperings in the foreground. Yet it displayed a 
reserved fund of executive force in the perform- 
ers, which makes one always sure of them in 
their orchestral function. 

The exquisite Andante from Beethoven's Sec- 
ond Symphony was the triumph of the evening. 
"We do not remember any rendering of it, either 
by smaller orchestra or Jullien's great one, that 
gave us so clear a perception of all its beauties, 
and of the force of each instrument, each inter- 
twining part in the continuous logical develop- 
ment of its one complex and consistent thought. 
It rivetted and charmed the audience, and was 
relished even better on a repetition quite unan- 
imously called for. It was followed by an orches- 
tral arrangement from one of Mendelssohn's 
well known six two-part songs, " Greeting," two 
trumpets singing the melody, though taking it up 
at first with rather an " ambiguous sound." Ros- 
sini's brilliant overture to " William Tell " made 
an inspiriting and triumphant close. The render- 
ing was in the main good, bating one or two acci- 
dents, but left room for improvement. The 
'cellos and violas in the cool, Swiss-lake suggest- 
ing prelude, sketched in their idea with life-like 
delicacy. 

Truly a delightful concert I But there is a dark 
side to our stor}'. The audience was scarcely 
larger than it was the first time ; too small to pay 
the artists for their trouble ; the artists, who have 
tshown every disposition to do their best, to eschew 
clap-trap, to place a large faith in the public, and 
serve the highest ends of musical Art by relying 
on the intrinsic attractions of the best works of 
Art. Shame, citizens of Boston I This is unwor- 
thy of your music-loving reputation. Is it hard 
times ? Is it the rival attractions of the new thea- 
tre ? Is it the excitement of war news ? Is it tliat 



the lecture-going " notion" takes its turn of ascen- 
dancy? Surely it cannot be that there is any 
lingering distrust of the Musical Fund orchestra 
now. We are inclined to attribute most influence 
to the first named cause, and confidently look to 
the other side of the first of January for the re- 
action from a spell of economical terror, which 
has been making thousands cold and deaf to ge- 
nial appeals of Art. 



n. Handel and Haydn Society. 

" Elijah " was given for the third and last time 
by this society on Sunday evening. We thonirht 
it much the best performance of the three ; the 
choruses were generally prompt and more spirited, 
besiiles that the four parts were more nearly bal- 
anced in numbers. Miss Twichell improves 
in her contralto songs ; and the voice of Mrs. 
Hill, being kept more carefully in tune, espe- 
cially in the Angel trio, had fuller credit for its 
really agreeable qnalities. The manner in which 
the orchestra gave that unique and profoundly 
interesting overture, and in which it led Into the 
chorus: Ilelp^ Lord; the singing of this chorus, 
anrl of the second : Yet dofli the Lord, &c., still 
stand out in our minds as the memorable glories 
of these performances. Next to these come the 
choruses: Thanl'n he to God ; Be not afraid; and 
He watcheth over Israel ; and Mr. Arthurson's 
air : If with all you hearts. We trust the Society, 
af\er the " Messiah " and the miscellaneous con- 
certs they announce, will yet see fit to bring 
" Elijah " forth again, with better solo-singers, 
and the missing parts restored. The public, we 
are sure, have appetite enough for it ; but we 
have two strings to our bow ; failing the Handel 
and Haydn, there is another Society which has 
" Elijah " in preparation and which can scarcely 
fail to steer clear of the shoals that have been so 
well marked this time. 



HI. Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

The third chamber concert, Tuesday evening, 
was the best (so far) of the season, as well as the 
most largely attended. The Chickering saloon 
was more than full. Mendelssohn's second 
Quintet, (in B fiat, op. 87), one of his most bril- 
liant and entertaining works, full of fancy and 
variety, was played with admirable spirit, delicacy 
and fineness. Certainly the Quintette Club have 
never played so well as they do this winter. Such 
an opening of the evening was worthy of such a 
close as the great ninth Quartet of Beethoven, 
in C, Qha third of op. 59), a work as great among 
his Quartets (at least those everheanl in our coun- 
try) as his B flat Trio among his Trios. It is 
wonderfully original, imaginative and exciting, as 
well as wonderfully difficult, especially for the first 
violin, which has to shoot continually into the re- 
gion of the very highest tones, where any swerv- 
ing from the purest pitch would be most notice- 
able. We can but congratulate our friend Fries 
upon the ease and certainty with which he 
kept his footing there. Like the C minor Sym- 
phony, this Quintet awakes a mysterious interest 
by the first chords of the Introduction, which, 
keeping in the ambiguous by-ways of diminished 
sevenths, do not for some time betray the key- 
note of the piece. The fugue in the finale, with 
its long and figurative theme, swiftly and delicate- 
ly winding in and out through all the parts, like 
the most intricate and exquisite embroidery, is 
strangely interesting, and its clear rendering was 



quite a triumph. The Club must certainly repeat 
that Quartet. 

The original Quartet (in D minor, No. 2), by 
our young townsman, J. C. D. Parker, given 
(for the first time) at the end of the first part of 
the Concert, excited a very genuine interest, 
which kept on increasing to the end. It seemed 
to us the best American composition in classical 
form that has yet come to our notice. There was 
a clearness, a coherency, and a natural develop- 
ment in its movements, which we miss sometimes 
in musicians of more notoriety. Many of the 
ideas were striking and showed musical invention. 
They wear, to be sure, the Mendelssohn complex- 
ion pretty strongly, but are by no means copies ; 
but rather flowers sprung up from native soil, 
under the influence of that sun. The only weak 
part seemed to be (at least on first hearing), the 
second movement (Adagio). The first move- 
ment, really the most difficult to manage and the 
great point of art in the Sonata form, developed 
strongly and clearly ,an{l carried the audience along 
with its discourse ; only perhaps it was continued 
a little bcyon<l the safe point. The Scherzo was 
the happiest of all, quite a charming and unique 
little whole. Tlie Finale was interesting by the 
number and contrast of its ideas, surprising you 
once or twice by a new episodical melody, where 
you only expected the resolution of a chain of 
modulation, enough to remind you of Beethoven. 
Our friend has certainly shown talent of the right 
stamp in this effort, and must have met encour- 
couragement in its reception. 

Mr. Millard sang Beethoven's Adelaida, in 
the Italian words, which are a good version of 
the German, with much artistic style and finish, 
plenty of light and shade, &c., (at least so far as 
the rather too tame playing of the accompani- 
ment allowed), but yet in a manner coldly Italian. 
Those passionate high notes came out coldly 
eclatant and loud in his clear, fresh voice ; and if 
there was the Italian impetus and energy of su- 
perficial feeling, yet you missed the deep and 
spiritual fervor of the German music. The 
French Romance, by Niedermeyer, Adieu 
done, belle France ^ from the opera Marie Stuart, 
seemed much more in the singer's vein, was 
beautifully sung and warmly encored. Mr. 
WuLF Fries played a violoncello solo by Rom- 
berg with his usual taste and skill. 



IV. The Orchestral Union, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, played Weber's Oberon overture, 
and the Adagio from Beethoven's 4th Symphony, 
most exquisitely. The overture to Cenerentola 
and several light pieces made out the programme. 
Next time, we are told, we may hope to hear that 
Symphony entire. 

V. Mr. S. II. Millard's Concert on Thurs- 
day evening we were not able to attend. We 
should have liked much to hear him sinj; asain 
that little French chanson : Tats toiy mon coeur ; 
and Mario's gallant ballata : Questa o quella, from 
Verdi's Rigoletto; above all the duet: Mira la 
bianca luna^ from Rossini's " Soirees Musicales," 
with Mrs. Went worth. They sang other good 
selections from Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi, and 
Mile. Gabrielle De Lamotte contributed one 
of the early Sonatas of Beethoven, and the MoUe 
fantasia by Thalberg. 

The next Musical Fund Concert will be given a 
fortnight from this evening, and will offer peculiar at- 
tractions. The Coriclanus overture it to be given, and 
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a delicious symphony by Haydn. Also n novelty in tlio 
shnpo of nn original Cantata, called the *' Pil^riinn," by 
the President of the Society, Mr. C. C Pkukixs, who 
will also take the conductor's post that cveniii;;. This 
Cantata is a large work, with overture, gnmd choniscs, 
(by volunteers from the Handel & Haydn Society,) solos 
and ducttf by Misses Kotiiamly and Twiciiki.l, Mr. 
WKTiiKitnKK, Sec, The poem has boon written express- 
ly for the wurk by the distinguished London critic, Hen- 

UY F. CllOKLKY, £.sq. 



New OitOAN.— There will be an opening, at 7^ o'clock 
tills evening, of the grand organ in St. Paul's Church, 
just completed by the Messrs. Hook. It is said to be 
nearly equal in contents to the Treniont Temple organ. 
Mr. WiLixx)X will play selections from Rnch, Handel, 
Mozart, Mendelssolm, &c. and some solo and choir pieces 
will be sung. 
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Lkctuuks on Akt.— It is a long time since we have 
heard anything more interesting and thought-stimulating 
in tlie way of lecture?, or more profoundly suggestive of 
a true philosophy of Art, than two lectures delivered 
this week by Mr. G. H. Goddakd, of Cincinnati. Mr. 
G. is a young man, who thinks for himself and thinks 
deeply into his subject ; houses language with a rare 
metaphysical exactness ; fascinates you by the clearness 
of his statements; abounds in happy and imique illustra- 
tion; and inspires by the high mark and spirituality of 
his leading thought. We trust he will repeat these lec- 
tures to a larger audience; for seldom has a lecturer 
{jiven more plea.suro to the intelligiMit few who heard 
lim. He is to lecture again soon, on Milton's *' Paradise 
host." The best-infonned in Cincinnati speak in the 
highe»>t terms of this course, as well as of that already 
given here. 
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SPEOIAIi OAHD. 

TO music DBA1.KRS AND TEACHERS. 

The undersigned publkhcs upwnrd«of three hundred Mttri- 
eal U'nrk«,couipri4<iDg Instruction Hookf , Priniem, Ctttcchi«ins, 
StuJlm, Exercifes and rollecclons of MuMe for the Pianoforte, 
Organ, ftlvlodeon, Guitar, Harp, Flute, Violin, Yiolourello, Ao- 
cnrUeon, Fife, Clariuet, Flageolet, and all hwt^ instruments. 
Methods for the voice, and the best works on liurmony and 
Thorough Baas. 

Among these are Bertlni's complete and abridged Piano 
Method, llunten'sdo. A.B. Mailer's do. reviwd by Juliua Knorr, 
the very best book, and admitted to be such by all the leading 
profe.<«Qis of Music. Schneider's Organ School, Liiblnche's Me- 
thod tur the Voice, CaruUi, Curtis's and Carcaaai^s Ouitar, Rom- 
berg's Violoncello, Spohr's Violin, Wragg and Berbiguier's 
Flute, Weber's Musical composition, popular Melodies for 
Bands, printed on cards, Moorv^s Irish Melodies. All the popu- 
lar OpenuL, Oratorios and Maaaes. 

In addition to these booka, 0. D , also publishes over tirelve 
thouMud difffivnt pieces of Sheet Music, embracing every pos- 
sible variety, to which new music is being added dally. 

Unusually advantageous facilities eniU)le the proprietor to 
fUniish the works uf other publiahera at liberal prices, and the 
attention of Music Dealers and Teachers is respectfully solicit- 
ed to many advantages to t>e derived by them in trade with this 
establishment. Catalogues and trade lists forwarded by mall 
OD application. 

OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington st. Boston. 

TOUIG LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

Rooms in connection with Mr. E. A. Beaman's Young Ladles' 
School, No. 28 Temple Place. 

E. R. BliANCHARD. Teacher. 

Als0| Teacher of Music in Mr. Adams's Young Ladies^ School, 

Central Place. 

RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed for all who wish to acquire the abili- 
ty to rtad music readily at sight, and is pnrticularly adapted to 
the wants of those who deaire to fit themselvea to receive in- 
struction, firom the beat masters, in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Style, &c. Commencing with first principles and pro- 
ceeding uptwards, by regular and successive steps, the students 
will acquire so thorougli and practical a knowledge of the xlk- 
MEKTs of Vocal Music as will enable them to read even the 
more difUcult classical coifPOSiTioMs with ease and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which mRy be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. O. J. Wkbb k Co , No. 8 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may be found be- 
tween the hours of 2 and 8, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard will be happy to give instruction In 
schools and academies, if situated in the immediate vicinity. 

Having examined the plan of instruction adopted in the 
Youn; Ladies' Vocal MuMc School,we most cheerfully say that 
it meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the sncf:ess which has heretofore attended the Instruc- 
tions of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the public. 

Lownt Mason, Oko. J. Wrob, V. F. Mullrk, 



Sept 80 



Gro. F Root, 
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A CARD. Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
veadj to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trios, 
fro. Ibr violin and piano) for private parties. Nov 18 



CONCERTS. 



THE HEnDELSSOHH CHORAL S0CIET7 

Of Boston, most respectfully announce 
HANDEL'S SACRED ORATORIO, 

rOR PKRrORUANCR 

On Christmas Eve, Sunday, Dec. 24th, 1854, 

AT THE MELODEON. 

The preliminary arrangpmenta for this performance were 
commenced by the Oovirnniont of the Society in August laMj 
by the engasement of (lie best resident talent for the Solo de- 
partment, and without the knowlcilge of the Intention of any 
other Society to ptrform it upon the same evening : and fur- 
thermore, as is belicvt'd. In advance of any arrangements on 
their part to that end. The rehearsals have been continued 
during the senK>n, with a view to make thin performance wor- 
thy the patmnaire of their fricndfi and the public. 

The following talent will be combined, viz : 

The Aill Choir of the Society, 

J. Q. WETIIEKBEE, Chorus Master. 

A complete Orcltcsira of 33 nirin1>erH, 

CARL GARTNER, Leader. 

Mrs E. A. WENTWORTH and MiM S. BOTIIAMLY, Soprani. 
Mrs. JULIA ME8T0N, Alto. 

Mr. ARTHUR AUTIIUR80N, Tenore. 

Mr. J. Q. Wtmi RUBER, Rarao. 

Mr. W. R. BAltCOCK, Organist. 

The whole under the direction of 

Herr H. Eckhardt, Conductor. 

(^^Performance to commence at 6)^ o'clock. 

(T/^ Tickets at 50 cents each may be obtained at the music 
stores of Messn* RichsnlNon, Wade, Reed, and Ditson ; snd on 
the day of performance at the Revere, Tremont, Wlnthrop, 
Adams and American Houses. Also at the door on Christmas 
eve. M. N. BOYDEN, Sec'y. 

[n^FINAL REHEARSAL with Orchestra, at the Mclodeon, 
on Siiturday evening, Dec. 23, at 7 oV-lock. Tickets 25 cents. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

Fourth Concert of the Series* 



HandePs Oratorio of 

THE MESSIAH," 

Will be performed by the Society 

On Sunday Evening, December 24th9 

(CHRISTMAS EYE,) 

AT TBI 

BOSTON MU510 HALL, 

On which occasion the following Vocalists will appear : 

MIS8 ANNA STONK, 
MR. 8. HARRISON AIILIiARD, 

MR. AIKEN, 

MISS TWICIIELL, 

MISS UESSELTINB, 

MISd PUFFER, and 

MliS. WOOD. 

Conductor CARL ZERRAHN. 

Organist and Pianist F. F. MULLBR. 

Doors open at S— Performance to commence at 7 o'clock. 

Tickets, at 50 cents each are Ibr sale at the principal Hotels 
and Music Stores, and at the door on the evening of the per* 
formanoe. 

Books containing the music of the principal Oems of the 
Oratorio, may be had at the door on the evening of perfor- 
mance. 

The first Concert of this Society was given at the Stone Cha- 
pel, December 26, 1815,— Airs and Choruses flrom the Messiah 
composing the principal part of tLe performance. Since which 
more than seventy concerts have been given, at which parts 
of the Messiah were performed, and more than twenty of which 
were given on the Sunday evenings nearest Christmas. 

H. L HAZELTON, Secrvtary. 

injsicAL EDUcAnoir societt. 

QBAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT I 



THE THIRD of the SERIES WILL BB GITEN IN 

TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On Christmas Evening, Monday, Deo. 25th. 

Commencing at 7K o'clock. 

The Programme will embrace the principal Airs and ChomsM 
from Ihe MESSIAH, ST. PAUL, and JEPHTHA, with selec- 
tions ttom other works of merit. 

A. KREISSMANN, Conductor. 

F. F MULLER, Organist and Pianist. 

Tickets to be obtained at tha door, at 26 cents each. 

JAMBS D. KENT, Sec'y. 

AFTEBNOON CONCERTS. 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 

AT THB 

BOSTON MUSIC HALIi. 
Every Wednesday, at S o'clock, P. M. 

And continue through the season. 

CARI« ZERR AHH Conductor. 

Single tickets, 26 cts : Packages of 6 tickets, f 1 : fbr sale at 
the mnsic stores and at the door. Nov 28 



eT. Z 

NO 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Hnvlng resided thirteen years In Europe with a view of ada; 
ting the Italinn style Of Singing to the En 'llfh voice and < 
remedying wtakntss of the voice, and thorouKhly cnrrectin 
hanch, guttural, nssal, or other unpleasant peculiiirities, pn 
p<wes to give leHons on the Voice, and in Singiug, in the Italia 
French, and English LanguageR. 

Msny who have spent yeari« of severe study to nttnin mufdci 
excellence, after struggling to conquer some guttunl, naml, c 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the purRuIr from thebt 
lief that they are nflltcfed with a natural defectiTeuess : whei 
with a fractional pnrt of the application which they bestow o 
the other branches of their musical education, and with muc 
less physical effort (if pn>perly directed) than they have bee 
accustomed to nse, their voices might be rendered comparative 
ly beautiful. 

To singers of eminence he would say, with a Just sppreciatto 
of their high attainments, thst a hrief prartieal exafnination < 
his system will convince the most i><*eptical, that h- can sffor 
them such assistance in beautifying the voice, as might dellgt 
the most fastidious. 

" Being acquainted with the course of vocal discipline pursue 
by Mr. W. J. Parkkbsom in fbrming and developing the voice 
I take pleasure in bearing my testimony to its excellence ; bt 
lieving ii to be far preferable to any other method known to m( 

GEO. J. WEBB. 

BogTOic, Oct. 7, 1854." 

IC7^ Terms, f60 per quarter. 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MCSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old Sout 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Ilaydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 

Residence, No. 3 IVlnter Place, Boston. 

Sept 16 8m 

WILLIAM BERQER, 
Publisher and Importer of lUTusIc, 

No. 82 West 4tli Street, Cinoixmati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hsnd a Large and Select Stock i 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. Ne 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberi 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attendc 
to. Music arranged to order. 
(CT* Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 

FRENCH LANGUAaiL 

Mr. DE I«AMOTTE, fK>m Paris, begs lesve to ai 
nounoe that he is prepared to commence a course of instru< 
tion to pupils in classes, or private lessons, during the ensuin 
winter, and will be happy to receive applications at 56 Ilancoc 
street. 21 8m 

MR. S. HARRISON MILLARD, 

Begs to inform the musical public of Boston that he Is no* 
prepared to receive pupils in 

Italian and Engllsli Vocal zaton. 

Classes will be formed on the principls of the Conserratoli 
A Paris. 

Particular attention paid to English Oratorio singing. 

Classes for the study of the lulian language will also I 
formed. 

Residence, Tyler Street* 

Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 

MR. AUGUST FRIES, 

Respectfully Informs his friends and former pupils, that li 
again is prepared to receive 

ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 

to accompany them with the Violin in Son atas, Duo ookcki 
TANTX, SoLOB, &c. Applications cent to 7 Winthrop Plao 
will be promptly attended to. oct 14 8m 

SONQS WITH0X7T WCRBS. 

MENDELSSOHN'S SONOS WITHOUT WORDS, (Uedi 
ohne Worte,) have Just been issued In one elegant volum* 
bound in cloth, embossed and lettered. Price 98. 

Pubiished bj Ollvrer Ditson, 116 Washington St, 



C^t ^tnbtlsso^n Qumtdle Club 

Respectfiilly annouDce to the musical public of Boston an 
vicinity that they are prepared to accept engagements for 

PRIVATE MUSICAL PARTIES. 

It is the intention of the Club to give but few public concer 
out of Boston this season ; and as many of their friends ma 
feel the need of their acoustomed entertainment, the Club wi 
be happy to receive propositions for series of Parlor Conceri 
slmiltf to those now given In Cambridge, New Bedford, Miltoi 
•to. TIIOS. RYAN, S«:*y, 19 Franklin St. Boston. 

SIONOR CORBI«I«l begs leave to announce that t 
has commenced Morning and Afternoon Classes for the ii 
struction of Young Ladles in SOLFEOOIO, at the Rooms of tl 
Messrs. Chickkmmo, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

For the convenience of those attending schools, the aftemoo 
classes from 4 to 6. 

Terms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

Signor Oorelli has removed to No 47 Uancock Street, whei 
henceforth he may be addressed ; or at the Tremont House, < 
at the Messrs. Chiekering's Rooms. Sept 9 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
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NOW READY, 
THE GBEAT WOBK OF THE TEAB, 

MOOllE S 
COIVIPLETi: £IV€YC£.OPiCDIA 



-<>f- 



A work which has coxt Uio iiKlcfatlgHblu cnmplUT fifft-^n 
j«ara of arduous labor, nKhkfvil by (dtinu or tin* nxHidlKfin* 
gul^hcd r«?1ubritic* iu the iuusi< ul world TiiU ypli-ndid work, 
so iudinpenssible not only to the pKifi*r<0ioniiI uiUNi«-i:in, but to , 
every amateur, ia coniprii^ed {n onn elfguiit ro>al orUivo toI- 
ume, of 1004 paget, double columns, und rontuiu.^ rhu Uiogni- 
phies of upwards of 

4000 KU8ICIAN8! 

Ck>mprislng the most distSngubhcil Oouip<tKcr!< and Perfonners 
who hare cTer liTed. 

\ Complete Dlcttonary of over 
5000 MUSICAL I'KUMS, 

With tuXL definitions. A Complete Ilintnry or the 

SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 

Vrom the earliest times to the prcssent A full de>«cription of 

AIL Known Musical Instruments, 

With the da'es of their invention, and their S«-:iIck. TreatliM-s 
on HARUONY and TLIOROUCU DAS', &c. &c. 

4. Book intcntlcd to covrr f lie whole 
of musical ^ciffit'o. 



JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 

July 29 BOSTON. 

SIONOR AUGUST© UENHK'.^I^T. Pn.fi« «««.r nf 
Mu»ir, from NupU'ff, pmptf^cri tJi tcic'i .>!N(ilN'(i itml riu* 
PIANO during the roiiiliiK ^vinu-r. in R«i>r«ii, »i>rli U\ privritp 
and class lessons The hirter witi hi- <^iv<'i> t» Cuou^u ('l.^^«K^, 
on Tuesday and Friday eTiM!in;r>. f.>r\»liiih jiniii'-i' i!ie Mi.-«r:*. 
Chiekfring have kindly olTi i^il thi- iiv(.M>f rl|i ir :.i)iiiiih. hi iinhr 
to afford to as many ax pots««iblu rhc Hitv m au^i-> « f a s\ ti'i^m cf 
public muslcul iustructiun cliHt h.l^ bi-i>ti uricii'ltil uiiii ciciir 
success In Europe 

Applications to be made to 8i^. ALuiTttT** Ur.M*! l^ki. h^ tho 
WlnUirop Hotti^, or to MeM<r.H ('hitkcrhv K Sm.H, !o wifin. 
as well as to the following gfuilvini'ii, in; ix p(i:itri\ p< iiuiiivil 
to refier. 

REFBnE.\Ci» 

Rer Samn K. Lothrnp, J^mnu I M War.l. K-.| 

Arthur L. Payson, lifn. Jioun S l>ui)cti(, K><| 

Sept 9 

MR. J. C. I). PAIIUKR, 

BEGS to announce that he N fircpurnl roifiinn.i-ncc inxtiiir- 
tion In Fiano-fortf au'l Or;{:in }>ii\i<^. II innKnx .ir <1 
Counterpoint, and will lie hi'pp> to ii'i<-ivr :ipplt> utiiitiit at No. 
8 Uayward PUce, i^n utid atUT ()<-t 1.<t. 

BcrsaXKCKH— U. E. Aptboip, C. C i\i khis, .1 H Uwi];lit, T^i^is 
Sept 28 If. 

E. R. BLANC HARD. 

T£ACn£U OF Tllli l»l\^0 \MI S1\U^\«. 

Bosidence, 24 Wost Cedar Street. 
Re/erence^ Qto. J. \I'edb, Eaq. Ma,v 20. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

T E A C 11 E U Off* ill tr $ii I <. , 
Gcrniania Sei*<*issiflf* Bsiik^ 

TUB SEKVICRS OF THIS A{*SO<:iATI<iN >nu h».>.rti,i«d 
by applying lo 

H. E TKl/lOn , A;: ni 
iiWtf 30 VA\vrw Srur. 

CHICKEllIXO i^l- SONS, 

MANUPACTURKKS OK 

PATENT ACTIO i>I 
GRAND AND SQUARE 

OF EVEIIY DKSCUII'TloN 



WAKE U «> O .11 ^ , 

TUEMON r STREET. 
Apr 29 Q O S T C "^J n 



NODT READY: 

Third and Cheap Edition of tho 

MODERN SCHOOL FOB THE PUHO-FOBTE, 

BY NATHAN KICHARDSON. 

Inaxmurh as the demand for a cheaper edition of tliis Id- 
s' rurtinn ))i>nk haji b«^n so great, particularly among Teachers, 
hi-ad« of Seniitinrii'S, &c., tlie publisher has been induced to 
ifsHiin an **>iiMoii rontuining prei'ii-ely the same matter, but 
b«>uiid in n pl.-iini'r style. Thii< Method is more complete and 
K.> >t>'iii-iiir rli:ui iiny other publi*ih«.*d In this rountry or Europe, 
hihI is itow the clienpt'St. It is recommended by all the first 
'iViu lurj«, 'A* lifliix tho Tory best. 

PrU'f, in phiin binding 93,00 

Iu the oH;Ktnal style, full gilt $4,00 

Cnp{«'A M>nt by mail to any part of the United States on the 
nHcipt of the above prices. 

PUBL18IIRD AT TUB 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston, by 

NATHAN IlICHABDSON. 



GEOBQE J. WEBB & CO. 



A r« D MELODEONS. 



No. 3 WINTER STREET, 

BOSTON, 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN SVEHY FAHTIOVLAB. 

Dec 9 Sm 

A. W. FHENZEIi 

Will resume his 
lA^TUUCTXOV OV TIIK PTA^CO-'FOUTK, 

Ou or before October 1st. 

Orrb>n* uiav be left at the music-stores of Messrs. Reed ft Co. 
N. U)« h-irUm'tn, ur E U. Wade. AugaS 

IiN£.TRlTCTICN IN ITALIAN. 

MR. I.riUI MONTI, Instructor in Italian at Harrard 
I'l.ivi ^^it>, vkill i{ive urlTute lessons in the city. 
AdilrvnK ill (liC Wiuchrop House. Oct 7 8m 

John Bunyan Still Liyes I 

THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 

Till ENTUll AMD IKIlUTABiJI ALLBOOBT OF 

TKi: PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, 

In nn«> I'ieture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engrared on 
hTKKL. by Andrews, coutMlniug 2^0 human figures, iMsides all 
thi-.-<<'uei« tiimujih uhk'h Christian ^laxsed, on his Journey from 
Mii' fitv of l»vHtrm:ti<tn, to the Cele»tbU City, so admirably 
porrnoVd by Hun) an. £Tery Christian fiunily should have 
thix KpU'ii'lid proilnrtion of human genius. 

Tkstimomals of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
IJKh li.-ivr U'eu rcreivfd by the publiidier, from the moat dis- 
tiuguiohed uten of England and America. 

JOHN P. jrE\irx:TT, PitblUl&«r. 

(iKO K. STCKKLS ts TUK uwLT authouud Aomt fob Bo»- 
ToN. Hill ro<iut(inreat- the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, Cornhill. 
wlictv he ket-ps the Engraving for Sale. Also— Plain ana 
Oniuuivuted Kruiues, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
priii'M. Not. 12. 

a. ANDIl£ & CO.'B 

19 8. JSlV'tU. 8TEEKT, ABOTI CBBSTlfUT, 

(East side,) PUILADELPHIA. 

(T?" A rntJtIogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
f^wu rultli<*.-iriuiiM, has Just been publi>hed. Music and Music 
li'iokA iiiipnrt«<l t» order, as heretofore, froui Uermany, Italy, 
Vriiice and England. 

OTTO DBESEIi 

Givi'S Tnstrnction ou the piano, and may be addressed at the 
WiNToaoP IIouss Terms :— s9(50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a wet- k ; 1^20 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Mr. THOMAS RYAN 

V,rf» leave to inform his friends and pupils that he has retum- 
i'll tu tutrn for the season, and is pivpared to give instruction 
on th** HIANO, FI.UTE. CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also in 
illOiiULiOII HASS. Applirutions may be made at his resi- 
dence. Nu. 19 lirHuklin Street, or at Richardson's music store. 
i^ept 16 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

Of the Une GERM AN lA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
rfinHiii in Ronton, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
ihH PlAXO-bORTE, and In the TocoBT or Musio. 
A Jdress No. 45 llarrlson Atenue, or at any of the musio 
\ p'onis. Sept 16 



MANUFACniUin Br 

MASON & HAMLIN. 

TIIK attention nf the musical public is invited to the newly 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We bcUev« 
them to be dhsurpassed, in all the essential pcdnts pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to 

Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Action and Style of Tiniah. 

Our prices vary from 860 to 8175, according to the siss and 
style of the instrament. Recommendations from Lovnx 
Ma30n, Wm. D. Braduubt, GeobobF. Root, L. U Southabo, 
En^TiN Bsucb, Silas A. BAKcaorr, and many other distin- 
guinhed musicians, may be s<>en at our waxe-rooms. 

OC/^The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a dedded 
preference to all other Metodeons. 

nSKBT MASOX. 
BMJfOBS UAMLUf 

Oct 28 6m 



I MASON * HABlLIjr, 

j Cambridge St. (cor. of CkarleM,) JBommi, JUs. 
(Directly in firontof the JalL) 



OAHIi GARTNER, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May b« found at No 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oe 14 



LESSONS ON THE VIOIiONCEIiLO. 
HENBI JUNGNICKEL 



Will receive pupils on the Violoncello. Addzcas at his 
dence, No. 67 Warren Street. Oe U 



KB. QirSTAV XBEBS, 

MEMBER OF TUE MENDELSSOUN QUINTETTE CLUB, 

Begs leave to Inform the public that he li prepared to give 

iustruction on the 

FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

ir^ Applications made at No. 17 Franklin Place wUl receive 
prompt atlentiou. Oo 14 

MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 

PROI i:SSOK OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gbat's Blocb, corner of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 

iic/crences. 
Messrs. CHiCKSBiiia, J. P. Jbwbtt, Gbo. Pubcbabd, Boetoa. 
Messrs. Gbobob Pbaboot, B. U. »'t^»" Salem. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIG, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher brancbee 
of Piano playing. Mr II. mav be addivaeed at the mosle 
stores of Nathan RicaABDSoM, 282 Washington G^ or O. P. 
Rbbd k, Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RBFBBBWOBg;— Mrs. 0. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Yemon St. 
Miss K. S. Prince, Salem. 
Miss NichoU, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 



OARL ZERRAHN, 
Conductor of the Hnndel * Unydn Soelctyy 

Conduotor of the Orehestral Union, «ad 
TEACHKR OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at his OFFICE in E. U. Wade's muHc store, 
or at his residence, U. S. Uotel. Dee 23 6t 

FBINCE & CO;S MELODEONS, 

OF every vaiiety. from 845 to 8150, suitable for the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small chunh. Believing 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better finished 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the agency, 
and keep for sale only those manulactuied by Prhaoe fc Oo. 



Sept. 2 



O. P. REED A Co. 

13 Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 
Sou Agenu for Prmu f Co.^s Idthdeonu 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE FIANO-FORTEi 
Reeldence, 84 PlAclusey Street. 

Sept 16 tf 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Application can be made at Reed's Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roabury. Sept 9 



H. S. CUTIiER, 

tganiist «nD '^tucitt of JKuitic^ 

MUSIC ROOM UNDER CHURCH OF THE ADVENT. 

Tsrms 830.— Addrees care of Nathan Richardson, 282 Wash- 
ington St. Sept 9 tf 

J. TBENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Realdeaee No. 60 Kneeland Street* 
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The Tiolitt ftnartet 

We very often hear or read the assertion, that 
nothing ia moi'e ilKIiL-ult than to vrite a Quartet; 
that the Quartet is iba louehstonu of the com- 
posei^g knoirledj;e. This remark needs no proof 
with educated tnu$ii:ian9i but with lltuse who are 
Dot BO BulSeient]}', it must lose somewhat in ' 
weight of evidence ; and to most persons there 
must bo a kind of coutradietion in the statement. 
Why should a maestro, who knows how to com- 
bine twGuty vocat and instrumental parts in one 
piece with grand orchestra, not succeed in man- 
aging four parts in a Quartet? The answer to 



this question requires an explanation of the ne- 
cessary conditions of this kind of music 

Ccforo all we bold it necessary to fix, as accur- 
ately as possible, the idea of a Quartet, as the 
expression is to he understood io this case, since 
it is also used in many other very diSurent cases. 
In the opera, for instance, the combination of 
four voice-parts is called a Quartet ; so too a cei^ 
tain number of parts in an orchestra. This 
name is also given to a piece composed for the 
piano and three other instruments. But when 
the piano alone is played to three or four parts, 
the result is not a Quartet, but tomething more. 
Uence we begin with recognizing the fact, that a 
true Quartet never has more than four parts. 

But will this definition suffice to fix it as an 
independent, sclf-subsistent kind, or genus? Let 
us try it. We entrust Ibe tune to one prominent 
or principal voice, and fill out the chords with 
the other three : then it is an air, a song, a sort of 
melody, or a fantasia, a set of variations, or what 
not, with an accompaniment of three instruments. 
Distribute the principal melody, so that each 
voice shall become prominent in ila turn, and 
you have a " Urand Concerto," or a Sin/onia Cot\- 
cerlante in Utile. But one is not contented with 
that; one understands also bow to paint the pas- 
sions. Through the creative breath of genius, 
love and hatred, joy or despair, animate four ma- 
chines of well*junding wood. The violin utters 
a pathetic cry ; the viola ughs and groans; iho 
violoncello lifts its eyes wet with tears to heaven- 
Excellent! Now we have the dramatic irulnt- 
mental Quartet;"* that is to say, the Opera, son* 
action, saTia words, lans singers and aant orches- 
tra ; in other nortls we have the frc^ that wants 
to swell himself up into an ox. 

Thus Id all of these ways we get nothing but 
an iustnimcnt in the place of the human voice, 
or a piece of concerted music in miniature, or a 
very imperfect substitute for theatre music; a 
subordinate kind consequently, an imitation, 
wh!ch one is sometimes glad to have in the want 
of the original. But the true Quartet must form 
a distinct and independent branch from great 
instrumental music ; it must exist from itself and 
for itself, and not to supply the place of anything 
better and more perfect than itself. 

Tho Quartet, as we underttand it, is impossible 
within the limits of the melodic style; otherwise 
its lot were inagnificaoce in every point of view. 
It can neither dispense with the application of the 



thematic nor of the fugued style. Here already 
we encounter the first difficulty, which must 
place itself in the way of more than one famotis 
dramatic composer, who does not find it bard to 



fill 






It is 



true that good contrapuntists have at no time 
been wanting. But is this qualification enough 
for the wriung of a good Quartet? We think 
not In the system of composition which Hatdk 
and MocART have established, expressive melo- 
dy is inseparable from counterpoint; at this day 
there is no longer any science that would have 
the right to exclude from munc the melody, that 
is its soul. One must know how to ling, then, if ha 
would make a Quartet: — to sing as well, though 
in an altogether different way, as in the Opera ; 
which is a second, a far greater difficulty than the 

So far we have applied to the Quartet only the 
universal rules of pure music. But there are 
also special, and as we believe, not less important 
and far more difficult rules to be observed, with- 
out which the Quartet could not exist as an inde- 
pendent kind. By what shall we ditilinguisb it 
from the Quintet, Sextet, Septet and Symphony 
with grand orchestra? By the number of in- 
itrumenls, you will tell me. But if this were all 
tbe distinvtion, than the Quartet would serve as 
a substitute for tbe Symphony and for every In- 
strumenlal canpodtion of mora than four parts, 
as we have seen it in other cases supply the place 
of theatre and concert music. Under what 
claims, then, do we establish ila independence ? 
These cltums are the following : 

Between musical thoughts and the material 
means required to reprodnce them and present 
them with the best iJlvaDtage to the hearing, 
there exists a natural relation, easily apprehended 
by conndsseura. Such or such a thought may 
be aatisfoctorily rendered on the keys of a piano, 
or on the neck of a guitar, whereas more sound 
would injure iL Another thought requires the 
full support of orchestra and chorus. Four hun- 
dred musicians, nay a thousand, if you will, were 
not too many to execute Hakdel'b "Hallelujah," 
or the finale to the first part of the " Creation." 
In general, the more the thoughts of the cooiposer 
have a positive expression, the more will they 
bring the energetic and impaauoned feelings into 
play ; the more will they reproduce a lively image 
of something that admits of definition; and so 
much the less therefore can they dispense with 
those material auxiliaries, which melody and bar- 
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mony find in the numbers and various sonorous 
qualities of instruments ; since the tonal power of 
execution must always stand in right proportion 
to the musical thought, as the tone of the organs 
of speech must to the sense of the worcls spoken. 
Hence it follows that motives which most approach 
the character of dramatic music, are peculiarly 
suited to an Overture or Symphony ; and that, to 
preserve the logical connection of the thought 
with the means of execution, the composer must 
gradually part with those marked characteristics, 
as his material or sonorous means grow less ; so 
that the instrumental Septet or Sextet will be 
less positive than the Symphony, and the Quintet 
less than the Sextet. 

Following this gradation in descending line, 
the Quartet is the musical thought reduced to its 
simplest expression, and limited to the indispen- 
sably necessary ; and not only will it not serve, 
in regard to material effect, as a substitute for a 
Symphony, but it stands by all its psychological 
tendencies directly opposed to that form. The 
Quartet, we say, is the composer's thought reduced 
to its simplest expression. With less than four 
voices we cannot fill out the chord, unlesa we 
have resort to arpeggi and double-stoppings, 
which in the melodic style are unsatisfactory aids, 
and in the fugued style hardly worth the count- 
ing. The violin Duo and Trio make no kind by 
themselves. There are very fine ones, I know ; 
but inasmuch as the addition of one or two voices, 
that is to say a complete harmony, would have 
made them still finer, one sees nothing in them 
but an expedient for amateurs, who are not at 
hand in sufficient numbers to make up a Quartet 

The choice of ideas, — that is the most essential 
and most difficult matter in the kind of compo- 
sition which we are now considering. The pro- 
blem for a musician, who designs to compose a 
Quartet, consists in banishing from his work every 
dramatic expression, above all, that which exerts 
most influence on the hearer's mind ; in avoiding 
the dazzling brilliancy of the concert bravura ; 
in nnging in a certain way, without reminding us 
of the singer ; in moving in themes of the least 
definable and most abstract psychological charac- 
ter (for such according to our theory must be se- 
lected) and yet interesting us most deeply in the 
work, and satisfying us to such a pitch that no 
wish more remains, besides what we are hearing, 
whether we regard the music or the means of ex- 
ecution. Here more than anywhere else is the 
composer forced to fall back upon his own re- 
sources. He has not left to him a single one of 
those auxiliaries, which so frequently may claim 
the best part in a work's success. In a genuine 
Quartet, too, the illusions of execution disappear 
almost entirely ; since the effect of the musical 
thought, ever dependent on the combinations of 
the ensemble^ cannot and must not become too 
prominent in any one voice. The material or 
acoustic effect is limited to the outflow of four 
homogeneous instruments. To the eye, finally, 
there is presented nothing but four players, sitting 
around a table as if at a game of whist, and whom 
you see during their bars of rest taking a pinch 
of snuff or wiping their glasses with their pocket 
handkerchiefs, if they do not happen to be rub- 
bing their bows with rosin. 

Besides all too positive and too strong expression, 
one must avoid in a Quartet a multitude of ready 
phrases, melodic and harmonic common-places, 
familiar and sounding conclusions, which are ad- 



missible in the Opera and the Symphony, where 
all this is appropriate and sometimes with the aid 
of material results produces a great effect. What, 
for example, is the much admired : TM there he 
light! in Haydn's " Creation ?" Nothing but the 
full chord of C major given // by all the orches- 
tra. With four instruments of the violin family, 
this dazzlinn; revelation of Li^rht would shine no 
brighter than a magic lantern ; it were less than 

nothing, a complete failure. 

[To be condDoed.] 



For Dwisht'8 Journal of Hoalc. 

Harmony of Tone. 

[Concluded from Iwt week.] 

This indicates that Tact-music is in conformity 
with the prevailing national taste ; and as this is 
tlie lowest or elementary condilion of the science, 
the inference follows that we are yet far from 
having reached even a point of mediocrity. In 
imputing this characteristic, however, to our peo- 
ple, we must be understood as letting it fall upon 
the promiscuous mass. If we could visit every 
domicile where true refinement holds its quiet 
sway, where dilettantism has its little, select, un- 
assuming conclave of genial spirits, in whom the 
transcendent love of harmony is fervent and sin- 
cere, we should no doubt be enabled to make 
revelations of the existence of the highest grade 
of musical culture among us. These views fur- 
nish one of the minor arguments against the pos- 
sibility of the speedy attainment of a national 
school. We might add, that we need that strict 
nationality of feeling, in which the whole mass of 
the people are blended, as we find them in the 
European states, into one uniformity of coloring. 
Although we possess the feeling in a requisite 
share for the cultivation of music, yet we want 
repose. Our very activity and materialism lead 
us off* from the higher susceptibilities of musical 
emotion, and in the general rush of enterprise 
the soul finds no leisure for those awakenings of 
harmonious sounds, which are found among a 
festive people to be the great intellectual susten- 
ance of life and its day dream. 

We, further, need a musical literature of na- 
tive growth, adorned by its galaxy of inventive 
genius, whose outpourings should not only re- 
spond to the national heart, but should lay claim 
to the qualities on which the immortality of the 
old masters is founded. We cannot flatter our- 
selves that much pretension of this kind has, thus 
far, sprung up ; nor can we expect the dawn of 
great originality in melodious compositions, until 
education becomes so far refined that musical ex- 
ercises shall be intro<luced into our elementary 
schools. This will send out the deepest roots of a 
musical culture, and in time build up the literature 
of the Art. 

The emotional qualities of mind are seldom 
sought out in our popular educational systems, 
and musical exercises are but indifferently regard- 
ed by those who aim at the higher intellectual de- 
velopment of youth, and the infusion of a large 
fund of knowledge and accomplishment How a 
daily course of exercise in the harmony of tone, 
an early introduction to the thoughts of the 
great masters, eschewing every form of Tact- 
music as destructive of true taste, will lead to the 
most improved condition of mind, we cannot 
readily define; yet it stands as an eloquent truth, 
and we find that in European schools, particularly 
those of Germany, not only the first elements of 



a national musical education are imbibed, but 
that this very species of instruction imparts a tone 
to the national mind. 

It is vain to suppose that our enthusiasm for 
the art in question can prevail, that our tribute 
to its altars should become an unremitting duty, 
unless it be first made to constitute a p<irt of gen- 
eral education and be incorporated in the plan of 
all elementary schools. By this course, the 
harmony of tone, as a science, will find its earliest 
birth, and being thus awakened in youth and fos- 
tered into being through all subsequent manhood, 
its attachments and associations will add largely 
to the poetry of American life. 

Inculcated, as it now is, under a superficial sys- 
tem, as one of the external graces of life, with no 
view whatever to the true development of the 
moral sense, it has no visible influence on the 
national taste. Much of this is owing, unfortu- 
nately, to the class of composition instilled into 
the pupil and the early deterioration of taste. 
In this we are happy in saying there is a constant 
amelioration taking place, although wide scope is 
left for reform. Judging from the large business 
and immense sales of musical instruments in the 
United States, we must become satisfied that 
devotion to musical study is rapidly spreading 
and that its cultivation is becoming almost uni- 
versal ; yet it is not so much the amount of means 
or extent of the pursuit in which we are lacking, 
as the quality of composition and mode of instil- 
lation. 

Were musical science actually cultivated in 
proportion to the number of instruments sold, 
and were this cultivation rendered productive, so 
as to carry out all the intents and all the influ- 
ences of the Euterpean Art, exercising not mere- 
ly the purposes of artificial grace, but leading to 
the higher end of a true moral refinement and 
feeling, we should undoubtedly have more visible 
fruits. When its study shall assume this attitude, 
or when it shall be placed in apposition to the 
study of general literature, in which ever}' one 
who reads to some extent can write, it roust be- 
come prolific in its rare emanations of original 
thought and potion. In the attribute of feeling, 
which is its peculiar sphere, we are sometimes 
charged, particularly by the Germans, with being 
deficient. 

But we have shown the physiological law that 
guides this quality, and we know, from all the well 
acknowledged traits of American enthusiasm, 
that emotion burns within us. It is simply the 
defect of primary instruction and its not being 
interwoven in the texture of elementary cduca- 
cation, that restrains our advancement, and ren- 
ders our soil, as yet, unfertile in its musical con- 
ception. This alone can promote a literature, 
consecrated to the glory and beauty of the Lyric 
Art, and it is the first step towards the formation 
of a national school. All the intellectual quali- 
ties which bear npon our nationality must start 
from the bud of an early training, and to render 
this effectual and operative we must not trust to 
all the suggestions of a progressive and rail-road 
age, but go back to Grecian models. 

The Grecian forms have, to some extent, been 
introduced among us by the foreign Germans, as- 
sembling in festive multitudes and setting up their 
shrine to the Muses. Whether the grossness of life 
pervades these festivities in a greater degree than 
it did among the ancient Greeks, we are left 
without data to determine, as the gloss ot age and 
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the poetry that lend its enchantment to such Jong 
chronicled scenes, conceal all minor defects of 
the picture. We are confident, however, that 
national Euterpean festivals would conduce, more 
than any other species of anniversary celebra- 
tion, to the refinement of the American people. 
It is a trait of vanity becoming too general, to im- 
agine that a progressive spirit should reach every 
department of improvement. The genius of 
American so<:iety with all its compound elements, 
is not adverse to the introduction of the old Gre- 
cian forms in their modified and modern applica- 
tion. The same Olympian feeling yet animates 
the living race of man, and the same desires and 
ambition in the concurrence of talent are active 
under other manifestations. The festive predispo- 
sition shows itself in every phase of society, aud 
among our countrymen this might be turned to 
account, by the institution of established Euter- 
pean solemnities, united with the cultivation of 
Eloquence and Poetry, and the exhibition of the 
perfonuances of genius in the department of the 
Fine Arts. That this is not an idle suggestion but 
really feasible, we must refer to what we really do 
exhibit in the arts, and the efforts we have but 
recently made in ponderous musical attempts. 
Further, to effect these great ajsthetic purposes, 
we should cease borrowing old usages and conven- 
tionalism from a kindred Anglo-Saxon race, but 
set up our own nationality upon the basis of cos- 
mopolitanism. We feel very sanguine that the 
national musical festival already begun might be 
extended, so as to become a distinguishing relaxa- 
tion of our people and minister to our pure pleas- 
ures, and that by a union with the sister arts, a 
symmetrical whole would be imparted to the in- 
stitution so as to become truly Grecian in its main 
features. 

Perhaps one of the greatest obstacles to the 
formation of a national poesy, either in its written 
or lyric form, is that remarkable historic event 
which sets us down as a complete and fully de- 
veloped nation, endowed with the accessories of 
wealth and the corrupting influences of luxury. 
A truly national poesy is built upon the material 
furnished by the pastoral and unsophisticated 
portion of the nation, and an artificial state of 
society seems fatal to the genuine poetry of 
life and to all that consitutes a naive prose fic- 
tion. 

All modern fiction, essentially national, will, 
we thmk, be found to flow from this fountain ; for 
here the emotions are unchecked and the heart 
is unveiled. To this cause we must in a great 
measure trace the growing nationality of Negro 
Minstrelsy and Negro literature, they being the 
only portion of our people, among whom, united 
to a certain species of borrowed intelligence, we 
find the only characteristic and well defined 
naivetd of a marked population. 

The musical festivals would, we think, counter- 
act the deadening influence of luxurious habits 
upon the idyllic t^indency of American literature 
and song. We have all the means required for 
such performances, both as regards lyrical talent 
and congenial localities; and these should be se- 
lected not amid the din of cities, where an Amer- 
ican rowdyism would be certain to desecrate the 
cause of Art and disturb the solemnity of the occa- 
sion ; but in the bosom of nature, where the birds 
might be heard in responsive echoings to the har- 
monies of tone. 

H. 



[TranslaU'd for this Jouroal.] 

Bo6sini'8 "Soirees Mosicales.*' 

From the French of M. Escuitisa. 

From " William Tell" to the moment when he 
quitted Paris, it was impossible to snatch a note of 
music from IlossiNi. In vain the imprcsarii of 
Italy, of Vienna, of London, of St. Petersburg, 
besieged him with their orders; he remained deaf 
and mute. Alusic had become a matter of indif- 
ference to him, to such a point that during four 
years he never entered the hall of the Italians, al- 
though he lived in the theatre and was one of the 
three associates in the direction. 

One day, one of his compatriots, a friend of his 
family, came to find him : 

** Maestro," says he, " I am unhappy, very un- 
happy ; you alone can change my situation." 

— " What's the matter, then, and what do you 
want ? " 

— ** There had been confided to me the sum of 
6,000 francs, which I should have remitted three 
days since to a house in Paris. By I know not 
what fatality I was drawn into gambling, and I 
have lost these 6,000 francs. If I do not have 
this sum in twenty-four hours, I am disgraced." 

— ** Diable I " exclaimed Rossini, ** six thous- 
and francs ! A few days ago I sent ofif all the mo- 
ney at my disposal to my father. No matter ; I 
have friends and will consider, since it is a ques- 
tion of a debt of honor and the error of a young 
man to be repaired. Return to-morrow in the af- 
ternoon." 

An hour afterwai'ds, his publitiher, M. Troupe- 
nas, came in. 

" Well, my dear Rossini, will you never come 
out of your lethargy ! " 

"What? 1 am very well ... Ah! I under- 
stand you : you come again to ask nmsic of me." 

— " Yes, I shall come and come again. I can- 
not believe that your brain has remained inactive 
ever since * William Tell,' and that you have not 
at least some melodies to give me." 

" Melodies, my dear Troupenas ! those are in- 
deed hard to find ; they even dispense with them 
in the grand operas which have been made for 
some time past . . . Perhaps we can understand 
each other : I am in immediate need of 6,000 
francs to oblige a friend. Will you lend me 
them ? " 

— " Lend you them ? In an hour I will bring 
them, and if for this sum you are willing to write 
me a few hluettes I will accept them in payment." 

— " And how many must there be of these 
hluettes t " 

— ** Oh ! mon Dieu, enough to make an al|)um 
. . . eight or ten." 

— " Au revoivy my dear ^diteur ! Bring me my 
6,000 francs at six o'clock this evening . . . ^' 
A moment aAer, Lablacue entered Rossini's 
apartment m his turn. He was almost seized with 
an attack of apoplexy on seeing him seated, pen 
in hand, before a cahier of music paper. 

** Ah ! is it you, Lablache ? Why do you stand 
there like a statue ? Do you think perhaps that 
I am writing an opera ? . . . " And he went on 
blackening the paper with notes. 

" What demon has passed this way ? " exclaim- 
ed Lablache. " If they had told me they had 
seen you walking with your feet in the air, I 
should have been less surprised than I am at see- 
ing you composing." 

— ** Approach a little. I am in the midst of 
transcribing some chansonnettes which I have 



scribbled in the leaves of albums. I have need of 
a dozen, and I have promised Troupenas to de- 
liver them to him in the course of the day. Ah I 
There is a tarentella which I made for you a 
dozen years ago. You ought to remember it ?" 

Lablache recalled his souvenirs and began to 
sing the tarantella, which Rossini noted down 
upon the spot. 

" And this litde duet of; /J/arman.* ... Ah I 
it is in the album of the Countess of M . . . . 
I have it. And la Partenza ? ... It b in the 
album of Mme., the princess G. . . . And VOr- 
giaf . . . ." And this, and that? and Rossini 
went on writing with a prodigious rapidity. He 
had preserved in his memory the melodies which 
he had improvised in albums; he did not compose, 
he remembered. 

At six o'clock M. Troupenas was on hand as he 
had promised. " I am punctual, my dear maes- 
tro ; here are your six bank notes." 

— " Ah ! ah 1 I am punctual, too, here are your 
hluettes. There are more than you bargained 
for ; instead of six you have twelve of them." 

One can imagine with what joy M. Troupenas 
carried off the twelve compositions of Rossini. A 
month afterward, nothing was talked of in the 
Parisian world but the publication of the Soirees 
Musicales. These songs had a very great success ; 
not an amateur who did not want to know them 
and to sing them. The collection contained eight 
Italian ariettes and four duets: 1. La Prumessa, 
canzonetta; 2. II Rimprovero, canzonetta; 3. 
La Partenza, canzonetta; 4. V Orr/ia, arietta; 
5. X* Invito, bolero ; 6. La Pastorella delV Alpi, 
Tyrolese ; 7. La Gita in Gondola, barcarole ; 8. 
La Danza, tarentella ; 9. La Regatta Veneziana, 
notturuo; 10. Za Pesca, nottumo ; 11. La Sere- 
nata, notturno; 12. J Marinari, duetto. 

[Note.— Of the above the first five at least have been 
already issued in a neat reprint, with Itidian and English 
words, by G. P. Reed & Co., Boston, who have the whole 
series in course of repablication. — £d. 
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S*rom BERLIN, Nov. 12, 1854. 
There are two ^'Konigliche Kapellmeister" 
here : Heinrich Dorn, and Wlliielm Taubert. 
Dorn is from Konigsberg, and is now fifty years 
old. His father set him going in music, and then 
he came to Berlin and studied with Berger, Klein, 
and other musicians of note, twenty-five years 
since. His works for piano-forte, violoncello and 
violin were already numerous, and some four ope- 
ras, all of which seem to be defunct now, had 
made him known, when in 1S30 he was called to 
Leipzig as music-director — where be stayed but a 
year. Then he went to Riga as piano virtuoso, 
was aAerwards appointed music-director of the 
theatre there ; not long afterwards he went to 
Cologne in the same capacity, and for a few years 
back has been one of the royal kapellmeisters 
here. They are performing occasionally at the 
opera-house — last Sunday evening for instance — 
a new opera of his : ** The Niebelungen," which 
as well as I can learn, owes its continued existence 
entirely to the splendor of its decorations, its bal- 
let dancing, and the talents of Johanna Wagner. 
I have not heard it. I heard one of his sympho- 
nies once at a Soiree of the Royal Orchestra, and 
it was amusing, and pitiful too, to note the dead 
silence and comical glances to one another of the 
audience, with which it was received. The au- 
dience did not wound his feelings — he directed — 
by any testimonial of disapproval ; expressive si- 



lence spoke Ait praise(?); but did not speak the 
praise of the next piece performed, which was 
Beethoven's Fourth Symphony ! On referring to 
the programme for that evening, I find my opin- 
ion of the work expressed by simply underscor- 
ing the word Sinfonie with my pencil, aud putting 
a f after it. Schilling's Lexicon speaks quite well 
of Dorn as a composer, but when he becomes " to 
dumb forgetfulness a prey," his works I fear (in 
another sense) will follow him. 

Taubrrt, whose name is known in America by 
his ** Bird Song," composed for Jenny Lind, is a 
Berliner by birth, and is now about 43 years old — 
born in 1811. Although he has never been heard 
of among us as a pianist, he is one of the greatest 
virtuosos living — in all the technics of the art. 
He can play anything and everything ; and in fact 
his remarkable power of reading full orchestral 
scores at sight and playing them at once on the 
piano-forte, is what led to his appointment as 
Royal Kapellmeister. So I hear from good au- 
thority. The way he drives that orchestra, as 
if his fundamental principle were " Devil 
take the hindmost !" is a caution to all sleepy- 
heads. It makes no difference what the music is. 
You should hear those first violins in the difficult 
passages of the Leonore Overture " go it." 

Taubert is an amazingly industrious composer ; 
— ^no sooner does one thing fall dead upon the pub- 
lic, than he tries it again — never say die — don*t 
give up the ship— fire away, you'll hit something 
bye and bye ! Nor is he at all bashful. In the 
first series of Symphony Soirees which I attended 
in Berlin, we had *' Sinfonit (H moll) von W. 
Tatibert" sandwiched between that immense 
overture, op. 124, of Beethoven, and the Egmont 
music of the same. What is above on record re- 
specting Dorn's symphony, is equally true of this 
by Taubert ; and yet the next winter he gave us 
the same thing again, " sandwiched " between the 
overtures to Gluck's Iphigenia, and Mozart's 
" Magic Flute," after which came Beethoven's C 
minor symphony ! 

Poor Taubert's attempts at composition are a 
never-failing subject for the Berliners to sharpen 
their wits upon, and he is treated entirely without 
mercy. For instance : 

In the winter of 1846-7, the concert hall of the 
Opera House was dedicated (if the expression be 
allowed) by a charitable concert, the programme 
of which consisted of an overture by Righini, and 
one by Reichardt, a piece by Lwoff and one by 
Jomelli, sung by the Dom Choir, a scene from 
Gluck's " Orpheus," sung by Viardot-Garcia and 
the Dom Choir; Finale from "Oberon," sung by 
Frauleins Tuczek and Brexendorf, and the Dom 
Choir; a Mazurka by Chopin, iung by Viardot- 
Garcia as a song; and a Polonaise by Taubert. 
In this programme for a concert room, it is note- 
worthy that the names of Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, do not appear. This set the wiu of the 
musical folks at work, and a series of little arti- 
cles headed Eingttandt (Communicated)— which 
has the same force in these journals that ** adver- 
tisement " has in the Tribunt^ — followed in the 
Spener and Voss newspapers. The following are 
from the Spener journal, as they appeared at short 
intervals, in different numbers. 

(EingttandL) 
1. 
Wherefore Taubert's Polonaite at the dedication of 
the house? L. v. Beethoven. 

2. 
But why was not the new Polonaise by Taubert not ai 
the eloee f One could then peaceably have gone for his 
cloak. 

3. 
Mr. KnpellmeiBter W. Taubert Is hereby earnestly re- 
quested to produce his last symphony. 

4. 
An Anonymous lately requested in the Vossish 
Jounial the production of a symphony by Taubert, in 



the j^eries of noble concert.^ which are given every win- 
ter for the benefic of the Widow and Orphan Fund of 
the Boynl Orche9tm. Another ventures in the same 
joumalto express \w strong desire, that in addition to 
such R symphony, the much talked of Polonaise may be 
added ; and to heighten the announcement, if that l>e 
possible, also a violin concerto of Hcrr Hubert Ries.* 

5. 

The request in yesterdny's paper for the performance 
of a symphony by Taubert and the Polonaise, as well as 
the prodnction of a violin concerto by Rics. may well 
stand without the signature of ** SpassVogel" (wag). 

Here are a few from Voss's paper, two of which 
are attempts to take the part of Taubert. 

1. 

The concert had a noble end in view, 

And artist?, world-renowned, therein took part; 
A better programme then was surely due 

The audience, the occasion, and to Art. 
But where was Mozart? and Beethoven, where? 

Those names which o'er all others fame has crowned? 
But in their ntend we find a Taubert there. 

And hear his late, now Polonaise resound! 
Perhaps 'twould please u* in some garden scene. 

Where Gungl's joyous measures charm the throng, 
Here not, where we invoke the muse severe 

Of higher Art, of Symphony and song. 

These verses called out the following : 

2. 

In a rhjrme without rhyme or reason [aereimten unge- 
veimtheit], the author of the verses complains of having 
heard the Polonaise of Tanbert. If Herr Kapellmeister 
W. Tanbert had produced this beautiful piece of music 
under some other name, that great poet, whoso wretched 
verses prove him entirely without a sense for rhytl:ra 
and harmony, would never have noticed that it was 
dance music. 

3. 

The writer of the rhyme without rhyme or rcaoon 
complained, not that he had to hear a dance, for there is 
beautiful, noble dance mnaic; but that a piece of music 
was served up to the public, which neither from its nov- 
elty nor for any other qnality has any claim as a con- 
cert piece npon such an occasion. That the verses were 
bad IS gladly admitted ; but bow is it possible to make 
fPxA ones, when the only inspiration must be drawn 
from a Polonaise by Taubert? 

4. 

The writer of the rhyme without reason has produced 
a specimen of prose, which, in every respect, Is worthy 
to be placed beside his verses. But how can noble lan- 
guage flow from a pen which ignoble passions guide? 

5. 
Advocate filled with nob'e passion, why dost thou con- 
fine thyself thus to the form alone? Disprove the /art 
with sufficient reasons if thou canst, or the assailant, 
spite of thy glowing enthusiasm for the great master, 
will still be in the right. 

So much for the Polonaise. The last subject 
which the jokers have improved, more to their 
own than to his amusement, ii the failure of his 
two operas, which were most unequivocally 
damned — Joggeli^ and RUbezahl. KladderadatMch, 
m few weeks since, had the following: 

From Riibezahl's Album. 
Solamen miseris socios habnisse malomm. 
Let these comforting words remind thee of thy friend 
and forerunner, Joggeli. 

From Joggeli's Album. 

Vita nostra brevii est, 
Brevi finietur; 
Gaudeamns igitur ! 
My only source of comfort is thy pleasant companion- 
ship, Riibezahl. 

P. S. — Nov. 17. — Have I been making merry 
over our two Kapellmeisters? Better have let 
them alone, for as a punishment, I was condemned 
this afternoon at Liebig*8 to hear Dorn*s Overture 
to the Niebelungerif and immediately, a'ter Tau- 
bert*8 Symphony! The Overture was tremen- 
dously hissed, and the Symphony met with not 
much better success. The diminuendo of the 
Andante's close is very pretty — but there were no 
two opinions, apparently, of the value of the en- 
tire work. A. W. T. 



Diary Abroad—No. 6. 

Berlin, Nov. 22.—" Agindos" being in Paris writes 
thus to ** Pegan," under date of the 14th Inst: 

" As for music you are lucky in being in Berlin. I 
have as yet heard of nothing above mediocrity in Paris 

*Uabert Ri«s, a brother of Ferdinand lUei, and a com- 
poaer of th« Tanbert and Dom geuas. The Joke is, Cliat he 
is Royal Concertmeister I 



—no concert to compare with those I heard in — Boston ! 
At the Opera they only gave showy things. To-night 
the bill is " Robert, tlie Devil:" the " Huguenots" comes 
off next, and every other night they give Meyerbeer's 
" North Star." The " Prophet," of eonrso, will be given 
frequently, and thus it g(<es. As for the concerts at tlie 
Conservatoire, the only way to hear them Is to put your 
name down two or tiiree years in advance and tiicn wait 
patiently until some possessor of a seat dies and gives 
yon a clianco. I have sent in my name for a standee, but 
have no prospect of success. The musical tnstc of Paris 
is indicated by this : that the room in which the only clas- 
sical concerts are given, holds about twelve hundred per- 
sons. The seats are all kept in the same families and the 
public virtually excluded. So that there is no opporta- 
tunity at all to hear what you and I call mtmc in this 
capital of the world. Does not this seem wonderful to 
you? [Why! * Agindos!* Does not Jullien luiil from Pa- 
ris?] I asked a tlieatre-goer the other day what my 
chances were of hearing sometliing by Mozart? He said 
they [Mozart*s works? or the opera folks?] are very 
poor, — and I can very well think so when I can see the 
350th( !) representation of " the Huguenots'* advertised. 
If it M'ere not unchristian, I might say, * Meyerbeer 

,* but I wont I have some hopes of the Italian 

company. They will at least give *the Barber' and 
* Moses,' and perhaps * William Tell,' and pouUdy (not 
probably) ' Don Giovanni.* 

" Thus yon see, you are in luck in the music line. I 
have no doubt but that Germany is the promised land 
for music, and I am thus truly to ei\}oy some of it when 
I return there." 

So much from " Agindos^s" letter, which his friend 
has extracted for my diary. I wish he had part of our 
good music there, for the quantity of it hero is a constant 
source of embarrassment. One cannot possibly attend 
half of it Let us see by a reference to the National 
Zeitung what we have had during the month of Novem- 
ber already, to-day being the 22nd. In the list I shall 
include noUiing but what '* Agindos" would call mnaic, 
leaving out entirely Gungl's concerts, four or Ave a week, 
and those at the " Tonhalle," ** Eldorado," ** Colosseum" 
and other places. Nor will my list be complete even of 
the " good music" concerts, as some have not been adver- 
tised in the Nniional Zeittrng^ a performance of ** Judas 
MaccaboDus," for instance, in one of the|chnrches, and I 
tliink one or two virtuoso concerts— however, the list, I 
tliink, will be found to contain something worth hearing 
every evening in the month thus far; and it will proba- 
bly contluue just so until the middle of ApriL But to 
the list: 

Nov. 1. Royal Opera, ( not opera house) Concert and Vau- 
deville, (sinKspiel.) 
At Kroirs ; Bazzini's 10th concert He is a vio- 
lin virtuoso much praised in the papera. On his 
bill I notice his own name and those of Weber and 
Ernst 

Hall of the Sing Akademie : Trio Soirde, bv the 
Brothers Stalknecht and Herr Loschom. Music: 
Haydn, Marschner and Beethoven. 
" 2. Opera House : Ballet. 

Sommer's Saloon; Oertling, Blmbach, &c., Quar- 
tet Soirdc. 
" 8. Opera t "Czar and Zimmermann"hy Lortzing, 
Hennig's Winter Garden; Liebig's Symphony 
Soir<fe. (Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Gluck.) 
Sing Akademie; Madame Forster's (singer) Con- 
cert. (Beethoven, Mendelssohn, StradelJa.) 
4. Theatre: Struauee tragedy, with Meyerbeer's 
music. 

Nicolai chnrch ; Concert, sacred music. 
Kroll's; Bassmi's 11th Concert (Beethoven, ro- 
mance, op. 40.) 
6. Opera House; DU Niebelungen, 
Hennig's; Liebig*s Concert. 
6. Opera House; Fidelio, 
« 7. Opera House; Ballets, 

Bassini's seventli Concert (Beethoven, concerto D, 
op. 61.) 

Sing Akademie; Quartet Soiree, by Zimmerman 
and companions. 
" 8. Opera House; " Romeo and Juliet." 

Liebig's Concert 
** 9. Nothing but light mnsic advertised 1 
** 10. Opera House; MastameUo. 

Liebig. 
" 11. Sinfonie Soir^^o by Royal Orchestra. 
»* Bazzini's 18th Concert 
** 12. Opera; Euryanihe, 
Liebig. 

13. Opera House; Ballet 

At Kroll's; the Brothers Doppler, Kapelhncistcr at 
the National Theatre in Pesth. They play the 
flute, and their playing together is said to bo won- 
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derfol. Last week they hnd the honor of playing 
nt the GewandliauA Concert in Leipzipj. 
Mfteder'8 Snloon; Liebip, MibJ«cription concert. 
** 14. Opera Hoti^; " Fairy Uke," (Anber.) 
** 16. Opera; ** Orpheus and Euridicc,(Gluck.) 
Lfebig. 

Auf^st Riyaloch; Quartet Soirdein Hotel de Ros- 
sie. 
** 16. Somraer's Saloon ; Ocrtling*s, &c. Quartet Soi- 

rde. 
" 17. Opera House; Ballet. 
" 18. Soir<Je of the Dom Chor. 
•• 19. Opera House; Rossini's Tancred. 

Liebig. 
" 20. Opera House: Der Freyachutz. 
** 21. Opera House; Tancred 

Sing Academie's Concert. 
•• 22. Liebig's Concert. 

Trio Soirt^e of the Brothers Stalknecht. &c. 
" 28. Opera House; Water Carrier (Le« deux Jour- 

fwes.) Chenibini. 
" 24. Opera House; Jfore^. 

Liebig. 
" 25. SInfonio Soirde. 

At Sommer's Saloon ; Quartet Soiree. 
At the Cathedral ; a Service of the Dom Chor. 
And Sunday evening, 26th ; " Don Juan.*' 
At one of the other theatres a piece: ** The Loafer 
of Berlin'* — has l>een running all the month, which 
the bills call a Poue mU Gesang, which is said to 
be worth hearing. 
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The Christmas Performanoes of the 
"HesdaL*' 

Handel's miblime Oratorio was enjoyed here 
last Sunday evening, (Christmas Eve), by per- 
haps twice as many listeners as were ever before 
assembled for that pleasure in this oratorio-loving 
city. We were only sorry for the distraction oc- 
casioned by two rival performances, both so 
promising and, as it proved, so excellent Yet 
neither society lacked audience, and no hall could 
have contained their combined numbers. 

It was our own lot to hear the first part of 
** The Messiah " at the Melodeon, a somewhat 
contracted old place to our present habits, but al- 
ways a good hall for sotind. Here the Mendels- 
sohn Choral Society were compelled finally 
to resort, in consequence of the Society who 
lease the Music Hall having taken it into their 
heads to revive their old Christmas custom of 
performing **Tho Messiah" themselves. Their 
audience nearly filled the Melodeon, say a thou- 
sand to twelve hundred people. Their prepara- 
tion had been very thorough, under the careful 
drilling of their chorus-master, Mr. Wetherbee, 
and their conductor, Herr Eckhardt ; and they 
had the memory of last winter's great success to 
animate them. The chorus consisted of about 160 
voices, quite well balanced; the orchestra, of 
thirty-two instruments, with Herr Gartner as 
leader, for one so hastily extemporized, after 
others had had the first pick among the resident 
material, was certainly much more effective than 
we had dared to hope. They played the over- 
ture remarkably well. The organ, rather a 
small one, was ably handled by Mr. W. R. Bab- 
cock. One great merit, too, in this preparation 
of ** The Messiah '* was that so little was left out ; 
—only about six numbers from the whole sixty. 
We materially regretted only the choruses : And 
he shall purify,, and that most profoundly beauti- 
ful of all perhaps : And with his stripes ^ which 
was omitted on both programmes. But (could 
we have staid in one place) it would have been a 
rare satisfaction to have heard for the first time 
so nearly all of " 7?he Messiah " performed, and 
so well, as we left it going on that evening. 



In their principal tenor and bass solos the 
Choral Society could not be surpassed. Mr. Ar- 
thurson delivered the opening recitative : Com- 
fort 1/e, with such chaste elejjanrc of style, such 
feeling and expression, and such sweetness and 
purity of tone withal, that we were not prepared 
for the announcement that a severe cold disconr- 
ajred him from attempting the air : Everff valley. 
It was a greater loss (to us) not to hear his: Thy 
rebuke, and Behold and see ; for it is in such reci- 
tatives and songs of deep tenderness and pathos, 
that Mr. Arthurson is a model to all our other 
oratorio singers. Mr. Wetherbee has not the 
most ponderous kind of bass, but its elastic, musi- 
cal quality told well in his highly artistic render- 
ing of Tlius saith the Lord . . . and I will shake, 
J*c., and in the fine minor air: But who may 
ahidey with its rapid and vehement episode : For 
he is like a refiner's fire. Art served well for 
strength here ; there was at least strength in the 
conception. Neither in these, nor in the recita- 
tive and air about the people walking in darkness, 
did he miss any point of expression ; and how 
unspeakably beautiful are those pieces truly 
sungl 

Mrs. Meston sang: thou that tellest in a dear 
and telling contralto voice, correctly, but in rather 
a spiritless manner, with eyes too closely fastened 
to her notes. Miss Botha mly, in the angel 
annunciation : TTiere were shepherds, more than 
confirmed all our past impressions of the music of 
her voice and of her talent and true feelins for a 
singer. Those celestial tones have seldom found 
a fitter medium than such a voice, so pure, so 
clear, so sweet, so full, so penetrating. And there 
was real fervor in them. Rejoice greatly, rather 
overtaxed her power of sustained florid execution ; 
but with study and experience we should judge 
that here was every promise of an admirable 
singer of the best kind of music. It needs not to 
be said that Mrs. Wentworth sang: Come unto 
him well. To her too was entrusted : 1 know that 
my Redeemer. 

The choruses : And the glory of the Lord ; For 
unto us a child is horn, and all that we heard, 
were sung with admirable spirit, unity and effect. 
Every voice appeared to tell, — a rare thing in 
the soprano quarter of our Boston choruses, — ^the 
themes were taken up with promptness and pre- 
cision ; and there was light and shade and good 
avoidance of the heavy oi^n tone. It was not 
pleasant to turn one's back upon such a perform- 
ance. 

Passing over to the Boston Music Hall, there 
was a sight indeed to behold ; not far from 
three thousand people, apparently, occupying 
every seat and standing place; and the great 
choruses, from singers filling up the entire plat- 
form, three or four hundred of them, the fullest 
representation we have yet seen of the old Han- 
del AND Hatdn Society, ringing through that 
superb hall 1 

In weight and volume of the choral masses, in 
picked material and trained accuracy of orchestra, 
in the rare conductorship of Carl Zerrahn, 
and in the inspiration of such a place and such an 
audience, the Handel and Hatdn Society 
had the advantage. But numbers apart, accept- 
ing only the ear's report, their choruses were not 
so nicely balanced as the other; their tenors 
scarce a match for their most noble, round, sono- 
rous mass of bass, and their soprani still somewhat 



subject to the old infirmity of leaving the attach 
of the fugue subjects to be made by a small and 
shrill advance guard, the others settling into the 
column one by one. We are told that some ol 
the earlier choruses betrayed lack of recent re- 
hearsal (we think they had but one) ; but those 
we heard were certainly, with brief exceptions 
given with a precision, power and spirit worthy 
of all praise. Behold the Lamb; All we likt 
sheep; the high, crystal ringing semi-chorus 
Lift up your heads, ye gates; the * Hallelujah, 
especially ; and in the main the colossal double 
finale : Worthy the Lamb, and the Amen, seemerl 
to have a most refreshing and inspiring influence 
on the vast assembly. Among the points thai 
might have been improved was the solemn Adagic 
passage : And the Lord hcUh laid on him the ini- 
quity of us all; there was no pianissimo and 
crescendo before the last chord ; but it was all 
one level forte. 

Added to the advantages of the H. & H. per- 
formance was the re-appearance of Miss Anna 
Stone, whose journey from her post in New 
York at such a time was most warmly appreciated. 
She was hailed with unbounded applause, which 
meant the revival of many a glorious memory 
relieved upon a ground of sense of recent loss. 
We were sorry not to hear her in the angel an- 
nunciation, which is peculiarly one of her parts. 
In How beautifulf and in I know that my Re- 
deemer, she never sang with more effect, more 
chaste finish, more dignity and largeness of man- 
ner. Whatever she is not, in the requirements 
of a great artist, she contributes a most rare and 
positive value to our oratorios. 

Mr. Millard's tenor, too, is to be counted a 
decided acquisition. His voice proved fully equal to 
the place, although we had not there its sweetest 
and most natural quality. Too late for his Comfort 
yCf we were agreeably disappointed in the largeness 
of style, the expression and good taste with which 
he delivered the pathetic recitative : Thy rebuke, 
&c. Thou shalt break them, too, was mastered 
with more energy and dramatic force than we 
had given him credit fen*, after his lighter efforts 
in a small room. We are sure that when Mr. Mil- 
lard shall have got a little more re-acclimated in 
Handelian oratorio, after years of schooling in 
the land and atmosphere of Verdi, he will turn 
the true fruits of that schooling to most excellent 
account here in the music best loved in his old 
home. 

Mr. Aiken's : Why do the nations rage, and 
The trumpet shall sound, were highly successful 
efforts. In. the latter the trumpet obligato, played 
by Herr Heinicke, demands especial notice, as 
being the most smooth and masterly performance 
we have yet heard of that very difficult accom- 
paniment. Some of the most important female 
solos were entrusted to pupils of the H. and H. 
Solo School, and of course were hardly heard to 
due advantage, especially so great a song as : He 
was despised; although neither this (by Mrs. 
Wood), nor the airs by Miss Puffer : Come 
unto him, and Thou didst not leave, were without 
merit The same might be said of Rejoice greatly 
(Miss Hesseltine), which, though a painfully 
unripe performance, yet gave promise. Miss 
Twichell we did not hear. 

On the whole, the chief sin of the Handel and 
Haydn performance was the sin of omission, 
songs and choruses being thinned out to the 
amount of about one-third of the whole oratorio. 
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The crowded audience would eagerly have heard 
nore. 

The next evening again found suflbcating 
jrowds packed in the Tremont Templei listening 
copious Belections from the ** Messiah/* besides 
leveral choruses, ducts and songs from " Jepthah," 
ind " St. Paul/' performed by the Musical Ed- 
JCATION Society, with Herr Kreissmann as 
conductor. We only heard a portion of the first 
>art, and to that portion cannot trust ourselves to 
lo much justice, so far had the fatigue of previous 
jxcitement, together with the heat and close air 
)f the room dulled our sensibility to music which 
Ne love 80 well, and which was certainly in the 
nain well performed. Indeed the choruses were 
lung with remarkable precision and distinctness, 
jy a body of some 150 voices, all telling, if not 
' all told." There was rather a wearisome pro- 
portion of solos to chorus, considering the absence 
)f all orchestral relief, the only accompaniment 
>eing the organ, played by Mr. Muller, who, 
ibly and correctly as he plays, seemed to avail 
limself of but a small portion of the resources of 
hat noble instrument, (not having sufficiently 
iccustomed himself perhaps to its peculiarities). 
M[r. Arthurson, in spite of a cold, sang : Com- 
fort ye, and Every valley, finely. Miss Lucy A- 
DoANE, the pupil of Mr. Kreissmann, who has 
nany of the elements of a fine singer, sang : / 
:now that my Redeemer, in an elaborately expres- 
live manner, even to the shading of certain notes 
ill they were lost entirely ; the efibrt was also 
narred by faulty pronunciation. 

The pieces from the ^* Messiah " consumed 
>ver an hour and a half, and we could wait no 
on<ver for what we much wished to hear so side 
)y side with Handel, the selections from Mex- 
>elssohn'8 " St. Paul /* which oratorio, by the 
vay, it would be a commendable act on the part 
)f this Society to produce entire. It is far more 
)racticable than ^* Elijah," and short enough to 
leed no cutting, while in Germany it is the 
nore esteemed of the two works. 

The New Organ at St. Paul's. — The 
' opening " on Saturday evening was a peculiarly 
)leasant occasion of quiet musical enjoyment 
The church, beautiful in itself, and wearing its 
resh Christmas evergreens, favored the mood of 
:alm musical receptivity *, the exterior of the or- 
;an, of light and graceful architecture, with a 
^ery liberal display of gilded pipes upon a while 
^ound, was remarkable for its elegance ; and the 
ichness and sweetness of its many-voiced stops, 
he beauty of ltd swell, and perfectness of its 
aechaqism, confirmed the reputation of the 
dessrs. Hook, the builders. It was to the credit, 
lowever, of the organ, as well as of Mr. Will- 
;ox, the organist, that our thoughts were mostly 
.bsorbed in the music they discoursed. This was 
.(Iter the following 

Programme.— Part I. 

. Extempore Introduction, followed by the ^Kyrie, * 

from Haydn's 1st Mass. 
. Chant: ' Venite, exultemu!«. 

. Chorus: ' And with his stripes/ Handel. 

. Hymn: * Another six day*' work Is done.* 

. Song: * With verdure chid,' (Mre. Long) Haydn. 

. .Pastoral Symphony from the * MeMtali,' Handel. 

. Anthem : JubilateDeOt Novelio. 

Part II. 

. Overture to * Samson/ .Handel 

. Sdo and Quartet : * PmiM to thee,* Uerold. 

Mrs. Long and Quartet. 

. Prelude and Fugue in £ minor, Bach. 

^ — ■ — 



4. Song : ' Ave Maria,* ( Mrs. Long) Chenibini. 

6. Quartet: RenedictuH, ..Novelio. 

6. a. Song without Words, ....Mendelssohn. 

b. ' La«cia ch'io piflng<>,* Handel. 

7. Hallelujah Chorus from the * Messiah,* Handel. 

The pieces by Mrs. Long were sung with true 
taste and feeling ; the Chant, Hymn, Quartet and 
Anthem were given by a well-balanced Quartet 
Choir ; all the rest was played upon the organ by 
Mr. WiLLCOX, whose extempore introduction 
was quite tasteful and displayed a pleasing variety 
of stops. His selections were of the best, and 
some of them we enjoyed too well to talk about 
them, espe<Mally Handel's : And with Au stripes, 
and the Fugue of Bach. 

Orchestral Union. 

Another drenching, stormy Wednesday after- 
noon — unlucky day that! — and a few hundred 
people were dimly scattered along the floor and 
galleries of the great Music Hall. These came 
devotedly, and devotedly listened to an exquisite 
performance of Beethoven's exquisite fourth Sym- 
phony (in B flat.) Verily Zerrahn has inher- 
ited the mantle of Bkugmanx, and the new or- 
chestra is more and more owned to be the equal in 
quality, as it is in size, of the Grrmania. Tn 
some of its elements, as the trumpets, and the 
brass generallv, it is better than its predecessor 
and model. We have rarely from any orchestra 
received such unalloyed enjoyment of a Beet- 
hoven symphony. It sounded not at all mechani- 
ical, but the spirit of the warm music, as if vibra- 
ting from its own life, came over you and glowed 
through you. 

Beethoven wrote grander symphonies, but none 
more beautiful, more tender, delicate and passion- 
fraught than this. It is warm music ; a whole 
rhythmic history of deep, consuming love, with 
its hopes and its despairs, its fltful moods, its infin- 
ite longings, Platonic meditations, reveries, ex- 
quisite caprices, depths '* most musical, mo^t me- 
lancholy," and heights of rapture unoontainable 
and heaven-storming. In sentiment, spirit, age, 
(speaking as of the heart's lifetime) it seems to 
class with the song Adelaida, and such Sonatas as 
the Pathetique, the Mondschein, and that entitled 
Les Adieux, V Absence et le Retour. But this is 
the same prompting carried out on a complete 
scale ; this is the whole dramatic poem, of which 
those are simply songs and sketches. Talk of 
learned, abstract, metaphysical German music I 
of Symphonies as forms remote from common 
sympathies ! as cold affairs compared with the im- 
passioned Italian operas that we hear ! Either one 
only fancies that he listens to this symphony, hear- 
ing as one who hears not, deaf to sounds palpably 
before him, or he must recognize in it a warmth 
of feeling, a depth and energy of passion, an out- 
gushing from sweet secret springs of melody, a 
wealth of musical ideas, colorings and effects, and 
a progressive interest as of an ever deepening 
plot, which makes the said operas seem cold and 
empty in comparison. 

After the usual variety of waltzes, arrange- 
ments, &c., the concert closet! with the finale and 
march from Tannhduser, a piece of no great ori- 
ginality of thought, but of a rich and festal pomp 
of harmony, and a masterly breadth and fulness 
of instrumentation, which exhibited the fine musi- 
cal ensemble of this orchestra, and especially the 
excellence of its brass instrnmenta to great ad- 
vantage. 



Mors Christmas Music. At the Catholic Ca- 
thedral in Franklin St., on Christmas day, Beet- 
hoven's first Mass, in C, was performed, (we pre- 
sume without orchestra), under the direction of 
Mr. Werner, the organist of the church. Also 
some music by Chekudini, and for an offertory 
piece, an Otalutaritj composed and sung by Mr. S. 
H. Millard, it is said, with great acceptance. 
Why did not some little bird whisper to us that 
these good things were to be ? 



Concerts at hand. — The excitement of our 
Christmas Oratorios is succeeded by a lull ; no 
concert this Saturday night, no oratorio tomorrow. 
For Tuesday evening the Quintette Club offer a 
fine programme ; the Orchestral Union, Wed- 
nesday alternoon, will of course be good \ and on 
Saturday of next week the Musical Fund Soci- 
ETT, with its superb orchestra, and with choial 
aid from the Handel and Haydn, will appeal both 
to the love of great classical symphony and over- 
ture (Haydn, and Beethoven's Coriolanus), and 
to such interest as certainly should be felt in na- 
tive efforts in the higher walks of composition ; 
we allude to Mr. C. C. Perkins's Cantata, which 
has the landing of our Pilgrim Fathers for its 
subject. If our musical friends do not rally to the 
support of the Fund concerts, they will fling away 
such an opportunity for the establishment of the 
right kind oC orchestra, as may not offer for some 
years again. Musicians cannot play us the glori- 
ous symphonies out of their own pockets ! 



Opera in New Tork. 

Ou Friduy cveiihig, at the Academy of Music, Mr. 
Manager Hackett took liu benefit, in the forty-fifth 
and last performance of Guisi and Mario iu New York 
The piece was La Favoriku On Thursday, Don Pas- 
quaU was given, with Grisi, Mario, Budiali and Susiuil 
Lucia, Lucrtzia, &c., preceded; vaiu have proved the 
hopes of new pieces, or of great ones, like the ffuguenolt, 
or Dtm GiovannL Stndi-amide was the only positive 
addition to the old hacktiiod repertoire. All those splen- 
dors have, it seems, failed to pay. Next week Mr. Uuck- 
ett announces three subscription nights in Philadelphia; 
after that there is talk of concerts in Washington, run- 
ning into the middle of the month; and then — will it be 
Boston's turn? The manager has once promised as 
much in his Academy announcements. 

The Mile. Nau troupe conclude their engagement at 
Niblo's this week. The other English opera (Miss Pynb, 
&c.) are drawing crowds at the Broadway theatre. The 
German opera company have announced Flotow's Stra^- 
delta. 

One of Mr. Willis's lady correspondents writes hiin in 
the JTome Journal: 

** You certainly will miss a ' golden link in the chain 
of opportunity,' if you do not come to town to hear Grisi 
and Mario in the * Favorita.' It was simply blis» to hear 
that Opera as given in the Academy of Miiiiic, the other 
evening. You have not done justice to Mario, in the 
Hvme Journal, permit me to say. He is an unapproached 
artint, and though not so irapassioned as our old favorite, 
Benedetti, his finish of vocalization, and the style iu 
which he gives his cavatiiias, are beyond everybody we 
have heard, immea$«urably. It is very evident that he is 
a careful miser of his voice, and afraid of the effects of 
this dry and irritating climHte, and no wonder I It would 
take a stouter throat than Mario's to stand it long. I'he 
critics used to pounce upon Kenedetti l>ecause his voice 
gave way, occasionally, with his more passionate outlay 
of power; von remember, for you defended him. But 
we should &e willing to take what Mario gives us and be 
content, for we nhall wait long for the like of it agMin.^* 
I am told that Grisi cannot gel over people's going to the 
Opera in bimnetM. She says she feels as if the servant- 
l^irls had come with their mistresses' tickets. The Opera 
IS such a full-dress place, m Europe." 



New Music. 

(From Oliver Ditfon, Boston.) 

1. La Sonnambula, by V. Bellini, the opera com- 
plete, with Italian and English words, and introduc- 
tory notice, by J. Wret Mould, Esq. No number 
of Mr. Ditson^s cheap and elegant series of the Italian 
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operas most in YOgac, will be more wcl(H>xned than 
this ever fresh favorite. It has in it more of tlic 
freshness of Bellini's peculiarly melodic genius, and 
seems more the product of one happy inspiration, 
than either of his other works. It is a beutiful vol- 
ume, uniform with the Norma, the Lncrezia Borgia^ 
and the Luria di Lammcrmoory its predecessors in the 
scries, and would make a nice New Year's present to 
a friend who loves this kind of music. 

2. Speaking of musical New Year's presents, wo 
would call attention to something still more precious, 
suited to amateurs and students who drink deeper at 
the Ficrian spring, which Mr. Ditson also furnishes 
in tasteful and convenient shape. We mean tlic com- 
plete Piano-Forte Sonatas of Beethoven. The 
series of the whole thirty and odd of these priceless 
treasures of artistic inspiration, now nearly or quite 
completed, will occupy two large and elegantly bound 
volumes, the first of which, with a portrait of Beet- 
hoven, is now ready, at the low price of $7,50. We 
believe Mr. Ditson's, owing to the restrictions of 
copyright in Europe, is the only complete edition of 
these Sonatas. 

3. The season, too, reminds us with equal pro- 
priety of the same publisher's collection of Mendel- 
ssohn's Lieder ohne WortCf complete in one volume, 
price $3. 

(?rom 0. P. Reed & Co.) 

1. Rossini : Ltt Soirees Muticalet^ No. 5. Z'/n- 
vito (The Invitation.) Italian and English 
words, translated by C. J. Sprague. 

A highly original and fascinating bolero melody, 
in a minor key, with rich and florid accompani- 
ment. See anecdote about these Soirfet on a pre- 
ceding page. 

2. Verdi : Selections from II Trovatore. Italian 
and English (by C. J. Sprague); No. 1. Stride 
la vampa (Roaring the fire burns). 

This is quite a pretty and efifective Gypsey song, 
for mezzo soprano voice. The pieces in the se- 
ries are selected and transposed by our accom- 
plished Italian teacher and composer, Sig. A Ben- 
DBLARi. These first tastes of the opera which has 
made the last furore in Italy will be eagerly 
sought by our lovers of the Verdi school. 

(Published by Nathan Richardson.) 

1. Chopin: op. 34. Trois Valses hriUantes^ for 
Piano. Another set of the most exquisitely graceful, 
imaginative, spiritual things that were ever written in 
waltz rhythm. The three may be had ^separately. 
We would especially recommend No. 2, in A minor, 
which opens with a bcautifal theme in the tenor part 

2. Handel. Air varii for Piano. The theme will 
be recognized as a sterling Andante, that has become 
familiar in various forms. The vaiiations are full of 
invention and of interest to the end. It will be good 
to leave polkas and modem fantasias and come back 
to Handel. 

3. Mendelssohn. Six German Songt : (No. 4. 
"The Favorite Spot'* (Lieblingt platzchin). 

Another of the smaller, way-side flowers of 
Mendelssohn's song-writing talent. The melody 
is simply, sweet and naive, as becomes the quiant 
and pretty little poem from Des Knaben Wunder- 
horn. 
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A CARD. Meurs. GARTNER and JUNONICKEL are 
ready to receive appUcationa to furoinb music (duoa, trioa, 
&c. for violin and piano) for private parties. Not 18 

Milt. <0flliritIU Vt tmniit 

lias the honor to announce that she will, at the beginning of 
the year, open Two Nivf Clabsss for the 

INSTRUCTION OF YOUNQ LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE: 

One Clau for BEOurKSEs, and another for Apvaxckd Pupils. 
The Classes to open on Monday, Jan. 8, and Tuesday, Jan. 0. 

07* Terms fifteen dollars for twenty-foor lessons. 

For classes or private lessons apply at 66 Hancock street, 
Mile. Oabrielle De Lamotte's residence. Dec 80 2t 



CONCERTS. 



CHAMBER CONCEETS. 

Respectfully announce to their sub'rrihers and the public of 

Boston that their 

FOURTH CONCERT 

Of the .^eries will take place 

On Tuesday Evening, Jan'y 2d, 

AT Messrs. CHICKERING'S ROOBIS, 

On which occasion they will be as>isted by 
Messrs. ABTHUBSON and C. C. PERKINS. 

Ooslow^s descriptive Qalntetfe in C mlDor,— Mendclwiohn's 
Quartette in D,— BeothoTen^s Piano Tri« in D,— nnd two char- 
acrerlstie piectfs for Piano and Violin by Mr. Perkins.— Mr. 
Arthnr^nn will ning Moxnrt's " Cnra inimagine," fh>m the 
Zauber/lifUj and Ilnnders " Total Eclipse." 

I7*l'ackn{te of Eight Tlckebi, $6 : Single tickets, SI each. 

IC7*The Concert will commence at 7,'i o'clock precisely. 

AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 

AT Tni 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Every Wednesday, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

And continue through the season. 

C ARIi ZBIRRAHlf Conductor* 

Single tickets, 26 cts : Packages of 6 tickets, $1 : for sale at 
the music stores and at the door. Nor 28 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Uay be addressed at Mr 0. DTTSON'S, 115 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. KICUARDSON'S, 282 Washington St. 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

BTe* 344 IVaahlngton Street, Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, # TO LET, 

HEirS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 

TUB MANUFACTURER is in possession ofnumeroux testl> 
monials from distinguished Magical Professors, who have 
used the greatly ImproTed ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Mnsic to an examination of U* superiority, is solicited. 

OKO. UB WS, 366 Washington St.y Boston. 

CONCERT HALL, 

CORNER OF EUCLID STREET AND PUBLIC SQUARE, 
Cle-reland, Ohio. 

This new and elegant hall, designed expressly for concerts 
and lectures, is now open for artists and others intending to 
gire entertainments in Cleveland. 

The hall is well lighted, handsomely ftvscoed and decorated, 
and will seat comfortably 1200 p^ri^ons. Its central location 
renders it the most desirable of any In the city. 

For terms, etc., apply to IIOLBROOK & LONG, 

Piano-Forte Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

T0US6 LiDIES' VOGAL MUSIG SCHOOL 

Booms in connection with Mr. B. A. Bcaman's Young Ladles* 
School, No. 28 Temple Place. 

B. R. BliAlVCHARD* Teacher. 

Also, Teacher of Music in Mr. Adams*s Young Ladies* School, 

Central Place. 

RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed fbr all who wish to acquire the abili- 
ty to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapted to 
the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to receive in- 
struction, from the best masters, in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Style, &e. Commencing with riasT peixciples and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by regular and sneceasive steps, the students 
will acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the ilb- 
MtNTS of Vocal Music as will enable them to read even the 
more dincult classical compositions with ease and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. O. J. Webb & Co , No. 8 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may be found be- 
tween the hours of 2 and 8, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard will be happy to give Instruction in 
schools and academies, if situated in the immediate vicinity. 

Having examined the plan of instruction adopted In the 
Youns Ladies' Vocal Music School,we most cheerfully say that 
it meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the success which has heretofore attended the Instruc- 
tions of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the public. 

Lowell Masox, Geo. J. Webb, F. F. Mullsb, 
Geo. F Root, B. F. Basbb. 

Sept 80 tf 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 



United States Hotel. 
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Dec 80 



NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen years in Europe with a view of adsp- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the En.-lish voice and of 
rem«>lying irealeruM of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
harth, guttural, nnsal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pro- 
pnses to give lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, in the Italian 
French, and English Langiinges. 

Many who have spent yean of severe study to attain musical 
excellence, af^er strugjrlinir to corquer .ooine iruttural, nasal, or 
other unplensiint mnnnerL«m. abandon the purstiit from the be- 
lief that they are afflirred with a nntural def«^*tlveness : when, 
with a fVactional part of the application which they bestow on 
the other bntnches of their musical education, and with much 
less physical effort (if propi'rly directed) than they have been 
accustomed to use, their voices might Im rendered comparatire- 
ly benutlful. 

To singers of eminence he would say, with a Just appreciation 
of their high attainments, that a hrMpraetieal examination of 
his system will convince the most sceptical, that h** can afford 
them surh assistance in beautifying ttie voice, as might delight 
the most fastidioua. 

" Being acquainted with the course of vocal discipline pnrsi'.ed 
by Mr. W. J. Pareerson in forming and developing the vok:e, 
I take pleasure In bearing my testimony to its excellence ; Re- 
lieving it to be fiir preferable to any other method known to me. 

GEO. J. WEBB. 

BoBTOSi, Oct. 7, 1854." 

flC^ Terms, S50 per quarter. 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF BICSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianiitt of the Itandel tt Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 

Residence, No. 3 Winter Place» Boston. 

Sept 16 8m 

WILLIAM BERQER, 
Publisher and Importer of niusiCy 

No. 82 West 4tli Street, Cinoixmati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
1)1 PORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
Qly^ Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Ani;26 

FRENCH LANGUAQE. 

Mr. DB IiAMOTTB, from Paris, begs leave to an- 
nounce that he is prepared to commence a course of Instruc- 
tion to pupils in clashes, or private lessons, during the ensuing 
winter, and will be happy to receive applioatlons at 65 Hanoocit 
street. 21 8m 

MR. 8. HARRISON MILLARD, 

Begs to Inform the musical public of Boston that he is now 
prepared to recelTo pupils in 

Italian and Bngllslk Vocal zaton. 

Classes will be formed on the principle of the Conservatoire 
i Paris. 

Particular attention paid to English Oratorio singing. 

Classes for the study of the Italian language will also be 
formed. 

Residence, 6 Tyler Street* 

Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

9 
(BASSO CANTANTE,) 

BTo. 18 TREMONT TEMPIiB, BOSTOlf. 

MR. AUQUST FRIES. 

Respectfully informs his friends and former pupils, that he 
again is prepared to receive 

ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 

to accompany them with the Tlolin in 8o:f atas. Duo covcer- 
TA9TB, Solos, &c. Applications sent to 7 ys inthrop Plafce, 
will be promptly attended to. oct 14 8m 

SONCS WITHOUT WORDS. 

MENDELSSOHN'S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, (Uedcr 
ohne Worte,) have Just been Isrued in one elegant volume, 
bound in cloth, embossed and lettered. Price 98. 

Published by Oliver Dlteon, 116 Washington St. 



Respectfully announce to the musical public of Boston and 
vicinity that they are prepared to accept engagements for 

PRIVATE MUSICAL PARTIES. 

It is the intention of the Club to give but few public concerts 
out of Boston this season ; and as many of their friends may 
feel the need of their accustomed entertainment, the Club wlU 
be happy to receive propositions for series of Parlor Concerts 
similar to those now given In Cambridge, New Bedford, Milton, 
etc. TUGS. RTAN, See'y, 19 FrankUn St. Boston. 

SIONOR CORBIjIjI begs leave to announce that he 
has commenced Morning and Afternoon Claases for the in- 
struction of Young Ladies In SOLFEGGIO, at the Rooms of the 
Messrs. Chickerixo, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

For the convenience of those attending schools, the afternoon 
classes from 4 to 6- 

Terms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

Signor Corelli has removed to No 47 Hancock Stivet, where 
henceforth he may be addressed ; or at the Tremont House, or 
at the MMsrs. Chickering's Rooms. Sept 
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NOW READY, 
THE GREAT WORE OF THE TEAS, 

MOORE'S 
COIIIPI.ETE ENCYCJLOPiEDIA 

OF 

3MCXTSIO. 

A work which has cocit the inicfatignble compiler fifteen 
years of arduous labor, aii«bteJ by souie of the most distin- 
gttUhed celebrities in the muiical world. Tbi^ itplendid work, 
so indlspenMble not only to the profefisioual nmi^Ician, but to 
•Tery amateur, le comprised in one elegant royal ootaro toI* 
unie, of 1001 pagea^ double colamna, and eontahu ^be Blogra- 
phiM of upwardfl of 

4000 MUSICIANS! 

Compriiing the moat diatinguiehed Composers and Performers 
who haTe erer lived. 

K CAinpletc Blcilonary of over 
COOO MUSICAL TERMS, 
With full definitions. A Complete History of the 

SCIENCE OF MTTSIC, 

From the earliest times to the present A full description of 

All Known Musical Instruments, 

With the dares of their inTentlon, and their Scales. Treatises 
on UARUONY and TUOllOUGH BAS:^, Ac. ke. 

4 Book intended to cover the Ti'hole 
of mriisical Science* 



JOHN P. JEWETT 6r CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

July 29 BOSTON. 



SI6NOR AVOIJSTO BENDELARI, Profehwr of 
MuMc, from Naples, prnpoMS to tench SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coining winter, in Boston, bcth by private 
and clan lessons. The Utter will be given to Cboral Classu, 
on Tuesday and Friday eTening*, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Chickfring have kindly ofrfrfd the um of their Kooms, in order 
to afford to as many a.i pofvible the ndvanfaKex of a system of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with gfreat 
succeM in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Auoutro Rb^delari, at the 
Winthrop IIouw, or to Messrs. Chickering k Sons, to whom, 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 

&XVXREXCK8. 



Rev. Sam'l K. Lothrop, 
Arthur L. Payson, Esq. 
Sept 9 



Samuel O. Ward. Esq. 
John S. DwightjEsq. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEOS to announce that he is prepared to commence instruc- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing. Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applirations at No. 
3 Ilayward Place^n and after Oct. 1st. 
KErsaxKcis— B. £. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. S. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 28 tf. 

E. R. BLANCHARD, 

THACHCa OF THE Pl\?SO AND Sl?(Gl?iG. 

Besidence, 24 West Cedar Street. 
Ri/treneef Gio. J. Wbbb, Esq. May 20. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

965 WsMlklngton Street, Boitoa* 

Oermania Serenade Band* 

THE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 

H. E TELTOW, Agfnt, 
1114 tf 80 Fayette Street. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



W A R E R O O HI S , 



TREMONT STIIKET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. Cf 



N01¥ READY: 

Third and Cheap Edition of the 

MODERN SCHOOL FOR TOE PIANO-FORTE, 

BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 

Inasmuch as the demand for a cheaper edition of this In- 
struction Book has been so great, partiruUrly uniong Teachers, 
hfad^ of Seminaries, kc , the publiithcr ban b«^n induced to 
i((4:ue an odition containing prc<'ii>ely the same matter, but 
bound in a plainer style. Thlri MethtMl is more com pU'te and 
syneiiiatir than any other puUiitbed in this country or Europe, 
and \» now the cbeapesL It is recommendt'd by all the first 
Te^icbers, as being the very best. 

Price, in plain binding 93,00 

In the original style, full gilt S4,00 

Copii's sent by mail to any part of the United States on th« 
receipt of the above prices. 

rU BUSHED AT THE 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston, by 

NATHAN RICHARDSON. 



GEORGE X WEBB & CO. 



AND MELODEONS. 



No. 3 WINTER STREET, 

BOSTON, 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 

Dec 9 8m 

A. W. FRENZEL 

Will resume his 

IXSTJBLCCTXOV OV THK PXAVO-FOKTK, 

On or before October 1st. 

Orders may be left at the music-stores of Messrs. Reed k Co. 
N. Richardson, or £ U. Wade. Aug26 

INSTRUCTION IN ITALIAN. 

MR. I.VIGI BIOKTI, Instructor in Italian at Uarrard 
UulTeraity, will gire privKte lessons in the city. 
Address at the Winthrop House. Oct 7 8m 

John Bunyan Still Lives ! 

THE GREAT AMERIOAN PICTURE. 

Tai EKTIRI A:(D inimitable AU.BQ0KT OF 

THE PILORIM^S PROORESSj 

In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraTed on 
STEEL, by Andrv^vs, containing 2S0 human figures, benides all 
the scenes through irhich Christian pvsed.on hisjoumey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should haye 
this splendid production of humac genius. 

TxsTiMOMiALi of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been receiTed by the publisher, ftom the most dis« 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JElVfiTT, Publisher. 

GEO. E. SICKELS I8 the oklt AUTHoaiEED Aoemt roR Boa- 
T05. His rooms are at the Am. S. S. Union, No. 9, Cornhill. 
where he keeps the EngraTing for Sale. Also— Plain ana 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Not. 12. 

a. ANDRf: & 00. '8 

j^fpot of fmtifiVL anb j3omtxt(€ fidiMSit, 

19 S. mXTH 8TEBET, ABOTE CBBBTXITr, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

D;!7*A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Musio 
Books imported to order, as heretofbre, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

OTTO DBESEL 

OiTes Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wi:tTHR0P House. Terms :— lUSO per quarter of 24 Isasons, 
two a week ; S80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Mr. THOMAS RYAN 

Begs leave to inform his friends and pupils that he has return- 
ed to town for the seanon, and is prepared to give instruction 
on the PIANO, FLUTE, CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also in 
THOKOCGH BASS. Appraations may be made at his resi- 
dence. No. 19 Franklin Street, or at Richardson's music 8t<>re. 
Sept 16 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain In Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Tbeo&t of Music. 

Address No. 46 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the music 
stores. Sept 16 






XAXDFACTURKD BT 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE attention of the musical public is iQTited to ISw newly 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We believ* 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential points pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to 

Hguality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 

Our prices rary from 9G0 to 8175, according to the siae and 
style of the instrument. Recom men dnt inns from Lowell 
Mason, Wn. B. Hkaduukt, Oeorce F. Root, I*. H. Soutuakd, 
Edwin BaicE, SiLAi> A. Bancuoft, and many other distin- 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 

O^The opinions of the aboTe gentlemen give ibcm a decided 
preference to alt other Melodcons. 

■bmrt masom. ) MASOBT A HAMI^TBT, 

SMMORB OAMUX. ) Cambridge St. (eor. of Charles^) BoUon. Ms, 
Oct 28 6m (Directly in front of the JaJL) 

OARL QARTNER, 

TEACHER or MUSIC, 

May be found at No. 20 Dover Street, every for«noon between 
9 and 10. Oc 14 



LESSONS ON THE VIOLONOELLO. 
HENBI JUNQNICKEL 

Will receive pupils on the Violoncello. Addx«ss at his resi- 
dence. No. 67 Warren Street. Qc 14 



VOL aUSTAV KREBS, 

MEMBER OF THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 
Begs leaTe to inform the public that he is prepared to givs 

instruction on the 

FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

07' Applications made at No. 17 Franklin Phice will receive 
prompt attention. q^ 14 



MANXTEL FEN0LL08A, 
PROI KSSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Obat's Block, corner of Washhigtoo 

and Summer Streets. 

Referencts. 

Messrs. Cmcxmifo, J. P. Jewxtt, Gso. Pdrchabd, Boston 
Messrs. Gxoaas Psabodt, S. H. SiLsssc, Salem. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher bmncbes 
of Piano playing. Mr U. may be addreased at the music 
stores of Nathan Ricbakcson, 2K Washington St. or O. P. 
RssD k Co. 17 Tremont Row. ». w w. jt. 

RsrtRKHCis:— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Yemon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 Soutli St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Veb. 18. 



OARL ZERRAHN, 
Conduetor of the Hstndel Sc Haydia Soelcty, 

Condaetor of the OroheBtral Union, and 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at his OFFICE in £. H. Wade's muric stot*. 
or at his residence, U. S. Hotel. Dec 23 6t 



PBINCE & CO;S MELODEONS, 

OF every vaiiety. from S45 to »150, suitable for the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small church. Believing 
them to be better in tone, mon durable, and better finished 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the agenoy, 
and keep for sale only those manufactured by Prince k Co. 



Sept. 2 



G. P. REED & Co. 

13 Tremont St., opposiu the Museum, 
Sole Agenu for Princ* ff Co.U MelvtUims. 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

OP THE FIANO-FORTEi 

Residence, 84 PInckney Street* 

Sept 16 tf 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER OP THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Application can be made at Reed^s Musio-Stors, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 

OrganisEt anb @^eac]^ec of fifiiuitit, 

MUSIC ROOM UNDER CHURCH OF THE ADTSNT. 

Terms «80.~Addres8 care of Nathan Bichardson, '282 Waah- 
ingtoij S . Sept 9 tf 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence Ne* 66 HLtteelsusd Street* 




jEb toarb 31. Saltt, 3lttttr-grt<j, jHuju anil 3ob grintftifl-^fllu, No. 21 gtbool Zt, 
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Tniul*t*d for thli Jountl. 

The Violin Quartet 

(CoDllDiMd tnm |H( ntk.) 
It remains lo aay a Tew words about the techoi- 
cal difficulties of this kind of composition. All 
Quartets — of course I mean all good ones— con- 
tain parts which are written in the melodic, and 
porta which are written in the fugaed style. The 
best are those in which the game motiva serve for 
the melody aad for the contrapuntal development ; 
the best, I say, and also the most difficult to 
make. The reason is the following. lotbefugued 
portions of these strictly thematic compositions 
mery note has a doable aignificaDce : it fills out 



an interval of the chord, and it contribute to (he 
outlining of the figures and the imitations; with 
this diReronce, however, that the composer, in- 
stead of moving in themes selected according to 
the conveniences of the fugue style, is obliged to 
subject the song, which forma the melodic part of 
the work, to the lame learned analj-sis ; — an alto- 
gether harder things to do. Thia interior struc- 
ture of the Quartet reals upon musical analo- 
gies, which one must rocogniicand nicely settle. 

The composer of a Quartet has nothing to do 
with any action involved in it, or with any under- 
stood narrative, or with any emotion proiluced by 
outward springs, or with any picturesque image. 
He must avoid wishing to act, (o discourse, to nar- 
rate, to depict scnt^ble objects; iiince all this 
would only lead him into mivking a substitute for 
an Opera, for a dramatic Overture or Symphony 
with programme, — in short a tone-product suborn 
dilate to the other brani.Les of the art. 

The composerof a Quartet has anglyand sole- 
ly lo yield to any self-prompted mood of feeling, 
any free play o( fancy, which, abandoned purely 
to itself and dreams, transports itself into a state 
independent of outward things. The Qusnet 
must express a tendency, a more or less characlei^ 
istic inclination to a certain feeling, rather than 
the actual and podtive exercise of just that feeling. 

Suppose we set out from a melancholy, sad, 
dejected mood, or from its very oppodie. You 
bear the theme, the moliot, which presents itself 
at Gist nmply and alone, that is to say, as melody. 
The implied feeling feels about itself, it traverses 
the psycholo^cil circle in ^e limit* within which 
it baa arisen ; upon its way it meets with other 
themes, which become leading or secondary 
thoughts, according to the degree of sympathy 
you recognize in them with the fundamental idea, 
and sometimes, too, according to the weight of 
thdr variety, which places them in contrast with 
the other. After these different aspects, modifi- 
catioDs, shades, commentaries, episodes or contra- 
dictions of the psychological ground-thought have 
passed one by one before the mind, it puis (hem 
together and compares them. Thence springs 
the necessity for calling in the aid of the contra- 
puntal style. The muucal unity ceases to be 
urn pie ; the four voices individualize themselves; 
they begin as it were a conversation together. 
Now you hear them expressing themselves in the 
same strain, each adducing its own special grounds 
for the support of the general feeling ; and now they 
dispute with one another, two against two, three 



agalns( one, oreach against all the others. There 
is no music which more resembles a conversation 
than the true Quartet ; but to lend it such resem- 
blance one must necessarily select ideas which 
seem to flow out of one another; the subject ol 
the conversation must be perfectly intelligible (c 
(he soul ; and in spite of iba most decided differ- 
ences of opinion, (he auditor must recognize that 
they are all talking of the same thing; (he com- 
bination and analysis of the musical thoughtt 
mi it expound the truthfulness of the feeling with 
just as much logical sequence, clearness and pre' 
cision, as the rational dialectics of the mind. 

We have alreaily spoken in our mtnxluctioD* 
of the astonialiing analogy, whereby the contra- 
puntal style within the sphere of Feeling seems tc 
reproduce the logical forms of Thought ; and we 
have at the same time found that the more a mu- 
sical work bears in itself the character of a sim- 
ply or contradictorily stated, supported, contested 
and finally proved thesis, the more the sense ol 
the work eludes verbal definition. This remark 
especially concerns the Quartet More than any 
kind of music this seems lo make ils appeal to the 
intellect, and for (his resion there is none which 
require* a mora considerate selection of themes, a 



ness of style, and so much melodic and harmonic in- 
vention ,(a compensate for its want of material effect 
on the one hand, and on the other of that strong 
and energetic expression to which it can and 
should in reason make no claim. Let me make 
myself undqistood. By all means you will find 
in the Quartets (Mozart's) dedicated IoHaydh 
some energetic, exciting and exceedingly impas- 
sioned passages; but these form neither (he main 
themes nor the general character In one of them; 
they pass quickly by, like those happy ebullitions 
which some^mes overtake us involuntarily in (ha 
midst of the most tranquil mood, or like those 
momentary and cutting moral pangs, which some- 
times gnaw at our hearts, without our being able 
to explain them. These strange flashes of a pas- 
Mon not TTiolivid (not founded in the themes) may 
run through the Quartet, because they shine in 
just that psychological sphere, which we have in- 
dicated as its fundamental peculiarity. 

Such )* in brief substantially the theory of what 
is called the tuorled-up Quartet, as distinguished 
from all other four-voiced instrumental compoei- 

• Sw " A Bevlaw of the fliUory <rf Hosio before Mo- 
nrt," by the same author, translated hi VoL V. Noe. 8 
tt ttq. ef this Journal. 
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tions ; a kind of which Haydn had the honor to 
be the founder, and which Mozart has brou^rht 
to the highest degree of conceivable or possible 
perfection ; a kind which, through its conditions 
and attributes, as generally recognized, is the 
touchstone of a composer's skill, the favorite music 
of the connoisseur, but on the contrary the bug- 
bear and the terror of musical and unmusical 
ladies. Wo have not drawn this theory out of our 
own brain ; hke all theory in Art, which has any 
truth in it, our's flows immediately from practice ; 
it has been deduced and extracted, piece for piece 
and word for word, out of those models of the 
kind before alluded to, the Quartets of Mozart, 
the most perfect that exist. We have done noth- 
ing but point out the way of speculation, and 
have sought by a systematic tic to bring together 
rules, which would not have been invented, if the 
example had not already been before us. 

[To be continued.] 



The Voice. 

[We are permitted to publish the following extract 
from Mr. J. Q. Wetherbeb's remarks to the students 
of the Theological School at Andover, introductory to a 
practical course of instruction in vocalization.] 

The power possessed by the human voice of 
expressing various states of the mind with truth 
and accuracy, can never be over-estimated ; for in 
in its varied and delicate intonations, it can con- 
vey all the noble emotions which human beings 
can experience. 

The Tlieories at present existing relate exclu- 
sively to the most external forms of the Art, and 
are therefore lefl behind when we consider the 
vocal effects constantly occurring in practice. 
Indeed, to present a theory, or system, worthy 
of the name, would be to analyze human affec- 
tions and passions, as to their most minute changes. 
A true theory would be one, which, founded in 
nature and the development of all the affections 
and passions that constitute the soul of man, 
should give these their true coloring and expres- 
sion. It is not however proposed to pursue the 
subject with reference to any such theory, but 
simply to notice some of the characteristics of the 
[lifi'erent classes of voice ; as, the Soprano, Con- 
tralto, Tenor and Bass. 

It is a well established fact that the expression 
peculiar to these different voices, does not arise 
!0 much from their difference of pitch, or com- 
pass, as from the different quality of tone pe- 
culiar to each voice. Jenny Lind has a sopra- 
no voice, and cannot probably sing more than 
three or four notes higher than Aldoni, who 
possesses a Contralto ; yet no one can fail to dis- 
:;ern a striking difference in the quality of the 
two voices. If I might be allowed, for the pur- 
pose of illustration, to define the difference in 
expression between the soprano and contralto 
voices, as exhibited by these ladies (and more 
perfect examples of each could not easily be 
found), I should say that the Soprano was the 
troice of Sentiment, and the Contralto that of 
Passion. Jenny Lind's tones are clear, bright, 
ind ringing, with a perfect sostenuto ; while Al- 
BONi's are pure, rich, and liquid, and in running 
ilivisions furnish an apt illustration of Milton's 
lescription of the effect produced by " soft Lyd- 
an airs ; " for certainly they do most completely 
;harm the senses 

" In notes with mnny a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning 
The melting voice through mazes running.*' 



The expression of Alboni's voice, however, may 
be said rather to belong to the earth than Heaven, 
for it appeals more to the senses and passions, than 
to the higher affections. A similar distinction is 
also apparent between the quality of Tenor and 
Bass voices. The Tenor, being lighter, more 
ductile and more brilliant than the Bass, is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the expression of tender sen- 
timents. Consequently in operas we almost in- 
variably find the lover's part entrusted to a 
Tenor. The volume of the Bass voice, on the 
contrary, being larger and less pliable, gives it a 
peculiar fitness in the expression of anger, re- 
venge, and the more masculine and energetic 
emotions. 

The characteristics of all these voices, however, 
are susceptible of a good deal of modification ; for 
we not unfrequently find the liquid sweetness of 
the Contralto in the Soprano; and, vice versd, 
much of the bell-like ring and brilliancy of the 
Soprano in the Contralto. So also there are 
Basses capable of soft and even tender expression, 
and Tenors of great energy and force. The 
Mezzo Soprano holds a medium range between 
the Soprano and Contralto, and the Baritone a 
similar' position between the Tenor and Bass ; 
consequently, the quality of the Mezzo Soprano, 
and the Baritone, is of a mixed character. 

This classification does not arise simply from 
the fact of a difference as to compass or pitch, 
but as I before observed, from their difference of 
quality, and consequently different power of ex- 
pression. Bra ham may sing a tone as deep in 
pitch as Lablaciie; yet his voice is a pure 
Tenor, because it has the quality of tone peculiar 
to the Tenor. 

This difference of quality in the different 
voices may be illustrated by a comparison with 
the various orchestral instruments. The violin, 
the viola, the violoncello, and even the contra- 
basso or double-bass, may all sound the same 
given note as to pitch, but on hearing it played 
successively by«each instrument, there would be 
no difficulty in distinguishing the tones of the 
various instruments. This difference of quality 
is still more apparent in the wind instruments. 
The flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, trumpet, 
trombone, and ophicleide, may all sound the 
same actual note ; but who could fail, on hearing 
them in succession, to distinguish one from the 
other ? As a farther illustration of this idea, it 
would be easy to instance voices corresponding 
in quality with all these difl!*erent instruments. 
It is common to speak of a fiute-like quality of 
voice — a voice with the reedy sweetness of the 
clarinet, or the plaintiveness of the oboe. They 
are also frequently compared to the tones of the 
trumpet ; and there are many voices which may 
with great propriety be compared to the rich and 
powerful tones of the French horn and trombone. 
The gigantic ophicleide, even, has its representa- 
tives amongst the candidates for fame in the vo- 
cAl art. 

It is owing to these peculiar characteristics of 
the different voices, that one appeals more power- 
fully to the feelings than another, and that voices 
which have a peculiar charm for one class of 
listeners, fail entirely to interest another. The 
tones of the Contralto, or lowest female voice, for 
example, are regarded by some as the very per- 
fection of pathos, whilst by others they are con- 
sidered as either too masculine in character for a 
lady, or as altogether coarse and inexpressive. 



There is a very large class who esteem the Tenor 
as the most expressive and beautiful of the male 
voices, while by another class it is regarded as 
altogether too effeminate and unmanly. There 
is an ambition which is too common (esi>ecially 
with lady vocalists) to extend the voice upwards. 
The Prima Donna's part in the gi*eater number 
of operas is composed for a high Soprano ; and 
as all ladies wish to be Prima Donnas, they resort 
to the unnatural forcing of the upper tones, for- 
getting that what they thus gain in compass, they 
lose in sweetness and true expression. Many 
beautiful voices have thus been sacrificed to an 
ill-directed ambition. Amongst the gentlemen 
Basses, on the other hand, the effort is to advance 
in the contrary direction and produce tones as 
low and deep as possible. I am not aware, how- 
ever, that this effort to progress downtcards is 
attended with any injurious effect upon the 
natural register of the voice, unless carried to 
excess, when, as in all cases of extremes, it be- 
comes dangerous. 

The ambition for the profound in singing is 
sometimes carried to a ludicrous extent, and a 
number of amusing anecdotes are told of the rival 
possessors of low notes. There was a Bass singer 
in Liverpool, a great favorte at the numerous 
choral meetings in Lancashire and elsewhere, who 
possessed a voice of such singular power and 
depth as to excite general astonishment, and 
make him the subject of the envy and glory of 
the numerous Basses who met on these occasions. 
Fame brought to the knowledge of this champion 
English Bass, a singer residing in Dublin, 
named O'Reilly, whose voice it was stated was as 
much superior to Meredith's in volume and depth 
as Meredith's was to the ordinary range of Bass 
tones. At first he slighted the assertion, thinking 
it too absurd to deserve notice ; but the report 
having gained ground through various confirma- 
tions, and feeling that the laurels on his brow 
were beginning to fade, he determined to seize 
the first opportunity of going to Dublin for the 
purpose of satisfying himself in regard to the 
fact ; or rather of putting himself in a position to 
contradict it ; for he fully expected this would be 
the result of his journey. At length he was en- 
abled to put his long-cherished project into exe- 
cution and accordingly took passage in one of the 
sailing vessels to Dublin. On arriving he pro- 
ceeded without delay, and with more hope than 
fear, to O'Reilly's, knocked at she door, which, 
as it happened, was opened by O'Reilly himself. 
Meredith instinctively perceiving that the object 
of his search stood before him, cleared his voice 
andntsked in his deepest and most powerful tones, 
lengthened out musically, if his name was Patrick 
O'Reilly ? Amused by the humor of this novel 
mode of address, O'Reilly returned it with in- 
terest, for to the utter amazement and discomfiture 
of poor Meredith, his reply was commenced on 
the tone in which he had been interrogated, and 
carried down with firmness and power two whole 
tones lower. Whether it was that he had attained 
the object of his journey, or that the shock occa- 
sioned by this display of Irish vocalization was too 
much for the crest-fallen Meredith, we are not in- 
formed ; it is however certain that he retreated 
without uttering another word, leaving the aston- 
ished Irish Basso profondo to guess at the cause of 
his visit and of this laconic musical conference. 

The Baritone, or high Bass, is the medium voice 
between the Bass and Tenor, and corresponds with 
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the Mezzo Soprano, which bears a similar relation 
to the Contralto and Soprano. The Baritone is 
capable of more exprosaion than the Bass, from the 
fact that it combines the firmness and power of 
the Bass and the lightness and flexibility of the 
Tenor. The characteristic expression of the Bass 
is dignity, while that of the Tenor is sentiment ; 
and as the Baritone has some of the characteristics 
of both, with an increased degree of energy or 
intensity, we may with propriety style the Bari- 
tone the energetic or manly voice. 

As a general rule, the Tenor and Soprano may 
be regarded as the most popular of all the voices. 
We have a striking proof of this in the fact that 
the greatest number of celebrated vocalists in 
past and present times have possessed these voices. 
Such singers as Madame Mara, who had a 
Mezzo Soprano and Madlle. Alboni, (Con- 
tralto,) may rise to a high degree of popularity, 
and there are many persons who prefer to listen to 
the deep, rich and pathetic tones of such voices, 
rather than to those of the pure Soprano ; but 
where there is one Contralto singer who rises to 
that high position, or one person with this prefer- 
ence, there are ten Sopranos with the same emi- 
nence, and ten persons to whom they alford in- 
finitely greater gratification. The chief cause of 
this general preference arises, in a great degree, 
undoubtedly, from the fact of the brilliancy and 
purity of tone, posessed in such an eminent degree 
by the Soprano and Tenor voices, and conse- 
quently their greater power in exciting and sway- 
ing the passions. 

A French writer observes, that : " Voices, like 
vineyards, are in general, distributed in districts. 
Picardy furnishes finer Basses and in greater 
numbers than any other Province, and almost all 
the fine Basses (which have shone at the French 
opera and other establishments) were from that 
Province. Tenors are to be met with in greater 
numbers in Languedoc, and especially in Tou- 
louse and its environs, than in any other part of 
France. The Tenors of that country are of sin- 
gular beauty, and the chance of preservation is 
much more favorable there than elsewhere. In 
Burgundy and Franche Comc5 the female voices 
have more extent and a purer quality than in all 
the other Provinces." 

The same fact has been remarked of Italian 
voices. Bergamo, a small place in Italy, has been 
the birth-place of many fine tenors. Rubin i 
and DoxzELLi are two of the most celebrated. 

In England, the county of Lancashire is re- 
markable for its Basses ; I am not aware, how- 
ever, that any further distribution of voices has 
been traced in that country except that which 
arises from cultivation, in counties where choral 
music is practiced. 

It is well known that the voice is subject to de- 
rangement from a variety of causes, but especial- 
ly from the influence of our capricious and severe 
climate. Can we be surprised that an organ re- 
quiring such delicate management, and subject to 
80 many adverse influences, should frequently be 
unfit for use ? Is it not rather a subject of aston- 
ishment that a singer, for instance, like Jenny 
Lind, whose every note in public was caught by 
the ears, and sank into the hearts of enraptured 
thousands, and who therefore was constantly un- 
dergoing states of extraordinary excitement, 
should not have failed from indisposition or other 
causes (as the voice may be out of order even 
when there is no particular bodily indisposition) 
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more than once or twice during her professional 
engagement in this country 1 It is a proof that she 
must have been possessed of a great share of bod- 
ily strength, as well as mental energy. In her 
were united to a very great degree the essential 
elements of a perfect singer ; a poetical imagina- 
tion, a beautiful voice, and artistic cultivation. 
A person possessing a voice inherently beautiful 
may fail to make any impression upon an audience 
simply because he lacks cultivation, while another 
with a less perfect organ, but possessing imagina- 
tion, judgment, and the necessary cultivation may 
produce thrilling eflfects. The most refined ima- 
gination, and the most beautiful voice, are power- 
less without the aid of serious and systematic cul- 
tivation. It is only by years of patient study and 
laborious practice, that the best organized singer 
is enabled to bring out the qualities given him by 
Nature, in such a manner as to be felt in their 
fullest force by large audiences. On the other 
hand, no course of study, however well directed, 
will enable one possessed merely of a good voice, 
to succeed in interesting the general public, except 
to a very limited extent. It is owing to this rare 
union of the natural qualifications with indefati- 
gable perseverance, that, out of the thousands 
who really possess fine voices, and who attempt 
also to cultivate them, so few arrive at anything 
like distinction. The astonishment of unmusical 
persons is often excited when they hear of a singer 
devoting five or six years of his life to the study 
and practice of his Art, and sometimes a degree 
of curiosity is excited to know something of the 
process to which he so willingly and perse veringly 
subjects himself. An anecdote which has been 
handed down to us will perhaps serve to give some 
idea of the process, and the importance attached 
to it both by master and scholar : 

PoRPOBA, one of the most illustrious masters of 
Italy, conceived a friendship for a young pupil 
whom he supposed possessed of the necessary re- 
quisites, and asked him if he had courage to per- 
severe with constancy in the course of study 
which he would mark out for him, however wear- 
isome it might seem. Having gained the consent 
of the young man, the master wrote upon a single 
sheet of paper the diatonic and chromatic scales 
ascending and descending, the intervals of third, 
fourth, fifth, etc., in order to accustom him to the 
habit of taking them with freedom, together with 
trills, groups, appogiaturas, and passages of vari- 
ous kinds in vocalization. This page occupied 
them two years ; the third year came round and 
nothing was said in regard to changing the exer- 
cises, and the pupil began to complain ; but the 
master reminded him of his promise. The fourth 
year slipped away, the fifth followed with the same 
unaltered page. The sixth year found them at 
their task, but the master added to it some lessons 
in articulation, pronunciation, and lastly in decla- 
mation. At the end of this year, the pupil, who 
'still supposed himself in the elements, was much 
surprised when his master one day said to him : 
* Go, my son, you have nothing more to learn — 
you are the first singer in Italy.' This singer's 
name was Caffarelli, one of the most distin- 
gnished singers in the world. 

It may be asked, what are the specific objects 
gained, and what is the immediate efiectof this 
important practice, and how is it that so much de- 
pends upon the cultivation of what may be term- 
ed the merely mechanical pq,rt of singing. 

The first and most important effect of this 



method, is to bring out and establish the most per- 
fect Tone, both as regards quality and power, of 
which the voice is capable. The tones of an un- 
cultivated voice may be compared to precious tones, 
which, if seen before they are cut and polished, 
give but a faint idea of their intrinsic value ; but 
when the crust which envelopes them is removed 
by the skilful hand of the lapidary, their innate 
purity and brilliancy strike the eye at once. — 
When submitted to the critical ear of an experi- 
enced master, or to the candid self-criticism of the 
student, every purity and inequality of the voice 
is removed by degrecs,the weak tones are strength- 
ened, the false ones made true, and every tone by 
dint of continued practice and observation is ren- 
dered clear, brilliant, and as pleasing to the ear as 
a precious stone to the eye. 

The second use of this kind of practice, is the 
acquirement of a distinct articulation of the tones. 
I do not now speak of that indispensable qualifi- 
cation, the distinct articulation of the words in 
singing ; but of the successive and articulate ut- 
terance of several tones in a series. Amateurs 
are often astonished by a singer's execution of 
brilliant divisions and diflScult passages, and not 
finding any capacity for executing similar difficul- 
ties with their own uncultivated voices, imagine 
that this power of vocalizing is a peculiar gift. 

Such however is not the fact. Some voices are 
naturally more flexible and purer than others; 
but this distinct articulation of the tones cannot 
be attained, even by those who are the most richly 
endowed, except by earnest daily practice for a 
series of years. There is no royal road to the 
attainment of it. By continued perseverance in 
this practice, and by this only, can the power be 
acquired of executing with equableness, distinct' 
ness, facility and brilliancy all the various orna- 
ments, shakes, arpeggios, scales, major, minor and 
chromatic. 

It may be asked, why beauty of tone cannot be 
attained by exercising the voice in songs of a sus- 
tained character, and perfection of execution by 
the practice of airs containing brilliant divisions. 
The answer is this, — in the practice of exercises 
adapted to the object the mind is fixed undivided- 
ly upon equalizing, strengthening, enriching and 
polishing the tones, and executing them with per- 
fect freedom and with the purest intonation in all 
the various combinations ; while in the practice of 
songs and airs the attention is drawn from these 
essential objects to the sentiment of the words and 
phrasing of the melody ; consequently that be- 
comes primary which should stand as secondary. 
The words of a song must always be given with 
a proper regard to the sentiment; but to com- 
mence one's studies with the singing of songs be- 
fore the voice is capable of adapting itself to the 
sentiment, is very much like a builder attempting 
to construct a houe with stones or brick of a 
variety of sizes and forms, without regard to 
plan or design, instead of having first his plan and 
then his materials prepared to conform to it, and 
thus avoiding the absurd and grotesque result 
which would otherwise follow. The comparison 
may not at once strike the mind, but there is one 
consideration which may perhaps lead to an ap- 
prehension of the subject Music, it must be re- 
membered, is pre-eminently associated with the 
feelings, and of all the various forms of musical 
composition songs appeal the most directly and 
powerfully to the feelings. This simple fact ex- 
plains the whole difficulty ; for it will atonce be 
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perceived that it b utterly impossible for any one 
possessed of the least feeling for poetry and mu- 
»c to attempt to combine them, and still preserve 
;hat cold and critical watchfulness over the qual- 
ty of the tones so indispensable to the formation 
md building up of the voice. The pleasure de- 
ived from the practice of exercises arises entirely 
rom the perception and appreciation of beauty 
n tone and execution merely, and if persevered 
n by the student, who is anxious to improve, be- 
iomes a source of permanent gratification and 
>leasure. 

glttsirirl (f0rrtS50nitnr^ 

From BEBUN. Nov. 22, 1854. 

«B 8nrO-AXADnm->MEXDBL8SOB5*8 " LAUD A BIOS "— OBBU- 
BIKINI BIQUIUC— COMFA&ED WITB MOIABT'S. 

Last evening I renewed my acquaintance — a 
ileasant one too^with the Berlin Sing-Akademie. 
!t looked just the same in that hall as ever, though 
luNQBifHAOSN has gonc to his rest, and Grkll 
las taken his place as director ; and though the 
KojaX Orchestra has given way to Libbio*s. In 
he centre, in front of the stage, which is but very 
ilightly elevated from the floor, is a grand piano; 
ind from this a very narrow passage leads back to 
he lobbies. The sopranos and altos occupy the 
mtire width of the stage, save this narrow pas- 
lage; their successive seats rising very gradually, 
ust enough to give the singers a good view of 
heir conductor. I made them out (both parts) to 
>e about 134 in number. Then came the tenors 
ind basses, also extending entirely across the 
oom, and then on the nearly level part of the 
itage, behind all the singers, came the stringed 
nstruments, in two lines, also extending quite 
icross; and last of all, the other and more noisy 
nembers of the orchestra. I record this particu* 
arly, because, if I have any judgment in the 
natter, if my observations for a series of years in 
Boston, New York, London, and various cities here 
>n the continent, are worth anything, two very 
(reat mistakes were noticeable in the Boston 
Vf usic Hall last winter : — the construction of the 
(tage — which I do hope will be remedied before 
hat great organ is put up— and the bringing of 
he orchestra down in front, and that too in such a 
>o8ition as to make a great gulf between the two 
>odies of the women singers. If it be objected 
bat it is better for the solo singers, why let them 
itttdy their parts more, and learn to obey their 
lirector, and not lean upon some handsome fel- 
ow*B fiddle ! As no other than the present mode 
nras ever known in Boston, I suppose nobody can 
>elieve that there can be any better way of 
placing chorus and orchestra. I wish it might be 
ried. " To our muttons." 

The very sight of the Sing-Akademie is to me 
roly delightful. That body of sopranos and altos 
>robably has not a single member who is not a 
>erson of culture, and of no ordinary musical edu- 
iation. Mothers and daughters stand side by side, 
he long e.xperience of the one lending firmness 
ind confidence to the fresh voices of the other. I 
hink, on the whole, this is the best treble I ever 
leard. It moves along magnificently. Strange 
hat with us it should be so often the case, that as * 
oon as a woman marries, she bids farewell to all 
if music she ever learned. Faces in the alto and 
reble of the Handel and Haydn Society, that I 
ised to see there six or seven years ago, seemed 
ike old friends to me last winter, at that noble 
performance of "Samson.** Last night I noted 
he voices specially, and reaffirm my former state- 
oent, that no chorus can show better voicet than 
lur choruses in Boston. But we sometimes want 



a " back bone '* in the sopranos, of long expe- 
rienced cultivated singers. Thanks to a band of 
noble women, the alto of the Handel and Haydn 
last winter had no cause to be ashamed, even 
when compared with the famous Sing-Akademie. 
So too with the noble old Handel and Haydn Bass, 
unrivalled in my experience. But the tenor- 
there have always been too many dummies, too 
many who cannot read the music, and have neither 
ear nor voice if they could. And yet what a su- 
perb tenor might that be if the weeds were rooted 
out and the wheat cultivated ! 

In the perfection of time, tune, crescendo and 
diminuendo, piano and forte; in short, in the per- 
fection of drill, exhibited in the performance of 
the Berlin choir, the hearer has a delight inde- 
scribable. Mr. Director Grell stands in front, 
calm as a statue, knowing that the slightest indi- 
cation of his baton will be obeyed instantly; the 
singers are so many parts of the huge instrument 
which he is to play; be his idea of the music right 
or wrong, he is director and his word is law. 
The result is, that orchestra and chorus combined 
strive but to perfect the grand result. They sing 
and play as if they loved it. And they do love it. 
They have been rehearsing for months, and have 
rehearsed with their hired orchestra until all is 
perfect, cost what it may ; and now, at their first 
concert of the season, there are— I counted them — 
two hundred and fifty in the audience ! So that 
money is no object with the Sing-Akademie. 

The performance began with Psalm 103: "Praise 
the Lord, my Soul." The composer, according 
to the programme, was Martin Blumnrr. Who 
is, or was, he? And I was told, the Second Di- 
rector of the Society. Sure enough, rather a 
young and fine looking man assumed the baton, 
and this was he. He was a pupil of Professor, 
now Mr. Librarian Dehn, and certainly does his 
master credit. 

I think there must be musical taste enough in 
Boston by this time to relish the splendidly com- 
posed Psalms of the German masters. All the 
greatest composers — or most of them certainly— 
have left some compositions of this kind, and 
many of them, Mendelssohn's for instance, are 
truly beautiful. Blumner*s gave me great plea- 
sure. It is mostly chorus. There is an arietta 
for soprano, and one for tenor, a quartet with cho- 
rus, and the close is soli and chorus. He has set 
only some ten or tw^elve of the twenty-two verses 
of the Psalm. 

Mendelssohn's Lauda Sion was the second 
piece. "Can that be Mendelssohn's?" thought I, 
when it began. There were traces of him though 
in the music, and some of our critics here speak 
far higher of it than I am willing to admit is just. 
If I rightly remember, it was written while he 
was quite a young man in Rome, at the request of 
some church. As the text is little more than a 
statement of the Catholic dogmas of transubstan- 
tiation, I was not a little surprised to find so much 
of the Mendelssohn ic, as there is. Think of set- 
ting the following lines to music, or of drawing 
any higher inspiration than that afforded by the 
rhythm of the old Monkish rhyming Latin : 

Dogma datur Christianis, 
Quod in camem trannit panis, 
£t vinum in sanguinem." 

Or this: 

*' Caro eibus, sanguis potns, 
Manet tamen Chrisrus totus. 
Sub utr&que specie.*' 

Yet this is a soprano solo. And here is the first 
part of a grand chorus: 

" Snmit unus, snmnnt mille. 
Quantum Iste, tantnm ille; 
Nee snmptus consomitur." 

The composition extends to eight numbers: 1, 
chorus; 2, do.; 3, soprano solo and chorus; 4, 



quartet; 5, chorus; 6, soprano solo; 7, chorus; 8, 
quartet, chorus, and amen. I do not think it 
would please in Boston, or be worth studying — at 
least not until Mendelssohn's all-beautiful psalms 
are worn out there ! 

S. used to tell me — and I consider him by far 
the best qualified to judge of the theorists whom I 
happen to know at home — that a new and im- 
mense field of deep musical enjoyment would open 
to me if I ever should have opportunity to hear 
the church music of Crervbini. After ruling the 
operatic stage of Paris for many long years, the 
Parisians suddenly became Rossini mad, and left 
their great master to the Conservatory and to the 
Church. From that time onward, like Handel, he 
gave himself to sacred music. The third part of 
the Sing-Akademie's concert was the " Requiem'* 
Mass of the great Florentine. Here is a work 
which some one of our choral societies should pro- 
duce. One naturally and involuntarily compares 
this Requiem with Mozart's. They are not how- 
ever, to be compared. They are entirely different 
in character, and there is something in Cherubini's 
which ipeaki to me more than Mozart's did on the 
two occasions when I heard it — the second time 
was in the church, where such music ordinarily 
exerts a more powerful effect than in the concert 
room ; and yet it moved roe nothing like this. 

Mozart's seems to me to be personaf-— if the ex- 
pression can be used; his music expresses the 
feelings of him, poor sinner, as he sees himself in 
imagination — in his then state of mind, almost in 
reality passing through the scenes described. He 
sees, and with what awe, what terror ! — ^the great 
day of wrath, the heavens and earth roll away 
like a scroll, the Judge sits upon the throne, the 
book is opened. He in agony prays : Salva me, 
fom pietatit. Hence we have in Mozart's im- 
mortal work the various forms in which he can 
best express in music all .these various feelings. 
He lies upon his death bed, but he hears the strains 
of the Requiem as they are to sound in the church. 
Doubtless the Cathedral in Salzburg is before him, 
and all the solemn service at the altar, so often 
seen in years agone, is in his mind as he composes, 
sketches, or explains his intentions to SiissM ater. 
He is not composer, musician, or priest; he views 
the music not all from this point; he is one of the 
kneeling multitude, or rather he is one of those 
dead, for whom rest is prayed and everlasting 
light. This seems to me to be the leading idea 
which gave its form and spirit to Mozart's Re- 
quiem. 

Cherubini on the other hand seems to me to 
have just as much the church service, the dark- 
ened building, the crowd of worshippers before 
him, as Mozart; but to look from the altar down 
upon them. He is not one of those whose heart 
quails at the thought of his own unworthiness, 
and of danger in that awful day. Mozart's is the 
music of the people; Cherubini's o[ the priests. 
In the one there are solos and concerted music ; 
in the other I think every stanza is chorus or semi- 
chorus. Requitm atertiam dofta eii, Domintf et 
lux perpetua luceat eii. Thus the service begins, 
with a prayer. It is gentle and subdued, it pleads, 
it prays. It goes right to the heart. Then the 
verse of the psalm : Te doeet, follows, the Rtquiem 
repeated; then Kyrie eleiion; Requiem again, and 
In memoria, 9cc. All this is prayerful, and yon 
could well plead even to tears for those who are 
dead and in danger. Danger! what danger? 
What cause is there for all this solemnity, this 
awe, this wrestling in their behalf? Are they not 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest f These questions shall be an- 
swered, and the answer shall strike to the 
very heart of every hearer. All who are 
crowding the church and lifting their hearts 
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in prayer for the departed, ihall feel the awe and 
terror of that from which deliverance is besought. 
No taking melodies, or the sweet influences of de- 
licious music shall weaken the impression of the 
awful narration. But in clear and plainly spoken 
words, the Church, through the mouths of that 
chorus, elevated above all mere human sympa- 
thies, cold and unrelenting as Fate itself, shall 
reply. A blast from the brass instruments in uni- 
son, held through some six measures, fills the 
church with their cold and startling tones. The 
stringed instruments follow, beginning pianissimo, 
but increasing and swelling, until suddenly the so- 
pranos aud altos begin the Diet Iree! the tenors 
and basses repeating their words, one measure 
behind : 



SOrSAHO AMD ALTO. 




Dks Ine, Dies Ilia, 8olT«t 

To undertake to give any description of the 
music without studying the score, is of course out 
of the question. I can only say that for eight 
stanzas the chorus continues, never, I think, re- 
peating anything, except occasionally the third 
line of these triple-verse stanzas. But what 
changes of harmony. What unheard of and ef- 
fective combinations ! I shivered. The strangest 
feeling of awe came over me, like that of Eliphaz 
the Temanite, when " fear came upon him, and 
trembling, which made all his bones to shake. A 
spirit passed before his face, the hair of his flesh 
stood up. It stood still, but he could not discern 
the form thereof.*' 

From the Rtcordare five stanzas are sung alter- 
nately by the women and the men choir; but the 
concluding five are again full chorus. Think of 
the efl^ect oi the use of this >, in the following 
stanzas ; there was something almost terrific in it: 




dletiiu 
Qua re - sor - s«t as fki^la, 
Judieandvs homo rvai : 
Ha • ie er • go par • co Dona ! 

The Amtn is not artistically wrought; the occa- 
sion is too solemn for display ; the Amen is repeated 
two or three times, but repeated only to affirm the 
awful truths before spoken, and then all dies away 
with a touch of humanity, and the diminishing 
sound. After a pause of a few minutes, the Offer- 
torinm followed. In this the music is more florid, I 
may perhq>s say; at all events it is human. It 
pleads, tt prays : />omtne, Jau Christe J Rex Gloria ! 
Libera anima$ omnium Jidelium dejunctonanj Ac Dur- 
ing this part of the service, the priests leave the altar, 
and to fill up the time, a stupendous fugue, worthy 
of Handel, is written upon the words : Quam olim 
AbrahiE, &c. — ^Bnt what a sense of relief, when the 
hymn Dies Ine was finished, and music so different 
in its feeling followed. Much of the instrnmeotation 
in these concluding passages is beautiful and expres- 
sive in the highest degree ; at in Itieem tanetam, for 
instance, the violins ; and at Suseipe^ the wind in- 
struments. 

After the fugue a few minutes pause was again 
made, and the SaneiuM followed, beautiful in efiect 
truly. The Agnus Dei begins fortissimo, but the 
final D^na eis requiem sempiternam^ closes with a dim- 
inuendo which left a solemn impression, fit ending 
for this wonderful, impressive music. 

In few words, Oherubini's idea seems to me to have 
been: first, prayers for the dead, secondly, the rea- 
son for, the necessity of those prayers ; and finally, 
under the inAuence of this description of the judg- 
ment, prayers more urgent and effectual; a 



reference to the promises, with praises for those 
promises, closing with the most heartfelt supplica- 
tions to the **Lamb of God.** A. W. T. 



From NEW TOBE, Jan. 4. 
Last Nights or Gkisi avd Mario — *' Don Pas- 

qUALB'' — " FaVORITA." 

On Thonday snd Friday evenings I heard Den Pat^ 
quale and la Favorita, and am at a loaa how to ezpreas 
in adequate terms my admiration for the '' divine Gribi." 
1 had aupposed that her forte lay in magnificent delinea« 
tions of tragic, stormy pnaaion, and find her no lesa won- 
derful in the coqaettiab rule of Norina. I had not given 
her credit for such Teraatility. The house was crowded on 
both nights, (it being their laat appearance,) and both 
she and Mario seemed determined to conquer applause, 
from the surprising vigor and enthusiasm with which they 
sang. And they succeeded too. I have not witneoaed 
so much of a furore yet as was caused by that rather 
flimsy music of Don Patquale. Grist's Norina la in ma- 
ny respects different from Sovtao's conception of it, 
but no less charming or natural, and her toilette eiquis- 
ite. Mario's " Serenade" and ^^ptrto getUil in la Fa- 
vorUa were deliciously given. Never before had he ren- 
dered this sensuous music with such tenderness and true 
feeling. The only difficulty is that we shall never be 
able to endure any one else in the same parts again. 
Week after next comes your turn. Is it not rather a 
sudden plunge from Mendelssohn, Cherubini and Beet- 
hoven to Donizetti 7 Both eitremes of the musical 
ladder ! but 1 think you know which I consider the top 
and which the bottom. Jueundum est dissipere in loco, 
however. I go in for variety — a person can no more live 
on symphonies alone than he can upon sugar plums. 

S. 

From WASHINGTON. Jan. 2. 
Musical Fbjsbism— Voices — Chamber Music 

There is one thing, which this city haa besides original 
sin, that is, original concerts. I have discovered this 
since I last wrote to you, and by somewhat painful ex- 
periences. I enclose to yon the programme* of the first 
public concert I ever attended in Washington City.~ 
Yon will see that it is much thumbed snd creased. You 
will forgive it when you read the list of pieces and then 
reflect how long one had to sit in decorum even for Part 
I. As Yellowplush says, ** phansy the pheelinx" of a 
man with such music to hear, when, after vainly endeav- 
oring to count two or three thousand persons, bending 
his lorgnette on bonnets and faces until they cloy, be 
gases at the new room and gas lights, which is the peo- 
ple's part of the Smithsonian bequest, then turns to the 
singers and finds that they have only got to " The birds 
let loose, ** so painfully suggestive of his own cage that 
he cries in tears: Happy bird ! 

When the First Fsrt was over, finding that I could not, 
like the prisoner of Chillon, ** learn to love despair,'' I 
consigned myself to s most terrific gale blowing over the 
Smithsonian yard,— thinking only, if people prefer to re- 
msin— lie gtisfi6iis nil tUspuiandum, 

I am happy to learn another instance of that process 
ever going on, " out of evil still educing good,'' in the 
gaining of one thousand dollars for the poor by this con- 
cert. 

I had much to think after this of a saying of old 
Ascham >~f* All voyces, great and small, base and shrill, 
weak or soft, may be holpen, and brought to a good 
point, by learning to singe.'* I never dreamed there was 
such a waste of the human voice on earth. If Carl 
BEROMAim and Corelli had this collection of singers, 
they would in time produce better Oratorios in this city 
thsn you have in Boston. I think the voices here are 
better. But it is the Fejeeism of musical culture, as the 
selection confirms. Miss Reed, who sang " Greeting to 
America," If she had been cast by fortune in Boston, 
would be now, perhaps, in Italy with the others whom 
you have sent from your city. She is singularly gifted, 
but sadly neglected : and tiie highest idea perhaps prev* 
alent when she sang, was a congratulation of the Wes- 
ley Chapel thst they had such a sweet young lady and 
fine soprano! 

At my friend the lawyer*s bouse on the following eve- 

^Ometrt of tbe Unfcm Choir Anodation, at the Bmitbao- 
nlan InatltnM, Dee. 20th. The proframme oooalata of about 
twenty baeknkd BngUah anthems, chonues, quartets, doeta, 
fte., by the diffeient church chairs of the dty. 



ning 1 received smple compensation and lost every 
wound, ss Antaeus when he touched the earth, by hear- 
ing some beautiful Trios. One was by Reissioer, 
(Opus 83,) whose music grows upon me. The Scherzo 
of this is I think beautiful. But its beauties cannot fair- 
ly be remembered when succeeded by the magnificent 
first Trio of Beethoven (Opus I.) Waa there ever a much 
better thing composed than this t It seemed to me that 
it waa the morning star predicting the rising of the 5th 
Symphony. I felt more than ever what he meant when 
he said : " The limits have never been erected." And 
if they had been, he would have overleapt them anywhere 
this side of the Infinite ! I think he must have been ani- 
mated in this his first work, ss ha is said to have been in 
the 9th Symphony, by Schiller's divine word : 



Be •mbmced mill ions ; 
This kin to the whole wo^ld. 



C. 
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Grisi and Mario at Last. — By the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Hackett, which vrill be 
found in our advertising columns, our readers, at 
all events our opera-loving readers, (and who does 
not love opera when it is really good f) will re- 
joice to learn that the time is actually fixed for 
the first appearance in our city of these two nn- 
rivallcd lyric artists. This is announced for Mon- 
day evening, the 15th inst., in Operas and not as 
has been threatened, in mere concerts, — ^and in 
our sumptuous new Boston Theatre. 

This opportunity will not be the less prized, 
because so long deferred. It has been called for, 
and pleaded for so eagerly and unremittingly, and 
all our music-lovers have so insisted on it as in 
some sense their right to hear Grisi and Mario, 
since they are in the country, and to hear them 
here in Boston, in the fine theatre that has been 
waiting for them, that we cannot doubt that its 
arrival will be as eagerly embraced. 

The attractions are siifficiently set forth in the 
manager's card. The price of tickets is hardly 
according to that democratic principle which we 
trust will rule eventually in all operatic entertain- 
ments, and on which the ultioiate success of Opera 
in this country must, we are confident, depend. 
But we suppose it is well enough understood that 
whatever city has Grisi and Mario at all, must 
have them at extra prices. We trust it is the 
last remnant of the exorbitant old 'starring system.' 
But these are tlie acknowledged greatest singers 
now upon the stage ; the desire to hear them has 
been intense ; the manager imports them at what 
would be a most mi nous cost without extraordi- 
nary remuneration from the public ; they bring 
us Opera more largely and more perfectly or- 
ganized, than we have yet had, and with such 
assistants as Badiali and SusiNi, they compose 
such a nucleus of principals as hardly can be left 
in Europe. The price of two dollars therefore, 
is as reasonable as could be expected under the 
circumstances. We would only suggest whether 
.a more graduated variety of prices, putting say 
the second tier at one dollar, might not have a 
better tendency to fill the house. To those who 
must go economically, it will be a satisfaction to 
know that the ** amphitheatre," or gallery, is as 
cool and well ventilated as any portion of the 
house, and probably the best place for sound. 

There seems to us some justice also in the novel 
plan of offering a premium as it were to early 
and reliable patronage of the opera, by charging 
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083 to those who engage their tickets beforehand, 
ind more to those who apply at the eleventh hour, 
. e. after the doors are opened on the evening of 
>erformance; although we cannot take it upon 
mrselves to predict the practical working of such 
in experiaaent. 

By the announcement of all the pieces for the 
irst week at once, parties will be enabled to make 
heir arrangements for going together a long 
ime in advance. Six nights only ai*e promised. 
5*or the first week : / Puritanic Lucrezia Borgia, 
ind the Favorita — pieces in which Grisi and Ma- 
10 have been most triumphantly successful in 
^eir York. These, we understand, will probably 
)e followed hyNorma, Semiramide and Lucia, or at 
east a part of it ; and should they be adequately 
lupported by the public, doubtless they would re- 
nain to feast us with Don Pasquale and other 
hings which we have not had a chance to hear 
00 often. 



Hendelssolm Quintette Club. 

The fourth Chamber Concert, on Tuesday 
SYening, was one of the pleasantest yet given. 
[t opened with a " Descriptive Quintet," by On- 
flow, in C minor, op. 38, the movements of 
¥hich are characterized as follows : 

1. Allegro (Melancholico). 

2. Scherzo (Dolore). 

3. Andante (Convalecenza). 

4. Finale, Allegro (Guarigione). 

Dr melancholy, agony, convalescence, and re- 
!Overy. This was certainly rather dangerous 
rround to venture on in composition of this form. 
Fried by Oulidicheff's theory of the instru- 
nental Quartet (to which the Quintet certainly 
;ome8 next in degree of remoteness from the 
Opera or Dramatic Symphony, and therefore is 
lubject somewhat to the same law of ** musical 
;hought reduced to its simplest expression," and 
eschewing everything dramatic or descriptive), it 
becomes at least questionable. We thought there 
Bras a good deal of beauty and invenUon in the 
A.llegro, and found its melancholy quite tolerable ; 
naturally in that movement, which is more strictly 
lubject to the contrapuntal structure (and On- 
flow is always learned), any sentimentality of 
:heme or purpose is kept within wholesome self- 
;ontroL But the dolore, grief, or agony, of the 
Scherzo, seemed almost laughably pathetic, a 
greak and wilful pettishness of fancy. We con- 
valesced somewhat in the Andante, but the wild 
ioy of ** recovery " was absolutely feverish. We 
2oald not help comparing the impression of these 
novements with that of Beethoven's piano-forte 
Sonata: Les Adieux, V Absence, et le Retour, 
[q depth and quality and strength of passion, it 
leemed a clever sentimental magazine novel com- 
pared to Shakspeare. Yet it would be unjust to 
leny that the Quintet was full of striking and 
serious ideas, worked up with a masterly inge- 
loity, and it had every advantage in so nice and 
lelicate a rendering as it received. 

But it was in the last piece, the third Quartet 
y[ Mendelssohn, op. 44, truly a most exquisite 
creation, that the Club did their best; besides 
the fervor, the precision and the light and shade 
3f their rendering, its purity was never marred, 
18 it was now and then slightly in the preceding 
pieces, by false intonation. Hie singularly poetic 
Piano-forte Trio of Beethoven, in D, that called 
nmong Germans the GeUter Trio, on account of 
the mystical and spectral coloring of its slow 



movement, was played by Messrs. Perkins and 
the brothers FitiES. It was the best piano per- 
fomtance we have yet heard from our townsman, 
and was a faithful, elegant, expressive rendering 
of the music, bating perhaps a little want of force 
in some parts. A couple of *' Melodies " of Mr. 
Pkrkins's own composition, for piano and violin, 
were played by himself and August Fries. 
These we found graceful and felicitous, each em- 
bodying a little melodic thought which was car- 
ried out with symmetry and beauty. Our friend 
is devoted in the most whole-souled manner to 
his Art, and tries his hand in almost every form 
of composition. These little pieces seemed to us 
among his happiest. 

The singing of Mr. ARTnuRSON, in a room so 
suited to his voice, and in two songs of so high 
and unhacknied a character, was really a great 
enhancement of the artistic interest of this con- 
cert In the first part he gave the recitative and 
air from Handel's ** Samson : " Total Eclipse ! 
no sun, no moon I &c., and with touching and 
beautiful expression. The famous tenor air from 
the Zauberjldte : Diesen Bildniss, or in Italian, 
as he sang it, Caro immagine, is one of the highest 
song inspirations of Mozart ; and in spite of its 
so taxing the high vocal register, Mr. Arthurson 
gave it with such chaste and pure expression, and 
infused so much feeling into every tone, that he 
was compelled to repeat it. 



Better Times. — The Orchestral Union 
had twice the audience on Wednesday, that they 
have had on their fairest afternoon before. It 
really looked social in the Music Hall, although 
by no means up to the old ** Rehearsal" mark. 
We trust the tide has turned, and is again setting 
in full force towards the halls of noble music. 
May it be high tide also before long with the 
Musical Fund concerts! We are sure it is 
simply idle to measure the musical taste or love 
of Boston, by the accidental variations of the 
mood for concert-going. The love for the highest 
music is a deep, a pretty widely diffused, and per- 
manent fact in our social life ; there was no fever 
about it, when concerts were most often crowded, 
as the last year ; and no death beyond redemp- 
tion now that from numerous causes, quite extra- 
neous to the question of our musical taste, the 
concerts are less frequented. It is preoccupation, 
and not lukewarmness, that withholds so many 
from their old love ; and it will prove but tem- 
porary. So surely as the orchestras and societies 
keep on giving good music, and giving it well, 
will the many-headed monster, called the public, 
soon get all its charmed ears open to them again. 

On Wednesday the programme of the week 
before was repeated. The fourth Symphony of 
Beethoven was found lovelier than ever. There 
was almost an encore of the Adagio. In the ar- 
rangement of the popular song of Art's: **When 
the swallows homeward fly," &c., the admirably 
clear and singing manner in which the melody 
was given out, first by the horn of Mr. Hamann, 
and then by the trumpet of Mr. Heinicke, was 
worthy of the warm applause that both elicited. 
The instrumentation in this arrangement was 
quite effective ; for instance that accompaniment 
of the low clarinet tones to the horn melody. 



Concerts. — The third concert of the Musical 
Fund Society is postponed still another week, 
that is to next Saturday evening, to give opportu- 



nity for a more thorough rehearsal of Mr. Per- 
kins's Cantata. 

This evening, however, there will be two con- 
certs ; both under the roof of the Tremont Tem- 
ple. 

In the lai^e hall a miscellaneous concert of sa- 
cred and secular music, embracing choruses, 
duets, solos, &c., will be given by the Musical 
Education Society, in aid of the Library of 
the Young Men's Christian Association. A very 
large number of tickets are already engaged. 
Mr. Kreissmann conducts, Mr. Muller pre- 
sides at the organ, and Miss Doane, Miss Bur- 
ton, Mr. Arthurson, &c.» are the principal solo 
singers. 

In the lesser Temple (Meionaon), The Ger- 
man Trio, as Messrs. Gartner, Junonickel 
and Ha USE style their muncal partnership, will 
give their second soin^e. Their programme in- 
cludes a Trio by Haydn, the groat Beethoven 
Quartet in C, a Concerto of Chopin, songs by 
Mrsw Eckhardt, instrumental solos, &c. 



Voices.— The Solfeggio Classes of our indefatigable 
fVleod CoRELLi are progressing very satisfactorily. They 
are held twice a week in the Messrs. CbickeriDg's 
rooms and are largely attended. One of the classes, as 
we understand, coasists of twenty-two young Udles. 
Those who had the good fortune, on a certain evening 
last winter, to be present at a little private soir^ given 
by Sig. Corelli with his pupils, and who could not but 
contrast the fresh, mnsieal, refined voices of that young 
female chorus, with such choruses as ore often publicly 
heard, in opera and oratorio, will readily believe in the 
advantage offered by these Solfeggio Classes. 

Sig. Bekdxlari, we ore happy to learn, finds sphere 
among ns for the exercise of his rare accomplishments 
as a mautro di canto, to which function he brings the 
advantage of such thorough and classical musicianship 
as we (here) rarely ^eet in an Italian, as well as the 
tone and mannen of a true gentleman. 

Oar young townsman Millard, also, is beginning to 
reap his share of the vocal harvest;— or rather we reap, 
listening to his voice and art, while he as teacher is 
planting other harvests yet to ripen. 

The Andover students are to be congratulated on se- 
curing the services of so intelligent and competent a 
teacher as Mr. Wsthbrbbb for a course of lessons in 
vocalization. His introductory remarks, upon another 
page, contain some valuable suggestions with regard to 
voices, rendered the more entertaining by anecdotes. 

We cannot leave this subject without asking attention 
to the Card of Mr. W. J. Pabkxbsom. From his own 
private explanations, and from some practical illustra- 
tion which we have had opportunity to witness, we are 
sure that there is some very important, and (to most 
singers and teachen of singing) new truth in his idea and 
method of developing, preserving, and even restoring the 
voice. He teaches the singer very clearly to identify 
those unconscious mechanical vices in the production 
of tones, by which so many voices era weakened and 
ruined. Teachen of singing may receive most useful 
hints ftom him. 



Musical Intelligence. 

Neir Torlc. 

The Christmas performance of the " Messiah" in the 
Academy, by the Harmovic Sociitt, hod a small au- 
dience. Badiali's rendering of the ban solos, which 
we are told he sang in Latin, is the theme of general ad- 
mintion. The Evening Post justly says of this artist: 

Wbsiber he sings to ns in Hsod«i*s solsmn stnins, that 
" Th« tramp«t shall sound, and the dead shall be raised Incor- 
mpUble," or whether with sudden change his Ikdle tongue 
relates the accomplishments of Figaro, Barber of SeTille, with 
a rapidity of utterance perleetly astonishing ; or whether he 
represents the oristocratie and Imperious Duke Alfonso, in " La 
Favorita," he is always the name great artist, true to his text, 
Interpolating nothing, and learing nothing half.flnished. 

In the Isst but one night of Grisi and Mario, Sig. 
Rocco was suddenly called upon to supply Susimi's 
place as Don Pasquale, which he did acee[ftabiy as of old 
when SoiTTAo was Norina. 
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Mr. EisFiLD had a full houae at hia aecond Quartet 
Soir<5c, There were Quarteta by Rica and Haydn, The 
rendering of Bcethoven'a " KreuUer" Sonata by Joseph 
Burke and Richard Hoffmaww ia highly praiaed. 

The Pthk and Harrisow troupe at the Broadway, 
hare been giving the " Bcggar'a Opera," " Guy Manner- 
ing," the " Enchantreaa," dtc— Mdlle. Nau and her 
troupe, it ia aaid, will aail for California. 

A writer in the Home Journal aaya of Mra. Bodkstkiw 
{nc€ Julia North all :) "She ia an angel in a church 
choir, capccially if you can see her haUelujah exprcaaion 

of eyca while aho ainga." 

MoRK Opkra Troupes.— The Boston Journal of 
Thursday aaya : 

M. Strakosch, in connection with Max Maretzek 
and OLE Bull, have leagued themaclvca together, and 
it ia their intention, if possible, to establish the opera in 
this country on a firm baais. With thia deairc they have 
leased the New York Academy of Music, and M. Stra- 
kosch has sailed for Europe for the purpose of forming 
engagements with some of the most eminent artists of 
the Old World, and making such arrangemenU as shall 
enable them to produce not only Italian, but German and 
English Opera in a style of magnificence hitherto un- 
known in America. They have, we are informed, an 
abundant capital at their command, and have already 
made liberal offers to Vr.RDi to write them an original 
Italian Opera, to be produced for the firat time in New 
York. We are also pleaded to hear that it is not their 
intention to rely upon those operas which have been pro- 
duced ever since the first advent of the Havana compa- 
ny, but that we shall really hear something new, *« Wil- 
liam Tell," VttoiU du Nord and Le PropheU being 
among the first to be presented. 

It is also confidently asserted that Ullman has en- 
gaged Cruvklli to come to America. 



^n\^tvtintmzntn. 



IN OPERA 
AT THE BOSTON THEATRE. 

MR. HACKETT has the boDor to announce that he 
has made arrangements to glTe a series of SIX Operatle 
Repreaenlations at the New Theatre, aided by the grandeur 
and va*t rfsourr es of that establishment, in a style of perfection 
never befons witnewed In this city, and equalling the finest 
Ijric Kpresentations in the large capitals of Europe. 

As Madame QKTSI and Slgnor MARIO are now performing 
their farewell nights, before their final retirement from the 
stage, leaving no equals iMhlnd them in the lyric world, many 
years must elapse belbra a Boston audience can again witness 
operaUe performances with anything like the same degree of 
excellence in every department. Bealdes the two great artists 
already mentioned, Mr. Hackett's company includes 

Signop BADIALI. ^ ^ ^ 
whose talents axe known and appreciated by the Boston puDilo, 

Signer SUSINI, ^ 

who as Basso Profoudo is second to no one in EuropSi 

Signorina DONAVANI, 
and others of establiishcd musical repuUrlon. 

The Orchestra, under the lead of Slgnor ARDITT, will be 
largely augmented ; the Chorus will be full and very effeerive, 
having sung in Opera with Madame Grisi and Slgnor Mario 
since the first appearance of these distinguished artists in 

America. . ^ , ^ . 

Mr Haekett has decided upon a somewhat novel mode in 
the sale of tlckeU for these performances, and has but little 
doubt it will meet with general approval. Instead of charging 
the highest prices to those friends of the Opera who early 
securo seats, it is his Intention to reverse this practice, and 
charge a less price to those who secure places beforehand. 

The price for places secured in advance will be the same to 
all parU of the house (except the gallery,) namely, 

TWO DOLLARS. 
For places secured at the Box ofilce after the opening of the 
doors, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents. 

Admittance to the Gallery Seventy- Five Cents. ^ .^ _, , 

A Box sheet with plan of the house will be opened at Wades 
music store, 197 Washington street, on Monday, 8th insc, at 
11 o'clock, A. M.j at which time, and during the week, places 
may be secured lor any or all the six nights of the season,— 
the programme of the first week of which will be as follows :— 

Monday, Jan. 13, I PURITANI. 

Wednesday, Jan. 17,. .LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
Friday, Jan. 19, LA FAVOKITA. 



CONCERTS 



TEtS GERMAIN TR^tQi, 

Consisting of 

CABL GARTNER, Violinist, 

CARL HATJSE, Pianist, and 

H. JUNGNICKEL, Violoncellist, 

Will give their 

BECOm) SUBSCRIPTIOK CONCERT 

AT THE mElONAON, 

On Saturday Evening, Jan. 6th, 

Assisted by I 

Mrs. 1CKH.\RDT, Messrs. 11. ECKHARDT * C. EICIILBR. 
Ky^Tickets 60 cents To commence at 7X o'clock. 

THE MUSICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 

WTLL OIVX 

A OBAND MISCBIiIiANEOUS CONCEBT 

AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On Saturday Evening, Jan. 6tli, 1855, 

POR THE BENEFIT of the LIBRARY of the 

goglon gonwg P«x'0 Cljristiau dissociation. 

Consisting of Chomses, Airs, Doets and Trios ftom Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Verdi, Donisettt, Stradella, and other favorite 

TheTliowlng Ladies and Gentlemen have generously volun- 
teered to asriRt : 

Miss LUCY A. DOANE, Soprano, 

Miss CLARA BURTON. Soprano, 
Miss SARAH J. IDE, Alto, 

Mr. AUGUST KREISSMANN, Tenor, 

Mr. ARTHUR ARTHURSON, Tenor. 

A. KREISSM.\NN, A' " * • i V '^S^pv^uJ' 

F. F MULLER, Organist and Pianist. 

Mr. Arthurson will by special request sing the fkyorite air 
fh>m Handel's " Solomon,^' " What though 1 trace." 

Admission 25 cents. Tickets and Programmes may be pro- 
cured at the Rooms of the Association in Tremont Temple, at 
the Music stor.*, and at the Book stores of Messrs Jewett and 
Whipple, and at the door. 

Commencing at 1% o'clock. 




55em(-|aont%Ip 3li«t of Ntfaj iHusCt, 

PUBLIBREB BT 

OLIVER DITSOir, 115 Washington StBoston, 

January 1, 1865. 

VOCAL. 

A Mother's Consolation—* Angel band in Heaven,' 2!g; 

Blind Girl's Request-' They tell me, mother,' g 

B««lla flgna dell'amore : Opera of Rignletto,. w 

Chilian Wnr Sonjc- ' We're fearlew and free,'. •••••• *J 

Harvest Moon—' Slowly where the winfl i» swelling, M 

Heather Bell—' I lore to wander oVr the hilU,' ^ 

' I pray for the loved ones at home,' Srcinbrwcker, Zo 

Little Gipsey Jane—' I'm a merry Gip'ey Mnld,' ^ 

* Man cannot nlwayn joy ful be,' from the German, ^ 

* Meet me in Heaven,' the night funeral of a slave, ^ 

Merry Heart—' Away with c-ire,' g 

Mv Home no more : A. W, Duke, *» 

Nellie Gray—' Down in a pleasant valley,'. ...... . . • • • » 

' whisper what thou feelest,' from Crown Diamonds, g 

Old Mountain Tree-' O the home we loved,' Quar g 

« stranger, lend thy gentle bark,' Song and chorus, ZB 

The Songs of Love-' Alas, the good old songs,'. 18 

The Bif ouac : or, ' He who wesrs a regimental suit,' g 

* This is the lord's own day,' ftrom the German, a 

The Three Calls : or, The Eleventh Hour,. ...••••, *J 

* There's a path by the river oVrahadowed by trees, « 

* Then by the garden bower,' A Duet from Figaro, »» 

« Wake, wake thee from thy sleeping,'. • g 

Warrior Page—' leave me not, my gentle page.' w 

WALTZES, POLKAS, &c. 

Charming Polka, (of medium difficulty), Oungl, i| 

Camilla Walu, B.C. Phelps, {J 



JAMES D. KENT, Sec'y. 



HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

Fifth Concert of tlic Series. 

The HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY will give a Mis- 
cellaneous Concert of Selections from SAMSON, JEPHTHA, 
and MT. SINAI, at the 

BOSTON MUSIO HALL, 
On Sunday Evening, Jan'y 7th, 1856, 

with the following Vocalists : 

Mr. MILLARD, Mr. DUAPEK. Mr. I-EpJ^AnD, Mrs. HILL, 

Mrs, WOOD, Miss IDE, and Mlrt PUFFER. 

Accompaniments by the ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

Conductor CARL ZERRAHN. 

Organist and Pianist F. F. MULLER. 

Doors open at 6— Performance to commence a,t 7 o'clock. 
Tickets, at 60 cents each are for sale at the principal Hotels 
and Music Stores, and at the door on the evening of the per- 

fbrmance. ^ ^ HAZELTON, Secretary. 



The next concert of the above Society is unavoidably POST- 
PONED until SATURDAY, January 18th, In order that more 
time may be given to bring out Mr. Perkins s new CanUta 
with aa much carv and study as possible. Per order, 
witn as mucn «i^ j ^^^^ RIMBACH, Secretary. 



Harvard musical Association. 

The Annual Meeting of the HARVARD MUSICAL ASSO- 
CIATION will be holden at the Revere House onJTHURS- 
DAY EVENING, the 18th Inst. Business meeting at i o'clock. 
Supper wiU be served at 9. HENRY WARE, Sec'y. 

Bill. (l5alitttlU St tmiWi 

Has the honor to announce that she will, at the beginning of 

the year, open Two New Classbs for the 

INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE: 

One Class for BEai5*cER8, and another for Advanced Pwim- 

The Classes to open on Monday, Jan. 8, and Tuesday, Jan. ». 

[C^ Terms fifteen dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

For clauses or private lessons apply at 65 Hancock street. 

Mile. Qsibrlelle De Lamotte's residence. Dec au it 



AFTERNOON CONOEaTS. 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 

AT TBI 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Every Wednesday, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

And continue through the season. 

CARL ZBRRAHW Conductorr 

Single tickets, 25 cts : Packages of 6 tickets, 81 : for sale at 
the music stores and at the door. ftov « 



Realdonco, 6 Tyler Street. 



KB. S. HAKBISON MILLABD, 

Begs t4) Inform the musical public of Boston that he is now 

prepared to receive pupils in 

Italian and Bngllah Vocal >zaton« 

Classes will be formed on the principle of the Conservatoire 

* Particular attention paid to English Oratorio singing. 

Classes for the study of the lullan language ^11 also be 
formed. 



Diana Waltz, Mina iladden, 



18 



Georgette, Take, (Elegant colored lithograph,) w 

La Sicilienne, Danse, Markowski, g 

L'Btoile du Nord Polka, Meyerb^r, « 

Mnich from Conwrt Stuck, by Weber. ..••.• «? 

Madri Gras, Quadrille Fantastique, Schubert,. « 

Mwgarerhen Polka, (SprighUy, fknclftil and easy,) 18 

Mont Blanc Schottlsch, Uarris, g 

Miegasen Galop, H. C. Lumbye, rj 

New Orleans Polka Masourka, fj 

Post Horn Galop, Thomas Baker, J| 

g^?iiVr25*PolkaV (iVry ii;, and-iurkcUv^^ '.WW. \ \ \ '. g 

Wait for the Wagon Polka, (Ea.y "* PfJ^^^'L'^ * \ g 

Wagon tlchotlisch, introducing » Walt for the Wagon, « 

VARIATIONS, RONDOS, fcc. 

Andalousie, Nouvella Varsourenne. Strauea,. g 

Chanson (La) des Laguens, (Song of the Cnnala,) » 

Clo.^hes (Les) du Monastere, Lefebre ^ ely,. ^ . . • » 

Melodious EiercUes for Teacher and Pupil, Book 4, W 

PtruS Allemande«, No. 1, ' Adelaide.' Oestcn,. W 

RepeTisonrA Stu^y in the style of RoseUen Barrett, » 

ReSgnatlon : Moroeau de Salon pour le Piano, 88 

rr7»A new Edition of MULLER'S CELEBR.KTED PIANO- 
FO^E METIIOD Revised by JULIUS KNOUR. « Unsur- 
passed if not unrivalled." $3.^ ^ 

FHENOH LANaUAQE. 

Mr. DB I-AMOTTB, firom Pari^ begs !«*▼• *« "' 
nounce that he Is prepared to commence a course of Instruo- 
SoS i pu ills In clMses, or private lessons, during the ensuing 
w?nter, and will be happy to receive applications at 66 Han^k 

street. 



F. F. MULLEB, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; OrganUt and Pianist of the lUndel & Haydn 

Society, Murical Education Society, &c. &c. 

Realdence, Wo. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 



Mr- J. Q. WETHEBBEE, 



No. 



(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
18 TREMONT TBMPI-K, BOSTON. 



OTTO DBEBEL 

Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be •<W"g^»*'*f 
WiWTHEOP Hoosa. Terms :-»50 per quarter of 24 leasons, 
two a week ; 880 per quarter of 12 lessons, o ne a weeK. 

NO. 8 LA ORANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen years in Europe with a view of adap- 
tlnir the Italian style of Singing to the Enjrllsh voice, and of 
remedying ir<aA:H«s of the voice, and tboroughly correcting 

harsh, guttural, nasal, or other «npJ<*8»n*P«««»»f*'*V' KJT 
poses to give lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, in the Italtan 
French, and English languages. „.,.i-.i 

Manv who hafe spent years of severe study to atU In musicaj 
excellence, after struggling to conquer some ««""fj; °»~ bi 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the punmlt fro™ «h« JJ" 
lief that they are afflicted with a naturol drfectiveness : when, 
with a frStlonal part of the application ^»>^^»^»Jey bestow on 
the other branches of the r musical education, and with mucn 
?sVph>Iicare5ort(^ properly db^ted) ^^^J^^^^^^l 
accustomed to use, their voices might be rendered comparatlve- 

^^TrsTn'^M of eminence he would ..ay, wltha just appreciation 
of thdr high attalnmenu, that a brlefprac 'coi eM./iiitalion o 
Ws system will convince the most sceptical, that hj can afford 
them such a.si8Unce in beautify ing the voice, as might dellghl 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Mr 0. DITSONJ, 116 Washlngon St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 282 Washington St. 



them such 

the most fastidious 

" Bein 

C* T D. Bvvnanif In formlDEC anU aeTClopiUK btic TV 

be 
me 
GEO. J. WEBB. 

BosTO.f , Oct. 7, 1854." 

(C?- Terms, f 50 per quarter. 



ing aciiuainted with the course of vocal discipline pursu^ 
by Mr. W. J. Parkehso!* in forming and developing the voice, 
I take pleaaure in bearing my testimony to iti •««»«"««« ^ 
lie ring it to be far preferable to any other m«tbjr»d known^to^ 
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T0DI6 LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

ooma In connection with Hr. B. A. Beamftn^i Young Ladlu* 
School, No. 28 Temple Place. 

B. R. BI«ANCHARD. Teacher. 

lao, Teacher of Mneic In Mr. Adams'i Toung Ladies' School, 

Central Place. 

RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAK STREET, BOSTON. 

Thii School it designed for all who wish to acquire the ablli« 
r to rtad muffic readily at right, and in psulieularly adnpred to 
le wants of those who desire to fli theumelTes to recvire In- 
iruction, from the best masters, in the Cultlv> tion of ibe 
olce, Style, &c. Commencing with nnsT puncjples and pro- 
Beding upwards, by regular and successive steps, the students 
ill acquire so thorough and practicul a knowledge of the £LB- 
BKTii of Vocal Music as will enable them to read eren the 
lorediAuult classical coMPOBiTtoxs with ease and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
ad at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. G. J. Webb fc Co , No. 8 
flnter street, where, also, Mr. lllanchard may be fbond be- 
ireen the hours of 2 and 8, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard will be happy to give instruction In 
ehools and academies, if situated iu the immediate Ticinity. 

Hating eiamined the plan of iustructlon adopted In the 
Tonus Ladies' Vocal Moste School,we most cheerfully say that 
', meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the success which has heretofore attended the instruc- 
Ions of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured that his school will 
nerit the fullest confidence of the public. 

LOWBLL MaSOH, 0X0. J. WSBB, F. F. MULLBE, 

Gbo. F. Root, B. F. Bakbb. 

Sept 80 tf 

ADOLPH KIELBLOOK, 



ftelted States Hotel. 



'9 

Dec 80 



CONCERT HALZi, 

CORNER OF EUCLID STREET AND PUBLIC SQUARE, 
Cle-reland, OlUo. 

This new and elegant hall, def^igned expressly for concerts 
tnd lectures, is now open for artists and others intending to 
{iTC entertainments in ClcTcland. 

The hall is well lighted, handsomely frescoed and decorated, 
ind will seat comfortably 1200 perrons. Its central location 
renders it the most desirable of any In the city. 

For Urms, etc., apply to IIOLBROOK k LONG. 

Piano-Forte Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A CARD. Messrs. GARTNER and J UNO NICKEL are 

/x r ady to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trios, 
fcc. f T violin and piano) for private parties. Nov 18 



SIGNOR AVOVSTO BBBri>BIiARI, Piofi»wr of 
M*««le, from Naples, proposes to tench SINGING and the 
PI A KG during the coming winter, in Boston, both by private 
uxd Class lessons. The latter will be given to Chobal Classbs, 
ra Tuesday and Friday erenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Chickrring have kindly offtred the use of their Rooms, in order 
U> afford to as many as possible the advantages of a system of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with great 
luecess in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Slg. Auotrtro BsirnKiAEf, at tba 
lYinthrop House, or to Messrs. Chickering ft Sons, to whom, 
KS well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 



Rev. Saml K. Lothrop, 
Arthur L. Payson, Esq. 
Sept 9 



Samuel 0. Ward, Esq. 
John S. Dwight, Esq. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEGS to announee that he Is prepared to commence instruc- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 
8 Hayward Place, on and after Oct. 1st. 
REFBBXMCBt— R. E. Apthorp, C. 0. Perkins, J. 8. Dwight, Esqs. 
Sept 28 tt 

E. R. BLANCHARD, 

TKACRHR OF THE PIANO AMD SlNGl^iO. 

Besidenoe, 24 West Cedar Street. 
Rtferenee, Gbo. J. Wbbb, Esq. May 20. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MV8IG, 

960 'WsMl&iagtoia Street, Boetoa* 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOM8, 



TREMONT STREET, 
AprW BO 8 TON. tf 



N01¥ READY: 

Third and Cheap Edition of the 

HODEEI SCHOOL FOB THE PUNO-FOBTE, 

BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 

Inaamoch aa the demand for a cheaper edition of th!i In- 
itruetion Book ha« heen so great, particularly among Tcachen, 
heads of Seminaries, &e., Uie publisher has been Induced to 
iwae an edition containing preriMiy the same matter, but 
bonnd in a plainer style. This MethM Is more complete and 
sjstemntlc than any other published in thlA rountry or Europe, 
and is nov the cheaptssL It is recommended by all the first 
Teachers, as being the rery beet. 

Price, in plain binding f8,Q0 

In the original style, foil gilt •4,00 

Copies sent by mall to any part of the United States on th» 
receipt of the aboTO prices. 

PUBU8RKD AT THX 

MUSICAL. EXCHANQE, 

282 Washington Street, Boiton, by 

NATHAN RICHARDSON. 



GEORGE J. WEBB & CO. 



AND MELODEONS. 



wAAsaiooacs 

No. 8 WINTER STREET, 

BOSTON, 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN EVEHY PARTICULAR. 

I>ee9 Sm 

C^e Prnbelsso^n Qmntettt Clnb 

RespeetftiUy announce to the musical pubUo of Doeton and 
Tielnlty that they are prepared to aoeept engagements for 

PRIVATE MUSICAL PARTIES. 

It Is the intention of the Clnb to give but few public coneertf 
out of Boeton this season ; and as many of their Mends may 
feel the Qved of their accustomed entertainment, the Club will 
be happy to rerelfe propositions for series of Parlor Concerts 
similar to those now given in Cambridge, New Bedford, Milton, 
etc TUOS. UYAN, 8cc*y, Id Franklin 8t. Boaton. 



D. B. NEWHALL. 

MANX7FACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

Ho. 344 IWAahlnir^n Street, Boctom. 

PIANO FOR TES REPAIRED, TUNED, ^ TO LET. 

HEirS* PATENT 

AMERICAN AOTION PIANOFORTE. 

THE MANUFACTURBR lain poesetsion of nnmerons testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who haTe 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, eommendingit 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amnteura of 
Music to an examination of ita superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. HBWS, 866 Washington St., Bottan. 

o. andr£ & CCS 

19 8. mXTB ITEKKT, AVOTl CHBaTMVr, 

(Eaatside,) PHILADELPHIA. 

(ti^A catalogue of onr stock of Foreign Music, and of oor 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Mnsio 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

MR. AUGUST FRIES, 

Rcepeetfhlly informs his friends and former pupils, that he 
again Is prepared to recelTe 

ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 

to accompany them with the Violin in Sovatas, Duo covobb- 
TAVTS, SoMB, &c. Applications sent to 7 Winthrop Place, 
will be promptly attended to. oot 14 &n 

Mr. THOMAS RYAN 

Begs leaTe to Inform his friends and pupils that he baa return- 
ed to town for the season, and is prepared to give instruction 
on the PIANO. FLUTE. CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also In 
THOROUGH BASS. Applications may be made at his rest- 
dance, No. 19 Franklin Street, or at Ekhanlson^s mosie store. 
Sept 16 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE. 

Of the laU OBRMANIA MUSICAL SOOIETT, propoeei to 
remain In Beaton, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and In the Thxobt or Mmio. 

Address No. 46 Hanlaon Arenue, or at any of the mosle 
stores. Sept 16 



XAMUrAOTDUP Br 

MASON 8l HAMLIN. 

THE attention of the mosInU public Is InTlied to the BSfwhr 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We brieve 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential points rr'^n*"C 
to a good instrument, eapedaliy In regard to 

Equality, Power, Bweetneu of Tone, Frompt- 
neM of Action and Style of IPixiiah. 

Onr prices vary from S60 to $176, aeoording to the sbe and 
style of the Instrument. Recommendations from Lowbu. 
Mason, Wm. B. Ubadbubt, Obobob F. Koot, L. II. Suotiiabp, 
Edwin Bbvcb, Suus A. Bancboit, and many other distin- 
gu Uhe d musicians, may be seen at onr ware*rooma. 

QI^The opinions of the above gentlemen give ihcm a daddad 
preference to all other MekNlsons. 

BBBBT MASOH 
■■MORS ■AMLOr 

OctS 6m 



. \ HASOW * HAMi.nr, 

2V. I Oamhridgt St. (cor. 9/ Ckarie*,) JBoslon, Jfs. 
(Directly in front of the Jail.) 



OARIi GARTNER, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be found at No 20 Do?«r BCnet, ercry fofenooD bet^ 
9 and 10. Oe 14 

IsEBSONS ON THE VIOIK)NCELLO. 

HEHRI JUVQHICKEL 

win raeeiTepnplls on the VMoooello. AddieM at his 
dance, No. 07 Wamn Street. Oe 14 



MR. OU8TAV KREBS, 

MEMBER OF THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 
Begs leaTe to Inform the public that be is prepared to glte 

hu^netlon on the 

FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

It:^ Applications made at No. 17 Franklhi Plaee wUl reeelee 
prompt attentkm. Oc U 



MANXTEL FENOIiLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gbat's Blocx, eomcr of Washlagton 

and Sanuner Streets. 

Rtfntnen. 

MtsBis. CncKKBiirB, J. P. iwtttn, Obo. Pubcbabs, Boston. 
Meears. Obobob PsABonr, B. H. Bobbbb, " ' 



.aLTTISZSy 



PIANIST AHD TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his serrices as an Instructor In the higher bmaehes 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the moslo 
atores of Natbab Rxchabdsor, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Rbb» ft Co. 17 Tremont Bow. 



lUrttBBOBi:~-Mrs. C. W. Loilng, 88 ML Tenon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Saiem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 Sonth St. 
Miss May,6 FranUIn Plaee. 



Feb. 18. 



OARIi ZERRAHN. 
Conditetor of the Haadel * Haydn Soeiety, 

Conduetor of the Orohestnl Vnioii, and 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Msy be addressed at his OFFICE In E. H. Wade's mnsle stor«. 
or at his residence, U. S. Hotel. Dee 28 6( 



PBINCE & CO;S MELODEOIIS, 

OF every Tarlety. from $46 to SlfiO, suitable for the parior, 
leetore-room, lodge-room, or small church. BeUcTlnf 
them to be better in tone, asore dniable, and better Anisbed 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the agency, 
and keep for sale only those Baannfoetnrsd by Prhioe ft Co. 



Sept. 2 



O. p. REED & Co. 

18 Tremont St., opposite the Mnseom, 
Sou Agonufor Fhmu f Co.*t Mtlodtons, 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 



ReBldeiaoe, 84 Pilickiaey Street. 

Sept 16 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FOBTE. 

Application can be made at Seed's Musio-Stora, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 



H. 8. CVT1.ER, 

<9rgaiiii»t and Ztntitx pC iKuitir, 

MUSIC ROOM UNDER CHURCH OF THE ADVENT. 



Teims taO-^Addi 
ingtonS . 



care of Nathan Richardson, 282 Wssh- 

8ept9 tf 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Reaidenee No. 06 BLanelsokd Etrnei. 



B^toart 31. BiUt, jlttttr-grtgf, fgiuix an> 3oft yrintCnj-ftfla, Wo. 21 gttool gt.t 
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(CoBUniHd baa lul nak ) 

in. Mozart compabbd with Hatdn. 
If there ia an j juitice io oar brief lurvej of the 
theory of the Quartet, it will be an eu^ matter 
for u) to prove the auperioritjr of Hozabt'b 
Quartet* over all othcn ; not by a comparlaon of 
their beauties with perhapa equal beauties which 
dlHiDguidh the works of other maiten, — a com- 
parisoD that would lead to no reiult, aince there 
extaC DO acatea in which muaical beautiea can in- 
trinsicall/ be weighed ; — but by a negative mode 
of proof, ghowiag by examplea that the moat akil- 
ful wmetiaiea have in certuo ttunga departed 



from the theoretic fundamental conditii 



,9 of the 



Quartet atyle, which Mozart never did. 

If we talk of rivals of Mozart in Quartet wri- 
ting, we of course mean two and only two mu- 
aiciana by the aide of him. Matdn, Mozart, 

aic, which the tongue moat readily pronounces and 
the car moat delights to hear. 

Formerly Haydn was generally preferred to 
Mozart ; to-dAy Ihe preference iscomraonly given 
to Beethoven. Haydn haa a sort of humor, 
which renders him intelligible to ordinary minds; 
he loves to make merry with his hearera and to 
laugh, for which tliey are duly grateful. Mozart 
replaces this amicable and communicative cheer- 
fulness by hia elevation and depth ; be brought 
Bach to life again, only Bach half a century 
riper. Bach become the greatest of melodists and 
bringing with him from h'- gnive, or rather, out 
of heaven, new harmonies, lo which our poor 
planet could not for a long time got accustomed. 
Thia explains the different fate of the two mas- 
ters. One was the idol of his contemporaries, 
and by God'a extraordinary grace (no doubt) to- 
wards the minstrel of hia Creation, Haydn atill 
connts among hb admirer* all instructed and in- 
telligent musicians; the other saw bis Quarteta 
sent back from Italy on accoaot of mistakes in 
copying, which did not exist ; criticized by a pro- 
fessor on account of faults in compoRlion, which, 
with the exception of a single one perhaps, were 
new and original beauties ; and torn to piecea in 
a concert, on account of faults which were at firat 
ascribed to the players I and all thia, because they 
were too perfecL The reader shall convince 
himself. 

In most of the Quartets of Hatdh the canta- 
bile and conventional passages alternate with a 
certain re^larity, of which the kind by no means 
admits, and which gives (o theae thematic worka the 
false appearance of concertanle muse, and mo- 
noptJizes Ihe labor of the compoaer in the interest 
of the Erst violinist. In Mozart the principal 
thoughts are less salient, thej mingle more with 
Ihe other themes, and share with them the com- 
binations which grow out of the application of the 
fugued atyle. By this meana every thing become* 
strictly bound in with the gronad-thoughts, and 
gains a weight and a signiGcance, which the uaual 
melodic ornaments and the bravura passages 
never can have, when they are interpolated into 
a thematic composition to give importance to the 
executant. 



There is an infinite charm for soul and ear at 

once, when a simple mclismatic thought, a mere 
fiorilura, not so much accompanied as merely ren- 
dered audible by the harmony, is changed a mo- 
ment after into a contrapuntal figure full of grace, 
of rationality and power. 
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Second remark. In many passages tbe melody 
n Haydn's Qaartcts palpably approaches Tocal 
lusic; it reminds you of '*Tbe Creation" and 
The Seasons," if it includes no obsolete melodic 
irms. The Adagio and Andante of Haydn are 
rom beginning to end Teritable Cavatinas, in 
rhich- the first Tiolin takes the place of the 
inger. Nothing but text is wanting. 

Go through the Quartets of Mozart and you 
rill never find, not to say a whole piece, but not 
ven a sentence, which reminds you of the Opera, 
r which might serve the purpose of a nnger. 
Lnd yet what elevated statement^ what inex- 
iressible grace, what psychological depth, what a 
tamp of immortality shine in these melodies, 
rhich could not be sung with the voice ! And 
rhence comes it, that they cannot be sung with the 
oice? Because they admit pf np text And why do 
hey admit of none ? Because the things they tell 
ou are so little expressible or narrataUe, that 
11 the languages of the world lack words for 
hem, and can only give a ridiculous perversion, 
t the best a bungling approximation, but never a 
. true translation of the music. 

Third remark. We have shown the very ob- 
ious reason why the common-places, admissible 
D orchestral compositions, where it is hardly pos- 
ible to avoid them, must be carefully excluded 
rom the Quartet. Haydn, however, has granted 
hem admittance, seldom to be sure, and as it 
rere from a sort of heedlessness, as the following 
ixample shows: 




tr tr tr 



m^^Ui^h^^ m 




The four first measures give ns accurately 
nough, even to the rhythm, the melody which 
Llmaviva sings in his duet with Susanna: Mi 
ento di contentOf pieno di gioja U cor; a melody 
rhich Mozart certainly stole from Haydn, unless 
he reverse be the truth. What follows is one of 
be most familiar and hacknied forms of opera 
males. You may search through the whole Mo- 
art collection, and you will not once find the 
hadow of a common-place of this or any other 
escription. 

Passages, which tell mainly upon the ear, that 
I to say, allusions to concertante music ; singable 
ieledies,.or an inclination to vocal music ; a more 
opular, that is to say, a less learned style ; more 
ssily comprehended, that is to say, leas elevated, 
sss deep thoughts, — such are the grounds of the 



preference formerly given fo the Quartets of 
Haydn over those of Mozart, and of the objec- 
tions which many amateurs still feel to the latter, 
even if they do not confess it 

[To be oondDoed.] 
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Hector BerUos's Hew Work. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Musi' 
cal Worlds (Dec. 13, 1854,) writes as follows: 

On Sunday last, L'Enfance du Christ, the tri- 
logy or oratorio of M. Berlioz, was performed 
at the Salle Herz, the first time that tbe complete 
work had been presented before the public. — 
Whatever may be the opinions as to the merits or 
demerits of M. Berlioz, this much at least is cer- 
tain ; he is a man of original genius — he borrows 
from none, and his inspiration is drawn from him- 
self alone. Therefore no one can claim an in- 
terest in an^ success he may obtain, nor apore- 
ciiCte a portion of the plaudits which were so lav- 
ishly bestowed on Sunday last 

It is an unquestionable fact that, while light and 
lively music nas flourished at the Parisian thea- 
tres, music which appealed to higher and nobler 
sympathies, has fallen into disrepute. It seemed 
as though the French intelligence was incapable 
of embracing both at once, and that public feel- 
ing was withdrawn from the more pure and refin- 
ed, to dally with the charms of the gayer and , 
prettier fair one. From time to time, some un- 
questionable inspiration of ^nius has recalled 
the fickle public to its admiration of true Art, and, 
ashamed of its past indifierence, it has all the 
more readily accepted the opportunity of hum- 
bling itself and exalting the artist, whose genius 
has succeeded in gaining its affections. Such was 
the case on Sunday, and M. Berlioz produced a 
legitimate effect on an audience including almost 
every artist and literary man in Paris. For nearly 
a fortnight, every reserved seat had been taken in 
advance ; the few ** unreserved'* were filled directly 
the doors were 6pen, and hundreds were turned 
away unable to obtain admission. M. Beriioz 
himself directed the orchestra, which comprised in 
its ranks most of the best artists now in. the me- 
tropolis. Perhaps oti that very account it had 
been impossible to have as many rehearsals as 
were desirable, and therefore the orchestra hardly 
went as well as might have been expected — a 
fault which they will amend at each successive 
representation. 

VEnfance du Christ is a sacred trilogy, of 
which M. Berlioz has composed both poetry and 
munc. The poem is partly descriptive and partly 
dramatic, the link between the two, and connect- 
ing both, being formed by a ** lUcitant," who 
performs the office of the Chorus in Greek tra- 
gedy. The first part commences with the dream 
of Herod, to whom it has been revealed in a vis- 
ion: — 

"Ton heureux temps s'snAiitt 
Ud enfiint vient de naltra 

?iai fera diBpantftrs 
on trooe et ton ponvolr." 

Herod consults the Hebrew soothsayers, who in- 
form him that his dream is true, and that his safe- 
ty can only be bought by a massacre of all the 
new-bom innocents. Tbe scene changes to the 
stable in Bethlehem, where-a chorus of angels ad- 
monishes Mary and Joseph to depart, with the 
child, into Egypt The second part describes the 
flight, and opens with a chorus of shepherds ; the 
main incidents of the flight are declaimed by the 
R^*itant, and the part concludes with a chorus, 
'« Alleluia." The third is the arrival at Sais ; the 
lUcitant describes the return of the Saviour to 
his country, to accomplish the sacrifice whereby 
the world shall be saved, and the trilogy concludes 
on the word ** Amen," with a chorus full of poetic 
and reliffious splendor. The principal parts are the 
Vir^n Mary (Mme. Meillst, from the Th^tre- 
Lynque,) Joseph (M Meillet, from ditto,^ 
Herod (M. Depasio from the Grand Opera,) 
Un P^re de Famille (M. Battaillb, from the 
Op^ra-Comique,) lUcitant (M. Jourdan, from 
the Opera-Comique.) The B^oitant commences 
the piece by announcing the birth of Jesus. A 



nocturnal march is beard, an anned troop ad- 
vances, and the orchestra pUys a symphony of 
military and wariike character. Polvdoras and a 
centurion appear, and a short dialogne ensues. 
Then follows Herod's dream — a melancholy air 
is sung to a vigorous and graphic accompani- 
ment, which, ere Ions, changes, and the orobestn 
repeats the fears of the tyrants, and becomes bis 
echo. This is sueceeded b^ the scene between 
Herod and the Hebrew diviners. These last 
proceed to their incantation — an orchestral piece 
where the mournful notes of the horn are inter- 
mingled with the -' deep sounds of the double 
basses, producing an effect at once original and 
striking. This section of the first part winds up 
with a chorus denouncing the innocents ; **' Cm, 
oui, par le fer qu'ils p^rissent," which is re- 
markaole for energy and force. And now the 
scene changes to the stable of Bethlehem: a calm 
succeeds the storm, and nothing can be more tim- 
pleand touching than the opening air, which was 
so well sung by Mme. Meillet 

'* moo cher fils, donna ostte heiiM tendrs, 
A 068 agneanx nai vera tol vont, bdUrnt; 
lis sont si donxt kisM, laist*— les prendsr, 
Ne les fais pas laognir, 6 moo enfant" 

The melody is delicious, and with the accompani- 
ment of the violoncellos, paints an adpiirable pic- 
ture of happiness and peace. The chorus of 
Ansels counselling flight, with an accompaniment 
of the oiigan (played by Mdlle. Sophie Dukken,) 
brinss the first part to a conclusion. 

The second part is in no way inferior. An or- 
chestral prelude leads to a chorus of shepherds, 
which is succeeded by an air for the B^itant, 
which was encored, and the part concludes with 
" Hallelujah" (chorus.) The R^itant's air n de- 
licious, and would of itself have ensured success ; 
it was well suns by M. Jourdan, and constantly 
interrupted by Dursts of genuine applause. 

In the the third part, the Virgin and Joseph 
have arrived at Sais, footsore and weary. A 
chorus of Romans and Egyptians is heard, and 
the Yirein is afraid. But none can be found 
who will give shelter to the way-worn traveller. 
The Father of a Family at last pities their eondi- 
tion, and affords them shelter ; and, in reply to 
his queries, Joseph answers : — 

** Elle a ponr nom Maria: 
Je m'appelle Joseph, et nous nommoos 
L'eofan^ J^os.*' 

These words were sung to a strain of music so 
sweet and tender, that they compose a little reli- 
ffious poem of themselves. The dialogue between 
Josepn and the host is followed by a trio for two 
flutes and a harp ; and an unaccompanied chorus, 
blessing the Virgin and child, as they sleep, ter- 
minates the work. 

M. and Mdlle. Meillet, MM. Jourdan, Battaille, 
and D^pasio, deserve much praise for the excel- 
lent manner in which they sang the music allotted 
to them. M. Berlioz has been more than once 
reprofuihed with obtaining his effects entirely 
from great masses of sound — in other words, 
from noise and clamor. To this he has replied 
by a composition distinguished from first to last by 
grace, innocence, tenderness, and naiveti — violins, 
tenors, violoncellos, two flutes, and two hautboys, 
form tbe combination of instruments by means of 
which he has mainly produced his effects. The 
choruses also are written with a rare sobriety, and 
some critics too have remarked that M. Berlioz, 
in his choral writing on the present occasion, 
" seems to have been guided by the same hand 
which directed Palestrina when he traced the ed- 
ifying strophes of the Stabat Mater,** The com- 
Keer, they insist, ** has imparted to Joseph and 
ary that charm of effect and coloring which we 
find in the pictures of the great Italian school ;" 
and the conclusion of the first part, they continue, 
" more particularly resembles a painting of Peru- 
gino or Fra Angeiico--the same simplicity in the 

S rod notion of effect^ the same impression pro- 
uced on the sensibilities of the audience in one 
case and the beholders in the other." 

M: Berlioz was greeted with enormous cheers 
at the conclusion, and re-called some twenty times. 
I trust the success he has obtained will encourage 
him to push onward in the same course. 
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For Dir1ght*8 Joamal of Made. 
THE BLOSSOM OF THE WHEAT. 

ALTKftlD FEOM THB rUBMCH OW OHABLBS EITMAUB. 

! beauty in the bearded grain I 

Chaste child of labor sweet; 
Nor boldly gay, nor idly vain, 

Small blossom of the wheat! 

The glory is not thine to deck 

The soft and silken hair, 
Or breath in balm apon the neck 

Of dove-eyed ladles fair! 

Nor, dear and artless peasant-flower, 

Is thine the sorry chance 
To beg, in perfumed halls of power, 

The favor of a glance ! 

In cnps of pearl and agate flne, 
The com flowers show their grace, 

The scarlet poppies flaunt and shine; 
Those idlers of thy race ! 

Bat thoQ, in labor's furrow set. 

Dost smile on labor's son, 
Who waters with his honest sweat 

The ground thou growest upon. 

'T is he, with rudest fingers, weaves 

Thy blossoms in a crown, 
And at the Cross his offering leaves 

With humble orison. 

Thou art not beauteous like the rose, 

And yet^thou springest free ! 
And still Anom thee the manna flows 

That feeds humanity. 

Thou shinest, when the fields are fair, 

And June is all a-fleme, 
And dost, beneath God's eye, prepare 

New praises to his name I 

Within thy cup a power is bom, 

Within thy cup *tis fed. 
Till rounded by the sun to com, 

And wrought by man to bread! 

Hail! beauty in the bearded grain, 

Chaste child of labor sweet; 
Nor boldly gay, nor idly vain. 

Small blossom of the wheat! 
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Musical JoomaliBm in Germany. 

The last number of the New York Musical 
Gazette has an interesting article upon this sub- 
ject, fp>m which we copy the following, cautioning 
the reader at the same time against a certain tone 
of partizanship pervading the strictures, however 
just they may be in some respects, upon the Neue 
ZeiUchrift. 

Germany has, at present, perhaps eight or ten 
musical journals and periodicab, of which only 
four can be said to circulate among a large num- 
ber of artists and dUettanti. How great the cir- 
culation of each is, we cannot say, but it is cer- 
tain that no one has more than three thousand sub- 
scribers. Now, considering that five persons in 
every ten in that country, between the ases of ten 
and forty, have undergone some sort oi musical 
education, and that at least nine take some interest 
in musical matters, we must confess that the above 
small subscription-lists appear almost unaccount- 
able, even when we recollect that every po- 
litical and literary journal has its article on mu- 
sical matters. The number of those in Germany 
who would like to read more upon musical matters 
than political papers can furnish is so lai^e, that 
we thmk the tault must lie rather in the musical 
journals than in the public, that their circulation 
IS so limited. Many of these papers exhibit a 
great amount of knowledge, spirit and talent ; but, 
with the exception of one, lack in their manage- 
ment practical businetss men, who, without any 
sacrifice of principles, may look more to the ac- 
tual wants of the public. This want of practical- 
ity is not confined to the business department, but 
is exhibited in many of the editorials. Far-fetch- 
ed ideas and confused language will interest but 
few, especially when they are expected to pay 



for them. The want of common sense, and a for- 
cetfulness that the generality of the public must 
be taught, and thus elevated to the standard of 
the writer, according to capa<;ity, must account 
for the small number of subscribers. Strange to 
say, some of the modern musical journals date 
their ori^^in more than fifteen or twenty years 
back, and none of the old journals have survived 
the change of the times and of editors. The 
once celebrated Cecilia ; the AUgemeine Afusikal- 
ische ZeiiunOf published by Breitkopf and Haer- 
tel, and oripnated by the famous Rochlitz ; the Iris 
by Kellstab; the Berliner AUgemeine Musika- 
lische Zeitung, edited by Marx ; all these musical 
journals are Ions since dead, although some of 
their editors still live. The iournal which enjoyed 
the longest life was the AUgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung of Leipzig. It originated in 1798, and 
died in 1848. Its fifty volumes look quite formid- 
able upon our shelves, and are found exceedingly 
useful for occasional reference. During the later 
years of its existence, it was sustained only by the 
greatest pecuniary sacrifices on the part of its 
publishers. It died because they would not choose 
to select editors who kept pace with the times, 
and knew that the age required other than mere 
technical criticism, ft died, also, because all the 
young, fresh, and spirited turned their attention 
to the new Leipzig paper which Robert Schumann 
originated under the title of Neue Leipzi^er Zeit- 
schri/t^iir Alusik. This journal, the history of 
which IS almost the history of music for the last 
twenty years in Germany, was started in 1834. 
It was principally directed against the old Leip- 
zig paper and that criticism which maintained 
that " sufficient was accomplished if a composition 
should, in its construction, evince the hand oi a 
master of technicals;" which excelled in enumera- 
ting the keys ^ud modulations of a piece of music 
without entering at all into its spirit; which con- 
sidered any attempt to advance oeyond the three 
acknowledged masters, as madness ; which thought 
even that Beethoven's genius had deserted him, 
when he produced his later compositions. Robert 
Schumann was the first to proclaim boldly that 
** nothing was accomplished as long as a composi- 
tion was only well constructed, and repeated but 
the ideas and melodic phrases of by-gone times." 
*< I demand," wrote he, " new ideas — such ideas as 
are found in the best productions of our most ad- 
vanced masters, and which suit the spirit of the 
age." He developed the true essence of the later 
compositions of Beethoven, and made it under- 
stood ; with these as his stand-point, his journal 
formed a most interesting era in musical criticism. 
But^ afler cultivating the new field for some years, 
his own genius summoned him to composition, 
and he retired from the paper leaving it in the 
hands of a man who had distinguished himself bv 
some lectures upon musical history. Although 
not a musician himself, he was well versed in mu- 
sical literature, and having around him many col" 
laborateurSf the new editor entertained no fear 
that his paper would retrograde. But alas ! the 
events of 1848, arid the startling revolutionary 
pamphlets of Wagner effected a change in this 
journal, the most prominent indication of which 
was an excessive asperity toward all those who 
would not swear by the new reformation. The 
editor himself, a veiy weak man, was taken cap- 
tive by the new disciples of Wagner, and the 
Neue Zeitschrift flr Musik became nothing more 
than a mere organ of the new party. As such it 
has during the past three years given birth to a 
few original ideas, mixed up with a great deal of 
nonsense ; some excellent articles upon some tech- 
nical points of musical science, and very partial 
criticism against all those who chose to be inde- 
pendent in their views and opinions. It has ex- 
hibited great want of tact, a self-sufficiency which 
has reached a fabulous height, and sometimes lan- 
guage which certainly was not to have been ex- 
pected from men of musical knowledge and edu- 
cation. Almost all its present editors are very 
young men, without any actual experience, and 
this may account for their apparent belief, that 
only since their appearance* can the world enter- 
tain some hope or expectation for the future. 

Besides this journal, there are two others in 
Leipzig, the Signale and the Fliegende Blatter 



fiir Musik, The former has the largest circula- 
tion of any musical periodical in Germany, and 
claims no more than to picture in a concise and 
soQietiines humorous manner, all that is transpi- 
ring in the musical world. Not the least inter- 
esting of the articles of this paper are the occa- 
sional contributions of its correspondent " Butter- 
brod,".[his real name is Theo. Hagen,] which are 
of a humorous and entertaining character, at the 
same time conveying many a wliolesome criticism. 
As Hcrr Batterbrodt has lately taken up his resi- 
dence in our own city, we may soon expect de- 
scriptions of musical matters amongst us served 
up in his racy style, for the entertainment of the 
Saxonians. We shall look for them with interest. 
The Fliegende Bldtter was started in opposition to 
the extravagancies of the Wagner organ. It is 
edited by Professor Lobe, who was the last editor 
of the AUgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, a man of 
great musical knowledge, of sound common sense, 
and good appreciation of the musical spirit of the 
age. His journal may be considered as a continu- 
tion of his Letters, which were published a feir 
years since in two volumes, and which contain 
criticisms upon all sorts of music and musical 
composers. Another paper, which, within the 
past six months, seems to have undertaken the 
task of opposing the ridiculous transcendentalisms 
of the NeueZeitschrifi is the Soddeutsche Musikzei- 
tung^ published by Scbott, in Mayence, a paper 
which merits the attention of the public and of 
artists. 

The Berlin musical journals are the Echo^ 
edited by E. Kossak, one of the most spirituel 
and witty critics of the day, but who unfortun- 
ately generally bestows his talents on other pa- 
pers than his own ; and the Berliner Musikalische 
Zeitungj which has an excellent corps of editors; 
amongst whom is the author of that lately-pup- 
lished most interesting book, Die erste stehende 
Oper in Deuischland. Besides the musical jour- 
nals named, there are the Niederrheinische Musik- 
alische Zeilung, published in Cologne, and the 
Neue Musikalische Zeitung^ of Vienna. 



Diary Abroad.— Na 7. . 

BxRUN, Nov. 26. — Mr. Mason has somewhere put 
upon record an account of the circumstances attending 
the compilation of the *' Unndel and Htydn Collection " 
of chiirch music, and that for the many of the beautiful 
tunes in that work he was indebted to Gardiner's " Sa- 
cred Melodies." Among the themes from Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mozart, and the great men of fifty or sixty years 
ago, I recall at this moment tunes in that book named 
" Waltham.'' "Germany," " Weston," " South Street," 
" Vienna:" — tunes which almost all, who in our country 
have sung them, suppose are in the form in which their 
immortal authors gave them to the world. As far as I 
have been able to learn, in this way were the names of 
Beethoven, Giardini, ViottI, and many others first made 
known in our country. If this is not so, I sincerely wuh 
that the error might be corrected. 

Mr. N. Mnnroe of Cambridge, years ago college car* 
penter, had I suppose as exquisite a musical sense, as 
deep an appreciation of the feeling pervading a piece of 
music, as any man can have; he told me that when the 
" H. and H. Collection " appeared, a student, who bad a 
piano-forte in his room— a most rare thing in 1822-8— 
met him in the College yard one Saturday and invited 
him after dinner to his room to look over the new book. 
They began at ** Old Hundred *' and went through tune 
after tune, until about the twelfth or fifteenth page — I 
have no book to refer to— they came to a tune called 
" Waltham,*' new, and l>earing over it the strange looking 
name, Bxxthoven. They went through the tone. 
** There is something in that I don*t see through," says 
the student. Again it was played and lung, and when 
prayer time came they were still upon '* Waltham,'* with 
ever new delight. This is the story as I recollect it. 
What theme it was that wrought so powerfully upon 
them I never could find out. 

Other themes thus made familiar to us— and they are 
among the most delicious psalm tunes we ever had— 
oome up occasionally and never fail to give me the deep- 
est pleasure. Yesterday at Liebig's, he gave us a synt- 
phony by Haydm; which is often played here— once I 
heard it at the Royal Orchestra's concert— and the finale 
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alwuyi obtaiiia an enoort. It ii in G migor, and this 
is one of the themes: 
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The theme of this Largo is that exquisite piece of 
music, which we used to have to the hymo, ** There is a 
stream whose gentle flow/* &o. 

Why is this Symphony never played in America? 
The Amateur Club have it, and there are many in Bos« 
too and that neighborhood, who wonld have that peculiar 
delight which two or three of as yci^terday fblt at hear- 
ing our old friend in all its original beauty and glory. 
Haydn seems to have exhauftted all his resources to 
make this work perfect in its kind. All the themes are 
exceedingly weU chosen* and the contrasts between 
them are sncoessftil in the highest degree. The finale is 
the most rollicking piece of good humor and jollity I 
know in instrumental muMO, while the Laigo Is pre- 
cisely what It should be for the beautifhl hymn above 
quoted. 

Is it not about time that our makers of music books — 
I mean those who oa*— should tell us in their ** arrange- 
ments/' from what they arrange? I am well aware that 
many a bpok has been published in Boston by men, who 
know no more than the man in the moon from what the 
themes they murdeAd were taken. It Is time this Vas 
stopped. It is time that instead of putting Beethoven's 
name over something he never wrote or thought of, Col. 
A. Oump should say, ** From the Adagio in such a Trio 
or Sonat»— arranged by A. Gump.** This would be 
honest and truthful. .We have men capable of arrang- 
ing music, and who are not under the necessity of steal- 
ing other men*s labors for the sake of appearing learned. 
There are one or two men who have musical libraries of 
theh- own, or have access to those of others; is it asking 
loo'mnch of them, to request them in future to distin- 
guish themselves finom Quacks? Their honor and that 
of Beethoven, Haydn, Mosart, and the like— if there are 
any like— demand it ■ I wish Mr. Mason would set the 
example, I know he can. 



Dbc. 16, 1894. — I wrote you last from Trieste, 
my old home and birth-place. Now, after wan- 
dering through the Swiss Alps, I km once more in 
Leipzig. Ton will be most interested to know 
about the Gewandhans Concerts. At the 7th 
concert (Nov. 16) they performed a new Sym- 
phony of the Russian pianist, Anton Rubinstiin, 
which created a great sensation among the real 
lovers of music. Rfibinsteio is a man of twenf y- 
five years; he excited much enthusiasm in his 
professional tour as a pianist, when he was a boy, 
some ten years since ; for the last five or six years 
he has entirely given up piano cooeertizing and 
devoted himself to composition, in which he has 
had remarkable saccess. His Symphony called 
*' Ocean ** is original and great from the beginning 
to the end —The other pieces performed at that 
concert were two duets for two flutes by the 
brothers Dopplve, from Pesth ; a song by Miss 
Stabbach, from London, who possesses an admi- 
rable voice, but almost nothing else ; two songs 
by M. EiLBRS, of the Dresden theatre, and Bzxt- 
bovxn'b overture to Coriolan, 

In the eighth subscription concert, which took 
place Nov. 30th, the orchestral pieces were Schu- 
mann's Symphony No. 4, in D minor, received en- 
thusiastically, and the overture to the ZauberJUfie, 
Miss Stabbach sang a Scena from Tito and the 
air: ** Jerusalem," from the Paulu$, with more 
iueoess than usual, this being her last appear- 
anoe. For the other features, I refer you to the 
Neu€ ZtiUchrift fOr Muiiky which you can trans- 
late for yourself, and for your readers, who may 
poasibly be interested in it : 

" The concert was made particularly interesting 
by the appearance of Herr Alpbbd Jabll. It 
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was the first time that we had had an opportunity 
of hearing this pianist, since until now he has 
never visited North Germany. Herr Jaell justi- 
fied his American reputation, and proved himself 
a master of his instrument, so that we have no 
hesitation in placing him as a virtuoso, — using 
the word in the strict and narrower sense— by the 
side of the most Important representatives of this 
direction, of a Dreyschock, a Willmers, he. He 
possesses the most finished and virtuoso-like tech' 
fu'^uf , eminent certainty, an excellent touch capa- 
ble of all the shades of force, a full and beautiful 
tone, such as only the modern techniqm can give 
one, also taste and elegance in his delivery. Herr 
Jaell played Chopin's C minor- Concerto entire 
and in the second part some compositions of his 
own, viz.: II GtWommto, a caprice ; '* Wood- 
whispers,** an illustration ; and a transcription oo 
an English song. He used, by accident, an Erard 
piano which had been played on before and was not 
satisfactory in the upper octaves. This prevented 
his rendering of the Concerto from being as effect- 
ive as it otherwise would have been. The per- 
formance in itself was excellent. 

"This concert also brought us another note- 
worthy gueitt Herr Ovoliblmi, member of the 
Royal Opera at Vienna. He sang StIladblla*s 
church aria, and songs by Mbndblssohn and 
Schvbzet. His school is the new Italian, with 
all its faults, without its excellencies. Herr Gu- 
glielmi uses the tremolo incessantly, to a degree 
that we have scarcely ever heard. Moreover he 
has a way of exploding and forcing out every 
tone, which makes all binding of the tones im- 
possible and becomes unendurable. His delivery 
in this way borders upon caricature. If the singer, 
in spite of this, received a good deal of applause, it 
is explained by the wonderfully sympathetic power 
of his really beautiful and rare voice, as well as 
in part also by his very propossessing exterior." 

The programme of the ninth concert contained : , 

1. Overture to Die Wa»$ertr&ger^ by Cuebubini ; 

2. Aria from Mozaet's TYTim, by Frau Spadict- 
Mbndb; 3. Fantasia for the Harp, by Pabish 
Alvabs, performed by Madame Pabish Alvabs, 
an artist of truly splendid execution, great ele- 
gance and taste; 4. Aria from Fidelia^ Frau 
Mxndb ; 5. La Dante det F€it, Mme. Alvars ; 6. 
Overture, Im Hollander by Gade ; and finally 
Beethoven's Symphony, No. 7. And what a per- 
formance! What entemblef It is really many 
years since the Gewandhaos orchestra has ren- 
dered any- Symphony with such perfection. 

At the tenth Concert (Dec. 14), we heard : 1. a 
new manuscript Symphony, by Diitbicu, — very 
well and elegantly worked through, but not orig- 
inal, and frequently reminding one of Gade ; 2. 
Cavatina from Mendelssohn's Pau/ws, by Fr&ulein 
KocE, a pupil of the Leipzig Conservatoire; 3. 
Fantasia in three movements, for piano ind or- 
chestra, composed and performed by RiisiNSTBiN, 
—very original, like all his compositions. Fart 
II. 1. Jubel overture, by Webee; 2. Duet from 
Mozart*s EntfUhrung auM dem SeraUy sung by 
Herren Schneidbb and Bbeb ; 3. Notturno, Pre- 
lude and Etude, ibr piano solo, composed and 
played by Rfibinstein,— the Etude, especielly, was 
immensely diflicult and played to perfection; 4. 
Mendelssohn^s Chorus upon Schiller's Ode, An die 
KUnetler (To the Artists). 

This is about the sum of all the important musi- 
cal doings since I have been in Leipzig I have 
only to add the d^nt in Leipzig of Miss Aba- 
BELLA GoDDABD, the young London pianist, at the 
Quartet Soiree of the Gewandhans Society ; she 
pleased the audience by her charming lace, as 
well as elegant classicsl performance. In January 
I am to concertize in Weimar, Frankfort, Mann- 
heim, Msyence, Weisbaden, Cassel, and at Bre- 
men on the 30th, and thence I go to Holland. 

A. Jaell. 



Vrom WASHZB'GTGB'* D. 0.« JTan. 9. 
Ofbba — Gbisi and Mauo nr Noska. 

Last night we had Oxisi and Mabio in Norma I 
So for once we are before Boston, and can ring in 
year ear for the millionth time what a bounty is about 
to enrich yon. Whilst we were standing at the door 
of the National Theatre, happening to have the 
Journal, I read to one or two who were near, your 
comment on the two*dollar price in Botton ; and it 
was rather amusing, for here we were charged five 
dollars for seats in the parquet and first gallery I 
But there were two other galleries, one for a dollar, 
the other for fifty cents. The dollar gallery was 
crowded; the first tier pretty full; the parquet a 
third full. The aristocracy of wealth went down 
below ; the aristocracy of sense into the second gal- 
lery. 

The Overture was given finely, and the advent of 
an orchestra here, which, though so small, knew 
something of music and time, was no inconsiderable 
feature of the evening. The choruses were huge 
and good. The most astonishing thing of the eve- 
ning to me was the hauo of Susini. In all the roar 
of voices of the Druid chorus, this hearty Ororeso's 
voice was always distinct, and in the final chorus 
made somewhat the tremendous effect of a grand 
organ. 

Grisi was greeted here rather differently from 
what she has been accustomed to. I think it was evi- 
dent something was the matter to restrain the knocks, 
cuffs, screams, caterwauling and boqnets which, I 
am informed, the patrons of the National have never 
fiitiled to give as the trophies of genius. It is true 
that genius lodged in the toes has been generally felt 
here to be the culmination- of art,— as the French 
say, ** What cannot be spoken may be sung, and whst 
cannot be sung must be danced.'* And Mme. Grisi 
and Sig. Jf ario must remember that they came here 
just after the Sousset sisters. But I think the 
" greens on Mrs. Bagnet*s mind^ this time were the 
five dollars. All the hoquets were absorbed into the 
seats, except three rather ugly ones, as that second 
violin thought, no doubt, when one hit him in the 
face. 

Grisi sang with much enthusiasm In the first act 
And in that fiunous ninth scene, in which she Is so cel- 
ebrated, we had a chance to see a piece of the best 
operatic actiott which can be seen in the worid. All 
the enthusiasm she had ever kindled anywhere was 
explained with the tone of her : Tremi tu f per (Ai t 
And her voice rings on and qualifies that awful si- 
lence, when within the three, rage, grief, desperation 
are each rising to blend in the whirlwind of passion, 
which the scene is. 

I found out what the great charm of Grisi was by 
an instinctive annoyance when she returned to repeat 
anything, though I had been as eager as any one in 
the encore. If it had been a real mueioai enjoyment, 
the repetition would have been grateful The voice 
would have been the most perfect and prominent in- 
strument of the orchestra. But here the human ele- 
ment was most attractive, and the effect was theatri- 
cal, that is, we were judging it by the standard of 
real life. (Utem. — I did not hear much criticism of 
bad scenery when Bosio and Sontag were singing.) 

If any one wants to see Mario, let him look at the 

Christ's -head on the title-page of Chapman's books, 

which is the archetypal ChristVhead. The fece is 

like, even to the way of trimming the beard, — ^whicfa 

must have been suggested to Mario to complete the 

resemblance. An Engl ish gentleman, who sat by me, 

said that it had been a subject of universal remark in 
London, when he came out in the ProphAe^ with his 
hair parted in the middle, and a devout part to per> 
form. Much of the effect of his singing was in the 
voce di tata, where the tenderness and refinement of 
his voice made every lady a Miss Coutts, and the 
gentlemen with wives and ladies very nervous. In 
tfie scene vi., when he said to the distracted virgin : 
" Adalgisa 1 Adalgisa ! ** it revealed the secret of his 
success. C. 
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From MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
Dec. 25, 1854. — The readers of your Journal 
having already, on previous occasions, been made 
acquainted with what we arc able to produce in 
Milwaukee by the unusual conflux of musical tal- 
ent of a high order, I take pleasure in transmitting 
to you some notices of the Opora Der Frcyschiilz^ 
which has quite lately been brought out by the 
MiLWAUKKB Musical Sociisty with great success. 

The first performance of Der Freysrh&tz by our 
Milwaukee Musical Society on Tuesday evening, 
attracted the largest audience we have ever seen 
in Young's Hall. Every seat wus occupied, many 
persons had to be satisfied with standing room, 
and one or two hundred wore turned away from 
the door. The opera was exceedingly well got 
up, and, for a first performance, rvrryihing went 
off creditably. The costumt^s were appropriate 
and in good taste, the scenery very fair, and 
the infernal paraphernalia of the wolfs gorge 
cleverly contrived. The orchestra, admirably led 
by Mr. Balatka, was strong, well trained and 
played to perfection. Of the leading parts, ("asper, 
by Mr. Geiskeug, carried oif the palm. It was 
not only well acted, but the music very well sung. 
The character of Max was cleverly sustained by 
Mr. Jacou, who possesses a very sweet and well 
cultivated voice, which was heard to much advan- 
tage in the music of the part. Mrs. Maulkr and 
Miss Hint/., who tilled the rt^et of Agatha and 
Annie, acquitted themselves exceedingly well. 
The other parts were also very respectably filled. 

Second Performance. — The overture brought out 
the strength and harmony ot the orchestra, and 
showed it drilled to perfect regularity in all it.s 
parts. In the first act the scenic effect was good, 
and the singing of the chorus, although a little bois- 
terous, was much in character. The acting of Mr. 
Jacoiss, in the character of Max, was decidedly 
good, and his singing drew many encomiums. Mr. 
Geishkkc;, in the character of Caspar, though he 
showed some embarrassment with his hands, looked 
and acted that malignant being to perfection, and 
his bacchanalian song was sung with power and 
spirit. The bluff old Cuno was well sustained by 
Mr. Neiman, and Mr. Seifrkt's taunting song, in 
the character of Kilian, was equal to bis former 
etibrt. of wht<*h we 8|>oke, though he might have 
shown a little more dignity ot acting, even in the 
character of a peasant. There is a ** trick of the 
trade," atnong painters, that enables them to dis- 
pense with wrinkles in painting old age ; and so in 
acting, there is a happy method of taking the pro- 
minent points of every character and moulding 
them into a graceful individuality, without intro- 
ducing the rougher traits. The Society, however, 
is young in opera, and every additional effort leads 
them nearer to perfection. 

The second act introduced Mrs. Mahlkr as 
Agatha, and Miss Hi.xtz as Annie. Mrs. Mahl< r^ 
singing was excellent as usual, and her fine voice 
added another to her many triumphs, but her act- 
ing was rather constrained, the qualities of a good 
actor and a good singer being rarely combined, 
even in the great prima donnas. Miss Hintx was 
very pleasing, both in her acting and singing, 
was evidently at home on the stage, and her charac- 
ter and part were rendered with a correct appre- 
ciation of its spirit. 

The third act was excellent in its scenic decora- 
tions, and presented the horrors of the ''wolfs 
gorge,'* with an appreciable reality. The acting 
o( 5lax and Caspar was good in this act, and the 
music was well performed by the orchestra. 

The last act was well sustained by all the char- 
acters, and introduced Mr Biedgrmann aa the 
Prince. The acting of Max and Cuno here were 
spirited and proper, and the singing good, though 
several of the actors appeared somewhat wearied 
with their exertions. 

This Society is now in a very flourishing con- 
dition, and it owes its success mainly to the untir- 
ing energy of our excellent Musical Director, Mr. 
Balatka, whom to possets Milwaukee may well 
be proud. At present the well drilled Orchestra 
numbers about 37 members ; and the chorus, 
which is an excellent one, from 70 to SO. 

The next opera (to be produced in February) is 
Norma, — I shall take pleasure to keep you in- 
formed from time to time of what transpires of 
importance in the musical line here, and remain, 

A WeSTEBN SUBSCRIBBE. 
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T^>NiH>N. — The Sacred Hunnonic Siiciety commenced 
tliolr concerts for the season nt Kxctcr Unll, with Hau- 
del's oratorio, ** Dobondi," Mr. Cof^tti, the coiitlnctor, 
supplying ndditionnl nccotnfmnimciitH. Clara Novello, 
Miss Dolby, and Ilerr Formes were the [irincipal singers. 
The usual Christnins pcrfomuuicc of the " Messiah " was 
given. — Miss Dolby has given a couple of Soirres before 
fashionable audiences. The last included a clarinet Trio 
of Beethoven, played by Sloper, (piano) I^izarus (clari- 
net) and Pintti, (*celIo); a selection from Pergolcse's 
St^nt A/(t/er, sung by Miss D. and hcrvister; a violin 
solo by Mr. Blngitivc; an aria of Moz.irt,and two uio<lcm 
Italian .song<i; piano solos, Sec. Mr. Rcncdict was con- 
ductor. The " Society of Hritish MusiciaMs" (a society 
condemned by the Mutical World for not nicludlng the 
principal British musicians,) inaugurated its 21st season, 
Dec 7th, by the first of a series of Chamber Concerts, in 
Mr. Emt's Harp Saloon.— In the last of Jullien's Drury 
I^ano Concerts, figured the overture to TannMuKr^ which 
the Mm. World of course " could not understand," and 
the Aiulnnto from Mr. Bristow^s (of New York) Sym- 
phony in D minor, which is praised. 

Oxford Univkusity. — On Satunlay, 9th ult., an 
exercise for the degree of Doctor in Music by the Rev. 
Sir K. A. G. Ouscley, Bart., M. A., and Mus. Bac, was 
perfonncd in the theatre. The cor»^ posit ion, a short om- 
torio. on the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, is one of extra- 
onlinary merit, evidencing not only the skill of a master, 
but the inspiration of a genius. While it betrays a schol- 
arly acquaintance with standard works, it is' free fmm 
the too prevalent mawkish apings of Mendelssohn, or 
feeble imitations of Handel. 



Paris. — Beyond the production of M. Berlioz's trilogie, 
of which wo have an account in another cohimn, we find 
little that is new in the last montirs musical reports. At 
the Gnind Opera they iMive had Mnsauiello with Gardoni, 
Massol, Mile, ronilley, and Cerito for Fenella; also the 
Ilugnenott three times a week ** till further notice," with 
lil. Gueymard and Cruvclli. Lcm I'-pres SiciiieniieM is in 
rehearsal, Verdi presiding. The new manager, M. Cros- 
nier, has reversed the decision against masked balls, 
which are to be given at the Openi, with an orchestra of 

200 UiUsiciaiis, conducted by Str.iuw" Mme. Ugalde 

has engaged with Clie 0[)era Comique for four years, and 

was to debut soon after the middle of December. At 

the Italiens M. Alary 's Le Trt Notxe was performed but 
twice, and gave way to Semiramide and II Barlnere^ 
which would keep the stage during the expectation of 
Verdi's TVowitore.— The Theatre Lyrique closed its 
doors three nights for rehears:ils of Der Freyschutz atid 
of M. Adam's new opera: Le Muletier de Toledo. 



ViENKA.— The principal events at the theatre have 
been two farewell appeerances: that of Mile Gkua, 
who took leave of the public here, with whom she has 
become a favorite, as Valentine, in Lti IIuynenol$^ and 
that of Mile. Makib Taglioni (a time-honored name in 
the history de lu dame), who executed her last entrechat 
in the ballad of StUaneUa. The elite of Vienna assem- 
bled to bid the charming votary of Terpsichore good- 
bye. The house was absolutely in a blaze with the toi- 
lets of the fair and noble daughters of Austria. 

The Gesellschaft der Mnsikfrennde des Oesterr: 
Kaiserstaats gave their first concert in the Grosser Re- 
douten-Saal, on the 3d instant. They began their new 
campaign well, inasmuch as the core of the entertain- 
ment of the 8d instant was composed of works by three 
great masters — Mozart, Weber, and Mendelssohn, l)nt 
tliey might have chosen something better to end with 
than Henr Richard Wagner's overture to /Sfenst, With 
all respect for Dr. Franz Liszt's opinion, I cannot help 
exclaiming with Desdemona, '*0! most lame and im- 
potant conclusion 1" The concert opened with a sym- 
phony in C major, by Herr R. Schumann. 

The Nameneftitj^ or Saint's day of the Empress Eliza- 
beth, was solemnized by the pierformance of a grand 
Mass in St. Annakirche, on which occasion the so-called 
Mariawe'ler-Meue^ by Haydn, a hymn to Saint Eliza- 
beth (with full accomDaniraent), by Herr Ferdinand 
Schubert, and a Snkt Reyina by Franz Schubert, were 

Krformed, under the direction of Herr Ferdinand Schu- 
rt At the conclusion of the above pieces, Herr Schu- 
bert performed an organ prelude, in which he blended 
the national melody of Austria. Mme. Clara Schumaim- 
Wiek, and Herr 6ade, the composer, are shortly ex- 
pected. 

Bbrmh.— The series of SinfonU-Boireen has been 
brought to a close for this year. The programme of the 
last was interestmg. It comprised Havdn's symphony 
inC major, Chembini's overture to Lei Abinceragei, 



and Beethoven's overture to " Coriolanu*," and Pastoral 
Syuiphc»ny. All the |MCces were well executed, and the 
nunm'dus audience were not chary of their applause. 
At Zinnnermaiiii's thinl Quartet- Vcivinnnlunj^, I had 
the pleu'^tire of hearing an ndminiblc |>erronnnnce of 
sovi'ral works by »*onic of the great niastei"s; among 
others, MendeNsohn's (2uarlet in K minor, and Hay«ln'» 
in D ni:i jor. Mmo. Clam Schnmann's cnjiccrl on .Mon- 
day, and Ilorr Liebig's on Tuc>clay, prc^eiited nothing 
wiirtliy of particular cianment. Anioug the visitors 
here al pro'-ciit is a llcrr vnn Bii!ow, oiie <»f Li^^t's best 
pupils. This {gentleman played at the last meetnif; of 
the Xeuc IVcrtiiicr Licdertafcl. lie hitemU Riving, i txt 
week, a concert of his own, at which he will execute 
several compositions by Liszt. Meyerheor has left for 
Vienna, to be present at the first representation of //A^ 
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Music of the Week. 

The past week has not been a very eventful 
one in the way of concerts, considering that Janu- 
ary lies usually so near the heart of our <Treat 
musi<-al season. Yet there were two converts on 
Satuitlciy evening, one on Sumlay evening, and 
one on Wednesday aftenioou, all of which oflfered 
points of interest. 

On Saturtlay evening our engagements allowed 
us to hear only the latter part of one programme, 
that namely of the second Chamber Concert of 
Messrs. CiAitTNEit, IIause and Jungnickf.l, in 
the Meionaon. Too late for the piano Trio of 
IIayd.n, which, however Ilaydnish and graceful, 
can hanlly rank with the real piano Trio;*, which 
first actjnired a po^'itive wgnificance with Beet- 
hoven and then Mendelssohn ; too late also for 
the violin and the violoncello solos, and for Mrs. 
Eckiiaudt's songs, we arrived only in time to 
lu'ar the close of Mr. IIausk's brilliant and al- 
most prodigious execution of the first movement 
of a Concerto by Chopin, and the entire Quar- 
tet in C, of Bketiioven, the ?ame superb one, 
almost orchestral in some of its sugjicstions, which 
we lately noticed apropos of one of the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club concerts. This time it was 
rendered by Messrs. Gartner, Eichler, Eck- 
IIARDT and JuNGNiCKEL, and generally with 
great clearness and power. Yet Mr. Gart- 
ner impresses necessarily upon his coadjutors his 
own tendency to exaggerate points of expression; 
in now and then a passage his first violin seems 
almost perfection, but you cannot trust him that 
the next moment something shall not be violently 
rendered; the effects were spasmodic, strong 
passages too strong, pianisximos too piano, shaded 
down to inaudibility. Such was the case with the 
sofl passages near the close of the second move- 
ment (Andante con moto quasi allegretto^) al- 
though otherwise the beauty and wild, old ballad- 
like expression of that movement were happily 
conveyed. The florid and impassioned fugue of 
the hist Allegro was much exaggerated. 

The concert in the larger Tremont Temple, 
given in aid of the library of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, by the Mu.sical Educa- 
tion Society, we were obliged to lose ; but we 
are told it had a good audience and yielded a 
considerable sum. The programme included 
choruses from •* The Messiah," " Jeplitha" and 
" St. Paul," and the Lohgesang of Mendelssohn ; 
the Trio: Lift thine eyes, from "Elijah;" with 
songs and duets from Handel, Verdi, Donizetti, 
Schubert, Meyerbeer and Wallace, (certainly a 
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ride Tariety,) by Miss Doane, Miss Burton, 
Am Ide, Mr. Kreissmann, and Mr. Arthur- 
ON. Mr. Mueller, it is said, distinguished 
timself at tbe organ. But why will not the soeie- 
y give us something whole : — say Mendelssohn's 
' St. Paul," with most of the music of which they 
,re already pracdcally familiar ? 

The Handel and Haydn Society had a 
[ood audience for their miscellaneous concert on 
)unday evening. We listened with interest to 
he selections of the First Part, which were all 
rom Handel's ** Samson" and " Jephtha." The 
overture to the former always wins us by its very 
[uaintness, though its Handelian mannerisms 
eem bare contrasted with the richness of modem 
»rchestral coloring, and in its succession of dis- 
inct movements it lacks the unity and concentra- 
ion of the modem overture. The trumpet cho- 
'US of the priests of Dagon rang out quite lustily 
ind cheerily, and in the chorus : 0, Jirst created 
<eam ! we enjoyed the mystical preparatory har- 
Donies and the sublime blaze of light, with a true 
:est. But in the double chorus of Israelites and 
Philistines, where Great Dagon alternates with 
^ehovdh^ the sopranos and tenors made but a thin 
ind feeble figure after that tremendous mass of 
masses. Let their Celestial Concerts all unite : 
losed the first part inspiringly, the more so for 
he efi*ective trumpet accompaniment Mr. Mil- 
.ard's two tenor solos were eminently successful, 
lis voice, even in its lower tones, filled the ear 
n all parts of the great hall satisfactorily, and 
rith no loss of its native sweetness. The recita- 
ive and air : Total Eclipse, from, " Samson,*' ho 
;ave in a chaste and well considered style, with 
rue conception, if not with quite all the warmth 
.nd depth of feeling we could desire. His rcn- 
lering of the other very dramatic and difficult 
donologue : Deeper and deeper still (from 
Jephtha,") contained some fine points, espe- 
ially that strong out-flash of tone, long carefully 
eserved, upon the words, lash me into madness. 
)ut we have heard that recitative made more im- 
KMing ; it was when he came to the air : Waji 
er angels, that the best qualities of Mr. Millard's 
oice and style made themselves felt and won a 
learty encore. 

Neukomm's ** Mount Sinai" we remembered 
if old with a peculiar feeling of monotony and 
leepiness. This impression was hardly done 
way by what we heard of the selections from it 
his time. The orchestral introduction seemed 
, tedious and meaningless stretch of harmony and 
modulation, and hardly more interesting, or sug- 
;estive to the mind's ear, than the same length of 
zeroises in thorough bass. The first chorus too 
ras dull. The air: Holy and great, contains 
leasing melody, which was very well rendered 
ly Mrs. Hill, and was introduced and accom- 
panied by some taking instrumental passages, 
iattering the musicians with pleasant bits of solo, 
'ossibly the portions which we did not hear were 
he best. 

Wednesday afternoon brought still farther in- 
rease of audience to the Music Hall ; in spite of 
he rival attraction of Mr. James Russell Lowell's 
.rst lecture on English Poetry, which must have 
perated somewhat upon the same class of per- 
ons who like the classical music of the Orches- 
ral Union. The Symphony this time was 
iozARx's lovely one in G minor. It was finely 
ilayed, and much of it no doubt was quietly en- 
oyed by the mass of the audience. Yet it is a 



symphony that requires peculiarly to be heard 
several times before it can be appreciated. It is 
so quiet in its coloring, steeped as it is in deep 
and tender feeling, and so learned, profound and 
purely musical, almost Quartet-like, in its style 
and treatment, that it docs not offer salient points 
enough to catch the common mind at once ; but 
its soul-full beauties come out by degrees with 
closer attention, and sink into the heart, like 
those of some rare old painting. 

The only additional feature of importance in 
this concert was another superb rendering of the 
FreyschiUz overture. The " Eulogy . of Tears " 
arrangement, the noisy march from the Prophete, 
and other oft heard things made out the bill of 
fare. A little more variety and novelty, gentle- 
men of the " Union," if you would exert -your full 
attraction I 



War among the Music Dealers. — One 
of the large mu«c-publishing houses in New York 
have recently announced a new tariff of retail 
prices for sheet music, of which the sale is so 
enormous in this country. They have marked 
down their whole stock of non-copy-righted music 
to half price, while the price upon all * copy-right ' 
pieces is kept up. This has excited great com- 
motion in the music-selling, if not in the music- 
buying world ; and we understand that a conven- 
tion has been held this week in New York of dele- 
gates representing the music-trade in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, &c., indignantly protesting 
against such sudden sacrifice of the tons upon tons 
of sheet music that have been accumulating on 
their respective shelves, and threatening in self- 
defence to refuse all dealings or exchanges with 
the obnoxious innovators. This must greatly 
limit their share of tbe trade, since of the pieces 
most in demand the catalogues of Ditson in Bos- 
ton, (by far the lai^gest music-publisher in Ame- 
rica,) Reed & Co., and many others, furnish much 
the largest number. 

The public, and we of course, as would-be pro- 
moters of the public musical taste, are chiefly in- 
terested that good music should be made accessi- 
ble as cheaply as possible to the greatest number ; 
and at first sight, the reduced tariff, into which 
the New York firm seek to compel their guild, 
would seem to favor this public end. For what 
kind of music is included ander the head of 
Copy-Right ? As a general rule the most super- 
ficial, trashy stufi that is in vogue: the negro 
melodies, the namby-pamby sentimental ballads, 
the flashy fantasias, polkas, waltzes, marches, &c., 
of native American, or tenth-rate resident Ger- 
man manufacture, " thick as the leaves of Yall- 
ombrosa," only made to sell. Whereas the non- 
copy-righted pieces are republications of foreign 
works, and include whatever we have here of the 
works of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
bert, Chopin, Rossini, &c. &c. Measured by in- 
trinsic value, what absurdity to pay^z^e cents per 
page for Wallace, Strakosch, Hutchinson or 
Woodbury, and only turn cents and a half for the 
Sonatas of Beethoven! Yet practically what 
true friend of music would not rejoice to have 
the latter made indefinitely cheap, and much of 
the former raised to prices which only rich fash- 
ionable fools could reach ? 

In this view of the matter, we do not wonder 
that the Times and other papers in New York 
hail the proposed ** revolution " with great joy as 
a public benefit But is it so sure the thing will 



work in this way ? Is there not another alterna- 
tive to be apprehended ? If our music-publishers 
and dealers find they can only get half price for 
their reprints of foreign music, (which includes 
about all the really good music that there is, along 
with much that is bad,) will they not soon cease 
reprinting such, and confine their operations to 
the more paying task of issuing only copy-right 
pieces ? Is not the movement, while it seems on 
first view to be throwing the best music into the 
market at half-price, really a sort of negative pro- 
tective tariff in favor of native American and 
other quasi original compositions, such as they 
are ? One of our publbhers not long since told us 
that he had made a clear profit of not less than 
two thousand dollars from the sale of one of the 
little popular sentimental songs, such as are sung 
by "Families" and ** Ethiopian Minstrels," of 
which he happens to bold the copy-right. With 
such geese to lay golden eggs for them, what in- 
ducement will these persons have to reprint Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn at half price and with 
the certainty of a much smaller market ? In tliis 
point of view our sympathies should be with the 
conservative convention, and against the under- 
sellers. But nous verrons; we do not pretend to 
judge of these great mysteries; ** the trade" will 
settle it, subject to the law of demand and sup- 
ply. 

Hmical Intelligence. 

The third concert of the Musical Tvtn> Socie- 
ty is again unavoidably postponed until further no- 
tice. The pre-occnpation of members of the orches- 
tra by the Opera leaves them no evenings for a suf- 
ficient rehearsal of Mr. Perkins's Cantata, which 
certainly should not be brought out hastily. More- 
over it may be well to let the opera excitement pass 
before making another appeal to the love of Sym- 
phony and Overture. 

The Handbl and Hatdn Socibtt repeat their 
miscellaneous concert to-morrow evening, only with 
a wise substitution of some selections from " Elijah** 
for a portion of those from " Mount SinaL*' 

Gbisi and Majlio. — We understand the sale of 
tickets for all three nights of the first week has been 
very brisk, and the^ is a certainty of large houses 
during the whole engagement. Mr. Hackbtt pub- 
lishes a card in Philadelphia, in which he states that 
the delicate condition of Sig. Mario's health makes 
it important that his stay in this country should be 
abridged, and that " an arrangement has jost been 
made to shorten the term of the original engagement 
of Mme. Gaisi, so that it will terminate with the few 
remaining nights appropriated to Boston.** These 
six nights therefore are the last dianee. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club for their con- 
cert next Tuesday evening have secured the aid of that 
modest and admirable artist, Mr. Thbnkle, who will 
play the piano part in the great B flat Trio, and one of 
the piano and 'cello Sonatas of Beethoven. 



Mile. De Laxotte's third concert is postponed 
until the 2^h. 

We have still left other chances of hearing " Elijah," 
and of hearing it entire. The Mendelssohn Chobax 
SociETT are rehearsing it with vigor, and they are apt 
to do justice to any music which they undertake. We 
hope, and cannot doubt, the public will sustain them 
in an enterprise so worthy. 



Music IN THE Leoislatuee. — ^Tboogh the assem- 
bled wisdom of tbe Commonwealth seemed to incline to 
the opinion that musical and pictorial papers can be of 
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no pottible ote to I«gitUtori, aa appears from the ' newa- 
paper debate,* (in which our JowruU of Murie waa claaaed 
by an honorable member aa among those saperfluoua to 
a legialator.) it would aeem that the powera that be are 
not wholly inaenaible to the soothing influences of music. 
Witness the following report in the Herald ofnn absurdly 
ridiculoas scene performed Thursday at the Sute House : 

An eztmordinaiy acene occurred yesterday, towaitis 
the close of the session. 1*he decease of Capt Gennre 
Cannon,, member from Boaton, had been announced; 
a committee had reported a aeriea of appropriate reao- 
lutions; Rev. Mr. Lovell had pronounced a eulofry, and 
the House waa about to adjourn, when Mr. Jenkins, of 
Andover, announced that the Hutchinson Family were 
|>reaent, and would sing a piece appropriate to the occa- 
aton; he therefore moved that tney be invited to aing. 
The Speaker, who did not fail to see the gross impro- 
priety of the motion, and having a motion to ndjoom 
before him. paid no attention to the Andover member, 
but promptly put the motion to adjourn, which was car- 
ried. Our Andover friend, however, waa not to be 
bluffed off ao— he therefore invited the members to re- 
main, and the Family to aing. Both invitationa were 
accepted. The Hutchinsons sang sweetly, aa they al- 
waya do, but we respectfully submit, they were ss much 
out of plsce aa they would have been in the Supreme 
Court, singing a dirge after Judge Shaw had pronounced 
aentence of death on aome wretched criminal. If we 
muat have singing in levisiative halls, we shall prefer 
the claima of Ordway'a iEolians to be employed as Sute 
chorsters. The music of Pell, Prescott and Morria, 
would tickle the ribs of members and put them in au- 
preme good humor. 



NEW YORK. — The only musical event here the past 
week has been the Concert given by the Grisi and 
Mario troupe, at the Academy of Muaic, for the benefit 
of the poor, on Tliuraday evening. AH partiea gave 
their aervices gratuitously, and report aaya that the aum 
of about gZfiOO was realized. The programme included 
the overturea to Martha and Semiramidt ; the Prayer 
fVom Mo9€ in Egitto ; the Quartet from IPwiUaU; 
Griai sang Caata Diva and Qui la voce ; Mario, Mozart'a 
11 mio tetorOf the Serenade from Don Patqiude ; and 
the duet from the aame, with Griai; Signorina DoK- 
ovAiii aang Emani invoUmU; SusiKi, Ir^feliee; and 
Badiali, Largo al Fadohtm, 

The Engliah Opera troupe (Pthe and Harrisoh) 
are atill performing Montana, &c., at the Broadway. 
" Cinderella *' is in preparation. 




PHILADELPHIA.— Grisi and Mario have given 
three nights of opera, following precisely the programme 
announced for the first week In Boston. Mario disap- 
pointed the people once or twice,^ by not appearing on the 
plea of illness, at which the oew^papera were not spar- 
ing of their expressions of indignation; witness among 
others the following sonnet in the BuJUtin: 

MARIO AS *'IL '» 

IL BiaUETTO D*AMOR. 

0, precioQs Mario !— You're like Paddy's flea- 
Put the hand on him, and — he is not there I 
A ** little joker " — making people swear 

They'll see you,— and swear worse if they don't seel 

We have a proverb (musty it may he) 
Abont a bird that can sing and yet dorCt: — 
What shaU we say of you— save 'tis your " wont" 

To *< murder expectation ** hideouffly? 

Think of the heartx you've broke— the tempers flayed,— 
The patience ruffled— and the ruffles tumbled ! 
The nack'hire lust — the curses more than grumbled 

On your dear, curly, self-willed little head I 

You've plujred " I! " (*is— " II " rta/— *till quite a martyr: 

But here, His clear, you've just played " iL Pirata I '* 
Jan. 6, 1866. P. 

After a brief excursion to Baltimore and Washington, 
Gris^ and Mario were to sing once more in Philadelphia 
in a concert in the Musical Fund Hall, the pn^^i^mme 
essentially the same with that of their Charity concert 
in Mew York. 

A choice audience of musical people, professional and 
amateur, filled one of the large saloons of the Assembly 
Building, last evening, the occasion being the first soirM 
of Mr. H. Thorbkcke, who has fur several winters pro- 
vided some of the best musical entertainments of the 
higher order that have been given in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Thorbecke himself presided at the piano forte, and waa 
assisted by an excellent though small orchestra, with the 
proper proportions of stringed, wood and brass instru- 
ments. The entertainmenu commenced with Bestho- 
ven*s beautiful quartet in minor, extremely well play- 
ed. Then followed a scherzo of Chopin (opus 81,) full of 
difficulties which were well overcome by Mr. Thorbecke. 
Af^er this, a clever trio for two horns and bassoon, by 
Carl Bergmann, wa^ well performed, and the first part of 
the programme oouclnded with Uummel's charming con- 



certo in A minor, played by the whole force in admirable 
style. The second part consisted only of Ons1ow*s No- 
netto in A minor, which had given the utmost delieht in 
other seav)ns, and which was performed Inst evening in 
unexceptionable style. The audience manifested great 
pleasure at the entire performance, and we were plenf^ed 
to see indicnttonK of a growing taste for the severer kind 
of musK. — BuJUUn^ Jan. 9(k, 



a V b e 1 1 f e m e n 1 » 

THOmAS RYAN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE, 19 FRANKLIN STREET. 



Harvard, musical Association • 

The Annual Meeting of the HARVARD MUSICAL ASSO- 
CIATION will be holden at the Rsvsre House on THURS- 
DAY EVENING, the 18th lost. Buslnem meeting at 7 o'clock. 
Supper wUl be served at 9. UENRY WARE, Sco'y. 

Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO GANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TRBBIONT TEHPI.B, BOSTON. 

JStmi- gonitis l.i«t of Ntb fiiusit, 

PUDUSHBS BT 

OLIVER DITSOH, llSWaahiiigton StBoston, 

VOCAL. 

A Mother^s Consolation—* Angel band in Heaven/ 26e. 

Blind Olrl*s Request—* They tell me, mother,* 26 

Bella flglia deiramors : Opera of Kipiletto, 60 

ChilUn War Song—' We're fearless and firee,' 26 

Harvest Moon—* Sk>wly where the ivind Is swelling,' 26 

Heather Bell—* I love to wander o'er the hilM,\ 26 

* I praj for the loved ones at home,* Steinbrecker,. '. 26 

Little GIpsey Jane—' I'm a merry Olpsey Blaid,* 26 

* Man cannot always Joyful be,' from the German, 25 

* Meet me in Heeven,' the night funeral of s slave, 25 

Merry Heart—' Away with ears,* 26 

My Home no more : A. W. Duke, 26 

Nellie Gray-' Down in a pleasant valley,' 25 

' whisper what thou llMl4>st,* from Crown Diamonds, 26 

Old Mountain Tree—* O the home we loved,' Quar 26 

' stranger, lend thy gentle bark,' Song and chorus, 26 

The Songs of Love — ' Alas, the good old songs,' 13 

The Bivouac : or, ' He who wears s regimental suit,' 26 

' This is the Lord's own day,' fh»m the German, 25 

The Three Cells : or. The Eleventh Hour, 25 

* There^B a path by the river o'ershadowed by trees,' 25 

* Then by the garden bower,' A Duet firom Figaro, 88 

* Wake, wake thee from thy sleeping,' 26 

Warrior Page — * leave me not, my gentle page.' 88 

WALTZES, POLKAS. &o. 

Charming Polka, (of medinm diiBculty), Gungl, 18 

CamiUa Walts, 1s. C. Phelps, 18 

Diana Walts. Mina Hadden, 18 

Geonette, Value, (Elegant colored lithograph,) 60 

La Skilienne, DanM, Markowski, 26 

L'Etoile du Nord Polka, Meyerbeer, 26 

Mirch from Conerrt t^tUck, by Weber 6 

Madrl Gras, Quadrille Fantastique, Schubert, 26 

Margarerhen EH>lka, (Sprightly, fisncifVil and easy,) 18 

Mont Blano SchottiMh, Harris, 26 

Maggaeen Galop, H. C. Lumbye, 26 

New Orleans Polka Masourksu. 18 

Post Horn Oslop, Thomss Baker, 18 

Rasslan Polka, IB 

Second Greek Polka, (Very easy and attractive,) 18 

Wait flir the Wagon Polka, (Ea^ and p<>puUr,) 26 

Wagon LChottlich, introducing ' Wait tor the Wagon,' 26 

VARIATIONS, RONDOS, &o. 

Andalottsie, Noovelle Vsrsooreone- Strsuas, 25 

Chanson ( Im) des Laguens, (Song of the Canals,) 88 

Cloehes(Les)d« Monasteiv, Leibbre Welv, 88 

Melodious Esereiees for Teacher and Pupil, Book 4, 60 

P«rl«M Allemandes, No. 1, ' Adelaide.' Oentcn, 88 

Repctisone, A Study In the style of Roeellen, Barrett, 25 

Resignation : Morcean de Salon pour Ic Piano, 38 

Q7-A new Edition of MULLER'S CELEBRATED PIANO- 
FORTE METHOD Revised by JULIUS KNORR. *' Unsur- 
passed if not unrivalled." S8. 

BPEOIAIa OARDe 

TO MUSIC DEALERS AND TEACHERS. 

The undersigned publishes upwards of three hundred Musi- 
cal Work4, comprising Insiraetion Books, Primers, Catechisms, 
Studies, Exercises and collections of Music for the Pianoforte, 
Oi^n, Melodeon, Guitar, Harp, Flute, Violin, Violoncello, Ac- 
conleon, Fife, Clarinet, Flageolet, and all brass Instruments. 
Methods for the voice, and the best works on Harmony and 
Thorough Bass. 

Among these are Bertlni's complete and abridged Piano 
Method, llunten's do. A.E. MiiUer's do. revised by Julius Knorr, 
the very best book, and admitted to be such by all the leading 
professots of Music. Schneider's Organ School, Lablache's Me- 
thod tor the Voice, Carulli,Curtis'sand Careassl's Guitar, Rom- 
berg's Violoncello, Spohr's Violin, Wxagg and Berblguier's 
Flute, Weber's Musical coronosltioB, popular Melodies Ibr 
Bands, printed on cards, Moors's Irish Melodies. All the popu- 
lar Operas, Oratorios and Masste. 

In addition to these books, 0. D., also publishes over twelve 
tbou«and different pieces of Sheet Music, embracing every pos- 
sible variety, to which new music is being added daily. 

Unusually advantageous ftcliitles enable the proprietor to 
famish the works of other publi^bers at liberal prices, and the 
attention of Music Dealers and Teachers is n^spectfuUy solidt- 
ed to many advantages to be derived by them in trade with this 
establishment. C-Ualogues and trade lists forwarded by mall 
on Mplleatlon. 

OUVEB DITSON, 116 Washington st. Boston. 
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HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

Sixth Concert of the Series. 



A Miscellaneous t'oncert will be given by the Society, 

On Sunday Evening, Jan. 14th, 1865, 

AT TBB 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

Consisting of Selections ttom SAMSON. JEPIITHA, MOUNT 

SINAI, and ELIJAH, 

AssUted by S. HARRISON MILLARD, 

And the following members of the Solo Class : 

Mrs. HILL, Mrs. WOOD, MIki IDE, 

Mr. DRAPER, Mr. CONEY, and Mr. OOVB. 

Conductor. CARL ZERRAHN. 

Organist and PUnlst F. .F. MULLER. 

Mr. Millard, by request, will repeat the Song from Jephtha, 

'« Waft her, angels." 

Doors open at 6— Performance to commence at 7 o^cloek. 

Tickers, at 60 cents caoh are for sale at the principal Hotels 
and Music Stores, and at the door on the evening of the per- 
formance. 

H. L. HAZELTON, Secretary. 

CHAHBEB CONCEBTS. 

€\)t jUraitrlsso^n (aninttttt <Clsit, 

Respectfully announce to their subscribers and the publie of 

Boston that, their 

FIFTH OONO ERT 

Of the Series will take place 

On Tuesday Evening, Jan'y 16th, 

AT Messrs. CHICKBRIHG'S ROOMS, 

Assisted by 
Mr. J. TBENKIiB. 

Beethoven** Grand B flat Trio,— Sonata for Piano and 'Cello 
In A, by Beethoven,— Moaart's D minor Quartette,— and two 
movements from Spohr's E minor Quintette will be presented. 

37*U»lf Packages of Tickets, f2 60 : Bingie tickets, SI, can 
be obtained at the usual places. 

O^The Concert will commence at 7^ o'clock precisely. 

AFTERNOON 00N0ERT8. 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 

AT TBI 

BOSTON KUSZO HALL. 
Every Wednesday, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

And continue through the season. 
CARIj ZERRAHN Conductor. 

Single tirketa, 26 ets : Packages of 6 tickets, fl : Ibr sale al 
the music stores and at the door Nov 2i 



FRENOH LANOnAOE. 

Mr. DB liAMOTTB, from Paris, begs leave to an- 
nounce that he is prepared to commence a course of instruc- 
tion lo pupils in clashes, or private lessons, during the ensuini 
winter, and will be happy to reoeive applications at 66 Haneoel 
street. O 21 Sm 



F. F. MULLEB, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old SoutI 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the ilandel k Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, &e. fco. 

Residence, No. 3 HTlnter Pl«ce, Boston. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at kh 
Wi9THaop Hooss. Terms :— S60 per quarter of 24 Isssoa 
two a weA ; S80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen yesrs in Europe with a view of adn] 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the Enslish voice, and < 
remedying weaknest of the voice, and thorou^lv correctll 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pr 
poses to give lessons on the Voice, and In Slnpng, in tlie Italia 
French, and Eoglifb Languages. 

Many who have ipent yean of severe study to attain musle 
excellence, after struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal. « 
other unplcssant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from then 
lief that they are affllcred with a natural defectiveness : whci 
with a frsetional part of the application which they bestow f 
the other branches of their musieaj education, and with mui 
less physical effort (If properly directed) then they have bsi 
accustomed to use, their voices might Im rendered comparatlv 
ly beautiftiL 

To singers of eminence he would ssy, with a Just appreciadi 
of their high attal omenta, that a brief prociieai ^aramtaaiion 
his system will convince the most sceptical, that h« can affo 
them such srsietancein beautifying the voice, as might dellg 
the most ikstidious. 

" Being acquainted with the coarse of vocal discipline purso 
by Mr. W. J. Parbissoji in fbrming and developing the voh 
I take pleasure in bearing my testimony to ita excellenoe ; I 
Ueving it te be br nniferable to any other method luown te a 

GEO. J. WEBB. 

BOST05, Oct. 7, 1864'* 

IC^ Tsnnf, $60 psr quarter. 
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T0UR6 LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

Roomi in connection with Mr. E. A. Beani&n*i Young Ladles' 
School, No 33 Temple Place. 

B. R. BLANCHARD. Teacher. 

Abo, Teacher of Mudlc in &Ir. Adams** Young Ladies* School, 

Central Place. 

RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is d('sli;ne<l for nil who wbh to acquire the abili- 
ty to r^ad mwAc rendUy at sijcht, and is particulnrly adapted to 
the wants of those who detdrv to fit themMlves to recvive in- 
struction, fr >m thi* best wasters, l»i the Caltirittion of the 
Voire, Style, &c. Comuieocing with first principles and pro- 
ceeding uprt-ard9, by re;$alar and successive step^, the stud4*nts 
will ac<|uire so thorough and practicMl a knowledge of the sle- 
MKN'TS of VocaI MuKic as will enable them to read cren tlie 
more difficult classical compositions with ease and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. G. J. Webb k Co , No. 8 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Hlanchard m«y be found be- 
tween the hours of 2 and 8, P. M. 

N- B. Mr. Blanrhard will be happy to give Instruction in 
schools and seademies, if situated In the immediate Ticinlty. 

HaTing examined the plan of instruction adopted in the 
Youn; Ladles' Vocal Mu.«ic School,ve most cheerfully say that 
it meets our nnquallflediipprobation. 

From the onccess which has heretofore attended the instruc- 
tions of Mr Blanchard we fisel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the public. 

LovcLL .Mason, Geo. J. Webb, F. F. Moileb, 
Geo. F Root, B. F. Babbe. 

Sept 80 if 



ABOLPH EIELBLOOE, 

aiXSZlL OS" Tii 

UnlUd States Hotel. 
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CONCERT HALL, 

CORKER OF EUCLID STREET AND PUBLIC SQUARE, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

This new and elegant hall, designed expressly for concerts 
and lectures, is now open for artists and others intending to 
glre entertainments In Cl«T«land. 

The hall is well lighted, handsomely flrcscoed and decorated, 
and will seat comforUbly IStK) persons. Its central location 
renders It the most desirable of any iu the city. 

For terms, etc., apply to IIOLBROOK & LONG, 

Piano-Forte Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio. 



A CARD. Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
rendy to ret'cire spplicatlons to furnish music (duos, trios, 
tee. tot Tlolln and piano) for priTate parties. Nor 18 



SIGNOR AUOVSTO BENDBLARI, Profefwr of 
Musk*, from Naples, proposes to tench SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, In Boston, bcth by private 
and class lessons. The latter will be given to Choral Classes, 
on Tuesday and Pridey sTeningr, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Ch'.ckiTiDg Hatv kli:.ily ttffired the use of tb«tr Kooms, in order 
to aJTord t4> as many ai« possible the advantages of a system of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Europe 

Applications to be made to Sig. Adousto Rensblabi, at tho 
Wiiithrop House, or to Messrs. Ohickering & Sons, to whom, 
as well as to tho following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 

BBFBEBKCBS. 



Rer 8am1 K. Lothrop, 
Arthur L. Payson, Esq. 
Sept 9 



Samuel G. ^ard, Esq. 
John S. Dwight, Esq. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEGS to announce that he Is prepared to commence instruc- 
tion in Piauo-forte and Organ playing. Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 
8 Hay ward Place, on and after Oct. 1st. 
Rbpbbbnces-'R. £. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. S. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 28 t£ 

E. R. BLANCHARD. 

T£ACliKK OF Tli¥^ VlA.?(0 ii?iD SlXGl?IG. 

Baaidence, 24 Weit Cedar Street. 
Ri/erenee, Geo. J. Wbbb, Esq. May 20. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF RIIJSIC, 

960 lirasl&lxiflton Strooty Boeton* 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION <» 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



DT AREROOmS, 



jXly 



TRKMONT STREET, 
Apr2» B0 8T0N. tf 



NOHr READY: 

Third and Cheap Edition of the 

MODEHH SCHOOL FOR THE PIAHO-FORTE, 

By NATHAN RICHARnSON, 

Inasmuch as the demand for a cheaper edition of this In- 
struction Book has been so great, particularly among Teachers, 
heads of Seminaries, &c , the publisher has been induced to 
lysue an edition containing pre«-ij<ely the same matter, but 
b«>una In a plainer style. Thlx 3leth<Ml is more complete and 
s^stemaiic than any other publlAbcd in this country or Europe, 
and \n now the cheapest. It is recommended by all the first 
Touchers, as being the very best. 

Price, in plsin binding 98,00 

In the original style, ft&U gilt 94,00 

Copies sent by mail to any part of tho United States on the 
receipt of the above prices. 

PUBLISHED AT THE 

MUSICAL EXCHANQE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston, by 

NATHAN BICHABDSON. 



GEORGE J. WEBB ft GO. 



AND MELODEONS. 



wAflLsaiooiis 

No. 3 WIIVTER STREET, 

BOSTON. 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN EVERY PARTZOULAR. 

Dec 9 Sm 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER AND BEAIiER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

Ko. 344 IVaahliistoB Street, Bostom. 

PIANO FOB TES REPAIRED, TUNED, ^ TO LET. 

o. andr£ ^ oo.'s 

19 S. aUtTTB STCBXT, ABOTX OlSSTinrr, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

QI^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of oar 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretoforci froA Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

MR. AUOU8T FRIES. 

BespectfUlly informs his friends and former pupils, that he 
again is prepared to receive 

ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 

to accompany them with the Violin in Sort atas, Dt70 cohcbr- 
TAiTTB, Solos, &o-. Applications sent to 7 Winthrop Place, 
will be prompUy attended to. oot li 8m 

WILLIAM BEROER, 
Publisher and Importer of music, 

Ho. 88 Wast 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music reoelTed by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to T««chers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
JC^ Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Mr 0. DITSON'S, 115 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. lilCUARDSON'S, 282 Washington St. 

MR. 8. HARRISON MILLARD, 

Begs to inform the musical public of Boston that he is now 
prepared to reeelTe pupils in 

Itsdlaa and Kni^llah Voeallzsttloa. 

Classcfl will be formed on the principle of the Oonaerratolre 
4 Paris. 

Particular attention paid to English Oratorio singing. 

Classes for the study of the Italian language will alto be 
Ibrmed. 

Reeldence, 6 Tyler Street. 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

Of the lata OBRMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposoa to 
remain in Boston, and to gire instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the TRsoar or Mouc. 

Address No. 45 Harrison ATeaiie, or at any of the music 
stores. Sept 16 



MASON Bl HAMLIN. 

THE attention of the masir«l publie is InTited lo the nawlj 
improTed MODEL MEL.ODEONS made by as. Webdier* 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential points pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially In Rgard to 

Bquality, Power, Bweetneas of Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 

Oar prices rary from SOO to S175, according to the ri» and 
style of the instrument. Reconimeudatinns from IxmKU 
Mason, Wu. B. Hk.\i>burt, GBoaas F. Itoor, L. U StturuASD, 
KnwiM BaucB, Silas A. Bakcsopt, and many other distin- 
guished musicians, way be seen at our waie*rooms. 

O^Thc opinions of the ab<fve gentlemen gif« them a decided 
preference to all other Melodeons. 

HSIfftT MASON 
BMMOlia HAMLUI 

Oet28 6m 



. ) MASON * HAMI^INt 

m. ) Cambndgt St. {eor. of CAoWss,) SosCon, Jb. 
(Directly in front of the JalLj 



OARL GARTNER, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Kay be Ibnnd at No 90 Dover Street, erery fonenoon betwceu 
9 sod 10. Oo 14 

LEB80N8 ON THE VIOLONOELLO. 
HENBIJUVGNICKEL 

Will receive pupils on the Violoncello. Addnas at his resi- 
dence, No. 67 Warren Street. Oe 14 



HEUrS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 

THE MANUFACTURER Is In poesesaion of nomerooii testi- 
monials fhnn distinguished Musical l^rofessors. who have 
used the greatly improvnl ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Mnaie to an examination of Its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. UEWB, 8G5 WdiJUnft^n St,, Batlo*. 



MANUEL FEN0LL08A, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIO-BOOM, No. 17 Okat^s Blocs, eorner of Waahtogton 

sad Summer Streets. 

Rt/erenees. 
MeMni. Cbickibiiio, J. P. Jswktt, Oso. Puwcbass, Boston. 
Messrs. Gsosoa Psaboot, B. H. Silbssb, Salem. 



HARIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his serrlccs as an Instructor in the higher bimBcbes 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addrsesed at the muaie 
■tores of Natban IUcsakinws, 282 Washington St. or O. P. 
RSKD ft Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RErsEKtcn:— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 38 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Sahun. 



Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. 



Feb. 18. 



OARL ZERRAHN. 
Conductor of the Hsuidel 4fc Hayda Society, 

Conductor of the Orehet tral Union, nnd 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Hay be addxfssed at his OFnCX ia E. H. Wade't musk stora, 
or at his reddenoe, U. 8. UoteL Dee 28 Ot 



o 



PBIHCE ft CO;S MELODEONS, 



F every variety, from 945 to 9150, suitable tar the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small church. BeUeving 
them to be better in tone, more durable, sad bcCtw finished 
tlian those of any other make, they have accepted the ageaey, 
and Iteep Ibr sale only those manafiMtarsd by Princs k Oe. 



Sept. 2 



a. p. REED dj Co. 

18 Tremont St., opposite tlie Museum, 
Sou Agtnt»/or Frimct f Gs.'s JIdorfsoiw. 



AITDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Residence, 84 Plncluiey Street. 

Sept 16 tf 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEAOHEB OF THE FIANO-FOBTE. 

Application can be made at Rsed^s Mualo-Store, or at tho 
Norfolk House, Bozbury. Sept 9 



. S. CITTI^ER, 

MUSIC BOOM UNDER CHURCH OF THE ADVENT. 

Terms 980.— Address care of Nathan Richardson, tS2 Wash- 
Ington 1 . Bept9 tf 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANC 

Residence Ho. 66 Kneelsusd Street. 
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J. S, DWIGHT, EDITOR AND PBOrBIETOR. 

EDWARD L. BALCU, PRINTER. 

t^Omcx, No. »1 Sclioal street, BoitBB 



81TB8CBIFTZ0ITB RECEIVED 

r FOB LI CATION, 21 SckonlSl. 
" OKORiiK DUTTON, Jft., NscAolrr, N. Y. 
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Ths Violin Quartet 

(ConUniMd fmm lut nik ) 

IV. Mozart compared with Bekthovbk. 
Preclaelj' u Hatdn corresponded Co the best 
Aud most enlightened taste of his time, BeeT' 
novRH^U, in the bigbeat sense of the word, the 
tnaucian of the present day. But ve hare uot 
here to judge him from the atand-poinC of the 
tendenciei and sympathies of his age, but to com- 
pare his violin Quartets with those of Mozart, 
and that simply and solely in reference to the 
applicatjoa of the theoretic principles we haTO 
been Iftying down. 

It Is a truth, in which all agree, that Beelho*ei) 






in instrumental lutulc 'a (lie only i 
be placed by tlio Bide of Mozart 
lofiinesa of thoughts or melodic 
further truth, whitb needs no demonstration, 
sinue it is a fact and docs not depend on views or 
tastes, is this: that Beethoven as a conlrapunlkl 
falls abort of both liis grea* predecessors. The 
fugucd passages in bis norks are commonly the 
weak parts of the same ; they frequently want 
euphony and clearness. Many persona even now 
confound Harmony with Counterpoint Thit 
error is the root of a whole crowd of miiander- 
standings. As early as the fifteenth century, be- 
fore Harmony in the peculiar sense of the word 
existed, and before men had any accurate idea of 
Chords, there were skilful contrapuntiaU. Beet- 
hoven, sublime harmonist aod melodist as he was, 
has not, by general consent, particularly distin- 
guished himself in the science of Jos<)iIiN, Bach 
and Handkl, all three of whom have been tur- 
passcd by Mozart, who was in m}' eyes the great- 
est contrapuntist of all ages. But Counlerpoint, 
the strong and lasting element, is, as we bate 
repeatedly said, the representative of the intel- 
lect in the creation' of our art ; it is mn^cal logic. 
We see therefore in the first place, that the works 
of Beethoven bear not in them in the same de- 
gree as Mozart's that character of lesthetic neces- 
sity, whereby the work of the contrapuntist de- 
velops out of itself, and could not take other order 
than it has done. 

The most eicluuve worshippers of Beethoven 
grant our hero this kind of snpenority, since it 
would be difGcult indeed to dispute bis claim to it 
among musiinans ; but they will add, no doubt, 
that this merit, the first of all in the tchoiastio 
daya of the art, now stands only in the second 
line; that genius takes precedence of science ; 
that only a very few listeners trouble themselves 
about the li^c of music, the most of them indeed 
scarce knowing what it means, while every body 
wiehes to be moved. Moreover the Quartets of 
Beethoven have something more exciting in them 
than Mozart's; if they proot lest, they muve 
more, and it will be admitted that in mnac at 
least this compensation is satiafactorj. 

J admit the premises, but question the conclu- 
sions. Certfunly several of Beethoven's Quartets, 
among others those in C minor and in F minor, 
bear the stamp of a more passionate character 
than any one of the Quartets of Mozart ; but 
from that springs, according to our fundamental 
roles, only S, secondary kind, of relatively smaller 



worth. The composer of Don Oiovanni surely 
possessed quite as much passion aa the creator of 
Fidelin; but since the question here is of instra- 
mental music solely, let ua take the Allegro, the 
Minuet and the Finsle of Mozart'a Symphony io 
6 minor. I ask if any one has ever heard a 
more pathetic, a more energetic, a more deeply 
penetrating composition than this is, especially in 
the Finale. Thia ahows that Mozart, as well as 
any man, could sollen anil grow warm, when he 
inclined. If he was not so fiery in his Quartets, it 
was for the very reason that here was not the place 
for it He did not wish to have his Quartets, 
vrhicb were of like high birth with all his other 
master-pieces, degenerate into symphonies for 
two violins, viola and biss, since such an in- 
strumentation for a work of Ibis kind is extreme- 
ly unsatisfactory, as every one will admit Beet- 
hoven is far from having made this principle so 
distinct and clear to himself. As the great sym- 
phonist before all othera, it is aometimei thecaM 
with him that he introduces into hia chamber 
music the passagea of orchestra music, for which 
he bad the highest and moat decided calling. 
Yon hear in them a well-developed, fully charac- 
teriatic song, soft and lovely periods, whose natural 
interpreter would be the fiute, the bassoon or the 
clarinet, if these inatriimenls took part. In other 
pasBges an impo^ng theme seems to demand all 
the forces of string and wind instruments, which, 
as brave and faithful troops of auxiliaries, no one 
commanded better than the "generalissimo," Beet- 
hoven, and with whom one ia ever sure to con- 
quer aod not have to yield. But here the mass 
of (he army, the rank and file, are wanting, and 
for the AilGIment of the maeatro's orders, for tlie 
execution of the immense conceptions of his genius, 
there stand at his command but four poor inatru- 
ments, ashamed of their weaknen. A certain 
something tells one (bat these are not the ideas of 
a Quartet; that there is a disproportion between 
end and means. Look for example at the Iwt 
Allegro of the Quartet in C major (No. 3 of 
the set dedicated to Count Bazoumowsky,) a 
piece in which you recognize at once a compou- 
tion for a grand orchestra, but to which nothing 
but the orebestra ia wanting. It makea a noise u 
of, I will not not say four, but of eight inetra- 
ments at leatt. But you want to hear fifty. It b 
a pure Symphony from beginning to end. 

The productive gift, or genins, in the two maa- 
ters whom we are comparing, may be about 
equally great ; but not so the critical faculty or 
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taste, both of whicb are absolutely necessary to 
tbe creation of masterpieces, and can as little be 
dispensed with as genius itself. An old principle, 
which has withstood the shock of many attacks. 
Genius finds ideas, Taste arranges them. All 
the ideas which Mozart has put together, seem to 
have been made for one another ; their connection 
and their development fqrm something organic ; 
they resemble one another as the leaves upon the 
boughs of a tree do those upon the stem from 
which they sprang. This is that sesthetic neces- 
sity of which we just now spoke, and which, as 
we have said, is not so obvious with Beethoven, 
even in his purest masterpieces, before yet a dou- 
ble infirmity, both physical and moral, had led 
him astray from the path of the Beautiful, which 
be had striven to reach in Mozart's footsteps. 

Perhaps there is nothing grander in bis cham- 
ber music for violins, than his Quintet in C major, 
op. 29. What music-lover, who has ever heard it, 
could forget the mysterious beginning of the first 
Allegro, that theme which inspires one with a 
holy awe, like the thought of a prophet, fraught 
with a weighty revelation ? It is sublime ! But 
w)iat shall we say to the figure in triplets, which 
immediately follows and forms a leading theme ? 
One only needs to hear these two themes, one 
after another, to recognize that they are unsuited 
to each other. Their incompatibility becomes 
stitt clearer at the beginning of tbe second part, 
where the composer has brought them together in 
the forms of the contrapuntal style, a combina- 
tion which, frankly speaking, never pleased me, 
either in the hearing or the reading. 

According to our principles, the customary di- 
visions of a Quartet or a Quintet, the first Alle- 
grOf the Andante or Adagio, tbe Minuet or Scher- 
zo, and the Finale, even if they do not bear the 
alternating stamp of one and tbe same character, 
show at least a series of situations each springing 
from the other, so that it is possible to perceive a 
totality in these fragments, an intellectual bond of 
nnity between these various psychological pictures. 
Other^use each piece or movement would form a 
work by itself. However dififerently constituted 
these main divisions of the work may be, each of 
them must at least remain true to itself; that is, 
it must explain itself from beginning to end 
through the development and combination of its 
motives, and reject everything which could make 
another sort of explanation necessary. Accord- 
ingly every unprepared change of tempo, of 
rhythm, of key and character in the course of 
one <and the same piece is, by our theory, inadmis- 
sible, because such a change leads to a programme, 
and because pure music excludes a programme, 
direct or indirect. This proceeding belongs only 
to dfamatic music Beethoven has applied it 
sometimes^ in his instrumental music; Mozart 
never. The Quintet in question offers ub an 
instance of such a sudden, unexpected change, 
not motived, and not founded on the theme, but 
on a retrospective thought of the composer. In 
the midst of the wonderful finale. Presto, 6-8, 
in G major, suddenly you hear an Andante in 
A major, 3-4. This Andante is original and 
graceful ; it is most lovely, but what can it mean ? 
Since it is impossible for tbe hearer to discover 
tbe slightest logical relation between this aria 
without text and the electro-magnetic eflects of 
the Presto, he is compelled to seek in his own 
fancy for some common ground on which to re- 
concile these incongruous thoughts; and that is | 



what I mean by an indirect or imaginary pro- 
gramme. When the composer tries to save us 
this trouble, and himself announces the intention 
of his music in great letters, then we have the 
direct programme. Thus we find among Beet- 
hoven's Quartets a piece, which he has entitled 
La Malinconia (Melancholy.) A very chromatic 
Andante, in 2-4, alternates with an Allegretto 
quasi Allegro, in 3-8, of an almost shuffling mea- 
sure, which towards the end is changed almost 
into a Prestissimo. The melancholy goes through 
with loose reins ; stop it who can. 

In pointing out those respects in which Beet- 
hoven seems to us to stand below Mozart, we have 
at the same time enumerated the reasons which 
have secured to the composer of the * Pastoral,' 
the ^Heroic' and the * Choral' Symphonies the ver- 
dict of the great majority of his contemporaries. 
By the very direction of his genius and even in 
consequence of his faults, Beethoven has a greater 
public than Mozart, as Haydn had a greater pub> 
lie at the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century. The man of all epochs could 
not also be the man of a particular epoch. 

But we would not have the reader misunder- 
stand our remarks. Because we have sought out 
with the microscope, as it were, the rare and little 
faults, which one finds in the best Quartets of 
Haydn, and in those which Beethoven composed 
before bis intellectual decline, we have by no 
means meant to exalt Mozart at the expense of 
his rivals. The genius, the characteristic beau- 
ties of each, have been left out of the question 
in our parallel. We have proposed nothing but 
to con6rm and illustrate the theory by examples, 
to indicate tbe immense difficulties of this kind of 
compomtion, to point out tbe almost unavoidable 
rocks surrounding it on all sides, and consequently 
to show that among the three masters of the 
Quartet- Mozart is to be recognized as the first, 
because he has better comprehended and con- 
quered those difficulties, and consequently has 
more happily and constantly avoided those rocks, 
than any other man, before or af>er him. 
(CoDeladon next week.) 



Menddssolm*! Lieder ohne Worte. 

BT G. A. HACFARRBN. 

Book I. Op. 19. 

The " Songs without Words " form a distinct 
class of piano-forte music, which was originated 
and perfected by Mendelssohn. Musicians never 
essayed to construct an entire instrumental com- 
position within tbe limits of a vocal canzonet, 
until, in the present productions of his boyhood, 
this great master first showed the world the now 
obvious truth, that the essentials of beauty exact 
not, of necessity, in instrumental more than in 
vocal music, lengthened or elaborate develop- 
ment for their manifestation. The experiment 
was not less completely successful as an appeal 
to general taste than as an application of the prin- 
ciples of Art ; and, besides the many additions to 
this beautiful collection which our composer made 
in the course of his career, the form has been 
very frequently adopted by other writers, with 
more or less ability to take advantage of what 
opportunity it affords. 

£ach of these exquisite little pieces is complete 
in itself, it having been the composer's custom to 
write them from time to time as occasion prompt- 
ed, and to select, from amongst many, such as 
would best contrast and companion each other, 
when opportunity occurred for the publication of 
a number. 

We may suppose that each one embodies some 
sentiment, ana, remembering the maxim attribu- 
ted to Mozart, that he composed his melodies to 



an idea, not to a poetn, that the text was only a 
vehicle for vocalization, and that the expreanon 
of the feeling was for him and not for tbe author 
of the words to render, in this supposition we in- 
clude the belief that the composer nas had all the 
scope without the restraint of vocal music, since 
in embodying a sentiment his imagination has 
fulfilled all that words could suggest to it, without 
being shackled by their fetters. The interpreta- 
tion of this sentiment is, mostly, left to our con- 
jecture, and we shall, I think, only do justice to 
ourselves and the composer, if we give liberty to 
our conjecture to interpret a meaning from his 
expression. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the first piece 
in this series presents the meditation of one who 
ffies from the passionate excitement of the world, 
into the solitude of a suomier moonlight, with a 
glowing heart open to the influences of nature, 
which still are insufficient to annul a sense of dis- 
appointment that is a single exception tp the per- 
fect harmony of all things, — still are insufficient 
to prevent the recurrence of thought to one trea- 
sured regret, the offspring of a joy that is no 
more. 

We may imagine that, in the second song, we 
hear the lament of a bird that has lost her mate, 
sad, but full of prettiness, tbe presentation of a 
most refined and delicate idea of sorrow ; save 
this one stilly sound, all is silence, and the beat- 
ing of our own heart marks the rhythm in the 
plaintive melody ; in two places (the momentax^ 
transition into the key of U, 




and the recurrence of the same progression in an- 
other key,) the nightingale's complaint touches a 
particular spring in our sympathies, and licenses 
our indulgence in the never dormant thought that 
we too have loved and lost. 

The third number may suggest the feelines of 
freshness and healthful vigor tnat are excited by 
the open air in the early morning, when the world 
is spread before us, and our hearts are unbounded 
as the prospect ; we may think of tbe chase, or of 
any other active exercise that animates our spirits, 
and quickens the very life-springs within ns. 

The next piece may be aescribed as a ballad 
with an opening and closing symphony, of which 
to hear but a single verse will never satisfy one 
who feels its beauty ; it is surely a love song, and 
it tells the heart's tale with the most irresistible 
tenderness. 

No. 5 is a more important composition than 
either of the others, but i: loses not, in its greater 
elaboration, its vocal characteristics of melody 
and expression ; it speaks to us of a troubled but 
not a broken spirit, and of a noble resolve to resist 
the disappointments of life, and prove an inward 
superior!^ to the influences that vex but cannot 
crush us. 

The purport of the Gondola Song can scarcely 
be questioned ; we must all be reminded, in hear- 
ing it, of tbe dark boat upon tbe silent tide in the 
stilly moonshine of a sultry night, and of the 
strains from Tasso murmured by tbe rowers form- 
ing a burden to the secret thoughts of one whose 
first and last word, ** Alone, alone 1 " expresses 
that his heart knows no sympathy but with the 
solitude of the situation and tne season, and the 
world within himself is his only companion. 

If more congenial fancies than these be prompt- 
ed by the music, we should, according to our pecu- 
liar temperament, receive them as its tru^ mean- 
ing, and follow them so far as their conrse may 
le«l us. 
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Bach and HandeL 

Though living at the same period, reared in 
the same school, and both undeniably the deposi- 
taries of that rarest of gifts — ^genius, scarcely any 
two composers more essentially differ than Bach 
and Handel. Both bred up in all the traditions 
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of the charcb-style, both disciplined in the same 
counterpoint, both educationally assimilated 'to 
the utmost that study could effect, there was, 
nevertheless, even at the outskirts of scholarship, 
a diyeiy^nce in their courses which f^rew ever 
wider with their progress in art We descry 
their characters in the music they have left us. 
Handel is broad, open, massive ; sometimes rough 
and unfinished, but ever, where a blow is re- 
quired, striking home with the irresistible force of 
genius. Bach is profound, surprising in contriv- 
ance, wonderful in elaboration ; never careless of 
detail, but constantly, in this v6ry fact, depriving 
his most beautiful thoughts of that power which 
isolation or slenderer treatment would give them. 
Uandel is never complicated ** of malice afore- 
thought f if, perchance he weaves us a taneled 
web, we only recognize the workman's skill in 
the splendor of the designer's pattern — with him 
the ultimate effect is all in all. With Bach, on 
the other hand, complication is the essence and 
character of his work ; and if his greater nature 
breaks out, here and there, in strong, big, shadowy 
masses, it is surely in spite of that over-schoolin^ 
which has too much clouded it. Handel's choral 
music is, with some exceptions, such as occur in 
*' Israel in Egypt," exceedingly practicable for 
singers. Its divisional passages are all vocal and 
easy, its melodic prc^ressions are rarely awkward, 
and the compass of its parts is within the range 
of fair voices. The choral music of Bach, on the 
contrary, is the most difficult, and — ^its effect 
considered — the most thankless in existence. 
The number of real parts constantly employed — 
and, it must be remembered, bis orchestra rarely, 
if ever, doubles his voices — necessitates unlooked 
for skips in the counterpoint, the excess of elabo- 
ration confuses the singer's ear, and England, at 
least, does not possess soprano and tenor voices 
capable of the prolonged employment of the 
higher notes of tneir scales which the disposition 
of his parts demands. And here we may con- 
clude this musical parallelism with Uie remark, 
that Bach affords, perhaps, a solitary instance of 
undoubted genius habitually sacrificing breadth of 
effect to an amount of contrapuntal involution and 
finesse such as are usually ascribed exclusively to 
the secoud-rate order of intellect. We are speakmg, 
of course, in generalities. There are, in his mo- 
tets, and in some of his orchestrally-accompanied 
works — especially in the Credo of his Mass in B 
minor — passages which, for every characteristic of 
sublimity, have never been surpassed ; but those, 
unfortunately, are merely exceptions to his rule 
of art. 

How far personal peculiarities and exigencies 
may have governed the differences we have no- 
ticed in the works of those two great musicians, 
would be difficult to estimate: — some points of 
this nature are, however, obvious enough. Han- 
del was essentially a man of action, of the day, 
and of the markets ; — Bach, theugh an equally 
hard worker, was essentially a recluse. The one , 
lived in the world and wrote for it,-r->the other 
lived in his own study and wrote for himself. 
With the known money-greediness of Handel, it 
is not unfair to surmise that he designedly wrote 
for popularity. Circumstances, however, which 
might nave ruined a less man could do him no 
harm. With whatever view he wrote his orato- 
rios, and whatever the pecuniary result, he has, 
by them, immortalized nis name, — and this, not 
with the skilled and studious few, but with the 
whole world. The music of Bach is, to the full, 
as deathless, but with this difference — that the 
attestation of its vitality dwells with the few who 
can comprehend it 
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Beaiity and Art 

There is a little blue flower — the liverleaf, 
which blossoms almost at the edge of our forest 
snows, springing up at the first instant of breath 
the eartn sets after its winter-trance, and assert- 
ing, it might seem to a poetic fancy, its existence, 
■imply by force of the oeauty which it embodies. 
Buried fathoms deep under the snow-drift, it has 
still preserved its vitality, and breaks forth at the 
first loosening of its bonds. 

So Art, which is Beauty's gospel, lies inert 



under the cold necessities of a national childhood, 
and the cares and storms of a political first exists 
tence ; but when the winter of discontent is made 
summer, it bursts out to gladden and beautify life. 
Beauty, deep-rooted in every human mind, is its 
vitality and ii must therefore live. To us, and 
to our generation, it b given to determine its fu- 
ture in our country, whether free and healthy, 
or dwarfed and deformed by pride and conceit. 
* * * We could have whispered to a world, 
rushing heedlessly along to the wreck of com- 
merce, that there were things more gratifying to 
the intellect than the accumulation of property, 
or the gratification of pride — that to those who 
reverently seek her, Beauty has an elevation of 
enjoyment, compared to which, all self-glorification 
is a hollow show — a thing which the heart crushes 
in embracing it We could have taught men 
that Beauty is the antidote to those wearing, con- 
suming cares of the material life — that, as trade 
and mone^ being by their very nature the origin 
of selfish influences, and bring men forever into 
struggle with each other, not for mutual advan- 
tage, but for selfish appropriation ; so Beauty and 
Art, belonging none the less to one, because given 
to all, widen our s\'mpathies and unite us by a 
common delight It is bitter to those who love 
their race, to see men shut themselves into them- 
selves, year after year, pursuing that which can 
belong to themselves alone, while around them 
everywhere lies that which, if once taken up, is 
theirs forever, and yet is not diminished for the 
next comer. Do men realize this? Do they 
think of it, or are they skeptics with regard to 
Beauty, as we!l as the future ? Does the world 
of nature absolutely lie around them a waste 
desert — only so much space to l>e got over, where 
they travel with blinded eyes until all that b most 

§lorious and instinct with immortality in them has 
ied for want of culture ? There are too many 
such. Could we but reach them, could we but 
open for an instant their sealed eyes to the per- 
ception of the outer world, life would be new to 
them, and in the perception of the great harmo- 
nies of nature, they would become tranquilized 
and elevated. The more entirely delight is based 
on the eternal and immutable, the more enduring 
and unchangeable it becomes; and we doubt 
much if there can be foqnd a merchant, who has 
found time and disposition to cultivate his love for 
Artj who does not feel that his daily routine of 
duty is gone through with better from its effect 
upon his mind, and who does not feel that there 
b something in him better than his computing 
capacity, and something in life more^ profitable 
than cent-per-cent profits. — The Crayon. 



Diary Abroad.— Ho. 8. 

Berlin, Dec. 8th.-^ohn Ladd— he is gone now, poor 
fellow !— used to speak of the delight it would give him 
to read a play of Shakspeare again for the first time, but 
he could never more know that pleasure unless through 
the discovery of some long hidden literary treasure from 
the great dramatist* ■ pen. I shall never more know this 
pleasure in regard to Beethoven's symphonies; I have 
heard them all now. Mozart and Haydn have still sym- 
phonies to offer, the latter a host of them— Beethoven not 
Now what is left, save Wagner's * Tannb&aser,* to excite 
that longing, that craving, intense cariosity, that burning 
desire, which for so many years have accompanied eveiy 
thonght of Beethoven's Choral Symphony? Kot too 
fast; there Is the * Missa Solennls ' — that mighty work in 
p, still hi 8tore~Beethoven Is not yet exhausted. 

It b a week to-day since I had my first opportunity to 
learn something from my own hearing of that work, 
which has caused so much, and such earnest dtepute— of 
that music, sum of all music to one, tissue of a mad- 
man's ravings to another. Llebig gave us the first three 
movements. I know not that any piece of music ever so 
surprised me — so completely put at fault all my precon- 
ceived notions in regard to it— exhibited itself in a form 
and comeliness so entirely different firom what the many, 
many descriptions I had read and heard, had led me to 
expect I am, as it were, bewildered with it What? 
that quiet, sing-song, strange, empty humming, with 
short, sharp couplets of notes crossing it like electrical 
I sparks down the exhausted receiver t hat the opening to 



the famous Ninth Symphony 1 But do not these electric 
sparks awaken life in the mass, and lead to struggle, 
and contest, and most energetic action ? Where In all 
the wide realm of music is there anything like this open- 
ing? Or where an effect like that produced upon the 
feeling by the sudden retnm,'after all this contest, to 
that strange opening? Of the second movement I could 
mnke nothing. But the very opening of that divine AA- 
dante almost made me cry out for delight And so I 
came away with the rest — some eight Americans besides 
myself— and to their inquiries what I thonght about it^ 
could only say—** don't know what to make of it— but 
I do believe there b something huge in it" One was 
greatly pleased with passages In the first movement; an- 
other was mightily taken with the Scherzo, and othen 
still felt with me in regard to the Adagio. 

The next day but one, what should catch our eyes but 
an announcement that on Thursday evening, Dec. 7th, a 
concert would be given in the Opera House for the ben- 
efit of the unfortunate sufferers by the recent inundation 
in Silesia, by the Royal Orchestra and the Stem and 
Jahn Singing Societies, with members of the Sing-Akad- 
emie, and the principal singers of the opera; and that 
tiie programme would consist of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony, Wagner's ThmiAdMscr, . and Mendelssohn's 
WtUptirgit Nachi ! Then there was running to and fro, 
and a company of a dozen Americans was soon formed, 
all eager to be there. Two of us attended Liebig's con- 
cert on Sunday afternoon, to request him to repeat the 
three movements of the symphony; he smiled and n- 
plied, " with great pleasure." Auother was deputed to 
secure the places, and succeeded by entering his name 
on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday the old American table at Hennig's 
was filled, and the result was to increase the eagerness 
of us all for the next nlght^s concert For my own part, 
I mtut confess that the opening movement made less 
impression upon me than before. While the second 
(Scherzo) began to assume form and proportion, and 
make itself felt The Adagio took its place among, 
Beethoven's grandest Creations. A young American 
lady present, who had studied this— as indeed all Beet- 
hoven's Symphonies — in piano-forte arrangement with 
her German teacher, told me she cried until she was 
ashamed. No other Andante, said she, not that of the 
Fifth, nor that of the Seventh, even, can equal this. It 
surpasses them all. It contains them all. It is unriv^ 
ailed, it b unapproachable 1 " I know the whole of it," 
said she, '* and as those noble passages, made so familiar 
by the piano, now came streaming forth to me from the 
orchestra, I could not help it, I had to ciy 1" 

Thursday evening came, and as we entered the BaJkon 
of the third rank of boxes, we found that chorus and 
orchestra were already in their places. What a magni- 
ficent spectacle! The huge stage was fitted up with 
seats rbing gentiy to its very rear, and theee.were filled 
by more than 275 sopranos and altos, and as near as ] 
could make out, some 176 tenors and basses — the sum 
total, by my reckoning, not far ftom iSO; the orchestra 
below numbered between 70 and 80. 

Of course there were some drawbacks to the pleasure 
of the evening. For instance, there was a want o( 
proper ventilation, of which there is praotioaMy m 
knowledge here. With that immense audience, fillin| 
almost every seat in the house-^indeed all were taken 
though a few were not occupied—the heat and foul all 
became at length almost unbearable. Then Wyzakei 
and his wife (of the German branch of the family) sa 
directiy behind me, and he edified us much. His fa« 
b daguerreotyped in my memory, and I judge mine is h 
his. I turned round often enough to give him the oppor 
tunity— and the scoundrel did at last give his ** Weib' 
the look and cease hb remarks. I declare, if there i 
anything calculated to cast a doubt upon the ezbtene 
of an overruling Providence, it b that Beethoven an( 
Handel should lose their ears and eyes, and thes 
nuisances live on In the enjoyment of any. quantity c 
both. Then again the efiect of the chorus was often m 
feebled by its position between the flies, with all thoi 
huge open spaces to catch, retain, deaden or disperse tli 
sound. 

But Tanbert comes in and raises hb baton. Hnsl 
hush, all over the hous e e ven Wysaker is still, and h 
wifo--and hi hardly audibla tones begins tiiat strange 
of all strange beginnings. What does it mean? yon as! 
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Why, \$ music be, as we now define it, tlie language of 
feeling and emotion, it does not mean anything. It 
sounds to me like the hamming of a wlieel in a room 
full of machinery, aud conveys no emotion from the 
composer's heart to mine. If I since last Friday have 
fth out the clue to the Symphony, this is just what 
Beethoven intended. At the starting poini our human- 
ity is but as the clod, it has neither joys nor sorrows — it 
eats and drink«, for tomorrow it dies; impassible, 
unemotional ; yes, a clod. Must not this music be empty, 
a void, must it not convey a sense of the want of hu- 
manity m this sort of humanity ! But mark how the 
animal becomes vivified, how passion arises, how trou- 
bles encompass him, and he finds himself surrounded 
with difficulties against which he must strupgle. The 
clod is a man ! Sorrows, triaN, misfortuncfs, disappoint- 
ments, hopes defeated, anticipations unfulfilled, he has 
known all. All that is opposite, antagonistic to joyt 
he has experienced. This clod is now capable of Joy. 
Is not this Beethoven's philosophy? Could Kant desire 
a better? And so that lung first movcment^that mad- 
house music ( !) that mighty expression of a mighty idea, 
drew to a close. With what intense earnestness did that 
Tast audience— save the Wvzakers—listen toeverv note! 
and what an expressive rustle (there was not much loud 
applause) was that, which ran through the house after 
the last chord ! A few minutes were given ns to rest — 
we needed it. 

Now the Scherzo— if it be a Scherzo. But why has 
Beethoven changed tlje recognized order, and put this 
third movement, as Haydn, Mozart, and he himself, 
have hitherto made it, second? Why is it so quiet? 
Our friends from beyond the Alps make more noise, 
when a hero and heroine on the stage say good morning 
to each other, than in this whole movement — I had al- 
most asserted. Why is it so long? Is our humanized, 
heart-and-soul-endowed clod, torn and weary and worn 
with conflict, seeking, almost with agonizing desire and 
longing, for some faint taste of joy ? Is he tasting ali 
tlie fruits of sensual indulgence, and finding them but 
apples of Sodom? Is he groping in darkness but can 
find no my of light? Is he seekmg liberty, but every- 
where comes in contact with the stone walls of his dun- 
geon? I can tell nothing about it; only that of all un- 
satisfying music^by which I mean of all music which 
made me crave a change, which made me beg and en- 
treat for something not yet attained, which I cannot at- 
tain, which must come from something or somebody 
above and beyond me— this is the greatest. Handel 
shows us the lost, despairing heart, in his ** Messiah ** 
overture^ and then that divine Chmjort ye speaks mch 
peace! Beethoven is seeking not comfort, he will have 
the active, energetic emotion of joy. But our clod, 
made human through suffering and disappointment, has 
been seeking this in every wrong direction. Can he 
now at once puss to that state in which he shall enjoy 
that true and enduring emotion which Beethoven has In 
mind ? Your and my experience, universal experience, 
says no. Poor humanized clod! Beaten back in all 
quarters, he may well despair of finding that Joy which 
he seeks. The trouble however is in himself. He must 
pass through still another state before he attains the goal. 

And here follows the Adagio Cantabile — my friend's 
summary of all Beethoven's Adagios and Andantes. 
What comfort, what peace it speaks ! How tranquil it 
moves along, and yet with what breadth and power! In 
the Pastorale we walk by a brook—here we are upon 
the Mississippi ; and all those soothing, bracing, ennobling, 
humanizing, purifying influences, with which Nature has 
made pregnant those everlabting hills, and forests and 
floods, are here poured out in the calm, resistless pro- 
gress of Beethoven's mu<<ic. Does M. remember our 
walk upon the deck of the steamboat, the moon flooding 
the river and its noble shores with its most brilliant 
beams, lighti*)^' up the bald blufls, streaming through the 
den«e woo<l.*, sparkling upon the ripple of the waters, 
and the feelings uf peace, sober happine«s, delicious con- 
tentment with the present, which the passing scenes in* 
spired? We "in the love of Nature held communion 
with her visible forms," and she spoke to us eloquently 
in her still voice. So speaks this Adagio. It is im- 
mensely long; but who after sorrow and suflTering, and 
discord and confusion, and struggle and conflict, can be 
satisfied with a mere taste of calm and (leace? No, 
it must sink deep into the torn heart— the angel which 



speaks the word miui remain — ^ I cannot let thee go.** 
Few men have suffered as Beethoven sufTercd— -not from 
hunger and cold, and pitiless privation, as Stupid says, 
who can conceive of none greater than physical ills — 
and few could know better the delicious paths through 
Bnnyan's Land of Benlah, which lead to Joy. Is it 
strange that he should so dwell there? That he can not 
part with those delicious themes? And so, that Ad igio's 
great length finds no favor with the critics — it is too 
much spun out; has too much repetition; too little vari- 
ety, and so forth. But there are those to whom the com- 
poser epeaJce; who find this the sum of all his sympho- 
nic movements of the kind, and into whose very heart of 
hearts it sinks. For them he wrote. 

Our clod is now transformed. He is capable of Juy — 
that joy all embracing, which joys noi. in itself alone, 
but sympathizes with alt human hearts. All mankind 
is a brotherhood: he that dwells above the stars is a 
"loving Father." But combinations of the instruments 
of music are not means by which even the greatest of 
instrumental composers csm express his present idea 
fully. The finale begins with an attempt to do this; all 
the resources of the orchestra arc brought into requisi- 
tion, but they fail. Their u«ual eflfects are abandoned as 
not sufficiently explicit and clear — so they try ng:iin, but 
with simple melody and recitative, and adopt the manner 
so far as in them lies, of the voice. They struggle and 
labor — all in vain. Here is something beyond even 
Beethoven. This Joy of the heart is beyond even /its 
power of expression by orchestral means. " Oh, Friends, 
not these tones, but others more pleasing and more joy- 
ous!** Again the simplicity of the tone which follow*, 
and its perfectly popular character, was most striking 
and astonishing. But then as one reflects upon it, it is 
just what it should be, for It is the outp< uring of the Joy 
of all the brotherhood of Man. Highly wrought, artistic 
(in the common acceptation) music, would be out of 
place; but this, so popular in its form, may well be the 
expression of the universal feeling. And so that finale 
rolled on, gathering ne%v strength and force of expression, 
until it reached its climax in the mighty prestisssimo 
chorus : 

Feld umsrhlungipn, MilUonen ! 
Diesen Ku«s )1«t giinsKii WVit ! 
Briider ! iibrr'n r^ittrDenialt 
Hu*s ein Meber Varer wtihnen ! 
Frtrutle, snhdiier GUctvrfuukcn ! 
Tochter aus KJjrsiuiu ! 

I know not what to record of the eflfect of this great 
work upon me. I found afterward that it had excited 
me like champaigne, and it was long after midnight be- 
fore I slept. What I feel to have been Beethoven's idea 
in it, I have attempted thus to record. Pipes will say it 
is all *' bosh." I can In fancy at this moment hear him 
ask **if I really and sincerely can call the Ninth Sym- 
phony a beautiful and 8ucces<>fu1 musical work ? " One 
kind of beauty it has, one sort of snccess, with me, it has 
achieved; yet I admit that Ha^'dn has written a hundred 
prettier symphonies! Whereat Pipes looks triumphant. 
I do not find that wealth of little flowers of melo<ly scat- 
tered through it, which the other symphonies have. There 
seems to be less of those unt* xpected and strange little 
phrases peeping out here and there from this or the other 
Instrument, utterly unapproachable in their elfin beauty. 
This seems more earnest— to flow with a deeper current. 
If I had opportunity to become really familiar with it, 
perhaps, it would seem very different; but this is the 
record of the ideas it has called forth after three per- 
formances, two partial, and one entire. 

Part II. Wagner's Thnnk&tuer Overture. W.'s old 
division of mankind into two classes- those who have 
heard this, and those who have not — must be revi^^ed. 
There are two classes of those who have heard it — those 
who have heard it as it was given on this occasion, and 
those who have not! Talk about Weber's overtures for 
power— fudge ! It did one good to hear the tempest of 
applause which followed it. 

The Walpurffia Hachl music belongs among Mendels- 
sohn's noblest creations; I have no brains left to try to 
say anything about it. Why cannot some pott make 
English of the poem, and one of the choral societies in 
Boston sing it? Johanna Wagner sang in it! No voice 
ever so wrought upon me — and then she had such 
music to sing! 

In a word, this was an evening, which It an era in a 
man's life. 
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From TSTEW YOBK. 
CoacxBT roa tbb Pooa— Mabio*8 ** II mid Tooao. *' 
Jan. 1G. — The Concert given by Mahio and 
Grisi for the New York poor, came oflTlast Thurs- 
day, and proved very successful, the house beings 
crowded in every corner. The programme dif- 
fered somewhat from that which was given by 
your informant of last week, who either gave you 
his account beforehand, or could not have honored 
the concert with his presence. That programme 
was, indeed, the original one, but owing to a se- 
vere hoarseness, Signora Donovani did not appear, 
and was not much regretted, in the enjoyment af- 
forded by hearing the magnificent voices of Signori 
Badiali and Susini in Suoni la tromba. For some 
unexplained reason, too, the Overture to Norma 
was substituted for that to Martha. Grisi, after 
failing sadly in CaUa Diva^ urged a plea of indul- 
gence on the score of fatigue, having travelled 
from Washington that day, and succeeded infin- 
itely better in Qui la voce, and as well as in the 
concerted pieces, which went very well altogether. 
Badiali was of coarse good in Largo al factotum, 
Fabkicatore would have done well to be hoarse 
loo, but, as it was, served as foil to Mario. And 
Mario ! He was in excellent voice, and, what is of 
still some account with him, in excellent humor, 
but though he sang well all that he had to sing, 
every thing else faded away in the recollection of 
his // mio tesoro ! It shone out from the whole 
evening's performance like a diamond of purest 
water from among the crystals. It has never yet 
been my good fortune to listen to any piece of 
vocal music so perfect in all its parts : the compo- 
sition itself, that " most beautiful love-song that 
ever was written," as a friend calls it, the thor- 
oughly artistic rendering of it, and that exquisite 
voice ! But you have bad even before this the plea- 
sure of hearing Mario, and eeeing Grisi yourself, 
and I hope you will agree with me that this is jnst 
the difference between them. Grisi, ofif the stage, 
is only a noble looking, dignified woman, but is no 
longer a great singer — while Mario, on the stage, 
w*ill always be only the handsome, gentlemanly 
man, the possessor cf an unequalled voice, which 
he can use to the best advantage. Bobhonis. 

P. S. — By the way, where did you hear that 
Badiali sang his part in the * Messiah* in Latin ? I 
believe I heard him' as plain as any one in the 
house, yet I heard nothing but Italian. 

From Ij£IFZia. 

QCWAXPBAUS COKCSKTS— ALr&ED JaBLL— BUBUfSTUH— AMOI- 
CAN StUDBMIS IX TBB CoStSSaVATOlBI. 

Dec. 1, 1854. — The season has so far advanced, 
and the concerts have been so numerous and varied, 
that in the brief limits to which I must confine my- 
self, I can only allude to some of the more attractive 
performances. The Concerts in the Gewandhaus 
have pleased me, on the whole, more than those of 
the last winter, for this reason. Rietz, having re- 
signed his position as conductor of the theatre orches- 
tra, has been able to give his exclusive attention to 
the concerts ; in addition to his thorough drilling of 
the orchestra, wc have the benefit of Datid^s first 
violin. The following Symphonies have already 
been given in the order in which they are mentioned : 
Eroica^ Beethoven ; B fiat major, Schumann ; Sym- 
phony No. 1 , Gnde ; No. 2, Beethoven ; D major, 
Haydn ; ** Otiean " Symphony, by Rubinstein ; D 
minor, Schumann ; No. 7, Beethoven ; and at the 
last concert, a new symphony by Albeut Dietbich. 
Miss Stabbach of London was engaged as vocalist 
for the first eight concerts. She sang a variety of 
classical songs and arias from Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
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and Ilandcl. Miss S. has 9. Ijcantifal voice and un- 
doubted talent, and needs only a good teacher for a 
year or two to take a high rank as a vocalist. Her 
execotion wanted neatnes.s and elegance^ and her 
arttcolation was in many respects very deficient 

At the second concert, William K]tu<iBR, pianist 
to the King of Wartcinlnirg, played a concerto of his 
own composition and some other lighter pieces. He 
proved himself to be an excellent pianist, but his 
composition did not please particularly. 

The tliird concert presented an unusaal attraction 
in the masterly performiinco of Clara Sciiumamn. 
I have hardly ever seen such an enthasiiLstic reception 
granted to any one as was given to her on her ap- 
pearance. She played in a most unexceptionable 
manner. In all respects it seemed to me a perfect 
performance ; her execution was wonderfully clear 
and disttmtt, and her conccjition of the author worthy 
of her great reputation as a piamtst and musician. 

As in former years, the fifth concert occurring 
about the time of the anniversary of the death of 
Mendelssohn, was of a peculiar and appropriate 
character. No symphony was performed, but in its 
plM*.e a part of the great requiem of Mosuirt, Txiuda 
Sioriy and the anflnisbed Oratorio Christus^ by Men- 
delssohn, were given by the Orchestra and the Sing- 
Akademio. Lauda Sion was written for a church 
festival, and has none of tlic oratorio character about 
it ; it reminds one of some of the hymns of Mozart 
ibr the Catholic church service. This fragment of 
Cfvristits has more resemblance to "Elijah," than 
" St Paul.** It presents only two scenes in the life 
of Christ : his birth, and the crucifixion. You can 
easily imagine what dramatic fire and enenc^y Men- 
delssohn would exhibit in portraying sneh a scene as 
tliat of the crucilixion. The audience were very 
much affected by the mnnic, and no doubt all felt 
what a loss the musical world sustained when Men- 
delssohn died. In this connection I would also 
allude to the exercises in the Conservatory, in refer- 
ence to tlie same event. The pupils of the institation 
performed an eight voi(;ed Motet and a Quintet of 
Mendelssohn. But Mosciieles played a prelndium 
and fiigue, and one of the young ladies sang a song 
originally written for the oratorio of " St Paul," but 
whif;h Mendelssohn withheld from publication. Al- 
though it does not equal his best efforts, yet is qnite 
well worthy of being sung. On this occasion I had 
the pleasure of looking through the original score of 
" St Paul." It is now in the possession of Herr 
Sciilrinitz, the director of the Conservatory. 

Alfrkd Jaell, so well kno^vn in Boston, appeared 
in the eighth concert In the first part he played the 
£ minor Concerto of Chopin, and in the second two 
or three pieces of his own composition. His suc- 
cess was quite decided, particularly in the concerto. 
The pieces of his own composition infringed a little 
too much on the Gewandhaus motto : Res seuera est 
verum gaudium^ to be acceptable to the audience. In 
the seventh and tenth concerts, we had an opportuni- 
ty of hearing Rubinstein, the young Russian, in 
his character of a composer and pianist A sympho- 
ny, entitled " Ocean" was performed, and on the last 
evening a Fantasia for piano forte and orchestra. I 
regard him as one of tlie most promising composers 
among the ** new lights." The critics seem to be 
quite divided in their opinion of his talent as a com- 
poser, but they all agree tliat since Liszt he is the 
most wonderful piano forte player who has appeared 
in the Gewandhaus. Sucli execution I have never 
seen or hardly conceived of. His piano forte per- 
formances roused up the usually staid and quiet 
Gewandhaus audience to an immense enthusiasm. — 
Mr. R. is as modest as ho is talented, and is a most 
aiirecaible and interesting man. He promises to be 
one of the first musical men of the age. 

I'he number of American and Englishmen now 
study in.; in Leipzig is, I think, greater than ever be- 
fore. The Conservatory of Music holds out induce- 



ments to students, which I do not believe arc excelled 
by any similar institution in the worM. 

A pretty good proof of its standing in other par's 
of Germany is afforded in the fact thnt among the 
students are several from Berlin, Munich and Co- 
logne, in all of which cities there are innitutions of a 
similar character. There are also two yonng men 
supported by pensions from the Kings of Prussia 
and Bavaria. 

With the names of MoscHRLKs as piano teacher, 
David and Dreysciiock for the violin, HAurTMANN, 
RicHTER and Rictz in composition, your readers 
are already familiar. The department of sinein«; 
which has sometimes been somewhat neglected, is 
now under the charge of Prof. Gortzr, a most 
able and accomplished teacher. All the students 
in this department have instruction in Italian, and 
have also opportunities of visiting other classes in 
the institution ; so that one really interested in the 
subject of teaching has very great opportunity of 
" making an experience.*' 

Miss Jenny Burk, a young lady from Baltimore, 
has been connected with the institution for >-ome 
time past, and promises to be one of the first class 
singers. The general musical culture afforded to 
the students is of very great importance, for they 
have an opportunity of hearing the works of the 
best masters of all nations. No people in the 
world are so liberal in this respect as the Germans. 
The only requisition is that the music shall be 
good and worthy of performance. Thus, in a Ger- 
man theatre you hear one evening a German opera, 
the next, " Masaniello," and the next, '* William 
Tell," perhaps. So that a student is not exclusive- 
ly drilled in one style or one school, but has an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with all styles 
and schools. o. w. p. 
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Italian Opera. 

" Grisi, Sir, Grisi is the Colossus of Rhodes ! '* 
A queer speech that, and a queer text to begin 
with ; but^ it haunts our memory and will not 
down ; it comes up Hko a figure with a mocking 
grin to baffle and confuse us after trying all man- 
ner of ways to overcome the difficulty of record- 
ing oar own first actual impressions of a great- 
ness which had been so long a hacknied notoriety. 
It was in New York, the night after the first con- 
cert of Jenny Lind, at a little supper party of 
artists and amateurs, mostly Germans, and who 
bad been regaling us with music of Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn and Schubert ; the talk turned 
naturally upon the great singer; and as little 
complimentary toasts and speeches were the or- 
der of the night, what could we do less, when it 
came our tarn, than thankfully allude to the 
" Nightingale," and to the music of the evening 
and to the debt we masic-lovers in this country 
owed to German Art and Artists ? Whereupon 
an elegant, imposing looking Englishman, who 
sat opposite as, and who rejoiced in an Italianize<l 
name, immediately Uuncbed forth into the praises 
of Italian musiu and Italian artists, and with po- 
litest fluency and patronizing grace, began to 
dash cold water on our simfde Lind enthusiasm, 
telling us that we must hear Grisi, we must hear 
her Norma ; that we conid know nothing of great 
singing till we bad that experience, and capping 
the eloquent climax with : ** Grisi, Sir, is the Co- 
lonus of Rhodes ; " which knock-down argument 



became the burden of his discourse as he repeat- 
edly returned to the attack. Wherever our 
Au'rlo-Italian Signor friend may be, we trust ho 
is hapfty in the thought that his Colossus now 
be<trid(*s the great Atlantic, with one foot firmly 
planted upon either hemisphere, a superb type of 
conquest of the Old world and the New. 

But leaving aside " Colossuses" and "angels," 
too, dear reader, as onlers of beings more in Mr. 
transcendental Barnum's line than ours, simple 
mortal admirers of n«usical mortals as we are, — it 
is in truth a hanl thing to add any distinct, orig- 
inal, fresh contribution to the world's praises or 
criticisms of a singer, whoso every quality and 
every achievement have been bruited in your 
ears with scrupulous particularity for months and 
years before you have the privdege at last of lis- 
tening, feeling, judging for yourself. It is hard, 
even the next morning af^er the new operatic 
feast, to separate and identify your own genuine 
impressions and convictions from the refluent 
crowd of imaginings and prepossessions channeled 
into all your habitual associations with the subject 
by continual hearsay. And yet it is perhaps only 
be<;ause one's own thought or impression is not 
more individual and distinctive, but simply and 
sincerely has gone with the crowd, that he dis- 
trusts, it or is at a loss to find it and drag it to the 
light. In cither case it is a damper on more 
writing and talking of such things. Why shall 
one pnt in hin oar, when the boat is going on 
swimmingly enough already? One thing be- 
comes more certain on every second, if not first, 
hearing of one of the world's great notorieties, 
namely, that in such cases the world's verdict is 
always found to be substantially correct And it 
might therefore be the wisest way, perhaps, to 
dispose \&ry briefly of onr ** colossal " text, and 
limit our critical task to simply congratulating 
oar readers that we have at length heard the 
Gkisi and the Mario for ourselves in Boston ; 
that we have heard them in / Puritani and in 
Lucrezia Borgia ; that we (all Boston, we mean) 
have enjoyed and admired and are yet in the 
rising tide of enthusiasm, anticipating othei 
operas and other triumphs; that we have ac- 
knowledged the world's traditions in the mattei 
of these lyric artists : — who would not rather live 
the feast out before he journalizes, criticizes 
speculates about it, or snatches time from it tc 
note down how good it is ? 

But Grisi and Mario in Boston open a nev 
chapter and a somewhat new text Let us saj 
then that on Monday night they had the beautifa 
and spacious new theatre three-fourths filled, anc 
on Wednesday night quite filled with the mot 
cultivated, elegant, encouraging, responsive an 
dience which any feast of Art or Literature ha 
ever drawn together in our city ; that they wen 
evidently well-pleased with their audience, am 
felt well, and went to work joyfully to do Uiei 
best, and so did achieve a really great triumph ii 
the first play, but a much greater in the second 
waking old echoes of enthusiasm such as have no 
been heard hero for some time. 

Report has not belied the powers of thes 
great artists. Both the positive and the negativ 
sides of the report were found true. It is tra 
that Grisi's voice is not a little worn, disappoint 
ing at first by its hardness and thinness in som 
notes ; it is true that she screams sometimes on 
high note, so that her best tragic passion is n< 
always altogether musical; it b trae that si 
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ingElrira's gay and fiorid weddmg polaacca: 
hn virgin vezzosa indifierently, compared with 
iosio and several other tingers. we have heard ; 
bat roch early rigns of the decay of vocal beauty 
letray tome defect in method or culture; that 
lecidedly the first impreattons were, on Monday 
kight: It M not then as a singer or possessor of 
i voice that she is really great ; we have heard 
weeter, larger, fresher, more expressive voices, 
preater delicacy, and greater bravara in the way 
tf execution. It is true, too, that she bad grown 
aige, and showed not all that charm of person 
ir of action we had read of for some time; that 
he had not the air of maidenly innocence and 
»Iayfuhies» bebonging tc^ the character of Elvira. 
ifet in singiBg aad ui acting there were gleams 
M>ntinnally of the true power. The tradition 
irightened into lile and grew upon you more and 
noie real a» she went on. The face, indifferent 
U' first, and the whole form, so queenly and so 
tlaasic, were beautiful and eloquent, so soon as* lit 
ip by any dramatic emotion. Some of those 
attitudes and gestures, that Juno carriage of the 
Head so proudly set upon the shoulders, made 
ideal by the spell of acting and of music, gave 
me a pleasure like that of beholding illuminated 
itateary. 

And it was not so much by striking points, or 
bursts of passion, as by a pervading, qaiet unity 
}f dramatic impersonation, using the voice and 
musio as the exponent and vehicle of character 
ind passion, that she gradually convinced us all 
that she %a8 Grisi, the world's last great imper- 
Kmation of the genius of lyric dramar A great 
nnger she surely is, (witnees her rendering of 
Qttt la voety and of the final cavatina in Lucreaa 
Borgia^ though by'nomeanaso great as Lind or 
Sootagf but her singing is but secondary to her 
acting. We should surmise too that her lyric 
genius — for we will call it genius, although it may 
have only simple passion for its basis, and may not 
be of the most intellectual, imaginative or spir- 
itual kind — ^had its whole sphere within the limits 
of the pasnonate Italian opera music and craves 
no further expression. Whether this be the 
highest kind of power we will not here discuss. 
We might add that strongly as Grisi has identi- 
fied herself with the stem lioness kind of passion, 
of badgered Lucrezias and vengeful Kormas, 
nothing could be much truer or finer than the 
music of her acting or the acting of her music, 
in these tender love passages in the last part of 
/ Punlanit which she sang with Mario, — her 
Maria Elvira's derangement too was finely rep- 
resented ; how admirable that bewildered look, 
where she seems half insane and wandering, and 
half appears to realize that danger awaits her 
lover, whom otherwise she does not recognize, 
though at her side I 

But Mabio I the handsome, the gentlemanly, 
the gracefnl — ^particularly so in those picturesque 
Charles IL costumes. With him it was the voice, 
the singer rather than the actor, that enchanted. 
So sweet, so pure, so fleiuble, so exquisite a tenor 
Toice we certainly have never heard A slight 
hnskiness, now and then, showed only the extreme 
sensitiveness of so fine and choice an organ. . In 
the opening of the famous quartet : Au^o cara, 
(certainly one of the most beautiful concerted 
piecea that Bellini has written) the smoothness 
and finish of his execution, the light and shade 
and delicate pathos, as well as the fresh, elastic 
quality of his silvery tones, held every listening 



sense in exquisite suspense. The troubadour 
romanza, too, in the last act, and the duets with 
Grisi, were sung to inimitable perfection. His 
tenor, to be sure, is generally of a light qnaTity; ^ 
there was perhaps more of the rough golden ore 
of a large manly tenor in robust Benedetti, who 
had more genfos than art, and would abuse the 
priceless treasure of his voice. But Mario's tenor 
is sweetness and tenderness itself; beautiful in all 
its extraordinary compass. Those remarkable 
falsetto tones, to be sure, were less agreeable, and 
had not a manly sound \ but now and then he 
gave an outburst of strong, rich chest voice, quite 
in his highest register, which mast have gene to 
the righi spot with every one^f 

Sig. Badiali was welcomed back with great 
-enthuiiiasm, and in the character of Kiccardo, one 
that gives fine scope for his powers, showed that 
his ripe baritone was rich and large and glorious as 
ever, and that he was the same capital artist both 
in singing and in acting. He is a host in himself, 
and he fairly shared the triumphs of that evening 
with the new stars. Sig. StJSiNj, of whom we 
had heard so much in New York, proved a noble 
match for hin^ His bass is of a very solid, telling 
character, and he uses it like a true artbt, always 
faithful to the requirements of his part In the 
choruses, which were quite well sang, especially 
the male choruses, one was pleased to recognize 
so many of the old faces that have figured here 
in every chorus since Italian opera was first im^ 
ported. The orchestra, too, under Sig. Arditi, 
compares well with operatic orchestras hereto- 
fore. 

But the Lucrezia BorgiOy on Wednesday night, 
was a far greater performance, at least on the 
part of Gribz. The character was more suited to 
her. Her acting from beginning to end was su- 
perb, ftnd in the great passages, — where she is 
insulted by the maskers, in the Trio scene, and in 
the death scene of Gennaro, her impersonation 
was beyond anything that we had witnessed. Then 
one realized the true power of the Grisi. We 
know iH>t how to imagine that her Norma could 
be finer. Mario was scarcely in so%x>d voice 
as the first night, yet his Di Pescator was exquis- 
itely beautiful, as was his portion of the Trio, 
and the difiicult aria which he introduced in place 
of the usual chorus at the beginning of the third 
act. Once in essaying a high falsetto note his 
voice betrayed him; but the artistic tact with 
which he recovered himself was better than the 
missing note itself. He displayed more powers 
of acting this time, even to counterfeiting the 
convulsive death of the * poisoned with a truth 
too literal perhaps for Art. 

SnsiNi made a very imposing Duke Alfonso. 
He sang his first solo, the street scene, admirably ; 
bui now and then the satisfactory richness and 
volume of hia voice were marred by a slight un- 
certainty of pitch. Signorina Donoyani, for 
whom indulgence was claimed on the score of 
illness, nevertheless sustained the part of Maffeo 
Orsini respectably, and used her very good con- 
tralto with considerable skill and taste. Yet of 
course many of the most dramatic soenea of this 
opera suffered for the want of a Maffeo who was 
all himself. The audience, by far the largest and 
most brilliant we have ever seen at any opera, 
together with the house itself and the fine scenery 
and stage-appointments, composed a spectacle 
worth something to behold ; and it became most 



animating, as the enthusiasm kindled and grew to 
the highest pitck* 

The first operatic week concludes this aAer- 
noon with Bossini's immortal *' Barber." We 
know what Badiali is as Figaro. Think of 
Mario as Count Almaviva, and Grisi as Bosina! 
La Favarita was played last night. Next week 
we have Norma^ Favorita agsun, and Dtm Poi- 
quale, 

Shall we hayk more ? We are authorized 
to state that, should the present patronage of the 
Opera continue through next week, it will be in 
Mr. Hackett's power to give us Grmi and Ma- 
rio for two weeks longer. It is certain that they 
will sail in the Atlantic on the ^Ist of February, 
and consequently but a month remains. Three 
last nights will be given in New York at all events; 
and it depends upon our opera-going public 
whether New York or Boston shall have the 
six nights of the fortnight that precedes. 

Should they remain with us, they will perform 
Don Giovannif Senuramide (entire), and other 
good things. Will it not be a treat to hear Maria's 
11 mio tes&ro f Sosini is said to be an inimitable 
Leporello. With the prospect of such music, 
who will not eagerly secure the last chance of 
hearing the two greatest artists now remaining on 
the Italian Operatic stage ? 



The Orchestral Union Concert on Wed- 
nesday aflemoon, as usual, provoked a storm, in 
spite of which a goodly andience was drawn to- 
gether, giving evidence that a &ir day would 
have shown a well-filled hall — such an audience 
as the Germanians were wont to play before — 
sucL as the Orchestral Union should have and in 
the end, will have. The staple of this Concert 
was Beethoven's First Symphony, written long 
before he became entirely Beethoven, on the 
model of the works of his predecessors, yet scin- 
tillating here and there with bright sparks of the 
genius of the full grown giant of after years. This 
is less familiar to us than any of the other sym- 
phonies, having been only two or three times 
performed here. It was given with good effect, 
and its repetition will evidendy be most accept- 
able to the audience. The Adagio from Mendels- 
sohn's ^*Song of Praise," and the overture to 
^ Semiramide," made up the remainder of the 
solid part of the programme, both, giidng samples 
of the playing of the brass side of the orchestra, 
the horns — such horns as we have neve? had bo- 
fore— executing most perfectly the opening theme 
of the overture. Messrs. Hbinicke and Pinter 
pleased the ears of those who will have a song 
without words, by their performance of the vene- 
rable duet from Norma, and the third head of the 
musical Cerberus was indulged with its appro- 
priate sop in a set of sparkling waltzes by Lanner. 
May fairer skies smile on their future efforts, and 
fuller houses give them a substantial reward. 



Mendelssohn Quintette Club. — The fifth 
concert derived unusual interest from the fine 
piano-playing, of Mr. J. Trenkle, as well as 
from the pure and solid quality of the programme. 
It consisted of just four pieces, which were well 
contrasted. Mozart's second Quartet, in D 
minor, for strings, was delightful, and as a compo- 
tttion really seemed to justify the high claims 
which M. Oulibichbff makes for his hero (al- 
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though we do not feel called upon to endorse all 
that instracdve and able writer says about Beet- 
hoven, as compared with Mozart, in the chapter 
translated on our first page this week.) Yet from 
reading his theory of the Quartet, every one must 
have heard this one of Mozart's with a keener 
relish and a better understanding. It was very 
nicely played. 

Beethoven's Sonata for piano and violoncello 
(in A, op. €9) was finely rendered by Messrs. 
Trenkle and Wulf Fries. But the crown 
of the evening was the B flat Trio, of the same 
composer, the difficulties of which were mastered 
by Mr. Trenkle in a most acceptable manner, 
even af^er the memorable renderings of Dresel 
and of Jaell^ in execution and in taste Mr. T.'s 
performance f^ not so very far short of that of 
the latter, though in fire and and poetry it would 
be idle to compare it with that of the former. 

An Adasio and Scherzo from the sixth Quintet 
by Spohr, one of the most enjoyable works that 
we remember by that composer, opened the sec- 
ond part, |)efore the Tria 
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Charity Concerts. — A correspondent of the 
Evening Transcript makes a timely proposition 
suggested by the accounts of a concert given for 
the benefit of the poor in New York, that the 
musical societies of Boston should unite, for once, 
their resources, for so good an object. The sug- 
gestion is a good one and should meet with a 
prompt and cordial response, as we doubt not that 
it wiH. 

A Chahck for Amxricak Lyrico-Dramatic 
Gehius. — ^The new Academy of Music in New York, 
which hai hitherto been but a splendid theatre for the 
exhibition of costly exotica in the way of opera, is about 
assuming the function of a public teacher, or Teritable 
academy, on the strength of which it was incorporated, 
and for its cool ignoring of which it has been much taken 
to task by plain-spoken critics like Mr. Fry of the 7Vi- 
buM, and others. There was truth in the report we 
published, among other flying opera rumors, that Olb 
Bull, with Strakosch and Ma rxtzkk, had become 
the lessee and manager. English, French and German 
opera, we learn, are contemplated, as well as Italian ; 
ft ** Carnival Season ''(!) of which is to commence with 
''William Tell,'' some time in February. Prizes are 
offered for native American operaa,and the Conservatorio 
is actually promised for next autumn. All this is best 
explained in the following ofiicial annodncement in the 
New York papers, to which we hereby give the benefit 
of a gratuitous advertisement : 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 

rOUBTURTB SraKET. 

PRTZE OT ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 

.TO AMERICAN COMPOSERS. — Tbe aodcmlgned. Lesise 
and HMn;«ger of the Aeademy of Masle, dwiring to carry oat 
both th« letrer and the spirit of the Charter grantsd by the 
Srste I^Kb<latar« to the abovs cstablishnient, baa determined, 
at fiir as ft is in hit power, to m»k« the A'^ademy of Mntlo not 
only rh« home of refloed and iDcellectual amoMfmeot, where all 
eUiwM of onr cltisent may remrt with comfort, bat also an 
ACAuntr in niALiTY, wboM prindpHl ohjHst shall betbeen- 
coumgeii/ent, the d^vwIopDieni and the eli'vation of 
AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 

A general change in the mode of mana^ng thia establish- 
ment wilt neccTMriiy take place, and ail the efforts of the new 
Direction will tend toward the final xealiaation of the above- 
menri- nrd object. 

Ill furthemnre of this object, and aa an earnest of the sin- 
cerity of his Intentions, among other important zvsolutloBS 
adopted and to be hereafter pnblinhed, the Manager takes 
pltNtAure in anuounciug that it hat been deeided to offer for 
honorable conipetlUon, 

A PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
for the b«fft original Grand Opera by an AMBftiOAii CoMPOsm, 
and upon a strictly Ambbioam subject. 

The National History of America it rich in themes both for 
the pr>et Mnd the moMcian, and it it hoped that this offer will 
bring ti» light the murical taieut now iateul in our country, 
which onl> Qccdt a favorable opportnuity for its development. 

eoKnnioHS or oompbtitioh. 

All Oiieras Intended for conipetitiou must consist of at leaat 
TUEBB ACTS, but most not exceed rooR acts. 

A fall >core, clearly written, togttlier with a book of the 
Librerti*. In ihe language of thecoautry, mnst be sent, ad- 
dMi«(«U to the ondentigucd, with t sealed letter, eontainlng 
«hf nanit^ of the composer and the poet, before the 1st day of 
Aagatt,1866. 



The sncccssftal composer of the Pam Opeka shall be enti- 
tled to retain the eopyrighf, and every other profit he can 
derive Arom his w«>rit« the Academy onlv clsimlng the sole 
right of pnbllo performance in eondderation of the payment 
wtheprlas. 

The Opera which shall be pronounced sbcoko bbst by the 
app<4nted Judges, shall be entitled -to performance at the 
Academy, the composer bavins the privilege to claim sneh 
performance aa*'a rijrht, or to refose it. 

The names of the Jndg(>^, the mode of proceeding, and all 
the Dcecffsary details, will he annoanced hereafter 

The advanced period of ihe musleal teaunn renders ir impo«»- 
sible to commence the operations at the Academy of Matio as 
an Academy or Conservatorio until the Autnmn of 1^65. The 
conditions of tcholamhip and theconne of mnrical professional 
education will be annoanced early in the Spring 

Tbe Manager has the honor to announce to the public at 
large that the 

GARNTYAL SEASON OF OPERA 
will coromenoe at the Academy of Music about the second 
week of February, 1865, when he tmtts that tbe new and bril- 
liant features of attraction, and the perfect appointmeuts of 
every department, together with the conformity of prices to 
the popular wish and expectation, will inaure the suocetn of an 
undertaliing eonoeived In tbe deeire to ettahlbh a National 
Musical Institute, and to exdt Art among the people. 

OLE BULL, Lessee and Manager. 

That Ole Boll possesseB managerial capacity, was 
proved by the energy with which he built up a national 
opera in Stockholm j and his generous enthusiasm for 
Art, in a ^ide range of styles and schools, may be quite 
as well turned to account in thia way as in charming 
semi-civilized ears with "Yankee Doodle" variations on 
his violin. We rejoice too that American operatic talent, 
if there be such, is to have encovragement and stimulua 
to create out of its own original tendencies. But why 
stipulate that the tubjeet ahall be American f Can not 
a work' breathe an American spirit, whatever be the 
scene of it f Not so have the exiating nationalities in 
lyric drama been achieved. Are the acenes of all, or 
most of the Italian operaa located in Italy, or of the 
German operas in Germany 7 And (ss the critic of the 
Courier and Enqmrer^ who is " Shakspeare*B Scholar," 
well asks,) do all Shakspeare^a playa have their Bcene in 
England ? 



A commnnicatioii from Measrs. Wm. Hall aitd 
Son, music-publishers in New York, setting forth the 
merits of their aide of the controversy referred 
to in our last, has been received too late for in- 
iertion-this week. It shall have place in our next. 

Mile. Ds Lamottb'8 third concert, announced for 
next Thursday evening, offers uncommon attractions. 
Two excellent singers (Mrs. Wemtworth and Mr. 
Millahd), besides the Mendelssohn Quzntbtte 
Club, in addition to her own brilliant pianism. Some 
excellent pieces are specified in the announcement. 
See below. 

Miss Hbnsleb, of Boston, makes her first appear- 
ance at La Scale, in Milan, on the 28th of December, 
in either the iktnnambula or Linda. The prospects 
continue to be, aa I have always represented tnem, 
brilliant Her voice goes on improving, and her 
powers of execution aeem to expand inimitably, under 
ner excellent tuition and her own conscientious prac- 
tice. At a private party given lately near Como, she 
was asked to sing, and encore followed encore, till she 
had sung eleven times. Therfc is great curiosity and 
impatience felt in Milan for her debut, as she is quite 
extensivelv known aa F Americana — the salary she is 
to receive being unusually high for a debutante, and 
the musical authorities of the city having spread favor- 
able accounts of her abilities. — Vor, N. IT. Tisnee, 
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To our readers in Providence, R. I., we can cordially 
commend tbe series of conerts to be given there by Mr. 
Ahher, of the late Germania Musical Society, with the 
assistance of the Mendblssohm Quimtette Clob, 
and Mr. Weisx, of whom we hear excellent report as a 
classical pianist. The programme will include Quartets. 
Trioa, Sec, by Beethoven and other masters, with lighter 
varieties) both solo and concerted. 

\jrT A slight illness of the editor, occurring on the im- 
portant day of going to press, haa not only excluded sev- 
eral matters which should have gone into this number, 
bat haa aiao delayed the paper beyond the usual mailing 
time. We most ask the indulgence of our ont>of-town 
subscribers for this once. 




THOMAS RYAN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

RXSIDBNCB, 19 FRAMKUX STRXKT. 



EXTRA PERFORMANCE OF 
QRISI AND MARIO. 

THTS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON. January 20Ch, vtU bi 
performed, by partknlar desiie, ROSSINI'S edebratad Gomk 
Opera, 

IL BABBIEBB DI SBVIQlOAt 

(THE BARBER Of SBYILLE,) 

Prineipal characters hy Madame ORISI, Stgnon MARIO, 
BADIALI and SOSlNl. 

TIrkets i8. Ampbltheatn 76 esnts. 
Places may be secured at WADE'S Xuite Stafe, Ho. 197 
Washington street, and at the Theatre. 
Doors open at 2>^ P. M. Perfbrmaaee eommeness al S. 



BOSTOir THEATBB. 



SECOND AND LAST WEEK OF 
aRISI AND MARIO. 

The following Operas wiU be pscftnned : 

MONDAY, January 22, NORMA. 

WEDNESDAY, January 84, LA VAYORITA. 

FRIDAY, Jamaaiy 36,..,.^ DON PASQUALI. 

Plaees Ibr all nr either of tibe above esprensntations, asaj bs 
procured ^t WADE'S, 197 Washington stiest. 

MLLE. GABRIELLE D£ LAMOTTE'S 

LAST GRAND CONCERT BUT ONli 

Will take place on THURSDAY EYSNINO, Jan. 86, aft the 

JHrssrs. C^frltrrfng's Aalaen, JHasenir €twqflt. 

On which oersrion She will be aasisted bj 

Mrs. E A. WENTWORTII and Mr. S. HARKISON MILLARD, 

Voealists, and tbe MBNDET^SOHN QUINTSITE OLUB. 

Mile Oabrielle De Lamotte will play : 

Ooocerte for Plsno-forte In C minor, op. 87, Bssthoven. 

Andante Rondo Oaprioclosa, Plsno-foite aolo,. . . .Mea l e t iss h n. 
IllnstratioDS of tbe Prophet : " Tbe Skatera," Usat 

Mrs. Wentworth and Mr. Millard wUl sing a Duet by RobsIbL 
and Solos by Schubert and Yerai. The Quintette Olab will 
pl ay p ieces by Mnnrt, Haydn, and Mey«rbeer. 

Of^To commence at 7}i o'clock, precisely. 

QT'TIrkets to be bad at all the principid musie sloieS} and 
at the door on the evening of the concert. 

Mile. Oabrielie De Lamotte ^ve« instmetlon on tlie Plaao- 
Ibrte, and may be addressed at £6 Hancock atreet. 

AFTSBNOON 00N0ERT8. 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 

ar TBB 

BOSTON UUSZO HALL. 

Eyery Wednesday, at S o'clock, P. M. 



And continue through the ssason. 
CARIf ZBRRAHM CoAd«ctor« 

Single tickets, 26 eu : Package^ of 6 tlekets, flifbrssleal 
the mosle stores and at the door Nov 88 



NO. 8 LA GRANOS PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen veais in Europe wiUi a vlev of ada|^ 
ting the Italian style of SingiBg to the EnsHsh voice, and el 
remedying weakneu of the voice, and thoronghlv eometiag 
harsh, guttural, nasaU or other unpleanmt neenllailtise, pro- 
poses to give lessons on the Yoice, and in Sini^ng, in tlie ItaUas 
French, and Englii4i Languages. 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain inusiea] 
excellence, after straggling to conquer some guttural, nasaL et 
other unpleasant maonerinn, abandon the pursuit fram the I 
lief that they are afflicted with a natmnt diefcctf v an s s s ; wiwa^ 
with a (Vaettonal part of the application which they bertew oa 
the other branehea of their musical cdneetloin, and with modi 
lees physical effort (if properly directed) than they iwve bsea 
accustomed to use, theb voices might be rendered eeinpaTitiv» 
ly beautlfU. 

To singers of eminence he would ssy, with a Just apprsdatloB 
of their high attainments, that a brief proefieai sxammolioM el 
his system will convince the most sceptical, that hm eaa albvd 
tliem such assistance in beautifying jthe voice, as nl^deli^ 
the most Ikstldlous. 

" Reins acquainted with the course of voeal diseipliDe pursnsd 
by Mr. W. J. PAftEBBSOH in Ibrming sod developing tlie voice, 
I take pleasure In bearing my testimony to its lucceUeDee ; be- 
lieving It to befktf preliiraMe to any other metlK>d knoeru to ase. 

OEO. J. WEBB. 

BoROH, Oor. 7, ISM.** 

lE^ Tems, fSO par quartsr. 

FRENCH LANOU AOE. 

Kv* DB IsAMOmKf from Paris, begs les;ve Is an- 
nounee that he is prepared to eommence a course of inetrne* 
tion to pupils in claaeca, or private lessons, during ths snenins 
winter, and will be happy to rseelve appHnations at 66 Haneoei 
Btieet. 081 8to 
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TODIIG LADIES' VOCAL HUSIG SCHOOL 

loomi in connection with BIr fi. A. Bcaman^s Young Lad]««' 
School, No 28 Temple Place 

E. R. BLABTCHARD. Teacher. 

LlM, Teacher of U uslc in Mr. Adamn's Young lisdies' School, 

Central Place. 

RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREirr, BOSTON. 

This School If deslfrned for nil who wL-«h ro acquire the abill- 
j to r*aei muyic readily at riichi., and \» p:trrl<*iil(irljr adHp'e*! ro 
be wanta of those who desire to fit theuiwlTcii ru vpct-if^ in- 
tructioii, from thr >>«>sr. ittNKfer*. in the Cul'iTit'on of the 
Toire, Style, &c. Comniencinx wi'h piRsr puincipli.s au«i pio< 
eediog upivardu, hy regular and sur'-t-ivlTt; Mfp*. tin' ^luiiciifa 
rill acquire ao thorough iind prariiciil h knowie^igi- of ih** ets- 
IKST* of VuchI Hn«ie as will fnabl*> them to rt-iul eTeii the 
aorediffli*ult classical compohitio.xx wlrhea^r and tlmncy. 

For terms, ^nd other purtlculart, fee Circular, wUirli mny be 
lad at the Piano Rooms of Mesitra. O J. Wcdb & Co , No 8 
Vlnter street, where, also, Mr. Klanchard may be fi>nnd be- 
ween the hours of 2 and 8, P- M. 

N. B. Mr. BUnehard will be happy to giTe instruction In 
choola and academies. If situated in the iuiniediuce vicini;y. 



HftTlng examined the plan of instruction adopted in the 
foun; Ladies* Voeal Mu»ie S«hool,we most ehi^rfully say that 
b meets our unqnalifled approbation. 

From the success which ha^ heretofore attendctl the In^truc- 
lons of Mr. Blanchard we feel asxurcd that his school will 
aerit the fullest eonfldence of the publie. 

Lowell Mason, Geo. J. U'ibb, 7. F Muulce, 
0x0. F. Root, B. F. Babxr 

Sept 80 tf 

ADOLPH EIXSLBLOCE. 



VnlUd States Hotel. 
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Dec 80 



CONCERT HALL, 

CORNER OF EUCLID STRBKT AND PUBLIC SQUARE, 
CleVcland, Ohio. 

This sew and elegant hall, dcMgned expressly for concerts 
md lectures, is now open for artists and others iiiteDdiiig to 
^Te entertainments in Clereland. 

The hall is well lighted, hniidsomely frescoed and decorated, 
ind will seat comforUbly 1200 perstons. Jtv rentral location 
vnders it the most desirable of any in the city. 

For terms, etc., apply to IIOLBROOK k LONG, 

Piano>Forte Deulers, Cleveland, Obio. 

A CARD. Messrt. GARTNER and JUNONICKEL are 

[jL ready to receive applications tofurnii<h music (duo*, trios, 
fce. Ibr Violin and piano) for private parties. Nov IS 



SIGNOR AVGUSTO BENDELART, Pn^fe Yor of 
Music, from Nuplos, proposes to tench STNGTNO and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, U>lh by private 
md class lessons. The latter will be sivon to Choral Oi. asses, 
>n Tuesday and Friday evening^e, f>>r which pnrpo.<«(> the Mv:(>rs. 
Whickering hare kindly offered the use of their Rooniw, in order 
o afford to as many as possible the advanrages of a sys'eiii of 
mblic musical Instruction that has been attended with ^reat 
tttceess in Europe. 

Applications to be made to SIg. Adocsto Re.ndelaki, at the 
SVlnthrop House, or to Messrs Chickerinc k Sons, to whom, 
iS well as to the following gentlemen, he U politely permitted 
;orefrr. 

EBPKftXXCn. 



Rer. SamM K. Lothrop, 
Arthur L. Payson, Esq. 
Sept 9 



Samuel U'ard. E^q. 
John S. Dwight, Esq. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEGS to announce that he is prepired to commence instruc- 
tion in Piano-forte and OrgHU playing. Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive appliiaclons at No. 
) Hay ward Place, on and after Oct. 1st. 
ElxnaiNCES— R. E. Apthorp, 0. C. Perkins, J. S. Dwight, £.«qs 
Sept 28 tf. 

E. R. BLANCHARD, 

I£ikC11£1L OF TUV^ PlX^iO ik^D HlMilNG. 

Besidenoe, 24 "West Cedar Street. 
Rtffrenetf Geo. J. Webb, Esq. Blay 20. 



L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

96S 'Washlitf^B Street, Boston* 

CHICKERINO & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



ir AREROOmS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 



NOHr READY: 



Third and Cheap Edition of the 

HODEHll SCHOOL FOR THE PUHO-FORTE, 

By NATHAN RXCHARl}SON. 

Inasmuch as the demand for a cheaper edition of this In- 
strucrion IViok hns been so gT««t. particularly among Teachers, 
lit^d<i of Seniinnries, &c , (he publi)>hcr has been Indoced to 
iwiue sn eiiirinn confnining prct-ixely the same matter, but 
b«>ui)d in a plniner style. Thi>* Method is more complete and 
S3.<«ti-iii'ii)<- Limn niiy othei published in this country or Europe, 
ami is now the clieapest. It is recommended by all the first 
TeavherSf lui being the very best. 

Price, in plain binding #3,00 

lu tlie original st} le, rail gill f4,00 

CopiM Fcnt by mail to any part of the United State* on the 
receipt of the above prices. 

PUULISnF.D AT T1IB 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston, by 
NATHAN BICHABDSON. 



GEORGE J. WEBB ft CO. 



VJEMS 



AND MELODEONS 



No. 3 WINTER STREET* 

BOSTON. 



^-r^^-^-/^. 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 

IN EVERY FARTZOULAR. 

Bee 9 8m 

D. B. NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTUREB AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTE8, 

Ko. 344 WaahlBSton Btreety Beaton* 

PIANO FOR TES REPAIRED, TUNED, ^ TO LET. 

o. andr£ u 00. 's 

jStpot of JForti^n an)} Jdomtstic fSiviSit, 

19 S. niNTB BTRKBT, ABOTB CHBniniT, 

(East tide,) PHILADELPHIA. 

(C^A catalogue of oar stoclc of FoieigD Mnalo, and of oar 
own Publicnrions, has Juat been published. Music and Mnslo 
Books imported to order, aa heretofore, from Germany, Italj, 
Vrance and England. 

Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 



(BASSO CANT ANTE,) 
Ho. 18 TRBMONT TEMPI^C:, BOSTOH. 

WILLIAM BEROER, 
Poblisber and Importer of intusiCy 

Ho. 82 Wast 4tlL Street, Cincinnati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPOKTED MUSIC, for sale at Eaatern prioei. New 
Mufic recelTed by Steamer as aoon as pubilfihed. A liberal 
disconnt granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arrange to order. 
\C^ Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aag26 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addreased at Mr O. DITSON'S, 115 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 282 Washington St. 



MR. & HARRISON MILLARD, 

Begs to inform the musical public of Boston that he Is now 
prepared to receire pupils In 

Italian and Kngllsh Vocsdlsatioa. 

Clssfies will he formed on the principle of the Consenratoire 
4 Paris. 

Panicular attention paid to English Oratorio singing. 

Classes for the study of the Italian language will alto be 
formed. 

ResldcacCf 6 Tjrler Street* 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

Of the late OERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIBTT, proposes to 
remain in Boatnn, and to ^re instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-VORTE, and In the Tbsoat or MuBio. 

Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the muslo 
stores. Sept 16 



MAinirACTVftsn sr 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE attention of tlie mnalcal pnhlle Is Inrlted to the newly 
ImproTed MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We belief* 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the eaaential points pertaining 
to a good Instrument, especially in regard to 

Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 

Our prices Tary from SCO to i>175, according to the she and 
style of the Inatronicnt. KeconimendjUions from Lowsu. 
Ma:«oi«, Wm. B. RaADBURT, Ororoi K. Koot, Ij. II SournARO, 
Edwin Brucs, Silas A. Bajicroit, and many other distin- 
guished ntuKirians, may be seen at our warc>rooois. 

OCT^The oplninns of the ab<iTe gentlemen giva them a decided 
preference to all other Hekxkoos. 

BiRRT MA80K. ) MASOH 4fc HAMLIH, 

SMMovs SAMUH. ) Condridge St. (cor. of CAorles,) Bdsim, Afs. 
Oct 28 6m (DlreeUyinfroDtoftbeJatLj 

OARL GARTNER, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Hay be found at No 90 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
and 10. Oe 14 

LESSONS ON THE VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRIJUVGNIGKEL 

Will reoelTe pupils on the Violoncello. Address at his real- 
denee, No. 67 Warren Street Oe 14 



HEUrS' PATEIVT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 

THE MANUFACTURER Is In poMWsalon of namervmn testi- 
monials (h>m distinguished Mmdral l*Tofe8Sors, who have 
used the greatly Improrrd ACTION PIANO, commending it 
In high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Husic to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 865 Wa«A»iig(e» St., Boston. 



MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

ilUSIO-ROOM, No. 17 Gratis Bu>ck, corner of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 

Re/ereiues. 
Heesm. CniCKsaiifo, J. P. Jrwktt, Gso. Puhcbabd, Boston. 
Messrs. Gxoros Prabodt, B. H. Sosbrs, Salem. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF HITSIC, 

OFFERS his serrices as an Instructor In the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. mav be addrmecd at the musle 
stores of Nathan Kichardsoh, 282 Washington St. or O. P. 
Run k Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

REnRiiici>:->Mrs. 0. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Ycmon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Mlas Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 



OARL ZSRRAHN, 
Conduetor of the Haadel 4b Haydn Society, 

Condnctor of the Orehet tral Union, nad 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Kay be addressed at his OFFICE in E. H. Wade*s mmde stora, 
or at his residence, U. S. Hotel. Dec 28 6t 



o 



PRINCE ft CO;S MKLODEONS, 

F every Tarlety. from 945 to S150, suitoble Ibr the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small church. BelleTlng 



them to be better In tone, more durable, and better finished 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the agency, 
and keep for sale only thoee manufactured by PrInoe k Go. 



Sept. 2 



O. p. REED & Co. 

18 Tremont St., opposlu the Museum, 
SoU Agents /or Frmet f Cs.'s Hcled^eoML 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
R«sld«aQ«, 84 Pliscluley Street* 

Sept 16 tf 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER OF THE FIANO-FOBTE. 

Application ean be made at B«ed*s Musio-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Boxbuiy. Sept 9 



H. S. CITTI^ER, 

®rgantsit anl^ Ztutitt q! Rustic, 

MUSIC BOOM UNDER CHURCH OF THE ADYENT. 

T^rms SdO.— Address care of Nathan BSebardsoo, *282 Wssh- 
togtonSt. Sept 9 tf 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Resldenee Ho« 56 Kneelaad Street* 



gbbart g.. Baltt), ^tiUt-fxtxs, fiSLutit anH 3oft grinttnj-^fltu. No. 21 Stbool &t. 
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Th* Violin Qnntet 
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[CoDolBdod fm Imj 



If men like Hatdn knd Bbbtbovee), peer* 
(/ Mozart, hftv« not alwaj^beenfouod blune- 
!«■■, whGD conrronted with principlei, vhat sball 
we »j, or mtber nhut shall the principle) hj of 
■ome of the mo«t celebrated mnnciBni, who ftre 
■tUl cnltlratiDg lh!> branch of the art? There w 
in the Srtt place the dramalic Quartel, in which 
the Tiolin ling^ a recitAtire, which ii k> exprsaaive 
that it articalateg, apeaka, almoat narralei. Ex- 
callent in tact; bat if it were deliTvred b^ a 



prima donna, one would undentand the worda 
(till belter. 

Furtbennore we find the Quintet with direct 
pn^rammc ; "Fever, Delinum, Convalescence, 
Complete Recovery" (Allegro, JHelancolico ; 
Scherzo, Dotore ; Andanie, Convatecenza; Finale, 
Guarigione.) You might call a council of phjai- 
ciana, and Ihey would all ilriclly according lo rule 
recognize in it all Ihc aymptoras and phaaei of 
these variom situationa. The plijaiciana per- 
hapg. Nevertbclesi a singer, who should ling 
you the fever, closely wrapped up in hia bedclolhea, 
(he delirium in his ahirt or in purit ttaltiralibm, 
the convalescence in bis dresaing grown, and the 
recovery in a ball dress, would give you a much 
clearer bulletin of the case. 

Then there is the Quatuor trillant, without 
claim to icientilic treatment; atolo wiih a simple 
accompaniment. With this our principles have 
nothing to do. When a solo-ist plays in a small 
circle, (here must be something, in the want of an 
orchestra, to supply him with the chords, whether 
it be three instruments of the violin family or the 
jnano-fbrte. 

On the other hand, we lind the Qaataor bril- 
tant irith claim to scientific treatment; that is to 
■Bj, a leading violin part, which is more difficult 
than you find itinaConcerta, overladen with chro- 
matic and enharmooic passages. Two kind* of 
music in one and the same composition I that ia 
too mtich for the ear, say the fundamental rules. 
You have forgotten, these will say to the c4Hn- 
poser, that the contrapuntal and the concertante 
styles exclude each other through the natural an- 
tipathy which springs from their diametrically 
oppoute appeals. The one achieves its success 
bj the close connection and interdependence of 
tiie voices; the other by the complete isolation of 
one vtnce among the four. You surety have be- 
gun with writing Gtst year violino pn'mo, and ia 
BO doing have conceived as ■ melodist. Then as 
an afteMhongbt it has occnmd to you to bring in 
science also; you have rummaged round, after 
the rules of musical arithmetic, for such settings 
and inch imitation* as might, by strict procedure, 
be introduced iuio the other voices; and since 
you are a patient reckoner, your task has finally 
succeeded. But pefmit u* to remark, that this 
ii seeking incA maUce prepente to be scientific. 
The real contrapuntist* do not compose ia this 
way. They think out the whole at once, and 
work with iDS[Mration and with fire, withoat fetter- 
ing their iboogbt* beforehand to ~ 



virtuosity, which are entirely foreign to their pur 
pose. With them the reckoning goes on of itself 
without their thinking of it. Your reckoning, on 
the contrary, is tbo result of anxious groping! 
and of painful midnight labors. It is quite exact 
to the eyes, far the rules of Harmony poneai 
extension, and paper, as they say, is patient; bul 
the ear is the court of true appeal. And what 
comes of it at last? A seemingly very curioui, 
but in fact very natural result Namely this ; 
that your Quartet played by the first violin alone, 
frequently produces a better effect, than when il 
is played by four. 

The conclusion which wo draw from the above 
reasoning, and which is based on theory and con- 
firmed by practice, is, that the two branches in 
the musical art the ino«t ntterly opposed to one 
another are the Opera and the vmrktd up violin 
Quartet. So much so, that the moral tempera- 
ment and the artistic peculiarity, which claims foi 
itself ooe of those two kinds, seems to be just the 
absolute negation of the temperament and the 
artistic peculiarity of the other kind. But wai 
there ever a more tragic muiician than the creator 
of the Idomeneot Or a more cheerful, love- 
warm, dogable musician than the composer ol 
the Enlei'ement du Seraii t Does not such a pal- 
pable vocation for works of the theatre, botfa 
serious and comic, seem to exclude all other 
kinds of works? Yet it is this very compoeei 
again, who amongst all the iostmmeD lists hai 
raised himself to the highest morical abstraction; 
who ha* most strenuously avoided every form ol 
vocal melody and even the shadow of a pto- 
gramme ; who has most tucceasfuUy resitted the 
Opera, that is to say himself, in that he more than 
any other master had in so doing to renounce the 
most effective means of dramatic music : its ve- 
hement passion, its recitative, its picturesque de- 
icripCioD, treatment, singable melody, the magic 
of execution and alt the results calculated upon 
the power of euphonious effecL Here as every- 
where the musician can be explained only through 
the man. Did not Uozart, the gay boon compan- 
ion, possess also a contemplative spirit, a dreamy 
imaginalionalready iQclinedtomelancboly ? This 
poel-musician, who revealed so much tragic gran- 
deur in the chomsee in Idomtneo and such warmth 
of passion in the arias of Belmonte, — was be not 
quite as easily drawn into the most coD>}riicated 
musical calculations ? did not all the contrast* ol 
human uatnre seem to meet in him ? 

The Qoartela dedicated to Haydn, t£ which the 
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first three were written in the year 1783, the 
fourth in 1784 and the two last in 1785, fix de- 
cisively the beginning of Mozart*s classic period 
In the twenty-seventh year of his life. These 
masterpieces of instrumental music no longer 
show, like his preceding operas, that mixture of 
the beautiful and the mediocre, nor those traces 
of the taste of the day, which time threatened to 
cover with rust Nothing in the Quartets reveals 
the date of their composition ; everything in them 
is and ever will be but of yesterday. Criticism 
stands unnerved before these works, in which 
there is nothing to criticize, while their character 
too admits of no positive analysis. I might in- 
deed get over the difficulty, were it my duty as a 
penny-aMner in some musical paper, to furnish a 
detailed report upon the Quartets of Mozart 
There is a conventional routine by which such 
articles are manufactured. They give the key, 
the tempo and the rhythm; they indicate the 
esthetic character by one or more epithets bor- 
rowed at random, if the language do not itself 
offer fitting ones; they single out a period of 
the melody, a passage of the bass ; furthermore, 
[f the criticizing master makes some claims to 
learning, he explains the kind of double counter- 
point which has guided the connection and al- 
ternation of the themes in their development ; he 
points out the suspicious fifths, the hidden oc- 
taves, the ambiguous accords and the intervals 
which grow uncertain in their progression, &c.. 
Sec. All this is not very difficult; but of 
ivhat profit is it to the reader ? what does it tell 
bim, which he could not learn as well or better 
by just looking through the notes ? what commu- 
oion 18 there between the grammatical skeleton 
thus shown him and the indwelling spirit of the 
vrork ? It is as if one in estimating a poem should 
limit his remarks to the structure of the verse, 
3ind leave aside the poet's thoughts and purpose. 
[n many cases musical criticism could not do 
otherwise ; it is reduced to choosing between these 
barren analyses and utter silence, unless it will 
take refuge in an involved style. 

We open at random the collection of Quartets, 
that are to be separately examined. Chance 
serves us well ; we have the Andante of the 
Quartet No. 4, in £ flat major, before our eyes. 
What shall criticism say about it ? It will say 
that it is an Andante con moto in A [7 major, 6-8 
time ; that it contains many syncopations, retard- 
itions and imitations ; that it is an excellently 
vrorked up piece, has a mystical coloring, is of an 
istonishing effect ; and that is all that positively 
:an be said about it But to what state of the 
loul, known or possible, based on the present or 
reserved for the future, shall the impression of the 
piece be referred? Is it a dream, a vision, an 
ecstatic trance ? Is it a result of magnetic clair- 
voyance, which changes the methods of our con- 
:eptive faculty, and substitutes new organs in its 
place ; or b it the beginning of a new birth, in 
ivhich the conditions of time and space already' 
vanish ? 

An impalpable theme, without periods and 
contours, swims in the harmony, and pervades 
it everywhere, like a melodic fluid. Passing 
Tom one voice to another, it leaves behind it, in 
;he one it has just quitted, a sort of long, nebulous 
srain, and thereby joins itself to itself again, be- 
j;etting in its combinations with other figures, a suc- 
cession of veiled images, of floating shadows, in 
irhich the soul seems to recognize the emblems 



of unknown things, whereof it has dreamed, or 
had some dim presentiment. Out of the midst of 
this twilight harmony, so filled with enigmatical 
phantoms, there rises ever and anon a question 
from the deep, accompanied with a certain pant- 
ing, as if the soul had taken distance to run for- 
ward and break . through the spell that controls 
and hinders it from penetrating to a clear con- 
sciousness of that which it perceives. The 
rhythm would fain indicate the cessation of out- 
ward motion ; the tied and accented quavers in 
the deep tones of the Bass rustic like silence in 
the ear; the numerous retardations, which rob 
the melody of its contour and the chords of their 
natural clearness, effect as it were a sort of fading 
out of visible objects. All is mute and tranquil ; 
all is outwardly at rest. The vision is of a pure- 
ly spiritual nature. What a piece I even Beet- 
hoven, great announcer of the mysteries of 
the soul, has conceived nothing supematurally 
truer, nothing more divinely mystical I 

I flatter myself the reader will have understood 
me. Through the attempt to analyze a piece of 
such superscnsual, pure music, I wished to prove 
the impossibility of all such analysis. I wished to 
show how, with the best purpose in the world, a 
poor critic runs the risk of falling into nonsense, 
when he undertakes to make intelligible by words 
feelings and conceptions which in their very na- 
ture cannot be expressed. Hence the jargon of 
literary ultra-romanticism has always seemed to 
me like an impotent struggle against musical ef- 
fects, like a fruitless and unfortunate attempt of 
the language of words to say something, without 
any aid of logical ideas, as the language of tones 
says it 

The above relates especially to the six Quartets 
dedicated to Haydn. Those which Mozart com- 
posed earlier, do not count among his classical 
works, and those which in 1 789 were ordered by 
the king of Prussia, beautiful as they all three are, 
especially the first, in D major, which is admira- 
ble, depart somewhat from the conditions of the 
wrought Quartet They are not precisely pure 
music. A violoncello, which sings in the con- 
tralto register and in concert wi h the first violin, 
while the violin has to undertake its function in 
the bass, introduces into these works an element 
foreign to the laws of the kind, which we have 
undertaken to define. The solo is at the expense 
of the whole ; the brilliant cantilenas and pas- 
sages disturb the psychologico-rational develop- 
ment of the themes ; the main purpose finds it- 
self sometimes sacrificed to a subordinate inten- 
tion, and the consequence is, that the Quartets 
dedicated to the king of Prussia appear weak in 
style and rather empty in harmony, compared 
with those perfect and sublime compositions, of 
whose dedication Haydn alone was worthy, since 
he alone of all bis contemporaries was so far in 
advance of his age as to appreciate his young 
rival, and so magnanimous as to acknowledge 
himself beaten. 



Don Pasqnale. 

It is more than ten years since this chef- 
d'ceuvre of Italian Opera buffa was first produced 
at the Th^&cre Italien in Paris. It was com- 
posed expressly for Mme. Grisi and Si^nori 
Mario, Tamburini, and LABLAcnE, and ob- 
tained an immense success. Don Pasquale is, 
perhaps, more intimately identified with the 
name of Sig. Mario than even with that of Sig. 
Lablache himself, as it was the character of Ern- 



esto that the great tenor achieved bis first re- 
nown in Paris and London. Indeed, the Com' h 
gentil alone is never sung in public or private 
without directly recalling the name of Mario— a 
proof how thoroughly popular he has made him- 
self in the part IIow familiar Sig. Lablache 
had rendered the character of the Don it is un- 
necessary to say. The part has never been at- 
tempted on the Italian stage in England by any 
other artist — a tacit concession that Don Pas- 
quale has but one true representative. When 
Donizetti first saw Mme. Grisi as Rosina in the 
Barhiere^ he determined to write a comic part for 
her, so deeply was he impressed with her genuine 
comic powers ; and, indeed, so thoroughly did he 
and the librettist adapt themselves to her talents, 
that Norina has been as good as a sealed volume 
to all other artistes since. We have seen many 
attempt the character of Norina — ^among whom 
some celebrities — but we never saw one succeed 
like Mme. Grisi. • * • • 

The music of Don Pasmiale is not so difficult 
for the voice as that of L* Hisir iT Amore ; but it 
requires more finense^ more refinement and 
greater elevation of style. Mme. Grisi's Norina 
must stand among her finest and most vividly 
realized conceptions. In its way it is as trae as 
Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, or Ninetta. The great 
artist acted and sang on Thursday night as in 
her best days, when her Norina took the town by 
storm, and Don Pasquale was the opera '*in 



vosrue. 



The Don Pasquale of Sig. lablache is inap- 
proachable, irresistible, indescribable. It is the 
mcamation of mirth, simplicity, and folly ; and 
constitutes a glorious companion to Doctor Bar- 
tolo, another transcendent portrait of an immense 
hasso. — Lond. Mus. World, July, 1854. 



Henry Squires in Italy. 

From th* Naples Journal of Art. 

The subjects of our artistic sketches have al- 
ways been some contemporary celebrities. In 
such cases our words have been but the echoes of 
universal opinion. We never received the name 
of exaggerating partizans, because, in speaking of 
the contralto Borghi, of the baritone Ferri, of the 
tenor Baucardd, and of other sublime singers, 
we have done nothing but repeat and put in re- 
lief what has been said by the press generally on 
their merits. The present sketch, however, has 
not for its heading a name already glorious, but it 
speaks of one who will be celebrated in future. 
It does not tell of triumphs achieved in the art, 
but traces the best founded hopes of successes 
that will be obtained. Finally, tnis article is not 
a history, but a prophecy. 

It is almost two years since we made the ac- 
quaintance of a young American tenor, who 
came to Naples to educate himself in the diffi- 
cult art of smging. From the first moment that 
we heard his voice, we prophesied to Hbnrt 
Squires the most brilliant career on the Italian 
stage. Our prophecy we repeat even now, and 
we dare to publish it in the columns of this jour- 
nal, so sure are we that it will be fulfilled ; for 
whoever has a voice so well toned, flexible, and 
sympathetic, and of such an extended compass, 
and possesses dramatic intelligence and sentiment, 
cannot miss placing him«elf among the first singers 
of the day. Yes, with all these requisites young 
Squires is abundantly provided ; and to the cifta 
of the mind he joins the graces of person. Hen- 
ry Squires, having all these, will become in a short 
time one of the first tenors of our most renowned 
theatres. This is the prophecy we have made of 
him. Nor after all is what we say of him mere 
prophecy. The public essays young Squires has 
made thus far are not few, and in all ot them he 
has succeeded in winning for himself the esteem 
and sympathy of the spectators. Saying nothing 
of the part he so splendidly sustained in a sacred 
concert given at Caserta ; saying nothing of the 
solo song by him in the church of St Theresa, 
where he received the sincerest congratulations 
from the Professors of the Orchestra of the San 
Carlo, who accompanied him, our readers will 
surely remember the warm praises we said had 
been given him in a concert at the theatre of the 
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Fiorentini, where he sustained himself equally 
with the singerd of the San Carlo, with whom he 
was there associated, and perhaps even surpassed 
them in respect to the fresoncss of his voice, and 
his performance of the most difficult variations. 
There Squires sang heautifully the romance of 
I* Louise Miller,"" Quando Usere al placido," and 
it was for the masterly execution of this that our 
journal then said that his voice was capable of 
combining the double advantage of sweetness and 
strength. 

All these essays, however, are a mere nothing 
compared to the clamorous applause which greet- 
ed nim on the stage of the theatre St. Ferdi- 
nando of Naples, as first tenor in the Trovatore 
of Verdi. This magic opera was there repeated 
no less than twenty-seven times, but among the 
first performers Squires alone was applauded in 
all his pieces ; for him only the people ran to the 
theatre, and be on his part omitted nothing to at- 
tract still more the sympathies of the public. 
Furthermore, that the merit of the young tenor 
may shine more brightly, we must not pass over 
in silence the fact tlmt be made his debut on the 
Italian stage in less than ten months after his ar- 
rival here, where he came a stranger to the lan- 
guage and the art 

At the same theatre a new opera entitled La 
Leonilda^ by the Master Ruta, was performed, 
written expressly for Squires, and had all the 
singers shown the ability and earnestness of the 
tenor (who was applauded in every piece), the 
LeonUda would have met with a brilliant triumph. 

These successes, perhaps unlooked for by the 
American Tenor, might have made him vain ; 
but Squires knew how far he was deserving those 
bursts of applause. He felt that he was satisfying 
the Neapolitan public onl^ b^ the richness of his 
voice and the grace of his smging ; but that he 
did not deserve all their praise in this : that he 
had not yet entirely dismissed his English accent, 
nor was his pronunciation of their language exact 
Finally, he comprehended that the great charm 
of Italian singing consists in the emission of 
vowels, in the accent of syllables and in the 
sound of the word. On this account having fin- 
ished the season's engagement at the St Ferdi- 
nando, he did not wish to accept the warm invita- 
tions of other Impresarios, and havine retired 
from public life, he has applied himself exclu- 
sively m private to the study of our language. 

Almost a year since we heard Squires at Sor- 
rento, the birth-place of Torquato Tasso, and the 
impression he then produced upon us is beyond 
description. Since then the volume of his voice 
has been greatly developed, the frankness with 
which he emits and colors his chromatics would 
honor the most accomplished artist At Sorrento, 
in the beautiful Sorrento, there took place a pub- 
lic concert at which were united as spectators 
illustrious travellers and the ^Hte of the Capital ; 
among those there was his Royal Highness, the 
Count of Syracuse, the King's brother, who aher 
the concert, was pleased to wait upon Squires 
and express his satisfaction at the beauty of his 
voice and the superior style of his singing. 
Squires in this concert sang the air of the Pirata, 
and the duetto of the Don Pasquale ; but where 
he produced a real enthusiasm was in the terzetto 
of the Lombardi, 

After all this, we do not believe that there is 
any one who will say that our prophecy in re- 
gard to the future of Squires was by any means 
the production of an overwrought imagination. 
We have said that Squires will be a first tenor in 
the Italian opera, and next autumn the spectators 
of one of the most famous theatres of Italy will 
see our prophecy completely fulfilled. 
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THE 8NOWSHOWER. 

BT WTLLUM C. BftTAHT. 

Stand here by my side and turn, I pray, 
On the lake thy gentle eyes ; 

The clouds hang over it heavy and grey, 
And dark and silent the water lies; 

And out of that frozen mist the snow 

In wavering flakes begins to flow ; 

Flake after flake, 

They sink in the dark and silent lake. 



See how in a living swarm they come 
From the chambers beyond that misty veil. 

Some hover awhile in the air, and some 
Rash prone from the sky like summer hail. 

All, dropping swiftly or settling slow, 

Meet, and are still in the depth below ; 

Flake after flake, 

Dissolved in the dark and silent lake. 

Here delicate snow stars out of the cloud 
Come floating downward in airy play, 

Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the milky-way : 

There broader and burlier masses fall ; 

The sullen water buries them all ; 

Flake after flake, 

All drowned in the dark and silent lake. 

And some, as on tender wings they glide 
From their chilly birth-cloud, dim and grey, 

Are joined in their fall, and, side by side, 
Come clinging along their unsteady way, 

As friend with friend or husband with wife 

Makes, hand in hand, the passage of life ; 

Each mated flake 

Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake. 

Lo ! while we are gazing, in swifter haste 
Stream down the snows, till the air is white, 

As, myriads by myriads madly chased, 
They fling themselves from their shadowy height. 

The fair, frail creatures of middle sky, 

What speed they make, with their grave so nigh ; 

Flake after flake. 

To lie in the dark and silent lake ! 

I see in thy gentle eyes a tear ; 

They turn to me in sorrowful thought; 
Thou thinkest of friends, the good and dear, 

Who were for a time and now are not; 
Like these fair children of cloud and frost. 
That glisten a moment and then are lost; 

Flake after flake, 
All lost in the dark and silent lake. 

Yet look again, for the clouds divide, 

And a gleam of blue on the water lies, 
And far away, on the mountain side, 

A sunbeam falls from the opening skies; 
But the hurrying host that flew between 
The cloud and the water no more is seen ; 

Flake after flake, 
At rest in the dark and silent lake. 

From the " Knicktrbocktr GaUeryJ* 
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Diary Abroad.— Ho. 9. 

BERLni, Dee. 13.~There is still fan in the world ! 

Think of my ** catching it " for praising one of the new 

composers too much! and that too, not only in the 

Joumai of MtaiCf but from a friend who Alls no small 

part of a private letter with rejoicing and laughing at my 

calamity. 

[Five minutes pause, to laugh.] 

As just that number of the Journal, which had the 
criticism on the Prophitef has failed to reach us, I have 
but a very faint idea of the particular items, which are 
thought to give me a claim to friendly relations with 
Dogberry, nor can I easily decide in what manner it h 
best to swallow the sugared pill. There are tlie expia- 
tory, explanatory, justificatory, and the injured inno- 
cence manners; the lofty contemptuous manner; the 
whipped spaniel manner; the I-know-as-much-about-it- 
as-you manner; the Hotspur manner and the Falstaff 
manner; and indeed the catalogue of modes in which to 
receive the communication of " Subscriber " might be 
quite indeflnitely increased. 

That he does not agree with me in my views, is all 
very well; but to insinuate anything against the right of 
a man to write himself down, as well as up, Is most 
" tolerable and not to he endured." My patriotism fires 
at the thought. Things have come to a very pretty pass 

if a man can*t write himself down a poor donkey, 

Madam. I claim to be an American ; yea, verily and 
forsooth, a Native American citizen. The spread Eagle, 
with a grid-iron hanging to hi^ neck, imprinted upon my 
passport, is now quietly communing with all sorts of 
andean birds and beasts down at the police office, and 



sujtftining the most friendly relations even with the dirl 
birds of Austria, RuAsin and Prussia— (the first two 
which are double headed; are two heads better ths 
one?) Has not nn American citizen rights? Is not tl 
strong arm of the great Republic stretched out over 8 
lands to protect and defend her every [white] child 
Under her broad segis, and the spreading folds of h* 

banner [for more information upon this topic, Fi< 

Fourth of July Orations of Y. Hill. Esq., and Blar 
Valentine, M. D ,/KiMim]. Does glorious America, ov( 
the hand and seal of her Secretary of State, solemnl 
promise to protect even the foreign born, who have tran 
ferred their national affection to her, (now and then fo 
sooth, some poor fellow, returning to the home of h 
fathers, is caught and forced into the army for two < 
three years — but his adopted land promUes well), ar 
shall " Subscriber'* circumscribe im, right from the plai 
of Lexington and the hill of Breed? 

I might write ** Subscriber" a letter, I suppose, wei 
it not for the difficulty of the matter of his address an 
proper title— perhaps through the Editor of the Jounu 
this may be surmounted — at all events I will make 
rough draft of one. 

Beb uK'-So-and-so. 

Rev. and dear Sir, [or is " Subscriber" a woman?] 

Many thanks for the very kind and flattering terms i 
which you speak of some of my endeavors to instruct an 
please, and many thanks — upon other grounds though- 
for the notice of my labors which is not quite so flatte 
ing. You have at all events afforded me an opportanit 
of saying a word, which I have wished aforetime to saj 
but felt might be considered intrusive. 

And in the first place, General, a word upon th 
" Diary." Soon after D wight's Journal was launched, 
felt the want of some mode of expressing thoughts, fee' 
ings and ideas apon music, which, hardly worth a plac 
in regular correspondence from New York, might yet fa 
of value to some readers. I felt also the necessity ( 
some one who would without fear or favor, expose hunc 
bug, castigate musical sinners, lay bare false pretentioni 
and in short declare war against the Anti.Music of hot 
the stage and auditorioum— of Wyzaker with his fiddit 
Wyzaker with his critical notice, Wyzaker talking Ilk 
an oracle to his neighbors, and Wyzaker with cane an 
umbrella. Nobody would do it. I determined to do i 
as well as I could. To this end something like th 
** Diary of a Dilettante'* in the London Bxrmonko 
seemed well adapted, and that form was chosen, i 
being left to the critical eye and taste of the Editor ( 
tbeJoimui/to destroy what he saw fit. A thousnn 
things are in place in a private record, or when in such 
form, as you will see on a moment's thought Th 
*' Diary," however, became a more important recor 
of the results of nrosical observations and studies tha 
I expected, and soon assumed 'distinctly a twofold chai 
acter. In matters of history, no time, nor labor has bee 
spared to insure perfect correctness— though mistake 
tritt sometimes occur; where the object has been to n 
cord passing trains of thought, and emotion, the effect 
of music and musical performances, the ** Diary " is, a 
its name implies, an actual transcript of those though! 
and emotions, noted at the time, written out at the fin 
spare hour and not often copied. " So much the worse, 
do you say? 

I am not sure of that. Colonel, I have not found it s 
in the letters and diaries of others, why should it be th 
worse in this case? Any great mistake, real or sop 
posed, is pretty sure to find an exposer, (judging froi 
my own experience,) and an honest expression of feel 
ing or opinion, which has not bad its brains crushed on 
by making fine writing of it, is of double value— if ii 
fact it be worth expressing at all. Granted that It b 
worth this, and the individuality, the ** peculiaristics " c 
the writer, which you feel in reading it, form a principa 
charm. It follows moreover that articles so written tak' 
their tone from the mood of their author when they ar 
conceived. For instance, as I read your letter the mail 
idea of this Diaristic popped into my mind, and thougl 
some days have passed before I could find time to put i 
upon paper, I cannot keep the cap and bells off my head 
And this brings me to the second division of my dis 
course. 

Now, my dear Major, just for the sake of alignment 
let it be granted that the unlucky Diaristic upon th< 
*< Prophet " was all wrong, I stand here ready to justifi 
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; to the lut drop of ink. InoAgine the mood I was in— 
nj, imagine yourself in my position on the evening of 
leptember 20tb, 1854, and think whether in your little 
ocket journal you might not also have written ** Even- 
ig, * Prophet* at tJie theatre; magnificent, especially 
rchestra and chorus.** You are just from a sick bed, 
nd that too a second time within a few months, and the 
racing September weather fills you " with a free exhil- 
rating feeling, which with me goes beyond everything," 
s a dear friend writes; yon have been olmost entirely 
ut off from music for many months, and yet the crav- 
jg for it has only been enhanced to the utmost by the 
elights of travel — ^for you had seen the glorious ** Smile 
f the Great Spirit,'* Winnepiseogee, had passed down 
be valley of the Connecticut in its loveliest season, had 
{sited the magnificent prairies and noble floods of Min- 
esota — and all for the first time, and then immediately 
fter had enjoyed a passage across the ocean, which was 
'Ut a pleasure trip. Now, for a day or two, you have 
leen rambling about once more in those old, quaint 
treets of Hanover, in which every houM> front has its 
eparate German and Middle-Age character and ex- 
Ttmon^ carrying you away back into history one mo- 
nent, and the next calling up innumerable feelings and 
xperience?, which in other days had made your first 
Donths in Europe a period during which you were, 
* whether in the body or out of the body I cannot tell." 
nne 20th yon are riding down the banks of the unri- 
alled Hudson on your way home from the rivers, iaices, 
prairies, blnfis, forests and waterfalls of the West, where 
11 save Nature is of to-day and for the future; Septem- 
>er 20th, yon aro where tW is of the past, speaks of the 
»ast, breaths of Ae past, or if anything be not of the 
last, it is incongruous and out of place. The queer old 
nn — ** Zum Romischen Kaiser" — in which you are 
topping, with its funny old court, and witchy old pas- 
ages, and great rambling old staircases, leading, nobody 
ave the initiated knows where; the pictnre^sque old 
lOuse, with its innumerable carvings and sculptures of 
Mblical history, in which Leibnitz lived and which looks 
nto the dining room from the opposite comer, and all 
hose jolly old dwellings to the right and left np and 
[own the streets— these, even, have their effect upon 
"on, soften your heart and make you disposed to do 
ostiee and more than justice to all the world. 

Under such circumstances, and in snch a mood, Cap- 
sin, I heard the ** Prophet ** once more, and heard it 
xqnisitely given. Is it still snch a mystery "how I 
ould write its eulogy, even upon the supposition that 
hat eulogy be all wrong ? Indeed, I do believe I should 
lave been tolerant even of Bellini, that evening. (This 
ery day Meyerbeer came into the Library where I was 
t work, and as he stood there talking so pleasantly with 
he professor, I wanted to bless i\tu little man*s every 
ewish feature, and the bald spot upon his head into the 
laigain, for the pleasure he has afforded me !) 

And now, 'Squire, thirdly, a word upon " music of a 
»nrely dramatic character.** We agree in making Beet- 
loven a king— the monareh of the Tone realm. We put 
lurely instrumental music— that which, unaided by 
cenery, or text, depends alone for success upon its in- 
lerent excellence, its beauty of melody and harmony, 
nd its deflniteness of expression— above all other. We 
gree too in our estimate of that " Crucifixion ** by 
lubens, in the Antwerp Museum, that heavenly Ma- 
lonna in Dresden, and those immortal works of Kanl- 
lach here in Berlin. We have both stood uncovered in 
' Cathedrals vast," filled with the awe of the place, 
lad you been with me this evening you too would have 
elt, when the curtain rose upon the various scenen in 
' Oberon,'* that nothing but genius, and that of a high 
»rder, could have produced those exquisite landscapes, 
hose views of the sea, those noble Saracenic and Gothic 
lalls — yet this was nothing but scene-painting! Tou 
nay possibly have wondered at my estimate of JEicry- 
ifiM^— I/e'( it to be a failure, viewed as operatic mu^iic; 
ftU the ** Prophet ** to be a success, though nothing 
tut music for the stage. It must be that scene music, as 
rell as scene painting, has its merit 

As to special criticisms, Judge, we have written, what 
re have written, and it is recorded in Dwight We will 
lot strive. I claim no infallibility, I admit iYit pottUdUiy 
hat " the entogy of the * Prophet ' ** may all be wrong— 
>ut at the present writing I give way no jot, no tittle, no 
ndivisible part of a hair. I shall with all honesty how- 



ever confess the error, first, when I am convinced of it; 
and to this end I must see and carefully consider the un- 
lucky article in question in the light of another hearing 
of the opera— and secondly, when— but let me tell you a 
story to put you in good humor. 

Good old Mrs. Morse, or Thayer, or Bacon, or some 
other common Natick name, I forget what, lived in the 
Golden Age of huge fire-places and mighty wood piles. 
Siie had a voice sliarp, quick and decided, and a hand 
big as the hand of fate, and heavy as one of Cass*s 
speeches. She had also a son Jerry. *' At the period 
our tale opens " Jerry is seen sitting upon a log in the 
corner, musing — and as Jerry mused the fire burned- 
low. 

"Jerry, go bring me in a handful of wood.*' (Stac- 
cato.) 

** W*en I 'eady,** and Jerry muses again. 

[Six bars rest, and a /rv]. 

"Jerry, go bring me in a handful of wood!" (Stacca- 
tissiroo.) 

*' W'en I 'eady,** and Jerry mu^es on. 

A very few bars rest, and his contemplations are 
broken by a fearful explosion cansed by the sudden con- 
tact of a heavy body in rapid motion — the hand namely 
— with a body of great inertia at rest — namely the head 
of Jerry. 

" Gw-a-cions! I *eady now!" 

And secondly. Doctor, when I am ready! 
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Trom NEW YOBK. 

CaAMiEft Co5cnT— PHiUAaiioifia Socurr— Mias Lbbmaith— 
Camola Uaso AWD Paul Juuiir. 

Jam. 22. — The tables seem, for once, to have 
been turned ; for while you have been enjoying, 
during the last week, Grisi and Mario's render- 
ing of Italian music, we have had, in the course of 
a few days, two classical concerts. Classical at 
least as any concerts can be here, where, in the 
forming of a programme such considerations as the 
policy of a society, or the will of a volonteer per- 
formance are brought into play. By good luck, 
however, the latter was propitious in the rase of 
Mr. Eisfeld's Quartet Soiree last Tuesday eve- 
ning, and we had really a goo<f performance. The 
beautiful Quartets, No. 2, in D minor, of Mozabt, 
and op. 18, No. 2, in E, of Beethoveic, were played 
with the usual excellence of " Mr. Eisfeld*8 Quar- 
tet Party;" who deserve our sincere thanks for 
making us acquainted with so many compositions 
of this class. A Mr. Woeltoe, a new comer, as 
I hear, gave us Mendelssohn's Trio, op. 49. He 
plays with great force and much fluency, but with 
little expression, or rather that false expression 
which is produced (to the ears of some, at least,) by 
not striking the bass and treble exactly together. 
I have hardly ever observed this very annoying 
habit to such a degree in any public player. 

Mrs. Georgiana Stoart, with her exquisite, 
bell-like voice, and her sister. Miss Anna Gris- 
woLD, were the singers. The latter, who has natu- 
rally also a fine voice, a mezzo-soprano, labored 
under a disadvantage in having just recovered from 
a severe throat disease, and would have done bet- 
ter, both for her own sake and that of the audience, 
to have deferred her re-appearance in public a 
little longer. It was really painful to observe how 
little physical command she had over her voice. 
She sang Dovt tono i bei momenti, from '* Figaro," 
instead of, Vol cht tapett, (as the programme had 
it,) and with her sister, a humming little duet by 
Mr. Eisfeld, " There sat a playful bird on a spray," 
the only quite modern composition in the pro- 
gramme, but which, fresh and graceful, and making 
the most of the rather absurd translation by Mr. 
Baskerville, of Reinick*s Zwiegttangy affi»rded a 
pleasing contrast to the more serious character of 
the rest of the music. 



Od Saturday cveoiog the lecond Philharmonic 
concert took place. The house, (Niblo's theatre,) 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, which is very 
encouraging, and suggests the possibility of having 
the concerts at the Academy next winter. But a 
few yean ago serious feara were entertained that 
the society would not be sustained aootber season; 
and now the Philharmooic concerts are the most 
fashionable of the winter, — indeed, I fear almost 
too fashionable. But even if it be so, there is no 
denying that these concerts and these rehearsals 
improve the public taste, slowly though it may be. 
Rome was not built in a day. 

The Symphony was Mendelssohn's No. 4, in 
A, the Andante of which is like a poem. It was 
played well and with spirit. So also the Preeio§a 
Overture of Webeb, which is suggestive of a free, 
joyous gipsey life. The second overture was 
Wallace's *' Maritana," finely instrumented, it 
seemed to me, but reminding the hearer, in its airs, 
of a great many other compositions. Camilla 
Urso, — hardly now to be called little, for she has 
grown to a handsome, womanly Miss, with rich 
complexion and splendid eyes, and a very pleasing, 
modest demeanor — played a fantasia from Lucresia, 
and, on being encored, several of the ** Carnival" 
variations, two or three of them with a good deal 
of humor. She plays well, and very well for a 
woman, having so few compel itora among her own 
sex; but she has not the genius of Paul Jvlier, 
nor has she his wonderful stroke, which, indeed 
I have never heard equalled. 

A solo on the Cornet < Pistons was admirably 
performed by a Mr. Louis ScHRSiBBa, of the 
" Conservatoire of Cologne," but, like roost solos 
on wind instruments, was very uninteresting. 

Last, but not least. Miss Lehmann appeared to 
even more advantage than in the first concert, be- 
ing unembarrassed by the nervousness and timidity 
natural to a first appearance before a strange pub- 
lic. I only regret that her choice of pieces was 
not a better one. Una voce would have been very 
well, had it not been sung here by every singer of 
any pretensions for the last ten years; but I can 
hardly pardon her making us listen to an aria from 
la Favorita^ (which, by the way, the critic of this 
morning's Times mentions as : ah mon Femand ! 
from LucBEziA !) at a Philharmooic concert. I 
have been told that she at first intended singing 
the great aria from Fidelia, but, for some reason, 
changed her mind. That would have been a treat, 
indeed, for she sang what she did sing so well that 
we could imagine how finely, with her beautiful 
voice, she would render that sublime work. Or 
why not give us some German songs f Would they 
be too trivial, I wonder, for a Philharmooic con- 
cert t I had the great enjoyment of hearing her 
sing about a dozen of them, by Fbakz, Scbvbebt, 
Schumann and Mendelssohn, in a private circle a 
few evenings since — she lets her soul speak out in 
those. But whatever she may sing, I consider her 
quite an acquisition for New York, as a resident 
artist, and likely, in course of time, to become a 
favorite. Let us hope that when she arrives at 
this point, she will so far presume upon her popu- 
larity as to make our public acquainted, and, by 
degrees, familiar with the higher kind of opera, as 
represented in the works of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Gluck, etc. 

On the same evening with the Philharmonic, and 
at Niblo's Saloon, closely adjoining the theatre, 
Paul Julien gave a concert for the benefit of the 
poor. I hear it was very successful— but would it 
not have savored less of artist-rivalry and caprice, 
if he had chosen some other night I 
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Italian Opera. 

II. Baiibierb di Seviolia. 

Nothing more exquisite for ear and eye, for 
mind and fancy, has the stage ever offered us, 
than the performance of Rossini's immortal ** Bar^ 
ber," on Saturday aAemoon. Taken as an artis- 
tic whole, of genial musical com[)Osition, fine 
combination of vocal interpreters, hearty, feli- 
citous, refined comic action, we must regard it as 
by far the best entertainment until then, or since 
then, which the Grisi and Mario company have 
given us. Why can it not also be made a regular 
evening performance ? As it was, the audience 
was very lar;;e, although far short of that of any 
evening. Was it thought that musical comedy 
could not draw like tragedy ? that it is leas ex- 
citing ? that people want to have their souls har- 
rowed up ? that few have musical taste enough to 
appreciate an opera- in which good music counts 
for even more than plot and action? that the 
public, tradition-bound, refuse to know the Grisi 
save as Norma, Borgia, and the like ? and finally 
that there is a prevailing notion, whether right or 
wrong, that Comedy per se is necessarily inferior 
to whatsoever tragedy, — a lower type of the 
imaginative faculty ? — We might argue the point 
on general grounds, and suggest that if true tra- 
gedy gives us the Sablime, true comedy may in 
equal perfection give us the Beautiful, and give it 
in a strong and wholesome shape, free from the 
morbid sentimentality, which is so apt to drive us 
from the feebly beautiful to the sublimely terrible ; 
moreover, that nowhere do tlie spiritual faculties 
of mind, heart and imagination more completely 
find their freedom, soar above commonplace and 
dull earthly limits, and have free play in the ideal, 
in a sort of foretaste and rehearsal of fine har- 
monies, than in the humorous creations of the 
brain of genius. 

At all events it is safe to say, that a good come- 
dy is a finer thing than a poor tragedy. And 
if you compare most tragedies that keep the 
stage (excepting Shakspeare and the few) with 
the popular comedies and even farces, the intense 
plays with the free and funny ones, who can deny 
that the latter are the most genuine and whole- 
some ? It is only the difference between a frank- 
ly comic and a would-be serious extravaganza. 
Extravagance is a part of the soul's birthright 
and estate ; but Queen Mab, and no grave tragedy 
queen presides by divine right over that play- 
ground. In truth, when we consider what a 
blessing it is to escape from commonplace and 
dullness safely^ without rushing blindfold into the 
dread arms of Fate ; how much more invigora- 
ting a hearty laugh is than much amateur hero- 
ism — certainly than so much solemn humbug 
and melo-dramatic intensity ; we feel that the pure- 
ly recreative function of Art can scarcely be 
esteemed too highly. Life itself is too intensely, 
too unspeakably tragical, to need tragical re- 
minders. If the complement of the Actual be 
the Ideal, then the complement of all this actual 
tn^edy is hardly to be sought in other, wilful 
tragedies, which, save in the hands of highest 
genius, do but caricature the struggle and the 
Destiny known too well to all of us. 



In the Italian Opera our case becomes particu- 
larly strong. The real Italian fun or buffo is by 
all odds the most genuine, the most original, ima- 
ginative, genial, ever fresh, and njitional thing 
you can find in the whole modern Italian opera. 
It is that element of it which the all-sided genius 
of Mozart sympathetically and perforce borrowed 
in his Leporello. After the hot-house intensities 
of Donizetti's effective dramas, it refreshes us 
in his " Don Pasquale " and " Elixir of Ivovc." 
And in ** the Barber," the youthfullest, the hear- 
tiest, the most sparkling, genial and inventive of 
Rossini's operas, a work evidently struck out at a 
heat, the whole at once, as Mozart says he wrote, 
in some happy summer ** heat-lightning" of the 
brain, we have perhaps the best thing, musically 
considered, which Italian opera has produced. 
In its way, the best thing after Mozart ; and if it 
closely reminds you of him, if it resembles, in 
style wholly, and in the way of distinct allusion, 
passage with passage, frequently, the Nozze di 
FigarOy &c., it only shows with what a genuine 
sympathy and sense of power this happy and mer- 
curial Italian wrought. 

In the " Barber of Seville," then, Grisi and 
Mario were beforo us in by all odds the hest music^ 
in which they have sung or are likely to sing 
to us, with the exception of Don Giovanni ; and 
for this troupe we doubt not even better than 
than that. What a wealth of subtle, sparkling 
musical ideas it has ! one broad, copious, uninter- 
rupted river running from peronnial springs of 
melody and harmony from the beginning to the 
end ; harmony so richly instrumented, so bright 
and Titian-like in color ! How piquant and charm- 
ing all its little melodic themes, and how the ear 
woos their reiteration ! What warm, rich blend- 
ing of voices and instruments in the concerted 
pieces ! and what glorious, all-alive activity in the 
accompanimentn, buoying up, like swollen freshets, 
the choral masses in those perfectly Rossini-an 
crescendos of the finales of the various acts, — yet 
done apparently with such simple means ! Our 
enjoyment had thus in the first place the substan- 
tial groundwork of good music, real Art and 
genius felt in every fibre of the composition. — 
l^is we must note as a rare privilege in our 
operatic experiences. 

Then the principal artists were admirably com- 
petent, and entered into their parts with a hearty 
will, as if resting from the fever of ambition and 
the public gaze, and Having among themselves a 
little free, private, genuine enjoyment of Art and 
fun and very dear music of a very favorite com- 
poser, purely for its own sake. It was the artistic 
recreation of artists, at which we were permitted 
to assistf but, as it were, requested to imagine 
ourselves not present. Of the five principal 
characters, each acted and sang the better be- 
cause the others were so good. There was no 
overdoing in their impersonation ; none of those 
stale tricks of broad farce by which we have 
been wont to see the whole thing sunk below the 
humor of the composer and below the taste of 
an audience refined enough to enjoy such music. 
Sig. SusiMi's Dr. Bartolo was particularly excel- 
lent in this respect ; the character was not all 
pinched and starved to one absurd point of sus- 
picious jealousy; there was some juiciness and 
gentlemanliness left to the old guardian ; in the 
scene of the music lesson, he comes out with 
quite a genuine, mellow dilettantism. Almaviva 
(Mario) was not disgustingly boisterous as the 



dninken officer ; and Sig. Dubredil, though fai 
from able to render musically the mock solemnity 
and mystery of the song : la Cahmnia, on the 
whole did the solemn rogue Don Basilio fairly, 
and kept the burlesque within bounds. Ba' 
DiALi's Figaro was admirable, the best that has 
been heard or seen heqe; we may well doubl 
whether another so large a man, except the big 
Lablache himself, could render it so well. In 
every note of the music, whether caniahUe oi 
rapid parlando^ or as supporting the vocal har- 
mony with his rich bass, his voice and style told 
perfectly. Such fresh preservation of one of the 
richest and most resonant of voices, — ripe^ is the 
word for it, — such unerring judgment and con- 
summate style, such perfect adaptation of himseli 
to his parts, stately or comic, each in its entire- 
ness, such fire and verve, are certainly remark- 
able for a man of sixty. His Al idea di quel 
metallo had the ring of the true metal. As for 
Mario, the very music for the exhibition of hij 
sweet, light, liquid tenor, and his elegant and 
fluent style of vocalization, was that in the part 
of the Count Almaviva. His opening serenade : 
Ecco ridentCt was as perfect as one could well 
conceive of, and with such a voice the music had 
all the sweetness of a summer's night it it Hii 
rapid sotto voce roulades in a later piece were a 
most perfect piece of vocal execution ; Sontag'i 
soprano had not a finer command o£ Jioriture; 
his tones would often glide up with the subtle 
grace and contiuity of light flame, or the lithe 
movements of a beautiful snake; his parlando 
was musical, refined and gentlemanly, as was his 
acting. 

Of Grisi's musico-comic talent we had heard, 
and after seeing her Bosina we believed. It was 
the best impersonation we have seen, unless we 
except SoNTAG ; full of grace and spirit and oi 
girlish espiegUrie ; her cento trappole peeped out 
in every look and action ; yet all was kept within 
the chastest limits of lady-like propriety and Art 
She seemed younger in person and younger and 
sweeter in voice than before ; although such bra- 
vura work as the Una voce poco fa, well as it waa 
executed, with a pretty free adaptation of iti 
florid text to the singer's conveniences, betrayed 
the wear of the voice too plainly. Her Dunque 
io 8ono was more agreeable ; but throughout, in 
this as in all her parts, her music was but the 
fluid medium of her arch impersonation, and was 
ever true in intention and character. At timei 
there were passages of rare sweetness in her sing- 
ing. In the concerted pieces it was always fine 

The trio Zittij zitii was perfection itself in the 
delivery of all three artists ; in the rich chords 
where the voices dwell upon the word piano, i1 
seemed as if all the melody and sweetness of the 
whole opera flowed into one climax of beauty and 
expression. But there is no room to single oul 
gems, where every leaf glistened with its own 
fresh dew-drop. The choruses and ensemblei 
were generally quite good, and the delicioui 
orchestral accompaniments left no place barren oi 
confused in this tropical garden of musical flowers 
Dame Bertha, the housekeeper, as personated bj 
Sig. MoRRA,came in for a fair share of the credil 
of the humorous and harmonious whole. Long 
live " the Barber," and may it not be the lasl 
time that we shall hear it so well represented ! 

NORldA. 

On Monday evening the theatre presented a 
superb spectacle. The auditorium, thronged at 
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an early hour, in every part from parquet to gal- 
lery (from whose dizzy heights the eager listeners 
leaned forward) with the most brilliant company 
ever brought together into our city, formed one 
ideal, fairy-like ensembUe with the stage ; one 
wanted eyes to see on every side at once. For 
the first time the full||>eanty of the new Boston 
Theatre appeared. Such was the eagerness to 
verify the tradition of " Grisi's Norma." It 
was Grisi, and not Bellini, or his music, that most 
went for. Norma, as music, as an opera, is in 
itself, we fancy, one of the feeblest attractions 
that could be offered to our music-lovers. Norma 
is in truth one of the least inspiring or inspired 
operas that keep the stage. Its music is mostly 
dull, monotonous and hacknied ; a continued suc- 
cession of sentimental, sugary melody, which cloys 
and yields no nourishment The inspiration out 
of which it was written seems to have been a mor- 
bid sentiment, a subjective harping upon one 
chord. The Sonnambtila, less ambitious in its 
plan, is fresher, stronger, fuller of melodic inven- 
tion, and wears better. One's nerves and feel- 
ings lose tone and vigor in long listening to such 
music ; it overcomes one like a dog-day heat 
Think of those tedious stretches of thin melody in 
the duets between Adalgisa and Pollio, and be- 
tween Norma and Adalgisa in the third act! 
Think how utterly uninteresting the whole music 
and the whole part of Pollio ! It has some manly 
ring in the trio of the second and in the last 
act; but the opening romanza, where he 
relates his dream, is the very sugar and water of 
music. Casta diva is a noble melody ; but this it 
was not supposed that Grisi, after the ravages 
that time has made in, her voice, could sing to any 
great perfection ; nor did she ; its large, sustained 
phrasing she got over rather hastily, and marked 
breathing spells were necessary to fit her for the 
vocalj^mnastics of the florid allegro that succeeds. 
There are fine touches of musical invention here 
and there ; and there are passages enough to give 
scope to the supreme dramatic genius of a Grisi, 
which was exerted that night in a manner that 
surpassed anything of the kind, which we have 
ever witnessed on the stage, whether sung or 
spoken. 

The tradition of Grisi's Norma was indeed 
verified. It was a great lyrical eiSbrt, great 
throughout ; great not merely in single lightning 
flashes of power and passion, as where she de- 
nounces Pollio: Ah, non tremarey Operjido ! and 
in the trio that succeeds ; or again in the last 
scene: QwjH cortradisH; but great in the sus- 
tained unity and consistency of the entire imper- 
sonation, where every shade and change of feel- 
ing, from the mother's tenderness to the sublime 
rage of the priestess, had just its weight and color 
of expression ; and greater still, that nothing was 
overdone ; the total impressbn was of the most 
classical repose and harmony. So perfect was it 
in the conception and in feeling, that afler the 
C€uta (JtVo, you forget all defects of voice. The 
voice was but the medium and instrument of pas- 
sion ; it did not permit you to separate it from the 
action and judge its efforts as mere singing ; the 
music was absorbed into the dramatic impersona- 
tion, and was simply the strong light in which that 
was steeped and grew transparent; which we 
take to be the true office of dramatic music. 
Doubtiess the greater largeness and richness of 
that voice when in its prime, when its use had not 
to be husbanded against emphatic moments, 



would have added to the luxury of the whole ; but 
we can scarcely doubt upon the other hand, that 
the art had grown more than the Toice had 
waned, and to the lover of essential beauty there 
is a peculiar potency in that more spiritual chann 
which glows through outward symptoms of decay. 
And in this case, indeed, one feels that the voice 
has only been the generous victim of the entire- 
ness and unstinted ahandon of her acting, and so 
honors the faithful servant all the more. Yet 
occasionally, amid the pervading and pre-ocenpy- 
ing charm of the impersonation, the mere voice 
claims admiration for itself. There "was now and 
then a long sustained high note of the purest and 
most penetrating beauty ; or a remarkable trill, 
the unconscious birth as it were of passion, or an 
impassioned phrase or whole passage, as in the 
non tremare^ before named, where every note was 
like the hand-writing on the wall ; and in the 
tenderer scenes the tear was in the voice likewise. 
Of the superb figure, classical poses, gestures, 
looks, and all pervading majesty and grace of 
Grisi in Norma, we can say nothing that has not 
been said thousands of times ; as she stood upon 
the altar steps, it was the picture made alive which 
we have all seen of her years ago. Then she 
became the focus of a splendid and ideal coup 
d* ceU, embracing scenic stage and elegantly 
peopled and excited auditorium, worth going far 
to see and be a conscious atom of for once. 

Mario's part was, as we have sud, one of the 
most uninteresting and ungrateful for a prima 
tenore. Yet he made the most of Consul 
Pollio. He sang the music throughout in his 
full chest voice, resolved if possible to be the 
Roman, if the play does involve him in a mean 
predicament He sang splendidly in the trio and 
in' the last scene, .which is about all the interesting 
music that falls to his part, and he shared in all 
the enthusiastic recalls, although everjrthing that 
night was purely secondary to the Grisi. Ma- 
rio's voice also must be past its prime, for he has 
to husband its best strength for glorious moments, 
(less so this time, to be sure), making a delicious 
Motto voce avail for the rest. But from anything 
that we have here seen, we cannot tax him w^th 
indifferent slighting of his rdles. Sometimes, in 
his opening recitatives, there is a littie hardnes 
and ordinariness in some of his tones; but his 
good star prevails as he goes on, and he has the 
art of finding and producing more and more suc- 
cessfully, as the play wanns, the best intrinsic 
beauty of his organ. 

SusiNi, in voice, person and majestic bearing, 
made a grand Arch-Druid Oroveso ; but for'some 
time his voice, as is the wont of many heavy 
basses, sank below true pitch. Signorina Dono- 
VANi has not a bad voice, and sang her first 
piece in a way that elicited sincere and encour- 
aging applause. She won respect also by Ihe 
earnest carefulness with which she carried 
through the part of Adalgisa. But she hasn 
painful guttural way of producing her tones, and 
by no means enough vocal virtuosity to get tri- 
umphantiy through that long and florid stretch of 
duets in the middle of the play, which seem to 
have owed all their significance to the vocal dis- 
play of the great singers for whom they were 
originally written. The Druid^ choruses wera 
effectively sung, and the whole mise en $c^ was 
quite imposing; of the orchestra we scarcely 
thought, so absorbing was Grisi, so uninteresting 
in itself the music — that is, beyond a certain 



young and rose-hned period of one's nosical ex- 
perience, wbicht as one genemtioB gnidoaAa% 
another of ooorse enters. 

The triumph of that night was Grisi^a. Tlw 
triumph of Norma always, we can fiuicy, belongs 
in the main to Grisi and to Pasta before lier, 
whether to them in the first mstaaee, or as re- 
flected by them on their imitators. Grisi gone* 
and we may well doubt if the opera shall have 
life enongh left in it to save it For what ve 
have said of it musically, is nothing new or ttnmge. 
It b the common feeling of most mnsio-loven who 
have musical experience. It keeps its place upon 
the stage, then, more by secondary and iactitioQS 
reasens. Its popularity nay be aboat one part 
in ten musical, — and that is the interest whidi 
semi-musical people, mostly sentimental^ young 
people, feel in soch continnoas sogary melody, all 
in one key of sentiment^ The other nine parts 
are due to Pasta, who ''created the rOle" of 
Norma, and to Grisi, who with equal er more 
dramatic genins, reprodoees it; to the orenm- 
stance that it keeps one or two pertom oeDtmaaQy 
in exclusive prominence upon the stage, the mul- 
titude having always more permmal enriosity than 
they have musical, or inteUeetoal, or artislie; 
especially when those persons happen to be a 
Grisi, a Mario \ — finally, to the tragic spell of the 
plot, and to the cliwical mantle that is thrawB 
about the whole thing on the stage. Bat GrisiTs 
triumph was complete ; she most have renewed 
her best days in the magnetism of soch a splendid 
and responsive audience. Breathless attentioDy 
munnnied bravos, bursts of nnoootainable ap- 
plause, callingp before the curtain, showers of 
boqoeta, tears and tremnloos lips in trying to 
speak aboat it, were her trophiesi 

La Fatomta. 
We did not hear this last week, and were g|Iad 
on Wednesday evening to get a coosidenibly bet- 
ter impression than we had before entertained of 
the musical and dramatic merit of this work of 
Donizetti. It was admirably performed, as well as 
put upon the stage ; the cloister scene in the last 
act being the most imposing, (in foil keeping with 
the solemn church-like mosie and the great tragie 
acting of both Grisi and Mario there,) that we 
remember on the stage. It begins widi an un- 
commonly elaborate sort of an overtnre, in which 
there is no lack of oontrapontal art ; and in the 
concerted pieces generally, especially the Andante 
finale of the third act, and tiie chants and cho- 
ruses of the monks, Donizetti seems to have under- 
taken to display a musician's learning. This has 
not escaped the attention of that generous critic^ 
Liszt, who pronounces the Pavoriia^ with the ' 
Don S^boitian^ ''the most carefully daborated 
product, and the richest blossom of Donizetti's 
talent," and complainsrthat it is so littie known in 
Germany, compared with Zocaia, XucresJo, ftc. 
He tells us moreover it was written for the €hmnd 
Opera of Paris, and for Mme. 8toi.z, who was 
then reigning Favorite'anciutar; and that Dooh 
zetti followed the example of Bossini (in hii 
" Tell,'') in writing for a stage which inade so 
much higher dramatic requirements of him, than 
any theatres in Italy. ^ Yet, regarded ai^ a musical 
composition simply, it certainly cannot be caDed 
a very inspired ckef-^awfrt, and aboands in the 
sickly common-places of modem operatic mtensi- 
ty. It is its powerful dramatic stmetare which, 
with such great interpreters as we have, aeooonti 
for its 
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GffkPli LeoBont, ai ftUyrio^nuBMtie effort, ap- 
peared to m as great, if nd even, greater, than 
her Norma. ^ Iti greatneas was more constantly 
apparent in e^rery passage and detail, nnee the 
dramatic interest here is never suspended as in 
Norma for long episodes of vocal virtuosity, duets, 
fte. It was a wonderftilly complete work of Art 
Having such easy command of the musical re- 
sources, she could use them as if without thinking 

of them, wholly absorbed in her dramatic char- 
acter; and then music becomes an upbuoying 
tide beneath the actor, making it easier to sustain 
the intense effort of embodying and realizing an 
imaginary character and fate through several 
hours. For music, in the lyric drama, not only 
helps the illusion to the audience, but insulates 
the actor in- his own consciousness from all that is 
of everjr-day and common-place, surrounds him 
with a visionanr sphere, and supplies ideal atmo- 
sphere to his ideal part Grisi IS enough mistress 
of the vocal art for that As srnnger, some of 
her beet efforts were heard this time. Her 
tm$ FernandOy was most ezpresHve^ penetrat- 
ing* powerful sin^ng, especiallv in the latter 
movement And m every way ner tragical last 
scene was beyond all praise. 

In tibis opera, as is not the case in Norma^ the 
interest isniared by three other characters, which 
were nobly sustained. For pathelie song and 
action, Fernando proved to be Mabio's best 
part so far. His iSJptrto gentU (he used other 
words — Angkl (Tamorf or something of that 
sound) was die perfection of voice, art and ex- 
pression. Salvias was fine, but it wept itself 
away to nothing, and the thing became stereo- 
typy with him. This yon could not imagine of 
Mario's rendering. The son^ itself is peculiar, 
and peculiarly for him. It is m truth not a song, 
not a mekxly at all; but a very ingeniously con- 
trived chant, or musical declamation, where the 
voice utters sentences upon one note, in such a 
way that the esqpression and the charm reside in 
each pore sins;le tone itself, its breadth, its sweet- 
ness, Its swelfand vanish, its tremulous fulness of 
soul and feeling. Never have we known an audi- 
ence so wrought u)k>n by pure tone. It was even 
better upon repetition. Badiali's king Alfonso 
was superb throughout, and Susuii wielded the 
thunder! 'of the '< Church with fitting energy and 

grandeur. 

— " I ^ » 

Crowded Oat.— Open sIwovIm all, thb #«ek, and wvn 
oblgi* to pcMC HW M BOllM of Mlto. Db Lunm*B Aim ooaetrt, 
and lh» ounlin <f tkii ■mniii— f Otjaa b«U» by lh> Mmtn. 
Buoion fbr iIm otw ehareh In B o m a t w l itvMt, (thia, how- 
«ftv, thtra wlU b« anoilMr ohaaMto hiw on Uondaj i 
■Mml: <if SMT aahllBsiloBfl. &a. fca. 
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The Baduoed Frloes.— UM nMk w aUadad to th* 
narflupt foliig on amoog moric ■altew, and hinted a fcw eon- 
jaatnraa, porcly ow own, aa to Cho pnolMibla aftet vhieh tba 
Mw ayatemoT aalUnf «<Mi»^of7rigbt'* Mnalanft half priea 
naj hnvia upon tba pnbttoation and aala of good moiia. Wo 
aao no fortlaa to tho oontrofofoy, and think It too pnnly a 
maNantUo natter to Inteaaat thaaaadaiaof an Art JonnaL 
Wo print tho fcJIowing oommnnliiatfcwi, aattJnf forth onaatdo 
of tha aatlar, rinoa wo p r o ml aad ao to do, parh^a nnviaaly. 
Anothar long oonunanleatlon of tho aamo aort haa boon io> 
oalfod, uhloh wo mwC. daelino pnbliahing. Our advartialng 
oolnaana ara oToooraa opon to It, aa to all aoeh matteri pnnly 
tho borinoaa inlaraate of tho writar. 



Nkw Yokk, Jtm. 16, 1866. 
EdiiorDwi^oJomnui^MHiie: 

Dear Si r— Yonr article on the War among tkt Jfnaie 
jw iMi afc ar t, wao evidently written from n repreaentation 
of one aide of the affair, and we deem it a duty to oor- 
aelVeo, and we beliere yon will in jnatice to the pablic, 
give an onprajndieed atatement of the neceaaitiea which 
remired thin change, la a boaineaa point of riew, aa 
well ao the probaUe reaolts in bringing forward whatever 
talent we may now have or may hereafter have in thia 
eonntiy. Yon are doabtleo| aware that every piece of 
moaie reprinted from foreigfi copiea, which hao become 
at all popular, haalbnadnameroaapobliahera, and a large 
amoant of cajpital inveated in dnphcating editiona of one 

C' Mto, when one or at meet two aeta of platea wonld 
ve aapplied the entire demand. The reaaon for dupli- 
eating the editiono waa aimply that it wao cheaper for a 

EUiaher lo re-engrave it than nay from the original pob- 
her; hecanoe the price wao mnch too high. Then, 
again, when ftom live to twenty editiono come in eom- 
Vk petition in the msiiet the voanlt haa been that each pab- 
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liaher baa atriven to overbid the othera in offering dio- 
coonto to the trade, till 25, 33 1-3 and even 40 per cent. 
In addiUon io the icanol trade iKaeouni, haa been offered 
and made^— yet, with all thia diacoont to denlera. there 
haa been no eorreoponding diacoont to the pnbl ic. Theoe 
large dioeonnta of conroe led to competition in the retail 
and regalur dealera throaghoat the country, who would 
find their neighbora in the book, jewelry or other trade 
nndenelling them in their own ffooda. Tt haa been of 
daily occurrence that peraona would come into our atore . 
and reAiae to pay the price aaked for and printed upon 
moaie aa the net pricea, becanae tbev could buy and 
were in the habit of buying it elaewhere fbr very much 
leaa. 

Tbne and many other mattera of the kind have led na 
to reflect how beat to cure the evila of the trade, and 
we have determined that on thia principle alone can it 
be done. We toili place a price upimourmuaie at whidt 
f0« iflUI edl to the puMie, toMdk aJWitf be da loio ae it can be 
aff&rded. aOowiitg a ryanmeratioe profit to the pubHdter 
anddeaUr. 

The public will first be benefited in thia by a very 
conaiderable reduction in price. The dealera will be 
benefited by being enabled to control the trade of their 
reopective diatricto and to know that their cnatomen ar« 
aa well aerved by them aa by any body elae. 

The publiaher will be benefited by not having hia 
piecM daplicated ae it wSU be the interat of other pub- 
liahers to buy from him and inveat their capital in some 
other good work, the entire or principal sale of which he 
will aecore by being the fint publiaher. The cauae of' 
muaic will be advanced b^ the pobliahera aeeking more 
diligently for good copyrifrht worka and othera, calling 
fordi whatever latent geniua we may have among ua. 
It ia not our intention to apeak againat thoae who have 
eombioed to cniah our movement, for many of them are 
our warm penonal frienda and for whom we have the 
higheat eoteem, — auflSce it to aay we are willing they 
ahould put their price on their own muaic juat aa they 
pleaae, and we claim the aame privilege. We have 
chooen in the firat place to put it ao aa to conform to the 
eotobliohed currency of our country; and though our 
pricoo are very much leoa than heretofore, yet a conoid- 
erable portion of the trade in our large Weateru citieo 
are peifectly aatiafied i|kh the diacounta made to them, 
and have entered fully into our plana aa being a great re- 
form which will be beneficial to all. We have not aaked 
or eipected anv one to reprint Beethoven'a or Af osart'a 
Sooataa at a leaa price than would afibrd a profit ; and 
when in committee one of yonr own lan^eot and moat 
reopectable Booton bouoeo aupported our viewa and reao- 
Intiona, and preoented them to tiie oo-called Board ef 
Trodie with hn approval. Theoe reoolutiona, ao well ao 
ouraelvea, were ruled out of the Board becanae we wonld 
not firat oign a renouncement of our pooition and be 
bound by the dictation of the Board, not only in the 
publication price and oole of our non-copyrighto, but aloo 
of our copyrighto, worthleaa or not aa yoo may choooe to 
deem them, yet oar property and oun alone, and in 
which we will never auffer dicUtion. We are now 
ootracixed from the trade, and they are bound under a 
heavy penklty not to aell to ua muaic or to anpplv any 
one who will aell to na ; and, ftartbermore, they vriil not 
bur our muaic or aell to any one who will aell at the 
reaiueed pricu. 

We are content to atand on thia ground before the 
public, but we will continue to manage our own huaineaa 
in accordance with our own judgment, and will auffer 
dictotion from no one. We have neither the power nor 
the deoire to change the priceo of othera, and will auffer 
no dictation aa regarda the pricea we ahall charge for our 
gooda. We have forgotten to aay tiiat our copyrights 
are very cooaiderably reduced, aa well aa our non*copy- 
r^ghta — ^thia ia an important correction of your article. 

Wv. Hall dt Son. 
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HEWff PATEHT AMEBIGAH AGTIOV 
PIANO-FORTE. 

From the iUmetriout JVonul, L. M. G0TT8CHALK, to Mr, 
Hewe* Agent at New York, 

Nmr Tons, Dae. 6, 1868. 
ICr. N. P. OOmas : Itear Sir,— Having had tha pkaanro of 
parftavmlng np^n Ooo. Hcwa* Amcctean Patent Aetlon Piano, 
at tha World*a Voir In thia dty tho praoant year, and other 
of hIa Planoa at yonr Waaorooma, whteh alfordad mo mneh 
gratMoation, I c h oa i i m y raoommend them to thopnblle. I 
am vory glad of tho Improvament In the aotlon. Theaa inatm- 
menfa Ukewlaa ara of aaeellont tone, owing, no donbt, to the 
porftction of tha aealoa. Yeiy Beapi«tftilly, 

L. U. OOmOHALK. 

OKOBOK HirWS haa ramoved to tho building lately 
ooenplad fegr Maasia. Ohtekoring k Bona, No. 879 Waahington 

Jan. S7 4t 



F. F. MULLBR, 

DnaOTOR OF MUBIO AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Chnreh ; Organiat and Pianlat of the Uandel tt Haydn 

Soeioty, Mnaieal Bdnoatlon Society, fro. ko, 

Reeldenee, V«« S IVlmter Plaeey Boetom. 

OTTO DBESBL 

Glvia InatmeHon on tho piano, and may be addieaaad at tho 
Wnrnaor Hooaa. Terma :— 960 per quarter of S4 lamona, 
two a weak ; §80 per quarter of U leaBona,one a week. 



BOSTON THEATBE. 



WB (DWWZULS 



EXTRA PERFORMA^ICE 



WUl U npeated THT8 (SATURDAY) AFTIRNOON, S7tli 
Inat , eommeneing at 8o*oloek. 



Tickete 02. Amphitheatra 76 eenta. 
Plaeea may be aeenred at WADB*S Mule Store, No. 103 
Washington street, and'ot the Theatre. 

BOBTOir THEATBB. 



warn (DwwzuLS 



Mr. HAOEETT, thankful for the liberal en- 
eonragement afforded hia entmirlw. and Ibr tho brUUant and 
eheeriogrMeptlon aooorded to If ADAMR ORISI and SIONOR 
MARIO, and the other eminent Artlatea eoaoprlaing hIa eorpt 
lyrique^ by the eitlaana of Boaton, haa detormmed to prolong 
their ftoy here 

ONE wt:ek more, 

and to rednee aeeordlngly the already very UmUed nnmbor ol 
fttxewell performaneea hitherto deained for Now Toik, prioi 
to their retom theoee to Bnrope by u. 8. ma& alaamer Atlan- 
tie, on the Slat of next month. 

During the week MADAMS GRISI and SIONOR MARIO 
wUl perform aa foUowa : 



MONDAY, Jan. SBth, for tho tnt time in 

DON GIOVANNI. 

' WXDNXSDAT, Jan. Slat, for the laat time la ▲^poiioa, 

LUOBEZIA BOBGIA. 

IRIDAT, Vbb. Id, 

A Favorite Opera. 

SATURDAY ARRRNOON, Feb. Sd, laat tfane In 

I FUBITANI, 

Plaoaa for all or either of the above rapraaantationa, may be 
proenred at WADVS, 197 Waahlngton atrsot. 

GHAMBBB CM)VGBBT& 

lleapeiitninj anaonaeo to their anbaeribera and the pnblle ot 

Booton that thatr ' 

SIXTH OONOEKT 

Of the Seriaa wUl take plaeo 

On Tuesday Evening^ Jan*y 80th, 

▲T Bleeere. OHIOKBRIVO'S ROOMS, 

Aaaiated by 
Mr. JAMBS O. B. PABKXB, Flanliit. 

8ehnmann*a Piano Quintetio— Rondo PofaMoa for Ptano and 
TlokmeeUo, by Chopin— Beethoren'a Oiand Quartette in V, 
No. 7,— and MoaartS ClaxinetTo Quintette, eto., wlU be pra- 



IT'Half Paekagea of Tleketa, fSlO : Sbiglo tle|ete, •!, oan 
bo obtained at the naoal plaeea. 
OTTho Oonoert will oommonee at 7K o*olook praolaely. 

AFTEBNOON CONCERTS. 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 

AT TBI 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Evert Wednesday, at S o'clock, P. M. 

And eontlnne through the aaoaon. 
OARIi ZBRRAHH Oo»dmet«v* 

Single tleketa, 25 ete : Paekagea of 6 tiekota, tl: foraaleal 
the mnaio atorea and at tho door. Nov 28 

THE OPERAS. 

OOMPIiBTB RDFTIOVS, -WORDS uiA MVnO. 

Tho foUowIng volnmee of DIT80N*S EDITION OF STAN- 
DARD OPERAS are now ready. Each oontaina EngUah and 
ItaUan worda, with a aketeh of the anthor, and a bnef ifynop- 
da of tho prindpal ineidente of tho plot. 

NORMA, by Bellfaii, IW pp. quarto, 2W 

LA 80NNAMRULA, « 176 " 2.00 

LUCREZIA ROROIA,. . . .Donlaatti, 182 " 2.00 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, •« 188 '* 2.00 

ERNANI, Yordi, 198 ** 200 

DON aiOYANNI, (Piano wlo) Moaart, 80 « 1 00 

** The alaa of them volumea enablea them to bo uaed without 
any ineonvenienoe, and we hope In our muaieal campal^ to 
aao thorn aa mneh oonanlted aa (^era glamaa "— gVanicrtpC. 

** Hera ara tho flnaet prodnotiona at pricae whieh none eaa 
otdeet to, and wo heartily oommend au tho volnmea to the 
mod taate and patrtmage of every lovw of muaio."— JfMied 

Publiahodby OUwer Dtteom, 116 Waehington A. 
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TODHG LADIES' YOCAl HUSIC SCHOOL 

ooms Id connection with Mr. K. A. Dcftinan'i Young Ladies* 
School, No. 28 Temple Pliioe. 

B. R. BLANCHARD. TcncHer. 

lao, Teaebcr of Music In Mr. Aduns'i Young Ladles- School, 

Centrml PUce. 
RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed Ibr all who wl9h to acquire the ablll- 
r to rieitl munle readily at sight, and ia pHrtlruI;irI>- adapreJ to 
w wants of those who desire to lit theuiwlres to rectriTe In* 
;nietlon, from the best masters, in the CultiTation of the 
ci<*e. Style, fte. Commencing with riRST principles and pro- 
ieding upwards, by regular and Bucces.<ilTe steps, tlie Ptucli>nfs 
ill acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the sle- 
BKT8 of Vocal Music as will enable then to read even the 
lore diffnuU classical compositioiis with ease and ilnency . 

For terms, ai|d other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
ad at the Piano Rooms of Measza. O. J. Wua ft Co , No. 8 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may be found be- 
ireen the hours of 2 and 8, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard will be happy to give Instruction in 
shools and aeademlM, if situated in the Immediate Ticinity. 

Having eiamlned the plan of Instruction adopted in the 
'ouns Ladles' Vocal Mosm School,we moat cheerfully say that 
. meets our nnqualifled approbation. 

From the success which has heretofore attended the Instmc- 
ons of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured that his school will 
leHt the fullest confidence of the public. 

LowBLL Masom, Obo. J. WuB, F. F. MULLBS, 

Obo. V. Root, B. F. Babbb. 

Sept 80 tf 

ADOLPH KZELBLOOK, 



United States HoUl. 



'9 

Dec 80 



OONOERT HALZ«, 

CORNER OF EUCLID STREET AND PUBLIC SQUARE, 
Glewelandy Ohio. 

This now and elegant hall, designed expressly fbr concerts 
nd lectures, is now open for artists and others Intending to 
iTe entertainments in CleTeland. 

The hall Is well lighted, handsomely frescoed and decorated, 
nd will seat comfortably 1200 persons. Its central location 
enders it the moai desirable of any in the city. 

For torms, ete., apply to UOLBROOK k LONG, 

Piano-Forte Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

4 CARD. Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 

^ ready to receire applications to furnish muric (duos, trios, 
be. for Tiolin and piano) for prlrate parties. Not 18 



^IGNOR AI70I7STO BBlfDBI.ARI. Profe^wr of 
3 Music, fh>m Naples, proposes to teach SINQINO and the 
>IAN0 during the coming winter. In Boston, both by priTate 
Ad class lessons. The latter will be given to Chobal Classes, 
•n Tuesday and Friday eTenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Whickering have kindly offered die use of their llooms, in order 
o afford to as many as possible the adTantagcs of a systeni of 
»nblie mnsleal Instruction that has been attended with greak 
ueeess la BniOM. 

Appttotfcipi to be made to SIg. Aoocbto Bbrdblabi, at the 
Vinthrop House, or to Messrs. Cbickering ft Sons, to whom, 
M well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
refer. 

IBPBBBICCBS. 



RcT. Sam*l K. Lothrop, 
Arthur L. Payson, Esq. 
Sept 9 



Samuel O. Ward. Esq. 
Johns. Dwight, Esq. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEOS to announce that he Is prepared to eommence Instruc- 
tion In Piano-forte and Organ playing. Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applicatlona at No. 
I Hay ward Place, on and after Oct. 1st. 
IBPBBBXCBS— R. S. Apthorp, C. C. ParkinB, J. S. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 28 tf. 

E. R. BLANCHARD. 

r^iiCliER OF TRC PIANO KTi^ SlNGl?iG. 

Basidenoe, 24 Weit Cedar Street. 
JU/tnnetj Gbo. J. Wbbb, Esq. Hay 20. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF ]IIIJSI€, 

96S "Waelatnfftom Street, Bottom. 

CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



urAREROoms, 



TUEMONT STREET, 
Ainr2» BOSTON. 



jZS, 



tf 



NOW READY: 

Third and Cheap Edition of the 

HODEBI SCHOOL F0& THE PIANO-FO&TE, 

BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 

Inasoinch as thr dfoiand for a rhifapcr edition of tbb In* 
struction Book h«» bt^ii mi grrat, partii-ulnriy among Teacher*, 
bi-ftd^ of Seniii.arlea, &c , the pulin«her has brrn Iniluced to 
Icjiue nn edi'ion ronminJitg prcnUvly tb« same niatrcr, but 
bimnd in a phhit>r style Thin Mcthixi \» more complrtr nnd 
s.>st«iiiuiic thHO any other publUh«>d in thin rmintry or Europe, 
and is now the cheapest. It Is r«comni«nd«Hi by all Uie first 
Teariivrff, os bviog tli« yery best. 

Price, in plain binding f8,00 

In the original style, fnll gill S4,00 

Copies sent by mail to any part of tlie United States on tlio 
receipt of the above pricea. 

rUBLIBRKD AT THE 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston, by 

NATHAN BICHABDSON. 



OEOBGE J. WEBB ft CO. 



AND MELODEON9. 



No. 3 WINTER STREET, 

B OS TON. 



ALL INSTRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 

I>ee9 8m 

D. B. NEWHALL. 

XCANX7FACTXJBER AND DEAIiER IN 
PIANO FORTE8, 

No. 344 IVaahlnston Str^ety Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ^ TO LET, 

o. andr£ U CO. '8 

jStfot of f^xtign nnti jBomtstft f&vusit, 
19 s. lOKTH sranr, abotb cntamm, 

(East side,) PUILADELPUIA. 

fty^A catalogue of oar stork of Foreign Musie, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been pubiinbed. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as beretoforCf frOA Qermany, Italy, 
France and England. 

Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
Ho. 18 TRSMONT TEMPI.E, BOSTOBI. 

WILLIAM BEROER, 
Publisher and Importer of llliisie, 

Ho. 8S West 4th Stroot, Cinoimiftti, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music rcceiyed by Stoanjer as soon as published. A liberal 
discouDt granted to Teachers. All orden promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
\C^ Catalogues sent gratis by mall. AngW 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Mr 0. DITS0N*8, 116 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON *S, 282 Washington St. 



MR. 8. HARRISON MILLARD, 

Begs to inform the musical public of Boston that be is now 
prepared to receire pupils in 

Italian and Eng llah Vocalisation. 

Classes will be Ibrmed on the principle of the Conssmttolrt 
A Paris. 

Particular attention paid to English Oratorio singing. 

Classes for the study of the ItaJiaa language wlU alao be 
formed. 

Rcsidenee, 6 Tjrler StM«t. 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE. 

Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the V10LIN| 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Texoftr or MusiO. 

Address No. 46 Uanison ATsnue, or at any of the musio 
•tores. Sept 16 



MAxurACTUBJtn ax 
MASON &. HAMLIN. 

THE attention of the ninvii-.l |tiiY<',;r im InTiti^l to *be nf^Iy 
improved MODEL Ml.U); ^.').\^ inadeb^ us. Wr believe 
them to be unsurpasKeU, hi ii' ' i-.--4't.Ll:il points pertaining 
to a good Instrument, eaperlHll* m tvgard to 

Equality, Power, BweetneM of Tone, Prompt* 
nana of Aotion and Style of Finish* 

Our prices Tary from 860 to 8176, according to the siae and 
style of the inxtruuient. Uecf>mnieudiitions from Ijow tu, 

MaSOX, Wm. B. liKADBUBT, OKOtLUt V. KOOT, L. II SflUTUARn, 

EuwiH BavcB, SiLAt A. BARcaorr, and many other diatlu- 
guJMhcd niUidfians, may be arm at our ware-rooms. 

OC^The opinions of the above gentlemen giixa tbcaa a daeidod 
preference to all other Melodeoua. 

H»aT MASoif. I MASOH 4t HAHLIH, 

SMMOHS OAMUii. ) GuiUHiige St. {tor. of CkarU*,) BoUon, Mt, 
Oct SB 6m (Directly in front of the Jail.) 

OAHL GARTNER. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

M^ be found at No 20 OoTer Street, ewry forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc li 

LESSONS ON THE VIOLONCELLO. 
HENBI JUNGNICKEL 

Will rseelte pupils on the YlolonceUo. Address at his resl- 
dance, No. 67 Warren Street. Oe 14 

HEWS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 

THE MANUPACTURER is in powesslon of namerous teetl- 
monlals f^om distinguished Mnakml Professors, who have 
used the greatly Improvi-d ACTION PIANO, commending It 
in high terms. The attention of pureh i wer s and amateurs of 
Moaie to an examination of its superiority, is aolldted. 

GEO. UEWS, 866 Watkingtom St,, BoUom. 

KANUEL FENOLLOSA, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Onii's Bmck, eomer of Waahlngtaa 

and Summer StraeCa. 

SUfntiuts, 
Mcaars. CmouBnro, J. P. Jiwirr, Om. Pvhobabd, 
Messrs. Osoaoi Pxaboot, B. U. ^"^'"^ Salem. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFPERS his aerrlces as an Instructor In the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the musle 
Stores of Nathan Kichauniox, 282 Washington St. or O. P. 
Ksin h Co. 17 Trsmont Itow. 

RimsR on :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt Teraon St. 
MiM K. K. Prince, Salem. 



Miss Nichols. 20 ^th St. 
MiM May, 6 Franklin Place. 



Feb. 18. 



CARL ZElaRAHN. 
Condvetor of the HMidd 4t Haydn Soelety, 

CondiMtor of the Orduitral Vnioii, and 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at bis OFFICE in X. H. Wada% mosie atom, 
or at his residenco, U. S. Hotel. See 28 6t 

THOMAS RTAlf, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE, 10 FRANKLIN STREET. 



o 



PRINCE ft CO;S KELODEONS, 



F every Taiiety. fh>m (45 to tl60, suitable for the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or email eburrh. Bellevinf 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better finished 
than thoae of any other make, they have accepted the agency, 
and keep for sale only thoae manufactured by Prinoa k, Co. 



Sept. a 



O. P. REED & Co. 

18 Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 
Sou Aftnts /or Primee f Co.^a MtloiUoui, 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE FIANO-FORTEL 
9«8lde»e«, 84 PlAelutey Strs^t. 

Sept 16 tf 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH. 
T£AOHEB OF THE FIANO-FOBTE. 

AppUcnthm can be made at Heed's MniMMon, or at the 
Norfolk Uouss, Rozbury. Sept 9 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO- 

Resldenee Km* 56 Km««lamd Btveat. 



Cbtoirb i.. Balc<), %,ttUx-^itgg, fBiutit anH Jot p iditln j-^fltt, Wo. 21 %t%99l %t* 
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% Pai^ex of 3lri anlHf Ciitxatuxt. 



BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEBUUARr 3, 1855. 



NO. 18. 



f tnigjjt'0 Sflnrnai nf Mmk, 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 



Ontartoa, 0|Hiu ; villi lliafl;r AnsliHi 
nthniHd, iccdudU nf tbglr UompDni 
hts Muiilepubll>lwilubaii»Bnil ibm 



Uuiicuil Art 7. OlM^uloD«l NstiMlor ScnLpInn, PdntlBg, 
Arctilweiun, Poetry, lEHhsClo Book!, thi Druni, fte.— 

0~B«k nsmbin, from Ibt iMiiniDin»m«iit,aii W riir- 
Dlshcd. Al» bouDd copbn of ilM flni twa }n». 
Psntoi, ir H>1 <■ 'K'nuKi, ftir uj dtiuiic* wliblD tb* 

inlf. To (11 plmeu bxjrnad Lht SUU, llcisbia tbiHiUd. 

J. S, DWIGHT, EDITOR AND FBOfRlKTOB. 

KDWARD L. BALCH, PRINTER. 

C^OFPICK. H«. »1 Schsal BtM*t, BaMsn. 

aUBSORIFTIONB RECEIVED 

At (b* OrriCE or FUDI.ICATION,!! StItaclSI. 

Bj NATilAH RlCUAftDSON.Jga WojAMIim Strut. 
'• OHO. F RKED ft CO., 13 IV'mfiii JI>». 

" sciiAiiirtiNBKKa k Luis,^«e»*i>duiiy,x. r. 

" QBOKllI DUTTON, J>., Roduan, N. Y. 
>' a, ANDRB, 129 Clutlitml St., nUadMia. 
•< HILLBR ft BKAODAH, 181 BaUimtr, St., Ball. 
" COLBUUN k riELD, C/nciBiuIi, O. 

" JOllH U. VELLOK, Fillilnirfli, pi. 

TERKa OP ASVERXISIMO. 

FInt luHtJon, p« Us* IDcU. 

Tor ant colnmn, ( IK JiiMJ int InwrttOB ".' : ! .'moo 



[TniulUid tir lUi Jourul.) 

Hozart'i "Dtm Gioranni." 
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LlOHT AND SnADR. 

At the y&ej moment in which Ibe composer 
haJ made his cbmce of a poem, a black-iealed 
letter was banded to him. It announced the death 
of his father, — a father who had been his teacher, 
hii guide for twenty yean, and bis inseparable 
companion in hia youthful triumphs. This event, 
natural and eauly foreseen m it may have been, 
must haT« made a itrong expression npon Mo- 
ZAKt's loving soul and mind already familiar with 
the most mournful thoughts. But look at him a 
few Dtonths later, when he has come back to bis 



beloved Prague, which idolizes him, and where 
one foaat, one concert follows close upon another, 
cheered by the cntliusiasm which he has tiimseir 
inrpired.d roller than ever in his talk, more wonder- 
ful than ever at his piano-forte. Hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of confidential friends surround 
him ; the whole city is his confidential friend. 
He finds himself in the midst of a troupe of Ital- 
ian singers, pleasant brothers and young amateurs 
from the first classes, who gather round him every 
day, as round (be central point of business and 
enjoyment, each emuloas to be the first to try and 
appreciate the new masterpiece, or to salute each 
newly finished number with a libation of cham- 
pagne. A baptism entirely woiihy of a " Don 
Juan," no one will deny. MozAUT gratefully 
acknowledges the bumpers tendered at the hand 
of friendaiiip, and undoubtedly some love affairs 
are going on in secret at the same time. Visits, 
pleasure paKies, muiical evenings, conGdenlial 
sessions round the punch-bowl, and finally re- 
hearsals, clum his entire day. As usual, only 
the night remains to him for writing. But (hen 
the scene is changed; all the laughing images of 
the day have vanished; alt the jovial noise is si- 
lenced; Mozart is alone, and be sits behind 
two wax candles at his work-table, busy with hii 
score. Tbe October wind whistles in bis ean to 
the accompaniment of dead leaves rustling to the 
ground. Shuddering he feels the moment of his 
daily change draw nigh- The planet, whose rota- 
lion leads his intellectual life, turns to him the 
night-side of its disk, on which the self-<ame im- 
age is continually impressed. He would fain flee 
from this unavoidable image ; he writes down the 
jovial, erotic or grotesque inspirations, which the 
impressions of the day have awakened and alrea- 
dy matured in his head. He writes, but suddenly 
it occurs to bim that the hero of the piece, (he 
living type of all the joys of eaKh, is a young 
man doomed to the grave, into which he must 
descend in the midst of the greatest activity of 
his corruptibls and too seductive genius. But is 
not this genius that of tbe composer himself, 
which has now reached its culminating point? 
Must it not, now that it has by such immense pro- 
portions overstepped all known limits, react in a 
destructive manner on the composer, as well as 
upon that form ? did not the same fate await them 
both * With these thoughts of the grave, which 
the sleepiness consequent upon too long waking 
had perhaps shaped into images, would the soli- 
tude of the composer people itself with phantmns. 



Now calls to bim (be shade of his father Ihrougl 
the voice of the Commcndatore ; now appenrn thi 
beloved Muse, tliat binds him so firmly to this life 
pale, with dishevelled hair, in loose mournin; 
robes, under tbe features of Donna Anna, Bn< 
whispers to him a farewell, such as only could bi 
heard and repeated by himself (in the Sextet 
LaKta almen alia mia pena, &c.) Thus the im 
pressions of the day furnished the lights; Ihosi 
of the night the shadows. 

We cannot but be struck beyond measure 
when we see the wonderful relation of the thought 
of the poem not only with the deepest and mos 
special individuality of Mozart, but also witi 
the accidental causes which placed him, the com 
poser, in circumstances and states of mind so full; 
analogous with the numerous and very contra 
dictory requirements of bis work. We turn t< 
other, not less important ci 



First iKTKitFBETBKs and Pddlic. 
The only public in Europe, which pcrfcctl; 
undentood Mozart's music, was that of Prague 
they alone regarded the man with the eyes o 
posterity. " Anything from Mozart will alway 
be sure to please the Bohemians," said the Chapel 
master Strohdach to our hero. And Mozar' 
answered; " Since the Bohemians understand m< 
so well, I will write an opera on purpose for tliem.' 
Tbe orchestra, wbicli played ihe overture to " Doi 
Juan" at sight, and to tbe satisfaction of the mas 
ter, was an orchestra such as it would be hard ti 
find a second in the world. To cotnplcto the con 
cnrrence of all fortunate circumstances, fate of 
fered Mozart a troupe of Italian singers, wh< 
understood mutnc ; a prima donna, Teresa 
Saporeti, who must have had a remarkably 
flexible voice, since the part of Anna, in whicl 
so many smgcrs fail, was written for her. Th> 
Tenor was a Signor Baqlioni, whose part of Ot 
tavio shows bim to have possessed line means 
On the other hand, wo must infer, that in a score 
containing not a single number, in which dramatii 
truth and expression are sacrificed to any sutior 
dinate end, the Prague company must have beer 
as tractable as it was well made up. Mozari 
was the favorite of the public, a maiistra, wb( 
brought in large receipts. His will therefore wa! 
law. The principal rdle was assigned to a youn^ 
man of most elegant form and two and twenij 
years, who was as good an actor and a singer, ai 
the part required. If ws may trust the traditiot 
and the portrait of Signor Bassi, jn the coslutnf 
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f Don Juan, the devil of sedaction never had a 
worthier representative in the Opera. Happy, 
brice happy are those friends of music, who have 
een Don Juan by a Bassi, or by a Garcia, a 
Spaniard, like the person represented. For myself 
?ho have not been so fortunate, I have ever kept 
be work in my imagination, to compensate me 
at having heard it in Russian, in Italian, in Ger- 
man theatres, abroad and in our two principal 
ities. I have seen at least one and twenty per- 
ons attempt or parody the part of Don Giovanni. 
LU of them were unendurable, and each in his 
•eculiar way. Not the least intelligence, not the 
lightest understanding of the part One made 
)on Juan a street-brawler and a man only ad- 
icted to bad places ; another, . a lack-a-daisical, 
Zo^e" dandy ; a third, a disgusting sentimental cox- 
omb; while a fourth made a Jack-pudding of him, 
amping about on the stage, and making entrechats 
a the allegro of Lh ci darem. Again, another 
rent behind the scenes, to rub his face with pow- 
!er, so as to look awfully frightened, when the 
tatue appeared ; whereby the statue and the or- 
hestra were obliged to wait some minutes and re- 
resh themselves in the mean time with the jeers 
f the parterre, I could call all these gentlemen 
»y name, but some of them are already dead ; 
o peace to their ashes ; the rest are old and have 
etired from the stage ; so peace to their infirm- 

How is it possible to be so void of mind and 
inderstanding as to parody in this way a form, 
rhose every motion is graceful, whose every at- 
itude a study for the painter, every look seduc- 
ive and like sparkling lightning ; all which you 
ind expressed plainly enough in the melody and 
Q the rhythm ? Giovanni must so bear himself, . 
hat the peace of a woman and the life of a man 
.re never secure, from the moment he approaches; 
Q such wise, that his demoniacal grandeur may 
oaintain itself with some air of probability in the 
ace of death and hell, who come to claim him. 
But if our actors do not comprehend this, let them 
it least comprehend, that Don Juan is a cavaHere, 
k nobleman of refined manners, who has nothing 
Q common with a hursch-ieose student, with the 
lustomers in Auerbach's cellar, notoriously regaled 
)y Mephistopheles. 

The reader must pardon this digression of bitter 
^collection on the part of a lover of music, who 
or twenty years has not had the good fortune to 
lave seen a Don Juan, nor an Ottavio, nor an 
\.nna, nor an Elvira, nor a Zerlina in the work 
rhich he is analyzing, and who is indebted solely 
o a reading of the score for an idea of all these 
iharacters. In one single instance I thought I 
ecognized Leporello under the mask of Zam- 
lONi ; bat alas ! this decaying Leporello impress- 
ed one as if bom before his father and his singing 
kad got to be scarcely audible. 

One circumstance, however, consoles me, and 
Qust console a thousand music-lovers, who have 
lot seen Don Juan better performed than I have ; 
lamely, the difficulty and perhaps impossibility of 
)utting this opera upon the stage in an entirely 
atis&ctory manner. This opera suffers in regard 
o scenic effect, through one main fault There 
ire no subordiate rSUs. All the rdles and' all the 
>art8, with the exception of Masetto's, are of the 
lighest importance; all require dramatic and 
nusical talents of the first rank ; and if we add 
o this a remarkably fine exterior for Don Juan, a 
hunderintr bass and a monumental stature for 



the Commendatore, — ^peculiarities which those 
parts peremptorily require in the interests of ma- 
terial illusion and of moral probability, — then we 
ask, where shall we beat up three male singers 
and as many prima donnas, who would correspond 
even remotely to the idea of these six persons, 
each of which is the type of a class. 

My readers may conceive of the extraordinary 
good fortune, which came to the aid of Mozart, 
when he created the opera of operas, the master- 
piece of masterpieces. A subject, richer and 
more liappily chosen than any possible IjtIc- 
dramatic stuff*, a universal subject, like the genius 
who fructified it ; a concurrence of circumstances, 
which exposed the musicians personally to the 
manifold and contrasted impressions, whose organ 
and interpreter he was called to be; an Italian 
troupe of the end of the eighteenth century, 
which was hardy enough to attack the most learn- 
ed score in existence, and musically cultivated 
enough to come off" with honor from what is even 
to-day a difficult study ; singers, male and female, 
who seem to have been made for their parts ; an 
incomparable orchestra ; and, for the understand- 
ing of all that, an audience consisting of enthusi- 
astic friends, who were thirty years in advance of 
all Europe in the power of appreciating a won- 
derful work I Never was a composer less limited 
by difficulties and local considerations, or more 
inspired and free to follow his own inspirations ; 
never have so many happy circumstances conspired 
in favor of a work, and we may perhaps presume, 
there never will again. 

First Scene — Leporello — Trio of Basses. 

The curtain rustles up, and I invite my readers 
to an ideal representation of the " Don Juan," to 
a play with which criticism can find no fault. The 
actors and actresses, physically and morally, form 
a unity with the characters. With wonderful 
voices and a classic school they shall sing as one 
only hopes to hear in fancy. The orchestra, com- 
posed purely of virtuosi^ who by an almost fabu- 
lous exception are as good ripienists as they are 
symphonistSf shall never once miss a quarter note 
or an eighth pause. The decorations shall be 
truer and more beautiful than nature itself. Fi- 
nally you shall find in me one of those serviceable 
and chatty neighbors, with whom perhaps it some- 
times happens that they understand what they 
explain. 

The play begins : we see before us the garden 
of a Spanish villa; on the right a trellis, the 
facade of a house ; on the left in the background 
a pavilion surrounded with orange trees and 
flowers. Aurora just begins to show the smallest 
of her rosy fingers in the heavens ; an individual 
keeps watch before the pavilion. The beginning 
of our opera is as modest as Virgil's Artna vtruTn- 
qtie cano. This person is no other than a servant, 
who wishes his absent master to all the devils, in 
return for the humors which he must put up with 
every day : Notte e giomo Jaticar^ a melody, that 
tilts upon the intervals of the chord without any 
harmony. This insolent blockhead puts on an 
air of consequence ; he too will be a gentleman 
and outbid the orchestra with this ludicrous de- 
claration of independence. Excellent forsooth! 
A stupid, shameless lacquey, who in his own soli- 
loquy does not deny himself to be a babbler and 
a boaster. Steps are heard approaching ; the ass 
changes or lowers his voice and thinks now only 



of the safety of his ears. Amid a heavy expio' 
sion of the orchestra appear Giovanni and Anna, 
rushing out from the pavilion. How wonderfully 
beautiful are they both ! He holds up his nuintle 
to conceal his face, but betrays his incognito by 
the nobility of his bearing and his movements ; 
compelled to flee, he is agreeably held back by 
the small hand, which fancies itself strong enough 
to detain him ; trembling, with dishevelled hair, 
half clad, she clings convulsively to the fearful 
being, whose breath could annihilate her. Non 
sperar $e non m'uccidi, a splendid Terzet I 
What an expression and what strength in the 
melody; what an energetic pulsation in the 
rhythm I As this music chases the swift, hot 
blood through the hearer's veins, enters the fa- 
ther of Anna from the door at the left, not in his 
shirt and night cap, as he is so often represented, 
but wrapped in a Spanish mantle, his head un- 
covered, and in his hand a torch which lights up 
his venerable countenance, inflamed with noble 
indignation. Whether from pride or pity, it 
matters not, Don Juan, for the firs^ time in his 
life, declines to fight. The Commander calls him 
a coward. I a coward ! cries Don Juan. There 
are no words or pantomime, which can describe 
the musical exaltation in his answer. Misero ! a 
prolonged exclamation of contempt and pity, 
which the thunder accompanies; cUtendi, two 
monotonous half notes, followed by a pause ; then 
the mournful cadence in the minor upon se vuoi 
morir. These words have already stricken the 
hapless old man from the list of the living. Their 
8woi*ds cross ; sparkling, upward sweeps of tone 
dart from the orchestra; both arms are out- 
stretched, and shorten themselves in reversed 
order; steel strikes steel and sparks fly 'mid the 
ring of weapons. The battle alas ! is too unequal 
and lasts but a moment Giovanni's arm (the 
stroke of the violins) seeks the place of the heart, 
the thrusts fall thicker and ever closer to their 
marks. One, two, three, and the sword opens 
the deadly wound; the bass, which had taken 
three steps backward, falls upon the heart-rending 
hold, which its last movement has called forth. 
It were not possible for imitative music to go fur- 
ther; for it is undeniable that the analogy is 
much stronger in illusion here, than the real 
image of the transaction imitated, which you 
have before your eyes. Two actors, be they ever 
so experienced fencers, will never strike so 
naturally as it is done in the orchestra, with the 
intent to kill at any price. The key and tempo 
are changed ; from D minor, through an imper- 
ceptible though very swift transition, we are 
brought into F minor; slowly divided Trioles 
succeed to the lightning-like Thirty-seconds, and 
the octave of the horns prolongs itself like a 
groaning echo, rising from the gaping breast of 
the old man. Ah soccorso! Here the scenic 
picture contends with the musical. The imposing 
figure of Giovanni shows itself in the score im- 
movable, deeply buried in his mantle, thoughtful, 
with a contemptuous expression, and yet agitated. 
He bears the Cain's mark on his brow. At his 
feet lies the Commander stretched out, with one 
hand supporting himself upon the ground, and 
the other, full of blood, pressed upon his wound ; 
with a voice, that fails him more and more, J^e 
invokes help against death, that already begins to 
dit&figure his features and stiffen his limbs. As a 
foil to these, you see the expressive mask of Le- 
porello, on which are depicted, in terrible excess, 
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astomshment, fear, sympathy and horror. These 
three melodies of contrasted basses loom ap in a 
sublime group, on the ground-work of a verj 
close accompaniment. The vocal song has ceased, 
and the last spark of life expires in the rttomel. 

Donna Anna. 

We have recommended the director and capel- 
meister of our troupe to pass immediately from 
this mournful Terzetto to the second scene, 
which in this way will be appended to the intro- 
duction. Instead of letting Giovanni and Lepo- 
rello exchange some insignificant talk here wholly 
out of place, they make the best of their escape 
in silence, and Donna Anna appears at once with 
Ottavio and the attendants. She finds only the 
dead body of her father. The alarm proceeding 
from the violas, and answered with a mournful 
cry by the suddenly awakened orchestra, rises at 
the moment when the torches illumine the place 
of mourning. Padre! caro Padre I Is it for us 
to depict this energy, which is even more exalted 
in her sorfow than in her anger, these fiery 
words choked by tears; this ever increasing 
heaviness of heart, which seems every moment 
as if it must break against the extremest limits of 
woe, and in the next moment awakens in us still 
more bitter moral pangs: Quel sangue — Quella 
piaga — Quel volto — tinto e coperto del color di 
tnorte; and then this heart, which suddenly 
ceases to beat and becomes as icy cold as that of 

the corpse : E* non respira piu Fredde le 

membra f Has not every one felt this shuddering 
charm himself? How then can he desire us to 
make many words about the Recitative of Donna 
Anna ? Anna is the highest image of genius in 
the portrayal of tragic passions ; she is the sub- 
lime tragedy of flesh and bones. To represent 
Anna perfectly, we need no less than our im- 
aginary prima donna : a lady, who is the finest of 
her sex, the greatest tragic actress and the first 
singer in the world. 

Don Ottavio. 

The recitative, which we have just heard, 
would have been the despair and almost the fail- 
ure of any composer but Mozart. The scene 
ends with a duet, and if the end crowns not the 
work, it spoils it But Mozart did'not spoil it. 
The poet had given him a splendid frame-work, 
and that was enough for him ; the duet of duets 
follows quite naturally upon the recitative of reci- 
tatives. But before hearing this duet, let us 
speak a little of Anna's partner, who therein 
makes his d^but, Ottavio is the person, whom 
the critics seem least to have understood, because 
they have regarded his dramatic significance. 
True love, that feeling which lifts us so high in 
our own eyes and in the estimation of the Udy 
whom we love, does not always suffice to raise us 
so high in the estimation of the world. In ro- 
mance and even in the drama love creates its 
heroes only with the aid of the moral peculiar- 
ities, which it develops and sets in action. In 
reality, as in poetry, to be anything, one must 
bring something to pass: a fine action, a fine 
book, a fine score, a fine painting, or at least a 
fine dress; or one must possess something: a 
hundred thousand dollars income for example ; or 
one must become something: a general, a min- 
ister, or at least an agricultural writer, who, in 
the want of an estate of his own to improve, 
writes articles in the journals. A man may have 
ever bo much greatness of soul, yet so long as that 



does not manifest itself outwardly, were it only 
in deeds of failure, or in words which the wind 
bears away, he is ignored, and thought a dullard, 
to whom they ascribe at most large claims and 
little means. One does not interest sational 
readers merely by reading. Ottavio does nothing, 
or can do nothing, which amounts to the same 
thing in the end ; and yet for all that he is just 
what he was, the intended husband of his lady 
love. For a romance or drama Ottavio were a 
sorry figurel The most eloquent analysis of his 
feelings which might occupy him, would not com- 
pensate for his inactivity. He loves; therein 
alone consists his talent, his only virtue; and 
neither of these is it possible fully to appreciate 
in the libretto, because we lack all proof or testi- 
mony, beyond the words he utters, which prove 
nothing. The composer alone had it in his power 
to furnish us a measure of this talent and this 
virtue ; he alone could translate this feeling by 
an action, that is, by an aria or a duet, and in- 
vest the same with all the probability and all the 
moral beauty, which lie latent in it. Thus out of 
the poor Ottavio, in spite of his passive role, his 
fruitless zeal and his continual entrance as a mere 
companion, if the musician pleased, there could 
be made the soundest tenor. The music revealed 
the mis-known man, and of the hero in his still 
life made a hero, who works upon all souls, that 
come in contact with his own, through the misht 
of a love which is thus laid open in its inmost 
principle. Let us consider him now in action in 
the Duet. 

Anna, whom the poet with true tact suffers to 
talk wild a moment after the fearful agitation of 
her mind in the recitative, thinks she sees the 
mui'derer of her father : Fuggi, crudele, fuggi. 
Allegro in D minor. Ottavio's divinely modula- 
ted strain in the minor tone of the Fifth and ma- 
jor tone of the Third, full of the most inexpressi- 
ble tenderness, brings the warmly beloved back 
to herself. Guardami un sol istante. She looks 
at him and recognizes him. Ma U padre mio 
dov' h t and the orchestra immediately takes up 
this proposition, which it comments upon and 
paints out in sombre colors; the fearful truth 
comes to light through the spiritual veil that cover- 
ed it, Hai sposo e padre in me, replies Ottavio. 
What loving protection, what enthusiastic devo- 
tion, what a consoling charm, is breathed in that 
fall upon the Seventh, in which the oboe takes 
the initiative ! how ready is the tender Ottavio, 
how happy would he deem himself, to offer up 
his life and his soul and more too, if it were pos- 
sible, to dry the tears of Anna 1 " Swear," she 
says, in a few tones of commanding Recitative, 
" swear to revenge my father : " Giuro, I swear, 
and the whole religion of love flows forth in this 
solemn and earnest oath (Adagio.) The fire Jrin- 
dles up anew in Anna's heart, (tempo primo;) 
the figures in two notes of the violins, which the 
flute answers in the octave, gleam like lightnings 
on the stormy horizon of the passions; their 
voices unite; chords of indescribably magical effect, 
instrumental responses, borrowed from the most 
mournful tones of the soul, accompany their pas- 
sionate words and alternate with them. When the 
words of the oath return, Mozart produces the 
same thought under an entirely new aspect. This 
time he does not retard the tempo, and the most 
striking modulations follow blow upon blow. As 
much solemnity as there lay in the promise at first, 
so much impetuous energy and inspiration are ex- 



pressed in it now. The magnanimous soul o 

Anna lifts her lover for the time being to the leve 

of her own greatness ; for resolution and heroisn 

in Ottavio are only the reflex of that. He ha 

nothing personal but his love. If to so manj 

beauties we add the further one at the end of thi 

piece, namely, the expressive and imitative pas 

sage, Vammi ondeggiando il cor, the powerfu 

syncopation of the following period, and the stom 

of the instruments, which roars on after the do 

sing phrase, we have given a tolerably exact cri 

terion of the most sublime of all ducts that evei 

were composed or sung. The master himself hai 

made no second, that even remotely resemblei 

this. 

[To be continaed.] 



National Husio. 



[There is a good deal of sense in the following re 
marks of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, elicited b} 
Ole Bull's offer of a thousand dollar prize for a native 
American Opera.] 

It is very natural that public curiousity should 
be excited to learn the result of this very novel 
mode of encouraging American cenius, native 
and naturalized. We shall have all our musical 
youn^ gentlemen, whose precocity may thus far 
only have shown itself in some very novel per- 
formances of ** Old Folks at Home," the " Prima 
Donna Waltz," and "Old Dog Tray," turning 
their attention to American history and the art oi 
musical composition. The annals of the new 
world will be explored from the time of Columbus 
down to that of Ole Bull, and perhaps some en- 
terprizing and adventurous genius may go a little 
back of tlie recorded history, and set to music the 
mythical age of our aborigines a thousand years 
ago. How very fit American subjects are for 
grand operas, any one can see at a glance. The 
career of Columbus alone would stock a fruitful 
brain with themes, and the stage has never pre- 
sented so many striking incidents as the opera of 
" Columbus," written with fidelity, would offer. 
The first dreams of the great genius, his labors, 
travels and disappointments, would make a grand, 
turbulent first act, and we can imagine Columbus 
presenting his theory to Ferdinand and Isabella 
in a very expressive aria, to which their majesties 
respond in an assenting duet, after which Colum- 
bus rushes down to the foot-lights, and roars out 
a cavatina^ of exultation, while the thin-legged 
gentlemen and the oppositely endowed ladies of the 
court join in a boisterous chorus. 

Then the voyage would come, and the orchestra 
would have a chance to represent, in the modem 
descriptive style, the whistle of the winds, the 
creaking of the rigging, and the ro^ of the waves. 
The singers would have to do the sea-sickness 
business, and there are spasmodic prime donne, 
tenors and basses On the stage already who very 
often go into convulsions that strikingly resemble 
the mal de mer. The rebellious disposition of the 
crew would furnish materials for fine choruses, 
which would finally be hushed to silence by the 
cry of " Land Ho I" from the look-out, who would 
always sing in C sharp. We shall not finish the 
story ; but the hints we have given will sufliee to 
arouse the efforts of our gentlemen of musical 
genius. 

After Columbus, the history of Washington is 
the greatest that America affonls, and we have no 
doubt there will be several operas of Washington 
among the works presented for competition for the 
prize. The Father of his Country will have his 
fame perfected by being set to music and being 
represented by some big Italian basso, who shall 
rant. over the stage, give his orders in the key of 
6 major, lead on bis armies to an accompaniment 
in the Verdi style, sing a touching romanza when- 
ever he separates from Mrs. Washington, and 
perhaps occasionally throw his arm around some 
companion-in-arms, and, after the fashion of the 
PurUani duet, roar out a new Suoni la tromba ! 
Those composers or libretto- writers who think 
Washington a used-up subject, could take Benja- 
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min Franklin, or AVilliam Penn, or Daniel Boone, 
or Aaron Burr, or the AVhi?kcy Insurrection, or 
tlie Buckshot War, or the Eric' troubles, or the 
history of Joe Smith, or Bri^ham Young, or Pierre 
Soul(j, or Franklin Pierce ! Why, our hi8^ory is 
crowded with materials quite as fit for operas as 
some that throw fashionable audiences into ccsta* 
cies of delight. 

But, seriously, our pood fellow citizen, Ole 
Bull, has taken a wrong plan to promote Art by 
limiting the range of genius to American sub- 
jects. Are those novels of Cooper and those 
tales of Irving, whose scene lies in foreign coun- 
'triea, less American than the others ? Is Long- 
fellow nut an American poet because most of his 
subjects arc foreign ones? Is Power not an 
American artist because his chef (f ceuvre is a 
Greek and not an American Slave ? No, Mr. 
Bull : it will take higher inspiration than your 
thousand dollars to develope genius and pro- 
mote Art as you define them. The idea of na- 
tional genius, as entertained by many, is a fal- 
lacy ; for genius is an attribute shared by the 
whole race, though in different degrees; and 
neither climate, geographical lines nor naturali- 
zation papers can so modify it as to give it a dis- 
tinct character in each land, or in each nation of 
the earth. Art, which is the material result of 
genius, is equally catholic in its character. ^ It is 
rude or refined, according to the moral, religious 
and social habits of different nations ; but every 
attempt to parcel it off into different packages 
and label it " American art," or " English art," 
or " German art," has been more or less a failure. 
It is true that different nations make different ex- 
ertions in special branches of the fine arts, and 
Greek sculpture, Italian music, French decoration, 
and Dutch painting have certain distinct features. 
But they are all efforts in one direction ; all aim 
at the beautiful — the fulfilment of certain ideas of 
perfection which are common to the whole race ; 
for the proof of which community of property we 
refer to the universal assent of all nations when 
any one of the few perfect pieces of Art that " en- 
chant the world " has been produced. The clap- 
trap cry of American Art does more to em- 
barrass the exertions of American artists than 
any of the social or commercial or political diffi- 
culties they have to contend with. It alarms 
them into 'making unnatural and desperate ex- 
ertion to produce novel effects. Their work 
must be unique — not merely as all perfect works 
arc unique — but it must be * American,' and when 
they try to make thtir statues American, they 
necessarily violate the standards of beauty, and 
produce men and women of rather ungraceful 
outline. AVhen they try to make their music 
American, what can they do, unless they reject 
the models of the old world and fall back upon 
Yankee Doodle, the Star Spangled Banner, or 
the negro melodies ? We must be content, till 
we get older, richer and more composed, to fol- 
low in the course that artists have laid down in 
nations where Art has been studiously pursued 
for ages. • We dare not reject the fruits of their 
study and practice, and it is the suprcmest folly 
to talk about setting up a distinct school of 
American Painting, or American Sculpture, or 
American Mu.«ic, and to pretend to the name 
of a patron of American genius, by enclosing it 
in geographical lines and giving it work by the 
job at the rate of a thousand dollars for each suc- 
cessful effort. 



For Dwlght*8 Journal of Miuie. 

American Opera. 

The brief annals of our musical growth pre- 
sent us with many abortive attempts to establish 
a permanent Opera. 

In the metropolis, where we find the great con- 
centration of wealth, of musical talent drawn 
from abroad, and a considerable portion of that 
motley patronage which seems to be the indis- 
pensable sustenance of all dramatic representation, 
Euterpe has, as yet, found no fixed abode. 

Among the older nations of civilized Europe, 
the soul that animated the Art Temple was found 



to pervade the ranks of the people before the 
conception of the building; with us, however, 
the genius of a classic architecture is always at 
hand to impart beauty to the outward and mate- 
rial design, before the intellectual element, which 
is to fill and animate the interior, is thought of. 

The fact that not an operatic institution could 
prove stable among us, notwithstanding twenty- 
five years of effort to rear it, shows a strong con- 
trast between our own nationality in heart, tem- 
perament and imaginative enjoyment, and that 
of the Italian people. 

Modern music, which, as a science, dates its 
birth at the end of the sixteenth century and in 
Holland, was transplanted into Italy in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, where it was 
adapted to the requirements and illustration of 
of scenic representation. 

In the earlier and darker periods, the church 
ceremonials were the only modes by which out- 
ward, or pictorial and dramatic action, was ele- 
vated and inspired by the harmonies of sound ; 
and such was the vocation of the musical art for 
a long period. It lay buried among the deeper 
emotions of the soul and was called forth on all 
sacred occasions. As a language of passion it 
may have been used by the Troubadours ; it was 
also adapted, in its unsophisticated stales, to all 
the purposes of the mcdinval minstrelsy. But 
in none of these forms did it ever rise to the 
level of a science, or was it studied for the fur- 
therance of oistbetic purposes. 

In Italy, where the gift of song was identified 
with the character of the whole people, the ne- 
cessity for the union of a pictorial and musical 
representation was soon felt. Florence took the 
lead in this, and was followed, in 1601, by Bo- 
logna, and the passion for Opera prevailed 
throughout the nation to such a degree, that it 
spread from city to city, until Venice, with her 
St. Cassino, in 1637, attained the highest celeb- 
rity for melodrama. The people there became 
so imbued with this species of music, that during 
the remaining part of the century Venice enu- 
merated no less than fiAeen opera houses. To 
feast the eye and entrance the soul, appeared to 
be the absorbing aim of a pleasure-loving popu- 
lation ; and where the genius of painting offered 
such facilities for scenic decoration, as it did 
among the Italian people, combined with that 
natural growth of Italy, a romantic and impas- 
sioned musical composition, we may readily con- 
ceive the turn which all musical entertainment 
must have taken, and how universally popular 
Opera must have become. At this early period 
Germany adopted the music of Italy, and almost 
every court sustained its Opera and orchestra of 
Italian performers, to the utter neglect and de- 
preciation of its own native artists. 

By this overweening partiality for Italian music 
and its imitation, all nationality was suppressed, 
and immense sums were lavished upon foreign 
talent, in the departments of music, poetry, and 
the musical drama. This state of things lasted 
until 1678, more than half a century, when 
Hamburg erected the first German Opera House, 
in which the introductory performance was a 
piece entitled " Adam and Eve." 

There is some analogy between our own musi- 
cal history and that of Germany, in some of these 
particulars, which would seem to indicate that we 
may be passing through similar phases of a mu- 
sico-mental development. 



We think it it some twenty-five yean rince 
Rossini's Tancredi was performed in this country, 
in original Italian, since which time almost all 
operatic music has been given in that language, 
if we except some French exhibitions of the 
New Orleans troupe, and occasional English 
pieces. This, at the same time, corroborates the 
curiotis fact, that the glow of Italian song has in- 
sinuated itself into all climes, particulariy where 
a national school has not yet grown up, and we 
are but one of the many nations who have, in 
their early career, adapted their wants to the 
Italian style. 

In Italy, where the modem Opera was brought 
to its present perfection, the desire for outward 
show and pictorial representation was the ruling 
passion of the people. Poetry and painting and 
all the accessories of the drama thus became 
mutually illustrative, arid in a land where the 
climate itself imparts such buoyancy to the imag- 
ination, we cannot wonder that the product of 
that imagination is found to be the brilliant and 
showy emanation of musical romance. 

The whole material picture of that country 
and all its sensual enjoyments, induced by the 
southern clime which chastens the whole land- 
scape of nature into poetry, is a mental absorb- 
tion to the Italian, and utters itself aloud in the 
productions of poetry, song, painting and sculp- 
ture. The gayety of life, common to kindred 
European nations, made the Opera a congenial 
form of relaxation, and hence we find it suc- 
ceeded to such a degree in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in Germany and France. 

In applying these views to our own position 
and musical predisposition, it is natural to inquire 
where the inception should take place, and on 
what it should be founded. We have seen some 
slight demonstration of a national mu^c in our 
* Ethiopian Minstrelsy ' and local airs, but these are 
far removed, in point of sssthetic and scientific 
character, from operatic composition. The first 
great adjunct to this form of modulated melody, 
is scenic representation, a mode of appealing to 
the senses which is always alluring, irresistible 
and effective. In no country in the world is this 
mode of appeal more successful than in our own. 
Scarcely a work of poetry or fiction is launched 
upon its literary voyage, without first being well 
provided with all possible artistic embellishments. 
It thus becomes a rather derogatory fact, that the 
showman b in the van, and the modest figure of 
a sedate and meditative Philosophy, with all her 
offerings of cultivated and beautiful thoughts, is 
seen in the rear. 

This very tendency, however, should be deemed 
propitious to the growth of Opera, since two main 
elements constituted the groundwork of its out- 
ward and attractive form : painting and romantic 
poetry. 

AVe need but study the affinity between music 
and those two departments of inventive art, to 
form a proper judgment of their combined beauty, 
the strict necessity of their fraternity, and the in- 
dissoluble bonds by which they form a species of 
representation, which, for the last two and a half 
centuries led all the votaries of pleasure within 
their entrancement 

How scenic exhibition and melody can mutually 
suggest each other, is made apparent in the fine 
effects produced by the performance of favorite 
airs in the quiet of night, or in the solitude of pic- 
turesque nature. The music itself enhances the 
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operation of nature upon the mind, while, at die 
nme time, tke language of tone speaks with re- 
doubled emotion. 

The singular fascinations of tone upon our 
organization seem to unlock an unknown en- 
trance to the natural world, while the latter itseli^ 
operating upon the senses, makes us more alive to 
the sounds of our own creation. It is with the 
dedgn of bringing the mind into this situation, 
that scenic representation is resorted to, and al- 
though the effect falls far short of what Nature 
herself produces, it is yet more powerful than 
poetrj and music conjoined, where no tangible 
object strikes the imagination. Next to the force 
imparted by scenic decoration, we have to look to 
a romantic poesy for the ready material for an 
attractive opera. It was natural that the ^ Bride 
of Laomiermoor^ and ** Liady of the Lake** should 
spring up in opera by the pure, inherent strength 
that lay in their picturesque delineations, both of 
nature and personage, and the deep vein of tragic 
passion which fits them for the finest harmonies of 
tone. 

When Scott called these creations of romance 
and poetic song into being, he offered facilities 
to the composer, not to be exceeded in any other 
ground of fiction. Among the frequent proposi- 
tions made to engraft opera upon our nationality, 
the most usual is that of Anglicizing the melo- 
drama, and thus making it accessible to the mass, 
by enlisting their interest in the romance, where 
the sole force of cultivated music could not do it. 
The suggestion contains some plausibility, but it 
must remain one of the weaker points of apology 
for our want of appreciation of the beauties of 
Opera in America. 

In all such iufUnces, where language is an im- 
pediment to musical expression, the ease and flow 
of delivery, or those rounded forms for which 
the dialects of southern Europe are so well adapt- 
ed, our English tongue would but serve to mar a 
good performance. 

It would seem as if all melo-dramatic ro- 
mance needed the language that gives the most 
eloquent utterance to poetic sentiment, wrought 
up emotion and tragic passion. In all these es- 
sentials, it is true, our own language is strong, 
controlling every subject by the force of its pecu- 
liar emphasis, the telling boldness of its intonation 
and the adaptation of its cadences to express all 
the shades of passion. Yet all this applies to de- 
clamation, rather than to music ; for the English 
language, being used by nations in whom the exu- 
berance of naive feeling, or the outward demon- 
stration of the social affections, is not particulariy 
prominent, has never been so moulded into 
those insinuating forms which captivate the ear, 
in the murical languages of continental Europe. 

The part which opera performs, independent of 
music, which is its first attraction, being that 
which is visible to the senses in the poetic display 
of nature, architecture and costume, these in them- 
selves, where the story is understood, are suffi- 
cient to illustrate the music and enchain th^ at- 
tention. 

We have no doubt that American subjects, em- 
bodying the scanty poesy and romance that our 
limited ground would admit of, could be made 
attractive, by adapting the lighter forms of musical 
composition to the work; but whether they 
would promote the cause of the art would depend 
on their forming the groundwork for some- 
thing better at some future period. National 



subjects themselves should lay no particular 
claim to our interest, in this connexion, since 
musical emotion is universal and represents hu- 
manity wheresoever it is found. This universal 
sentiment that speaks through the instrumentality 
of tone and rhythm should, therefore, be Ibtened 
to for the sake of itself and not the language 
which forms its exterior. 

As regards the forms, combinations and styles 
of musical expression, these should be regarded 
as common property and at the disposal of all who 
choose to apply their own inventive powers to the 
illustration of the lyric muse. It is as justifiable 
for the composer to apply the tone sentiment of 
Mozart or Rossini to the poetry he may choose to 
select as the outward material of his opera, as it 
would be to appropriate the octosyllabic lines of 
Scott to some metrical romance of American tra- 
dition ; since rhythm, of whatever measure, is 
common ground, proceeding from the same uni- 
versal impulse ; the interpreter of feeling among 
every class and every nation alike. 

On the same principle the metrical rhythm can 
be the privilege of all, and it is only left for the 
genius of musical invention to pile harmony upon 
harmony, in bringing new works before the 
world. It appears to us that the greater want of 
success, in all past operatic attempts, has arisen 
more from a general want of comprehension of 
the music than the written text To those in 
whom an innate love of music reigns and who 
listen with rapture to the countless combinations 
of harmony which rise to the surface of that vast 
sea of melody, which a single opera presents, the 
text and even the plot are a matter of perfect in- 
difference. 

Metrical romance, when illustrated by the lyri- 
cal drama, and made familiar to the popular heart 
by constant repetition, will conduce largely to the 
recreative charms of life, particularly where 
whole scenes and favorite passages are learned by 
rote and chime in with all the idle hours of exis- 
tence. 

Yet independent of all narration, music has 
its own peculiar world of thoughts, and into this 
we would fain see our people initiated. In this 
sphere the truly devoted virtuoso will always be 
found to move, ever constructing the fabric of 
thought on the groundwork of harmonic themes. 
And thus it will be with the educated and inqui- 
ring mind of the general mass, among whom there 
is a constantly improving sBsthetic tendency. 

In a moral point of view, and even on the score 
of higher cultivation, a large class of dilettanti 
would prefer chamber concerts, and the more 
chaste atmosphere that surrounds them, to the sen- 
sual, and in some instances, demoralizing associa- 
tions of an opera house. But would not the dra- 
matic attraction of musical performances on the 
stage impart a taste for true music, where none 
previously existed ? Would they not tempt many 
to listen, and, gradually, to enter spiritually into 
harmonious thoughts, which a mere instrumen- 
tal interpretation they could not relish or com- 
prehend ? For herein lies one of the highest at- 
tributes of the lyrical dranus that it gives a visi- 
ble representation to the very pasnons, loveii and 
hates it depicts, and is the etherial essence of 
melody made tangible. 

(Goneliuloii.iMzt weak.) 



A German shabp and an English Flat. 
The most severe and cutting hit we have heard 



for some time, was made at one of olir theatres 
few days since during an operatic rehearsal, b; 
the "l)aw viol.** The rehearsal had been de 
layed some time by the non-appearance of th< 
prinuhtenore, who is proverbial in his sinpring fo 
frequently beins out of time and tune. Finall; 
he appeared, and the orchestra was called. iTb 
double bass was absent, which was connderci 
an act of base desertion on his part, and drei 
forth a storm of indignation from tne tenore. A 
length the absent musician appeared, with th 
froth of lager bier adhering to his moustache 
*^ What the deuce do you mean, sir," said th 
singer, "keeping everybody waiting for tw 
hours? You ought to be discharged." **Yoi 
dink so, eh ?" retorted '^'^nble-bass. ** Teifels, 
was wait every day, una every poddy else fo 
two hour, und I onlv have yust run out for fiv 
minutes to get a little lager bier, und you insul 
before every poddy. — But I shall haf my reveng 
to-night ; tohenetfer you Bmgs, I $haU play ti 
tttiM.**— JV. Y. Picayune. 



f iniglrt'0 %uxul flf Mum 
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The Opera. 

Dox Pasqualb. 

The tragical excitements of " Norma" and ** L 
Favorita" were suffered to cool down on Frida; 
evening (the sixth of the regular nights) by th 
representation of this graceful little genteel musi 
cal comedy of Donizetti. It has no remarkabl 
music in it, but much that b sparkling and prettj 
though not to be thought of in comparison witl 
II Barbiere, The action is all confined to the fou 
principal characters, two of whom are dressed a 
they might walk in Washington street, and afford 
no room for grand musical ensembles or scenl 
displays. Once only is the even flow of the parlo 
comedy interrupted and relieved, when the stag 
is flooded by a chattering chorus of domestics. 

We have before had the part of the cunnin< 
and coquettish young widow, Norina, done to pei 
fection almost by Mme. Sontao. And it wa 
wonderful that one, whose chief power lies in » 
different and grand a line of characters, as Grisi 
could wear this part so easily and scarcely suffe 
in comparison. It was a most natural, playful 
graceful, spirited impersonation, and all its shif) 
ing moods were acted to the life. Whether smi 
ling over her inveigling charms in solitude, or be 
traying love's sincere alarms ; whether deceivinj 
the gouty and absurd old Don as the bashful BOvic< 
as the coaxing coquette, or as the terrible shrew 
in each and every real or assumed part, the Grif 
was entirely transformed into the Norina of th 
pUy. Her music was charmingly and easily dc 
livered, and she looked and dressed the part dc 
lightfuUy. 

Mabio, for, the first time here, bore himsel 
indifferently, treating the requirements of th 
lover's part as lightly as possible, and only exert 
ing himself to show some real touch of his rar 
voice and style in the everlasting serenade : Cm 
/ gentilf and in the turtle-dove duet with Grisi 
Tomami a dir. It was the least of Mario's pei 
formances. 

Susixi made a very passable Don Pasqualc 
though by no means so good as we have, had.- 
Badiali, as Doctor Malatesta, was at home, sur 
and effective at all points, and, as is his artist 
like wont, appeared to merge himself in a viei 
to the success of the play. The quartet, in whicl 
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he infatuated old fool af a Don wakes out of 
he stupor of amazement, U about the most efTec- 
ive piece in the opera, and elicited an encore. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to an extra 
•erformance of Norma. 

Don Giovassi. 

It is our fate, with regard to all chances of 
tearing and appreciating Mozart's masterpiece 
n this country, that it never turns to us more than 
ne or two at a time of the many sides which 
nake its perfect whole. We never pet all its 
haracters fitly represented, all its conditions rc- 
lized, in any one performance. If tlie Zcrlina 
3 good, the Donna Anna is bad ; if the orchestra 
nggests the musical sense of the drama, the sinp- 
rs and actors belie it on the stage ; or vice versa, 
t differs from the modern effect operas, as a play 
>f Shakspeare differs from the plays best suited 
the powers of our theatrical stock companies i 
►r as any great work of genius from a clever, 
-eadily appreciable work of talent. *' Don Gio- 
vanni" contains not a single unimportant part 
»r character; it needs an artist, an actor and 
inger of genius, for the right rendering of at 
east half a dozen of its principal roles, — indeed 
or every thing above mere chorus. The diflicul- 
ies and almost impossibilities of a really adequate 
^presentation of it on the stage, are quite anal- 
igoua to those of representing Shakspeare. In 
sither case it is by many hearings, each in turn 
'evealing to us some point or character in the true 
ight ; and still more is it by private readinfi; and 
itudy of the work, helped out and stimulated oc- 
casionally by these imperfect attempts at repre- 
«ntation, that we get to understand and feel the 
¥ork in its completeness, so that thenceforward 
10 least part of it can ever appear insignificant 
)T fail to interest us. 

The difficulty is enhanced in the case of ** Don 
jiovanni," by a plot, by a libretto, which taken 
iterally, apart from the music, in which alone the 
tout and true interpretation, Mozart's, and not 
Oa Fonte's, interpretation of it, reside, is almost 
:ertain to mislead, — especially when acted out 
ipon the stage, as we commonly see it, with the 
iroadest literalness, by singers who do not think 
irst of all to enter into the spirit of Mozart's 
Dusic. No one will ever get a right conception of 
;his truly Shakesperian opera, who does not listen 
principally to the music, and familiarize himself 
nrith that ; who does not continually take refuge 
n the orchestra from things that seem absurd or 
itupid on the stage. 

If such intrinsic difHculties are in the way of 
'epresenting Mozart's opera even in his own 
jrermany, even in the best appointed theatres, 
nrhat can we expect of travelling Italian troupes 
lot made up primarily with any reference to the 
production of such works as this, but solely to 
;he production of the Fauoritas, Normas, Lucre- 
Ha Borgias^ Ernanis, &c., in which the plot 
9 simple and exciting, and the dramatic in- 
;erest all centres in one or two leading characters, 
' stars," who seldom leave the foreground, while 
nrhatsocver is secondary is aln.ost insignificant 
ind may be filled out by the cheapest supernu- 
neraries; — operas in which the prima donna 
counts for more than the composer, and the music 
is mainly thought of as it illustrates her and reno- 
vates her triumphs. 

The performance of " Don Giovanni," therefore, 
by the Grisi and Mario troupe, on Monday eve- 



ning, is to bo taken as something exceptional in 
their general projinimme, something out of their 
peculiar line. And yet it was an exception in 
which we must thankfully recognize a graceful 
deference to a Boston musical taste, while we arc 
and should be thankful at any time to hear this 
opera given with as many good elements as this 
troupe eouhl furnish. Yet we have once or twice 
enjoyed the opera t\s a whole somewhat better. 
\ye have had a better orchestral treatment, and 
perhaps a better average of principal parts. — 
Could we have had some of the excellent parts of 
former representations (say the almost perfect 
Zcrlina of Mme. BoBio, or the very charming 
one of Mme. Sontao) with the new excellencies 
of this, we should have had a pretty fair present- 
ment of " Don Giovanni." 

As it was, it was a privilege which one once 
smitten with the charm of Mozart's music, would 
not for many accompanying imperfections have 
forgone, simply to witness for the first time in our 
theatres a worthy impersonation of the greatest 
character in the piece, the character of Donna 
Anna. Grisi, for the first time, has filled out to us 
IMozart's conception of the most beautiful and 
lofty of all his female characters. Grisi was the 
first who could look and act the part, as indicated 
in the noble, impassioned, spiritual music which 
the composer has assigned to it. She could bring 
out the wonderful pathos of that recitative over 
her dead father, and the fire and sublime energy 
of the oath and duet of revenge. She could sus- 
tain the arduous melody of that trio of maskers 
at its heavenly height, suffering not a drop of its 
eloquent beauty to be lost, so that with the sup- 
port of Mario, in spite of the crude and uncer- 
tain soarings of the other soprano, it ravished 
the audience, and had to be i*epeated. 

Above all, in that great recitative and aria 
(Ottacioy son morte: and Or sai chi P onore), 
where she recognizes her father's murderer and 
relates the outrage to her lover — perhaps the 
grandest piece of lyric monologue that exists — 
Grisi found sphere for her loftiest and most im- 
passioned action and vocal declamation, fully 
equal to her famous Ah, non tremare scene in 
"Norma," while the music here is unspeakably 
greater. That scene alone, although it was too 
good to " bring the house down," was worth an 
evening's entertainment to an appreciating lis- 
tener, and as worthy of the name of ** high Art " 
as anything we ever witnessed on the stage. 
Study its music over, and then mark it well the 
next time you can hear it so performed I 

We had truly hoped that, having now for once 
a Donna Anna, she would have given the great 
song Non mi dir, always heretofore omitted on 
the stage, and only sung in public once or twice 
here by Jenny Lind, and then in a style and 
spirit worthy of its lofty, lovely melody. But in 
this we were disappointed; the last spiritual 
strains of Donna Anna's voice had floated away 
in the mysterious chords of the swiffc and intricate 
Sextet. — But what do certain critics mean by 
talking of Donna Anna as a part of secondary 
consequence, and advising that Grisi would do 
better to take the part of pretty little affectionate, 
cor|uettish Zerlina I That too is a beautiful and 
all-important part: but because Bosio and Son- 
tag took it, docs it follow that Grisi should, or 
that it is the first part? Donna Anna subordi- 
nate I Why, she is the heroine, and soul and 
central inspiration of the piece, the type of 



loveliness and womanhoo<1, and the embodied 
heavenly Nemesis" that chants all through this 
complex tale of wrong and thdt forcfeels the 
coming Destiny. Donna Anna is Mozart's 
choicc^t creation; to her has he assigned the 
greatest music. Is it necessary that tlie greatest 
character should be in the foreground all the 
time ? The answer to this question reveals an- 
other reason why a great musical life-poem, 
constituted like " Don Giovanni," absorbs the at- 
tention of tlm many, at first, less than the intense 
modern Italian plots. It i» because of its very 
truth to nature and to life, because it is so vital 
with genius in every detail and every fibre ; so 
that none of the characters that come and go and 
intermingle in the picture claim exclusive promi- 
nence for more than a short time; yet they 
make their mark noite the less ; so it is in life, in 
actual history ; so it is in the true life poems " that 
hold the. mirror up to nature ; " and only in those 
artificial, forced products, the effect dramas, is it 
not so. 

It was a real gain therefore in this programme 
to get for the first time a Donna Anna (although 
we own to plc<\aant memories of Truffi.) It 
was one of Grisi's famous parts, and in no part 
has she shown a finer and higher talent. It also 
gave us an Ottavio, a part heretofore always carin 
catured. By Mario's delicious tenor, beauties of 
the first scene, of the quartet, the trio, the ball 
scene and the sextet, always faint or marred be- 
fore, stood out fair and appreciable. But it was 
in the most perfect of tenor songs, in Tl mio (esoro, 
that he gave us by far the finest exhibition of 
himself, revealing the full beauty, depth and ten- 
derness of Mozart's love-fraught melody. In the 
strong and declamatory portions he was as perfect 
as in the sweet and simple melody, the exquisite 
roulades and cadences; and the impression of 
that sustained high note, where the voice hangs 
poised, as it were, in ecstatic reverie, while the 
melody moves on in the instruments, cannot 
soon fade away. If one's curiosity be mainly 
to hear Mario, we cannot think of a better opera 
than this. But Mozart has given another exquis- 
ite aria to Ottavio : DaUa sua pace ; — why could 
he not also sing that ? 

As for the two characters that are kept pretty 
constantly upon the stage, Don Juan and Lepo- 
rello, they were at least fairly done. Sig. Badi- 
ALi is much the best Don Juan we have ever had 
here, and,so far as singing and musical parlando go, 
fails not to afford that artistic satisfaction which 
he always has to give. But in age and person he 
is not after Mozart's, or OulibichefTs, ideal of the 
part, — not another Bassi ; and though his imper- 
sonation of it was refinement itself compared with 
some we have had, (in which the Don and his ser- 
vant seemed to have exchanged parts through the 
whole piece, as well as in the serenade scene,) it 
still smacked too much of the literal libretto, and 
too little of Mozart's conception as indicated in 
his music. Sig. Susini's Leporcllo had many 
good points, but was rather heavy; it bad too 
much of the blockhead and too little of the subtle 
knave. Moreover his basso is not telling enough 
in the lower notes, so that the trio of basses, in 
the first scene, where the Commendatore dies, — 
one of the most marvellous pieces in the entire 
music, was feeble and confused; — doubly so 
through the vocal insufliciency and eerio-comic 
dying of the respectable commander. This gave 
the opera a bad start at the outset, and probably 
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weakened the impression throughout. As the 
speaking statue, too, Sig. Candi lacked ponder- 
ous marble tones, and trembled in his shoes as his 
hand grasped a culprit stronger than himself. 
Masetto is an important part, essential to a clear 
perception of much of the fine concerted music, es- 
pecially in the hurried series of delicious little 
scenes before the first first finale. But our Ma- 
setto was a puppet with a voice scarce audible, 
and that apparently a tenor instead of a baritone^ 

Betorning to the prime donne, of whom the 
play requires three of the highest excellence, we 
have to regret the 'jrorse than want of a fit Elvira. 
Sigttorina Dokoyanki had neither the voice, 
skill, action, conception, or stndied acquirement of 
her part, — ^a part in itself next in dignity to Donna 
Anna, high, impassioned, devoted, to which much 
of the most difficult and soaring music is assigned. 
This marred the trio and the exquisite quartPt : 
non ti fidoTj that has not its equal in all opera. 
Then she listened to Leporello's catalogue song 
like an automaton, as if the womanly and wronged 
Elvira could have power to listen ! The Zerlina 
of Mme. LoRiMi (known as our Boston singer, 
Miss Virginia Whiting) was quite well sung, 
eliciting encores in the duet, La ci darem (which 
by the way was taken very slow,) and in the Battif 
batti; but the naive grace and charm of the char- 
acter, after one has seen Bosio, were not there. 

Chorus and orchestra would hardly bear criU- 
cal report, and it was well understood that the 
whole thing was got up hastily. Yet the main 
features of the music were there, and if one lis- 
tened to the orchestra he was surely borne away 
upon the luscious tide of Mozart's musical inven- 
tion. 

Many scenes wei« inadequately, and some al- 
together wrongly, treated. The great first finale, 
the ball room scene, was seldom made so feeble. 
You saw nothing but a party of peasants on the 
stage ; no ladies and geutlemen, corresponding 
to the stately minuet in the music. The three 
distinct dance times that play on at once in the 
orchestra, were unexplained by anything upon 
the stage; where there should have been halls 
opening into hall, and three real bands, that in 
the foreground playing the minuet for the noble 
company to dance by, while the boors in the 
background danced their country-dances and 
waltzes to their own droning musicians. But M. 
OulibichefT will set all that right, when we come 
to it in our translations. — Again, the sextet scene 
was unintelligible ; the bujo loco, dark, cavernous 
enclosure, was made a public street, and Lepo- 
rello instead of groping his way out, seemed to 
be groping his way into the doors of people's 
houses. But on the other hand we must give 
credit to the (in our theatres) unparalleled beauty 
and efiectiveness of the scene of the statue upon 
horseback. It was really artistic 

** Don Giovanni ** was announced for repeti- 
tion last night, and we doubt not, we shall have 
many improvements to report 
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OULIBICHVPF OH " DoH GlOVAHHl/' — We haTo 

already withio the paat three yean said and pablished 
a good deal about this opera. We haTe giren oar own 
■omewhat itodied attempt at an analysis of it, and we 
have tranalated fW>m Hoffmann, Mosart'a Roaatan bio- 
grapher, aboTe-named, and others, thoughts which helped 
to place its beauty and significance in the right Ugbt 
But we find, wheneyer it is performed here, such misun- 
derstanding and misappreciation of the work, both on the 
part of public and performers, that we have been anxious 
to set some matters right about it, by giting our readers 



a few extracts from a very able, thorough and extended | 
analysis of ** Don Juan '' by Oulibicheff. Its length, 
however, seemed to make it unmanageable; and we 
have finally concluded to take time for it, and give pretty 
much the whole of it. On the first page therefore, we 
have commenced ; not at the beginning, A)r we could 
safely omit much of the long metaphysical introduction, 
and we had already published the imaginary convenntion 
between Mozart and Da Ponte about the libretto, (vol. 
1., page 33.) We also omit the description of the over- 
ture, which haa already appeared in vol. ii., p. 9. We 
take the liberty also to break it up by special headings. 
If any one will follow it through, referring at the same 
time, if possible, to the music itself, we vrill warrant him 
against indiflference to '<Don Giovanni," the next time it 
shall come round for performance. 



Ml as Hxhslbr's debut at La Seal a, Milan, is under* 
stood to have been eminently successful, in spite of most 
discouraging circumstancea. We had confidently looked 
for letters by thia steamer, which would enable us to give 
a full and authentic account of it. But we must wait for 
the arrival of the Union. 



CoifcxRTS. — Notices of the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, and the Orchestral Union, murt wait till next week. 

A« account of the opening of the new organ at Som- 
erset St. Baptist Church is also deferred. 

iS tr b e 1 1 ( e m e It 1 * 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

Importer, Publisher, and Dealer in Foreign A 
American Music, Piano-Fortes, Organs, 
Melodeons, Metronomes, Music- 
Boxes, etc etc. 

BlUSlOAIi BXCHANOB, S8» -Wmthingtotk St., 

.BOSTON. 



THE MODERN SCHOOL 

— fOB— 

THIS PIANO-FORTE, 

BT NATHAN KIGHARDSON. 

Ths Fourth Edition of thin Taloable work is now ready. It 
has raodTed tho unanimous approval of th« most diatingulflh- 
ed Musicians in ths United Staten and Europe. 
. All the exerdaes in this work are arranged in so progrff»lTe 
and Judicious a manner as to develop the Rtrrngtb and dex- 
terlty of the lingers in the leeat time possible Prire, $3. 
Bound in cloth, fliU gilt, 94. Copies mailed on receipt of the 
abore price. 

Brery Tariety of new Mnrio published at this establishment, 
which the publifher warrants tn gtrc satiafiiction. Uatalogues 
sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 

New Uttsic fhnn ail parts of Europe and America recelTed 
as soon as tecwd. 

We address ourselTcs particularly to Teachers out of town, 
Female Colleges, Seminaries, etc., and would sute ibat, from 
our own experience in like situations, we are better enabled to 
Judge of th^r wants, end in case they should give us the honor 
of their patronage, we will endeaTor to fulfil th«'ir orders to 
their satisfaedon ; and to whom we shall be happy to make a 
liberal deduction from the retail prices upon ail music pur- 
chased in quantities. 



F. F. MULLER, 

BIRSCTOa OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at tho Old South 

Chnreh ; Ocvanist and Pianist of the Uandel k, Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, ko. fro. 

Retldenee, lfo« 3 liriiatcr Place, Boston. 



HDe. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 

Begs IsaTe to announce that she will open NEXT WEEK, 
NEW CLASSES for the instruction of Young Ladies on tho 
PIANO-FORTE, For the eonyenience of young ladies attend- 
ing school, classes will commence at four o'clock. 

Terma : Fifteen Dollars for twenty-four lessons. Apply at 
Mile. Qabrielle De Lamotts's residence, 56 Hancock street. 

NO. 8 LA ORANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Haying resided thirteen years in Europe with a Tiew of adap- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the Envllsh Toice. and of 
remedying vnaknest of the Toiee, and thoroagbly correcdng 



harsb,~gnttural, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pro- 
poses to give lessons on the Voice, and in Sln|^g, in the Italian 
French, and English Languages. 

Many who haTe spent yeara of seTeve study to attain musical 
ezcellenoa, after struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that thev are afflicted with a neUmral defectiveness : when, 
with a fhtetlonal part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with much 
less physical effort (if properly directed) than they liaTe been 
accustomed to use, thor Toices might be rendered comparatiTe- 
ly beautifuL 

B^ Terms, tSO per quarter. 



BOSTON THEATRE. 
MADAME GRISI 

AND 

SIONOR MARIO'S 

PABEWELL PEEFOBMAKGES 
iir BosToir. 



MR. HAOKETT would reKpeetfuIly apprise Us friends, th 
Bo«t.on pabllc, that he has determined to seduce the Farewel 
Performances of "" 

Madame GRISI and Signor MARIO 

at New York to THREE ONLY, prior to their return posi 
tlrely U> Europe, 21st February, per Steamer Atlantic, an< 
that consequently thrlr last perfurmanees here, after this dati 
will be as follows : 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Feb. 8d, last tima In Americt 

I FURITANI. 

MONDAY, Fabmary 6th, 

SSMIRAMIDE. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 7th, by request, 

LA FAVORITA. 

FRIDAY, February 9th, 

NORMA, 

And the Ias» Ant of 

LUOIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Feb. 10th, 

SEMIRAMIDE. 

MOST POSITIVELY 

THE LAST APPEARANCE of this Troupe, and of Madam 
Oris! and Signor Mario, prior to their return to Europe. 

Mr. Etockett assures the public that under no drcumstanci 
(except as alwre announced) can these Artistes again «ppes 
In Boston. 

Places for all or either of the abore rspvesentaHons, may I 
procured at WADE'S, 197 Washington stsest. 



AFTERNOON OONOEET& 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION 

AT TBI 

BOSTON HUSIO HALIi. 
Every Wednesday, at 8 o'clock, P. M 

And continue through the season. 
CARIi ZERRAHlf Coitdvotor* 

Single tickets, 26 cts : Paekagea of tickets, 91 : for sale i 
the music stores and at the door Nor 28 



THE OPERAS. 

COMPIiBTB BDITIOBTE, -WORDS and MTSK 

The following rolumes of DIT80N*S EDITION OF STAH 
DARD OPERAS are now ready. Each contains EnKlUh an 
Italian words, with a sketch or the' snthor, and a brief syno] 
sU of the principal incidents of the plot. 

Price, 

NORMA by Bellini, 166 pp. quarto, 200 

LA 80NNAMBULA, *< 176 " 2.00 

LUCREZIA BORaiA,....DonlaetU, 182 ** 200 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, " 16S '* 2 00 

EKNANI Terdi, 192 " 200 

DON GIOVANNI, (Piano solo) MoMirt, 80 <* 1 00 

" The slae of these Tolumes enables them to be used withoi 
any inconTeoience, and we hope in our musical campai|^ 1 
sse them as much consulted as opera glasses." — JVantcnpt, 

** Here are the finest productiona at prices wliich none ci 
olject to, and we heartily commend all the rolumes to U 
good taste and patronage of erery lover of music." — Kictie 
World. 

Publtihedby Oliver DtUon, 116 WaikingtoH 8i. 

HEWS' PATENT AMEBICAN ACTIOE 
PIANO-FORTE. 

Fivm the iUtutriouM Pianist, L. M. GOTTSCHALK, to JA 
Hno9* Agent at New York. 

Nnr ToEK, Dec. 6, 1868. 
Mr. N. P. CuiTiia : Dear 8ir,~IIaTlng had the pleasure 
performing upon Geo. Hews* American Patent Action Pian 
at the World's Fair in this city the present year, and oth« 
of his Pianos at your Warerooms. which afforded me mu( 
gratification, I cheerfully recommend them to the public 
am very glad of the improTemcnt in the action. These instr 
meats likewise are of excellent tone, owing, no doubt, to tl 
perlbotion of the scales. Yeiy Bospeotftilly, 

L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 

GEORGE HEWS has remored to the building late 
occupied by Messrs. Chickeri^g k. Sons, No. 879 WashlngU 
Street. Jan. 27 4t 

OTTO DBESEIi 

Gives Instruction on the pianojind may be addressed at tl 
WiXTHSOP Housi. Terms t^fnO per quarter of 2i lesson 
two a week ; S80 par quarter of 12 leesons,one a week. 

WAMTBD.— A place as ORGANIST In some ehnrch i 
or near Boston, by one who can produce the best test 
menials, and who has formerlv oflldated in that canacity f 
seven years In one of the principal ehurohca of the citj. 
Feb 8 4t 
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TOUIG LADIES' VOCAL IU8IC SCHOOL 

oomf In ooBiMi tlon with Ur. B. A. BMman** Tomif Lftdte' 
School, No. 28 Temple Plftco. 

B. R. BIiAlfCHARD, Teaeher. 

lao, TiMbtr of Uosle hi Mr. Adams^ Toang Lftdlet' Sehool, 

Centnl Place. 



RESIDSNCB, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School Is desired ftir aU who wbh to acqaire tbt abill* 
r to rtad mniiie reacUly at fight, and !■ partfeoliirlj adapted to 
le wants of tboM who defire to lit themMlres to rec«?lvo in- 
ruction, ftnm the best masten, in the CultlTation of the 
cice, Stjle, &e. Comuiencing wlrh nasr prisciflrs and pro- 
ledlng upwards, by regular and snercsslte steps, the stndi*nr8 
ill acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the cu- 
iXTs of Vocal Unslc as will enable them to niad cTen the 
lore diHloalt cmjsical ooMPoamoRs with ease and fluency. 
For tcnns, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
ad at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. O. J. Wns It Co , No. 8 
rinter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may be Ibnnd be- 
vten the honrs of 8 and 8, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard will be happy to glre instnictloa In 
ihools and academics, if situated in the immediate vicinity. 

HsTing examined the plan of instruction adopted in the 
'oun; Ladies' Vocal Ma»1e 8ehool,we most cheerfully say that 
. meets our unqualified approbation. 
From the suoeess which has heretofore attended the instmc- 
ons of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured tliat his school will 
lerit the fullest confidence of the pnblie. 

LowBU. MAioif, Oio. J. Wsn, f . T. Muixn, 
Gm. F. Root, B. F. Baxbe. 

BeptSO tr 

ADOLPB KZSLBLOOK, 



VmlUd Statea Hotel. 



'9 
Dec 80 



OONOERT HALL, 

CORKXR OF EUCLID STREET AND PUBLIC SQUARB, 
Cl«wcl*md, Olkl«. 

This new and elegant hall, designed expressly Ibr concerts 
nd lectures, is now open for artists and others intending to 
lire entertainments in Cleveland. 

The hall Is well lighted, handsomely flrescoed and decorated, 
nd will sMt comfortably 1200 pemons. lu central location 
endsrs it the most desirable of any in the city. 

For terns, etc., apply to IIOLBROOK k LONG. 

Plano>ForU Dealers, CleTeland,'Ohlo. 

A CARD. ^Messrs. GARTNER and JUNONICKEL ars 

\ leadr to receire applications to fhmlsh anste (duos, trios, 
te. tot Violin and pteno) for ptlvats partka. Not 18 

SIOirOR AVOUSTO BENDEI.ARI. ProflMWr of 
Music, from Naples, proposes to tsaoh SINGING and the 
*IANO during the coming winter, in Boston, bcth by private 
ind class lessons. The latter will be given to Crokal Claisbs, 
•n Tuesday and Frktav evenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Whickering have kindly offrred the use of thdr Kooms, In order 
o afford to as many as possible the advantHss of a svstem of 
mbllc musical instruction tliat has been attended with grsat 
uecess in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Audovro BivniLAmi, at the 
¥lnthrop House, or to Messis. Chkkering k Sons, to whom. 
IS well as to the following gentlemen, be u politely permitted 
oielbr. 



Rev. Sami K. Lothrop, Samuel G. fTard, Esq. 

John 8. Dwight, Esq. 
SeptO 



B 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

EGS to announce that he Is nrepared to commence histrue- 

tion in Piano>forte and organ playing, Uarmony and 

Counterpoint, and will be happv to receive applications at No. 

I Hayward Puoe^ and mt Oct 1st. 

lirsu!ccia— R. E. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. S. Dwl^t, Esqs. 

8ept28 tt 

E. R. BLANCHARD. 
ri&Acii£K ov xms pia?io a.i«d bi?cqi?co. 

Baaidenoe, 34 Wait Odd«r Street. 
J{«/br<jic«, Gm. J. Wbb, Esq. May 20. 

L. H- SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF JII178IC, 

969 "WMlOmctom Stvnet. BosCom. 

CHIOKERING & SONS, 

MAKUFACTURERS OF 

FATEXTT AOTZOXr 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



UTABEBOOjnS, 



Apr» 



TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tr 



NOW BEADTs 



Third and Cheap Edition of the 

HODERH SCHOOL FOR THE miO-FORTE, 

BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 

Inasmoeh as the deoiand for a eheaner edition of this In- 
struction Book lias been so greats particnlarly among Tcaeliers, 
h^ads of SeinlDarli*s, &e , the publisher has been Indneed to 
issue an edition containing prsciMly tlie same matter, bat 
bound in a pbiian style. Tliln McthcMl is wore complete and 
S3Bteiiiatic than any other published In this country or Europe, 
and is now the rhsapMt. It is recommended by all tlM first 
Trachers, as being the rery best. 

Price, in plain binding ....f8,00 

In the original style, h\\ gilt 94^ 

Copies sent by mall to any part of tlw United Stales on the 
receipt of (he above prkei. 

rUBLiniKD AT TUB 

MUSICAL EXCHANaE, 

282 Washington Street, Boiton, by 

NATHAN BI0HABD80N. 



OEOBOE J. WEBB ft CO. 



AND MELODEON8. 



wASsaooHS 

No. 8 WINTER STREET, 

BOSTON. 



ALL 1N8TRUMENTS 

WARRANTED 

IN EVEK7 FAKTZOULAK. 

Dec9 ^ to 

D. B. NEWHALL. 

XCANXTFAOTUBEB AND DEAZ^ER IN 
PIANO FORLTE8, 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ^ TO LET. 

Q. ANDB£ U 00. '8 

jStfot of ;fort(jtn anlr i3omtstU ^luU, 
19 t. min STEBsr, aboti enimiiiT, 

(Esstside,) PiilLADELPHIA. 

D7-A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Uusio. and of o«r 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Mnsie 
Books imported to order, as henftolbre, from Germany, Italy, 
Prance and England. 

Mb. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BA880 CANT ANTE,) 
No. 18 TRBMOBIT TBUP!.!:, BOSTON. 

WZLLZAU BERaSB, 
Publisher and Importer of MnslCf 

No. 88 WMt 4tli StTMt, Ciadaiutti, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Seleet Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prieea. New 
Unsie receired by Steamer as somi as published. A llbcial 
discount granted to Tsaeheia. AU orders promptly attended 
to . M nsie arranged to order. 
07* Catalogu e s sent gratis by mail. it«g96 



TEACHER OF MUSIO^ 

May be addrsssed at Mr. 0. DITSON'S, 116 Wathlngton St, 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON'S, 882 WashiagtonSt 



MB. & HABBX80N TffnJiABD, 

Begs to inform the musieal pnblie of Beaton that he b now 
prepared to reoeiTe pupils in 

Id Kmgllafc Voc«llBstU«n. 



daases will be formed on the principle of the Consertatelrt 
& Pails. 

Particular attention paid to English Oratorfo singing. 

Classes for the study of the Italian language will also be 
formed. 

R«ald«nenf 8 Tjrler 8tvn«t« 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

Of the late OERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposss to 
remain In Boeton, and to giTe instruction on the YIOUN, 
the PIANO-FORTS, and in the Tsioftr or Mutio. 

Addrssa No. tf uaiTison ATonoe, or at any of the musle 
■tores. Sept 18 



MAinJFAOniU* BT 

MA80N dL HAMLIN. 

mm attention of the mnskal publte is Inirlted to the newly 
J. fanpiored MODEL MELODEONS made liy ns. We bellsvis 
them to be unsurpassed. In all the essential poinls psfftainlng 
to a good instrument, eiv*«hUly in regard to 

Bquality, Power. Bweetnesa of Tone, Frompi- 
nees of Action and Style of Finish. 



Our prices Tary ttouk. 860 ie 8175, aeeording to the sfa 
style of the instrument Rcoommeudations from Lowsu 
MASoy, Wb. B. DnArauBT, Oboms V. Ko«t, !«. 11. SouiBAmn, 
KuwiR BavcB, Silas A. BARcaorr, and many other distin- 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware>rooms. 

JOMThe opinions of the aliove gentleuen give chem a dselded 
prsferance to all other Melodeons. 

■BmtT MABOB. ) MASON 4t HAMLm, 

BimoBB BAHUB. J OuNtrtirffs tff . {toT. of CkmtU*,) Boaiam, Mu 
OetSS Sm (Difeeayinftontofthe JalL) 

OAKL OAKTNEK, 

TEAOHER OF MUSIC, 

May be amnd at No 80 Dww Street, eteiy fopmeon hetweea 
8andl0. Oel4 

ZiB880N8 ON THE VXOIiONOBXAa 
HENBI JTJNOHIGKEL 

will leceife pupils on the YlolonceUo. Addrem at Us 
I, No. 67 Warren Street. Oe U 



HEWS' PATENT 

AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTC. 

THE MANUFACTURER Is In possession of nnmerona testi- 
monials ftom distlnguislied Musical Prafesnors, who have 
used the greatly improTipd ACTION l*IANO, commending It 
in high terms. Tlie attention of pnrehssen and amateurs of 
Music to an examlnatkm of its superiority, is sotleited. 

GEO. HEWS, 868 Wm$kmgi*n St., Sesfen. 



KANUXOi FEN0ZiZi08A, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIO-BOOM, No. 17 Gbay^b Bums, ooBner of Washtngtsa 

and Summer Streets. 

>. Cinounve, J. p. Jawirr, Oao. Psmohaia, 
i. QsoBaB Pbabodt, B. II. Subbbb, Sal«m. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OP MXTSIC, 

OFFERS his serfioes as an Instmetor In the higher branches 
of Piano phtylng. Mr U. may be addrssssd at the musie 
stOTM of Natbam Ricbabsbob, 282 Washington St. or O. P. 
Rbb» k Oo. 17 Trsmont Row. 



:— MiB. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. T( 
MiM K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 80 feuth St. 
Miss May, 6 franklin Plaea. 



Feb. 18. 



OAEL ZEEEAHN, 
Oemdmetor ef tlhe Hamdnl A. Hajrdm SMtct^t 

Condiiotor of the Oroheetral Vnioa, 8n€ 
TEAOHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at his OFRCE In E. n. Wade's music stoce, 
orathlsresidenee, U. S.HoteL Dee28 6t 

THOMAS B¥AN, 

TEAOHER OF MU8IO, 

RESIDENCE, 18 FRANKUN 8TRBBT. 



PBINCE ft 00;8 KELODEONB, 

OF etwy variety, ft«m 846 to 9180, tnlt^ble Ibr the parlor, 
leetors-room, lodge-room, or aaudl ehureb. Beiievlnff 
them to be better In iene. bmbs dnrOte, and better SnlsheS 
than thoee of any other make, they have accepted the agsn^, 
and keep ftr sale only tboas nuaoAMtand by Prlnee flTOB. 



8ept.8 



a. p. REED A Co. 

18 TremoBt St., oppoBlw the Mnseom, 
Sol$ Agtmis/^ Prine$ f Cb.*« JfUedsens. 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEAOHEE OF THE FZANO-FOET& 

R^Bldeaeey 84 PlmekaeT' Strnnt* 

Sept 16 «f 



ADOLPH BAUMBAGH, 
TfiAOHXB OF THE PIANO-FOBTB. 

AnpUeation can be nude at Beedni Mosfe^tore, or at the 
Norfi^ Hoose, Bozhafy. Sept 8 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO 
Ile8idem«« Ho* 86 Km««lamd 



►glltoatll 31. B«Ut, 3lttt<t-gr<ifif, fikuMit »tt> Jat gtCttt<iH"^flUt» Ho. 21 iSttooI %t* 
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21 Paifttx of 3ltt aviif Cittxatnxt. 
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BOSTON, SATUUUAY, FEBUUARV 10, 1855. 



Kmigllt's ^nttnial nf -fllnmr, 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

ITS CONTBNTa nku milnlj u Chi Art Df U 
(!»»■ u Uh who]* Warla of Art ud dT Pnll 

OrUoHcia, Opina i with tlnxir Au^lM Bttfas 1 
Hrftmwai idedanU of IhiLr UompOHitf fco. 
Htw M Bale publlibwl it bom tiid abr^. 8, . 
thanlcnUcut Uuls*l Ktn tmn ill |iuu: i 
BaftUi.UwBHn.rnDcb.uwilluAMBlrinpi 

■uiul M>kM,HluM>,pn>c<l>,»lhM,soiipai 
MHU, tbfsrlM i an Miutol MmtiMi i on Noi 
- '- HllUUilswbHrtacim Muid In tb 
nm, lE* ThHtn, Uh Chimlwr, uid i 






8. Oil(luluilSiUel«ll-snu,>bortT^,AD«diiu^s. 

BbbKl. Aba buanii spptri sf (Im dm two vuii. 
PsRtsa, ir p*ld m »i<iMiuf , Ibr unj dluusc wlthlD th* 

<nH.' leiJIrluHbaygDdtLaaute.tliisMalhatnua, 

J. S. DWIOHT, EDITOS AND PBOrRIETOR. 

EDWARD L. BALCH, miNTKR. 

t^OWWtCK, Ha. «1 Scilia*! ■tnet, B*«toM. 

BUBBOEIFTZONB RECEIVED 

A> th* ornoi or publication ,ii schaaiai. 

Bj HATUAH HICHARDMN.m ITutiiviM 5ln«i. 
" QUO. F RBKU It CO., IS TltlTMl Kn. 
" A. H. IJCLAND, PnvUnut, H. /. 
■• BCHAHntNHIIRQ It LaiS.tO) BoiifiDiv, W. f. 
" eaORUB DOnOH, Jl, Reduatt, H. r. 
" a. AKDUB, Va CWtlul A., MilarfflpAH- 
« MIUJR ft BBAUUAM, IBl Ailiniiin a., Bak. 
" COLBDRH k VlltlJI, CmanMuii, O. 
■' BOLBKOOK ft LONO, Cbnlaa4, O. 
" JOHN H. KXLLOR, »(•»»«*• A- 

1SB1E8 OF ADVERTIBINa. 

nnt iHntkio, PR ilag 10 eta. 

iHh nbaHiuiit luintioa, pirlliM Beta. 

tm DBt mamn, (IM Uaa) flm li>artt«D (liLW 

Da do •Hfanb*lifa*ti[....*«C>l) 

Bp*dUI aBMsa (liadMI), mcb Inivtlaii, pti Un* SOeU. 
P^HoU nqoiivd Id aa*HK* : for jvarl/ •4T«rUiu>«itat 



KoMurf B " Don Oionniii." 



fe 



lliHOUHQ or ms Tkaoio aud the Conic. 

It ii now time tluit die miuict] trsgedj' should 
rMt, and tlut th« 'buffo open ifaodd havo a 
chtDce to make itielf perceptible. • • • • 

Although th« miitare of two element*, like 
the tngia and tlie comic, excitet an invincible 
repagUDCO, which i* imtinclive io all tpectalors 
not blindly prepoesewed with Uterery doctrines, 
yet in die muiical drama it produce* very differ- 
ent rerolts. Effects purely dramatic have to be 
prepared and carried throngb, like everything 



addressed to the nndenUunling. It requires 
some lime and a great deal of art, bcforu the 
moral dia[>ositioris of the spectator* will take 
the deainid diret^tion. By mingling oppoeitcfi, 
you destroy the impression already producwl, as 
well as the imprcMton yet to bu produced, unless 
you connect them by long aud leiarncd Iraiisitiona, 
wbich almost never comport with ibe rapid move- 
ment of a thuBlrical piui;e. And even in ibis 
case tbe author renounces the mott precioua of 
his advaniagea, tbe pro];r«ss of a homogeneous 
interest. Of quite another Bsluro aro the condi- 
tions in an opera. The muuc appeob directly to 
the soul, and works upon it without any logical 
preparation. With tbe composer a umple chiuigo 
of rhythm, a passage from (he mnjor to the minor 
mode, BufHce to make us intimately conscious of 
new psychological states, however tliuy may differ 
from those we have just left. Kuy more, ihe 
immediate sucveaiion of the most contrasted ef- 
fects is, iuilepcndenily of any application, founded 
in tbe nature of uuiicat Art. Violin quanuu 
and symphonies, or cheeriul and lively pieces, 
can follow piece* of an opposite character with 
the best effect. In the opem tbe mixture of the 
serious and the comic is not only mucb more ad- 
misaible, but in the highest degree advantageous. 
Sines the impressions of music are incomparably 
stronger than all the impressions of the spoken 
drama, they would be much more rapidly ex- 
hausted, if you did not vary them. Tbe finest 
lyric tragedies, " Idomeneo," tbe two "Ipbigcnias," 
the " Vestal," would be somewhat tedioua without 
(he dances, inlenneizos and otber accessories of 
tbe action. The beat buffo operas would cease to 
be enlerlaining alier the Gmt act, unless some 
numbers of a sentimental cbarscler were inter- 
spersed with the drolleries. Therein lies the 
reason, wby '' Don Juan," which contains within 
itself the quintessence of all muNcal effects, Is at 
once the highest tragedy and highest comedy, 
and is tbe opera of all others whteh best pleases 
the connoisseura, and of which nobody grows 

Dor HA Elvira. 
Here now the living and singing transition 
from tbe sublime to the ludicrous is the fair lady, 
who steps upon the stage at the moment of which 
we are speaking, and in whom we beg attention. 
Elvira manifests two very distinct sides, according 
as you view her as object or as subject, as you 
regard her rOle o 
objective point of' 



her musical part. From the 
iew, which is that of her rOle, 



this person appears anyttiing but agreeable, ei 
pecially in the eyes of married men, who undei 
stand such relations from of old. It is the hob 
goblin or nightmare, that pursues one every wher 
ill his younger years in tlie form of a womai 
who has been loved to satiety, and who afterward 
has re.«ppeared to one under tbe far more fright 
ful form of a legilimate and constant wife, an< 
that always at the most inopportune nuimcnt, a 
as to disturb the most innocent recreations am 
the sweetest pastime). But if you regard Elvin 
from (he subjective or musical point of view, yoi 
will behold in her an uncommon and chmce na 
tore, a great and noble woman. Iti her the mu 
sician has represented the unqualified devotion 
the love triumphant over desertion and forget 
fuliiesa, which survives humiliations, insults am 
even despair. 

The ritomtt of the commencing aria give* u 
tbe outline of a highly passionate woman. Ai 
imposing key, E flat; a firm, majestic and deter 
mined rhyLlui ; melodic figures, which know thei: 
conrequence and seem to saj to one : " Look a 
me, my stalely aspect, my noble movements 
with a dash of coquetry to be sure, but all in tbi 
best taste." The orchestra] prelude is so positive 
so shining, so characteristic, it has so much thi 
appearance of being the mun .theme, that yoi 
bardly expect to hear another take precedence o 
it. Scarcely is it at an end, wbeo the compoaei 
takes it up again note for note, to make of it— 
what? (he accompaniment to tbe vcnce port 
And (he song part engraves itself melodiouslj 
upon this melodious and embellished tablature 
with B naturalnea and precision, which stamp t' 
at the same time on the ear. In this one recog 
niii's MozAHT. Ah J chi mi dice mat quel barhon 
iloo'ii Elvira has in mind a horrible exampk 
(orrtaiio tetmpio), she means to revenge herself 
to dig out the heart of the tmplo (imjNOui 
wretch), if she finds him ; for this purpose out} 
bas she hastened here from Burgos. Agoir 
something tragic I not enlirsly. Our miiestn 
did not let himaelf be deceived by tbe ladies, noi 
by the poet who coiinived with them. Heai 
how in (he second air he transla(es tbe words 
gli vo' cacar il cor (I will tear out his heart) 
lie translates it so : " Weeping will I throw my 
self into hb arras, if he wiU only take me." Bui 
what say those imitative stroke*, which an 
exchanged like signs between the first violins, the 
viola and tbe bass, enchanting tbe ear and excit 
ing eager ezpevtaiioD 1 They say, that Doo 
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Joan IS there, in the back of the 8ta<rc, and not 
observed by Elvira. You have diffic;ulty in re* 
cognizing the pernicious man again, who appeared 
Bind vanished in darkness, leaving a corpse be- 
hind him as a proof that he has been here. Don 
Juan has washed his hanch ; he is fresh and trim, 
splendidly attired, full of new arts of seduction 
and in the best humor for his morning hunt ; his 
two-footed terrier follows him, and the chase 
seems to promise a fortunate beginning. A lady, 
all alone, who has the appearance of compre- 
hending that it is not good to be alone, any 
more than for a man ; there is a capital oppor- 
tunity. Poverina^ poverina! sings Don Juan* 
Cerchiam di consolar il svo tormento. And Le- 
porello adds : Cosi ne consolb mille e otto cento. 
Mark the teasing and mocking instrumental 
Bgure, which prolongs its doubled notes over this 
edifying dialogue. After Donna Elvira has fin- 
ished her number with a bravura piece, and the 
classic cadence has added the customary comple- 
tion, Giovanni addresses the lady in the way 
that birds are lured : Signorina I Signorina ! the 
roguish figure appears again, more mockingly 
than before, but with the fiAh bar singers and 
orchestra suddenly hold in, as if they had seen 
the Medusa's head. The piece ends here, that is 
to say, it does not end at all. The gallant and 
the lady have recognized each other. Let us 
admire with all our might, enjoy with our utmost 
appetite, but lose no time in praises. 

The Catalogue Song. 

Don Juan, who is not at all inclined to make a 
second conquest of Elvira, leaves her alone with 
Leporello. Our actress has too much sense to 
resemble, as so many others do, during the read- 
ing of the catalogue, the chief of a department 
listening to the official report of a subordinate. 
Elvira does not listen, but walks up and down 
the stage with long steps, and finally sinks upon 
a bench and buries herself in her thou<rhts. 
Leporello, who takes the silence of his auditor for 
attention, a mistake that happens to many an 
author, begins his reading pian pianissimo, with 
only the quartet accompaniment There is no 
occasion to go through the whole folio volume, 
but only to show the sum total, which embraces 
Giovanni's statistics of Europe. The violins and 
the bass regularly turn over the leaves, indicate 
the kingdoms and the provinces, point with the 
finger to this paragraph or that chapter, and Le- 
porello reads as he finds what he was seeking. 
In Italia set cento e quaranta. Here in great 
letters you see perhaps Madame, And the vio- 
lins start off astonished with the fiutes and cry 
aloud, while the joking group of oboe; and horns 
sneeringly dispute the monstrous greatness of the 
number. When he comes to the chapter Spain, 
our historiographer, who thus far has been reading 
with the monotony of a market clerk with spect- 
acles on nose, lets his voice sink more and more 
and oversteps the measure on the same syllable : 
ma-ma-ma in Ispagna. He is terrified by what 
he has got to say and hesitates. This is a master- 
stroke of style, to interrupt the narrative at the 
very moment when the audience sits with open 
mouth, to swallow the great word that now is 
coming. Having prepared the blow in this way, 
he approaches you and says in grave and myste- 
rious tones : Ma in Ispagna, son gia mille e trh ! 
(But in Spain, already there are one thousand 
and three ! ) Now ! what say you 9 Mille e trh, 



repeat the violins; Mille e tre, repeat after them 
the bassoon and the oboe. 

As soon M the ear is quite sure that it has un- 
derstood the incredible number rightly, the nar- 
rative is quickened again, and goes on in syllabic 
notes: Vhan fra queste contadine, cameriere, 
citadine, v*han contesne, haronesse, marchesine, 
principesse, (among these are country lasses, 
chambermaids, city ladies, are countesses, baron- 
esses, marchionesses, princesses.) Yes, they all 
pass by us, acconling to their date of service, in 
the orchestra. The procession is immensely long 
and consists entirely of ladies. All these talk at 
once, prate and babble, shriek and gesticulate, so 
that one knows not whom one hears. Conclusion. 
The reading is over and Leporello is moved to 
append some proverbs and maxims, taken from 
the moral law book, whose practical application 
he has tauglit in the extracts. We pass from 
allegro to andante, and from declamation to mel- 
ody. There lies so much plausibility and wisdom 
in the aphorisms of Don Juan, that the orchestra 
thinks it cannot make its consent distinctly enough 
understood. The instruments are emulous with 
one another, as to which shall strengthen the voice 
part with the heartiest good will, or repeat it with 
most edification, or give it weight by the most 
convincing commentaries. Especially are we de- 
tained before the images of the grande maestosa 
and the piccina, after whom comes the vecchia. 
We see what it costs, to want to be young at six- 
ty ; her foot slips, and the foolish old belle falls, 
she and her peruke, over an abrupt cadence in 
B flat major. The bassoon, sympathizing with 
her, offers her his arm and leads her, whispering 
in her ear at the same time some very significant 
words about the necessity of making her will. I 
have done. Madam. Since you now know all, 
you must be perfectly consoled. I wish you a 
very pleasant day. The " Catalogue song" is the 
most perfect model of the buffo style, as the Ital- 
ians themselves admit, who are the most natural 
and competent judges in this matter, since the 
buffo style is almost ingrown with their language. 

Zerlina. 

Attention ! here come a brave and merry throng 
of people. In G major, and in six-eight time. 
Hurra for a country wedding ! This is no eclogue 
nor idyll ; it is Masetto accompanied by his friends, 
a troop of peasants, men and women, in their 
Sunday clothes and faces, dancing and singing ; 
a very jovial choir, and yet a kind of joviality 
which you like to witness as a whole and in per- 
spective, like the herds in a landscape. It is al- 
together a people's song, which sounds more plea- 
sant in the distance, than when you are near. 
The little duet of the bridal couple is framed with 
good effect in the noisy unisono of the Tutti : Tra 
la la ! tra la la I 

But in the midst of this quite rustic choir is 
found a person, who will sing other tones ere long. 
This is the bride, Zerlina, with whom Mozart 
seems to have fallen as much in love, as Pygma- 
lion with his statue. Must it not have occurred 
to many of my readers, to have discovered at some 
rural festival, amid a group of peasant girls, one 
form to which all the others only served as foil 
and setting ; one of those forms not easily for- 
gotten, when you have seen it once ? Without 
doubt then every one has said, that here was a 
mistake of fortune, and that this must be a prin- 
cess in disguise. Unquestionably she must have 
soul, mind, character and aspirations. Always to 



have to remain a peasant, must be terrible for 
her. Yet one might offer a high wager, that a 
closer acquaintance with this idol would have 
disturbed these fair presumptions ; and it is just 
here that Zerlina distinguishes herself from the 
generality of peasant girls, who outwardly resem- 
ble her. Zerlina is precisely that which you 
would have her to be. She possesses soul, mind 
and much vanity. With a look Giovanni has 
divined all this. Shall such a beauty be suffered 
to become the wife of such a country lout ? — 
How can he, the noble cavalier, permit that ? Do 
not think long, my fair one, it is only to change 
your suitor. Giovanni for Masetto, the change 
seems worth accepting. 

Still she wavers, and since the situation is ripe 
for music, here begins the precious duetlina. — 
Many lovers of music find the allegro of La ci 
darem somewhat trivial, and far from correspond- 
ing to the andante. We too are of their opinion, 
but before we turn the observation into a fault- 
finding, we will first see whether the composer 
had not some good ground for letting a quite ordi- 
nary melody follow a song of the first rank. In- 
nocence in conflict with seduction, and in this 
growing ever weaker, is, if not precisely a very 
edifying, at least a very musical image. To make 
it true, the seduction had to be felt in the souls of 
the spectators as soon as it penetrated the soul of 
Zerlina ; the moral dignity of the person survived 
as long as the words and music expressed resist- 
ance; but from the moment that Zerlina says 
andiam (let us go,) she is fallen as low as any one 
of the ladies in Leporello's register ; and if her 
name does not swell the list, she may thank cir- 
cumstances which are independent of herself. 
Andiam, andiam, mio bene, a ristorar le pene 
d'un* innocente amor, Innocente is good ; the 
rest too is not bad. To give a seductive melody 
to such words, to clothe a common-place situation 
with flattering and pleasing features, — would not 
this have been as much as to make oneself an ac- 
complice in the licentiousness of the principal 
person, and so to say, embellish vice ? Against 
that Mozart wisely guarded himself. The mel- 
ody of his Allegro expresses nothing but a ple- 
beian intoxication ; be shows us the head of 
a poor peasant girl entirely turned at the sight of 
a handsome cavalier, richly decorated with gold 
and feathers, and at the thought of fine clothes, 
jewels, carriages and horses. She sees herself 
already at the ball. Listen to the unquiet pizn- 
cato, whei'e the modulation inclines to the key of 
the Fourth and then comes back to the Tonic, 
like a skilful dancer, gracefully balancing before 
his lady. Rossini would not have done it better, 
but Mozart did not stop there. In the midst of 
a flowing and most natural melody, which moves 
upon a droning, bag-pipe sort of bass, he has in- 
sinuated a chromatic passage, the effect of which 
is as remarkable as the design seems deeply 
considered. (Seventh and eight measures of the 
Allegro.) Is not this harmonious complication, 
lasting but a moment, a sign by which the musi- 
cian meant to indicate to us all that there is dan- 
gerous and critical in this situation, leading by a 
flowery path directly to the precipice ? The Al- 
legro of La ci darem, then, is unquestionably the 
weakest piece in the opera, and a masterpiece of 
truth, of trivial and very suggestive music, as 
long as the text is only frivolous. 

But the unavoidable Elvira snatches the dove 
from the talons of the hawk, and opens the eyes 
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of the young peasant to the danger that threatens 
her. 

A PiCCB COBIMOMLT OhITTSD. 

Few of my readers probably have heard upon 
the stage the musical scnnon, which !he forsaken 
lady addresses to the inveigled girl ; I mean the 
aria: Fuggi U Traditor\ (Flee the betrayer,) to 
which we cannot deny indeed the merit of a beau- 
tiful work, but which is always omitted in the rep- 
resentation. And it is well that it is so. It might 
be interesting to know why Mozart saw Et to 
insert in a score like " Don Giovanni" an aria in 
imitation of Handel, and so greatly distinguished 
from all the others by the antiquated forms of the 
song and the accompaniment, by the omission of 
wind instruments, and by its dramatic expression ; 
a piece, in which you find properly nothing but 
an admirably wrought study of counterpoint upon 
words taken at random. Was it fancy, whim, or 
ill-timed reverence for Handbl, that induced 
Mozart to imitate the church choruses, nowhere 
else his models for theatrical arias ? Perhaps we 
might answer this question by another and ask, 
why after the scene of the apparition in the last 
finale, — ^a scene, for which the word sublime 
seems much too weak, — we find a duet of the gen- 
uine old-Italian cut, in which Ottavio and Donna 
Anna coo in Thirds and Fifths : Or che tuUi, O 
mio tesoro f Might we not take this for a favorite 
composition (of fifty years ago) by Guglielmi, 
PicciNi, Sacchini, or Paisiello ? In fact, no- 
thing could be more like a joke, a mystification. 
But if pen'hance our hero had conceived the pur- 
pose, in case the piece should be produced in 
other places besides Prague, of mystifying his 
bearers ; if Mozart, wounded through the igno- 
rance of his contemporaries, in his self-love, in 
his convictions and in his pecuniary interests, had 
called out to posterity : •• Ye judges, whom I shall 
not see, here on the one side is the great Handel, 
my master in the church style, but who undoubt- 
edly would have done better to have modelled 
his dramatic style after Gluck, instead of com- 
paring Gluck to his cook ; on the other side, ye 
see my rivals, all of whom are far preferred 
to me at present. Hear the English-German aria 
and the Italian duet ; so wrought the most skilful 
and most famous ones before me. Then hear the 
remainder of the opera, which is by your obedient 
servant. Judge and then declare yourselves. 
After the judgment has been passed and the com- 
parison has become unnecessary, you may leave 
out the aria and duet, which have served you for 
the comparison." 

The Quartet. 

The day has begun badly for Don Juan, and it 
goes on in the same fashion. Anna and Ottavio 
appear, and beg him to assist them in discovering 
the murderer of the Commendatore ; Elvira too 
comes back and accuses him, not indeed of mur- 
der, for of that she knows nothing, but of being 
the faithless betrayer of the whole fair sex, which 
is a much severer char;;e. Giovanni, at a loss 
how he shall get rid of this Nemesis in hat and 
feathers, who cleaves to his heels like his incar- 
nate evil star, and holds up his crime before him, 
as if she were his surviving conscience, has the 
audacity to declare that she is deranged. He gets 
provoked, and yet he is obliged to feign pity. 
Anna and Ottavio are divided between doubt 
and the lively interest inspired by this unknown 
lady. This furnishes the material for a Quartet, 



the like of which, whether in the working up or 
the expression, we should seek in vain ; one of 
those scenes which every one of us may have 
witnessed in the actual world, where one of the 
parties, carried away by passion, has thrown off 
the mask of conventionality, while the others, 

embarrassed or excited, strive to keep it on. 

Elvira plays in this the first part, because she 
alone shows herself just what she is. The melo- 
dies of Elvira are always softer than her words: 
Non ti Jidar, muteray di quel ribaldo cor. Mi 
gih tradi quel barbaro, te vuol tradir ancor. — 
(Trust not, O happy lady, this ribald heart. Me 
has the barbarian already betrayed, he wants to 
betray thee also.) The clause contained in the 
two last measures of this solo, te vuol tradir ancor, 
is the principal motiv, which must chiefly engage 
the imagination and the ear. It becomes the 
obligato termination of other and very different 
verbal clauses ; and since the orchestra repeats it 
every time, new songs begin at this repetition, 
which thus serves for melody and accompaniment, 
for the end and the connexion of the different 
voices of the Quartet 

The musical resources which the composer has 
employed and combined here, are as many and as 
various as the delicate shades of feeling implied 
in the mutual position of the persons. Swift; 
stirrings of passion in Elvira; fond interest, mingled 
with reserve, in Ottavio and Anna ; roguish and 
half comic audacity in Don Juan's appeals to 
them both, and poorly suppressed rage in bis whis- 
perings to Elvira ; all these special relations Mo- 
zart understood how to express most clearly ; 
all these contrasts he has wonderfully united in 
this concerted piece. Here reign at once the 
most expressive melody and the most speaking 
declamation ; a modulation, stamping upon every 
clause the seal of the person who utters it; an 
ever alternating and ever descriptive and direct 
cooperation of the instruments. Here you find 
scarcely one of those parallel sequences, which bo 
delight the ordinary amateurs, but on the contrary 
a counterpoint full of energy and grace, sentences 
of different length, different design, different 
rhythm, all so interwoven, that they are a wonder 
both to eye and ear ; four voices, which move 
with perfect freedom and perfect equality and yet 
preserve the most harmonious consistency that 
ever was. What a pity that such a problem 
can only be solved in Music ! Mozart meant, 
that in the opera of operas all should be in the 
highest degree original and full of alternation. 
All, even to the form of the cadences and termin- 
ations of the pieces. So ends the Quartet with 
the motive clause of the beginning. The flute 
and clarinet impress it once more pianissimo upon 
the ear, by two chords played pizzicato. Te vuol 
tradir ancor. Heed well Elvira's counsel ; she 
gives it to you at her bitter cost. 

[To be eontlDued.] 



for Dwlghi^i Joumsl of Music. 

American Opera. 

[CoDcluded from Ust w««k.] 

We have already inquired where the incep- 
tion should be sought for, in the creation of Amer- 
ican Opera. To lay the groundwork of a popu- 
lar and comprehensible operatic composition, the 
unrefined amateur might be allured by national 
tradition, told in heroic verse, and in the simplest 
musical style. We think this should be the intro- 
duction to the institution of Opera among us, and 



that the lower grade of musical representatio 
would be the most effective mode of creating ne^ 
wants, and, finally lead to higher refinements. 
It is rather anomalous that the most polishes 
works, or compositions growing out of the intcl 
Icctual wants of old musical nations, to whom th 
art is a needful sustenance of life, should be in 
troduced among us with a view of being undei 
stood and appreoiate<l, as they are in the countrie 
that gave them birth. 

To the inadequacy of composition to the rea 
wants of the people, therefore, much of the il 
success of Opera must be attributed, and the onl; 
remedy would be an inception of an humbl 
grade, whence we might expect to rise up to th* 
highest scale of musical thought, by that devious 
but invariably progressive, path, along whicl 
Wisdom and Art delight to lead their followen 
Another great impediment to the promotion c 
the cause in question has hitherto been the inac 
cessibility of the Opera to that portion of society 
among whom the seeds of an early culture shouh 
be sown in our nation's history, and from whon 
we shall probably have the most to expect in future 
as regards a general literary and artistic refine 
ment. In other words, the Opera has been to( 
expensive an amusement to become generally 
popular. Within late years it has been sustainec 
by the great American predilection for sight 
seeing, more than by any other means. 

It would seem as if our funds, instead of beinj 
devoted to the cause of Art, were lavished upoi 
the individuals who constitute its glory and thu 
become ohjects of wonder. We have no doubt 
as to the justice of showering honors on the head 
of artists of foreign birth, who have kindly visite( 
us and shown us the perfection of musical skil 
and all the wonders of the divine Art, yet, in ai 
far as it cripples the means of a musical patron 
age, the expensive system of importation shoulc 
receive a check. 

Fortunately, a large portion of this patronagi 
is not received at the hands of true dilettanteeism 
but is that common American tribute, paid to th< 
miraculous and far-famed. 

As a point of nationality, our whole people an 
imbued with musical instincts, and we think i 
musical elementary education is also wanting t( 
produce manifestations, such as we see among th( 
great trio of musical Europe, Italy, France anc 
Germany. The very circumstance of its bein^ 
regarded as an indispensable companion to ar 
tificial accomplishments, and the large scale upoE 
which it is cultivated, would seem to convince ui 
that, if given a different direction, and regardec 
not as a mere accomplishment, but made a portior 
of mental exercise and incorporated in a classica 
educational 8ystem,result8 would flow from it quit< 
different from those we see. To such as waste 
their whole existence amid the cold realities of t 
material life, it seems altogether inexplicable thai 
the outward structure of music should have an in 
terior. 

It would ''seem problematical whether mer 
could invest their whole mental action and Intel 
lectual capacity in the study and delineation o 
tone-thoughts, write and discourse on these sub 
jects through a whole life, which, to their compre- 
hension, are but the product of fancy and idle 
gaiety. 

Proceeding from the songs of the people to 
operatic melody, and from that to chamber music 



* We have our doubts about it. — £o. 
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ire tee exhibited, in its different grades, the pro- 
p'esis of a musical calture, from the lowest to the 
ii»hest form. In the firat sta(;;e we find the ele- 
nentary, or tact-masic, constituting, in common 
irith the iKillet, the externality of song; — in the 
lecond the spirituality of tone, clothed in sensual 
brms ; — and in the last, we are led into the ab- 
itraet, or interior of the Art, where the highest 
md purest spiritual enjoyment lies concentrate<], 
tnd where, to use the language of Schilling on 
Beethoven, ^ the sphere is so great and so endless, 
hat we shall only be able to comprehend it, when, 
n some blissful moment^ we shall awaken to the 
fixation of long cherished hopes and behold the 
inseen fiden." 

This high perfection which the pursuits of Art 
mpart to education in Europe presents a striking 
x>ntrast to American culture, viewed in its na- 
ional features. The study of Art is there found 
D lay open to the mind a world of abstraction 
md of hidden beauty, such as the materialism 
vhich here surrounds os shuts out from view. 
To enter this world of tone, color and ideal form, 
s the work of a progressive education, and no 
nore valuable service could be done to American 
routh than that of imbuing them, in the spring- 
ime of life, with the first principles of these 
irts. 

Our actual musical history has a retrospect of a 
ittle more than a quarter of a century, too short 
i space of time to become prolific of any noted 
achievement in the domain of a speciea of poesy, 
which looks for its sustenance to all the most deli- 
rate and :ius4cptible elemttnts of a cul|ivated im- 
igiiiatiori. 

The large foreign accession to our population 
vill, undoubtedly, do much to characterise and 
lirect the tante of this country, and will show that 
ve are not a pure Anglo-Saxon race, in regard 
o i>ur niiir>i. al instincts, but partake of the depth, 
he passion and fervor of Gfermany, France and 
taly. J. H. 



JTrom BBBIiIN. 

Jan. 9.-*The other evening quite a number of 
IS went to the Sing-Akademie to hear '* Samson." 
I good old x«ntleman, who has bad a xreat deal 
o do with music in his day, has edited a musical 
periodical and made a really fine <follection of old 
vorkt— one we ought to get hold of in America — 
ould hardly believe the history of that oratorio 
n Boston. 

The eailiest performance of it in this city that 

find was on the 13(ji Nov., 182S, by the Sing- 
Uademie. Between that date and the eod of 
S42. that 80ci«*ty gave it three times. Whether 
t was given during the next six years 1 do not 
nnw. but I heard it here in the winter of 1849-90, 
nd it has not been given since until now. The 
lociety givi»8 but four regular concerts annually 
n its ball, and perhaps as many for charitable 
•urpoies during the year in the Garrison church 
nd even these seem to have ndt much attraction 
>r the public generally. Those at the church, 
eing at the price of ^ cents of our money, do 
etter than the others, at which as I have before 
written, a halt with but some 6(J0 seats is always 
ir from bring full. One would think that as 

Sum-ioirs" powers are so seldom put to test, he 
li^hi lira w— bur ihree hundred was a hi|$li esti- 
laie for the audii»nre, all told 

How the Akademie singit [ need not say. As 
t ihu (iKrifirrnance of Cberubinrs Requiem, I | 



found the soprano and tenor much better than 
ours at the Handel and Haydn Society (last 
winter), the bass snd alto feebler. But such glo- 
rious precision, such unequalled light and shade, 
crescendos and diminuendos, fortes and pianos— it 
does one*s hesrt good ! 

Everybody, I suppose, knows that, owing to the 
great length of the oratorio in question, more or 
less is always omitted at its performance, and it is 
a matter of some delicacy to make the "cutting 
out*' so as not to injure the general effect too 
much. In the work as given in Boston there are 
some barbarisms of this sort— giving half of an 
air, for instance, and cutting out parts of passages, 
which can only have the efl^ect intended by Han- 
del in their integrity— bat the " Samson ** of the 
Berlin Sing-Akademie is wor^e in this respect 
than I ever dreamed possible among people who 
make any pretention to musical taste. Upon 
hearing it, its want of attraction to the public re- 
quired no farther explanation, for a more melan- 
choly, lugubrious succession of compositions can 
hardly be conceived. Handera instinct of the 
true method of «prodncing the effects he wished, 
led him in all cases to exhibit the proper contrasts 
in the character of the successive numbers. This 
of course should be most carefully kept in mind 
in the process of abridgement, and with us it has 
been so to a very good degree ; but here — I will 
now merely mention that the entire part of Hara- 
pha with all that belonged to it was omitted ! 

It is a very common remark in German writings 
upon musical history that the English are indebted 
to Handel for their music ; but every one who 
makes the remark, at the same time makes him- 
self out an ass. I have studied English musical 
history to very little advantage, if Handel did not 
owe as much — that is as a composer of English 
oratorios— to our English ancesters, as the English 
since his day have owed to him. As we had a 
Sbakspeare, Spenser, Bacon and Milton, before 
our flriends here had a Lessing, Wieland, Goethe 
and Schiller, so we had Purcell, and a long list of 
noble national musicians before Handel ever vis- 
ited London. Alter his style of opera became an- 
tiquated, he struck into a truly English national 
vein as a composer of oratorios. This is the 
reason, I take it, why in the few performances of 
HandeVs music, which I have heard in Germany 
I have been sadly disappointed. Here they have 
not the traditions, nor cao they (or will they notf ) 
sieze upon the peculiar EnglUh'tuti of those 
works. I believe that English critics generally 
find fault with the performances of Handel upon 
the continent ; doubtless with reason. Dependent 
as we formerly were upon England for our eon- 
doctors and leading men in musical matters, we 
have had the good fortune to learn to know Han- 
del as he should be known. We feel and under- 
stand the spirit of his music, and one of the facts 
for which Boston may be proudest is, that next to 
BsBTHOviN, she admires and loves noble old Haw- 
DBL Poor Gbkll, the conductor at the Sing- 
Akademie, and LisBio, whose orchestra furnished 
the accompaniments, were both in a distressing 
situation when they came to the final rehearsal, 
for there is no organ in the hall, and the additional 
parts, by whomsoever manufactured, are about as 
efiective as some of the arrangements from operas 
which I have heard played (?) by our Yankee 
country bands. I should not like to be near 
Westminster Abbey at a performance of this 
'* Samson.** That statue of the composer might 
come in with as fright fVil a tramp as the stone 
guest in ** Don Juan.** Well, I must hasten on. 
So imagine some three hundred persons assembled 
to hear two hundred and filly others, and that Mr. 
Director Grell rises and gives the time for the 
overture. Pompoto, Handel has written over the 



first movement. Why, Mr. Grell, yon have taken 
up that at least a quarter too fast, and the pom- 
pous grandeur of the music is entirely lost. More- 
over I do not understand how yon have made it so 
short. Have you not omitted a repeat or two ? 
As for the fugue you have taken that as much too 
slow as the other was too fast, and the grand con- 
trast intended by the composer is quite lost. Now 
for that delicious Minuetto, which ranks among 
my favorite pieces of instrumental music. Indeed 
it is a wonder to me that this overture is never 
played at concerts. I think it, though old in form, 
a most splendid work. 
But the Minuetto f That is omitUd f 
The performance was divided into three parta. 
Not to particularize the various omissions, 
we come to that most pathetic of all music, 
the air " Te sons of Israel now lament,** and the 
chorus " Weep, Israel, weep,** followed by the 
dead march from Saul. I hope I shall never again 
have occasion to feel as I felt at this moment ; the 
chorus had gone exquisitely and every nerve was 
quivering with excitement. Tou remember the 
magnificent, soul thrilling crescendo, **Weep a 
louder strain— Samson your strength.** This was 
given with a perfection that nothing but the prac- 
tice of years can compass, and how to let the au- 
dience down from the pitch to which their feelings 
were raised was a question for Handel to solve. 
He had solved it, had the director known how his 
music should be performed. Imagine your poor 
correspondent, whom the gods have not made over 
and above patient under affliction, to whom the 
Dead March in Saul has been familiar from his 
earliest childhood, as one of the most majestically 
dignified compositions ever inspired, and who was 
too excited to sit still by the grandeur of the cli- 
max which had been scaled — imagine hinft at the 
moment when Mr. Director Grell gave the time, 
and the orchestra *' struck up **— not quite a quick 
step, but so nesr it that the sublime ** Unveil thy 
bosom, faithful tomb,** was instantly changed into 




Tnaa, torn, torn, turn tweadia dwdlt dmn 

That was casting the wettest of blankets on the 
rest of the performance, for me. Still I had musi- 
cal senw enough to feel the exquisite beauty of a 
scene that in Boston has always been omitted, 
consisting of the recitative, Mieah, "The body 
comes,** and including choruses of youths and 
virgins, "Bring laurels,** he. The performance 
closed with Manoah*s recitative, " Come, come no 
time,'* and (omitting " Let the bright Seraphim •**) 
the chorus *' Let their celestial concerts.** 

Though the oratorio was cut down into such small 
proportions, the audience was evidently weary 
before it closed, at which no one familiar with this 
music will wonder when he notices how very little 
was retained of the music in the major mode. I 
felt the continuous succession of minors growing 
almost tedious to myself, who had the advantsge 
of knowing the music familiarly— 4t could not be 
otherwise to those to whom it was strange. 

A. w. T. 



^Dffiigljf ^nunial nf Mmu 

BOSTON, FEB. 10. 1866. 
Gonoerti. 

Now that the Opera, whose syren strains have, 
as it were, held our musical world breathless for 
a month, is leaving us, we may congratulate the 
real lovers of music for mssic's sake, upon the 
comfort of returning once more to the plain, sob- 
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stftntial fare which is ** sweet to the moath and 
twt bitter in the Ktonuu'h." Oi>era, with all its in- 
toxi«*atin<; charms, ami all its hijvher inj<pi rations, 
eniiecially when it haji jri'eat arti:its like Gitisi for 
Its ininiMtera and mouth pieei% yet work^s it must 
bo confesMMl, some iniri<Iental evil to the cause of 
diH^p, true and abidin;; niUMcal culture. Its ex- 
citements for the time bcJiig paralyse ohojipcr 
and wholesomer attractions. Nobo<1y dares to 
give a concert, relying on the intrinsic cliarm of 
the finest master works of niumc ; and only the 
few care to go to one while this fever lasts. But 
this we trust is only a momentary effect of the 
opera ; it will promote the love of music in the 
end, while what of it is mere fashion and mere 
fever must have its run and pass away. Next 
week we breathe again, and now we trust the 
musical pulse will so far resume its regular and 
quiet beat tliat peofile will enjoy concerts of good 
music, that symphonrcji and overtures and orato- 
rios and chamber music will have a chance ; and 
that those socictieji anti chilis of artists who have 
put their encr^fics and chancer of livelihood into 
well orgnnixiMl plans for affbnling us permanent 
supplicsof fuch, will agnin meet that public atten- 
tion and encouragt^nHMit u[K>n which the concert 
history of Boston for some years past has taught 
tli4>m to rely. 

We beg to remind our music-lovers therefore 
of the exiitttuicc. of these exmfllent societies and of 
their rvadinc:!S to serve. If th«'y can pay two 
dollars three or four times a week for 0|>era, they 
certainly will have forfeited all claim to the name 
of musical t/iste if they cannot afTuitl the quarter 
or the eighth part of that fum once or twice a 
we.ek for symphonies of Beethoven, oratorios of 
Mendelssohn and Handel, &e., &c. 

I. First of all, we are hafipy to announ<*6 that 
the long deferred Mu9iCAL Fund (*oncert will 
take place next Satunlay evening, when the new 
catitata of our townsman, Mr. Prrkixs, will be 
|M*rformed, with on'he.«(trH, and voices by the 
Handkl and Haydn Socikty ; as also a sym- 
phony of Ilaytin, anil one of the liest overtures. 
Let this Music Hall be fiUed this time 1 

II. Tlie OiicnKHTRAL Unioic, under Carl 
Zkkkaiin, continue their concerts every Wed- 
n(*Hi|ay afterno^in in the Mu^ic Hall, with audi- 
eiu-eis we are happy to Siiy, nnproving, but by no 
menns equal to the deserts of the orchestra, 
whicii is as gooil and as large as the old (}rrma- 
NiA. The symphony for the two last times has 
been the Na 8 of Beethoven, in F; one of his 
Icit!* exciting, but mo:it exi^nisitely delicate and 
ihiagi native creations, more in analogy with the 
Pusionde and the No. 4, than with the others, 
and full of the finest and most masterly touches 
of his art. It was atlmirably played ; the alle* 
givtto, often as we had heanl it from JcLLi&N 
and others, seemed > to <'onie out more pure and 
|M*rfect than ever. The third of the three intro- 
ductory MyuiphoiiicM to the three parts of Mendels- 
Milni's Cantata " Hymn of PraiHe,** was the next 
U'dt feature, and the holy, quiet element it 
breathed was truly weleome after the nois^y, revo- 
liilionury, t'fftct overture to Riitiespierre by Li- 
TflH.KF, whirh however is worked up with great 
|Km-i«r and has a leading allegro theme that re- 
u>ui<N one ftniiigly of the theme in Beetho- 
\vu\ Coriulanu* overture. The lighter pieces, 
waltzes, solus, &c., are alwayii ;iuud of their kind. 



III. The Mrndrlssoiin Quintrttb Club 
announce for Tuesday evening, among well- 
known classical good things, two works of rare 
renown, but novelties to Boston; viz. a string 
Quartet by that great master CiiKRUDiNr, and 
one of the divine songs of Marckllo, to be sung 
by Mr. Arthursok. 

The sixth concert (last week) was particularly 
good. Four well contrasted pie<H*s made the pro- 
gramme. Beethoven's Quartet No. 7, in F, (op. 
69, and first of the remarkable ^ Rasoumowsky" 
set of three,) one of the most dtdicult and ori- 
ginal quartets in existence, and in the multitude 
and boldness of its ideas, as well as by the subtle 
refinement of its rhythmical divisions, anticipating 
the characteristies of his latest compositions, was 
interpreted with wonderful success, — far more so 
than last year, — and seemed to rivet the attention 
of the audience. An Introduction and Polacca 
by Cropix, one of his very earliest works, bril- 
liant and effective, but not much steeped in the 
essence of Chopinism, as afterwards developed, 
was finely played by Messrs. Parker, piano, 
and WuLr Friks, violoncella We have never 
enjoyed Mr. Ryan's clarinet so much, nor the 
introduction of a wind instrument in stringed 
quartets so much, as this time in the Quintet in A, 
by Mozart. It is an exquisite composition, full 
of the purest melody and feeling, as well as con- 
trapuntal learning, of that inspired musician. 
The great piano Quintet of ScnuMAirif was 
played by Mr. Parkrr with the string quartet, 
and renewed the deep and. strong impression 
which it made here in the two past winters. 
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Italian Opera. 

The season, which has been one of unprece- 
dented brilliancy, and which has extended to six- 
teen instead of the six representations originally 
promised, closes with the repetition of Semir 
ramide this afternoon. The audiences have still 
continued very large, although the highest tide- 
mark of enthusiasm as seen in crowded houses, 
was reached some time since, not to be reached 
again. 

Our last week's summary lef^ off with the 
opera (Don Oiovanni) of the Monday previous. 
Since then we have had one repetition each of Lu- 
crtna Borgia^ Don Giovanni and / Puritanic and 
first representations of Sendramide and La Son^ 
namhula. Norma again last night, with one act 
of Lueia^ and Semiramide to-day, complete the 
sum of Boston opera-goers' earthly happiness for 
one while. We did not hear Lucrezia^ but learn 
that it far exceeded the first performance, al- 
though that to us seemed very great 

Dox OiOYAXXi, (ttcfmdtnu.) 

MosartTs opera, with plenty of defects, of course, 
went considerably better on Friday night The 
Donna Elvira had at all events learned her music, 
and did not embarrass the concerted pieces as be- 
fore, although she was far from realising Moxart's 
Elvira. The Trio : Protegga^ &c., was more suc- 
cessful for this reason. Yet it was much better 
upon repetition ; this Trio is one of those pieces 
which it is scarcely possible to sing properly upon 
first trial, however well it may have been re- 
hearsed; justice to the miisic and performers 
seems to demand that it should be en(«red sys- 
tematically, so that its beauties may have a chance 
to come out fair and whole afUr the singers have 



got their voices well attempered thereto by one 
effort. The Quartet too and Sextet were made 
more appreciable ; but how many beauties, how 
many perfect musical ideas rise to the surface, as 
it wore incidently, in such a river of inexhaustible 
harmonies, and pass you in an instant, giving 
place to new ideas, new beauties, so that to most 
listeners its very richness makes it to seem dull 
and empty. Here is the difference between a 
great work of genius, a tone-poem like the Don 
Giovannij and the popular operas of the day (and 
let us be careful to say German, French, English, 
as well as Italian operas,) in which everything 
is calculated for effect^ however momentary. Let 
a Verdi, or a-Donieetti, or an Auber, or a Flo- 
tow, be blessed with one of these fine ideas, and 
he will repeat and work upon it for a half-hour, 
until it is fairly drummed into the heads of his 
audience and leaves tho habit of its own vibration 
in the idle nerves. The art of making a little go 
a great way : that is what talent cultivates, and 
that serves it better than genius would in earn- 
ing present popularity. Still both audiences for 
Don Giovanni were very large, and many hun- 
dreds were delighted by the wondrous music. 

Much of the vocal music sounded to us more 
distinct than before, perhaps because our seat was 
very near. Still the trio of basses in the first 
scene failed of its impression, because SusiNi's 
lowest tones lack power, and because the Com- 
mendatore was incompetent Susini's Leporello 
had many good points, but lacked the unction of 
the part, which Sanquirico possessed somewhat in 
spite of a poor voice and much overdoing. 

A nearer exposure of the stage made one more 
painfully conscious to the defects of Badiali's 
impersonation of Don Juan; the expression of 
his face was certainly unfortunate and such as to 
suggest or justify the false conception entertained 
by many of the part Yet to deny that he sang 
the music finely, conscientiously, would be to de- 
ny his identity. Grisi's great scenes made a 
deeper impression than befbre, and they were 
truly great ; and Mario's singing of // mio te- 
toro was what the Germans would call wunder- 
gchdn. The bait scene was as before. We only 
mention it to say that it was pore momentary 
fbrgetfulness that in our hist summary cheated us 
out of our intention of paying a tribute to the 
truly artistic, intellectual charm of Soto's dancing 
in tike stately old court minuet there introduced, 
although we liked not the substitution of other 
music for Mozarf a But a correspondent below 
has kindly and ably done that duty for us. 

I PuatTAn. 

This charming opera of Bellini made on Satur- 
day afternoon a much deeper impression than on 
the opening night Mario seemed in his most 
perfect voice, and the manner in which he led off 
the fine quartet : Ate^ o carat both by the rich 
golden quality of his full chest voice and the ex- 
quisite sweetness of those 9oft Jioriturer was some- 
thing to remember. The tender scenes between 
him and Elvira were the most beautiful of the 
kind we ever witnessed. Grisi's impersonation 
was perfect at every point and every moment, a 
sincere, entire abandonment of herself to the 
music and the spirit of her part. Few of the 
operas have been more thoroughly enjoyed and 
felt than tins. 
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Semibamidr. 

In the composition of this gorgeous opera Ros- 
sini seems to have revelled in the unrestrained 
sensuous imagination of the splendors of an orien- 
tal subject. Inspired by that, and by the glowing 
atmosphere of Venice, where he wrote it, with 
great rapidity and at a beat, in 1823 ; at the time 
too when the public humor turned against ];im and 
his wife was being hissed upon the stage in one of 
his other operas, so that he felt provoked to over- 
flow his banks and show them how he could deluge 
them with music if they wanted it, he produced 
a work which perhaps contains more good music, 
more idev, than any of his forty or Hdy operas, 
except " William Tell," // Barhiere^ and perhaps 
Moscin EgUtOf which last it musically much re- 
sembles. It is the most ornate, florid, ai\d luxu- 
rious of all operas ; all purple and gold, barbaric 
pomp, fit for Semtramis. In the orchestra long 
passages occur where every note (moving in qua- 
vers) is twisted by a c^. The voice parts are all 
alike florid, running in scnii and demi-semi-qua- 
vers. In concerted pieces what the soprano be- 
gins, the bass, two basses, must imitate to the letter ; 
so that it requires the most flexible of voices. 
Some of the quartets, &c., such as Di tanti regi, 
and Giuro a numi (absurdly said to have been 
borrowed from **Life let us cherish,") have a 
stately beauty one cannot soon weary of. The 
choruses too are of the most brilliant and festive 
character, entirely unique ; and the sudden super- 
natural shadows that come over the musical en- 
tenible in the scenes of the sacrifice and of the 
apparition are exceedingly impressive. 

The piece had never been given in Boston but 
once, and then most inadequately with Fabodi 
for the queen. This time it was put upon the 
stage with some 150 auxiliaries and more pomp 
of scenery and costume than our theatres had 
ever offered. The full military band upon the 
stage, with a large proportion of clarinets, added 
largely to the splendor of the festive music. As 
for Gmsi, Semiramis proved to be her grandest 
character. She never looked so finely, and the 
scene of mutual recrimination between her and 
Assur was to our mind the greatest exhibition 
she has yet given us of her high tragic powers; 
even beyond the Ah I non tremare of Norma, 
which in the music it somewhat resembles, only it 
has far more meat in it All the intense emotions, 
love, joy, triumph, anger, pride, shame, remorse, 
were wonderfully portrayed. — It has sometimes 
occurred to us in witnessing Grisi's characters, 
and still more vividly in Semiramide, how glori- 
ously she might fill the part of the Egyptian 
queen, and how strange that some Rossini never 
felt impelled to write for her the opera of Antony 
and Cleopatra. 

The next most important part is that of Ar- 
lace, contralto, in which the Donnovani sur- 
prised us by her very faithful and sometimes ef- 
fective rendering of so much elaborate and trying 
QQUsic. Yet her first duet with Semiramis : Gior- 
w <f orrore^ as well as other parts, was left out. 
KIario, as Idreno, the Indian prince, gorgeously 
ipparelled, had but little to do, and did that 
ittle less. His few important arias were omitted, 
ind in what he did sing the luxury of ornament 
ras much pruned away. Yet a little chance 
Irop or two of melody now and then reveal the 

arest art and voice of Mario ; it was worth an 
ventng almost to hear him in one line of recita- 
ive remind the queen of i dolci affetti miei. 



Badialt. as Assur, looked like an ancient fig- 
ure from a Nineveh monument, and all the music 
of his part, so vory difficult, very florid, very 
lone, was rendered with the closest fidelity and 
with tolling power. This is the more praise, since 
the part was an exceptional one for him, an<l de- 
mands the most flexible kind of voice. Subini 
made a most stately and imposing archi-masus 
Oriie, and delivered all his music grandly. The 
apparition of Ninus was admirably managed. The 
whole was indeed a triumph, at which all will be 
eager to asshit again this afternoon. 



A Word for Sota 

To the Editor of DwifbtHi Joaraal of Miuie. 

Drar Sir :^Now that the glory and the grace which 
for a brief aeaton have been with aa, are abont to paaa 
away, the viaion of the Gkisi no more to be aeen, the 
▼nice of the Mario no more to be heard, it aeeroa only 
fit and proper to aum ap the measure of our debt to the 
fine artiata who have been with aa. To the dngerMf 
youraelf and othera will doubtleaa do amplejuatice. But 
I have looked in vain for aome public acknowledgment 
of the admirable giila of that charming dancer, Senorita 
DR Soto, whoae merita have been recognized by all 
accompliahed peraona in private. Will you allow me to 
do my part towarda repairing thia undeserved neglect f 

There can be no queation that the Ballet ia aa legiti- 
mately a branch of dramatic art aa the Opera. Both 
appeal to the mind through ita aubtle relationa with the 
senses. Nature 'a eternal miracle of beauty, which the 
art of the singer reproduces for ua within the lawa of 
aonnd, ia wrought by the art uf the dancer within the 
lawa of motion. And whoaoever ia not touched ** by 
concord of sweet tnatiom** may, rest aaanred, that to 
him the perfection of the " concord of aweet sounda" 
ia not yet revealed. The Muaea are generona in their 
jealousy, and upon thoae who alight Terpaichore her 
aiatera will hardly smile. They remember that Socratea 
once knelt at her feet, and that Pindar waa her lau- 
reate. 

I know that a atrong prejudice eziata in thia commu- 
nity against the Ballet ; which aeema to have l>een aae- 
rificed in the compromiae between our ancient Puritan- 
ism and our modern culture. ** The Theatre and all ita 
walla," criea the grim ghoat of Cotton Mather, " are ut- 
terly deviliah ! " *' Not aUf** pleada the modern Boato- 
nian, *' not edt; the legitimate Drama and the Opera are 
really not devilish, but the Ballet, that we grant you ia 
utterly deviliah, — a thing quite unnaroeable.'' Curt in- 
deed are the coatnmea which freedom of motion ofWn 
demands of the dancer to wear! But how melancholy- 
merry muat it make aome observing Jacquea to hear 
auch aolcmn anathema pronounced upon the indelicate 
beauty of the ballet, in the panting conversation between 
the compromising modern Boatonian and ddieaU beauty 
elaborately undreaaed for the promiacaoua polka of the 

unimpeachable ball room ! 

Upon thia aubject, aa upon ao many othera, it ia deaira- 
ble that our minda ahoold be "cleared of cant." A 
beautiful dancer ia in her own way an artlat; whoae art, 
like all arta, in the pure and to the pure will be pure. 
Thoae unhappy beinga who have heretofore viaited ua in 
the capacity of dancers have been chiefly atrange and 
oueationable peraona, executing entrechats and toure de 
force of auch more than queationable character aa could 
be profitable or pleaaant to no decent mortal. But how 
groaa muat be hia perceptiona who with the unmentiona- 
ble contortions of wretched femalea.poiaed now upon one 
toe, now upon another, aimlcaaly " making cheeses" in 
the air, confounds the rhythmical swift grace of an ELa- 
8LF.R, or the dainty harmonica of movement wherewith 
thoae pretty little " Viennese children*' so long delighted 
us ! The aon;( and the dance xoUl come with advancing 
civilization. It ia in vain for Mr. Botlierby to declaim 
against the '* nonaenae" of the Opera, forgetting how, 
long years ago, he, Hotherby himself walking home on 
one evpntful night, the accepted of her who la now the 
ao prosaic Mrs. Boiherby, called the atara to ahare hia 
awellingjoy with anatchea of exultant, though doubtfully 
melodious song ! A new generation wiil find a meaning 
in the paasionate rhythm of aounU that utter what no 
apeech' can aay. And those who once have felt what 
grace in meaaured motion liea, vriU atill rejoice to hail 
every new vision of that grace. And surely, since the 
Elaaler, I have here aeen no dnncer ao accompliahed na the 
S(>norita de Soto. Mllea. Zoe and Mathiaa, who I am 
told, were artists, it was not my fortune to see. But the 
taiite with which the Soto haa conceived the true apirit 
of every dance which ahe haa executed here, and the 
fidelity with which, under very discouraging circum- 
atancps, she haa rendered her conceptiona, ahow her to 
posaess the spirit of an artiat, while her power ia of no 



common order. She condeacenda to none of the clap- 
trapa of her profcaaion, (if 1 except that dreary conven- 
tional amile which ahe aometimea permita to deform her 
fine face ; ) her dancini^ is alwaya characteriatic. She can 
carry us to Seville with the cracinus ahandonoC her An- 
dniuaian dnnres, and revive for ua the traditiona 
of la belle Ouinuara, with the atately accuracy of her 
minuet nnd h(*r (ravottc. 11<^r dancing was one of the few 
faithfully rxeciited parts which redf^emed the ctnmay 
disjointed preaentation of Don Giovanni, Had ahe ap- 
peared before ua supported by an endurable male dancer, 
or even by the ahadow of Parisian Pfpita, she could 
hsrdly have fmled to command a more Kcneral attention 
and applauac from our comproniiaing Bostoniana them- 
■elvea, and amid the blaze of the ain^ng atari ! 

May we not hope that when aome fortunate future d«y 
ahall bring us the exquisite Carlotta and a true ballet, 
the Soto will return to ua, to receive her due of praiaef 
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Debut of ElUe Hensler. 

As most of our renders, — at all events those who have 
heard and known the j'oung cnntalrice in Roston, — feel 
to deep nn Interest in her success abroad, we give snb- 
stnntinlly all the particolars which we have been able to 
collect of her recent debut in the great tlientre of La 
Scala, in Milon. It will bo remeiBbcred that Miss llensler 
left us only two yenrs ago this very month, and at the 
age of sixteen, to pnrsne her masicnl studies, first at the 
Conservatoire of Paris, which she did with distinction, 
nnd afterwards in Florence and ^filan. Karly hist sum- 
mer she was honored by a first engagement, (alrooat 
without parallel for so young a singer,) as a prima donna 
for the present Carnival season, at the fir»t and moat 
exacting of the theatres of Italy, nnd with a good salary 
regularly paid her in n<Ivancc. The engagement Is for 
fifteen months, and will be completed in other theatres, 
aa at Florence, Vienna* &c. This of itself was success, 
where scores of candidates wait, with ** hope long de- 
ferred," for any engagement • at all, and many actiuUly 
pttjf for the privilege of appearing in subordinate rolea. 
Those who have read oor correspondent " Harrison's ** 
daguerreotype description of mnsical life in Italy, will 
not need to be reminded that the audience at La Scala It 
the moat exacting In all Italy, and that a ^btU there is a 
severe ordeal to pass through. 

Private letters received this week, and dated Jan. 7, 
confirm all tliat reached us in the shape of newspaper 
correspondence, both as to her positive success, and aa to 
the sad discouragements in spite of which it was achieved. 
The debut took place on the 31st of December, In Sontag's 
charming part of Linda. Mr. Hensler, the father of 
Elise, bad been complaining of headache and general 
illness for some days, and on his return from the opera, 
the night of the d<^but, and while his daughter was re- 
ceiving the congratulations of friends and strangers, was 
stricken with paralysis. The next day he was uncon- 
scious, and remained unable to speak up to the date of 
letter. Elise made her second appearance Jan. 2, and 
the third waa to take place Jan. 8, each time in Linda. 
The fact of three successive appearances in one operai 
proves the public appetite. Miss Hensler writes that her 
vdce was not considered strong enough a$ jftt for so large 
a theatre; but seems greatly encouraged by the trial, 
and, in sending remembrances to her friends here, says: 
" Tell them I shall be delighted if I have convinced them 
that I will succeed, and hope they will have no mora 
doubt." 

From paragraphs In the Milan papers sent oa, we 
translate all that relates to Miss Hensler. One, speaking 
of the first performance of LindOf seems not in good 
hnmor with the singers generally, bat adds: 

** Let us hasten to add that the plavdlta given to the yomif 
Hensler (Linda) were Just. Young, aj;r«e«ble, endowed with a 
gracious and flexible voice, a correct singer, she rendered all 
the pieces of her not short part with precMon, seotioient, and 
much agility, which, however, we should like to see exercised 
in passagvs of greater good taste. All rheae gifts wera worth 
a series of triumphs to the young t/^vtante In tbcafres of 
smaller dimensions than la Scala : let not the manager Barae- 
chi rob ber of tbeae fitting conditions through a deflre to make 
her tread the stagw of the target theatres {di earuUo) From 
such heights the Hensler will not always find a public like our 
own, which ha« regard more to musical education than Co 
power of mean4." 

Of the second performance we read the following: 

" The young prima cfoaaa, Elisa Hensler, sang with graoe. 
with good taste, with senriment. It is proper to rvgret that 
she had not that volume of voice which Is desiivd at la Scala. 
She was applauded in th« cavatioa and elsewhere several times, 
and was recalled also at the end of the opera three limes." 

" The second repre<ientation of Linda was not more for- 
tunate than the first. The same applause to the Hensler, to 
her beautiful and sympathetic voice, to her ezquisire singing : 
qualities which in a less vast theatre would have gladdened 
her wich a more complete sneocas." 




s^ 
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** La sitn^ra H»ntlfr wm mach apiriiuKlad In the rondo 
flnalf, And dcMircdly, since she dellTored It with gmce, agility 
and with thw bast method.^' 

To the above w« nppend, for the tnke of reference, the 
following extract from a letter in the Newark AdotrtxKr^ 
which has alrciuiy been extensively copied : 

Milan, Jan. 7, 1856.>*FortunntcIy, we reached thte 
place just ill time to t^liaro in tlic honors of n ^onng 
Araericun prima donna, wlio mnde her debut on the 
evening of onr arrival at Ln Scnla. We learned throngli 
the conversation at the diiiiicr-table, that all the world 
wns going to the theatre to witness the first esi^ay of an 
American candidate for operatic honors, who liad ad- 
venturously come to Miinn to submit her qualities to the 
highest tribunal in Europe, without even having once 
tempted approbation in inferior spheres. There was 
something of promise in the very audacity. Of course 
we secure<l seats at an early hour. 

TIm opera was liwla. On her first appearance the 
audience whs concilintcd by a ch:irniing person, and 
kindly greetings assured lier of a fair hearing. The 
prepossession was evidently confirmed by the first act, 
at the end of which there* were clear iiidications of ex- 
citc<I expectations — whic!: in the progress of the piece 
were abundantly realieed. Her success was complete. 
After the second act she was called out on every per- 
formance, and at the close of the scene received all tlie 
honors due to a successful debutante. 

Naturally sympathixing in the first flush of such suc- 
cess in the midst of the old world, we paid our respects 
to the young lady the next morning, and found her as 
worthy of private* regard as of public applau«e. She is 
the daughter of Mr. Conrad Hensler, of Boston, and 
came to Kurope some two or three years since by the 
advice of some of the first citijcens of the American 
Athens, accompanied by her father, himself a Swiss by 
birth, to qualify herself by study, under proper masters 
for the Opera. Miss H. is only 18, and she preserves in 
the midst of the most flattering attentions of the best 
society In Milan, tlie quiet simplicity and unaflTected 
manners, which are among the most attractive graces of 
her sex. Her voice is a soprano of the richest tone. 

-■ '- ■ I " . - 1^1 

** Query'* shall have place and answer in oarnezt 

^'^^^- ^ ■■'■ ■■ 

A New Art Jourkal. — We have read with the 
greatest interest, omitting nothing, the first five nambera 
of " The Cratoh,*' a weekly journal devoted to " the 
Graphic Arts," and the Beautiful in all its forma. It halls 
from New York, N. J. Stillmak and J. Ddrand, edi- 
tors and proprietora. The nambera wear a moat astthetie 
aspect, and contain each aizteen pagee of good matter. 
We cannot commend it too warmly to the support of all 
]overa of the Beautiful. Its tone is pure and elevated j 
its criticisms candid, courteous and instructive. Such 
artiata as A. B. Durand and Page contribute of their wis- 
dom to its pages, and such poets as Bryant and Lowell 
of their freshest inspirationa. The beet taste presides 
over its selectiona. We are prompted to say much more, 
had we room. 

I ^ » 

The New Organ in the Somerset St. Baptist Church 
baa been twice played before large audiences. The fol- 
lowing is the programme at the second exhibition on 
Monday afVcrnoon last, the whole performance being by 
Mr. F. F. Mui.LBR, with the exception of a Fantasia for 
four banda, by Hease, in which Mr. Silas A. BAHCRorr, 
organiat of the Mount Vernon Church, assisted. 

1. Introduction : Theme and Variattons, with Pvdal 

Obligato, O.H.RInk. 

2. ChArai, with Yariatfoos, W. A. Bach. 

8. Pastorid Symphony, from the " Messiah," Handel. 

4. Toccata, J. S. Bach. 

& Ovsiture : ** Preciosa,'* CM. Von Wvbcr. 

f, i Introduction, with Pedal Cadecee, F. F. Mailer. 

^ 1 Theme and Variations, with Pedal Obligato,. . .C. H. Klok. 
7. Oraud Dramatic Fantasia, " A Concert on a Lake, 

Interrupted by a Thaaderstonn," (by request,) Neukomm. 

The programme, it will be seen, was a well-chosen one 
to displsy the instrument to the best advantage, and the 
performance of both gentlemen deserves the highest 
commendation. The character of the organ is of unusual 
excellence ; the diapasons of great power, but full and 
smooth ; the whole being free from the harshness which 
often characterizes this instrument in displaying its fall 
power. Some of the combinations were exceedingly plea- 
sing, and the peculiar qualities of the various stops very 
decidedly marked ; some of the reeds being very brilliant 
and effective, fairly rivalling those of any other builder. 
The organ is decidedly the architectural feature of the 
church, and contrasts favorably with the edifice, in which 
the architect seems to have exhausted the resourcM of 
hideous absurdity. The platform on which the organ 
stands, resembles strongly the stem of an East Boston 
ferry-boat, while the eeiling of the cbarch, appartntty. 




is supported by the finial of the organ, while the steeple 
aetuaUy rests upon the roof. 

The qualities of this instrument reflect grest credit on 
the builders, Messrs. W. B. D. Simmors d& Co., of 
Charles Street, and will compare favorably with those 
of any organ in the city. 

DuoripHcn of tke Organ. — This Organ (which is 
one of the largest in New England) has fifty-one Stops, 
Musical and Mecharical. Three rows of Keys, 
compass of each, firom CC to G, (fifty -six Notes). Com- 
pass of Fedala, two octaves and a sixth. The Great 
Organ contains fourteen Stops; the Choir Organ, twHve 
Stops; the Swell Organ, fourteen Stops; and the Pedsl 
Organ, three «tops. Of Couplers, etc., there sre eight 
The case ia thirty-six feet high, twenty>three feet wide, 
and eleven feet deep. 



WANTBD.— A place as ORGANIST in seme church In 
or near Beaton, by one who can produce the best testi- 
monials, and who has formerly ofllciated in that capacity for 
seven years In one of the principal chorebes of the city. 
Feb 8 4t 



NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

roR TRs DivrusioR or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE, 

A COLLECTION OF STANDARD TREATISES on the Art of 
Music, written by the most esteemed English and Foreign 
Masters ; reprinted at prices which will pUce these formerly 
expensive works within the means of every student. The 
Yolnmes already completed, are offered as a fkir specimen of 
the ftiturs works intended to be comprised. 

The convenient fona adopted for '* Hawkinses History of 
Music," has been found partiealariy well adapted for " No- 
VBLLo^s Lisaxar roa thi nirrasioa or Mosicjil KaowLBDox," 
because the page presents so much at one view, as considerably 
to aid comparative study. 

There are now ready :— 

DR. MARX'S GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUC- 
TION. ( All^meine Musiklehre.) An aid to teachers 
and learners in every branch of musical knowledge. 
Translated, from the original German, by Georok 
Macirokk. [Former price f 3.75.] Bound in whole 
cloth, S1.63; hy mail, f 1.75. 

Of this work, five huge editioas have been printed la Oer* 
many, besides being reprinted in England. It comprehends 
minuts explanarlons of every musieal marter, from the simplest 
rudiments, through the rarious elabontions of rhythm, doc- 
trine of tones. Instruments, elementary and artisue forms of 
composition, artistic performanee, and musical edueatfon In 
general. 

CHERUBTNI^S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT 
AND FUGUE. Translated, by Mart Cowdrr 
Clarke, from the original French. [Former price, 
f 7.88.] Bound in whole cloth, Sl.GS] by mail. 51.75. 

Thhi work b adopted for the Instruetlon of the elaases at the 
Oonservatoire, Paris, and of those at the Roval Academy of 
Mnsle, London. There has been added a Memoir of Cherubini, 
eblefly eomplled tnm Mens. Fitis. Speaking of this trcatiss, 
he says : " The admirable Trea'Ise on Counterpoint and Fugue 
is, in foct, the result of Cherubinl'a experience as to what was 
necessary for teaching counterpoint to the pupils of the Con' 
ssrvatoire for nearly a quarter of a century : and the examples 
are models of that perfection of style whicn distinguishes the 
productions of tlte ancient Italian masters.*' 

MOZART'S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASS 
SCHOOL. Translated, by Sabilla Novzllo, from 
the original German. (Former price, 5 1.75.] Sewed, 
tl cents} by mail, 13 cts. 

In these comparatively fow pages svs eondensed all the es- 
sential points of Thorough-Bass; they appear as axioms, and 
any one who will commit the whole to memory would hare a 
very competent knowledge of every ohesd in musie. 

FETIS' TREATISE ON CHOIR AND CHORUS 
SINGING. Translated, by the Rev. Thus. Hii.morb. 
M.A., (Vom the original French, with the kind approval 
of the Author. [Former price, 15 francs.] Sewed, 
98 cents ; by mail, 41 cts. 

CATEL'S TREATISE ON HARMONY. Translated 
by Mart Cowder Clarxx, from the original French. 
[Former price, f 3.75.] Sewed, 63 cts ; by mail, 68c. 

In tkt Press.* 

ALBRECHTSBERGER'S COLLECTED WRIT- 
INGS ON THOROUGH-BASS. HARMONY, and 
COMPOSITION, FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION.— 

Translated by Sabilla Novxllo, from the original 
German. 

ICT^SeTeral equally Important works are In a forward state, 
which will be Issued In rapid sus e s f s i oa, at similarly popular 
prIosSa 

Now Ready: 

THE ORGAN, AND ITS CONSTRUCTION: A 
systematic Hand-Book for Organists, Oraan'Builders, 
&c. Translated fVora the German of J. J. Ski del, 
Organist at Breslau. Price 51.50} by mail, 51.63. 

HOVSLLO'8 8A0BED ICUnO WAREHOUSE, 

880 BROAPWAT, NBW YORK, 

And at 06 Dean Strest, Soho Sqnsze, and Si Poultry, Londoa. 



BOSTOir THBATBE. 
MADAME GRISI 

AXD 

SIGNOR MARIO'S 
FABBWELL PERFOBMANCES 

XBT BOSTOH. 



Tins (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, Feb. 10th, 
Will he perlbrmed, 

SEMXBAMIDE, 

And the last Act of IiUCIA DI LAHHXBMOOB. 
MOST POSITIVELY 

THR LAST APPBARANCB of this Troupe, and of Madame 
Grisl.and Signer Mario, pitor to their return to Burope. 

Mr. Haolcett assures the public that under no drenmstances 
(except as abore announced) can these Artistes again appear 
in Boston. 

Places 9m all or either of the above representations, may be 
procured *t WADB'S, 197 Washington street. 

STABAT MATER. 

GRISI AND MARIO 
in OBATOBIO 

AT *HB 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

Have the pleasure to announce, that they will perform, on 

Sunday Evening, Feb. 11th, 

ROSSINrS ORAND ORATORIO OF 

STABAT MATER, 

Assisted, (through an arrangement with Mr. Haekett,) by 

Madame OBI8I, 

Signer MABIO, 

Signora DOIVOVANI, 
Signor BADIALI, and 

Signor SXTSIBTI. 

Ordiestra THB ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

Conductor SIGNOR ARDITI. 

Pianist V. F. MUIXBR. 

Reserr-ed Sestts, fS* 

Bntraaes Tickets, without special seats rsssrred, $1. 

No more tickets will he sold than the Hall will aeeommodate. 

Special tickets will be issued for this Ooaeert, and members 
will dispense with their usual prlTlIcge. 

Tickets may be procured at Wadc*s Music Stoce, 197 Wash* 
Ington Street. 

Jioors open at 6— Performance to commence at 7 oVlock. 

H. L. HAZBLTON, Secretaiy. 

CHAMBEB CONCEBTS. 

BsspeetftiUy aanounes to their subscribers and ths publle at 

Boston that their 

SEVENTH OONOEBT 

or the Series will Uke place 

On Tuesday Evening, Feb. Idth, 

AT Messrs. CHIOKBRIHO** ROOMS, 

Assisted by 
Mr. ▲. ABTHUBSON, Vooallst. 

Mendelssohn*s First Quintetts In A,—Qnartette in B flat, by 
Beethotcn,— Qnsrtette In E flat, by CheraUni, (fltst time,) etc. 
Mr. Arthurson will shig a composition by Maroallo, with 7lo- 
hmeello obligato, and ^Blow, blow, than winter wind,*' by 
Dr. Ams. 

I^Half Padtaffss of Tickets, fl.(SO : SingIs tickets, SI, can 
be obtained at the usual places. 
(I7*The Ooneert will commence at 7}i o'oloek prselsely. 

AFTEBNOON 00N0EBT8. 

THE OROHESTRAL UNION, 

At m 

BOSTON UUSIO HALL. 
Evert Wednesday, at 8 o'clock, F. M. 

And continue through the season. 
CARii ZBRRAHM. Gomdnetor. 

Single tickets, 26 ots : Packages of 6 tieksts, fl: forsaleat 
the music stores and at the door Nov 28 



F. F. MULLEB, 

DIBXOTOR or MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Uandel It Haydn 

Soelety, Musical Bdneatton Society, Ite. &«. 

R«sldenee, Ho. 8 Wlmter Fl*ea, Boston. 
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TOOHG LADIES' VOCAL HUSIC SCHOOL 

B«Mii !• •MB«i Hon with Mr. B. A. Bmwim -t tottf LmUm* 
SrlMAl, 2to Si trai^ PlaM. 

m. R. BLAltCHAlID, TMchmr. 

AIM, T^Mhcr or Moilt In Mr. Adunt's T«m| Udkt* Scliool, 

RUIAKXCB, U WEST CXDAR 8T1UIBT, BOSTON. 

Thb School !• <lMlftn«<l Ibr nU wbo iriih to arqnlN Um ablll- 
tv to nwi mwin rvMilly si rijcbt, ftn4 b p«rtiralnrly Mlap'od to 
the want* of clio*« trho dtetlro to Si tlMiuMl?«« to ntcvifo In* 
•tnMtkm, IWhu th«* h^i iitMters, In th« CuUltaCton of ttw 
Voint, Stylo, Ae. ComuiciArlng virh riEst riusciPLU aiHl pro- 
c«*<Uo]| uptranb, by tmter nod fWrriviT* M«p«i, the •tikb^utf 
wUlMqutiw io tbArovfu and prorilenl a knowltdge of tbo ILI- 
UEKta of VoorI Moiik as will enabb thorn to rvad otvn Uio 
mort dlMrnlt CLAittciL cox^otiTioiis wlib oo^t and floMiey. 

For toma* and othor piurtkolaro, mo Glrmlar, wbloh mur bo 
bad at tho naao Rooma of Moonrt. Q. J. Wno A Oo , No. S 
Vlnlor iCfoot, whvrt, alM, Mr. Btaaehard may bo fraad bo- 
Ifroon llM bonva of 8 and S, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Btenohard will be tanppf to givo InjUrw'tlon In 
•ehooli OBd aeadonico, If altnatod in tbt innodbite Ticlnl;/. 

HAtinf osamlhod tho pbn of inatniftioii adopted In tbo 
Tonng Ladloa' Voeal Mww 8ohool,wo ineit ohoorftilly m^ thai 
It nMots ear nnqnalMod approbation. 

From tho anftcia whirh naff hcratoftirt aCtondiKl tho InMmr- 
Ciona of Mr. Btoncbard wo IWI aiMrod that hit aehool will 
mofU ttM fnlkM oonSdoww of tho pnbtla. 

LowiLL MaiaK, Cm. J. Wbm, V. V. Mnuii 
Om. V. Btw, B. r. BaKBE 

BoptSO tf 

ADOLPB XXBLBLOOS, 



Vftftltnd BtatM H*U1. 



Boo 80 



OOKOSAT KALL. 

COBNBB or XUCLID 8TRBBT AND POBUO SQVARB, 
Cl«rolliiia» 01Uo« 

Tbii now and elegant hall, de«4gned expreealy Rif ronrerta 
and looinref, la now open Ibr artliu aftd ochon Intending to 
give entertalnmenta In ClewbiBd. 

The hall b wvll llghtad, handaomoly finocoed and decorated, 
and will ana romftirtably 1800 pvrMina. Iia rentiml location 
renden it tho moat dcelrable of any In the dty. 

for lenks, etc., apply to UOLBROOR A LONG. 

Pbno-liMe Bealeia, ClovofauMl, OhM. 

ACAMD.-— McMfit. OARTNBR and JONONICKBL y« 
IWidj ' ' ' - •- .- . . . 

Ae. Ibr 



Niy to rerdt« applloatiooii to fbmbh mnak (dimo, trioo, 
vioUn and pkno) Ibr prlvala pnrtlat. Not IS 



SIOMOR AVOVSTO BBMDBItARI, Vnt»w of 
Miii>b, ttpm Naplen, propoars Io tench 81N0IN0 and the 
PIANO dnring the rooiing winter, In Boaton, bc:h by private 
and cbai loMona. The laiur will ba given to Cnoeal CtAttfa, 
on Tnoaday nod Friday evening*, Ur which pnrMoe Uie 3l«Mr8. 
Cblckftlng haw kindly oOrnNi the nee of their Hoonia, In order 
to aSord to aa many a* poaalblo the advanragea of a avatew of 
public mnalcal inaimctlan that haa been attended with groat 
•veeaM In Europe. 

Apnlkmlona to be made to Slg. Airooiro BisrpxuBi, at tho 
WInthrop Iloo«>e, or to Meaan. Chlckerlog A Sona, to whom, 
Of well aa to the Srtlowlng gentlemen, ho b politely permitted 
loreSff. 



B«T. 8nm1 K. Lotbropi Samuel 0. tf ard, Baq. 
John S. Pwlghl, Biq. 
SaptO 

MR. J. G. J>. PARKER, 



BIOS to aanonnoe Ihal ho b nmparid tocoi 
tlon in Piaao-fbrta and Organ playing, Harmony and 
Coubterpolnt. and will be happy to rerelve appUcatloM at No. 
8 Hay ward Pbce, on nnd after Oel. lat. 
RtrBuncnt^R. B. Apthorp, 0. 0. Paihlaii J. 8. BwUht, Baoa 



Sept 88 



E. R. BLANCHARD, 

TCACB^B OV TBB VIaWo A?(B Bl?(Ul!l(0. 

BMid«nos, B4 Was! 0«dAr ttt^Al. 

M0Nma, Otb. J. Wttn, Bto. May 80. 

-'■■ — — - ■ I -I ■ I I ■ II .J 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TiSAcnfiii OF music, 

A6A W RS l i t iig f M i to — i » 



CHICKERIXa & SONS, 

MANVf AOTVBBRS OB 

PATSKT AOTXOK 
QUAND AND 8QUARC 



or BVBBT BBSCRXPnOR. 



WABBBOOMft, 



TaKMONT STREET, 
AprSS BOSTON. tf 



NATHAN RICHAnnaON, 

ZmporUr, PabliAh«r, and X)«Aler in Yor«lsn * 

AmmtlMOk Kusio» Pi«no*Vort#s» Orsuis, 

K«lodAon», K«lronomM, Kuaio- 

BOKMIt aW. Ato. 

MvncAL bxciianob; abb WMiumar^^A vt., 

BOSTON. 

THE MODERN SCHOOL 

THE PIANO-FORTE, 

BY NATUAN HICnARDSON. 

Tho Fourth Bdltlon of thb valuaU* wotA b now ready. II 
haa reecivi^ the unanhnoua approval of the moot dbdngnbh* 
ed Mai4rUna In the United StatcN and Borope. 

All tlM» rxerrbM In thb work are arranftd In ao p to gw iolva 
and Jtidlrlnoa a manner aa to develop the atrmgth and drx- 
terliy of the Sngem In the baal tfane poi«lble Prlre, gS. 
Bound in cloth, ftell gilt, 94. Coplea malted on ncolpt of the 
above price. 

Bvevy varbiy of new MiMic pnblbhed at Chb oetablbhment, 
whWh the publbher warmnti to give aatblbetlon. t>atalaguc8 
aeut to any part oftha United tlrmca ttt^ of charge. 

New Mmdr flrom all porta of Bntopo and AwOTfca lucdved 
aa Mon an bwucd. 

We addreM ouraelvea particularly to Teachera out of town, 
Female tJoUcgea, Seminarba, etc., and would acmte thnt, from 
our own pxperbnce In tike tituatlona, we are hetf cr enabl*^ to 
judge of their wanu, and In oaae they ahould give na the honor 
of tbdr patmnage, we will endcrvnr to tulSI thi«lr nrdcra to 
tlieir aarbraHlon ; and to whom we ahall be happy to make a 
llbmil drdurtlon fkom the retail prkoi upon all mude pur- 
ahaaed In quantttbe. 



GBOSGB J. WBBB ft CO. 



AND MSLODEON8. 

WAHSZOAXS 

Us. 8 WINTEB STREET, 

B OS T OH. 

ALL INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 

IK SYsav »Aai*ionLAa. 

SeeS Sm 

D. B. KEWHALL. 

ISAmJFAOTmiSR AND BSAZiSa ZN 

PIANO FORTES, 
Ho« BAA M*aalfctnf(tom Bta*uot» B*nton« 

PIANO roJUTJsa repaired, tuned,^ to let, 

■*il ■ . I ■ 11^.—^ I 11 ■■ I ■ 

Mb. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTB.) 
V«. IS TRSKOHT TSllPLB, BOBTOH. 

OA&L OAaTNBR, 

rsAoasB or mvsio. 

May he Ibund ai No 80 Dover Street, eveiy Awenoon between 
9 and 10. Oe 14 

WZLLZAX BSROBR, 
PnMlsher auid Isnporter of RliBBlCt 

H«. %% Wdtt 4th Btrtet, OiasiiuiatI, 0. 

KBBPS conatantly on hand a Large and Select Stork of 
IMPOKTKD MUSIC, for mb at BMteru pnree. New 
Muab received by Sieauier aa aoon aa pubibbed. A lllN<ral 
dbcount granted to THichera. All oider» promptly atunded 
to. Ifuab arranged to order. 
\0^ Cataleguca aent gratb by mall. AugSS 

MR. S. HARRISON HXLLA&D» 

B^gi tu inSrm tho mmdca) pnblb of Bpmton that he b now 
pieporvd to receive pnplb In 

Xtallamamd Bmsllnli Vouallxatloii. 

Cbama will be temed on the prlndpb of the Conaervatoire 
dParb. 
Fartleubr attention paid to Bnglbh Oratorio singing. 
Claaaea far the atudy of the Italian laniiuagi wlti alao be 

flUtldomon, 6 Tjrlov Stro«t. 



WILLIAM SCUULTZE, 

Of tho late GBRMANIA MUSICAL 80<:|KT\\ prr»p<ii«a to 
remain In Bnatun, and to give inatrorUon on the ViULIN, 
the Pt ANO-rOKTK, and In the Thiobv or Muatc. 
Addiwa No. 46 Uanbon Avenue, or ac any uf che nini<ie 

Sept IS 
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MASON A. HAMLIN. 

THE attention of the mn*lriil palilb b Invbad to the oowly 
Improveil MODKL MKL0BK0N8 niadc by ua. We bdbve 
them to tie nniiurpaai«vd. In ail the venrr.tbl polnta pertaining 
to a good liifcruttient, eupcHnil.v In nrpud in 

Bquallty. Powar, Swaatnena of Tone, Frompt- 
noM of Action and Btyla of Tiniah. 

Our prlrm vary rmni WO to 9176, nrcnrdinK to the riar and 
atyle of Ihr liiNtniiiicnr. llrr«iiiiiM«tidiitl«<it* fnioi I.OWB1X 
Masom, U'm II. ItaAhoeav, Qmtuir. V. Uoor, I.. II Ht*UTitAaii, 
Ki'WiK llai'CK. KiLAg A. HAXcaoPT, and luaiiy other dWIo- 
gi ilitlw l iiiiutlrbii*, may beM*rii at itMr wnrc-mniii^. 

OC^TIm «f|dMt*rtiaor Uie abivv gentleuieu glv« ihcm a dcddrl 
prafarvnce to all octarr MirkNlroiai. 

■BRRV MAOOX. I MA^'Oli * HAMIillf, 

miMOXa MAMUn. | QumkriJg^ m. (car. •/ CkmU$,} Bbaiau, Ma. 
OetSS Sm (Mrectly mfiontof the JaU.) 

HSWr PATENT AMERICAH ACTiaV 
PIANO-rOUTK. 

JVum fJb iUtiHhmi9 Pfon/si, L. JIf GOTTSCIULK^ la JS. 
HtteM* AgttU ml New York, 

New YuRK, Dec S, 1868 
Mr. N. P Canriaa : Bear fllr,~llav1ttg had thr pbiwure of 
perftmulng npnn tJeo IU*wa* Amrrii-aii Patent Ard<«n Mmao, 
at the U'cirld a Pair In thb clt> the prn^nt yenr, and oclivr 
of hb Pbno. at >oiur UaivM«>ma, which afli*rded me much 
gmtlflrarlofi, I rhi«crfull> rvriutiiiimd Uirni to tlie pubUe. I 
am ver) ghd of tlic lttiprt>vipuirnt lu the»*itiMi. TImo ioptiu- 
mimrn llkrwlM* aiv of excellent tone, o«hig, no doobi, to tlio 
perfccllun of the analaa. Very ltai|ie>-tfully, 

L. M UOTTSCIIALK. 

QBSOROB HS'WS haa rrmovrd to thv building latrly 
oorupbd by Meaan. Chkkcring ft Sona, No SiV IVaahlugioa 
StreaC J^a-Xi 4( 

OTTO BBB8BL 

Qlvca Inatnlctloii on th^ piano, nnd way b« addrraacd at tho 
WiHTHaop llooai Temta :— #60 per qonrtrr of 84 
two a week ; tfSO per quarter of 18 leaaon^one a week. 
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and Summer tkiuata. 

lU/frmers. 
Meaara. CMiCkknixo, J. P. Jawarr, Obo. PtnteiiAun, 
Ueaara. Uaoaua PBASonr, B. U. Saanss, Sabm. 



PIANIST AND TBACHEE OF KVfilO, 

0PPKU8 bb aervfcw aa an I natnictor In the higher biuaohcn 
of PImio |»la> Ing. Mr II. may be addmmed at the muab 
ac(*rra of Natuasi lUcuAanaoa, 888 Waahlugton St. or O. P. 
Haan a Co 17 Tiemvut How. 

KartairKCWt~Mr». C. W. I^orlng, 88 Mt. VcfBou 8c 
Miaf> K. K. PriiMv. Matani. 
MiKK Miholji, ^ riontlt M. 
Mba May, 6 Piunklln Place. Feb. IS. 

OARIi ZBRRAHN. 
Comdmoior of tho Hamdcl 4h Haydn Baalntjr* 

Conduotor af tha OxaktatrAl Vnioa, and 
T E A O H K li OF MUSIC, 

May be addri-aiied at hb OPVICB te B. H. Wnda*B muab mora, 



or at hb leaidenca, U. S. Uocel. 
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THOMAS BYAlf, 

TEAOHER OF MU8IO, 
BBSIDBNCB, 19 FRANKLIN STBBBT. 



PBINCB ii CO.'S MELODBOBS, 

Op evrry vaibiy. from 946 to BlfiO, aultabb far the parlor, 
bctunrtoouit lodnvruom, or auiall vhui^b. BeUevIng 
tbeui to be better In cone, mom durabb, and bcttaor flnbhed 
than tb«iN( ofkuy oibttr make, they hav« areepted the agrnoy, 
and keep fer anb only tboaa nMUUlkctunNi by Pilnco k Co. 



Sept. 8 



O. P. UEKD & Co. 

18 Tnmiont Si., oppoalu the Mi 
S9U Agtnl* /er FruuM ^ €b *t MUlMltmiU, 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TBAOHER OP THB PXANO-FORT& 

Roaidomuuf B4 Pimalunojr Straut. 
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ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TBACHBB OF THB PIANO-FOBTB. 

Applbatloa ean Im made at Boed^ Maeio-Smn, or aft tho 
Nortolk llouiw, Koabury Sept 9 
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TEAOHER OF THE PIANO- 
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Monurf ■ " Don OionnnL** 



■ . n 



(OaaUaaid ban >ait wtk.) 

DOMHA AlKA'* aiBAT RaCtTATITB AMD AMA. 

The ftUegid crai^ mtxaui goM oot. Af if it 
were dtD^NDi to Ibbt* her aloaa, Dod Juan «x- 
plaini that be pnpcsM to Mcompany her, aod 
takes leave of hi* friends, renewing hit anumnCM 
of a dedre to aid them. His lut words, which 
be directs etpecially to Aana, ezcits in her » fear- 
(nl recollection. The tooe of Ttnce and the 
glowing lotric of Giovanni tDmed upon her, cause 
her to recognice in him the nnrderer of the coin- 
father. Again we rise to tho mbli' 



nest tragic throngh a Recitativo, which to be 
sore is less richly tnstmnented than the first, but 
is no less expressive. The oreboltral fifore, 
which opens this RecitativB and diridoa it into 
two clauses, breaks it off and repeals itself, like 
a long shriek of despur and horror. There it a 
hideous shock in the melody, a convulrive synco- 
pation, accompanied by retardationt and enltiog 
dtnonances, since, with the exception of the vio- 
lins, the other instruments follow a natuimllj 
rhythmical couise, without pointod notes or ties. 
In the pauses Anna cries with (tided vMce : 
Deil Dti! and th«n takes the hinh A with 
viclorioui energy, which presses down her over- 
mastering grief. Qntgii i it eamifict dtl padr« 
mio. (Tht) DUO it my father^ mnnlerer.) A 
perftct Recitative cadeneol This is an oratori- 
cal proeeit, of which Poetry and Eloqaenee 
must always envy Hove the possession. AU the 
rest of the narrative corretpondt with this sublime 
introduction. In r^ard to the nany imagea, 
which crowd into the text of the Reeitativo, Mo- 
zart hat employed a fivquant and bold medala- 

Or toi eU fattor*, (now thou knoweit who at- 
tempted my honor) narkt the culminating point 
of a title, which in and for ittelf, in itt ensemble, 
it the highest tragic craalion of Moiabt. This 
aria in a manner prepares and jnitiSet the ad- 
mixture of the supematnTal t it lendt to itt orvdibil- 
ity and probability; it brings thit future element 
into hannony with the other elenentt of the 



Anna finds henelT in one of those 
which it seems that the might of will most ebanga 
the laws of nature and oven react on the past 
Rome on by her exaltation, she louohe* the bor- 
ders of that hidden power, which br«^ the teab 
of the tomb, and in ib pas t as si on the placet for 
tooie lime the fearful •nergy of her vow. She it bo 
loogor a weak woman, limitod to mere fniitleta 
teat* and impotent despair; bat shew a dread en- 
cbantrete, wbo by her potent iocantaiioM will 
compel the everiattiog lilenco to antwer ber. 
Already do her words call forth an anknewn 
echo. At the sound of her voico, quickened by 
superhuman energy, the orchestra tremUet, the 
deeps are moved, fiery shadows fl«h about like 
lightnings in the empty space; the powart inviti- 
ble arise : " Queen, we am here, what wilt thou 
of ut 7 " (Tones of the oboe.) VtndtUa ti cii- 
eggio .' (I call on the« to revenge I ) and tbit *«• 
prema command, thit weodeiful midubom, which 



makes the marble rider quake upon hit it 
ble horse, resennds at once in thundering echo 
in tho deep*. (Imitative paitage* in the bam.) 
Rut tuddenly tbeae powerful appetli are changed 
into tight, tears overcome this voice, whioh bat been 
ittuing commands lo Fata. BaMOitnta la piaffA 
dtt mitero lene. (Etemember the wound in hit 
breast, Ac.) Whence eemes tbit deeply mela»- 
eboly transition, in the midst tf the tupernatursl 
heroiim, which fbnnt the character of the pi«c«T 
Anna it tore that the has been heard ; her eye, 
enlightened to clairvoyance, has penetrated the 
cloud, which vcilt the eatattrephe ; she will be re- 
venged, the knowt it, bot she divines at the mbw 
lime at what price. Thy life for bis; so sonadt 
the decree of tba Invitible.* The daughter of 
the Commander rerignt hertalf lo her &te, her 
mighty will again asserts ittelf with yet mere 
strength, the cry Ibr t*ndtlla resound* yel again ; 
blew on blow, it strikes like lightning, accompanied 
by the muflled roll of subterranean thunders. In 
vain there vibrate in the eleeing period other 
chords, which indicate the inexpressit>le pangi tt 
a deadly wound, tome tort of oalamity, yet mwe 
hideons than the fearful event of the night, a my^ 
teiy, which Anna would fidn hide before bertelf, 

before God But the heroine bargains net 

for the victory ; the ia reaelved npon the faorifice. 
Revenge on lum who has killed h«r lather I Re- 
venge on him, wbo has dared an assault upon her 
hoivor; revenge on him, whom she, despite het 
hatred, fean that she doe* net hate enough, un- 
happy maiden I Thi* Kys the nchestra lo her 
solemnly in a ibert ritomet, and ifae penultimate 
chord, tofUy protracted in whole tones, eatts, is it 
were, a mysterious veil upon this scene, freea 
which the tubUmest mysteries of the opera derive 
their origiu. 

Do> Juab's Wirb Soso. 
While Don Giovanni's downfall is preparing, he 
is bright and merry, and bused with the arrange- 
ment of a fisatt Be toe arrives at one of tbote 
culminating pointt of hit nature in the air: Fiit 
eh'an dot etna calda lo lata. The highest ex- 
pTCStiou of teniuality in contrast with the highest 
cnerg}' of feeling. There lies, at we alt know, 
even in the commenest material enjoyments a 
eartun degree of poetry, including in itself the 
livelieil tlimulut and the most dangerous allure- 



• Ssvtnl ciiUat bsRite u>, lika aarMlven, have sssa 
that Aonamaitdta,t(t«r>bahAih>dliariaT«nn. This 
probsbl]' wst HosAir't (ben(ht, and m ihall And iha 
prooft <a It bsrsaltsi In Ibe smum of this analysis. 
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ment. The intoxication of enjoyment operates 
on men, as we might fancy the Olympian nectar, 
mingled with the water of Lethe, would. It ren- 
ovates the heart and senses, liAs the imagination 
above whnt is common-place, and relieves the 
memory of the cruel burden of the actual. Then 
for the time being do our most extravagant hopes, 
our most unattainable desires assume the place of 
the absent reality. All men and ail women be- 
long to us ; the look of beauty gains an irresistible 
attractiveness ; we hear the lively music of the 
feast, as if it came out of ourselves ; the whirling 
dances of the bail up-lift us into imaginary spaces, 
which we measure at convenience like kings; and 
finally sleep prolongs the delirium, till with heavy 
head, dull spirits, in the worst of humors, with 
exhausted body and pains in every limb, we awake, 
and find ourselves just where we were before. 
Such are the workings of that demoniacal poetry, 
of which Fin ch' an dal vtno affords us the quint- 
essence, since it affords the threefold intoxication, 
of wine, of love, and of rhythmical motion.— 
There was no fear, that such a kind of music 
would fail to work upon the poor sinners in the 
pit and boxes. This too was the first number, 
among all the wonderful ones in this opera, which 
Europe found to its taste ; which was a long time 
preferred to all the others, and which even now 
beyond comparison finds the greatest number of 
admirers in all classes of the public. (V) The 
rhythmical impressions are felt even by the least 
mosieal natures, and Mozart has here allowed 
them that decided share in it, which the text re- 
quired, without falling at the same time, like the 
BoBSiKi school, into the peculiar manner of 
dance music. Don Juan is in splendid humor 
and in the best ball mood ; but he does not dance 
yet, and besides, the ball is not the only matter 
that now occupies him. He tastes beforehand in 
imagination the delights of mad Bacchanalia, of 
an orgy to take mind and breath away, and of 
heroic love adventures, of which only he is capa- 
ble. All the delirium of the singer, expressed in 
the melody, communicates itself irresistibly to the 
orehestra. There is not an instrument, that does 
not enter into the stir and bustle ; even the bass 
yields to the general impulse and indulges in his 
jumps. From time to time the flute's high tones 
are heard upon a rhythmical accent, which seems to 
kindle up the tempo, as if they could not take it 
fast enough. Upon this darcing fever, expressed 
10 gracefully and frankly in the phrases : chi 7 
minuetto farai hollar; chi la FoUia farai baUar ; 
(Let some dance the minuet, others the polka, 
&c.) follows the delicious Minor, which so finely 
characterizes a delirium of quite another sort : 
Bd io frh tanto daW altro canto, (fc. (And I 
meantime in the other corner, &c.) What trans- 
porting impetus, what unrestrained inspiration, are 
felt in those frequent reiterations of the moliv, the 
last of which leads to the concluding and main 
thought of the piece : Ah! la mia lista, doman' 
mattina, cf una dozzina devi aumentar, (Ah ! 
my list, by to-morrow morning, must be increased 
by a dozen.) We take Giovanni at his word in 
his athletic hope ; a Gascon could not sing so. 

X£RLi:rA*8 AIR 2 ** Batti, Batti. " 

To anaivze this work, scene by scene, and num- 
ber by number, as we are doing, is far more easy 
than it would be in any other opera laid out on 
the same plan. For here we have an uninter- 
rupted series of masterpieces, which all stand so 



high in the oz^er df musical creition^ tlult you 
can dispense with encomiums, and which more* 
over are all so different in character, that you run 
no risk of repeating yourself either in thoughts or 
words. Then again, wtry piece is marked by 
such an absolute clearness of sense and truthful- 
ness of analogy, as leave you no doubt what you 
have to say of it At every number one is tempt- 
ed to exclaim: **Tliat is it! — precisely thatl" 
Mozart in this score has exhausted all the forms 
of style. We have just listened to an air, whose 
wonderful impression depends solely on the melo- 
dy and rhythm, an air with very simple melody 
and an instrumentation almost identical with the 
voice part. 

Now follows another aria: Batti, batti, Ohel 
Masetto, (Beat me, beat me, dear Masetto,) 
which IS like a concert piece for the orehestra, 
entirely in contrast with the preceding in its work- 
ing up, and quite equal to it in truth of expres- 
sion. You see and hear a woman before her 
judge, who, driven from her last intrenchments, 
her denials and her tears, seeks more to persuade 
than to convince, and more to seduce than to per- 
suade. Zerlina's problem was a fine one for the 
musician ; but has he not discharged his dnty to 
the same too well ? some rigorous critic will in- 
quire. Why th» outlay of coquetry and feminine 
seductiveness, merely for the sake of a Masetto, 
the blockhead of a husband ? Venus's girdle 
scientifically unrolled, to muzxle the mouth of a 
bearl Perhaps master Wolfgang was not con- 
sf^ious, that there was in his aria more than it would 
take to turn the head of a Don Juan himself. 
True : but had he not also to seduce his audience ? 
It were best not to complain too much of that 

In the first phice, we have here an dbligalo vio- 
loncello part, which keeps on without the least 
interruption from the beginning to the end. You 
hear this insidious bass, as it twists and winds, as 
it hums and drones, as it extends its treacherous 
circle indefinitely around the poor deluded victim. 
Upon this seductive harmony coo the violins like 
turtle-doves; the flute mingles its sweetest sighs 
with its most amorous trills ; when the voice u si- 
lent, its confederates and gossips, the instruments, 
speak for it Observe, I pray you, this sequence 
of four measures, which in the voice part repro- 
duces the motiv of the aria, varied by sixteenths, 
so that it may fit the outline of the rilomeL — 
There are five instruments : the bassoon, which 
goes with the violoncello in an obligato and continu- 
ous part ; the flute, which imitates it, but in con- 
trary motion ; the horn, which has to hold out oo 
the bass note ; and the oboe, which descends the 
scale in syncopated eighths, and softens the pass- 
ing dissonances, which are as quickly resolved as 
tbey are felt Nothing can tickle the ear more 
exquintely than this passage; as for the vocal 
melody, it expresses pure rustic naturalness and 
cpen-heartedness ; it is the innocent little Zerlina, 
who lavbhes upon her dear Maiietto the tenderest 
caresses and m the most true-hearted tones asks, 
what she has done so wicked, that she must be so 
hardly treated. As a discreet, but very faithful 
representative of the stronger sex on this occa- 
sion, Masetto manifests not the least pleasure any 
more in striking ; scareely can he resist the wish 
to embrace the little rogue. Ah 1 who of us has 
not been a thousand times if once in his life mO' 
setio and masettistimo (blockhead 1 ) The Allegro 
announces the great triumph of the lady. Pace, 
pace, vita mia* (Peace, O peace, my life, &c.) 



From this motnent, ttie art and artificiality, whic* 
have been developed in the andante, are super- 
fluous; the violoncello, gives up its snake-like 
movement, and hastens away in singular down- 
ward scales and unquiet arpeggios ; the orchestra 
merely accompanies ; 2jerlina abandons herself to 
an unrestrained joy, and the aria ends with the 
strokes of the bass, which outlast the voice for a 
few measures, and murmur with a distant sneering 

pianissimo, 

[To bt oontiaiKed.] 



Mviio in Parii. 

From the Paris Ooncopondonl of 1%m Ooyoii, Jaa. 4. 

H Trovaiore — Verdi compared to Rossini — Mme. 
Ugalde^Mme. Stoltz, 

Observe how soon difficult questions are solved. 
In my last letter I wrote in relation to Ernani, 
that the audience of the Italiens were not yet fa- 
miliar with Verdi, and that there might be some 
difliculty in France in the way of appreciating 
the true value of this master. Well, what was 
true last month is not so to-day : // Trovaiore has 
been playe<l at the Italiens, and everything is 
changed. Paris, but lately timid, even hostile, is 
now enthusiastic. The Trovatfnre o^ Joseph Verdi 
was performed for the first time at Rome, ^t the 
Apollo Theatre, during the carnival of 1853, and 
it obtained a wonderful sucrceas. All Italy was 
alive with this bold work, and there are few scenes 
in this opera which were not welcomed with re- 
newed applause. Paris was behindhand, but now 
that the representation has taken place, Verdi 
himself will admit that he has lost nothing by 
waiting patiently. He has finally obtained the 
verdict of connoisseurs who, if not the most intel- 
ligent, are, at least, the most difficult to please, 
and above all, the most alive to every novelty in 
the way of Art and of Music. 

It is not our disposition to analyze the poem upon 
which Verdi has strung his melodies. It is well 
known that authors of opera libretti pay but little 
attention to probabilities, to sentiment, or to jndg^ 
ment They seek first for musical situations with- 
out especially regarding the truth of the causes 
which produce them. This feeling has governed 
Salvatore Cammarano, the author of the Trova- 
iore. Without troubling himself about the strict 
rules of dramatic Art, he has inlaid his poem with 
munlers and abductions, duels and suirides, and 
his heroes are either raging or disconsolate despe- 
radoes. What does it matter, yon will say with 
some truth, if the compo.er has been able to avail 
himself of this absunl fable, and throw into it his 
own sentiment and melody ? Joseph Verdi, whose 
inspiration is so dramatic, has rendered Jl Trova- 
tore one of the most remarkable operas of the 
day. Although he may not have abandoned his 
usual means : namely, the excess of sound — an 
overstrained, clamorous, and complicated scoring ; 
melodious passages suddenly interrupted — Verdi 
seems still to have made decided progress ; he is 
more sure of himself, and it seems that in his din 
of musical sound, he imbues it with more feeling 
and expression. The chorus of gypsies — quite 
original — various love scenes, besides airs full of 
breadth, completely carried away the house, and 
— a thing almost unknown in France — the author 
was called before the curtain three times. The 
audience of the Theatre Italien has rarely wit- 
nessed a more brilliant success. 

It is necessar}' to say that the execution of 11 
Trovatore was quite remarkable. Graziani and 
Gassier gave their parts with consummate skill. 
The tenor, Beaucara^, who made his delf£U in the 
character of Manrico, which he made his own in 
Rome, was slightly unwell upon the firet rep- 
resentation, and it would not be proper to judge 
him by it ; he is, however, a connciuntious artist, 
and one who is a valuable acquisition to the Thed- 
tre Italien, By the side of the singers that we 
have just named, Mesdames Frezzoiini and Bor- 
ghi-mamo have done wonders, and they, the latter 
particularly, added to the great success of the 
evening. With a susceptible nature, and one 
easily moved, Madame Frezzoiini throws her 
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whole heart in her song. She has an admirable 
musical feeling. Madame Borghi-mamio, whom I 
have already mentioned in connection with the 
part of Arsace, in Seviiramide/is decidedly a 
most ffiftcd contralto. She is an excellent artiste, 
and lessens the regrets which vr^fe felt on the 
departure of Alboni. Plays a very important part 
in // Trocatore, and she renders it with rare fidel- 
ity, particularly the dramatic recitative, which the 
composer has allotted to her character. Thanks 
to these competent interpreters, who almost all of 
them belong to a new generation of singers, Verdi 
will be hereafter better represented at the Thea- 
tre Ilalien than Rossini himself could have been 
in bis time. Here we have, by-the-by, just writ- 
ten a very great name. What will he say — the 
enchanting author of // Barbiere and La Se^ni- 
ramide — what docs he think fit least of this music, 
which seems scarcely to be Italian, and which, 
nevertheless, modern Italy greets with such lively 
enthusiasm? With Rossini melody overflows 
without end ; it seems as if it might oe conscious 
of its joyous birth, and it goes swelling onward 
and onwanl so long as the human voice is capable 
of expressing it It is not the same with Verdi ^ 
his phrase is short and abrupt ; it bursts forth in 
thousands of brief and brilliant sparkles, it is true, 
and there are often admirable expressions of grief, 
joy, and anguish — the tormented spirit and the 
restless soul. The author of Louisa AfUler and 
Jl Trooatore concerns himself particularly with 
expression; when the music does not meet his 
want, he bursts out with a shriek. All the resources 
of the orchestra are available to him ; he loves 
overwhelming noise — the most resounding sym- 
bols, drums and bells ; he has recourse to every- 
thing which vibrates to everything in the way of 
sound, which produces stunning effect upon the 
ear; if he does not employ cannon, it is because 
all the cannon of France have gone to pass the 
winter at Sebastopol. Let us admit, too, that in 
the hands of this skilful master, all those divine 
elements produce very fine effects. 

In these lyrical usages, so opposed to Italian 
traditions, may not we seek to establish the evi- 
dent influence of German Art, and could it not 
be said, reserving the degree of comparison, that 
Verdi is an Italian Meyerbeer. 

Whilst the Theatre Ventadour reverberates 
with his powerful harmonies, a neighboring estab- 
lishment — the Opera Comique — is filled with the 
favors of Flora and their accompaniment, ap- 
plause. A charming artist, who has been absent 
for two years from the opera, Mme. Ugalde, has 
been conlially welcomed back to its boards. She 
re-appearcd in the part of Galaihee^ and certainly 
she could not have chosen a better one. Received 
on her re-appearance with oft-repeated bravas, 
she had scarcely uttered a note before it was evi- 
dent that her voice had lost none of its richness 
and power, and more than this it was apparent 
that Mme. Ugalde had been studying in her re- 
treat. She returns more sure of herself, and sub- 
stitutes a method, which experience has perfected, 
for the former inspiration and less considered 
boldness of her early career. On this brilliant 
occasion, and those which followed it, Mme. Ugalde 
sang and played her part of the Living Statue 
with wonderful effect, with a charmingly truthful 
spirit. She is very much at home in comedy, it 
is very apparent, and we are not less pleased than 
she is. There are, in the second act of Galathee^ 
particularly, some stanzas which she sings charm- 
ingly. Animated by the prayer of the sculptor, 
Pygmalion, she comes down from her pedestal, 
and free from the cold embrace of the marble, she 
feels the movement of life and all its charms with 
the curiosity of an infant. Thus, for the first time, 
at the table of a rich banqueter, she moistens her 
virgin lips with an unknown wine, and soon ex- 
periencing the effect of the warming draught, she 
Decomes slightly exhilarated ; then, her head cov- 
ered with myrtle and ivy — with joy on her lips 
and in her eyes, she rises, holding the brimming 
cup in her hand, and sings. The s anzas she then 
gives with so much grace, act upon the public 
with an irresistible charm, and every evening they 
have to be repeated. It is impossible to put into 
song more expression, more vivacity, and more of 
an attractive loveliness. The day of Sime. Ugalde's 



re-appearance, bouquets were thrown in profusion, 
and slie was twice called out. The public will 
not miss the way to the opera when this delight- 
ful cantatrice sings. 



The Opera 

To the Editor of Dwight^i Joarnal of Mude. 

DiAR Sir : — You have already noticed the new 
management of the *' Academy of Music** in New 
York, and the brilliant scheme for future opera* 
tiona it has lately issued. The announcement is 
quite splendid in its promises, and we entirely 
agree in the opinion that the " principal object," 
which, it is said, ** shall be the encouragement, the 
development and the elevation of American Art 
and artists," is one very desirable of attainment ; 
but whether the true means of reaching it are 
stated by the programme and by the propositions 
therein set forth, seems a question of doubtful con- 
jecture. 

The offering a prize of one thousand dollars for 
a Grand Opera upon an American subject, appears 
like a merely ad captandum operation, for the ob- 
ject not so much of encouraging American Art or 
artists, as for the purpose of drawing to the prize 
work, whatever it may be, the attention of that 
great and major part of our patrons of the opera 
who will be much more attracted to hear, by the 
relation it bears to to many dollars, than by any 
intrinsic merit it possesses, or by any true musical 
taste they have. These knowing patrons are not 
to be educated out of their wise ignorance, by be- 
ing drawn to hear an opera because it cost a thou- 
sand dollars. 

Maurice Strakosch, Bornemann Ole Bull, and 
his long tried favorite ** Napoleon" Max Maretzek, 
(who has been ** ruined " to often and seems to like 
it so well as to be always trying it over again,) 
should know ver^r well who in this country can write 
operas ; why then, if they want American operas, 
should they not go to this man or that man, whom 
they choose, and say ** Here, my good American 
composer, we desire to foster American Art and 
develop it, and make it self-sustaining and self- 
dependent; now write us an American opera, upon 
an American subject, and you ahall have for it 
American dollars.*' 

There are, in this country, composers, native and 
naturalized, who have genius and skill enough, 
and who are worthy of enough confidence, so that 
a manager or patron can safely contract with them 
for an opera, just as one may go to Powers, or any of 
a dozen American sculptors, and to Darand and 
Huntington, or any of a score of American paint- 
ers, and give a commission for a certain landscape, 
a certain portrait, a certain bust or statue ; trust- 
ing to their ability, and artistic pride ^nd con- 
scientiousness for an excellent and satisfactory re- 
sult. Even hampered by the absurd requisitions 
of the managers, that the subject shall be ** Amer- 
ican** and by implication patriotic, and all that sort 
of thing, the men who wrote ** Leonora** and 
" Maritana,** can write " Columbus,** " Washing- 
ton,** " Benedict Arnold,*' " Governor Dorr,** or 
any other ** American subject,*' if they can be as- 
sured of pay for their labor. 

Again,^if our trio of managers wish to develop 
and encourage whatever of latent talent and genius 
there may be modestly shrinking from presenting 
its productions to public notice (though I think 
that not an American characteristic,) or though 
decirous, yet debarred from doing so by lack of op- 
portunity ; may it not be a more effectual plan 
than their announcement contains, if they shall 
cause it to be understood that they will receive 
and examine whatever works of lyrical drama may 
be presented by composers, pay a fair price for 
those they find worthy oT production, and bring 



them before the public, not as prize works, that 
cost one thousand dollars, but as works to be lis- 
tened to because they are meritorious, and received 
with kind interest, and judicious criticism, be- 
cause they are the utterances of a spirit that is 
among us. 

A former article gives assurance that no indif- 
ference to any real encouragement of our own ar- 
tists, and the development of Art from our own 
resources, has drawn forth these remarks. Rather 
have they been elicited by a jealous desire that 
firm and lasting foundations shall be laid for the 
Art-temple we would build, and that our ministry 
to the only alwayt pure and beautiful of the Art 
sisters, shall be true and earnest ; not noisy char- 
latanism, w. 



What MuBio owes to Italy and Germany. 

[The vexed question between Italian and German par- 
tialities in music will probably never be settled ; but the 
bold claim for Italy recently made by Mr. Fbt in the 
7>-i6Kiie, and the reply thereto in the Mtuical GazetU, 
( which has for an editor a German gentleman of much 
musical experience and critical ability,) are so amusing 
and so instructive, that we cannot refrain from transfer- 
ring the material portions of them to our columns. We 
give the Tribune* t assertions as quoted in the Gazette.] 

" We hftT« DO difpodtlon now to eonfext at length the enor- 
mous aMumpUon of the Miuieal Gazttu that wliererer 
the mutical ' art baa entered upon a n«w phaie. and haa made 
new stups In its progress, It has originated fmm German genius 
and Geroian inapirations.' Ulstory shows Ju!<t the contrary. 
The birth of the fugue and of all cathedral mu^ic— the organ 
—did not come from Qermaay. Aa a writer of mass-musie, 
Cheniblol has no equal. The riolin Is Italian, the great alma 
matnr of all Instrumental musical expression. Up to the time 
of Vlottl, and afterward, Oermany has produced no Tioliniat 
who Htm In history. The modern opera began in Florence, 
uahenrd In by the father of Oallieo, and this opera regenerated 
music, and Udd the foundation of all the expressions of all tha 
schools of Toeal and Instrumental music All that Is ffrrat, 
good, or novel In the art of singing conies originally from Italy. 
'The Italian method of singing' Is the only one accepted by i 
the world. The first sonatas, world-renowned, were thoae *k 
Corelll, an Italian. Boceherini, before Haydn, ' fixed the quin- 
tet,' the eijulTalent of the quartet in chamber claiuiic excellence 
The two grandest works on musical history during the last cen- 
tury, were the magnlfleenk churchnnusie and eonrrapuntal 
history of Padre Martini, an Italian, the greatest cobtrapuntist 
of the age, which occupied him sixty yenm in producing: and 
that of the Immortal Dr. Bumey, an £nglli*limau, who labored 
and traTekd thirty years to give the world his labors The 
great Hurcell, uf England, was not exceeded by any cotempo- 
rary of his century, and IlanUel, a hundred yearn after, haa 
copied, but not added, to hia Saxon Tigor. The writer who has 
giTen music a briUianey of on-hestration It never po^seMed be- 
fore Is Ronlnl, an Italian. The meteor of his em, Pnganini, 
was an Italian ; and tha moat wonderful artist now llTing, Boi- 
•tesinl, b also an Italian. Germany has never produced a Pasta, 
a Grid, a Rublnl, aTamburini, a Lablarhe The catalogue of 
mualcal critical writings In Germany may nutweltjh. in a physi- 
eal lump, that of other nations, but that is all. It can show 
no such original work on the T<rfce as the Italian ; none on tha 
Tlolin equal (at the time) to Tiotti or Paganini. In biography. 
It can show, by no single man, coniparaole to Y6iln. a French- 
man, la his coloasal dictionary, the reault of traTel, and of * 
library said to reach thirty thousand Tolumes, the finest In l£u- 
rope. In writings on the muaie of the middle ages, unqoaa- 
tionably the greatest work Is by a Frenchman. No work on 
Instrumantatkin is equal to that of Berlios, another French- 
man. The undying labors of Chladni In acoustics have never 
been paralleled. And so we could cite a volume of £icu In de> 
nial of the assertion of the Gazeue. Germany has Im- 
proved or perfected certain departments of the mualcal art ; 
but the origin of vocal. Instrumental, ond historical art does 
not betong to her. * The mother of arts' Is Italy. Even Gluck, 
who was a reformer, was from twenty to thirty years learning 
to treat the voice voeaUy lu Italy. Mozart 'it mu5lc is more the 
Italian of hia era than Cherubinrs of his. Haydn's master, 
Porpora, was an Italian. Beethoven learned the drama:lc art 
fas far aa he knew it) from Salieri, an Italian Meyerbeer hav- 
ing fiftiled with the public in eariy llfo, his tutor advlKd him t« 
So to Italy to study how to make melody far the voiUy which 
e did. Only one of the superlative piano celvbrities now lu 
Europe, or who has Innovated wUhln a few years, is German, 
namely Thalberg. Uast la a Hungarian, and Chopin was a 
Pole.'^ 

We can not imagine that all this is seriously in- 
tended. In all oar career of jonniali^sm, >ve nave 
met with nothing to compare with x\m specimen of 
special pleading. Reader, listen to it ; it is reallj 
curious. Becaute Havdn, during three months, ac- 
companied on the ptano-forto while Porpora was 
giving singinff-lessons to the mistress of the Vene- 
tian ambassador, there/ore he composed tho.He quar- 
tets, symphonies, oratorios, and mu?i.<:es whicn are 
the verv opposite of the Italian style ! R cause ht 
lived three months with an Italian* maestro, that he 
might listen to his instructions on the ro/cf , tfwre/ore 
he created the present quartet and symphony I Be- 
cauBs Beethoven did not take les.<K)nR of Snliori, Cwho, 
moreover, visited Vienna in his sixteenth year, and 
there received instructions from a German composer, 
and afterwards had only one idol — Gluck,) there/ore 
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he learned die dramatic art (*< as far as he kiiAw k" f i i n^^* k;-i «. x. 

from Salieri ! Most prohably threditor of I5L 7W !?, i™' * ** *'•''•? repretentatWe : may he," 

6im« hftn «»,H * il.ir'.'^:'?-*^*v'£V^'^?"- I etc. Rossini returned thanks somew&at <^ldly 

and in a very few words, as though be were not 
wholly pleased with the compliment. Shortly af. 
ter, a neighbor privately asked Rossini why it was 
that be no longer composed any thing except now 
and then a triBing romance or similar bagatelle. 
1 He maestro addressed his reply aloud to all the 
assembled guests, speaking in French : " Gentle- 
men, I have been asked why I no longer compose, 
and here is my answer. I am tired of that ever- 
lasting dum-dum-dum-dum j I do not like to com- 
pose in the French ulyle. and in German I can not. 
1 reel that my powers are not sufficient to satisfy 
the shades of Mozart and Beethoven." The party 
thundered out their hearty applause for the frank- 
hearted composer, while the giver of the toast, as 
mav well be supposed, looked somewhat abashed. 
• "Pw Rossini himself in regard to German 
music. When Cherubini listened in Paris for the 



sXriL!!? !«•???•''*'•'*• ^P^'-h*!" " y<^«»J that 
w«L A.i? 7*®""* ■* *« same time with Bcct- 
^l^^Jii '?^*u^^5*" ^^ ^ ^"»'« • sufficient reason 

hoven-Hthat /-icW/e. which is so thoroughly Ger- 
m^n~7o"-'"« the reform of Gluck, an? in wme 

JSSSofP^'"^ *^• foundation ofthe new dramatic 
school of Gcnnany)-to one like Salieri. But let ns 
continue : Baeanse GlncJ. studied, according to tS 

«^Vf f * ?^"^°»<^ *»»« dniniatic and musical non* 
M^M K *'"** opera, and undertook that revolution 

^^L L ^- "f ^^^^ff."^? '*»« ^'»»«n P«"ems, his 
Sl^J"^"'^'*^^^^ ^««Mevcrteerlea;ned 

th^r iL?^ J* his own style-^hat style which is nei- 

ill tiu ' ""*' ^'*"**' "^'' G«nn«n ! Really, after 

rn-6un^h« r.""* ~"!r ? the conclusion tL the 
/"Jj has never made the acquaintance of Gluck 

kL^^th^."' '5r «!! ^•'^ ^<''*»' ^' h« would have 
th?^ J^'* "^Yt "^^ ?"« » ^*^""*". »»»« other, in 
mnch^mTI"^^^t"u™**^'~' ™«« ^ considered 
J^mfTr^^^'^u*''!.*"^^ **"««>«»• It was only 
SSrelv !fSrtr' '^" Meyeri>eer ceased to composi 
7V.5!/ • T ?• ?'""•'■ •«q«*'*d. according to the 
S^hTZl"^^^' ^^ writing iielodies for the%oice," 
!ef anH^h.?t • "^'*™*'' ^° *^* **e!°'on of the ma;- 

w^: ' 'll" '**™* acquired a European fame. 
th^^^VZ .''•" •^»r« that, even in the past two or 
Areecentnriw. there have been great musical men in 
IteJy , but it was only from the time they left Italy, 
2^ 'f Tr^h "^a^ ^^^^ rorW hailed them^as men of 
S^in^ i T*^*"^*^ ^*°"'^» •"^ Moiart had re- 
^^^^ ' V***?» •"^ , continued to compose as they 
aTJ^^^^' "^^ 7tf ^ ''^"^d not noSrspeak of 

S^ t* «rn ? *• ^'^' ^^ «»»« ^hich, In modern 
S^r'^^Ji r;l^.A~"*J in^ Mosart as_ the cit^ 



nders Mozart's music as the Italian music of his 
SJnt n. t^h!^?l*? ^ ^'^'^^ obliged if it would 
^o wrote in the style oi^ the author of Dm Gi<^ 

thL S. r.^^*'''."'*'*'''"''" ^^ ^^'''^ Can it be 
2? J^r .?"'^ " "°* •'^"» that Cherubini's great 
Shl .TrtK'?"u '^^ composed after those of Mo- 
riZi. A^a ^^ considered himself a follower of 

Ch/rLn"!? ^^"^ ' "" ^^ «^"«'- «^«r listened to 
Cherubim s WimgrtrUfferf Impowible I else he 

ZT^t ***^« /*S» ^^^ "Io«t positive indications of the 

m»S^ «f rK^'??'? '".*" ^P«™- How could the 
music of Cherubini reflect the Italian music of his 

S!L!^y" «*•''" ^ *^j**"*]? modeled after that of 
mS^^-..?,'*^ X'"' ??f <5h«nibininoequalasa- 
S!J!;r^ /I ^h^ ^1* ''^ "y of the immortal 
^sT^icw, acknowledged by the most distinguished 
musicians as the grandest of chunh music 1 And is 
iJ!m. «Tr T^""!;?*** of Beethoven ? It really 
!t!5L" *^ *t? ^"*«"' ^••'"^d itself writing for 

»^^h.?T' " ''•I' •* »ogical--assertlons so fab- 

ri* « • i*'**^. ^'i*'*^ ^® «*cite only a smile from 

to ^Pu^JiP r"?f ^C ^®*'•u " Handel Wd nothing 

^m^^nl. LiP^"\'*"«5?» '^•'■J the laugh win 
come in much better hereafter ! 

But let us pass on to Rossini and his "brilliant 
orchestralion." Rouini's Tancred. that opera Uich 
first gave its author a name, appeared in 1813 — 

thlnrb^rn?!'' '^' ri!^""' [• "«^ »» it. aierUon 
that the brilliancy of the orchestration of this opera 
was such as to advance musical art, what is to be 
mid of one Sjwntini. whose VettaU had received 
the prize in 1S07, six years before 1 Or of that 
VXV ^SrA^ "^A^'^^ appeared in 1S09, and has been 
acknowledged as a work of some brilliancy of or- 
chcstration, whose title was Ferdinand Corttz ? 
tli\ '"^ir^over. what is to be said of one Mozart, 
whose Don Giovanni appeared in 1787? Now 

jK.f„.. ''*""*• ^'u'^/.^ ^^^ ^^•"'^'•J^ of musical art. 
the instrumental brilliancy of Rossini, in 1813. or 

the inslrumenial brilliancy of Mozart, in 1787 ?— 
And which of these two operas has exerted the 
most beneficial influence upon dramatic music 1 
Kossini seems lo be a special favorite with the edi- 
tor of the Tribune. Perhaps under such circum- 
stances it will do him no harm to listen to the fol- 
lowing anecdore, for the exact truth of which we 
can vouch. When in 1836, Rossini visited Frank- 
rort-on.rlie-.Mame, a dinner-party was given in bis 
honor. A wealthy merchant, who had formerly 
belonged to the committee of the theatre, gave the 
r"\^oast as follows: »• To the only true music— 
the Italian music ; here (turning to Rossini who sat 



first time to a symphony of Haydn, he was quite 
overcome with his emotions. He listened witli the 
deepest interest and excitement, and at the concln- 
sion his eyes filled with tears. From that instant 
the direction of his whole future artistic career was 
deiermi».ed. To his dying day, Spontini spoke 
with the most unbounded enthusiasm of the im- 
prenionsmade upon him by Gluck*s fphigenia in 
•^ .-. ^« could quote many more similar testi- 
monials of the most celebrated Italian compoeers 
to the superiority of German music; but we think 
we have already given more than enough to prove 
what in this period of musical art. no one of genu- 
ine musical feeling and knowledge will deny. 

(OraduleB next wnk.) 



Kore aboat Mmical lilnraries. 

BxRM», JAjf. M, 1866. 
Dear Dwlght :-.! know It is of no use, »tlll there is a 
possibility— the barest— that something may be done. 
I mean lu reference to books^books^books. I know of 
standing orders from Edinburgh and other places to buy 
at any price all that is neccMsry for a complete musical 
library. In so far at least as the student of the Uiiivenity 
can read, and It grieves me to see that I can avail my- 
self of none of the opportunities which occur to secure 
for some Institution or other in Boston or New York, 
works which we must have some time or other, if we* 
would ever afford musical students any pn>per advan- 
tages at home, and which we may have to pav for at no 
small cost. Had we but a nucleus for a library, It would 
of Itself grew. But to the point 

You remember the story of RIes and Beethoven, and 
the consecuUvs fifths. »• Who forbids tliem ?" anked 
the master several times. "Marpurg, Kirnbffcger, Fuchs, 
4:0., &o.; all the theorists." said the pupil. These 
were the great names in the Theory of music, fifty 
years since ; they are the great names now. Two othen 
of their own century, Ramenu, and Mattheson, and two 
of this, Reicha and Albrechtsberger, may be said to 
complete the list. Upon them all othen build. Gottft^ied 
Weber Is already laid upon the shelf; Marx is not yet 
universally acknowledged in what is new in his system, 
while in what Is not new he builds upon them. No 
library can pretend to be complete in the department of 
theory, without these works, while at the same time 
they are not what many men would care about petsess- 
ing in their private collections. 

I look upon our country as dsstined to play a great 
part in the future devetopment of music, and that for 
another reason than that ** brother Jonathan'* Is 
" smarter than all creation "— (thank God I am free from 
that kind of folly)— because In our country we have no 
rausicof ourown; wehave no preference for any one 
school over another; we love all schools, honor all 
schools and find good in all schools. Dr. Tuckerroan 
delves in the nobis mine of EiigHuh cathedral music. 
Southard studies the mysteries of the deepest harmonies 
of Cherubini and Beethoven. Some of us go abroad to 
study the music and song of the black-eyed Italians, 
others enter the Conservatorium at Leipsio. Fry went 
to Paris. And if there be any school which we do not 
ourselves go abroad to acquire and bring home, our land 
is that city of refuge to which artists of evtry kindred, 
nation and tongue under heaven hasten for safety, bring- 
ing with them the be»t they can. 

Did it ever strike you how catholic we are in this 
matter? We are at an evening gathering. We will 
sing; but what? Shall it be an Irish song by Moore? 



A Seotch melody with tears in H7 A gem of German 
Song ? Something French, Italian, Spanish or English 7 
Open your glee or song book, yon have them all? We 
will danee. Shall the waltt be by Rossini, Weber, 
Strauss, Anber, Gungl, Balfe, or some EngUshman or 
American ? Weteve them firom all nations. " Sone- 
tbing must come of it"— and something good. 

Something most be done Ibr church music too. We 
eannoi go on as at prssent,if we would preserve oar 
eharacter as a church-going people. There most be 
more worship and praise, as well as the present amount 
of didactic instruction and preaching. The 160th 
Psalm is too much of a dead letter. 

Now as it is with other things, so it is witlj music. Ho 
soience or art can prosper without due means of instruc- 
tion. In 1848 came the great comet, and the univeisal 
cry ftvm the Press was, why does not Harvard Collie 
signalise herself by observing this splendid visitor ? She 
had not the necessary means. Instruments and books 
were wanting, and the property nominally ben was so 
tied up that the want oonld not be supplied. A sub- 
scription of a few thousand dollan enabled her to take a 
stand in astrooomy a few years Uter, of which I am 
daily proud. Twenty-flve years ago, " Who reads an 
American book?" was a question which applied to our 
own history as well as to other departments of letten. 
Tlwrndlke and Eliot founded each a library of American 
History abroad, which they purchased and thns kid the 
foundation of that noble ooileotioD at Cambridge. Now 
a writer on any branch of American History can have 
access, if not to all he wants, to truly noble sources of in- 
formation in that queer library cke^l at Old Cambridge- 
There is a small fund there which enables one to study 
English literature to some advantage at least; another 
that provides all that the mathematician wants— but 
alas I for him who cares for Art And espechUly if that 
art be rousia You most go three thousand mlks to 
to find music books. The trouble with as, say oar 
German friends, is, that we are so superficial— that we 
have a little smattering of all sorts of science and learn- 
ing, but know nothing well. And I feel that there is too 
much ground for this. Whose fault is it? Not the 
stadent*s, he studied aU that his teacher gave him to 
learn; and the teacher did all be could with the means 
at his command. (I do not know whether to blosh or 
laugh when I look at the huge list of Colleges and Uni- 
venilies ( !) In the American Ahnanac, with the number 
of professors and volume* of books fai their libraries. A 
University— place to teach universal knowledge— with 
four professors and 1100 volumes of books! 1) Superfi- 
cial we niust be, and especially in music, in a country 
where 600 volumes of books is thought a fine collection 
of musical works! and where there Is no opportunity of 
hearing regnlariy and of comparing the different schools 
of opera, and where the greatest works of the greatest 
musicians — those for the church- are generally un- 
known. I groan when I think of the harvests Jenny 
Lind, and Sontag, el id mhm ^eam, gathered in oar 
country. If Bamum would give the tenth part of what 
he drew fipom Boston, for the cause of music there, It 
would be some reparation. Is not the inscription upon 
Wren's monument in St Paul*s Church something Uke 
this? ai mmumenhm fmmrii, drewnqsies. What Amer- 
ican tover of music will have this inscribed upon the 
walls of the " Boston Musical Library," and so be hekl 
in everiasting remembrance? Providence works it 
curiously in this respect; where it gives the will, the 
means are wanting. Is the converse equally true? 

That renowned individual, Mr. Weller the younger, 
the depth and sense of whose aphorisms, almost upon 
their first acquaintance, caused Mr. Pickwick to endow 
him with the title of Philosopher [1st Pick. Pap,, I for- 
get what page], speaking of some domestic cakmity, 
remarks that •* When he gets upon the grievance, his 
tongue runs like a barrow with the wheel greased." 
I cite this authority as an apology for having wandered 
so to the four winds flnom my text— for I had one— 
namely, the works of the great Theorists above quoted. 
For my particular studies in music there is little in them, 
though I have sought one of Mattheson*s works for 
years in vain and with little regard to the price. But 
there are others In Boston and New York, and the num- 
ber is constantly increasing, to whom they are invalua- 
ble. For them I write and for the musical public gen- 
erally. 
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Ia SmnukMauLA, ( 
wntlMr aada 
llwt Grftni eoald ■cwodjr appear to ber bat ad- 
w l3kt doascter aad nine of 
a eoMUeraUe fiffing of* of 
win Iwdfiudi were rewai^Jed. TV 
to be eare, was len taaleibllj dreand aad 
keked leas duwi a g jy ia Ibis pait tbas in oChen ; 
WR-eoaldAe Fender Mdi florid mmmc as Cbav 
per me »enmo^ Ibe^ at we hmd beard H (finoai 
Lnn», SoHTAO, BonOt Labokdr, and how 
WKUKj otWfs.) y€(k Ae aaipneed and deli*liled 
an, Ae tRHwhed evwy beart, bjr soaw of the finest, 
U n tit dr a m a t ic paflMW wbicli Ae low ezUbiled 
inanjdnracter. Tlie unp em nntie n thww ^ bont, 
» fiu* at adiag went, was perfeet Hw piod- 
beartod, linnilB jay and pride of tbe yonng pea- 
wat bride in the fint aoene was channin«r. In 
the chamber seene, the perfect nftnndoKof anan»- 
peoting jej with which, ron»d finom dieep, Ae 
leeognisei and ipnn^ to her hwnr, was Gke the 
bni a Ung of fnl e a nthin e into m daric room ; and 
the hewiMerad agon J with which Ae finds henelf 
a ec nm d and repnlsed was madefhrillii^ily intense 
and natnrd. Of eonrm too in the last scene (fiir 
Grisi is alwmjs wonderfnl in the mnsitions finom 
deKrinm to sanity) Ae d i st a nce d all that we have 
seen belbre,and the reafidng fervor of her action 
seeme d to s a m a wn to her all the vocal powers Ae 
nee ded fig at least a most u/ g H e uw e ddivery of 

Bnt Makio, as if to amke npfiir dhort oMasnre 
in Se mummU kj ezeited hinndf this evening tothe 
and gavn aK the trying and sustained 
of EIrino with sndi < 

he had not vondnafisd on any pfnrions 
He sang ezqnnMy in the dnet : iVendi f 
(take now the ring,) and in the ooncc i ted mi 
of the chambersoene, and more eapeciaily in the 
endiiq^ with the feamos: AkIpenAimam 
edimH. his tones wera faU of pomm and 
dectnfied the h on se . & eC one fiolt mat bn ^oioe 
wresded at soow Asadvanti^^ with sndi lengths of 




Susno's voice was rather dry in the part of the 
Connt, yet he sang wdL We nnderslnnd that we 
have really had no opportnnity to know Sosinrs 
voiee, he haring snag irith a throat constancy 
infiamed and raw with canslic ever shioe he 
to this conntry. DosrovAiri'B Lisa was 
bie, bnt the chonnes were froi|uently confused and 
dbvenly, and in their boistoTons l o n d nem qnHe too 



iH LAn nann oon, (imimeL) 

Of Gnnfa Norma, Friday evenii^, wo have 
fittle to add to vrbat we said the first tiam. It 
was the saaw lyrioo-diinmtic triumph, that loaes 
nodnng by repetition. A near s eat on e of the 
nearest — only bnn^^tont and enhanced to ns the 
majesty and beauty of her endre 
to the ejie. There wers 
poses, exprcsrions which one wanted to arrest, so 
peHcetly ideal seenwd they, so like saaw ghirions 
old ma s ter piec e of a paintei^ happiest hour of 
genius made alive. Mamo left his uo g i at e f ul 
part of PoOio to Signer Lonnri, who sustained it 
vety creditably and with a consoenttous tfaorou^ 
neas, both vocal and histrionic. In voice and s^le 
of singing he has gained, since we last heard Imn. 

Tbe occ as wn was dMnen fin* a grand .floral 
ovation in honor of the Gusi. Huge pyranuds 
and baskets of the rarest flowers were handed up 
to her from the orchestra, and the stage was eovuF- 
ed with the stDim of bouquets from all quarten. 
Tbe enttusmmi was hearty and unanimous, and 
the audience dmoatM huge M on the fiiatn^ 
of Jvsraw. 

Was it an idle feney that m^-cstod to ustfus 



11^ rViBiiiUBniii in the 
of .Mpraw* Geitamly m 
: Ak! 




i*s great dramatic 

the phraamg of the arasfe is much after the 
cut orilh that of nw great scene between 
Asanr; running figurm in the 
It are here and there striking^ smsi- 
hr in the two operas; there is the saaw eondnned 
strata of female duet in the middle of the two 

pieces, (omNted in the SonirmnHfe asgiven here 
and finally the soasethii^g picturesque, impo s uq ; 
and attractive that there was in a pbt so Oriental 
and remote, in which a priesAood ^ured so much 
in the fin e gioun d, an^t have st i m u l a ted the 

toflB^c a aaliiect of not lem in* 
or noveky in the Druid priesthood of the 
North. 

Mauo hud saved hnnself fiw the fant scene of 
Lucie, — EdgNdo*s tragical soliloquy of despair and 
dying invocation to the MT uima toomoiwta.^ 
Truly most enquiaite, imp aa anned smgi^g it was, 
aU of it In nodnng, ezeept B mis Cessrs, has 
the beanty, the sweetness, the fer^eadnngwaimth 

of ms voice been so eonqiletaly 
bud its «* tear in it* BurKDcrn 
(vrho stonfd have been agreat tenor singer) hod 
BMwe power, and alwmjs amde a certain 
inn of chanMter felt in this and in 
But Makio Showed no lack of power, and n 
qualify of voice, in artistic perfection of rtyla, in 
pothos, and genenl truth of impenonation, left 
nodm« to be desired. What must not that voice 
have been, in i|s p i is te and in its fell strength? 
As it is, we have known nothing like iti refined 
intrinsw sueetness. We only missed here the 
thfilling powerof that prakmged high note, that 
cry of agony, vrilh which Benedettt used to 
to the front of the stage, vrUle the 
thm^ teir sympathetic 
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given > BU iii t ial ly as 
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triumph of Griai (perhaps her grcatesl), also 
largely shared b)- Badiali. The only ilIflTerpnoe 
was the entire withdrawal of Mario, who sensi- 
bly enoujrh seemed to choose to be nothlnq rather 
than undertake a part which docs not allow one 
to be something. Indeed there seems to be no 
dramatic necessity in the plot for such a character 
as Idreno at all ; he may add to the spectacle, 
when dressed out with the barbaric splen<lor that 
Mario was; and his voice may add somewhat to 
the luxury of the music in a few concerted pieces 
and unnecessary, uncharacteristic solos. Si;;. 
Fabricatork sustained the part decently well, 
save that in his dress there was more of the 
American savaire than of the prince of Ind. A 
peculiarity of the music of Semiramide (and that 
perhaps accords somewhat with the nn-individual 
spirit of the whole Oriental life, whether Rossini 
meant it or not), is that none of the parts are 
characteristic. So far as the music is concerned 
there is nothing individual in Semiramis, in As- 
sace, in Assur, or in any one. Tliey each and 
all sing precisely the same style and same literal 
pattern of melody. What the soprano sinjrs, be 
it ever so florid, ever so rapid and finely divided, 
the bass must repeat after her to an iota ; if one 
cuts a pigeon's wing in the air, they all in turn 
must follow and do likewise. Semiramis, Arsace, 
Assur, might perfectly well exchange parts, so 
far as the music is concerned. Not being indi- 
vidual, of course it is not expressive music, not of 
the kind that moves and appeals to the heart. 
There it differs absolutely from Bellini. If it is 
colder, it is stronger, wholesomer. It is pomp 
and spectacle, the " wealth of Ormus and of Ind," 
translated into music. If it appeal to any passion, 
it is simply to the love of luxury and of magnifi- 
cence, with a mingling of mystery. 

Mario again charmed and melted everybody 
by the scene from Lvcia : and then Mr. Manager 
Hackett, whose bene6t it was, was called out, 
and thanked the audience for this great success, 
assuring us of the great pleasure which Mme. 
Grisi and Sig. Mario had experienced in a 
Boston audience, and in a Boston Theatre, which 
for its beauty, convenience, and the excellence of 
its appointments was " not excelled by any theatre 
in which they bad sung in either hemisphere." 



■-»- 



Concerts. 
1. Rossini's Stabat Mater. — "We cannot 
suppose that Grisi and Mario much desired to 
sing here in a concert, secular or sacred, their 
power, or rather her power, lying so peculiarly in 
the dramatic field. Yet it was natural that many, 
whose principles or tastes exclude them from the 
theatre, should plead for one peep at these great 
stars under their purely musical phase: and 
equally natural that they should look to the 
Handel and Haydn Society to do as it has 
done with regard to nearly all stars heretofore, 
bring them within range of its big telescope 
ycleped Oratorio, of a Sunday evening. Th«ire 
was the prompting of pecuniary interest to both 
parties, and the said stars liking Boston almost as 
well as Boston likes them, it was concluded and 
arranged that they should shine upon us once 
more, albeit with a soberer light, before they 
should set upon this horizon it might be forever. 
So Sunday evening saw the noble Music Hall 
filled from top to bottom for — of course the Stabat 
Mater of Rossini, that being the only composition 
which Italian troupes were ever known to sing 



here on a Sunday evening; and one in which 
each sucressive troupe has sunjr to us, and which 
our societies are usually ready at a moment's 
notice to accompany. A sacred concert with 
Italians means the Slahat A/a/er and means nothing 
else, unless perchance some " overture religiosOy* 
like ^fn!tanielh, be prefixed to it, as some of us 
have lived to witness before now. 

The ranks of the 11. and H. chorus were un- 
commonly full, and the Orchestral Union was 
strcnirthened greatly in its strings, not to say 
fearfully in its brass, by spare hands from the 
Italians. Af>er a good fujyue voluntary by the 
organist of the Society, Mr. Muller, Sig. Ar- 
DiTi waved his baton and said orchesti'a played 
very admirably what is called Mercadante's 
overture to the Stahat Mater^ composed mostly of 
the leading thoughts therefrom skilfully dove- 
tailed together, and with occasionallv some clever 
counterpoint. It really was an excellent orches- 
tra, and for the most part satisfactory in the ac- 
companiments, but not always. The opening 
chorus and quartet of principals was very fine 
and imposing. Mario's singing of the Cujus 
animam was the most perfectly tasteful, express- 
ive and artistic that we ever heard. He only 
lacked more power to cope with that tremendous 
and for a long time unremitting blast of trom- 
bones, which made his voice sometimes almost 
inaudible, so that the nuiny could not give full 
credit for the rare beauty of his singing. His 
style was singularly chaste, and the manner in 
which he closed it, simply swelling and dimin- 
ishing a note, where one expected or feared a 
florid cadenza, was in the best taste. 

The Quis est homo by Grisi and Donovani 
was comparatively a failure. The former failed 
to reach a high note, and betrayed the wear of 
her voice enough to greatly disappoint those who 
had not heard her on the stage ; yet there was a 
sweetness and heartiness, an artistic feeling in 
the manner of her singing. Nor could it have 
been otherwise than embarrassing to sing it with 
such seconding. Badiali, ever sure and tho- 
rough, and with the full power of his rich, ripe, 
baritone, redeemed all by bis admirable singing 
(not for the first lime here) of Pro peccatis. He 
was immensely applauded, more than Mario, for 
the many still love what is loud and unescapable : 
— fortunate in this case to find it coupled with 
such real excellences. Badiali is certainly a 
true artist, and should be a fortune in himself to 
any operatic troupe.. His performance is invari- 
biy, infallibly excellent and telling, if we must 
own that it is never great, never touched by the 
spark of genius. It is his temptation, nursed by 
perpetual applause, and largely organized as he 
is, to overdo things somewhat and make his voice 
unduly prominent. This time his rendering was 
theatrical where that of all the others was so 
quiet. 

In Eia mater and in Inflammatus est the ac- 
companying chorus (which has some very impo- 
sing music) made some painful discords, showing 
lack of rehearsal enough to assimilate the vocal 
recruits. ^Ime. Grisi was much more successful 
in the Infammatus, sustaining the high C with 
power, and was warmly encored. Signorina Don- 
ovani sang the Fac ut portem in good voice and 
generally quite well, making quite a point with 
her concluding sentence. 

But the solos of the Stabat^ however they may 
have charmed us once, have got to be quite hack- 



nied. By far the itiost interesting pieces of the 
music, to our taste, are the two quatuors : Sancta 
mater istad agas, and more especially the unac- 
companied one : Quando corpus. In these the 
beauty of Mario's voice and style must have been 
palpable to every listener, and nothing was want- 
ing on the part of Grisi or Badiali. The Quando 
corpus would have been almost perfect but for the 
short-comings of the contralto, who positively 
commence<I the bright phrase: Paradisi gloria in 
the wrong pitch. TIjc Amen fugue, an elaborate, 
complex, rapid movement, but weak enough com- 
pared with Handel or bis younger brothers, was 
given with much fluency and distinct individual- 
izing of the parts. In spite of many faults, and 
of course disappointments where too much was 
expected, we enjoyed the performance greatly as a 
whole ; because it went of! with so much spirit, 
so much unction. 



[After nil, our notice of the Quintette Clob nnd Or- 
che»tnil Union, all prepared and ready, are crowded out 
and must yield frface until next week. Nordiese alone.} 



German and Italian Opera. 

BosTOjr, Feb. 5, 1855. 

My dear Mr. Dwight: — I desire to aek one qaostion of 
you, with a preamble. The worahippere of Germaa 
music write as though Italian opera and opera singers 
were, of necessity, superficial, sogar-and-watery and 
soulless, while (jerman opera and singers are, of neces- 
sity, profound, potent and fraught with soul. Those 
even whu never heard a German opera (except Don 
■ Giovamd, written for and sung by luiiass), are eloquent 
in their adoration of this mystic tout, which finds ex- 
pression only in the music and through the medium of 
one chosen race. 1 had always supposed that the hu- 
man heart beat pretty nearly the same everywhere ; and 
that the wild, vague, dreamy aspirations of oor spirituat 
nature were attributes of the human soul in all countries. 
Is German pathos more touching than any other ? Is 
German grief more heart-rending, German revenge more 
powerful, German love more tender than the sane 
passions in other lands and from other tongues 1 When 
these emotions, common as they are to the human race, 
are powerfully, ardently, feelingly represented, must 
they of necessity be stigmatised as lacking in profundity 
of "soul,'' because they come from Italian moutlis? Or 
is there some halo of sanctity and t>eatitttde around the 
German exponeots of these human emotions, vouch- 
safed to them and them alone ? 

Still these questions are not what 1 specifically pro- 
poie to ask. You and I have never heard or seen this 
« soul " because we have never heard a German opera 
done by Germans, and I ask to know why it is that with 
this great influx of German population, this extensive 
cultivation of German instrumental music, this devoted 
worship at the shrine of Germanism, we have never had 
a German opera here ? SVe read about their wonderful 
spirituality, their depth of meaning j we even see a plot 
which is merely a hash of old, licentious, French come- 
dies, whose day has entirely gone by, invested with a 
mystic meaning, surrounded by a halo of supernatural 
significance utterly beyond the perception of people 
who, on other points, are thought to possess a doe ap- 
preciation of the good, the beautiful and pure; who 
look beyond the outer mask of life, and strive to com- 
prehend the mystery of life and death. Why is it then 
that no German opera troupe has ever come into this 
new home of Germans? Or that no single German 
vocalist of any real ability (except Sontag, and she was 
nU generiM) has chanced to wander to this country to 
enlighten our idolatrous souls 7 

Yours respectfully, Qdkrt. 

Reply. — First the preamble. Your complaint 
is alto<]:ether too broad. Who has ever said or in- 
timated that German music was of necessity pro- 
found, &c. ? Certainly not we : for in our con- 
cert criticisms we have quite as oflen had occasion 
to allude to the trashy, clap-trap character of Ger- 
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man music as of any other; meaning of course 
such German music as is written by inferior ar- 
tists and for mere present effect and popularity. 
What orchestra does not play such, what piano- 
forte virtuoso has not found such more to his pur- 
pose than the sonatas of Beethoven ? Nor is it 
said that Italian music is <>/* necessifjf superficial, 
or superficial hficawit it is Italian. But it is said 
that the prevailing style of Opera, which is prin- 
cipally Italian, but which has its counterparts also 
(though with a difference) in popular French and 
German operas of modern date, is superficial, 
uninspired, compared to the enduring masterpieces 
of musical genius in whatsoever form. Some of 
these masterpieces are operas, and it happens that 
they are mostly German or of the German school : 
the operas of Gluck, Mozart, Weber; the one by 
Beethoven ; to which add som« by Cherubini and 
Spontini, who, though Italian born, wrote in the 
German style : — these are about the sum, we be- 
lieve, of the acknowledged classic masterpieces of 
Opera among those who love music for its own 
sake. They are indeed but few. The world has 
produced but few really great operas. We have 
admitted, however, and admired the genius of 
Rossini, and more or less of genius, in a certain 
vein, in his Italian successors. But here lies the 
difference. In the Italian Opera, from the time 
that opera began, the composer subordinates him- 
self to the singer ; he must make set arias, cava- 
tinas, commonplace cadenzas, &c., in which the 
singer, extricating himself from the action and re- 
gardless of the unity and internal musical logic 
of the whole composition, may step to the foot- 
lights and make herself or himself all in all be- 
fore the audience. In the great operas (whether 
they be German or Hindoo is of no consequence) 
the contrary is the case. The opera, like a play 
of Shakspeare, is a pure musico-dramatic inspira- 
tion, in which the greatest actor or singer must be 
content to subordinate himself to the spirit and 
purpose of the whole. The Italians are a race of 
singers, and they write (in these days — once they 
had their really great church music,) scarcely 
anything but operas ; and, writing for singers and 
for to-day*s success, they naturally produce not 
much that is of the profoundest order. 

But music is the language of feeling ; and is 
not feeling, pathos, &c., alike in all human hearts I 
Yes, human nature is radically everywhere alike. 
But, while wo are made of the same passions, 
the same faculties, does anybody deny that one 
character, one nature is vastly deeper, more in- 
spired and more inspiring than another ! And be- 
cause all music deals with common human feel- 
ings, does it follow that all music shall be equally 
good? For this is really what your question 
leads to. 

Now for the main question : AYliy does not 
German Opera come here ? First premising 
that we do not precisely see the bearing or im- 
portance of the question, or in what way the ar- 
rival or non-arrival of German opera troupes 
upon our shores affects the question of the excel- 
lence of German operas and German music com- 
pared with the Italian, we will yet try to answer 
categorically (since the Query is put courteously, 
and in the fair hand evidently of a lady) and 
suggest a few reasons for the fact. One reason 
ma/ be found in what we have hinted : namely, 
that German musical genius (observe, we mean 
the real gold and not the pinch-beck) does not 
run very much, or principally, into the form of 



Opera, and consequently it is not strange if the 
interpreters and audiences of German Art here 
do not run much after Opera. — Another reason 
is, that the great German operas are much more 
difUcult of performance and require more perfect 
artists in all, even the most subordinate, parts, 
with ampler choral and orchestral support, so that 
they are by no means so easily exported as the 
Italian. To which add that Germans and " wor- 
shippers at the shrine of Germanism" are not 
content with such opera as is most easily pro- 
ducible and needs only singers ; but have a par- 
tiality in this respect akin to the partiality for 
Shakspeare among the lovers of the drama. 
Your theatre-going people, nine out of ten of 
them, left to their own tastes, would unhesitat- 
ingly declare the "Lady of Lyons" or some 
other of the common acting plays, a better 
play than any one of Shakspeare's. Fortunately 
we have the means of knowing, by that instance, 
that popularity and crowded audiences are not 
the only nor the final measure of artistic genius. 

Again, if you look to the lighter and more popu- 
lar kind of German Opera, to the modem operas 
of effect, as those of Flotow, Lortzing, and others, 
which possibly might be imported, you find the 
German language, out of Germany, a poor com- 
petitor with the Italian ; and possibly these operas 
are no better, nor as good as many of those of 
Donizetti, Verdi, and Bellini. Yet be it remem- 
bered that in New York, Milwaukie, &c., great 
centres of our German population, this kind of 
German opera has found a footing; and even 
better, like the Freyschiitz and the Zauherfl6te, 

Finally, to make an end, the Germans are not 
generally and essentially a race of singers, like 
the Italians, although Sontag is by no means a 
" lone star" in their musical galaxy. The Ger- 
mans find that satisfaction in pure instrumental 
music, in musical ideas apart from personal interest 
in its interpreters, that makes the opera less in- 
dispensable to their mu:<ical and spiritual suste- 
nance than it is with Italians. The German finds 
in a symphony of Beethoven, or if he employ 
voices, in great choral sacred works, all and more 
than all that the Italianized taste finds in Norma 
or Lucia ; and of\en in the quiet chamber quartet 
of strings there is more soul's nourishment tor him 
than survives all your open excitements. 

These are but hints. The questions are very 
ingeniously involved, so that it would be impossi- 
ble to extricate and answer all the several points 
without going into a very lonj; and thorough dis- 
sertation upon German and Italian music. But 
one word more. " We here have not heard Ger- 
man operas, so what can we know of the soul that 
is in them ? " The soul lives in the music ; not in 
the singers mainly, not in the plot, as you seem to 
suggest of Don Giovanni. We can know the 
worth, the depth, the inspiration of Gluck*s or 
Mozart's operas by studying their music, as we 
read Shakspeare by ourselves at home. And if 
we cannot do that, are we to give no credence to 
the testimony of the best informed, to the opinion 
of the greatest artists and composers themselves, 
including even the convictions of such foremost 
Italians as Cherubini, Spontini, and Rossini, all 
of whom finally cultivated the German style? — 
witness what is called Rossini's greatest work, the 
Guillaume TelL 
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of melody, exhibited in this picture of the musi- 
cian, as if it were actually painted in the air by 
a three-fold morning red. The accompaniment, 
set in extended chords, has no other figure but 
the arpec/f/hs of the clarinet, in the low tones of 
the instrument, which here and there coincide 
with the course of the song. In the ritornel we 
hear the conclusion of the invocation in the or- 
chestra, passing from mouth to mouth, and con- 
stantly ascending, as if invisible powers were 
hovering in the air, to bear these outpourings of 
the heart up to the throne of the Most High. 

This scene is a new advance in the ideal 
action, which lurks behind the material action of 
the drama, a second annunciation of the wonders 
which are to be fulfilled. 

The Ball Scene. 

The scene changes ; we are in the house of 
Don Juan, in the midst of the feast. Before we 
note what is going on there, it will be well to cast 
a look at the localities and say a few words about 
the scenic arrangement, which is here of the 
greatest importance. In many theatres the ar- 
rangement is precisely what it should not be, and 
directly contrary to the intention of Mozart, so 
that the most original eflTccts of the ball scene, 
both for eye and ear, are lost. Mozart has in- 
dicated three dance orchestras upon the stage, 
whereas frequently you find none, or have it all 
united in the dramatic orchestra, that is to say 
completely jumbled together. Mozart has three 
dances executed at once : a minuet, a contra-dance 
and a waltz ; which naturally presupposes three 
halls opening into one another, for it would be 
very difficult to dance to 3-4, 2-4, and 3-8 time 
in the same room. Both musicians and dancers 
would lose the time. To avoid this dilemma, on 
stages representing only one room, it has been 
customary to have the minuet alone danced, but 
without cancelling the contra-dance and the 
waltz iu the orchestra, whence has arisen a con- 
fusion which there was nothing to explain to the 
audience. At the most, only one or two violins 
have taken up each of these dances, without the 
special basses, which the composer has assigned 
them ; and so it has happened that not a distin- 
guishable [>hi*ase of these instruments, which were 
lost in the mass of the orchestra, has reached the 
ear. They have only served to spoil the minuet. 
We belie \ e, that for the melodic and rhythmical 
understanding of a combination so wonderful, 
and so natural to the tumultuous orgy, which has 
reached its height, the numerical forces of the 
second and third orchestras ought to consist of 
half the musicians who play in the principal or- 
cliestra; say Tour violins and a contra-basso to 
each, supposing there are twenty instruments en- 
gaged on the minuet Let us now follow our 
imaginary representation of the opera, which the 
falling cf the curtain, after the Trio, had inter- 
rupted for a moment, to spare us the awkward- 
ness of witnessing the preparations. 

A splendidly decorated and lighted hall opens 
in the back ground upon two other halls or gal- 
leriep, shown in perspective, and also lighted and 
filled with people. At each of the doors leading 
into them stands a group of musicians ; the main 
orchestra is on the front of the staa:e. This 
orchestra is for the genteel company ; it is com- 
plete ; first and second violins, viola, bass, horns 
and oboes, all fine gentlemen, in grand toilette of 
the Inst cent.iry, powdered and w'th swords at 
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their sides. These are mitsicianSy in the sense of 
Artists. The accessory orchestras are suited to the 
taste of the country people ; a few violins with 
a bass are here enough. Here you see no gen- 
tlemen, right or left, but on each side a half dozen 
of grotes<]ue figure?, with torn elbows, visible 
suspenders, and red poses. Each band has a 
table before it with music desks, for form's sake, 
and wine bottles without glasses, the necessary 
auxiliaries to their execution. These are Jiddlers 
(musikanten), as you would call mere players. 
The scattered groups upon the stage exhibit the 
picturesque confusion of a picture by Teniers. 
Here a company of drinkers ; or a tender pair, 
who betray their feelings in pantomime ; farther 
on some individuals playing cards; others, who 
philosophically throw themselves from the arms 
of Bacchus into those of Morpheus; others are 
already settled under the table ; while a few 
dancers, decked with feathers and embroidery, 
are promenading to and fro with their country 
ladies on their arms, until the dance begins anew. 
Gallooned lacqueys pass round refreshments and 
serve these boors with an air of the deepest re- 
spect. Ladies and gentlemen avail themselves 
without stint of the large hospitality offered them. 
In the midst of the orgy moves the man, who is 
the soul of it, in brilliant attire, which sets ofiT 
his fine form still more, and with the inimitable 
grace of an Amphitryon issues his orders to his 
high steward, Leporello. 

This whole picture unfolds itself spontaneously 
to the fancy, during the Allegro in E flat major, 
6-8 time, which marshalls us into the spacious 
halls of Don Giovanni. This is one of those 
pieces in our opera, which the greatest composers, 
expresbly or silently, place above all attempts at 
imitation or rivalry ; then again there are other 
pieces which every one believes he could have 
made as well. Which of them were the most 
difificult to make ? We shall know as soon as 
either the one or the other has been accom- 
plished. In the sphere of light music nothing 
certainly seems lighter than this Allegro in 6-8, 
which follows the sublime and learned Trio of 
the three masks. A music, which, without ex- 
actly being dance music, might be played in the 
intervals of a ball, or by itself, since it is inde- 
pendent of the voice-parts. The voices on their 
side sing and declaim to this melody, so perfectly 
continuous in all its sentences from beginning to 
end, as if they troubled themselves as little about 
the orchestra, as that does for them. The spirit 
of the ball animates the instrumentation ; in the 
song parts you find all the little occurrences and 
intrigues, inseparably connected with a dancing 
company, faithfully described. We have the 
jealous husband watching his lady, and the young 
fellow slily making his court to her, without its 
having that appearance. Giovanni and Ivcpo- 
rello outwardly are busied with nothing, but 
doing the honors of the house. Ehi cqffh ! cioc- 
colale ! sorbetti ! confetti I (Coflfee this way ! 
chocolate ! sherbets I &c.) But nothing will 
operate upon Masetto. La bricconn fa festa 
(The flirt is quite complaisant to him) ; that is 
what occupies him, what torments him and makes 
the food stick in his throat. When Zerlina sees 
the wry features of the dear man, she cannot 
help smiling and repeating after Don Juan : Quel 
Masetto mi par stralunato (This Masetto seems 
to mo bewildered). Already the ball works with 
her. So much the worse for him, who has com- 



mitted the stupidity of carrying her there. We 
know of no more neatly rounded melodies, no 
more lightsome grace, more perfect naturalness, 
more lively merriment, and no more transporting 
dramatic illusion, than this tempo. 

AfacftosOy in 2-4 time, in C major, the orchestra 
with all the instruments, trumpets and drums 1 
Leporello, who is commissioned to conduct to 
their places all the dignitaries who figure at a 
court gala, advances with the pompous air of a 
master of ceremonies to receive the masks. Ve^ 
nite piu avantif vezzose maschereUe, Giovanni, 
who had expected no ladies in the strict sense of 
the word, recognizes persons of bis own rank in 
the newly arrived guests. lie receives them with 
the dignified courtesy of a man of high station, 
who may forget himself perhaps before the com- 
mon people, if he has his reasons for it, but not 
among bis peers. E aperto a tutti quanti, viva 
la liberta (Everybody is welcome, viva &c.) And 
the chorus joins in tumultuously : Viva, viva la 
liberta I When the cry of freedom resounds with 
such violence in the multitude, we know, no good 
comes of it. Wc shall see. Giovanni orders the 
dance to be renewed, and the dancers take their 
places ; the dramatic orchestra pauses, and the 
first orchestra plays the minuet, which we have 
alreadv heard in the distance. This time it sets 
out in a higher key, namely G. 

Three Dakce Times at Once. 

The couples in the front ball, in noble and 
pompous steps, lead off the Minuet, in which the 
older Vestris found matter for such deep reflec- 
tions. Giovanni dances, in expectation of what 
is better, with Zerlina, and converses with her ; 
Masetto, who has been consigned to the particu- 
lar attention of Leporello, who tries to force him- 
self upon him as a partner, struggles against the 
rogue like an obstinate ram taken by the horns. 
Anna, who observes this manoeuvre, cannot re- 
strain her indignation, and expresses it in the 
energetic passage: Resisternon poss* io. Elvira 
and Ottavio conjure her to be calm. Meanwhile 
the spirit of the dance seizes upon all the guests 
in the second hall ; there however they will have 
no minuet, they want a contra-dance. Orchestra 
No. 2 tunes G, D, A, E. The bass grumbles its 
G, to tune it down a little, whereupon after a 
prelude the lively 2-4 time begins. In the third 
hall they are for a waltz. Orchestra No. 3, after 
it has tuned and preluded, falls into a hellish 
tempo ; the couples fly round in the whirl of the 
3-8 time, jostle, tread on one another and, losing 
their balance through mutual collisions and 
through the richly enjoyed wine, fall to the floor. 
When the audience see the contra-dance and the 
waltz, they will understand the music. And 
what becomes then of the minuet ? The minuet, 
whose Spanish grandeur could not for a moment 
forgot its composure for the drama's sake, is also 
not at all deranged by the jumping in the Oiher 
halls. The world may go to pieces round the 
minuet, yet it cannot be forced a single iota from 
its course. And the afiairs of the acting persons ? 
These go on as usual in such cases ; that is to say, 
the three-fold tempo of the ball, so far from 
causing any hindrance, really favors them 1 

To combine three difierent rhythms in this 
way, is no such exceedingly diflicult problem in 
composition. The art however does not lie in 
that. The grand stroke of genius in this kind of 
Witches' Sabbath is to be sought in the invention 
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of the melody of the minuet, which first of all, 
in its peculiar function as principal song, had to 
be simple, clear, agreeable to the ear, perfectly 
proportioned, and entirely suited to the character 
of the step which it accompanies. In the second 
place it had to accommodate itself with wonderful 
pliability to the melodic and declamatory phrases 
of the singers, that is to say, to the language of 
the most various passions. Finally this melody 
had to support the two other instrumental melo- 
dies, so in contrast with the minuet and with each 
other, not only in the rhythm, but in the choice 
of figures and the esthetic character of each of 
these three dances. Separate these melodies and 
listen to them singly. That of the minuet moves 
with the step of a procession ; that of the contra- 
dance is lively, without going too fast ; that of 
the waltz goes like the wind. This extraordinary 
swiftness comes from the fact, that the waltz, rel- 
atively to the other two rhythms, is not exactly 
3-8 measure. Its pointed quarters have only the 
value of simple quarters in the principal tempo^ 
so that one bar of the minuet is equal to three 
bars of the waltz. 

Storut CoxcLUSioir. 
But suddenly a shriek is heard from behind 
the scenes. Gente ajuio! (help, good people!) 
The three orchestras and all the dancers break 
oflT at once, and the dramatic orchestra, which 
had paused during the ball, falls impetuously in 
with an Allegro assai^ 4-4, in E flat major, com- 
mencing with a powerful unisono, which is ttiken 
note for note from a scene in " Idomeneo." They 
rush against the side door, through which Zerlina 
has been carried out. Ora grida da quel lato, 
Ah gittiamo giu la porta (The sound is from this 
side, let us break the door down). Amid these 
threatening phrases, are mingled, in wonderful 
modulation, the accusing cries of the orchestra. 
The violins in strong strokes take the tonic and 
dominant chords of D minor, and the door gives 
way. F major, 4-4, Andante maestoso. Zerlina 
is rescued ; with her appears Don Juan, dragging 
in Leporello by the hair : Ecco il hirbo ! (Behold 
.the rascal!) A miserable farce, by which no- 
body is deceived. He knows it too; since in 
case of need he has stuck pistols into his belt 
The three take off their masks; Giovanni is 
somewhat alarmed, when he recognizes them. 
Beautiful phrases in Canon imitation, words 
quivering with rage, syllables which fall one 
after another, as if to weigh heavier upon the 
conscience of the evil-doer. TuttOy tut-to gia-si 
sa (All now is known). Each for himself brings 
forward his grievance. Soon however the anger 
of them all finds a common voice ; the majestic 
storm breaks out at last in the chorus : TremOj 
trema sceleralo ! (Tremble, wretch !) the crown 
of all finales. C major. Allegro. The heaviness 
of the first shock is so great, that even Giovanni 
feels it : E confusa la mia testa (My head is con- 
fused). His answers and retaliations to the more 
and more impetuous accusations of the chorus 
show us this person in a new light. Until now 
Don Juan had merely sported with humanity; 
one murder, two attempts at seduction, these 
were trifles. Now he lifts himself to combat it 
in all the greatness of his Titanic nature. No 
desperate effort is untried, to crush him ; no curse 
is not invoked upon his guilty head. At first 
this angry mass is combined in a unison, which 
convulsively supports itself upon the sharp and 
unharmonious interval of the diminished Third : 



Fie-ro crudele ; then it strikes like lightning in 
the octave : trema ! (tremble !) and finally it 
battles in descending chromatic scale with infatu- 
ated obstinacy against the bass : Trema^ trema, 
tremaf o scelerato ! To the imprecations of the 
human race heaven itself adds its testimony 
against the godless sinner ; a storm out of doors 
mingles its thundering harmony with the harmo- 
nious fury of the chorus and the orchestra; 
lightnings flash and cross each other in the trip- 
lets of the violins. This storm of voices and in- 
struments grows more and more in leaps of Thirds 
and Fifths, and climbs with the aid of modula- 
tion higher and higher, as if it would reach the 
clouds and blend with the thunder. It is not 
possible to praise the creator of such music, but 
we must thank the poet, who has inspired him 
to it: 

Odi il tnon della vendetta, 

Che ti fischia d'ogni intorno; 

Sul tao capo, in questo giomo, 

II SQO fulmine cadra. 

(Hear the sound of the revenge 
That whistles all about thee ; 
On thy head, this very day. 
Its thuadorbolt shall fall.) 

Don Juan, who at first finds himself bewildered, 
or better speaking, deceived in his expectations, 
becomes calm again in the face of danger. The 
sight of a furious multitude, who seek his life, 
the gleam of a drawn sword, the roll of the thun- 
der restore him to himself; he recovers his com- 
posure, the more the world seems to waver under 
him, and he calls out in full consciousness of his 
power, he alone holding in balance the chorus, 
the orchestra and the storm : Se cadesse ancora 
il mondoy nulla maitemer mi fa (If the world now 
should fall, I should not fear). What greatness 
is required, to realize the image contained in this 
sentence, which in and for itself is nothing but a 
common-place hyperbole, since for the poetry in 
the verses it says too much ! But when you hear 
this thundering voice, which parts the masses of 
the chorus and rivals the storm, which draws the 
whole chorus after itself, and makes it whirl with 
the hurried and canonic tempo, which it impresses 
upon the piece towards the end, then the afore- 
said text ceases to be metaphorical. The steel 
flashes in the hands of Giovanni ; his look is like 
that of the live Medusa; the crowd gives way 
unwillingly to let him pass. After he has reached 
the back of the stage without further hindrance, 
he sheathes his sword again, fires his pistols into 
the air, and vanishes with a fiendish laugh, as Da 
Fonte has expressed it. For this pantomime the 
composer leaves him nine bars of ritornel. 

[To be contioued.] 



For Dwight's Journal of Hoalo. 
THE GREEN TBEE IN AUTITMN. 
[From the German of H. Hkihs.] 

Cold and dreary clouds of autumn 

Float above the vale and hill ; 
Tempest-stripped the trees are standing, 

Ghostly, in the silence chill. 

Only one, in saddest silence, 

Only one, with leaves unshed, 
(Leaves by tears oflono^ing nourished?) 

Lonely lifts its verdant head. 

Ah ! my heart is like this desert, 

And the tree which there I see 
Green as summer, is the image, 

Fairest, best beloved I of thee ! h. 



What Music owes to Italy and Germany. 

[Couclu>ivd from last wcek.X. 

Bttt we must correct a few more of the historica 
errors to which the Tribune has treated its readcn 
Bocchcrini did iid establish the quintet hcforc Ilaydr 
In 1768 he pal)li«hed his first work, Six Sifmphonin 
whi<h wei*e really violin ciuartcts, with ohli^ato viol 
onccllo accompauinicut. but Haydn had written hi 
first quartet in 1751 ; that is, about seventeen year 
previously. The fiivt sonatas were not those of Cc 
relli, but of Johann Kuh.xau, a predecessor of Sel 
Bach at the St. Thomas School, Tjcipzij;, and wcr 
alrejuly published in 1G95. Corclli was a violinis 
and wrote and performed compositions which h 
called sonatas ; but those had as little lo do with thii 
which we cull a sonata, as the sinfonias of the Italian 
with our symphonies. Kuhnau laid the stepping 
stone to those sonatas for the piano-forte, which wer 
amotig Beethoven's greatest triumphs : and the firs 
genuine sonaia was by Emanuel Bach, who may als 
be considered as the founder of modem piano-fort 
playin<7. His VersMrh iiber die wakre Art dus Oiwit 
zu spiiien, is the first attempt to ^ive a wcll-grounde 
method for this branch of art. Besides Emanu( 
Bach, Germany has had, or has ba pianists, (amon*;: 
others,) VV'ulfl, Steibelt, Mozart, Hummel, Mo^ 
cheles, Kalkbrenncr, Czcmy, Cramer, Ber«rcr, Cai 
Mayer, Carl Maria Von Welwjr, Thai berg, Hcnscl 
Dreyshock, Clara Schumann, and Liszt. Yes, Lisj 
— notwithstanding the disclaimer of the Tribune^ 
who, born in Hungary it is true, came to Vienn 
while yet a mere boy, and there studied wit 
Czcrny. With no shadow of reason can Liszt l 
classined with any other school of pianism than th 
German. So that not "one only," but many of th 
"superlative piano celebrities" are Gennan. Tli 
very man, however, whom the Tribune pi'obably coi 
sidcrs the first of pianists, Thalberg, is far diftercntl 
estimated by the artisu of Germany. 

It is true that Germany did not give birth to 
Pasta or a Hubini; but it did produce a Carolin 
Unger, who was decidedly as great as any Italia 
singer of the greatest fame — 9, fact which was a( 
knowledged by the Italians themselves, when si; 
electrified her audiences at Naples, Kome, an 
Milan. Mme. Mum, Mmc. Schrocder-Devrient, Mm 
Henriettc Sontag, Johanna Wagner, Sophie Cruvell 
Staudigl, and hosts of others of whom the Tribui 
seems not to have heard, were or are Germans. A 
to violin-playing, who is the man who has educate 
in this art the most celebrated performers of the da; 
and who has himself created a school ? It is tl 
German, Louis Spohr. Shall wc further nan; 
Ernst i or Joachim, the acknowledged greate 
violinist of his age ? 

We know perfectly well how much wc owe to Ital; 
We know the high position that country occupie 
in art from the days of Palkstrina, down throu/i 
the seventeenth century, and to the middle of tl 
eighteenth. We are well aware that Palestrina en 
ated the so-called sublime stvie, and purified churcl 
compositions from the barWrisros. and the pap« 
curiosities of the school of Netherlands; but wc sha 
not imitate the Tribune^ and claim that ho did th 
because his master was from the Netherlands. N 
he accomplished all this, in spite of the training r 
ceived from Goudimel. We are far, very far, from ij 
noring or disdaining the great services which Italy (i 
well as other nations, and more especiallv Franc< 
has rendered to musical art; but, nevenhelcss, v 
can not help repeating that, " Whenever (in model 
times) musical art has entered upon a new phase, ai 
has made new steps in its progress, these have ori| 
inated from Gennan genius and German inspir 
tions." The Quintet, the Musical Drama, the Oper 
the Sonata, the Oratorio ; all these are due to Ge 
man genius, and the grandest inspirations in each • 
these nranches have come from Germans. Men HI 
Sebastian Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, ar 
Beethoven, can not be claimed by any other natic 
than that of Germany ; and however exalted, hoi 
ever serviceable, however great the celebrities > 
France and Italy mav l>e considered, they can not 1 
compared with the brilliant musical lights of Gc 
many. AVhat is it ia any French, English, or Italu 
composer that has at once given him a position ur 
a superiority over his rivals ? It is his adoption 
the German style. Look at Berlioz. What mak« 
him so original in the eyes of his countrymen ? 
is the German clement in his mu&ic ; it is that th 
roughly German striving for what is new, which is i 
greatest characteristic. It is just that element in tl 
character of German musicians which has impcllc 
them continually onward. It is this impuLsc whir 
in spite of political and other kindred hindrance 
keeps them searching and searehing, while other n 
tions seem to rest, satisfied with past systems an 
past achievements. It is this, which at the prcsei 
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or the new Cantata we have too little confi- 
dence in our own first impressions, to venture to 
pronounce upon its mnsicat value as a whole. 
These impressions, whatever thej may have been 
at the moment, as part after part claimed notice, 
have not as yet shaped themselves (our own fault 
perhaps) into a positive and abidin^r whole. It 
does not lie so clearly in our mind that we have 
any right to say success or failure ; and inasmuch 
as it is to be repeated this eveninjr, we deem it 
wiser and more just to all concerned to delay 
judgment. We may say however that it con- 
tained some interesting and effective numbers, 
and was received not only with kindness, but in 
several parts with evidences of decided pleasure 
by the audience, llie poem, written by IT. F. 
Chorley, describes the joy and gratitude of 
our Pilgrim Fathers upon landing on these 
shores. Neither the poem nor the music suggests 
much stem Puritanism about them ; they seem a 
jovially pious, happy set, and in the opening 
chorus call for " wine to drink with one another." 

We were quite interested in the first movement, 
Adagio, expressing " prayer and leave-taking," 
and in the first half or so of the Allegro (*' typical 
of the voyage") of the Overture. An arrange- 
ment of this, for four hands, has been published 
by Nathan Richardson, so that oar readers may 
satisfy themselves more clearly of its intrinsic 
musical contents. The first chorus, too, though 
light, was quite agreeable. The religious chorals, 
when sung in full chorus by members of the 
Hamdel and Haydx Society, were to us the 
most impressive portions of the work. In some 
of the solo and concerted pieces, sung by Miss 
Botha MLY, soprano, Miss Twiciiell, contralto, 
Mr. Millard, tenor, and Mr. Wetherbkr, bass, 
we felt more or less of discord, and we could not 
resist a suspicion that the instrumentation, often 
elaborate, crowded and full of motion, instead of 
relieving the voices, made their task ungrateful ; 
but of this we will not judge yet These solo-ists 
are among oui very best singers, and every effort 
seemed to be made on the part of all the performers 
to do the work full justice. Yet they will un- 
doubtedly succeed better a second time. Once 
begun, it should be fairly, fully heard. After 
that, it will be time to raise the inquiry, how far 
it is politic (as a general rule) to use the regular 
evenings of such concert societies, our stated op- 
portunities (too few at best) for hearing the ac- 
knowledged mastei^pieces of the Art, for the first 
trials of new works. 



Handel and Haydn Sociexy. — " Moses in 
Egypt" was revived for last Sunday evening's 
concert, and the Music Hall was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, looking more like old times than 
any thing the concert history of this winter has 
afforded, since the " Messiah" at Christmas. Miss 
Anna Stone was one principal attraction, and 
her splendid upper voice, especially with choruii, 
seemed more wonderful than ever. The other 
folos were sustained by Mrs. Wentwortji, Mrs. 
Hill, Mr. Authurson, Mr. Wheat, Mr. 
Aiken and Mr. Adams. The last named, has 
not so rich and telling a bass as his predecessor, 
Mr. Ball, but sang very well. Mr. Aiken sur- 
passed himself, his tones springing forth with a 
more elastic and resonant quality than was his 
wont. The others sang finely, but there was oc- 
casional falseness of intonation, and as a whole 
the thing did not pass off quite so well as last year 



Yet many of the choruses sounded very finely, 
and as for the orchestra, we never heard the lux- 
ury and brilliancy of the Rossini music brought 
out with such di'licious clearness, as this time by 
the ORCiiE.itTRAL Union. 



Warrkn Stkkkt CifArKL. — The concert in the 
Music Hall for ihc benefit of this institiitic^^-oiic of the 
moHt u^oful chnritios of our city— *lre\v a full hou«c. 
The chiKlren of Mr. DAitNAKi>*s school completely filled 
the stage which wns deconited in honor of the clay — 
(Wii^hinpton's birthdny) with evergreens and flags. 
The children snng very nicely some choruses and a 
hymn by Dr. T. W. Parsons for the occiu«ion. Tlw 
rest of the programme was given by Miss Stone, Miss 
Humphrey, Mrs. Rametti, and Messrs. Mii.lari>, 
Groves and Trenklk, who volunteered for the occasion, 
which was apparently most successful in a pecuniary 
point of view. — The children's chorus was conducted 
by Mr. C. H. Clarke, Mr. Trenkle being the organist 
and pianist. 
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Music AT Hand. — To-night the Musical Fund So- 
ciety repeat Mr. Perkins's Cantata, and offer a pro- 
gramme further enriched by Mendkussohn's wonderful 
" Fingal's Cave" overture, and a violin solo and duct by 
the brothers Mollenhaukr. — The Quintettk Clijb 
next Tuesday toiU repeat the Ciikruiiini quartet, besides 
other 6ne things, the song of Makcello, by Mr. Arthur- 
son, &c. 



^Ilttsical (£0rr!spnbtnrt. 



From NEW YOBK. 

Feb. 20.— I have just returned from Eisfeld's fourth 
Quartette Soiree, and am so well »ati»fjed, that I must 
give yon some account of it on the spot, though at tliis 
late hour my remarks can be but brief. The programme 
promised us a Quintet (violin, two violas, 'cello, and 
flute), by Kuulau, of whom you perhaps know more 
than I do; Beethoven's Quartet in F, op. 18; a Trio 
by Franz Scmuiiert, played by Mr. Satter, a new 
star in our musical horizon, and Mes.«rs. Noll and 
Bergnkr; and Bntti^ btUti, and Mendki^ssoiin's sweet 
song, Dtis erste Vtildien^ sung by l^Ime. Wallace Bou- 

CIIELLE. 

The Quintet is n light and rather trivial composition, 
of which only the Minuetlo pleased me particularly. A 
singular effect is produced by the flute in combination 
with the stringed instruments — not an altogether pleasing 
one. The execution of this piece was not equal to the 
usual efforts of Mr. Eisfeld's "Quartette party;" several 
parts were quite confused. Beethoven's Quartet went 
all the better; it is very pleasing, in his earlier, Moznrt- 
like style. Mrae. Bouchelle gave us rather too many 
guttural notes, and too many grimaces in BaUt^ batti; 
nor was it sung lightly and gracefully enough. She did 
better in Mendelssohn's song, in spite of the icy recep- 
tion which she met on coming out, and which really 
pained me for her sake. She is no favorite with our 
" appreciative few," but it should be remembered that 
all the performers at these Soirees are volunteer assist- 
ants of Mr. Eisfeld, and have a claim to be treated 
kindly and courteously, at least. 

How can I do justice in a few words to I he beautiful 
Trio of Schubert, nnd the masterly rendering of it which 
it was our good fortune to hear? Mr. Satter is a quite 
young pianist, originally, I believe, an amateur artist, 
from Vienna, who has recently arrived here, and ap- 
peared in public for the flrst time to-night, llis playing 
is, in my opinion, beyond anything that we have yet 
heard here, cither from resident or transitory artists. 
His style is that of Liszt more than of any one cUe, 
combining immense force, astonishing fluency, great 
sweetness and expression where it is needed, and the art 
of making the notes sing, and often sound out and vi- 
brate like those of an organ. And with all the«e a 
calmness, very far from cokluess or nmichahncet which 
is a true sign of the artist. He proved him«elf such, 
too, by his selection, merely on account of its intrinsic 
benuty and worth, of this Trio, in which the parts of the 
different instruments arc so interwoven and blenderl, 
that no one of them shows off to more advantage than 



the others. And hfl was ably seconded by MeA«rs. Nol 
and Bergner. The Trio, like all Schul)crt'sin*tniment.al 
compositions, is beautiful, exciting, and entirely unique. 
The flrst Allegro reminds one a little of the marches for 
four hands. The Andante is one of thmc strange, al- 
most monotonous melodies, moving only in the range of 
a few notes, like the slow movement in the posthumous 
Qnatuor, or the song La morl <k la jetmefilie, :ii d, like 
these, abonnding in the richest, mo^l beautiful hai-mo- 
nie*. Then, in the Scherzo, there is a wild, joyous life, 
a motion, an excitement, which make^ one fc»d as if 
borne along on the wings of the wind, while in the Finale, 
with its snatches of weird melody, one seems trans- 
ported to another sphere. 

Mr. Satter was called out twice, until he consented to 
show us his powers as a i»olo-plnyer in a fantasia on 
Norma^ apparently by Liszt. I a\nnot think that ho 
chose this piece except to show us what he could do. — 
I regret to say that the audience was not very large, the 
opera probably Iiaving taken many away. Bohnonis. 



Feb. 21. — If, at one time, Grisi and Mario were 
a little piqued at the small appreciation of their 
powers by a New York audience, they must have 
become entirely reconciled to our public by the 
conryplete success of their last short season in this 
city. Whether it was the ambttion not ^o be out- 
done by the Bostonians, or the prospect of the 
artists' near departure, the redurtion of prices, or 
a combination of all these reasons, which caused 
the change, — enough, they were enthusiastically 
received, and have been singing for si.T nights to 
constantly increasing audiences. And in return, 
all their performances have been characterized by 
a hearty good-will, and the evident wish to leave 
the best impression. The artist>pair have appeared 
successively in / Puritanic Lucrezia^ Norma^ Se^ 
miramide^ La Favorita, and last night again in 
Lucrezia, I am sorry to say thai they labored 
under some disadvantages, such as the house in 
which they sang, the Metropolitan Theatre, not 
being well adapted for music, so that from the par- 
quette you hear only tolerably, and from the first 
and second circles not well at all, — and the ill 
health of both Susini and Badiali, which disabled 
the former for a night or two, and entirely pre- 
vented the latter from singing until Monday, in (he 
Favorita. The orchestra, too, is a miserable one, 
and often so loud as to alnnost drown the vocal 
parts. 

In / Puritanic Grisi can hardly do otherwise 
than well. Elvira is one of her r6le9 par excellence^ 
and seems to suit the amount of voice which she 
still possesses, better than other parts which re- 
quire more energy. Bernardi took Badiali's part, 
and Susini being very hoarse, Suoni la tromba was 
omitted. The opera hardly seemed itself without 
that number. Mario was in excel leiH voice, ar»d 
made the most of bis rather tame part. The cho- 
ruses were very weak in number, and consequently 
in volume ; a deflciency which was however reme- 
died in subsequent performances, though unfor- 
tunately their quality was not improved in like 
measure. They have been, with few exceptions, 
very indifferent throughout. 

Mario's greatest triumph was on the following 
evening, in Lucrezia. I had not imagined that he 
could act as he did that night. He and Grisi were 
indeed everything in that performance ; all beside 
bore the stamp of mediocrity — the choruses, Orsini, 
("who sang the drinking-song quite well, however,) 
and even the Duke, who, in the absence of Susini, 
Con account of illness,^ was represented by Sig. 
Amati-Dubreuil. This gentleman has decidedly 
what your Diarist calls '* a wiggle " in his voice, 
viz : a constant tremulando^ and appears to con- 
sider it one of the chief requisites of his part to roll 
his eyes and knit his brows. Yet I must do him 
the justice to say that in the Trio, inspired perhaps 
by Grisi and Mario, he did very well, and contri- 
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buted his share to the exquisite rendering of that 
beautiful nunnber. It was deservedly encored, as 
was Mario's aria in the beginning of the third act, 
which has, in my opinion, very little merit besides 
that of showing ofThis voice to the best advantage. 
But that sounded no less beautiful in Di pescator, 
in the Trio, and in the dying scene— nowhere more 
so than in the latter. It was like what one ima- 
gines the song of the dying swan to be. Grisi was 
grand throughout — no, in Com^e bello I was dis- 
appointed : there was not, at first at least, enough 
tenderness in it. But in the denunciation scene, 
the poisoning scene, and most of all in the Finale, 
she surpassed herself. 

Norma was a very line performance throughout, 
only .that Casta Diva was disturbed by a slight 
hoarseness on Grisi's part. Susini, as usual, made 
a superb Oroveso. Mario did his very best, and 
even Donovani sang and appeared much better 
than ever before. The house was crowded to ex- 
cess, and many were disappointed in getting seats. 
Saturday night Semiramide and the last scene of 
Lucia were given, again to a crowded house. 
Every possible eAbrt had been made to render the 
scenic etTects in the former pompous opera as fine 
as possible, and yet, what was the result? Quan- 
tities of buckram and tinsel, glaring anachronisms 
in scenery and costume, fsuch as Semiramide's 
singing Btl raggio in the midst of a smiling English 
landscape, and Idreno's Indian followers being 
attired like our own native "red men "^; half a 
dozen maidens in brown and red, another half dozen 
in white and blue, with small pasteboard harps in 
their hands, six small artificial negroes, one of 
whom had red hair^ and excited much merriment, 
and so on ; and all this so unhinged and lame, that 
it looked like a picture in which the perspective has 
been entirely disregarded. It will take a long time 
to brin^ these things to perfection in this country, 
though I am glad to say that a beginning has been 
made by the Academy of Music, in its really fine 
scenery and good costumes. 

As regards the music of Semiramide^ which I 
heard for the first time, I can only agree entirely 
with your own remarks of last week. It left me 
quite cold, and though I acknowledge the greatness 
of Grisi'^s acting in the temple scene, and her duets 
with Assur and Arsace, and her truly religious 
rendering of Bel raggio^ yet they did not stir me 
up at all. Bernardi sang the part of Assur very 
creditably, but not as I imagine Badiali would 
have sung it. Susini was in his element again as 
the priest of the Magi, and sang as if he had never 
been hoarse at all, and in good tune throughout. 
Mario made so handsome an Indian prince, that it 
was quite provoking to see him thrown away upon 
the puppet of an Azema, and took the utmost 
pains in the little that he had to sing. The opera 
was very much shortened— besides minor omis- 
sions, the temple scene closed with the last chorus, 
the first scene between Semiramide and Arsace 
wa^ left out, and the whole ended with their grand 
duet. The chief feature o the evening was the 
dibutof Signorina Vestvali (Westphal?) of theLa 
Scala theatre, who took the part of Arsace. She 
has reason to be well satisfied with her reception. 
She looked the part admirably, possessing a splen- 
did, majestic figure, a beautiful head, and fine, 
though not handsome face, and being perfectly 
A son aise upon the stage, and at home in her part. 
Her costume, too, was superb, and most complete, 
so that it really seemed as if we had a youthful 
hero of the ancient time before us in person. She 
has an agreeable contralto voice, of much compass, 
not remarkably powerful, nor very sweet, but 
flexible, aad well schooled, with a very occasional 
tendency to flat. Her acting and singing, in the 
main, were spirited, though at times not quite cor- 
rect in expression. Her scena and duet with Semi- 



ramis, notwithstanding that their voices did not 
chord well, not being equal in power, was the 
best part of the performance. A pretty little 
scene occurred when, as the curtain fell, the two 
singers were called out. A bouquet was thrown 
them : Vestvali sprang to take it up, and offer- 
ed it to Grisi, Grisi urged it upon her, and so 
the struggle continued for a few moments, until 
Vestvali pointed to her male costume as a proof 
that she could not accept of such offerings, and 
both disappeared, laughing, behind the curtain. — 
The curtain rose again upon a site of Grecian 
ruins, lit up by a dim moon. We were at a loss to 
comprehend what these had to do either with 
Babylon, in case we were yet to hear the last act 
of Semiramide, or if not, still less with Scotland. 
But when Mario made his appearance, pale and 
haggard, yet handsomer than ever in his sombre 
attire, and when he began to sing, we forgot all 
about the scenery that surrounded him, and gave 
ourselves up to the intoxication of listening to that 
sweetest of voices, which, as it poured forth its 
beW alma inamorata, its in a la gioja in seno, ed 
io la mortej and the like, had a thousand "tears in 
it.'* Who, that has once heard it, can ever forget 
it? 

La Faimta, on Monday, was one of the most suc- 
cessful performances which these artists have given. 
All the tickets had been sold on Saturday, except 
those in the hands of speculators, which went off at 
enormous prices. The house was consequently full 
to overflowing. All were in the best voice, and Ba- 
diali's re-appearance was hailed with delight. Grisi's 
mio Fernando was worthy of her, and Mario's An- 
gid d'amor most delicious. The latter again showed, 
too, how he can act. The choruses, too, were much 
better in this representation, and indeed, in Semira- 
mide also, than they had been before. At the close, 
Mr. Hackett, whose benefit it was, was called out, 
and responded in a short speech. He mentioned the 
disadvantages which had met him on his first arrival 
in this country with Grisi and Mario, in the shape of 
heat, drought, sickness and hard times, which acted 
so unfavorably on his success, that he was at one 
time nearly discouraged. But he had better luck in 
Philadelphia, which only increased in Boston, to the 
good taste of whose public he owed a great deal. — 
He had made $12,000 in that city, and since his re- 
turn to New York he could not complain of want of 
success here. As so many persons have been unable 
to obtain tickets for this evening's performance, Mad. 
Grisi and Sig. Mario had kindly volunteered to ap- 
pear once more in Lucrezia the next night, and to de- 
vote the proceeds of the performance to charity. 

Accordingly, last night, a tolerable audience were 
once more assembled, to bid farewell to the great 
singers. The performance was far better as a whole, 
than on Wednesday. The chornses had been en- 
larged, and did better. Vestvali took the part of 
Orsini, and Susini that of the Duke. Vestvali made 
a handsome, graceful Orsini, and sang very well in- 
deed. The drinking-song was particularly fine, and 
was encored. Mario did even better than at the pre- 
vious representation ; sang so deliciously that it was 
hard to think of losing all chance of hearing those 
sweetest tones any more. Grisi was all herself, and 
Susini, though somewhat hoarse, was a vast improve- 
ment upon Amati-Dubreuil. The great singers were 
called out twice, both after the second act, and at the 
end ; bouquets came flying, Mr. Hackett, in a few 
words, tendered the audience the warm thanks of the 
artist- pair, who smiled and bowed assent, — ^and thus 
ended the American career of Grisi and Mario. 

X. 



CONCERTS. 




WANTED.— A plar« as ORGANIST in lome church In 
or near Boston, by one who can •produce the besc testi- 
monials, and who has formerly officiated in that capacity for 
wven vears In one of the principal churches of the city. 
Feb '8 4c 



SSoBtott 3fin5itnl ^nnt hm% 

The Patrons of the above Society are hereby respectfUIy In- 
formed that the 

FOURTH COI¥€ERT 

Of the Series will take place 

On Saturday Evening, Febrnary 24th| 1855, 

AT TUB 

BOSTON MUSIO HALL, 

For which occasion the valuable scrTlees of th« 

BROTHERS MOLLENHAUER 

Have l>cen secured. 

The Cantafa upon an American subject, entitled 

THE PII^ORIMS, 

Composed by C C. PERKINS, Esq., will be repeated. 

The Vocal S0I08 will be su<<tained by Mis5efl B0THA3ILY and 
TNVICiIEI.L,and Mensrs. MILLARD and WETHEUBEB. 

TUe Chorufles by members of the Ilandel and Haydn Society, 
who hnTe klodly Tolunteered their Aervices for this occasion. 

117^ Packages of Tickets, i ontainlng eight, at ?S, and Slogle 
Tickets 50 cents, to be had at the usual places, and at the door 
on the eTeuing of the Concert ; also at the Society's RoomSi No. 
12 Tremont street. 

O^Doors open at 6. Commence at 7>^ o'clock. 

LOUIS RIMBACH, Secretaiy. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

LiOst Concert of the Series. 

The Society will repeat 
ROSSINrS OBATOBIO OF 

MOSES IN EGYPT, 

AT TBI 

BOSTON MUSIO HALL, 
On Sunday Evening, Feb. 26th, 1866. 

The principal solo parts will be sustained by 
Miss Anna Stone, 

Mrs. S. A. 'Wentworthf 
Mrs. F. A. Hill, 

Messrs. Arthurson, Aiken, 

Adams and .Wheat. 

Orchestra THE ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

Conductor CARL ZERRAIfN. 

Organise F. F. HULLER. 

Tickets, at 50 cents eaeh are for sale at the principal Hotels 
and Music Stores, and at the door on the evening of the per- 
formance. 

Doors open at 6— Performance to commence at 7 o'doek. 

II. L. HAZELTON, Secretary. 

CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

€^t Muhlssn^u dlmittlt €[n\i, 

Respectfully announce to their subscribers aad the public of 

Boston that their 

EIGHTH AND LAST CONCERT 

Of the Series will take place 

On Tuesday Evening, Feb. 27th, 

AT Messrs. CHICKBRING'S ROOMS, 

Assisted by 
Messrs. A. ARTHURSON ft C. C. FERKIXS. 

Moiart's Quintette in C,— Cherublnl's E flat Quartette,<-A 
Sonata for Piano and Violin, by Gade, (first time,)— Bach's 
Preludio, with the Obtigato by Oounod,— and Adagio with 
Variations, from Schubert's D minor Quartette. — Mr. Arthur- 
son will sing again, by request, Marcello's Song, etc. 

HT'Half Packages of Tickets, 92.50 : Single tickets, •!, can 
be obtained at the usual places. 
[C^The Concert will commence at 7H o'clock precisely. 



F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old Sonth 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Ilandel k Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, kc. &o. 

Residence, No. 3 IVinter Place, Boston* 



ADOLFH KIELBLOCK, 

EZZIZI. OZ« IM 

United States Hotel. 



9 

Dec 90 



a. andr£ & CO. '8 

19 S. MlSfTH 8TRXBT, ABOTI CHKBT8UT, 

(East Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

[J^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been publiahed. Musk and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 
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L ■■ Air ior llMctto: Ho tapHu, Sifmor (I bb- 
doMud, Sir) ; 3. The Air of Ottavio : Dalla 
««a ^sce fa ana depaide (On her peace depcndi 
aij own) ; aod 4. A daet betweea L^ianllo and 
Zarfioa: Ptr qmeUe tmi aMMM (B; thaw little 
haoA if Ihise.) 

Of capita b aa aria wilh aa E^hnt a tana aad 



attheb^aai^or thefinttSaalej bMlhedm: 
Z^cita, prato, it better thaa the aria, aad cfaane- 
tenaei the penoa ia a Bach aaire otigiaal va;- 



Ai ki aamber 4, we aee bj the More that k 
Mint ooBjIade the aria of Li^onOlo: Akipid*, 
Sigmari aun. Thii ia ■ conwioa fcroed fniai 
the a»w»H«a, in &tw itf the local taite of the 
leart ftwhinaahln pact of hii pablic lien- Boca- 
uTz giTei to direc to r * , wIki anf be tenpted to 
aae a aoeae n iiule warth; of oar opeca, the ibl- 
lonag adnoe : " ZeiliaB eatchei Lcporello, ao 
minnr irbnni : ahe holdi him t^U, no Batter br 
what; Leporallo rliw^afctt hiwitelf, ao Batter 
how, aad wcapv.- We ten aerar had the 
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qiaak) fiat abma Iha EbrettOL Bat ihoald it be 
iaaitad oa, we wnaU orgeat iti iaaertioa after 
Aa daet ia the Bcood nena: Faggi, ciWu i u , 
/mgfi, (Fly.craei.ijl)"'. "fyw" pn**, ■**« 
dn aria: Or md du romart. It wiU feelitaelf 
waafiwhat mnpfid ind crowded dwiv perh^aj 
bat naU J oae caa fiad ao o&er place far it. 

Thwe ret riBaiii the great aria of Ehriia. 
To di^Bte the meatiaa of the bbo, or to aa- 
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auBoal kt* Bajtatj of the fint ink, if wUi^ 
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Cavagliari. Oar oooeva ii Berdj to »»mga it 
the Mcat fittiag pbee. In Ua Gersaa traaab- 
lioa <£ "Don Joaa" Herr BodiUli pheea it 
afier tkt GL-tJagae Si^. PralMttrallr. tha 



aiBof Briia: Akl cki mi dice mtd immB&altty 
preeedn the Catalogae So^aad b in E flat 
aMijer, pradnlf aa Jfi Inaii gmeS- tUma &c ia. 
Two aach iBportaU aaBbeni, acfBiated bj ^ 
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nor the pablic For tbeae ii^aii we « 



at the beginaiag of the Second Act, an arraage- 
Boot which, we tfaiak, iMiliKka adTaaugei of 
eT«i7 kind. U the fint place it Baku the two 
acta of (he «peia Bon aurlj eqaal ia reapect to 
^aaatilj and qaalitjr of piecea; it 1m ii aa b- 



«f the aodon; it givea the ai^er tiiaa to take 
twaath kr the oaMMiaK ef her principal aad 
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by Iha plaj of light open the UB ag B. On the 
i^^ 11 a hooae, with a balcoay to ila froaL El- 
*ira, who ooBoa hoBO aboot alema o'ckick at 
night, eatirelj' weighed dowa br aB that Ae hB 
BCB at tin Boaitroai featiTal of Don Juan, hB 
realed henelf B<H7 befare her door. She tUaka 
of (he &te wbich the angratefid Ban a preparii^ 
farhnaalf; AehM a faofaodii^ of the tMrfol 
imai^aaiail ahii h bii !■ iaiiiilalilj hiaiiirt (ii ib i1 : 
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lif^s herself up too, and declaims with agitated 
Toice the nobly instrumented recitative : In quali 
eccessiy Numi, in quai mitfntti, orribili^ tre^ 
tnendi, ^ avvolto il sciagurato (In what excesses, 
O ye Gods, in what horrible, tremendous mis- 
deeds, is the accursed man involved I) You see 
how much the text harmonizes with the place, 
which we have assigned to the air : Mi tradi queW 
alma ingrata, which is one of those that bear 
most clearly the stamp of the composer, and 
which least resembles any other air with which 
we are acquainted. The peculiar plan and 
character of this wonderful piece lie in something, 
which Mozart has drawn neither from the dra- 
matic fiituation, for here is no situation in the 
technical sense of the word, nor from the words, 
which do not and could not relate to the psycho- 
logical character of the person. Elvira, in the 
conflict between love and revenge, in which al- 
together opposite currents of emotion fluctuate, 
yields herself to it, not as if immediate and pres- 
ent causes woke them in her breast alternately ; 
her misery dates farther back. Elvira is trying 
her own inmost soul ; she would give account to 
herself of what she feels ; she conjures up mem- 
ories, that mingle with the impressions of the 
moment ; she finds herself in a state of imperfect 
rest, in which sensibility is softened by vague 
meditation or reverie; in a word, Elvira has 
passed out of the sphere of concrete music into 
that of pure music ; and Mozart, in rapture at 
this discovery, has treated this number according 
to the forms of an instrumental piece. The ele- 
gantly winding melody, which he has employed, 
prevails almost without interruption, reproduced 
and imitated in various ways, in the vocal and 
the orchestral parts, in major and minor, in all 
the related keys of the Tonic. It turns round 
on its axis like' a cylinder, whose surface, vari- 
ously painted, would dazzle the eyes, while by its 
rotary motion it shows an infinitely complex play 
of colors. Besides what the instruments and the 
voice have in common, there is much that is quite 
peculiar to the latter; passages of the noblest 
declamation and the most touching melody, a 
multitude of roulades^ if passages taken from the 
theme, and moving like the theme in eighths, 
Allegretto, 4-4, can be called roulades. We 
should prefer an Allegro ma non troppo. The 
impressions of this aria are pretty difficult to de- 
scribe, as it generally is the case with all effects 
of pure music. Yet every one will recognize in 
it the character of a aofi and dreamy melancholy. 
The joys of youth, golden dreams, first love and 
its hopes, regret of that lovely age, the only poe- 
try that there is lefl to man, made old by years 
and sad experiences ; that, if you will, is what 
this piece will say to you, kind reader, supposing 
you are forty and your wife is thirty. Undistin- 
guishable as these images are at first, they shine 
ever plainer, as the theme develops, like the stars 
as darkness deepens; and the final impression 
remains the deeper and more lasting, as the effect 
has been gradually enhanced by a series of com- 
binations, all strictly deduced from the same psy- 
chological and metaphysical unity. 

Faluho Out, and Nbw Adyemtures. 

In the mean time Don Giovanni, forced to 

abandon his designs upon Zerlina, has already 

planned another enterprise. The night is not 

yet far gone, and losing a night would be as great 

4 1 a misfortune for him, as losing a day would be for 
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'Htus. He perambulates the streets with Lepo- 
rello, and comes upon the stage the moment that 
Elvira has left it. You hear behind the scenes 
the first bars of the duet: Eh via buffbne! 
(Go blockhead !) a delicious trifle, composed 
quite in the style of the Italian parlando. Mere 
syllabic notes. Leporello, who in the finale of 
the first act had been so poorly rewarded for his 
services, is unwilling to expose himself any longer 
to the danger of being put to death in sport; he 
has decided to leave his master. Giovanni seeks 
to retain him. This duet is so perfect in its kind, 
that the singers have only to declaim it correctly, 
to play it as well as possible. The attitude, the 
look, the play of the features, the lively Italian 
gesticulation, and all the sort of drollery that 
springs from that, — all this seems plainly indi- 
cated in the score. Thus leporello, afler run- 
ning through the syllabic eighths : No^ no, no, no, 
&c., with extraordinary glibness of tongue, re- 
peats this no in a more significant tone upon an 
eighth (quaver), which is followed by a pause ; 
afker this last no, which forms an upward Third 
with the preceding note, we see how Leporello 
suddenly raises his head and fixes a look full of 
wrath and comic determination upon Don Juan. 
The other may say : Va che sei mattOy che set 
matto, mattOy matto, maUo (Go, for you're a mad- 
man, &c.) ; but there follows no answer but the 
same no, which is explosively uttered upon the 
second part of the measure. With a powerful 
and sonorous bass voice, this no^ upon a high D, 
must produce the effect of several pistol shots, 
fired at regular intervals. But you must not de- 
sire this duet from any but Italians. Translate it 
and it ceases to exist. 

A few gold pieces restore peace between mas- 
ter and servant, for it is evident enough that a 
separation between these two individuals is im- 
possible. Without Giovanni, Leporello were but 
a dull and useless machine, whose use and value 
nobody would understand. As soon as our men 
are reconciled, the plan of the new campaign is 
discussed. Donna Elvira has a pretty and agree- 
able chamber-maid. The thing is to introduce 
oneself into the fortress while you entice the en- 
emy outside of the walls. The enemy, that is 
Elvira, shows herself above at the window ; the 
plan of the beseigers is as quickly executed, as it 
is conceived. They exchange garments. The 
shining cap of Don Juan is put upon Leporello*s 
common head; the embroidered satin mantle 
covers the shoulders used to the severest chastise- 
ments; but as if in defiance of the maxim that 
the coat does not make the man, Don Juan him- 
self undertakes to animate the puppet, and to 
speak and gesticulate for it, as upon the Grecian 
stage, where, it is said, there were two actors for 
each part During these preparations the poor 
lady is striving with her own heart, which still 
sighs for the ungrateful one : Ah^ tad ingiwtto 
core (Ah ! 'hush ungrateful heart). Andante, A 
major, 6-8. 

The situation, which lies at the foundation of 
this Trio, in itself is nothing but a joke. Gio- 
vanni addresses to Elvira words of the deepest 
penitence and passion ; he will kill himself, if he 
does not obtain her forgiveness ; he lifts and dis- 
torts Leporello's arms, to lend expression and 
nobility to the pantomime of his singular repre- 
sentative. Elvira, always too happy to be de- 
ceived, in whatsoever manner, finally relents 
towards this ingituto core^ and comes down into 



the street. Surely here would haTe been an 
opportunity to enliven the parterre, if the musi- 
cian bad conceived the character of Elvira as 
the poet did ; but let us not foi^t, that this per- 
son, sacrificed to the ludicrous in the libretto, pos- 
sesses a noble, great and passionate character, 
which is maintained in the concerted pieces, and 
necessarily predominates wherever the oonTen- 
iences of the song assign her the first part On 
the other hand Don Juan here now uses an ironi- 
cal and comic declamation, as in the passage: 
Ah I credi mi^ o m*uccido (Ah, believe me, or I 
kill myself 1) and now sings again like a genuine 
lover, as this melodious cantilena in C major 
proves : Dencendi^ o gioja bella (Descend, O joy, 
&c.) How? In love with Elvira! Not that 
With whom then ? Turn over a few pages and 
you will see that this cantilena of gioja bella con- 
tains note for note the beginning of the song, 
No. 8, which Giovanni sings to attract the atten- 
tion of the soubretle^ who, now that the mistress 
has gone out, is left alone in the house. Thus 
the assertion is not correct, that with the com- 
mencement of the Terzet Don Juan is already 
entirely with his new flame. He busies him- 
self with Elvira only long enough to remove 
her as a hindrance, and he deceives her the 
more, inasmuch as he has no need to feign the 
feeling which he expresses ; he feels it sincerely, 
only it is for another. We see that Mozart pos- 
sessed far more intelligence than his poet, who 
had not a little. According to this design of the 
composer, something wholly different was made 
out of the Terzet : Ah, taci ^c, from what the 
text and situation seemed to promise. Instead of 
a piece surcharged with comedy, this Trio shaped 
itself into a highly romantic composition, learned 
in form, full of feeling in substance, but so finely 
shaded by suppressed mirth, by cautious irony, 
voluptuous feelings and perfidious tenderness, 
that we dare not fix its general character. Here 
and there transparent shadows cross the har- 
mony and mingle with it the colors of expecta- 
tion and of mystery. Listening to this enchant- 
ing music, a Nortbernei thinks involuntarily of 
the nights in Seville or Naples, of those warm 
and balmy nights, which make love warmer, 
bolder, and favor its desires. 

[To be wmtinutd.] 



Oriai and Kario. 

[The following summing-up, in the Oaurier and JEn- 
qmreTf is so complete, and in the main to harmonizes 
with our own impressions, while it gives them a much 
more perfect expresnion than we have succeded in doing, 
that our readers will, we doubt not, thank us for copying 
it entire. We only think it is a little too severe upon 
poor Mario. The writer should have heard him sing in 
Boston.] 

** Madame Grisi cannot sing," said one of the 
most accomplished vocalists and most successful 
prima donnas who ever received the boma^ of 
all Europe, as she was discussing the merits of 
various vocalists of the past and present day with 
a fellow devotee of Art She was right : judged 
by her standard, Madame Grisi cannot sing, and 
never could ; and yet she is a great artist ; while 
Mario, who, held to the same accountability, can 
sing, is not a great artist The last opportunity 
for hearing these distinguished people in America 
has pa:<t ; and as very few of us will hear either 
of them again, it may be worth the while to con- 
sider briefly their distinctive characteristics as 
dramatic vocalists. 

It does not require a very cultivated taste or a 
very practised ear to discover that Mme. Grisi's 
voice is now ofteik sharp and harsh, and almost 
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always dry and unpleasing, save for a certain 
sympathetic quality which it rarely loses, even in 
her most unpropitious momenta. On the contra- 
ry, it does require some cultivation and practice 
to be able to discover through thid husky exterior 
the golden beauties which it hides from superficial 
criticism. But, as to the eye of taste the headless, 
limbless, abraded torso of a great sculptor's work 
is more satisfying than a statue fraih from the 
studio of a common nnrble chipper, so such a 
voice as Madame Grisi's is admirable, even in its 
ruin. For we can see that it must have been a 
peerless voice, — peerless in richness, in fullness, 
in its gushing flow, — peerless among female voices 
as a vehicle of great emotion. She made it so 
even now, on rare occasions, in a greater degree, 
perhaps, than has been attained by any of the 
eminent lyric artists who have sought our shores, 
— and at this day we have had them all. To those 
who have not been able to go to the mountain, 
the mountain has come. But supreme in its in- 
trinsic quality and in its capacities as Madame 
Grisi*s voice was, and thrilhng as is the power 
with wiiich she uses it, she is not a great vocalist : 
it is not her vocalization which charms her hear- 
ers, be they critical or not critical, cultivated or 
uncultivated. Vocalization is the art of using 
the voice : and though an art, is strictly a me- 
chanic, or, we may belter say, a dynamic art. It 
may accompany genius and a fine voice ; but it 
may also e.xist in perfection without them : it may 
be used to aid in the expression of the tenderest 
emotion or the fiercest passion ; but it is quite as 
freq'^ently only the means for bewitching the ear 
by soulless grace or bewildering it by intricate 
agility. 

Let us illustiate this. Of all the vocalists who 
have visited us, not one was more accomplished 
than Madame Laborde,- except Madame Son- 
tag. Jrnny Lind and Madame Alboni were 
her superiors, as well as the superior of her supe- 
rior, not on account of any greater skill or com- 
pleter education, but solely by reason of higher 
physical and mental gifts. Her voice was harsh 
and mean, and her notion of art was purely tech- 
nical and material ; their voices were at once 
grand and sweet, and they, especially the former, 
were gifted with genius and the perception of the 
highest ndeal beauty in music. Hence altogether, 
if not entirely, their measureless superiority — 
measureless, because by multiplying the entire 
artistic capacity of such an artist as Madame La- 
borde a thousand fold, she would not be one whit 
nearer the excellence of Jenny Lind. Now it 
is exactly in the respect in which Madame La- 
borde was a most finished artist that Madame 
Grisi is most unfinished. The deterioration of 
her voice has nothing to do with this judgment; 
for we judge her not by that which her voice fails 
to accomplish, but by that which she herself seems 
not to attempt. Judged by an ordinary and a 
moderate standard, she has been of course, and is 
even yet, a very fine singer; but she has made 
her great etfects, and attamcd her reputation not 
by vocalization but by musical declamation. 

Consider the operas in which she is great, ana 
the passages in those operas in which she wins the 
admiration of her audience, and this wdl be ap- 
parent The operas are Norma^ Semiramide^ La 
Facorita^ Lucrezia Borgia. In Norma her sing- 
ing of Casta Diva is not above mediocrity, either 
in the invocation or the allegro. She does not 
even seem to have a perception of the serene 
beauty of the one or the tender joy that beams 
through the other. The first she sings heavily as 
with a remorseless sense of duty, and the second 
as with a desire to avail herself of the opportunity 
which it atlbrds to display her voice ; and this is 
all. But when the music becomes dramatic, when 
she is pouring out her emotion to somebody, when 
she is in relations with another person, then she 
becomes great. Her scene of tender reminis- 
cences (the first duet) with Adalgisa, her ensuing 
storm of passion with PoHione, (tlie trio,) and the 
last great scene of woe, all show how essentially 
dramatic she is. So in Seniiramide she is only 
great in the scenes with Assur; her singing of the 
airs and concerted pieces being neither particu- 
larly bad nor particularly good. So in La Favo- 
rita, she is positively uninteresting except in the 



three scenes with Fernando, and especially in the 
last ecstatic outburst of joy and love. So in Lu- 
crezia, her 8ingin«r of Come e hello and Era desso 
U fiylio mio is deficient in almost all the graces of 
mere vocalization ; while in the concerted music 
of the first act, the trio of the second and the 
duet of the third she sways the emotions of her 
auditors, which are but a paler reflection of her 
fierce passion. 

But it is not alone her dramatic utterance which 
has made her for twenty years the queen of the 
lyric stage. Madame Gnisrs success has been a 
mixed success. The opera is not a purely musical 
entertainment : there enter many elements into the 
full enjoyment of its mini:«trations, and Madame 
Orisi has had the good fortune to unite more of 
those in her own person than any other prima 
donna of whom we have even a traditionary 
knowledge. Her success has been, that of a su- 
perb voice, sufficient vocal skill, a lovely and ma- 
jestic person, an impassioned utterance, great 
power, both as a tragedian and a comedian, and 
an exquisite taste in dress, all ministering to the 
dictates of that undefinable quality of the mind, 
that intuition, which makes the great artist. Here 
indeed is the secret of her power. She is, and 
must be, irrespective of the means which Time 
may leave at her command, a great artist. She 
does nothing in a little way ; ner style is large, 
and simple, and direct. We care little that her 
vocalization is sometimes positively slovenly, that 
her shake is not a vibration but a wobble, and that 
her voice has a hard wiry edge, when she em- 
bodies with such seemingly unconscious power 
emotions so grand, so true and so intense. Nay, 
even in looking at her person, so statuesque is 
what we see of it, so superbly is her head poised 
upon her neck, and such large loveliness and 
noble grace invest her arms in form and movement, 
that we forgive the trailing drapery which she 
ever wears, as if to hide a refutation of the fable 
which gives the peaCock*s voice and feet together 
as an antidote to conceit which a wealth of beauty 
would otherwise beget. 

Thus it is that while as a mere vocalist she has 
not such merit as would make her what GiULiA 
Grisi has been and is to the European world, 
and if listened to unseen would not confer any 
very great pleasure to cultivated hearers, as a 
dramatic singer, appearing both as singer and ac- 
tress, she is justly called a great artist, and has 
probably given to a general cultivated public a 
more varied if not a more complete delight than 
any other prima donna who has trod the modern 
stage. 

Signor Mario is the antipodc, or perhaps 
it would be more gracious to say, the comple- 
ment of Madame Grisi. lie has a lovely 
voice, and is a most accomplished vocalist. In- 
deed there is no skill to be acquired in the vocal 
gymnasium of which he has not made himself 
master. His voice is the weapon with which he 
conquers. He is literally vox et preterea nihil. 
His idea of swelling emotion finds expression in a 
crescendo^ and for him excited feeling subsides in a 
diminuendo ; meantime the man Mario bein^ as 
unconcerned as possible about the matter. He is 
a vocalist, carrying his vocal skill to the most ex- 
quisite development ; but he is nothing more ; and 
he is no more in place upon the stage than an 
automaton violoncello would be if encased in the 
effigy of such a man of wax as he is. 

We remarked that Madame Grisi's style is 
larnje and simple : Singor Mario's is little and 
elaborate. His utterance, his carriage, his ex- 
pression, all lack dignity, directness, and manlpr 
force. If he attempt to express passion, he is 
evidently at great pains to do it, and with malice 
aforethought goes through all the movements in 
such cases made and provided. His vocalization, 
even, the point in which his great strength and 
skill lie, becomes deteriorated and vulgarized in its 
expression^ and conforms to a common-place stan- 
dard. As an actor he is beneath criticism, and is 
one of the most awkward men, if not the most 
awkward, we ever saw upon the stage. ^ His bow 
is the drollest movement imaginable ; his various 
members seeming not to.be of one mind with re- 
gard to the process ; but conveying the impression 
that he and another man bad been quartered and 



hocuspocused to life again, but with some grave 
error as to personal identity. The littleness of 
his artistic perception is shown in the minute 
elaboration and triviality of his coMiime ; but in 
this we also find a type of the oxcpiisitc finish 
which is the marked characteristic of all his 
performances. 

We see these eminent vocalists depart with 
some sadness; for they brought the fulfilment of 
our last musical hope. Europe has no more great 
operatic artists to send us. 
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From BSRIjIN. 

Ja.<<. 19 — Among the constant visitors to the 
musical department of the magnificent library 
here, where I am still — and the gods only know 
how long I shall be — at my daily task, is a young 
man who attracted my attention from the first, 
and with whom I delighted to converse, so great 
and precise is his knowledge of the works of the 
grand masters, especially Bach. He was a pupil 
of Prof., now Librarian, Dehn, and as such was 
as a matter of course fully inducted into the highest 
and grandest of the older music ; for I see new 
proofs daily of bis (Dehn's) extraordinary learning 
in all that branch of the divine science and art. 
He is a Bachist in the highest sense of that term, 
has probably a more extensive knowledge, at least 
bibliographical^ of Bach's works, than any other 
man, and has been long known as an accomplished 
editor of them. His taste must necessarily exert 
a greater or less influence upon such pupils as take 
with him a thorough course of theoretical and 
practical music. Robert Zimmer seems to have 
inherited the Professor's love and reverence for 
Bach, and to have studied the manuscripts and old 
editions in the library here most thoroughly. 

Thus much as an introduction to some notice of 
a pamphlet, which has lately fallen into my bands, 
and which is of importance to such of my Ameri- 
can friends as are paying out their five dollars a 
year for the new edition of Bach. The title of the 
pamphlet, which appeared last May, I think, is, 
"being interpreted," this: "Thoughts upon the 
appearance of the third volume of the Bach-Socie- 
ty in Leipzig, by Robert Zimmer." It is but 
some fourteen pagns, octavo, and is almost worth 
a complete translation ; but as some of the points 
depend for their weight upon the treasures in these 
European collections, and as I do not feel much 
like undertaking the labor, I will content myself 
with the more important passages. 

Zimmer begins in a way I rather like, Ecce: 

" Tbou comest late, but thou comest ! Christian pa- 
tience and a perfect physical constitution may perhaps 
enable some to live and see the lost of thy followers, and 
possibly the bodily eye may behold it 

" ' Thoughts, what thoughts !* perhaps many of my 
readers will cry. They ore not mere phantoms of the 
brain. But let us go to the work in order. 

" J. S. Bach's works naturally fall into two priuclpal 
divisions: 

" L Vocal comjKJsitions with or without instrumental 
accompaniment. 

" II. Instrumental compositions. 

" The vocal works consist of Cantatas, Masses, single 
Mass Movements, Oratorios, Motets, Choru>es, Chorals, 
Magnificats, &c. Berlin alone— happily through a for- 
tunate conjuncture of circumstances now one vi the 
richest of cities in autographs of J. S. Bach — posse^ises 
in the Royal Library, the Library of the Sing Akademie 
and that of the Joachimsthal Gymnrt«iu:n, j'.bout two hun- 
dred Cantatas. Among the treasures of other public 
and private libraries may be hidden probably half a hun- 
dred others, which proves that there are at the very 
least some two hundred and thirteen in existence. We 
will reduce the number, to make allowance for our hasty 
eirameration, to two hundred. 

"Now upon comparing the already nnmeroos pub- 
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eoncert— Mr. Hall^ and Signor Piatti being as formerlyi 
at their poaU at the pianoforte and violoncello. 

A priTate concert was given on Wodne8d.iy lafft. at the 
Concert Hall, when Mendcltaohn'a Afeertiuille.f Weber'a 
£itryaHtket and Becthoven'a Symphony in D were done, 
with aome gleea, by a party of local aingcra, aaciated by 
Miae Whitham, of Lecda. 

Parle. 

The famoaa concerta at the Conservatoire, by the 
BodetedeM QmeerUf commenced in the afternoon of Jan. 
14lh, with thia programme: 

Halti^uM Bymphonla, en fa^ Beethoven. 

Madrigal, (Minea. Miolan-Carvalho et Boulart.) Cltri. 

Solo, Cljuineue, (M. Lcroy,) ])eer. 

Air, Montana^ (Mnao Mlolnn-Oarvalho,) U«rton. 

Quatrlcnie Symphonir, en tcf, Momrt. 

•' J/tetew,' ' ekocur, Uandal. 

The programme of the aecond concert was ae followa : 

1. Symphonle (No. 9) avcc choeur Beethoven. 

2. Adagio de la 14 Symphonic Haydn. 

8. Motet, doabla eh«ur J. 8. Bach. 

4. Komance d«a Nore* de Fi^ro Mosart. 

6. Overtura de Giitaume TeH Koaainl. 

Think of the *' Choral Symphony'*' played by the or- 
chestra of the Conservatoire ! 




Weber's Der Freytch&iz, Frenchified, has been repro- 
duced at the Th4^atre Lyrique. Referring to the days 
when romantic opera was unknown in France, the Paris 
correspondent of the London Mumcal World says : 

In those days then, and deeplv imbued with the idea 
that there existed bat one scliool for the drama, and that 
school the French, lived one CsAtil-Uhize. (He still 
lives — but, happily, is harmless.) Castil-Hlaae had tray- 
elied on the Continent, and, as he himself irifoms us, had 
purchased at Florence and Frankfurt eighty or ninety 
pounds* weight of the various modern compositions then 
most in vogue. Amunc the mass of operas so bought by 
M. Custil-nlase, was Dtr FrtmhiUz ; and, fiodin|; lilm- 
self possessed of a masterptece in savage shape, he imme- 
diately determined to fit it with breeches, bag-wig, and 
sword, and make it worthy of the then French lyrical 
stage and of himself. Accordingly he at once transferred 
the scene to England, with the barbarous language of 
which country he fancied he had some acqnaintance. The 
extent of his research may be imagined, by his transfer- 
ring the seene to a forest, cktz eons, and then translating 
Rubin Hood (who was to replace the Zaniiel of the origi- 
nal) into Rubin of the Woodft— 7^o6in dtM BoU. The 
characters of Ottocar, Kormo, Acatlia, Annette, Gaspar, 
Max, Kilian, Zamiel, in Der trtuchuU^ become Tony 
Reynold, Anna, Nanci, Richard, Dick, Bill, and Robin 
des Bois, in the refined yereion M. Castii-Blaze. He 
takes a song from one of Weber*s opera.% and substitutes 
it for the original; he adds, alters, amends (save the 
mark I) curtails, lengtliens, and disguiMs in every possi- 
ble variety and shape. Weber was furious, and wrote to 
M. Castil-Blaxe, remonstrating on the base injustice done 
to bis opera, and demanding to know why he was so 
treated. M. Castil- Blaze quietly replied, that the Ger- 
mans having borrowed so much from his countrymen, it 
was time they should commence payment on account. 
Dtr Frtuchile. though possessing some germs of merit, 
was yet so unnnished, mgged and incomplete, that, when 

firoduoed In Paris, a French audience bad refused to 
isten to it Pitying its condition, and discerning the 
real ment it possessed, he (Castil-Blaze) therefore took 
it in hand, redressed it, washed, cleansed and purified it, 
rou^ and anointed it, and then presented it before a 
Parisian public, who flocked to the Odeon for some hun- 
dreds of nights, and acknowledged the merit of the 
adaptor to be superior to that of the author's. Bobin de$ 
Boi$f therefore, has ever since kept the French stage, and 
those who would hear the music of Der FreUchUUt must 
do so through the medium of Castil- Blaze. 

Robin de$ BoU was revived at the Th^&^re-Lvriqno on 
Wednesday last; MM. Lagrave, Grignon, Colson, and 
Junca filling the principal male parts; those of Annette 
and Agatha Doing sung by Madame Deligne-Lauters and 
Madame Girard. I was curious to hear Madame Lantern 
in a dassico-romatic opera. Possessed of a voice, which 
for compass, freshness, and roundness, has seldom been 
equalled on the French st ige, she had hitherto sung in no 
otner opera than the BiUet de MarffU€riU, of M. Gevnert 
6he had now to deal with music of a very different de- 
scription. ♦ ♦ ♦ • ♦ 

Midnme T^^uters h^s the feture in her hands.—- 
Eighteen years old, with a voice seldom equalled, with a 
pleaeing (ace, and conaiderable intelligence, ahe is cer- 
tain by steady perseverance to become an artiate. * * 

Madiie. Girard sang her music well, and displayed con- 
siderable intelligence in her acting^ she was mnch and 
deservedly applauded. M. Junca, in the red cloak of 
Zamiel. made a magnificent " ahow" in Robin des Bois 
—a double cross between Robin Hood, Robin Goodfel- 
low, and Zamiel — in fact a nondeacript. The choruaea 
were excellent, and do credit to the steady perseverance 
of the director, who has trained them in a year. * * 

Signer Pacini has arrived in Paris expressly to super- 
inteml the rehearsals of his opera. GU Arabi tielU Gai- 
Ue (The Arabs in ihe Gaula,) which will be brought out 
forthwith, supported by the whole strength of the com- 
psny. Mad. Ugalde still maintains poesession of the 
chief part ia Le Pr4 aua CUree, and the public consoles 



itself remarkably well for the continued indiaposition of 
Blad. Miolan, and M. Griaar's Le ChienduJardinier con- 
tinues its triumphant course. There has been no such 
hit for years as that made by this genial sad sprightly 
little operetta. 
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On bringing out new Works. 

Our friend, who writes the musical criticisms 
in the Evening Telegraphy says at the end of an 
appreciative notice of the last Musical Fund con- 
cert and of Mr. Perkins's Cantata : 

We cannot agree with Dwight's Journal of 
Music in deploring that the Musical Fund Society 
should be, to any extent, taken up in bringing out 
new compositions. We, on the other hand, desire 
earnestly, that this feature might make a con- 
spicuous part of their programmes, and doubt not 
that the opportunity of being heard and well ren- 
dered, would call out the best powers of many 
composers, whose lights are now hidden from the 
want of this opportunity. We have seen for ex- 
ample, the score of a descriptive Concert Over- 
ture, by Mr. Southard, of this city, which we 
should much like to hear performed, and we doubt 
not that many others have works that they would 
be glad to bring before the public. Among the 
mass there may be hidden some of the true metal 
— the precious ore. We should like to see it tried 
in the fire of public opinion. 

Our friend mistakes us in supposing we deplore 
that the Society should be to any extent taken up 
with bringing out new compositions. We simply 
intimated that it was time to raise the inquiry 
how far the regular evenings of our orchestral 
societies should be used for the first trials of new 
works. We have now but one evening series of 
classical orchestral concerts. Four concerts only 
have been gi^en, and the season is far spent 
Two of the four have been devoted mainly to the 
first trials of an original composition by the 
President of the Society, a Cantata, in the largest 
form, for chorus, organ, orchestra and solos, 
an hour and more in length. Whatever were 
the possible merits of the composition, whatever 
the character and public services of the com- 
poser (and we all know him to be a gentleman 
most earnestly and generously devoted to the 
cause of Art, who has earned and is ever earning 
the respect and gratitude of 'this whole musical 
public — which sentiments our readers cannot 
doubt we fully share, to say nothing of the debt 
of personal friendship), — whatever the work or 
whatever the author, or however ardent our de- 
sire to taste and to approve his works and those 
of others of our young friends who have so 
bravely entered this field and are giving or 
at least trj-ing to give our wrongly called " pro- 
saic " country a character for musical productive 
talent, — still it could not but raise this question at 
the outset : 

How can we best provide for these first trials 
of new compositions ? How best secure to real 
creative talent chances to know itself and to be 
known from the want thereof? And how far is 
it politic or safe to curtail our few opportunities 
for becoming familiar with great musical works at 
all, in order to sit in judgment on the experi- 
mental efforts of new native talent ? 

These questions cannot be avoided, if we would. 
ThejT come upon us with peculiar force at this 
time, seeing that our musical season here in Bos- 
ton has so far fallen altogether short of the stand- 
ard of past years. We have been used to long 



series of evening and of afternoon orchestral 
concerts, with crowded halls, and programmes 
in the aggregate embracing in each season most 
of the greatest symphonies and overtures by the 
great master. This time the afternoon concerts 
of the Orchestral Union have been good ; they 
have given us all but the 7 th and 9th of Beet- 
hoven's nine symphonies, with two or three of 
Mozart's and Haydn's, their programmes for the 
rest being quite light Yet these come to an end 
next week for want of support All that is 
left us is the series of eight classical evening 
concerts by the Musical Fund Orchestra. Their 
two first concerts were in the main most excellent, 
but owing to whatever cause the public patron- 
age failed, and Beethoven, Mozart and Mendels- 
sohn wasted their sweetness on thin houses. 
Something had gone wrong in the first initiation 
and management, or else mighty and mysterious 
are the alternating ways of ** fashion "—conven- 
ient name for causes past our finding out I This 
critical time, when the newly organized Society 
was struggling for its ver}' existence, was we fear 
the wrong time for the trial of any doubtful ex- 
periments ; the wrong time to summon the public 
as a jury for the examination of new claims to 
the character of musical composer, and to risk 
success upon the possible, but wholly unascer- 
tained interest of so long and formidable a work. 
We cannot help thinking it would have been 
wiser, to wait until the Musical Fund had achieved 
Bome success (of course we mean remunerative 
success), before making a new feature so promi- 
nent m one of its programmes. 

It vras to be considered too that these were 
subscription concerts, and that music-lovers sub- 
scribe to the series with the expectation of get- 
ting (only better) substantially the same sort of 
thing that has gone by the same name in seasons 
past ; that is to say, performances of the world- 
renowned Symphonies, Overtures, Concertos, 
&c., with such tasteful and agreeable varieties as 
may at once relieve and harmonize with these* 
It might be said, to be sure, in this case, and we 
allow the fact some weight, that the subscribers 
had proved few, and that it was more than war- 
rantable to try the experiment of some new kind 
of attraction, to appeal to curiosity about new 
things, to patriotic interest in native efforts, seeing 
that the classical appeal had met with small re- 
sponse. On this ground we are perfectly content 
to excuse and acquiesce in the introduction of 
the Cantata. But the question that is forced 
upon us, does not contemplate anybody's Cantata, 
or other composition in particular, and is not a 
question merely of the present moment. It con- 
templates the whole future policy of our serial 
concerts of the nobler kind; it concerns the 
saving and perfecting of our best and indispen- 
sable provisions for the inspiring of a sound clas- 
sical taste for music in this community, as well as 
for the starting of young germs of original pro- 
ductive talent, if (as is no doubt the case) there 
be such among us. This is a serious question, 
and as such demands an answer. And we pre- 
fer to answer it apart from any personal refer- 
ence, or any criticism on the concert of one week 
or another. 

Three things we want, to make us a musical 
people : 

1. Direct means of education ; Schools, Con- 
servatories, &c. 

2. Frequent and unfailing opportunities of 
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bearing the great masterpieces of the art per- 
formed. 

3. Encouragement and stimulus to the original 
production of musical works, which of course in- 
irolves the giving such a hearing and a reasonable 
chance to come before the public. 

Our concern is now with the two last. How 
to reconcile these two desiderata is the real prob- 
lem ; and if cither must in some degree be sacri- 
ficed to the securing of the other, and be lef^ to 
scramble for itself, which can we best afford that 
it should be ? 

We would have both, if possible, both so far as 
possible ; but we do candidly believe the first to be 
the most important and to most need bolstering 
&nd cherishing. More than all schoolings, which 
are of necessity mechanical, while necessary; 
more than all feeble efforts of our own to fly, 
with hope of at last reaching the pure empyrean 
of Art, does the repeated hearing of the great 
master-works of music quicken the germs of true 
musical feeling in our breasts, weave the 
holy spell of music round our lives, and warm 
whatever creative genius there may be In us to 
the seeking of its own development in a like 
worthy spirit. We believe that we owe more of 
the deep and genuine love and taste for music 
which we as a people may possess to our frequent 
bearings of Beethoven's symphonies and Hunders 
oratorios, than to all other causes put together. 
With all the many opportunities these last years 
have afTonled us of listening to great artists and 
great works, we have not reached the point, even 
in our most musical communities, where we can 
at all dispense with regular and frequent concerts 
01 the kind called classical. If Boston for in- 
stance numbers a pretty large public, who are 
really smitten with the true love, yet we have not 
got beyond the danger of relapses, — witness this 
very winter. Our regular series of orchestral 
performances are our main stay. We must hold 
on to them, whatever else we lose. Musically 
there is still hope for us so long as we hold on to 
them. Those who are fairly initiated into this love 
of the true things, cannot be supposed to be in- 
terested in nothing besides music ; their attend- 
ance cannot be invariable ; and the audience for 
such things must be from year to year made good 
by new recruits. Moreover the rising generation 
sver waits to be indoctrinated in its turn ; and the 
taste for the true things gets more or less diluted 
with each incoming wave of young America; the 
tree begins to die out at the top, if it be not con- 
tinually watered. One short Italian opera season, 
with its manifold excitements, is enough to para- 
lyze the love of lofty symphony and song for a 
whole year, unless the fountains of these be also 
kept continually flowing. 

We take it for granted that our Musical Fund 
Society, like the Philharmonic in New York, and 
in London, the Societe des Concerts in Paris, the 
Gewandhaus orchestra in Leipzig, was organized 
with principal reference to the familiarizing of 
Lhe public with the really great orchestral music. 
Such societies are naturally looked to as the foun- 
tains, we will not say of musical orthodoxy, but 
of a deep musical feeling and a true taste, in 
svery capital. Let the opportunities they ofl'er 
us, (too few at best,) be kept as far as possible 
jacrcd to the interpretation of really fine works, 
such as it is a privation and a shame for any 
mublc-loving people not to know, as much as it 
would be for a reading community not to know 



Shakspeare, Milton, Wonlsworth, and the like. 
In music the orchestras and singing societies must 
do our reading for us. True, it is well also to 
some extent to read new books, and taste new 
music, even if it be of doubtful or ephemeral 
value. It is well to guard against exclusive tastes, 
and to consult curiosity or present pleasure as 
well as severe culture, io some degree. But smce 
life is short, and fine opportunities arc few com- 
pared with those that meet the level of the idlest 
purpose, a wise economy suggests a jealous eye to 
the high character of our regular concert pro- 
grammes. How can we afford that one of them 
be otherwise tlian excellent and solid in the main, 
however we make allowance for variety, for the 
throwing out of shining baits to unrefined appe- 
tites, for conciliating the support of more than 
the appreciating, with the hope that they may be- 
come appreciating, &c., &c. 

This brings us to the other desideratum. How 
shall our young composers get a hearing ? We 
cannot answer the question so fully as we would 
do now, but we will offer a few hints. 

1. We think tha^, (U a general rule, newcom- 
po.^itions, especially those of magnitude, should 
only be accepted into our public Philharmonic pro- 
grammes (we use that convenient term to desig- 
nate such concert societies as we have been de- 
scribing,) after their merit has been somewhat 
satisfactorily established, or after the previous suc- 
cesses of the composer have created a pretty 
strong presumption in their favor. Such concerts 
are not for such experimental ends ; they are not 
for the examination of new candidates for fame, 
and making the public, the for the most part 
ignorant and incompetent public, sit as jury in 
an Art competition. Such concerts are for the 
musical enlightenment, refinement, elevation and 
initiation of this very public ; for tuning its crude 
tastes and likings up to concert pitch, and arming 
it (at the same time that it gives a present and 
immortal pleasure) with an ideal, a high standard, 
whereby it may evermore discern the true from 
the false in Art. We go to learn and be inspired 
by what the Masters have done, and not to pass 
Judgment upon what the pupils would do. So 
surely as we undertake to do this, we shall find 
claims multiplying upon us at a fearful rate ; the 
hearing of one necessitates the hearing of ano- 
ther; and in the meantime we, who are but 
learners, our thoughts withdrawn from the inspi- 
ring models, are losing all we knew and sinking 
in our tastes, attempting without any vivid mem- 
ory of high ideals to measure out rewards and 
condemnations afler a most arbitrary, superficial, 
narrow and " Know Nothing*' standard. 

2. In excluding such efforts from such concerts, 
we do it not upon the ground merely that they 
are native or that they are new ; but on the same 
ground on which we would exclude a thousand 
things, however clever and however famous, 
which we should think not of a fit order to con- 
sort with the essential features of the Philharmonic 
class of programmes. Our young composers, we 
will believe, are generally modest ; few of them 
have the vanity to claim that they can compose 
overtures or even smaller things as good as those 
of Auber, Flotow, and other brilliant, popular, 
but not great composers. Yet of\en the intro- 
duction of their works mars a classical concert 
and lowers its whole tone. We want nothing 
doubtful, hacknied, specious, mediocre upon such 
occasions, or at the most but a small modicum of 



such. Now is it not a fair presumption in the caae 
of any young American's new work, — ^a presump- 
tion greater in proportion to the magnitude of 
the form which he attempts, — that it will prove 
not very interesting or inspiring, not more than 
clever, creditable at the best, and not a thing that 
can bo fitly sandwiched (to make use of a memo- 
rable expression) between symphonies of Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn and Mozart ? Not because 
we prize our young composers and their oppor- 
tunities less, but because we prize our own oppor- 
tunities of hearing what is best in music more, — 
would we have them seek the first hearings of 
their works in separate seasons and occasions from 
these serial classical concerts. 

3. We do not on any ground object to all and 
any introduction of original compositions. We 
only ask tliat there shall not be too much of it 
In moderate proportions it is well. In our Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club concerts, for instance, 
we get during the season a great many of the 
standard Quintets, Quartets, Trios and Sonatas. 
An occasional work in one of these forms by Mr. 
Perkins, or Mr. Ryan, or Mr. Parker, has only 
added to the intere t of an evening, and has per- 
haps given real pleasure. But in these cases the 
new work has occupied comparatively a small 
place in the programme, and has scarcely cur- 
tailed our very liberal allowance of the great 
masters. : 

4. We echo our friend's desire to hear the 
overture and other works of Mr. Southard brought 
out. Furthermore we wish abundant chance and 
audience extended to all new works conceived in 
any earnest purpose, with any promising ante- 
cedents, and not urged forward with offensive 
vanity. They should have a hearing; but not, 
unless exceptionally, in the regular classical con- 
certs, until it shall have become settled in the 
conviction of competent judges that the work is 
really a success. For be it observed, a classical 
form is not enough to make a composition classical. 

5. We own it is quite true that the great mass 
of an audience go to a concert to find pleasure, 
and that they hear many a world-renowned work, 
the noblest symphony of Beethoven it may be, 
once, twice, thrice, without decidedly enjoying it 
Is not this a reason for trying new doubtful works, 
as well as old approved works which it is equally 
doubtful whether many can appreciate and enjoy ? 
No. Because if a piece of music comes to us en* 
dorsed by the admiration of all musicians and true 
judges — if we are sure we have the real thing, 
a work by a great master — we know well enough 
that the fault lies in ourselves if we do not at 
once enjoy and feel its beauty, and that it is 
worth our while to listen attentively, repeatedly, 
until its power and beauty live for us, and take 
possession of us. This the subscriber to a course 
of Philharmonic concerts must expect, and count 
no hour as lost in which he truly tries to realize 
the inspiration of a great composer, through the 
medium of an efiicient orcheatra. But a new 
work, unless we enjoy and feel it, is as nought to 
us ; we may persevere in trying to find satisfac- 
tion in it, but it is with a thousand chances against 
us. 

6. Finally, should one of these new compon- 
tions, which we hear for the first time on trial, 
really succeed, should it convince us of decided 
genius, then would all our objections in that case 
fall at once to the ground, and we should of course 
be but too happy to congratidate the author. Haw 
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often can wo hope for such micceflses ? By no 
means are we to consider them impossible. 

Yet not finally, for we have more to say. We 
have not yet guarded ourselves as stronprly as we 
would do against the appearance of a lack of in- 
terest and sympathy in new and native efforts at 
composition. AVe wish to show that the above 
remarks do not exclude them from fair chances 
of a hearing, and to point out a plenty of legiti- 
mate ways by which young composers may make 
their meritorious products known. This will 
require another article. 
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Concerts. 

Musical Fund Socikty. — The fourth con- 
cert was mainly a repetition of that of the Satur- 
day before. Only the interest of the First Part 
was much enhanced by the introduction of Men- 
delssohn's finest overture, Die Ilebriden, or ** Fin- 
gal's Cave," which was pUycd with spirit and ex- 
pression. Also, by way of lighter variety, by 
two pieces by those remarkable violinists of Jul- 
licn celebrity, the brothers Mollkniiauer. 
Their duct certainly was a most marvellous speci- 
men of perfect mechanical precision, perfect 
blending and mutual conformity in every slight- 
est shade of expression, as well as of rare beauty 
of tone and purity of intonation. It was mu«ic 
which might soon cloy upon the sense, leaving 
deeper wants unsatisfied ; but it was an agreeable 
recreation between solid pieces, and it held its 
place fitly in such a concert by the pure perfec- 
tion of its execution. 

Of the former programme (first part) there 
were retained the overture to Oberon^ which we 
did not hear ; and from the Symphony of Haydn 
(in D), the beautiful Andante, in which Mr. 
Suck's orchestra appeared to great advantage. 
The clearness, and easy, natural flow of the com- 
position could not fail to please. 

After the intermission, the President of the 
Society, Mr. C. C. Perkins, took the baton to 
conduct the repetition of his new Cantata, " The 
Pilgrims." It came out more clear in this per- 
formance ; we were not disturbed with discords 
between instruments and voices as before ; but all 
went as easily and smoothly as we should suppose 
the ditHcult chancier of much of the vocal mel- 
ody and the perhaps over-elaborate instrumenta- 
tion would admit. There were marks of careful 
study and of skilful combination in the work ; nor 
could we detect any slavish copying of models, 
or indeed anything that seemed like imitation, 
unless it were a certain trace of the Mendelssohn 
influence in the general structure and in the Alle- 
gro motive of the overture: — which overture, by 
the way, we did not find improved upon ac- 
quaintance. 

And we must reluctantly say the same of the 
Cantata as a whole, (it being understood of course 
that we speak simply in duty to our own impres- 
sion.) The chorale : " Forget not him," we still 
found rich and solemn, and well worked up. — 
Some of the solos and duets, too, were not without 
beauty, although ungrateful, as we fancied, to the 
voice. The singers did themselves great credit, 
and Miss Bothamly's lovely soprano told to a 
charm. But as a whole the composition seemed 
without any very positive and charactciistic style ; 
the movements did not seem to grow naturally 
out of one another ; it could scarcely have been 
conceived at once, in one happy* inspired moment, 
as a whole, after the method of genius and o 



Mozart ; many of the themes appeared weak and 
common, and much of the instrumentation, as we 
have before hinted, over-ingenious. This is mea- 
suring it, to be sure, by the severe standard of 
the larger compositions which form the staple of 
these classical orchestral concerta Comparativehj 
we could not become very deeply interested in the 
Cantata; not so much so as in several of the 
author's chamber compositions in classical form 
which we have beanl before. And yet we have 
been less interested in more than one work of the 
same magni'ude which has acquired celebrity: 
have we forgotten Felicien David's great Ode- 
Symphony, •♦The Desert?" "The Pilgrims" 

becomes an oasis in the memory, remembering 
that. 

Handel ahd Hatdn Society. — "Moses in 
Kgypt** was again performed, by the same artists, 
and to an immense audience, on Sunday evening. — 
We were not able to attend. This was the last of 
tlie regular series of Oratorios. As yet we have 
heard nothing of the promised selections from Han- 
del's mighty " Israel in Egypt," nor has the winter 
given us any entire oratorio of Handel, except the 
" Messiah," at Christmas. We trust there are more 
concerts, and solid, real oratorios in store. 

By the way, a correspondent asks us if there can 
bo any propriety in calling Rossini's Mos€in Egitto 
an oratorio ? We supposed the im-propriety admit- 
ted of no question. It is a simple matter of historical 
fact Rossini wrote it as an opera, for the theatre ; 
in which way it is always performed in Europe, and 
has been performed by the Italian troupes in Boston. 
There is some color, to be sure, for this confounding 
of oratorios and operas upon sacred subjects, in the 
fact that Oratorio originated in the old dramatic 
" Mysteries " of the Catholic Church. But since 
Handel's " Messiah," the oratorio, not only in its 
poetic frame-work, but in the loftier and more learned 
structure of its music, has assumed a character en- 
tirely distinct from opera, although the majority of 
oratorios have still something of the dramatic ele- 
ment in them, as all great Epic poems have. The 
Epic may include the Dramatic, but the Dramatic 
cannot include the Epic. By no means can you find 
in such an opera as "Moses in Egypt" anything 
pertaining to the Oratorio as such, beyond the mere 
fact that it deals with scriptural incidents and char- 
octer. In the whole style and spirit of the music, it 
is as purely of the secular and sensuous order as the 
same composer's Semiramide, 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club. — At the eighth 
and last Chamber Concert, the Chickering Saloon 
was completely filled and packed with listeners. The 
opening piece was Mozart's Quintet, No. 2, in C, a 
lovely model of the kind, which suffered notliing in 
the presentation. Mr. Arthurson again sang the 
air of Marcello with purity and warmth of style. 
Gounod's " Meditation " on the first Prelude of 
Bach, with violin obligator quartet accompaniment, 
and Mr. Perkins at the piano, was beautifully 
played, and interested as much as ever, although the 
modem sentimental melody reminded one of some 
of the modern accretions to old Gothic architecture. 
ScHUBBRT^s Andante and Variations, from tlie post- 
humous Quartet in D minor, were truly Schubert- 
like, solemn, sad and simple in the theme, wiih an 
original, mysterious sort of harmony, and a rare 
poetic invention in the variations. It made a very 
interesting feature of the evening. 

The second part, which we regretted not to hear, 
consisted of a Sonata for piano and violin, by the 
romantic Danish composer, Gade, played by Messrs. 
Peukins and Fries ; the tenor Romanza from 
IjElisir (TAmor^ sung by My. Arthurson ; a repeti- 
tion of the great Quartet by Cherubini, which it 
was an especial privation not to hear. 



This season of the Quintette Club has been emi- 
nently succes.<:ful. Both in the quality of the selec- 
tions and in the exeellance of the performance, it has 
surpassed all previous seasons ; and we doubt not 
there was very general disappointment at the non- 
announcement of the supplementary series that had 
l>ccn suggested. We still trust they will see their 
interest in giving us a few more concerts. 

Orchestral Union. — On Wednesday afternoon 
the great features were the first two movements of 
the " Pastoral Symphony" (why not the whole ?) and 
the third movement (March, chorale of Thanksgiv- 
ing, &c.) from Spohr*s Symphony: "The Consecra^ 
tion of Tones." Both were finely played. So too 
was Rossini's warmly colored overture to Stmira* 
midf, the horn passages in which were " beautiful ex- 
ceedingly.** 

The announcement that this would be the last but 
one of the afternoon concerts had the effect to draw 
out a much larger audience, which will doubtless be 
still larger next time. We think the assurance of 
a chance to hear the entire Pastorate would do much 
towards filling the hall *, and we cannot yet cease to 
hope that Mr. Zbrrahh and his associates, whose 
orchestral performances have never been surpassed 
among us, will still feel encouraged to keep on. The 
Opera is over, with many other detractions, and the 
public love of music is pretty certain to return to its 
full consciousness and its right mind. 



A letter from our correspondent about Opera matters 
in New York haa to lie over till next week. 

" P " is in type, but must lie over. 

Mr C. H. Clarks, the indefatigable and succeaafhl 
teacher in the Warren Street Chapel, givea his annual 
Children*! Concert in the Muaic Hall, next Thuraday 
evening. The "Flower Queen," by G. F. Root, a 
really charming little fairy Cantata for young voicet, will 
be performed for the firat time in Boston. 



a V ti e r t C r m f n 1 * 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

BOSSINI'S OBATOBIO OF 

MOSES IN EGYPT, 

Will b«* perfonned, for the laat iima this laaaoB, 

On Sunday Evening, March 4th9 1856. 

AT TBI 

BOSTON MU8IO HALL. 

The prtBdiMl aolo puta will be aoatained by 
MlBS Anna Stone, 

Mrs. B. A. 'Wentwortli, 
Mm. F. A. Hill, 

Measrs. Arthurson, Aiken» 

Adams and 'Wheat. 

Oraheatim THS ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

Oondoctor CARL ZBRRAHN. 

Orfaolafe F. F. JIULLER. 

Ttcketa, at 60 eenta «aeh w tn aal« at tha principal Ilotala 
and Maale Storaa, and at th« door on the ereoing of the per- 
fonmuica. 

Doora opco at 6— Parfttnaanca to commence at 7 o*clock. 

H. L. HAZELTON, Secrctarj. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IlflPORTCRS OF FOREIGN lUUSIC, 

■ATI AKMOTBO TO 

Ho. 789 BBOADWAT, eornsr of Vinth St. 

NEW TORE. 



PATENT AMERICAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

MAuafActory, 379 i;Vaal&in(rtoa Strcetv 

BOSTON, MASS. 

F. F. MiJLLER, 

DIRECTOR OP MUSIO AND ORGANIST at the Old Sooth 

Charch ; Oricaoiat and PUnbtt of the Handel k Haydn 

Society, Muatcal Edoeatlon Society, &c. &o. 

Re«ld«Me«« Vo. 8 'Winter Place, Bost«M* 
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VBW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 

A Weekly Paper deToted to ART, offen itielf to th# atUntion 
of all who are interested in the eleTatlng and refining influ- 
enees of Beauty. Among the oontrlbnton to THK CRAYON 
already are Bktaiit, Lowul, Strbbt, RBMBftAvnt Pialb, A. B. 
DuKAKV, President of the V «tional Academy of Design, Daviel 
HuxTixoTO!*, Hbicbt K. Bbown, and amongst those eoga^rMl 
are Lo:rorELLO\r, Batabd TatloRy Obo. Wm Cvktib, Rev. H. 
W. Bbechbr, KeT. Samobl Oboood, Rev. H. W. Bbllows, Hon. 
Charles Soxkbr, and others of our most eminent wrltem. A 
series of pepem by Rdskiii. and emays left by the eminent 
sculptor, lIoRATio Qrbbkodod, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

^otnth* Christian Inquirer, 

The first Ats numbers of this promising (and thns fkr per* 
forming) paper are now out. We look for its weekly issue 
with high and never disappointed expectation. Its leaders are 
Uadtd Id a double sense— weighty with thought as well as 
with typographical distinctness. They carry metal We are 
mneh impressed with the serionraess and instractive aim of 
the editorial columns. Uanifeady it Is not to tickle the ear 
or please the (kncy, but to enlighten the mind and Improve 
the taste, that the leading article always alms. The writer has 
a real, well-conaiilered, dwtinct, and decisive thought to con- 
vey to his readers* minds, and he goes about It patiently, nn- 
ambitiously, and earnestly, and succeeds not in winning our 
admiration— a poor vletozy— but In leaving us wiser than he 
found ns. 

The Crayon has, we hope, a special mission — ^to purge and 
soberin the style of our jonmaliiing, as well as the taste of 
our people in general The heated, niseous, and Mintiilating 
style of our public press Is becoming Intolerable. The Crayon 
uses a cool, quiet and unobtrusive style, which Is tinly re- 
ftoshlng. 

jPVoin th» Cineinnati Gax^tU, 

We have already strongly recommended Tob CRATOif , and 
every sueceediog number proves it co be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in chis country ; and if It 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that It will exert a most wholesome Influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by ST1LLMAN Jt DURAND, No. 237 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, 98 per annum, in advance. Back num* 
bers supplied. 



TEACHER OF MTJSIC, 265 Washington 8t 

RESIDENCE.... 18 8HAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen years in Europe with a view of adap> 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the English voice, and of 
remedying wtahntu of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pro- 
poses to give lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, in the Italian 
French, and English Languages. 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain musical 
excellence, after struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that they are afflicted with a natural defectiveness : when, 
with a fractional part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with much 
less physical effort (if properly directed) thsn they have been 
accustomed to use, their voices might be rendered comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To singers of eminence he would say, with a just appreciation 
of their high attainments, that a brief practiea/ txamimUion of 
his system will convince the most sceptical, that hn can afford 
them such assistance la beautifying the voice, as might delight 
the most fostidious. 

" Being acquainted with the course of vocal discipline pursued 
by Mr. W. J. Parkbrbor in forming and developing the voice, 
I take pleasure in bearing my testimony to its excellence ; be- 
lieving it to be far preferable to any other method known to me. 

GEO. J. WEBB. 

BotTOZf, Oct. 7, 1854.** 

{E;^ Terms, 960 per quarter. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEOS to announce that he Is prepared to commence Instruc- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 
8 Hay ward Place, on and after Oct. 1st. 
Rbfbrbxobb— K. E. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. B. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 28 tf. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF IdlJSIC, 

965 'WaalBteirten Stre«tf Boston. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUVACTURBRS OF 

FATEIfT ACTION 
QRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF KTERT DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOmS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr» BOSTON. 
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NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

28a WASHINGTON STREET, 
Has Just received a large invoice of 



Comprising the latest works of all the distinguished European 

oom posers. 

—JUST PUBLI8UED,— 

Richardson's Collection of National and Ope- 
ratic Melodies, 
Very tnAXj arranginl tn the rivno, and fingered after the 
method of the Modern School. In twenty numbers. Pric« 
from 16 to !2G cents esch. They are excellent for young pupils. 

Sixty-Six Interludes in the Major Keys, 
By J. U. JONES, for the Organ, Melodeon or Piano. They 
are easy, and Tery interesting. Every musician should have 
a copy. Price 60 cents. 

Third Book of Concone's Vooal Exercises, 
For the middle register of the voice, the only complete edition 
in the country. Just published. They will be found indis- 
ponsable to all Teachers of Singing. Price f 2. 

QIT^All the above will be sent free of postage on the receipt 
of the above prices. Our Catalogues are sent gratis to any 
address. 

NATHAN RI0HAHD80N. 
MUSICAIi KXCHAIVOK, MS UTaslUufftoa St., 

BOSTON. 



GEORGE J. WEBB & GO. 



AND MELODEONS. 



WAHSaOSSES 

Uro. 3 WINTER STREET, 

21 OS TON. 



ALL. INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 

IN EVERY FARTIOULAH. 

Dec 9 Sm 

A CARD. Messrs. GARTNBK and JUNGNICKEL are 
ready to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trios, 
Ac. for violin and piano) for private parties. Mot 18 

TOUIG lADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

E. R. BLAHCHARD* Teaelker. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acauire the 
ability to rtad music readily at sight, and is particulsriy adapt' 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, he. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 3 WinUr street. 

ADOLFH KIELBLOOK, 



United States Hotel. 



DecaO 



SIOHOR AUOVSTO BBNDBLARI, Proflmor of 
Music, from Maples, proposes to teach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, both by private 
and class lessons. The lacter will be given to Crokal Clabsis, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Chickeriog have kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the advantages of a system of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Europo. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Auocsro BzirnnABi, at tha 
Winthrop Ilonse, or to Messrs. Ohlckering It Sons, to whom, 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permlttea 
to refer. 

BxrxazKcis. 

ReT. Sam*l K. Lothrop, Samuel 0. VTard, Esq. 

John 8. Ihvight, Esq. 

OARL aARTNER, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be found at Mo. 20 DoTer Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oo 14 

OONOEHT HALL, 

CORNER OF EUCLID STRBBT AND PUBUC SQUARE, 
Cleveland, Ol&io. 

This new and elegant hall, designed expressly for eoncerta 
and lectures, is n<)w open for artists and others intending to 
give entertainments in Cleveland. 

The hall Is well lighted, handsomely ftwcoed and decorated, 
and will seat comfortably 1200 persons. Its central locatiion 
renders it the most desirable of any in the olty. 

Por Urms, etc., apply to UOLBKOOK k LONG, 

Piano-Forte Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

Of the late OERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, prow«es to 
remain in Boston, and to give Instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-irORTE, and in the Thsoat or Music. 

Address No. 46 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the music 
•tores. Sept 16 



KAHvrAcnjmo bt 
MA80N Sl HAMLIN. 

THE attention of the muslral public Is iuTitsd to tks newly 
Improved MODEL MELODEONS made by as. We bdleve 
them to be unsurpassed. In all the essential pointo pertaining 
to a good Instrument, especially In regard to 

ESquality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Action and Style of Fixiish. 
Onr prices vary from tOO to 9176, according to the she and 
style of the instruutent. Keconmendatlnns from L«wbu. 
Mason, Wm. B. RaADSoar, GKoar.s P. Koot, L. U HournAan, 
Kdwin Bkucb, Silas a. BAKcaorr, and many other distln- 
gulsbeU muKicianH, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 

OCT^The opinions of tlie alxive gentlemen give them a decided 
preference to all other MekMlcous. 

BBKKT MA80H. 1 BIASOH A HABlIfllf, 

BIIM0II8 BAMUM. J Ckmbrtdgt St. {cor. of OtarUty) BoUom, lb. 
Oct28 6n (Directly is front of the JalL) 

D. B. NEWHALL. 
KannfactnTer and Dealer in Piano-Fortes, 

Ho. 344 IVstablAigton Street^ Bostom. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED.f TO LET, 

WILLIAM BERaSR, 
Pabllshcr and Importer of Mnsic, 

Vo. 82 West 4th Street, Cineinaati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on band a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as publii«hed. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
0:7* Catalogues sent grmils by mall. AngU 

Mb. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTAMTE,) 
H». 18 TRKHONT TEMPI*!:, BOSTOH. 



OTTO DBSSSL 

OlTcs Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
RsTBax HousK. Terms : — S60 per quarter of 34 lessons, 
two a week ; 980 par quarter of 12 leasons, one a 



MANUEL FXarOLLOSA, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MUSIC-UOOM, No. 17 Qsat's Block, corner of Washington 

and Summer Streets. 

R*ftrtm€9». 
Messrs. Chickruko, J. P. Jawsrr, Gao. Pvkobasb, Boston. 
Messm. Gsoass Pbabodt, B. U. Siubu, Salem. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIG, 

OFFEllS his services as an Instructor in the higher branohes 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addreseeU at the music 
stores of Nathan IUciiarmoh, 2Bi Washington Si. or O. P. 
KxKS It Co. 17 Tremont Kow. 

BsrtSBifCiB:— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Temon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, VO South St. 
Miss May, 6 PrankUn Placo. Fsb. 18. 



THOMAS RYAN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

HISIDENCE, 19 FRANKLIN STREET. 



PRINCE & C0.'8 MELODEONS, 

OF every yatiety, from 946 to SIAO, suitabto ftur the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge>room, or small church. Believing 
them to be better In tone, mons durablo, and better finished 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the agency, 
and keep Cor lato only those manulactured by Prince It Co. 



Sept. a 



a. p. REED & Co. 

18 Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 
SoU AgenU/or Prinet ^ Co.*m Mdodtaiu, 



ANDREAS T. THORUP. 

TEACSER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence, 84 Piuekney Street. 



Beptl 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FOBTE. 

Application can be made at Reed's Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Rozbury. Sept 9 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO 

Residence No. 56 Kmeeland Street* 




►gUfaarlr \, B»Ut> SlttUr-grtgjg, jHugU anlr 3oft yrditiin-g^flltt, Ws. 21 %t\inil %U 
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Umigljt'H Sanrnal of Mmi, 

PUBLISHED EVEItY SATURDAY. 

' CAKHIUR, (3.60 " 



ITS CONTEHTB nl«M nulBli lo Ut Art of Mono, bol with 
El.ii.fE EC tb* whol. ITorid ar Alt and of 1T.II1, J.(untgn ; 
Inrruitlng, rxxn tin u Unih— 1. t-riUc*] Kcitan at Conctna, 
Ors(ori«>fi, OpBTiu^ wkh (LoiFi^ AtialyKlof tUanolablr WDrht 
p*FfoTiiwO, uroanti of IhQtr Uddiiwhtv, h.o. 3. SdcIh* dI 
N<w Huide publlallEd ■! humf uid ibroul. 8. A Sumuitr^ ol 
ttHalgnllluiit Muiical Niwi froio ill [jeflil ; Kitlirivl from 

Miuto and Art. 7. Oi^uttloiul NdIIoo* of ScDlplarv, E^nl^, 

B. OrtglDa'Ind i^lHted PMi^l.^borlTilM. AD«'i^I^, fte'.~ 
ICi" IUfIi DUmticn, frooi U» coma»n»iunt, UB U far- 

SU», 'Air»n ci.li". ;»'; 1^ not*?i •dnnct, ItMRry-iu 



J. S. DWIUHT, EDITOR AND PRUl-RIETOB. 

EDWARU L. BALCH, PRINTER. 

DT-OFFICB, Ho. ai School StrMt, BoaMn 



" acuAttvKHBKRa k LUIS, ;n »»'»■*,». r. 

" OEOIlillt DUTTOH, Jb., Rethairt, K. Y. 
" a. ANDKIl, m nUiMHI A., MiiorfdiMa. 
'' UILLKK fc UltA(;iIAIl,lSlfi(tUiini)r(5l.,£aJr. 



[Tnulilvd rbr tbli JnuBBl.] 

Hozart'B " Don Giovantii.** 



Thb Sbr«naiiii. 
Ai Mon u Elvira hu gone with Leporello, 
Don Juan tunes hia mandoline, with which ho 
hai alraadj' provided hinueir, and like a gallant 
Spaniard begins to sing under the window of bii 
fair one. We knew this, O excellent muBician, 
from the mooient that be asng : Voi eke tapele, 
when the ladies had given him the name of 
Chenibino. Fli^een or gizleen yean have flown 
nnce then. The child has become a man, the 
•opnno a baritone, the cherub a devil ; the 



novice has devoured myriads of women, begin- 
ning with Rosina, wlio ii the firit among tlie 
"one thousand and three," in the rubric of 
hpagna. It will be understood that he sings no 
longer as ho then did. The Romania for the 
page was composed with the (>t^a(est care; that 
was worth a countess. But this time he has lo 
do onlv with a lady's maid, who would not under- 
stand poetical and too fine musical phrases; be- 
sides, Giovanni bas long since discontinued the 
practice of written compOMlion. If he lias occa- 
sion for a song, a serenade, or a notturno, he 
trusts to his talent for improvisation. And who 
could not have improvised the song : Deh, vieni 
alia Jtiitiira (Ab, come to the window), whose 
melody flows like the honeg mentioned in the 
second verso, and those arpeggios of the man- 
doline wEiirjh the ear would suggest to any one ? 
But there are certain chords and ft certain modu- 
lation in it, enough to convince a connoiseur that 
this dilettante understands more than he suffers 
to appear. Were it not for these dainty bits, 
these little artistic touches of harmony, one might 
make half a dozen pieces of this sort every day. 
True ; but how many days would have to be 
spent in this way, before one would hit upon a 
melody of uxteea bars, which would bo so 
smooth, so singing, and so singable for every- 
body, and wiihal a fresh and Southern melody, 
full of voluptuous languor and of amorous impa- 
tience; in a word, a melody which retains the 
bloom of its novelty and ite magio for now fifty 
years that it has been used and abused 7 Try it, 
musical reader, and may you live long enough to 
be able to judge of the success of the trial your- 
self! 

But Don Juan follows to-day ■ detlioy which 
he is no longer to succeed in conquering. His 
best-planned adventures prove a miserable wreck. 
No one appean at the window, and instead of the 
fair one, the deluded gallant sees a mob of armed 
people approaching, whose intentions look very 
suspicious. It is Masetio and his friends, seeking 
to waylay him by night. This is a sort of com- 
pensation which fate grants to Don Giovanni ; in 
return for his having lo renounce a tele-a-le'U 
with Elvira's maid, be geU an opportunity to 
give Maselto a lesson in the art of living ; under 
shelter of his changed dress he goes boldly up 
lo the crowd, gives himself out for Leporello, 
highly commends the plan of the brave people, 
and offers himself to conduct them — to himself. 
The strategic arrangements, the watchword, the 



mode of execution, the description of Ihe foo, 
are contained in the aria, No. 4, Mela di voi qua 
vadano (Ilalf of you go Ihit way), a piece de- 
claimed in a droll Italian manner, which i* insim- 
mented with infinite art and interest, and is full 
of line, wicked and comical intentions. Yet it 
produces but little ctTcct, if the singer is not also 
a player, and if ho does not take pains lo make 
the words prominent. A clear enunciation con- 
slilules the essential merit of the voice-part, since 
the melody and the figures are all in tiie orches- 
tra. Equally necessary is it ihal Ihe supernume- 
raries should step out of ^leir machine-like con- 
dition, assume a human shape and take a part in 
the action. Tlicy must understand how to listen 
to their new chief, to show themselves astonished 
at his orders and yet animated with the best 
spirit and the most horcuc resolution to light, thirty 
against one. Finally the person who represents 
Masetto must support his brother artists by ex- 
pressive and comic pantomime. Without these 
accessories, which evidently lay in Che intention 
of the composer, and without Italian words, 
whose harmonious prosody completes the vcnce- 
part, the effect, we repeat it, of this purely 
scenic aria is entirely lost. 

"Vedrai Casino." 

Don Juan, who has staid behind with Masetio, 
disarms him, throws him down, beats him black 
and blue, and leaves him lying oD the ground for 
dead. But that he is not, as his cries convince 

after the departure of the supposed Leporello. 



Zerlin 



IS his w 



mbandbru 



and finding none of them incurable, she promises 
the dear man a complete recovery if he will be 
more rational in future. 

We muil remark, or rather remind ourselves, 
that since tlie Finale of the Firvt Act Zertina's 
heart has entirely changed. The man, who has 
almost publicly brought her to dishonor, has be- 
come really an objecl of abhorrence to her; and 
unce Masello is in fact her husband, why should 
she not love this Masetio ? The poor devil has 
endured so much for her sake. Hence (he re- 
markable diRercncc between the air : Haiti, halli 
and the air: Vedrai carino. The latter is far 
less elaborate, less ornate, and far shorter 
than the other. But is it inferior in point of 
beauty ? I do not know ; but if I had lo choose 
between the two pieces, I should not hesitate to 
decide for the second. Many connoisseun may 
be of the oppoait view, and may adduce excel 
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lent reasons for it As a musician I can guess 
their reasons ; as a critic I subscribe to them in 
advance ; as a dilettante I express my individual 
taste and declare it unconquered, that the reader 
may be on his guard against the partiality of the 
writer. Never has a melody made so deep and 
dear an impression on me, as that of Vedrai 
carina. I have known it from my childhood, and 
it still sounds on with the same inexpressible 
charm in my ear and in my memory, where to 
this day it has remained without a rival. 

Vedrai carina is, like so many pieces of our 
opera, super-dramatic music. When we hear it, 
we forget the text, we forget the person. There 
is no longer any Zerlina or Masetto. Something 
infinite, absolute, and verily divine announces 
itself to the soul. Is it perhaps nothing but love, 
represented under one of the countless modifica- 
tions, by which it is distinguished in each indi- 
Tidual, according to the laws of his nature and the 
peculiar vicissitudes of bis fortune? No; the 
soul feeb rather a direct effluence of the principle 
itself, from which all youth, all love, all joy, and 
every vital reproduction flows. The genius of 
the Spring's metamorphoses, he namely, whom 
the old theosophists called Eras, who disembroiled 
Chaos, who fructified germs and married hearts, 
this genius speaks to us in this music^ as he has 
BO (^en spoken in the murmurings of the brook 
that has escaped its icy prison, in the rustling of 
the young leaves, in the melodious songs of the 
nightingale, in the balmy odors which pervade 
the eloquent and inspiring stillness of a May night. 
Mozart had listened to and firmly held this 
ground-chord of this universal harmony; he 
arranged it for a soprano voice with orchestral ac- 
companiment, and made of it the nuptial air of a 
young bride. Zerlina sings surrounded by the 
shadows of the marriage night, while just about 
to cross the threshold, at which virginity pauses, 
with prayer and trembling expecting the confir- 
mation of the holy title of wife. In this place the 
Aria becomes a genuine Scena of Love, the source 
of life and of eternal rejuvenescence for all na- 
ture ;— of Love, the Spring-time of souls and the 
Ddost unstinted revelation of the all-goodness of 
the Creator. It is a marriage song for all that 
loves, conceived in the same spirit with the ** Ode 
to Joy " by Schiller, allowing for the difi*erence 
of tone and style between a Dithyrambic and 
in Eclogue. The theme, the image of the purest 
bliss, betrays none the less that inexplicable and 
leldom justified exaltation, which in the fairest, 
poetic hours of our existence leads us to that un- 
known good, whereof all other goods of earth are 
Hily shadows and foretastes. A rhythm without 
oaarked accent ; a harmony without dissonances ; 
I modulation, which rests in the Tonic and foi^ets 
itself, as if held fast there by some spell ; a mel- 
ody, which cannot separate itself from its inefiace- 
ible moHv; this tranquil rapture, this sod ecstacy, 
fill out the first half of the air. After the pause 
boets of nightingales begin to sing in ehorus in 
bbe orchestra, while the voice with exqubite mo- 
QOtony murmurs: SentUa baltere, taccami quh. 
Then the same words are again uttered with the 
»presBion of passion ; the heart of the young wo- 
nan beats stronger and stronger ; the sighs of the 
yrchestra are redoubled, and the last vocal phrase, 
irbich bears the impress of chaste devotion, shows 
IS the wife as she sinks softly upon the bosom of 
ler husband. Mozart seems to have anticipated 
ihe -desire ef the ear, in that be lets the orchestra 



repeat the whole tnativ and the enchanting final 
phrases once again. He knew that the piece 
would be found too short, as it actually b the 
case. 

Trx Sextet. 

The scene changes. We see the huja laca 
(dark, retired place), to which Leporello has con- 
ducted Elvira. What is a huja laca, which in the 
libretto b indicated only by these words, out of 
which our scene-shifters never know what to 
make ? Upon our stage it shall be a deserted 
and half-ruined Gothic chapel, in the vicinity of 
the churchyard, which we see through an im- 
mense window by the light of the moon, with its 
monuments and the statue of the Commendatore 
towering above them all. Hereafter you shall 
see why I have preferred this decoration to all 
others. Let us preface with a few indispensable 
remarks, before we listen to the grand piece of 
music that is now about to commence. 

Good judges agree pretty generally with the 
view of M. Castil-Blazr, who regards the 
Sextet in Dan Giauanni ** as the most astonishing 
creation which the human mind has produced in 
the lyric dramatic style ;" and yet the Allegro of 
the Sextet, which properly is the Sextet, has 
been in Germany the subject of several criticisms, 
which at first appear unanswerable. It has been 
shown that the situation, resting solely and en- 
tirely on the development of a laughable illusion, 
can afford no- opportunity for the use of the high 
tragic style, which reigns in this Allegro. To 
this it has been added, that, if there be one 
among the acting penons to whom it would be 
both admissible and proper to rise to the tragedy 
of passion, that person is Elvira, who has been 
outrageously dealt with and humiliated in the 
eyes of witnesses ; and that for this reason Elvira 
here, as in the Quartet, ought to have taken the 
first voice-part. But this rdle, so entirely isolated 
in the action, is not once individualized in the 
music (we speak always of the Allegro); El- 
vira there b nothing but a third soprano. Her 
part, continually dominated by others which tell 
more upon the ear, and hidden as it were in the 
middle of the harmony, only adds relief to the 
combinations of the ensemble, but does not bring 
out the individuality of the person. There could 
not be a juster concldsion; Mozart himself 
would have been compelled smilingly to admit it. 
The Sextet therefore would be nothing but a 
sublime mistake, which the friends of music 
would have to pardon in Mozart But not so 
fast 

In the first place, let us recognize that the sub- 
ject-matter of No. 6 is one of those thoughts 
which only the musician could have given to the 
poet Da Ponte was neither so senseless, nor was 
he possessed of such deep musical knowledge, 
that he could of hb own accord have arranged 
the scenic frame-work as we find it in the libretta 
For what end would the poet have brought to- 
gether and kept together all the characters in an 
apparently comic situation, unless he had wbhed 
with the aid of the maestro to enliven his public ? 
But in that case he would have given the scene 
in dialogue, instead of putting one and the same 
text into the mouths of all. 

Mills torbidi pensilerl 
Mi A'aggiran per la testa. 
Che f^iornata, stelle, h questa, 
Che impensata noviia. 

That b neither tragic, nor comic, nor in any 

way dramatic ; nothing is said by it ; a good text 



for a fugue, which needs no sense, but only words 
and syllables. Mozart had it so on purpose, and 
there b perhaps not one of my readers who can- 
not guess what purpose. Mozart wanted the 
matter for a much more extended, mote devel- 
oped and more learned composition thao any of 
the preceding pieces; a text that should leave 
him elbow-room, and allow him to treat the 
voices like the orchestral parts, and be free to 
leave them and to take them op again, to group 
them and divide them at hb pleasure. He 
wished to make a sort of vocal symphony, with 
accompaniment of instruments ; he wished 
to show himself, as they say, and in such 
a manner that through all the groups created by his 
fancy every one should clearly see the profile o^ 
the maestro, with that great Mozartean nose, so 
known to all who know enough to distinguish a 
C from a D. Every one should exclaim on hear- 
ing it : ** O that b he I nobody in the worid but 
he I" It is clear then that Mozart never intended 
to make of the Sextet a music directly related to 
the action ; at least not to the insignificant and 
senseless, action which the spectator has before his 
eyes. To what then could it l^late ? That shall 
the reader himself tell me, after he has Ibtened 
attentively to both parts of the piece. 

Elvira opens the scene with a noble and half 
pathetic song : Sola, sola in huja loco, palpitar U 
cor mi sento (Alone in this dark place, I feel my 
heart beat). A certain shudder which runs 
through her at thb time b felt in the chromaUe 
figures of the stringed instruments. ^Lcporelloi 
thinking it a favorable moment, gropes round 
after the door, without listening to the somewhat 
fantastical voices, which sing in the violins 
and clarinets, that b to say in himself, awak- 
ened by the stillness, the darkness and 
anxiety. Piu che cerco, men ritrovo questa 
porta sciagurata (The more I seek, the less 
I find this cursed door). Finally he stumbles 
upon the door, and he is just about to run, when 
a sort of crbb arises in the harmony, which sud- 
denly leads us out of B flat major into D major, 
the most beautiful, most striking, best introduced 
and simplest among all the unharmonic transitions. 
The trumpets cause a solemn and mournful sen- 
tence to resound in the new key, as if they were 
greeting a funeral procession ; the tympani give a 
muffled sound; Anna appears covered with a 
black veil ; her attendants, in mourning like her- 
self for the Commander, carry torches before 
her. A sublime spectacle, interpreted by the 
elevation of the music, whose sense, a prophecy 
not clothed in words, b clear as day. 

What spectator does not here recognize the 
victim adorned for the sacrifice ? Anna has de- 
voted herself to the subterranean powers, like 
those great men of antiquity, whose voluntary 
death was the foundation of thdlr country's weal. 
Giovanni's hour draws nigh ; and when this shall 
have struck, then Anna will have the power to 
hate him less and follow him. But till that hour 
there b no longer any rest for her. After she 
had left the accursed feast (the ball scene), die 
had felt the need of coming to pray and weep in 
the deserted chapel, which lies near the place 
in which her father was buried. Ottavio, who 
accompanies her, endeavors to console her: 
Tergi il ciglia, a vita mia (Wipe those eyelids, O 
my life). Never were melodious consolations ex- 
pressed with tenderer devotedness, nor in a finer 
style of Italian song. But what can they avail 
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against the immeasurable grief, whose reasons 
and secret tortures Ottavio will never learn I 
Listen to Anna's answer, those long dying notes, 
in sombre and complaining tones, in which the 
irresistible tendency to the grave is onlj too per- 
ceptible; listen to this self-renouncing power; 
thb voice which breaks off in the presentiment 
of death ; this life which flows out in a stream of 
tears: Sol la morie^ o mio tesoro, il mto pianto 
puh finir (Death alone, O my treasure, can end 
my weeping). 

We can understand but too well what a wound 
of the soul gave this heavenly death-song to the 
predestined composer of the "Requiem;" and 
we can also comprehend that, in the presence of 
the consecrated victim, to whom but a few more 
hours remain on earth, there can be no more 
nonsense. Must not every ordinary interest and 
every egotism vanbh in its contact with a moral 
greatness so sublime ? and could ^xi-ensenible piece, 
in which Anna partakes, and leads the melody in 
the highest part, express anything besides her 
soul's deep wound ? Herein lie the high aesthetic 
grounds, which perfectly justify the style of the 
Sextet, — ^indeed so far justify it, that the com- 
poser would have committed a monstrous mistake, 
if he had listened to the visible demands of the 
situation. 

To the last sentence of Anna's solo is joined 
an instrumental figure, a sort of chromatic down- 
ward scale, which becomes the basis of the most 
diversified vocal combinations. On this are 
founded and in this expressed, one after another : 
Elvira's entreaties in behalf of the supposed 
Don Juan : E il mio marito t pieta t (He is my 
husband 1 have mercy 1) ; the astonishment of the 
other persons at sight of her : E Donna Elvira 
questa chio vedo (This is Donna Elvira that I 
see) ; the universal and peremptory refusal : iVb, 
nOf no, no I; the cry of despair of the poor lovers : 
Pieta I pieta I; And at the end of the Andante 
the general wonder, when the misunderstanding 
is cleared up: Stupido resto,che mai $arh; and 
the minor strain of Leporello, in the moment in 
which he reveals his features, to avoid being 
killed: Perdon^ perdona Signori miei (Pardon, 
good masters). With what divine cowardice the 
rogue saves his skin ; how he howb, enough to 
shatter the nerves, if not to soften the heart; 
how the descending semi-tones weepingly inter- 
cede for him ; how he curls himself up upon the 
ground and kisses everybody's feet; how touch- 
ing he is in his self-compassion, how admirable in 
his humility 1 Who could have the heart to 
strike him ? Even a dog would be pitied in this 
situation, however much he might deserve chas- 
tisement. 

[To b* eontlniiod.] 

From BBBIiIN. 
(Conclnded from lut wcok.] 

The next di vision of his pamphlet (on ,the new 
Leipzig edition of Sebastian Bach^ Herr Zimmer 
devotes particularly to the third volume, edited by 
C. F. Becker, having hitherto spoken of the edi- 
tion in general. In this volume are fifteen Inven- 
tions and fifteen Symphonies, edited from an Auto- 
graph in possession of Spohr, with no question as 
to its being complete authority and without exam- 
ining any of the great libraries of Leipzig, as a 
means of clearing op any doubtful points regard- 
ing it. The idea of pretending to edit anything. 



even a thingof the very smallest importance, with- 
out carefully examining all the authorities that are 
available, is so repugnant to my feelings, that I 
cannot but sympathize with our pamphleteer in 
what he says on this point: 

** That the fifteen Inventions and fifteen Symphonies 
agree to a hair with Spohr's Autograph, I doubt not-~ 
The edition of the Bach Sooiety is as like that of Peters*8, 
also, which was edited from the same original, as one 
egg is to another. But did the thought never occur to 
the editor of this volame, Herr C. F. Beclcer, as he com- 
pared the keys of the fifteen Inventions with those of the 
fifteen Symphonies, that besides the Autograph in pos- 
session of Spohr another might exist, which might 
exhibit various difierences in the order and the text of 
the different movements? Did it never occur to Herr 
G. F. Becker that besides his own library other still 
larger ones might exist, which might possibly offer him 
still richer materials than his own and Spohfs? 

" O, Herr Becker, Herr Organist G. F. Becker of Leip- 
zig 1 that I should tell you, the great and learned musi- 
cian, who know perhaps more of the music of the 
spheres than I do of that merely human^ — that I, whom 
this generation has not to thank for a bibliographic laby- 
rinth entitled * Systematic and Chronologic Exhibit of 
Musical Literature from the earliest to the most recent 
period* — that I, a plain, simple musician, should tell you 
this — is bitter, but pleasant. Yes, there is such an Au- 
tograph, Berlin treasures it in its Royal Library. And you 
have neither used it, nor even seen it 

After proving the authenticity of the Berlin MS. 
the writer goes on to prove its superior value, and 
make some comparisons not much to the credit of 
the Leipzig edition. The other contents of this 
volume fare not much better than the Inventions 
and Symphonies. 

The last division of the pamphlet is as follows : 

" While the first two volumes of the Bach Society gave 
us works of J. S. Bach, some of which were never before 
printed and others very badly, this third volume oflers us 
only things which were already in every musician's 
hands. That the publication of the Cantatas was sud- 
denly stopped was bad for many reasons. Circumstances 
have combined to make all music-lovers better acquainted 
with Bach*s instrumental than vocal compositions.-^ 
With what astonishment did we read snch choruses as 
E» trhob nch tin Streilj (vol. IL 19th cantata,) in which 
the master has painted the wildest contending forces 
with sore hand; and BUib bei tou, detm t$ wiU Abend 
verden^ (vol. I. 6th cantata,) in which a tone rules so 
gentle and alluring, that nothing from the Italian schools 
of that day can surpass it ! As I read these Cantatas, it 
was as if a man who had never rested from the battle with 
all the calamities and sorrows of life, and whose eye and 
brow had hitherto spoken only of victories in these con-* 
flicts, now in a solemn moment laid open his heart ! 

** Why was the publication of the Cantatas inter- 
rupted ? I am far from denying the right of the Bach 
Sooiety to publish the instrumental compositions of Bach 
— but the appearance of volume III., jutt iioio, sets me 
thinking and indeed upon a sort of point of morals. 

" It is to be supposed that the members of the Direction 
of the Society know C. L. Hilgenfeldt*s work upon Bach, 
and of oourse the last remark of the preface, in which he 
speaks of the rival editions: it is to be supposed that 
these gentlemen know also of the ^ Complete Collection of 
the instrumental compositions of J. S. Bach," the publi- 
cation of which by the house of Peters is already well 
advanced ; it is to be supposed also that they know Uiat 
an edition so well edited and engraved cannot be under- 
taken without large pecuniary means; it is to be sop- 
posed that at first they were careful not to endanger the 
well-earned returns for the trouble and expense incurred 
by another; it is to be supposed that at length the heroic 
courage of Becker overoarae these scruples: it is to be 
supposed that the victory of this learned musician over 
the scruples of the others was so oomplete,that he ventured 
to fill an entire volume with— what Hilgenfeldt called-- 
rival pirate editions; it is no longer to be supposed, on 
the contrary it is entirely certain, that in this Herr Or- 
ganist G. F. Becker in Leipzig made by no means a hap- 
py hit 

'* All respect for his ' Systematic Chronologio Exhibit 



of Musical Literature!* What need has a man like 
Becker, In the preparation of such a work, of references 
to strange libraries? 

*' All respect for his book, * The Music of the 16th and 
17th Centuries 1 * How can the oversight that a work of 
Palesthima is spoken of five times as so many different 
works, and its contents, which are always identical, five 
times differently given, lessen our faith in the learning of 
its author? Does any one advise him besides reading 
Baimi, to take a look at the works of Pnlestrina them- 
selves? He would probably solemnly protest that he had 
not read Balni; for he speaks in the place where the 
work in question is noticed (original edition vol. 1, p. 210,) 
only of his six Jiiittl motets, and adds the beginning of 
their texts. Tlie work has in fact Qdrty-»x numbers, 
and not as Herr Becker states, six only. Most unluckily 
for the celebrated biblir.grapher, a sixth edition of the 
same work has entirely escaped him, which was pub- 
lished in Antwerp, by Petrus Phalesius in 1618. Numbers 
1, 3, 23, 24, 28 and 86 of this volume are the six motets 
given by Baini as the finest But, as is already remarked, 
so small an oversight can do no ii\jury to such an au- 
thority as Herr Becker, and the numerous others of the 
book in question are — not more important than this one. 

*' Moreover, all respect for his work : *[The Household 
Music in Germany in the 16th, 17th and 18th (Centuries,* 
in the illustrations to which he has printed the firet 
Sonata of Kuhnau and ornamented it with nearly a 
hundred varuitions from the original. Ixmamuel Faikt, 
in consideration of these trifles, accuses him of huloiic 
faithletsneti and want ofprincipU, ( OasdZio, vol. 25, heft 
99. Beitrdgt war GtuUddUt dei'CSmn«r$onate, wn J.Fa^.) 
A man like Becker need not answer such charges. Per- 
haps, though, he can make no answer. 

*< Farther, all respect for his edition of the * Chorals in 
four parts, by J. S. Bach.' Just read the preface of the 
truly excellent edition of the same by Erk, in which he 
proves against the great C. F. Becker, not only his neg- 
lect of the original, but his lamentable di^guring$ and 
interpolatiom. Charges again which a man like Becker 
need not answer, but to which perhaps he had nothing 
which he could reply. 

*' All respect finally, all respect for the following work: 
'Chureh Music of distinguished Masters from the 16th to 
the 17th century, for singing societies and for the study 
of musicians, by C. F. BacKBRn ;in score.* Sir, 1 have no 
longer patience to indulge in irony. Such bungling 
treatment as one number at least of this collection has 
been worried with, can be treated but with scorn and 
anger. In the 5th heft, page 7th, tt seq. you publish a 
piece by Heinrich ScHtrrz, in four parts with a figured 
basso continno {DU mU Thrdnen sd«n,) and give as your 
authority: MueicaUtun ad Chorum Sacrum^ Op. 11; 
Dresden, 1648, Tom. 1, No. 10. The infinite meagre- 
ness of this, both in its harmony and counterpoint, leads 
every real'musiciau at the first passing glance to think 
there must be some abominable mistake. For It was im* 
possible that this noble old master, thoroughly taught in 
the Italian school, could have thus written. Every musi- 
cian, who has at heart the cause of music and the honor 
of Heinrich Schiits, will feel compelled to enquire into 
this thing. A reference to a complete printed copy of 
the work in question in the Royal Library of this city 
soon gave me a key to the matter. The title of the work 
in full is: MudcaUa ad chorumtaerum, doe \»t: GeiillUher 
Chor-mttrikt mitB^Q and 7 iSCimmen, beydes vocaliter und 
inttrwnentaUter tu Gtbrauihenj aufgetetzt durdi Heinrich 
BduUzenf Ouu'fUrstL DwrckL eu Sadisen CapeUmeittemf 
Vfobey der Btueus generalie auf Gutachten und Begthren^ 
nidU aber out Nothotnd&gheit, tnglnch okcA sii h^findtn 
iU. JSrtier TheU 1648. Op, XL Drteden, in Vertegung 
Johann JRemmefU, u. s. ». Gedruckt bti Gimel Bergens 
Ei'ben. The title speaks of five, six and seven voices — 
in addition to which the Battue GeneraUt may bo used 
at pleasure but not necessarily — and the index, which is 
found in each of the separate voice volumes, gives none 
but 6, 6 and 7 part pieces; how then was it possible in 
this book to find a piece in /owr parts? Or do you 
make, Herr Becker, in some way quite peculiar to your- 
self, of cantos, altus, tenor, bassus and continous a five- 
voiced piece? 

** The composition which Herr Becker has hera scored 
in four parts */or ike ttud§ of mmdant^ is to be found 
among the 6-voiced compositions of H. Schiitz, and is set 
by him for 2 sopranos, alto, tenor and bass. The soprano, 
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which is printed in the * Quintns' book of parts is by 
Herr Becker omitted tntirely. 

" And does a mnn of such an inexperienced eye, of 
such an untutored ear— deep learning and careful, pains- 
taking labor of course are wanting— venture to publish 
* Sludita for Musicians * t He, than whom, nobody can 
need such more ? 

" Down from the throne of scholarship, thou ignora- 
mus! The world is no paradise of fools, in which one 
may dare strut in the insignia of an imaginary majesty. 
Down with your purple mgs, that naited we may see 
your imbecility! That the short-sighted may not take 
every one dressed in them for a prince! 

" Bat mo*t astonishing is it that the directors of the 
Bach Society should have admitted to a participation in 
its labors and duties a man of such literary antecedents, 
—that they even perhaps employed him to edit this vol- 
ume. Would it not have been better and more to the 
wishes of the subscribers, if they had waited with the 
instrumental compositions of Bach until there was really 
need of a new edition, and had never tempted Herr Or- 
ganist C. F. Becker to new literary sins? His old ones 
are already more numerous than the Musical Tophet can 
punish him for. 

•• I had aK«o given the directors credit for more regard 
to the labors and sacrifices of another." 



I have thought it worth while to translate the 
greater part of this pamphlet, both because the 
matter is one of some importance to our rising 
musical public at home, and as a fair specimen of 
the manner in which in their musical controversies 
here the opposing parties speak out. It is ama- 
zingly amusing lo follow out in the periodicals 
one of these controversies and see fire and fury 
ever rising higher and higher, until you begin to 
think heaven and earth are coming together; and 
finally the whole thing ends in a sort of Marcy 
rent in the pantaloons. Such cases, though, are of 
another sort than the one now in question. This 
belongs to the class in which ignorance and pre- 
tention are rebuked,— a sort of writing which has 
atforded much delectable reading in other Ian- 
guagcs than the German ; and one of which you 
are pretty sure here to see a specimen just as soon 
ai an incompetent person undertakes to rise into 
notice by affixfng himself as a bob to the tail of 
some great name. No public notice, save a short 
article in the Leipzig IllustrirU Zeitung, was 
taken, so far as I can learn, of the Zimmer pamph- 
let; but I am assured that the 5lh volume issued by 
the Bach Society, showed the good effect of the 
caafigation. I cannot judge as to this. But I 
ran judge, that it would be as ridiculotis to edit 
Bach without consulting the treasures of the Ber- 
lin Library, as to write about Beethoven without 
I careful examination of the extensive materials 
here. Another thought strikes me ;— that many 
I name which occupies a huge space in the musi- 
sal firmament, when seen across the ocean by our 
nagnifying spectacles, is reduced to amazingly 
mall dimensions, when we get on this side— so 
hat rather a microscopic inspection of the Art jour- 
lals is necessary to discover them. 

Yours in the good cause, 

A. w. T. 

From NEW TOBK. 
March 5.— We have not had very much going 
n in the concert line since I last wrote you.— 
aturday before last quite a large audience assem- 
led in the Tabernacle to listen to an entertain- 
lent of an entirely novel character, a concert 
iven by the Newsboys of New York. You have 
oubiless heard of the Lodging-house for these 
tile outcasts, which was established here about a 
ear ago, and of the beneficial and satisfactory re- 
ilts which it has already begun to produce. 
Within a few months the boys have had instruction 
1 tinging, and, partly to encourage them, partly 
' increase the funds of the establishment, this con- 
jrt was arranged. Mrs. Georgiana Stuart, our 



ever willing and obliging song-bird, lent her aid, 
as did also several other artists, and the choir of 
the Tabernacle. The boys sang several times, 
and one could not wonder enough at the style of 
their performances, considering how recently these 
children of the people, these ''gamins de New 
York"" were adrift on the world's sea, untouched 
by any kinder influence, and apparently out of 
the reach of any refining or redeeming element. 
The boys take great delight in singing, and who 
can doubt that many a discord in those poor hearts, 
nearly petrified by vulgarity and vice, is resolved 
by the simple songs, with their homely words, in 
which they mingle their voices. 

On Tuesday, the Hebrew Benevolent Society 
gave a miscellaneous concert. I was not present, 
but hear that it went off very well, and, what is 
more to the purpose in this case, with great pecu- 
niary success. 

A couple of concerts by the ** Black Swan and 
the Indian Mario," I need only mention en passant; 
nor can I say much of the sacred concert of the 
Opera Company on Saturday night, except that 
the house was not at all full, that Signorina Vest- 
vALi did not sing for some unexplained reason, and 
that altogether the performances were of the me- 
diocre character which could only be expected 
from so mediocre a company. 

I, on that evening, had chosen the better part, 
and spent a couple of hours most agreeably at Miss 
Caroline Lehmanw's concert. You will be glad 
to hear that it was in every way successful.— 
There were from five to six hundred persons pre- 
sent, and, if I judge by my own experience, all 
went away satisfied. The fair songstress herself— 
and she is indeed "exceeding fair to look upon"— 
surpassed herself in the scena from the Freischittz, 
proving how much her performance at the first 
Philharmonic concert, (where this was her opening 
piece) had been influenced by timidity. Her ren- 
dering of this beautiful work now seemed like that 
of another person, and made me long to hear and 
to see her in the character of Agatha. She sang 
besides, the : Ka, dit elle, from Robert, which strikes 
me as not quite appropriate out of the opera,— 
Eckert's Swiss Song,— a couple of gems by Franz 
and Schumann, {Weil auf mir, and Du tneine 
Seele, du mein Herz,) and Schubert's ErUking. 
Her rendering of this masterpiece of "the Beet- 
hoven of Song" was admirable. Was there ever a 
closer, more completing union of " music with im- 
mortal verse," than in this magnificent composi- 
tion ! I hardly know of any thing in music beyond 
that cry of agony, that fearful discord, of the ter- 
rified child. 

Mr. Satter, of whom I told you in my last, 
played Mendelssohn's Quartet, No. 3, for piano 
and stringed instruments. The latter were in the 
hands of Messrs. Noll, Beronbr and Reyer, our 
old friends from Eisfeld's Quartet Soirees. The 
piano part of this Quartet, in Mendelssohn's most 
smooth and flowing style (he has two styles, yon 
know, which always repeat themselves— besides 
the above mentioned, a crisp, springy staccato one) 
was not so well adapted to show the originality of 
Mr. Satter's playing as the Trio of Schubertj still, 
as if to show that he could excel in every variety 
of pianoforte music, he left nothing to be wished 
for in his rendering of this composition. The ef- 
fect of the whole was spoiled, however, by the 
unusual harshness of the violin, which has never 
the softest stroke. In the second part, Mr. Satter 
gave us a solo performance, consisting of the Min- 
uetto from Mozart's E flat Symphony, exquisitely 
arranged for two hands, the Minuetto from Beet- 
hoven's C minor Sonata, op. 29, and a March of 
his own composition, which was very brilliant and 
pleasing, but not at all original. His performance 
of all these was faultless, and I cannot rejoice 



enough at the advent of such an artist among us. 
Miss Lehmann's brother, Mr. Edward Leh- 
MANN, played a flute solo, which, for a flute solo 
was well enough, and two quartets for male voices 
were sung by a German Quartet, in a highly cred- 
itabic manner. Altogether, this concert, not only 
in my opinion, but also in that of many listeners 
with whom I have since spoken, was one of the 
most satisfactory ones that we have had in our 
city in a long time, and it is to be hoped that Miss 
Lehmann's success on this occasion will induce her 
soon to favor us with another entertainment of 
like character. Boknonis. 



March C. — There are so many rnmors afloat 
concerning operatic matters, that it is almost im- 
possible to distinguish the true from the false. I 
will however try to give you such as I know ar« 
facts, and some others which are most likely to 
be so. 

First as to the Academy. After giving Rigo- 
letto four times in succession (the two last times to 
an audience of four or five hundred persons^ it was 
wisely withdrawn, and on Wednesday of last week 
La Favorita was sung to a very good house. Sig- 
norina Vestvali (not Signora, as most of the pa- 
pers make her^ took the part of Leonora, while 
Lor INI made Fernando. Vestvali's role was evi- 
dently too high for her in many passages, but by 
her finished acting she carried it through quite 
successfully. It was given her much against her 
wish. But if she had not consented to sing it, the 
manager would have been compelled to " shut up 
shop." For Rigoletto would not do, and they were 
not prepared to present anything else except La 
Favorita, Lorini did very well. His voice and 
style have improved since I heard him last in 
Norma at the Academy. Badiali of course was 
good, and is as much of a favorite as ever. 

Signorina Vestvali, the new contralto for rather 
mezzo-soprano^ is a Pole by birth, and rejoices in 
the patronymic of Vestvalovitch. She was for 
sometime an actress, nntil finding she had a good 
frhough not very powerful^ voice, she became an 
opera singer. Her style is good, and this, together 
with her acting, good looks, and good taste in dress, 
is enough to please most persons. She sang with 
much success at various concerts in London, and 
recently, with her brother, came to this country, 
where, I believe, she will soon become a favorite. 
On Saturday evening a sacred concert was given 
at the Academy. I was not present, but am in- 
formed that Vestvali, who was announced to ap- 
pear, did not do so, and that no explanations of her 
absence were offered. 

For yesterday, Lucia was announced, and had 
even been rehearsed. But in the morning the fol- 
lowing "short and sweet" announcement appeared 
in the papers : 

Notice to thx Public— In consequence of Insu- 
perable diflScuUies the Academy of Music is closed. 
March 6, 1866. Olb Bull. 

This in brevity is parallel to Gen. Taylor's fa- 
moos reply to Santa Anna's bombastic summons. 
On the doors of the Academy was the following : 

Notice.— All persons engaged at the Academy of 
Music are discharged. Ole Pull. 

Also, another one, that all persons having just 
claims against the management would have them 
settled as soon as matters could be arranged, and 
that notice would be given to each person where 
to present them for payment. Sic transit gloria 
Academice! 

And now for the causes of this sudden close. 
Reasons are plentiful. But which are the true 
ones it is hard to state. There are reports that 
Ole Bull expressed his dislike of Bbrtucca's voice 
in rather harsh terms, whereupon Max Maretzbk 
threw his baton at the head of said Bull. But this, 
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I suspect, is mere gossip, though I heard it from 
the " musical maa" of one of our dailies. 

Saturday aAernoon, I understand, the stockhold- 
ers of the Academy, (who, as you know, are enti- 
tled to seats to all performances) had a meeting 
and adopted resolutions expressing their entire con- 
fidence in Max Maret/ek. This I cannot vouch 
for, but I know that the employes came together 
and adopted very strong resolutions in denuncia- 
tion of Ole Bull. I suppose the opera will go on 
before long under the direction of Maretxek. It 
looks very much as if this had been intended from 
the bei;inning by certain parties. For the resolu- 
tions themselves I refer you to Tuesday*8 papers. 
Ole BulTs reply will probably appear to-morrow. 

And now for Niblo's. Here we are to have (as 
I hear on good authority) a company capable of 
singing both Italian and German opera. Mme. 
De la GkANGR is said to be of the number. She 
is a very brilliant Coloratur'sangerin^ and also a 
good actress. I saw her a few years ago at Leip- 
zig take the parts of Alice and Isabella in Robert 
le Diable on the same evening. Till the arrival 
of this troupe, on dit^ we are to have twelve nights 
of German opera by the company who have been 
performing in the Bowery, under the direction of 
Mr. Unqer (the gentleman who wrote out the 
score of Rigoletto from a pianoforte copy.) Miss 
LxiiMANN will probably be engaged by Niblo. He 
went out in the same ship with Grisi, and some 
people are even stupid enough to believe that bo 
will try to re-engage her and Mario. 

Subscription lists were around recently for ten 
nights of German opera (by Unger*s troupe) at the 
Metropolitan theatre. But, although there were 
many subscribers, there were not enough, and the 
project has fallen through. 

Of Hackett's proposed continuation of his troupe 
I hear nothing more, and do not believe in it. — 
Meanwhile the Metropolitan and NibIo*8 stand 
empty, and our three or four ** Ethiopian opera 
companies" make money. By the way, one of 
them has two or three female singers. The 
" Black Swan" gave two concerts last week, as- 
sisted by '* her pupil, the colored Mario." But this 
Mario did not have his *' Coutts." Next Thurs- 
day two concerts are promised : the first '* to con- 
sist of music by Rossini, Bellini," etc. The adver- 
tisement modestly says : ** This is the first oppor- 
tunity ever offered to the lovers of music in New 
York to bear these sublime compositions developed 
in all their grandeur. Two of the most noted 
continental artistical singers of the European con- 
tinent, viz. : Signora Drusilla Garbato and An- 
tonio RosETTi will make their first appearance in 
America on this occasion." That's pretty cool, is 
it not ? R. 
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Never did mansffer attempt a more hopeless task, 
than he whom luckless fate has placed at the head of 
the Italian Opera in Paris. 

The last novelty was GU Arabi neUe GaUie, by Pa- 
cini, of which the maestro himself superintended the 
rehear«als, and for which he wrote some additional 

Sieces. The Emperor and Empress were present at the 
rst representation. Mme. Bosio, Mme. Borghi-Maroo, 
and Sig. Baucardd were excellent in their several parts, 
and all seemed to promise a greater success than had 
vet attended the efforts of Colonel Ragani. Mais 
rhomme propose et Dieu dispose; Mme. Borghi-Mamo, 
afler the second night, has been unable to appear again. 
The opera, which bad csusmI a large sum for decora- 
tions, scenery, etc., is thus nipped in the bud, and the 
management is thrown back on /{ Barbiere and am Son' 
nambula. 

The firtt act of GU Arabi nette GalUe (The Arabs in 
the Gauls), opens with an introduction full of spirit. It 
was written as far back as 18S7 ; but so thoroughly has 
Pacini been pillaged bv more modern composers, that 
one recognizes every bar, and considers that it is he 
who has stolen from those who, in fact, had previously 



" borrowed " from him. The introduction is followed bjr 
a new Cnvntinn, written expressly for Mme. Horghi- 
Mamo, who ainga, or rather sung, it in a style, which for 
purity could hardly be excelled. Then cornea a Polo- 
naise, eziictly suited to Mme. Boeio. It is full of diffi- 
culties, dangers, and ** impossihilitica," which she mas- 
ters with a facility really surprisini^. It ia more than 
probable that Mme. Boaio will aing this air in London, 
and you will then jndgc for youn^clf how she dcnia with 
p:is8:i<roM which moat other* would despair of attempting.' 
riie Polonaiae ia auccerdcd by a new duet fur Mvs- 
damcs Bo«io and Borfhi, a Rniceful morcemi, which was 
admlrnbl|r interpreted, and produced a marked effect on 
tiic opening night. 

The aecond act brinfra ua to the Arab camp. Signor 
Bnuoardv opens it with the great air of the opera. I 
told you when I first heard him that he waa a t-ilented 
singer, and he asserted his pretensions to the satisfac- 
tion of the entire audience. 1 have seldom heard a per- 
formance more deserving of the appliiune it obtained. 
When wc remember that S\^. Bnucard(^ has been nfHicted 
with "influenza" aincc his first arrival in Paris, his 
cfftirts deserve the more encouragement. A new prayer 
and chorus succeed the tenor; and the finale, which 
forms part of the original opera, is dramatic and clever. 
In the third act the author has made no change, with the 
exception of a new air introduced for Mme. Bosio. 
The duct. Di muUe trombe al ationo, the pnrent of the 
more famous Stumi la tromba and a host of others, was 
eflectivcly sung, and encored; and a chorus of Arabs 
was .idmired for its freshness and spirit. The fourth act 
contains only a finale for the tenor, who has received 
his death wound; a song for the bass; and a quartet 
which terminates the opera. All justice was done to 
the composer by the artistes, who exerted themselves in 
a praiseworthy manner throughout. Mme. Bosio sur- 
passed herself in the brilliancy of her bravura vocaliza- 
tion, and the exquisite style in which she sang the music. 
A spark or two of *' Promelliean fire," a touch of that 
which is necessary for the actress as w^ll as the vocalist, 
and what might Mme. Bosio not attempt 7 Mme. Borghi 
sings five times, and always well. Her vocalization is 
excellent, her voice sympathetic, and her acting intelli- 
gent. Sig. Baucard<^ aaded to his reputation, and Sig. 
Graziani, as usual, was zealous and conscientious. The 
orchestra, under the able direction of Sig. Benetti, was 
all that 8ig. Pacini could have desired. The public, 
thouffh anything but enthusiastic, was evidently pleased, 
and Uic only man who profiteth not, who sows where 
others reap, is the luckless manager, Sig. Ragani, who, 
after spending a larse sum in decorations, etc., is loft 
with the expenses on his hands for the remainder of the 
season.— >Cor. Land. Mus. H'ooUL 

At the Grand Opera, they are still performing with 
the greatest success, Auber's Muette de Portia; Lvda 
has also been done, and with little or none. At the 
Th^&tre-Fran9ai8, the representations of La Cxarine 
have been interrupted by the indisposition of Mile. 
Rachel, and the management has been obliged to fall 
back upon the comedy of Les Ennemis de la MaiMon 
and other pieces. The Etoile du Nord has been con- 
tinuing its career of almost unexampled success at the 
0(>ers Comique, releivcd, on alternate nights, by the 
Pre Axtx Clerta^ the Chiai du Jardinier, etc. The 
ihditier de Tolede, with the fascinating Marie Cabel, is 
still in vogue at the Th(^&tre-Lyrique; and Robm des 
BoiSf up to this time, has drawn full houses. — Rdd. 



CoBLENTZ. — Herr Richard Wagner's TannhduMer has 
been brought out and well received. 

Da If 7. 10. — The operatic company are entirely en- 
ffaged in the rehearsals of Der AUe vom Berge, by Mr. 
Benedict, 

Brbmkr. — The third Subscription Concert, under the 
direction of Herr Carl Reinecke, went off with great 
eclat. The programme was excellent, including Beetho- 
ven's overture to Leonore, Mozart's Symphony in C 
msjor^ and Weber's overture to Euryantke. The Lie- 
dertsfel sang the '* Prisoner's Chorus ''from FideUo, and 
the " Huntsmen's Chorus" from Euryantke; and the 
members of the Gesangverein, H tiler's Gesang der 
Geister uber den Wassem, 

Wbimar.-— Dr. Frant Liszt is enoaged in getting up 
a series of subscription concerts, snd quartet soir^s. 

Drksdbn. — ^The whole energy of the management of 
the Royal Opera is at present emplojred in the produc- 
tion of VEloSie du Nordj under the immediate snper- 
intendance of the composer. 

Naplxs. — The fete of the Immsculate Conception 
has been celebrated with great pomp in Italy ; Merca- 
dsnte, the Neopolitan composer, wrote a hymn espe- 
cially for the occasion, which was sung in the open air, 
at Naples, in the Champ de Afars, in presence of the 
king and all ths royal family, the ministera of state, the 
army, and an immense crowd of people. There were 
altogether ISGS ezecotsnts (of whom 883 were instru- 
mentalists, and 680 vocalists) furnished, slone, by the 
officers and privites of the army. 

LuBECK. — Die Verkldnmg des Herm (The Trans- 
fiffuration of our Saviour), a new oratorio by Herr F. 
Ktihmstedt, professor and musicsl director of Eisenach, 
has been produced and favorably received, under the 
direction of Capeilmeister Herr G. Herrmann. Meyer- 
beer's Huguenots was lately presented for the first time 
in this city. 
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NKW VOLUME. — After threa more numbers, i. e. with Ibe 
number fur April 7th, the Jousnal op Music mill enter npun 
its fourth year. Of eoum Kow is rns timk to rbnkw or 
TO ociiMBKcs sosscaiPTioss. Subscribers will see the n>a»<)u- 
ablcDcas of onr terms as advertisitl, via : 82.00 per annum, 
by mall, and f2 50 by carrier, both IN ADVANCE. 

All who do not expnsssly notify us of their wish to stop the 
Journal at the expiration of their term, will still contiouo to 
iceeive U, sad be counted aa subcribera for another year. 

[TT^NO SUBSCaiPTIOM aSCSrVBD POKASBORT.B PSKIODTHA!! 
SIX MONTHS ; AMD MOMS POB LSSS THAX A TSAB, VXLKSS PAID IX 
ADVANCS. 

\iy* We havs soelosed bills to a large number of subscribers 
who hsTo not yet paid for the year now dosing, and beg that 
they will promptly remit by mall or otherwise. 



Last of the Afternoon Concerts. 

The Orciikstiial Union gave its sixteenth 
and last concert on Wednesday. For once, in 
striking contrast with the experience of every 
one of the fifteen preceding Wednesdays, the 
Boston Music Hall was thronged to its utmost 
capacity, and wore the look of the old Gemiania 
" rehearsals. " It was a gay scene and a happy 
one ; we cannot doubt the concert passed oiT for 
most hearers with as keen a relish as those which 
wore the prestige of the former name. And if 
our excellent friend Zrrraiin and his thirty 
associates were wise, and ready to take courage at 
the turning point, they would not now abandon 
their enterprize, when for the first time, after 
long perseverance through discouragement, the 
prospect really begins to brighten. We have 
still two, if not three months left, which are 
available for concerts, and in which the elastic 
air and feeling of the Spring, after an unusually 
deadening and depressing Winter, are already 
disposing young and old to seek out musical en- 
joyments. It is easier to believe that these months 
may retrieve the failures of the wintry concert 
season, than it is to believe that the great orches- 
tral music, which has commanded its weekly and 
thrice weekly crowds in our good city for several 
successive winters past, has really lost its zest, 
and that the love has died out Still, if our con- 
cert season must now really come to an end, if 
the account must be made up while the balance 
stands so palpably against us, the fault rests main- 
ly with the public, and not with the musicians, 
who have shown every disposition to do their best, 
and have confided in the good taste and enthu- 
siasm of that public quite as far as we had any 
right to ask of them. Boston has lost its musical 
prestige, if our concert season stops here, through 
the only cause that can compel a stoppage, 
want of support : for we do not count a brilliant, 
brief opera season an evidence of very deep and 
real interest in music. 

These remarks, of which the Orchestral Union 
casually affords the text, are equally applicable to 
all the organized attempts to give us classical 
music in the grander forms this winter: — particu- 
larly, and even more strongly, to the case of the 
Musical Fund Society, to which we were looking 
for our only evening concerts with grand orches- 
tra ; and to which, with even greater past dis- 
couratrements, we would suggest the same ivew 
hopes in a brave and wisely ooanaged continuance, 
now that the distractions and depressions have 
somewhat relaxed their nightmare grasp upon the 
music-loving mind, and the genial wannth of na- 
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tare is retaining. But for afternoon concerts, at 
all events, the season is pecaliarly propitioas; 
long days, birds and sunshine naturally beckon 
to the Music Hall. But we forget the concert. 

This time the Sinfonie Pastorale of Beet- 
HOYEN, was performed entire. There was some 
contrast in the rendering of the movements played 
last week and those now given for the first time. 
The first, namely the Allegro, embodying the 
cheerful and buoyant sensations of summer in 
the country, and the pensive Adagio (by the 
brooksido, alternating in sun and shade,) were 
presented witli much more of the warmth, the finely 
blended coloring, the subdued and feeling tone 
of a true musical picture — (of course the analogy 
is a very loose one, for music only suggests out- 
ward Nature, modulating through the tones of 
Feeling which the outward facts inspire or become 
associated with.) The Scherzo Presto, repre- 
senting the peasants' dance, the thunderstorm 
Allegro, and particularly the Allegretto, which 
represents the sun setting in glory, the return of 
flocks to their fold, and the peaceful, grateful 
close of the day, were played mechanically well, 
but without that fusing influence of a common 
feeling, which made this whole Symphony so 
memorable in the performances of the late Grer- 
mania orchestra. There was a certain crudeness, 
and loudness, in the Allegretto particularly, which 
disturbed the impression. A few more perform- 
ances, with the rehearsals which more constant and 
inspiring patronage would ensure, would bring 
this all right. As it was, we can only say, that 
compared with their admirable renderings of the 
FreischUtz overture, of the fourth and the eighth 
symphonies of Beethoven, and the " Jupiter" of 
Mozart, the Pastorale has not proved one of the 
best specimens by which to recognize the quality 
of the Orchestral Union. 

The Symphony was followed by an Etude de 
Concert^ for two violins, by DeBeriot, played not 
with such blended purity of intonation as we had 
a right to expect from two such accomplished ar- 
tists, by Messrs. Schultzb and A. Fries ; the 
overture to Martha, by Flotow ; the ** Sere- 
nade," arranged from Schubert; the Waltz 
** Magic Sounds," by Wittmann; the Adagio 
from the Lobgesang, and finally the ** Wedding 
March," by Mbndelssohn. 

This orchestra has at all events earned a char- 
acter by these performances, and that in the long 
run is success. Let it then have a long ran. Let 
this well-earned capital of character go on accu- 
mulating, and not be thrown away because it does 
not yet yield solid dividends. And we would say the 
same thing of our Musical Fund orchestra, who 
also have acquired a character to lose. Let the 
friends of music see to it that neither of these 
good organizations be deterred from building on 
the foundations they have laid. 
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** Hints cokcerninq Cuurch Music." — A 
writer in the Transcript, over the signature of 
<* Counterpdnt," (who he is we know not,) is- fur- 
nishing a series of spicy articles upon this ever- 
lasting theme of trade and controversy. He evi- 
dently is much in earnest and plain-spoken, indig- 
nantly alive to the abuses of the times, and han- 
dles without gloves those modem money-changers 
of the Temple, the thrifty multitude of Psalm- 
book makers. His objections te the numerous 
new Psalm-books, with which our land is annually 
flooded, coincide with those which we have more 



than once, although forbearingly as possible, sug- 
gested in these columns, and are strongly put; 
and as we have found none too much sympathy in 
the pnbHc prints upqn a matter where the inter- 
ests of trade are so opposed to the sincere avowal 
of the truth, we are induced to copy a few para- 
graphs from this trenchant ally. First the follow- 
ing: 

As a counterpart to the hymn books before allu- 
ded to, we have tune books, without number, 
made up out of the most ridiculous adaptations 
and selections from oratorios, operas, sonatas, 
symphonies, songs, &c., all suited to the general 
ignorance and secularity of the times, and to that 
intemperate rage for novelty which everywhere 
prevails. Musical conventions are called in va- 
rious parts of the country, under the pretence of 
improving the public taste, when in fact they are 
only intended to promote the sale of silly and 
mischievous music. Now the money-changers 
were driven from the Temple long aco, and I sub- 
mit that the music and psalmody oif the Church is 
not a legitimate article of speculation, and that 
our country friends are most egregiously imposed 
upon. Good music never wears out ; whereas the 
silly and ephemeral trash so much in vogue, per- 
ishes with the use of it, and a new tune book is 
wanted every year, just as the makers of them 
inteud. Those who indulge in such base prac- 
tices, flatter themselves it is a harmless pursuit, 
and are wont to say that the people want to be 
*^humbngged;" but 1 have neard some sound 
musicians say that it will take a century to eradi- 
cate the evil consequences. It is a national ca- 
lamity. 

There are banded together in the cities of New 
York and Boston, a set of speculators, who trade 
in the Songs of Zion. With these fellows all 
styles are gmd, and that is the best to-day which 
sells best They know well enough in their hearts 
bow limited the sphere of devotional song is, but 
if they acknowledge the truth, why then their 
occupation is gone. The public ought to be cau- 
tioned acainst such musical pickpockets. In some 
of their l>ooks the most solemn words are often 
coupled with the melody of some familiar or vul- 
gar comic song, with feeble harmony to match. 
Again we have glees outright; literal selections 
from operas, &e., all bound up together, and cov- 
ered With the high-soundinff and queer names of 
» Hallelujah,"" Cithara,"" Dulcimer," " Shawm," 
" Lute of Zion," " The Handel," &c. To give a 
kind of mock solemnity to such music, tunes of a 
light character are often ended with a strong 
ecclesiastical cadence, which seems like putting 
heavy armor upon an infant. What deformity, 
what incongruity is all this ! and yet it is done 
(ostensibly) for the church of Christ So numer- 
ous are these catch-penny works, that the powers 
of invention are severely taxed in finding names 
for them. 

This may be possibly too sweeping and to some 
extent include the innocent among the guilty, or 
overiook the qualifying circumstances or repent- 
ant offsets of their guilt Not having kept our- 
selves very carefully ** booked up" as to the con- 
tents of the more recent collections, we do not 
presume to endorse every individual allusion in 
the paragraph just quoted. But we do know 
enough of the general spirit and tendency of this 
great branch of trade ; and we have wasted fruit- 
Tess hours enough in minute examinations of such 
works in times past — it was like eating the East 
wind — to make us sensitively shy at the approach 
of others, and the more so the more they came 
heralded as the " best collections ev6r published," 
and boasting their hundreds of thousands of copies 
sold. 

The writer in the Transcript has a high appre- 
ciation of the solid services rendered to our 
church music by Charles Zeunbr. 

A musician can accomplish what the mere ama- 



teur, from the shop or counting-room, faib io ; 
and amongst all who have written for the Churchy 
in this country, the above named gentleman hat 
alone displayed a true knowledge of the require- 
ments and propriety of Sacred Harmdnv. K6t 
that his mnsic is idtogether what rt should be, for 
of this he was well aware ; but that he has best 
adapted hinaself to the flimsy poetry he had to 
deal with. Although slightly tinged with modern 
Crerman chromatics, yet he has displayed good 
judgment in altering the rhythmical form of church 
composifions, without destroving their grave har- 
mony. Br this means he has adapt^ them to 
the light hymns in use, without falling into the 
lullaby style, as his contemporaries have done. 
Some of Mr. Zeuner's **Cbantinff tunes" will 
serve as an illustration. The fact is, that a good 
strong, devotional tone, like Dundee or London, 
is too much for many of the little nursery hymns 
in use ; while on the other hand, the most sublime 
and instructive poetry is oflen wholly enervated 
by being coupled with an operatic BMlody. 

Of coane, every new Psalm-book, in order to 
sell, hats to balance its new and crude things, with 
a goodly, if not a complete assortment of tho 
standard old tunes ; which has oflen led to the 
remark that, in all that is most valuable about 
them, these improved collections are all one and 
the same thing various!/ vamped« They would 
not be found without traceaof learning and classi- 
cism, snd while they hold out their bait of novelty 
to the ignorant, they also seek to justify them- 
selves to the severer taste. This Mr. ^ Counter- 
point " meets as follows : 

Some of these musical pretenders try to justify 
themselves by saying that their books contain a 
great deal of good'music. But what of that ? The 
multitude, ever ready to sacrifice the understand- 
ing to the gratification of the senses, are sore to 
seize upon the bad. 

And here he comes upon the most alarming 

feature of the evil, confirming an idea which we 

have been many times abased for urging : 

But setting aside the quality of the music in 
question, it is a great sin to mtdtiply it to such an 
indefinite extent. It creates much confunon. 
One hundred and fifty good metrical tunes are 
enough for this world, and perhaps there is not a 
much larger number of good ones extant 

Finally the writer seeks a remedy for these 
things, where it has long been in vain called for, 
in our higher seminaries of learning, in our would- 
be Universities^ which, while they found Profes- 
sorships for all things that the Head has bumps 
for, and while the Alma Mater of them all is even 
trying to construct a professorship of the Heart, 
continue to ignore that very influential branch of 
the ^ Humanities," called Music With this ex- 
tract we conclude. 

Now in the face of this perverted state of things, 
who does not see the necessity of music schools in 
our colleges ? We have no standard. The Puri- 
tans demolished organs, committed music to the 
flames, and annihilated all musical education; 
while we bow with reverence to the huge virtues 
of those old sons of thunder, we cannot £sil to see 
their errors, the consequences of which are too 
obvious. For want of collegiate instruction, we 
have no suitable men to manage our public 
schools, and the children are now taught from 
certain sillv school song-books, which only tend to 
dissipate ail true musical feeling and taste from the 
mind, and which they are ashamed to reflect upon 
as they grow older. This is a ffreat evil. It is 
not owing to our climate that we have not as good 
singers as any nation upon earth, but it is for the 
want of proper youthful training. The first im- 
pressions which are made on the mind are always 
the strongest, hence instead of pernicious sing- 
song ditties, children should always be exercisMl 
in strong classioU examples, and especially in the 
Church style, which they learn with the greatest 
ftciUty, and to their lasting benefit 
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Oenim and deyerness. 

BonoH, Ftb, 26, 1856. 

Fbiud DwroHT.*— I Dotice that In yonr piiper of 
Febitkary 17th, yon remark that Badiau's perform- 
anoe it ** iimtnabUf exetBenl and UUmg '* bat ** never 
ffrmlt never iouefUd by the spark of genius.** May I 
ask, not in defiance, but with a real desire to know your 
opinion, if the Arst part of the above paragraph does not 
coDtradiet the last, and upon what principles you grant 
genias to Mario and ^ny it to Badiali? 

Has not Badiali in every part be has taken here, ex- 
cept one or two, for which his age and appearance unfit 
him, not only delighted bis hearerv, bat given a represen- 
tation 90 nke reality that we can hardly form an ideal of 
the character finer than that which he gives life to? 

We' all know how easy it is to form a vagae, undefined 
idea of one of these great parts, and how diificalt it is 
to reduce that idea to exactness and even to imagine a 
part with all its great and little essentials. It seems to 
me ibat nothing abort of genias conid enable Badiali to 
form bis fine conceptions of these parts and give life to 
tbem. 

Too may think the opinion heretical, bat I ooold not 
detect aay dramatio genias in Mario. I have been able 
to identify other performers with their parts, bat whether 
Mario appeared as the gloomy Raventwood, the loving 
and tender Fernando, or the libbecile Ottavio, I coald 
perceive very little difibrenoe,— it was always Mario, 
singing delicionsly Indeed, bat in all disguises or dresses 
the same awkward, handsome, effeminate Mario. 

Do not suspect me of any intention to enter the lists 
with so eminent a critic as yourself ; I merely suggest 
opinions which I suspect are shared by a large part of 
the community, in the hope of procuring some valuable 
information, or a modification of your verdict respecting 
our favorite. p. 

RxMARKs.— 1. We do not tea the contradiction.— 
Many tbiogs are clever, good, excellent, invsrisbly so, 
and yet we do not call them grttU. Greatness and 
genius are the terms reserved for something of the rarest, 
highest order. Badiali always doe* well, always wins 
approval as an artist j yet there is a wide difference, not 
to much in degree as liind, between his cleverness and 
genius like that we feel in Lird or Qrisi, even though 
the latter sometimes sings indifferently. It was simply 
because our audiences had got a trick of always applaud- 
ing the ** good and faithful servant" to the very skies ; 
and that too on the evening in question in a manner that 
seemed to intimate that he was a greater artist than 
either Mario or Grisi, that we were led to make the 
remark and try to restore the balance. 

2. We have never granted ^entict to Mario. We do 
not think him a man of genius. But we do think him 
one of the most perfect artists In his singing, that we 
ever heard ; and in the 8tab<U Mater we did find his 
singing even more remarkable than that of Badiali in re- 
spect of taste and style, and wanting only Badiali's load- 
less to make the public feel it more. Badiali is the per- 
ieetion of ekvemeu, but ^eatiis is another thing. 
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Mllb. Garoumb Lkhmamii. — Oar Boston readers 
will rejoice to learn, by the letter of our New York cor- 
nspondent, that the fine artistic powers of this lady have 
found appreciation in New York. Her concert of last 
Saturday is on all hands represented as a decided suo- 
oess. We only grieve to learn that this concert was pre- 
paratory to h€t retam to Europe. Miss Lehmahr is 
probably the best female singer at present in America; 
certainly the best interpreter of the noble melodies of 
Beethoven, Weber, Schabert, Schumann, Franz, not to 
speak of Handel's oratorio music ; and it is really a shame 
to our country that we eaonot keep her here. We an- 
derstand there is a prospect that she will soon come to 
Boston to give a farewell concert, assisted by Ono 
Drbsbl and others. If so, it will be the concert of the 
season. On the other hand, there are rumors of her 
probable engagement with one of the Operas that are 

struggling to take form out of the present operatio im- 
hnabo in New York: most probably the German opera, 
if that results in anything. . Fancy her, with her fine 
voice, and presence and dramatio fervor, as Agatha in 
Ikr FreitdUUM, or as Beethoven*s Leonora ! 




\X^ Goromanieatlons for oar New York Oorrespond- 
eot may be addressed to the care of Messn. Scharfen- 
berg and Luis, 769 Broadway. 



Ifew 

fram O. Andr6 ft Go., PhUadclpbla.) 

Wblsieffbk, p. M. : Old Acquaintancet in new 
Drtsees, arranged for the Piano-forte, Ac^ PP* 26. 
price $1.25. 

Here are a dozen familiar little melodies, such as 
"Away with Melancholy," "Russian Air,** "The 
sweet birds are singing," &c, — with others less 
fattiliar here, but whose peculiar flavor of nation- 
ality is not unknown among os, like the one called 
"Swedish Air,"''-arranged in quite an admirable 
mantoer for the practice of young players. The 
melodies are worked up^ in a somewhat contrapantal 
manner, with a figurative bass, so as to keep the left 
hand in continual motion, sometimes the theme 
itself alternating between the two hands. It is very 
ingenioosly, tastefully done, and not difficult, but 
tending to the formation of such habits of independ- 
ent motion of the two hands, as to prepare the way 
for all the difficulties of elaborate compositions ^ and 
the whole is " most affectionately dedicated to the Left 
Handr By this sort of practice the young pupil, 
instead of the idle taste for mere tunes with ham- 
drum common-chord accompaniment, will get a cer- 
tain initiation into the mysteries and beaaties of con- 
tr^untal development ; while at the same time all ia 
simple and enjoyable. 

(From G. P. Reed k Co.) 

CzB&NT, C. : Op. 740. Fijfy Studies in a Brilliant 
Style for the Piano. Book I., Nos. 1 — 8. pp. 23. 
Price $1.00. 

These are among the best of the many exercises 
which we have yet seen, by Czemy, or by others, for 
the acquiring of the "Art of fingering with fiudlity," 
and form a sequel to his Etudu de la Vdocit^ There 
is work enough in them for many months, and the 
very boldness with which each kind of phrase or 
figure is worked through, makes them interesting. — 
One who shall have practised them faithfully, will 
have got his fingers well broken in. 

LiiTLBT, Geo. Eight Songs and Ballads. No. 1. 
Cbnstofice. No. 2. Moored is my Boat. 8. Why do 
I love theef A. Thou art gone from my gaze. 5. 
Well-a-deaf (Duet), &c 

Simple, sentimental and popalar. 



(From Oliver DiUon, Boston.) 

Thalbbro, S. Op. 70. L*Art du Chant appUqu^au 
Piano. Nos. 5 and 6. price 75 cents each. 

This valuable series is now complete. No. 5 con- 
tains " transcriptions " of the Laarymosa, the most 
beautiful perhaps of all the movements from Mo- 
BABT*0 famous ^ Requiem,*' and of a Duo from his 
Norte ai Figaro. Here again the voice-parts (fonr of 
them in the first case), with the main features of the 
accompaniments, are by Thalbei^s peculiar manner 
bronght within the grasp of the two hands, the voice- 
parts being distinguished by larger notes. The La- 
erymosa is quite difficalt, and we think there must be 
some misprints in the directions for Right Hand and 
Left Hand, since it is plainly impossible to follow 
them all literally, but the stadent, grasping the har- 
monies in his own way, will find satisfaction in tha 
piece.—- No. 6 is a Duetto from Rossini's ZeUnira : 
Perch€ mi gtuurdi e piangi. 

Hbllbr, Stbphbh: 1. Op. 81. 7\om^'Four Pre- 
ludes in all the Keys^ for the Piano. Book IL pp. 
25. Price $1.00. 

We welcome the completion of this set of traly 
artistic, elegant, poetic little pieces. They are models 
of graceful style, and of the art of giving each idea 
its full and fit expression, and then leaving it The 
pieces are very individual, contrasted in expression, 
and free from all taint of common-place, and will win 
npon one the more he plays them over. 

2. Six Lieder of Franz Schubbbt, transcribed for 
Piano. No. 6. pp. 7. 25 cts. 

These are very simple transcriptions compared 



with those by Liszt. This last is made upon one of 
the loveliest and deepest of Schabert*s songs, called 
Sey mir gegrusst in German, but here given by a 
French title : Sois toujours mes seules amours. 

Chopin, F. Op. 42. Valse pour le Piano, pp.11, 
price 50 cts. 

Another of those exquisite, inimitable dreams of 
tone, in waltz form, the melody dancing and flicker- 
ing like sunshine on the water. It is the one in A 
flat, with a long introductory trill, and well known in 
certain concerts. 



Intelligeiice. 

The Music Hall stage, planted thick with pines. and 
evergreens, was covered on Thursday evening with little 
giria and boys, who, in the character of flowers, were to 
sing Mr. Root's Cantata, ** The Flower Queen," under 
the conductorship of their teacher, Mr. C. H. Clarkb. 
The choruses were well done, the aoloe however were 
oflen in bad tune, two causes of which, at leaat, might 
be remedied on another performance — the first, an un- 
necessary straining of the voice, to fill the room — the 
second, the distance at which the piano was placed fVom 
the conductor, in the rear of all the aingers. The rcd- 
UUioe by Miaa-BEirNETTS, a young damsel of perhaps 
aix years (a friend woadera whether Charles Auches- 
TER was there,) was very beautifully given by the tiny 
dehutante in a manner whose distinctness and life would 
have done credit to Mr. Arthurson himself. The merits 
of the modest Fio2«f, too, were not entirely overshadowed 
by the more showy qualities of aome more conspicuous 
flowers. The house was full and the audience well 
pleaaed with the pretty aliow and the successful manner 
in which the Cantata was given. 

The Mendelssohn Choral Society, assisted by 
some of our best solo singers, have volunteered to give a 
Concert in aid of the funds of that excellent charity, 
the Boston Provident Association, which will come off 
In the Music Hall, on Saturday evening, the 17th instant 
Tickets will be J{fty centt^ and for reserved seats one 
doUar, The performers give their services, and the 
noble object of the concert, as well as the musical ex- 
cellence which we have reason to expect in it, make it 
pretty certam that there will be no ^mpty seats. Full 
particulars next week. 

Philadelphia.— The long agiuted new Opera 
House seems at length in a way to be accompliahed. 
We take the following firom the Evening BuUetin: 

The committee of the Directors of our Academy of 
Music, afler examining the plana preaented them bv va- 
rioua architects, have adopted that of Messrs. N. Le Brun 
and G. Rtinge, of this city, end before a great while it is 
expected that work will be commenced on the building, 
according to this plan, on the lot belonging to the com- 
pany, corner of Broad and Locust streets. The edifice 
will be 160 feet wide, 238 feet deep, and about 70 feet 
high to the crowning balustrade, the style of architecture 
being Venetian, of which there are few or no examples 
in this country. There will be five entrancea to the 
auditorium on Broad atreet and three on each of the 
flanks, and each door being nine feet wide, there can thus 
be spaoe for ingreas and esreas of ninety-five feet, and 
the arrangementa are such that the largeat audience 
could be oiamiaaed in four minutea. Covered waya lead- 
ing to carriagea are proposed on the north and south 
flanka. There is a liberal provision of cloak rooms, re- 
tiring rooms and refreshment rooms, with every conve- 
nience that can be desired. 

In the front part of the house, on the second etory, 
will bo a grand aaloon for concerts, &c., 96 feet wide, 90 
feet long and 90 feet high, and above this is a aimilar 
though plainer room, for the accommodation of the au- 
dience in the amphitheatre. The auditorium of the the- 
atre proper will aeat 3750 peraona, and allow standing 
room fbr about 460 more. Each person seated will be 
allowed a space 32 inches by 21 inches wide. There 
will be a psrquet, parquet circle, first tier, first tier boxes, 
second tier, second tier boxes, amphitheatre and proace- 
nium boxes. The fronts of the tiers will be baluatraded 
with hiffhly decorated open '*guilloches" made of cast 
iron. The prevailing color will be white, relieved by 
gold and liffht blue ; the background on the walls being 
crimaon. Light will be given from a large bemiaphen- 
cal chandelier in the centre of the dome, surmounted by 
two circular rows of lights, one over the lunette of the 
dome, and the other around the main cornice. Besides 
these, there there will be bracket lights sgainat the walls, 
each having a ventilating tube over it. Proviaion is 
made for very thorough ventilation throughout the whole 
building. Tne heating will be by steam or hot water 
generated in boilers under the streets. 
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NEW AEBTHETIO JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 

A Weekly Paper derofed to ART, offers itself tn the attention 
of all who are intcre^teJ in the eleTating aod rrflning Influ- 
ences of Beaary. Among the contributor* to TIIK CKAYON 
alreadTare Brta5t, Loiv ell. Street, Ubxbramdt Peale, A B. 
DiRAND, President of rhe N tinnal Academy of Design, Daxiel 
IIi'NTiNOTOx, HcNRT K- BR0W5, Rud amon^jst tho9e engaccd 
are I^xorEtLow, Bayard Tatlor, Geo U'm Cl'Rtis. K(>t. II. 
W. BEEcnBR, KcT. Samuel Osooon, Rct. H. \V. Bellow>, lion. 
CnARLFff Sumner, anil «.tlier9 of our monteniineut wrtteru. A 
Pfrii'a of pnpcn by Husk in. and t»j««.iyii left by the eminent 
pculpror, IIoBATio Grce.nouoii, add to the Intereht of The 
Crayon. 

From iA« Chrhtian Inqiimr, 

The first Atc numbers of this promising (and thus far per- 
foruiinq) pap#r are now out. We look for its weekly issue 
wirh high and never disappointed expectation. Its leaders are 
Ifa-hd in a double senile— weighty with thought as well as 
wirh typographical distlucf ness. TLey carry metal We are 
much imprened with the serlourneK* and inslrut'tiTe aim of 
the editorial columns. Manifestly it is not tx) tickle the car 
or pleajie the fkncy, but to enliglVen the mind and improve 
the taste, that the leaiiing article always aims. The wrlier has 
a real, well-considered, Oii^tinct, and decisiTe thought to con- 
vey to his readers* minds, and he goes about it patiently, un- 
ambitiously, and earnestly, and succeeds not In winning our 
admiration — a poor victor} —but in leaving us wiser thiin he 
found us. 

The Crayon has, we hope, a special mission— to purge and 
scbcrixe the style of our journalising, as well as (be taste of 
our people in general Tbe heated, gtiseou*. and scintillating 
style of our public pre<)« is becoming intolerable. The Cm} on 
u.i'esa cool, quiet and unobtrusive styla, wliich iatiuly re- 
fr?sbing. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended The Cratox, and 
evt-ry succeeding number proves ic to be more and mon* worthy 
cf all wo have said in its praise. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
hn< ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; snd if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
th:it it will exert a most wholesome Influence upon tlie ta»te 
cf the country. 

Published by. STILLMAN St DURAND, No. 237 Bmadway, 
New York. Terms, ^ per annum, in advance. Buck num- 
bers supplied. 



TEACHEB OF MUSIC, 285 Washington St 

RESIDENCK. ...13 SIIAWMUT STKElirr, BOSTON. 



NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BO.STON. 

Having resided thlrt»-en years in Europe with a view of adap' 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the En^'lish voice and of 
remedying teeakntss of the voice, and thoroughly con-Kiing 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or uther unpleaiiant peculiarities, pro- 
po.«>9 to give lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, in ibe Italian 
{"rench, and English Languages. 

Many who have.«pent years of severe study to attain musical 
oxcellence, after struggling to conquer some guttursl, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, atmndon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that they are aflllcied with a natural defectiveness: whvn, 
with a iVaetional part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with much 
less physical effort (if properly directed) than they have been 
accustomed to use, their voices might be rendered comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To singers of eminence he would say, with a Just approclntlon 
of their high attainments, that a hvM praet teal examination of 
hi« system will convince the most sceptical, that h** can afford 
them such assistance in beautifying the voice, as might delight 
the moat fastidious. 

" Being acquainted with the course of vocal discipline pursued 
by 3Ir. W. J. Parkersox in forming and developing the voice, 
I take pleasure In bearing my testimony to Its excellence ; be- 
lieving it to be far preferable to any other method known to me. 

GEO. J. WEBB. 

BoBTDx, Oct. 7, 1854." 

0:17* Terms, 850 per quarter. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER. 

BEGS to announce that he Is prepared to commence instnie- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Hannony and 
Counterpoint, and will be hsppy to receive applications at No. 
3 liay ward Place, on and after Oct. 1st. 
References — R. £. Apthorp, C. C. Perkina, J. S. Dwlght, Esqs 
Sept 23 tf. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF lUlJSIC, 

S65 'Washington Btreety Boston* 



CHICKERIXa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



Hr A R E R O O IVI S , 



TREMONT STIIEKT, 
Apr20 BOSTON. 
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NATHAN RICHAIJDSON, 

j^8j3 washinoton street. 

Has just received a large invoke of 



Comprising the Litest works of all the dlstlDgulahed European 

composers. 

—JUST PUBLl.^^IIKD.— 

Richardson's Colleotion of National and Ope- 

ratic Melodies, 
Very ea«ilv nrmngt'd fi»r the riniio, and lingered after the 
method of the Modern Sohool. lu twenty uunilNTS. Price 
from 15 to 25 cents each. They are excellent for y oung pnplls. 

Sixty-Six Interludes in the Major Keys, 
By J. II JONKS, f«»r the Organ, Melo<leon or Piano. They 
are easy, and very interesting. Every umdclan should have 
a copy. Price 50 cents. 

Third Book of Concone's Vocal Exercises, 
For the middle register of the voice, the only complete wlition 
in the country. Just publi:*lu'J. They will be found Indis- 
pensable to ail Teachers uf i>inging. Price 1^. 

HIT* Ail the above will be sent free of postage on the receipt 
of the above prices. Our Catalogues are sent gratis to any 
address. 

NATHAN BICHARD80N. 
MUSICAL. EXCHANGE, 28^ l^'aahlugton St., 

BOSTON. 



Q^'JOB PRINTING neatly and promptly eiecuted at this Ofiice. 



GHACE CllUUril, New York. — The ANTIIKM composed 
by Slgorr Tokuente for Mrs. Bodsteix, (late Julia L. 
Northnll.) nnd as sung by her in Grace Church on Christuiaa 
Day, 16(>1, has just been publi.«iied by 

C. BBEUSING, 
Importer of Foreign Music, 701 Bkoapwat. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IITIPORTEBS OF FOREIGN I91USIC, 

n.WE RSXOVED TO 

Ho. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YOKK. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTK, 

Slannfaotory-, 379 Washlnffton Strsct, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

F. F. MiJLLER. 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pi.ini.<«t of the Handel k Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, &e. kr.. 

Realdence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 

a. andr£ ii, 00. '8 

J9cpot o£ jForcf^n anil jSomcsttc fidiuxU, 

19 S. Mi:fTB 8TBCKT, ABOVI CHUTKUT, 

(East side,} PHILADELPHIA. 

DC7*A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of o«r 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Husie 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, froai Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

A CARD. Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
rendy to receive applications to furnish muaic (duos, trios, 
Ac. for violin and piano) for private parties. Nov 18 

ADOLFH KIELBLOOK, 



United Statcf Hotel. 



9 

Dec 80 



SIOKOR AUGUSTO BENDELART, Professor of 
Music, from Naples, proposes to tench SIN(3ING and the 
PIANO during tbe coming winter, In Boston, both by private 
and class lessons The Utter will be given to Choral Classes, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose tbe Messrs. 
Checkering have kindly offrred the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the advantages of a system of 
public musics.1 instruction tiiat has been attended with gnmt 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Auousro Bendelari, at the 
Winthrop Houjie, or to Messrs Chicliering A Sons, to whom, 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 

BEPERENCE8. 

Rev. Sam'l K. Lothrop, Samuel G. Ward, Esq. 

John S. Dwight, Esq. 

OARL aARTNEK, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be found at No 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc 14 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

Of the late GKRMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-bORTE, and in the Theory of Music. 

Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the music 
■tores. Sept 16 



MAKDPACTURXD BT 

MASON 8l HAMLIN. 

THE attention of the musical public la Invited to tbe newlj 
improved MODEL ME1X)DE0NS made by ua. We believe 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essentiiil points pertaining 
to a good Inttrumentf eapeckily in ivgard to 

Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 
Our prices vary fnmi 9G0 to ^175, according to tlie »lac and 
^tyle of the instrument. 1 tecom men dMt ions fnmi I^wbll 
Masofi, IVm. B. ilRADDiruT, OKoant F. Root, L. H S<iinuAED, 
EuwiN Bkuck, .Silas A. BA.*(cuorr, and many other distin- 
guished uiui«lci:ui!<, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 

iCT^Tlie opiuiniiKof the Mlx>ve gentlemen give them a dcdded 
preference to all otiicr Mvlodcons. 

HinRT MASON. ) MA^ON 4t HABlI<IIf, 

BMM0l«8 HA MUM. J Oamhridgt Ht. (ear.of Ckartes^) Boston^ Ml. 
Oct 28 Gin (Directly in frootof the Jail.) 

D. B. NEWIIALL, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in Piano-Fortes, 

No. 344 'WaahlBKion Street, Boston. 

PIANO FORTKS RKPA/JiJJD, TUNED, f TO LET, 

WILLIAM BERaER, 
Publisher and Importer of IHusic, 

Ho. 82 West 4th Street, Ciaeinnatl, 0. 

KBRrS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMl'OilTBD MUSIO, for sale at Ktstcm pricee. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as publif<hed. A lilMrral 
discount grunted to Teachers. All orden< promptly attended 
to. Music arrangvd lo order. 
(C7* C«tal(^ues sent gratis by mail. Ang26 

Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTK,) 
No. 18 TREMONT TBMFLiE, BOSTON. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Qlvea Instmcllon on the piano, and may be addrrwied at the 
KavuiB HousB. Terms:— #50 p^r quarter of 24 Icaaoos, 
two a week ; «»80 per quarter of 12 lesaous, one a week. 

T0DI6 LADIES' VOCAL HOSIC SCHOOL 

B. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designeil firw those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is psu-tlcularly adapt/- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the bee 
ters, in th« Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, can of tieo. J. Webb A Co , Ko. 8 IVInter street. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF KTJSLC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branchee 
of Piano playing. Mr II. may be addrwsed at the musie 
■tores of Natuak UicBAKDaoir, 2S2 Washinj^ton St. or Q. P. 
RXEB A Co. 17 Treuiont Row. 

Rtrcanoa:— Mrs. C. W. Lortng, 38 Mt. Temoa St. 
Miss K. K. Prince. Salew. 
Miss Nichols, ^ South St. 
Miaa May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 



THOMAS RYAnr, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE, 19 FRANKLIN STREET. 

PBINCE & GO.*S MELODEONS, 

OF every vaiiety. from S46 tii 9150, suitable for the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small chunh Believing 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better finished 
than those of any otlier make, tliey have accepted the ageoej, 
and keep for sale only those manufactuied by Pxinoe A Co. 



Sept. 2 



O. P. RKKD A Co. 

13 Trcmont St., opposite the Museum, 
S9l£ Agent* /or Princt ^ Co^» MeloOeon*. 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE FIANO-FORTR 
Residence, 84 Piueluaejr Street. 



Septl 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHEB OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Applleation can be made at Reed's Mnsle-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Iloxbury. Sept 9 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF. THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Knccland Btvcct. 
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(OovtlDiiad from tut week ) 
The Sbxtbt (Concladcd). 
The Allegro Molto InteirupCi the action and 
eiprenes llie collective feeling of the persons on 
the diicoverj of this new ilreke of knaver;, b/ 
nhich Don Juan baa escaped their vengeance. 
Is that a comic situation, as it has pleased 
Bome 10 call it? Comic, yes, for the indif- 
ferent and malicious lookers on ; but is it to 
ibr Anno, whose father Don Giovanni has killed 
and whom he has robbed of peace foreier? Is 
it BO for Ottsvio, whose marriage has through 



him been put incalculabi]' far off? for Zerlina, 
whom he has led to the brink of destruction ? 
for Maselto, whose most precious rights he has so 
shamelessly sought to usurp, and whom he has 
beaten, after loading him with courtesies far worse 
than blows? Is it so finally for Elvira, the but 
loo unrortunale Elvira? Certainly not! All 
are Rlted witb indignation at what they sec, and 
the announcement of the general feeling must 
naturally contain the feelings of the person, in 
whom the iatenscst paiaion is justified, who pur- 
sues the common thought of revenge with the 
greatest zeal, who, besides her own private griev- 
ance, also deeply feels the cruel wrong that has 
been inflicted on a noble tady. On that account 
the music takes the character of Anna; which it 
must do throughout. 

One single individual stands oulsido of the 
common words and feelings, .^ Leporello, for 
whom there is no impemala nooilh (unihought-of 
novelty). Accordingly bis isolated voice moin- 
tains throughout the whole Allegro a thematic 
character. It moves in such a manner, that its 
isolated periods give the momentum to the other 
five voices which form the chorus, so that Lepo- 
rello in a certain sense becomes the coriphecus of 
the SexteL fie opens the piece with a simple 
and vigorous theme, resembling a fugue subject: 
AfiU« torbidi pensieri, whioh the chorus instantly 
repeat, but abridging it into three instead of five 
bars. This dialogue, full of warmth and move- 
ment, of imitations and antitheses, goes on in 
this way under the greatest variety of forms, and 
at each new sentence of the coriphteus and each 
answer of the choir brings into view a wonderful 
surprise, anew trait of genius, as it were. Think 
of that outburst of pathetic dissonances: Che 
giomala i gueala (What a day is tbisl) and Le- 
porello's syllabic side-speeches : Si mi talvo m tal 
lempesla, &c., (If I save myself in such a storm), 
during which two little instrunTental figures 
swiftly alternate molu contrario in all the orches- 
tral parts ; recollect the inexpressible effect of the 
Chord, D, A flat, C flat, F, with an' E flat as 
fundamental bass, at those sentences of the cho- 
rus: Che impensala nopiia, and that very unei- 
pected, searching modulation into D fiat major, 
and the incomparable roulade heard at this 
sudden change of key, and so many other tbings, 
of which one knows not how to praise or how 
express them. And yet the composer of this 

AHer the dialogue has repeated itself through 



all its periods, it ceases; the voices unite into a 
grand movement in fugued style; the two first 
sopranos imitate one another at the interval of a 
second; the tenor stands out in long syncopes 
upon an obstinate F ; the third soprano and 
the basses play and swing upon two notes, and 
the violins work in the midst with all their might 
But what invisible hand bos staid the orchestra ? 
You feel the rhythm no more ; the voice-parts, 
which had moved on in a contrapuntal clue, dis- 
entangle themselves and become re-invotved at 
the same time, through those knots and windings, 
which the ear cannot hold fast. One might 
fancy that they sprang one from another and 
came together in the air at random, like the 
chords of the ssolian harp. This impres^on, 
limited to eight bars of tlie Allegro, lasts only a 
few seconds; heaven opens and is closed again 
in the same moment. Long before the age at 
which the critical understanding was unfolded 
in me, it always seemed to me, wbencvcr I beard 
this piece, as if something extraordinary and 
supernatural, which we could not see, were 
taking place. But now I am convinced that the 
musical Instinct of my childhood had divined the 
well-considered, or perhaps the equally instinct- 
ive, intention of Mozart Yes, it is the soul of 
the Commander, that has touched us witb its 
breath. Anna's father has led the starry regions 
of eternity ; his soul has winged its way toward the 
churchyard, and as it passed has let a blesung 
fall upon his daughter. All that the mysteries of 
harmony, counterpoint and canon can afford of 
what is tender, select, io the highest degree re- 
fined, and in regard to expres^on the least ana- 
lyzable, is combined in these eight measures, to 
make us realize the light contact with the invis- 
ible world. After this follows swiftly the con- 
cluding sentence ; but such a brilliant, full- 
sounding conclusion, as reminds us adur all that 
we are listening to an opera. Everybody must 
clap in applause, for the maestro will be re- 
warded for his trouble. 

Letorillo's Soho. 
The vocal symphony is at an end, and now 
comes tlie chapter of explanations. O wretch ! 
O shameless fellow! My own knees knocked to- 
gether, while I was thinking on the contrary to 
make this happen to thy master ! To maul my 
poor husband, ere he was hardly married I To 
compromise thus a noble lady, who thought to 
lake the air upon the arm of a nobleman I To make 
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a mock of us all ! Ah ! pieih^ signori miei (mercy, 
my masters) exclaims then the unfortunate roguCi 
wlio on his knees sinks almost under the load of 
accusations, some of which, and indeed the heav- 
iest, are riddles to him. Less celebrated than the 
Catalogue song, but not less wonderful, this song 
seldom has the honor of being performed upon 
the stage, and it seems not to have particularly 
attracted the attention of criticism. Yet it de- 
serves the commonplace, although perfectly just 
praise which one can bestow upon nearly all the 
pieces of the opera, namely, that it is unique in 
its kind» Unique is the word, for we possess no 
other aria in the buffo style, which is more natu- 
ral, more speaking, better declaimed, more Italian, 
and at the same time such a masterpiece of the 
most involved and learned Italian style. A fool's 
babbie in the voice-part, with all the refmements 
and calculation of the orchestra. The identity is 
found here in the difference which exists between 
the thing that is said and the thing that is thought, 
things which cannot be the same, when one speaks 
to lie and deceive. Leporello turns to his pursuers 
one by one, and pours out a whole flood of ab- 
surdities with extraordinary glibness of tongue ; 
he knows not what he says himself; it is of no con- 
sequence to him what he says ; on the contrary he 
knows very well what he designs: namely, to 
break away, the moment that his babble has put 
their vigilance to sleep. All the finenesses of 
counterpoint and fugue in the service of a dra- 
matic intention are here involved in depicting the 
anxiety of the good-for-nothing, (which hides it- 
self under the zeal of a fruitless justification,) his 
cunning arts, his evasions, his secret spying out of 
localities, like a thief on the lurk, and his long 
and desperate striving to find a means of safety. 
The orchestra unrols the picture of a laughable 
affliction, with a truthfulness of impression and an 
artificiality of style, which I for my part cannot 
sufliciently admire. I limit myself to pointing 
out the leading combinations taken from the mo- 
tive : certo accidente ; di fuori chiaro^ di dentro 
oxcurOf non c* ^ riparo^ la portOy U muro . . . That 
is the text. On that Mozart has built a canon for 
two voices, which divides itself between the singer 
and all the instruments. These voices, entering, 
in the tempo of an Allegro assai, at the distance 
of a quarter note from one another, execute the 
same figure ; but the rhythmical accent is applied 
in such a manner, that, if one of the voices takes 
a dotted half note, a G for example, the other 
voice, in imitation, glides upon the 6 reduced two 
thirds in length, and thereby brings the whole 
weight of the accent upon an A, which however 
undergoes the same reduction in the interest of 
a B, to which the first voice afterwards arrives, 
and so on. But the combination is not yet ex- 
hausted. The orchestral parts, which went to- 
gether, hasten after one another; those, which 
were in pursuit and flight, become united ; the 
wind instruments abandon the canonical figure 
and take syncopated passages, which mix up the 
harmony with accidental chords, while the violins 
and bass keep on in canon. The whole orchestra 
plays blind man's bufi*, but Leporello peeps a little 
through the bandage. He peeps to such advan- 
tage, that we soon see Masetto with two super- 
numeraries on the floor, and the prisoner with an 
immense leap over his three watchmen hastening 
away to the door. // birbo ha V all ai piedl (the 
rascal has wings to bis feet,) says Masetto, get- 
ting up. 
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** II mio Tksoro.*' 

We have waited long, indeed too long, for the 
tenor aria. Ottavio has paid only an instalment 
of the sum of enjoyment, which he owes the pub- 
lic. Patience! One loses nothing by waiting with 
such a debtor as Mozart ; capital and interest arc 
made good at once. Of all the arias of the opera, 
11 mio lesoro intanto andate a consolar, (Go ye 
meanwhile to console my treasure,) is incompara- 
bly the most brilliant for the singer. A graceful 
and most brilliant melody, which tells even with 
the most indifferent voice, expressive roulades, sus- 
tained notes, which allow the singer to hold out a 
tone, to swell it and let it gradually die away, or 
even make a trill upon it, if he understands that ; 
a /ermata, in which it is so easy to introduce the 
runs that each one knows best how to make, the 
falsetto leaps upon the chords usurped by the con- 
tralto, the vocal passages in fine, which readily 
lend themselves to the accustomed ornaments; 
this is what for at least twenty years has made 
of II mio tesoro the parade horse of tenors, as 
Non piu andrai has been that of baritones, and 
Sarastro's aria that of basses. The fashion per- 
ishes, but the aria has not perished with it ; it is 
and it remains the most beautiful of tenor airs, 
since neither time nor the lamentable caprice of 
fashion have had power to rob it of its beauty both 
of art and of expression. 

The character of ecstatic tenderness, with which 
Mozart has suffused the entire rdle of Ottavio, 
and to which the text here gives a certain touch of 
heroism, required the most melodious cantahUe in 
the voice-part, and an almost martial sonorous- 
ness in the orchestra. Heroism and love : is there 
anything more advantageous for a tenor t Diiele 
che i suoi torti a vendicar io vadOy &c. (Tell her 
that I go to avenge her wrongs.) That promises 
bomething, and the warlike strokes of the violins 
promise still more. Mozart, who was always spa- 
ring in the use of words that are nothing but 
words, and who knew too well the nature of the 
individual, took good care not to set him on a fiery 
charger, with a helmet on his head and lance in 
rest Ottavio has not the stern and choleric 
temperament, which commonly makes heroes, par- 
ticuiariy operatic heroes. Too much bravura 
would have crushed his tender breast. He arms 
bimself in sooth; he bums for the combat; 
he succeeds in drawing from bis soul some sparks 
of a noble fire ; already he is hastening to the 
rendezvous of honor, but on the way his 
thoughts resume their wonted direction; and 
instead of the fearful adversary he sees Anna 
in the threshold of the battle place. It is all 
over now with thoughts of blood. Ottavio is 
is himself again ; love streams in foaming rou- 
lades from his bosom; he is intoxicated with 
the bliss of beholding her, with the hope of con- 
soling her, of continually pleasing her, of forever 
belongins to her : 11 mio tesoro intanto. And the 
inexorable vow of revenge ! and the oath ! Cer- 
tainly she must be avenged ; that will restore her 
peace and bring back the bloom to her cheek. 
On thee, my good sword, I rely, on thee ! But 
the sword appears to be a little too short; the 
sword of justice will be somewhat longer. We 
will reflect upon it, we go out, and the orchestra, 
which has forgotten the promises of the hero, re- 
peats with much emotion the sighs of the lover, 
through the organ of the clarinet and the fagotto. 
What a precious perfume of tenderness breathes 
from this ritomel! what a lovely and delightful 



strain of impassioned song we have been bearing I 
Master, we recognize the thoughts of one of thy 
most felicitous and brilliant masterpieces. Thy 
young man is the pearl of bridegrooms, as he ia 
of tenors. Who would not rather marry an 
adored and an adorable beloved one, than make 
a compact with the devil ? 

Tub Shadows Fall. 
Ottavio's aria stands as a boundary stone be- 
tween the two worlds, which the drama puts in 
motion. Threatening and ever closer gathering 
shadows are on the eve of letting themselves 
down upon the scene and overwhelming all. Wo 
have arrived at the beginning of the end. ^ At 
bottom Death is the true end of Life," said Mozart 
in his last letter to bis father. The end was as 
indispensable in an opera, which includes human 
life complete within itself, as the moral in a fable. 
Death, like a particularly favorite theme, has 
been treated and analyzed in it under its various 
phases. With that the work begins, and that 
makes the conclusion. In the overture it was 
death, that presented itself at the entrance of the 
theme ; in the introduction death is presented to 
the eye through the combat in which a fleeting 
life vanishes before us ; in the Sextet it is the dy- 
ing out of a mortally wounded heart, whicb 
yearns for the grave, the last refuge of the miser- 
able. But there is still a third image of Death, 
whose aspect is the most terrible that can be seen ; 
Death personified. Death that comes to one like 
an individualized thing, like that animated nothing, 
which seizes upon one in the dark, when one 
cannot sleep, or when one suddenly awakens in a 
frightful dream, which covers him with a cold 
sweat and crushes him alive under the weight of 
the earth, which will not cover him. This night- 
mare, a thousand times more terrible than the 
physical night-mare, never yet visited any one by 
the clear light of the sun. Mozart, who often 
saw the phantom, is now about to lend it a body ; 
he is about to use it for the resolution, for the 
moral justification, for the development and mir- 
acle of a drama, which only could and should be 
undertaken under this condition. 

Trx Status ih the Chubch Yard. 

The scene changes after Ottavio's exit ; it rep- 
resents the inside of a church yard, which we have 
already seen in the perspective. On both sides 
appear, in picturesque confusion, monuments, urns 
with inscriptions and emblems; here and there 
some shrubbery. A ruined wall, here but a few 
feet high, there of a man's height, is visible 
through the trees. Quite in the background is 
the statue of the Commendatore, sharply outlined 
in the moonlight. As soon as the scene is clearly 
made out, you see Don Juan, pursued by the ofli- 
cers of justice, or it may be by a former sweet- 
heart, entering with a light bound over the wall. 
The miscarriages of the day have not changed his 
indestructible humor. It is not yet late, at the 
most but two o'clock in the morning. What a 
glorious night for running af^er adventures I Le- 
porello, who has tracked his master's footsteps, 
enters in the same manner. Great is the joy of 
our heroes to find themselves together again. 
Giovanni relates to his companion the adventures 
in which we have not been able to follow him ; 
and since the story seems a good one to him, in- 
asmuch ad it is rather mortifying to his listener, 
he breaks out into a convulsive laugh, that pro- 
longs itself beyond all bounds; and upon this 
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convulsive laugh fall the words of tbe Chorale 
strain : Di rider Jinirai pria deW aurora, (Thou 
shalt cease to laugh before the dawn.) 

What delirious conceptions, what preternatural 
dreams the imagination would have had to sum- 
mon to its aid, to produce with words anything 
like the impression of these four bars of Adagio, 
this fearful contrast, which marks the transition 
from the real to the ideal world in our opera 1 

« « » « « Yoml hear passionless, dead 
words sound forth from the grave, to which a 
change of the chord upon each syllable, a terrible 
dismembering of tbe harmony, lends an inde- 
scribably strange semblance of life, which is like 
the absolute opposite of life. And therein lies 
the wonder, that is to say the harmonizing of two 
essentially contradictory thoughts. The voice 
closes, spectre-like, with the dominant of the key, 
struck with the major third. This is a church 
cadence ; it belongs to eternity, which know no 
minor, type of earthly instability. Di rider Jinirai 
pria deW aurora. 

At this oracuhir utterance Giovanni for the 
first time feels a terror, that strikes to the inmost 
marrow of his iron constitution. Chi va la! 
Chi va la ! (Who goes there ?), and the voice, 
receding, answers him in the same tempo of Adagio, 
whose 3-4 measure appears shortened by the dis- 
tance : IlibaldOjaudace, lascia at morti la pace (Ri- 
bald, audacious, leave the dead in peace). The 
animated nothing lets its voice be heard still more 
frightfully in a second verse, and again the ca- 
dence of eternity closes the half-opened grave. 
Tlie accompaniment of the chorale, placed be- 
hind the statue, is distinguished from all the rest 
not only by the acoustic coloring, but by the har- 
mony. The oboes and clarinets strengthen the 
spectral music in the upper octaves; the most 
mournful chords of the fagotto are married in 
the middle with the sighs of the tenor trombones ; 
and the bass trombone thunders in heavy tones 
upon the fundamental notes. 

The effect of this Chorale is the loftiest and 
most searching, that can bo heard upon the stage ; 
indeed for certain organizations, especially in 
early youth, it is too powerful. I knew a person 
who at the age of twelve or thirteen heard " Don 
Juan " for the first time and was almost sick for 
several days in consequence. The fearful Cho- 
rale had so fastened on his brain, that it contin- 
ually sounded in him from beginning to end ; a 
painful experience, even when the music is of 
an agreeable character. 

Search through all the spectres, phantoms, 
ghosts and cobolds, which have spoken, after 
Mozart, on the lyric stage; try to realize the 
enormous expenditure of means, that have been 
applied, to make us believe in these apparitions. 
But neither decorations and machinery, nor the 
different instruments which have been used spe- 
cially and solely upon these occasions, nor all the 
attempts of our modern composers with all the 
wealth of means at their disposal, have sufficed 
to awaken the impression which Mozart under- 
stood how to make. We content ourselves with 
citing only the most famous among them, which 
we have heard, such as the apparition of the en- 
chantress in the Gcisterinsel of Zumsteeg, the 
classical apparition of Ninus in Rossini's Semi- 
ranwle^ the infernal dance with the other diabo- 
lisms in Robert le DiaUe, and the devil scenes in 
the FreyschUtz^ which last in our opinion stand 
. far above those of Meyerbeer and many others. 




Now, we will wager, that the Commendatore will 
outlive all his rivals from the other world, since 
he is beyond dispute the deadest in the whole 
company. 

The iNvrTATioN. 

Of all the thoughts of the poem the invitation 
to supper, which Don Juan addresses to the statuci 
is without doubt the absurdest. Da Ponte saw fit 
to indulge in this extravaganza, and handed it 
over to his coUaborateur, to make it enjoyable if 
possible. But Mozart had provided for it from 
the outset. Don Juan, as constructed by tbe 
music, is something more or something less than a 
man. All that precedes in the rdle and in the 
character connects itself musically by an admira- 
ble logic with the invitation scene. Giovanni 
could not resist a certain tremor at the words of 
the spectre ; and this inward emotion, badly veiled 
in the recitative, is for him something new, which 
disturbs and tortures him far more than the mira- 
cle which he has seen with his own eyes. He feel 
fear 1 he, who with such mighty and real convic- 
tion in the finale of the first act said : Se cadesse 
ancora il mondo, nulla mai temermi fa, (If the 
world should fall, &c. !) Pride comes to the aid 
of the wavering giant. Read the inscription on 
the monument, he says to his shivering servant, 
and instantly appears in burning characters the 
Tengeance-craving motto. No ! no ! no I he says 
then to himself, all this idle hocus-pocus has lost 
its charm by repetition. Thou shalt be twice 
conquered, miserable grey-beard. I shall quail as 
little before thy scolding shadow, as before thy 
feeble sword. Leporcllo! tell him he must come 
to supper with me this evening. Is not this the 
height of self-delusion, the delirium of a per^'erse 
strength, exerting itself the more because it was 
upon the point of wavering ? A blind rage has 
got the mastery in Giovanni's heart ; his blood, 
which for a moment had stood still in his veins 
now boils ; he has the fever on him and he keeps 
on laughing ; he jokes, and in sheer joke he will 
stab his servant, who is too slow to execute his 
mad commands. We have thought it necessary 
to make these physiological remarks, in order to 
explain, as far as possible, the indefinable charac- 
ter of the piece which follows ; a composition 
which has nothing in common with the efiect 
which the miracle must have produced upon any 
other person but Don Juan ; a composition, which 
is at once comical and fearful, brilliant and mys- 
tical, full of enticements for the ear, and of allu- 
sions to the second sight ; a farce, one will say, 
enacted in the churchyard, for the entertainment 
of the departed ; something that has no name : 
siatua gentilissima. 

If we consider only the text and the declama- 
tion of the vocal parts, the poetical thought of the 
duet is simple enough, although it is faithfully and 
energetically reproduced by the composer. On 
the one side Giovanni, who maintains all the 
decorum of a cold and sarcastic dauntlessncss, in 
spite of the mental agitation which he betrays, 
and which moreover is expressed in the vivacity 
of the tempo, the wandering motion of the instru- 
mental figures and even the undecided key of £ 
major; on the other side Leporello, who, placed 
betwixt the speaking statue and his master's ra- 
pier, as between two fires, has no motive, he, poor 
devil, to conceal the two-fold mortal terror that 
torments him. Contrasts of this sort always 
were with Mozart an occasion for a splendid tri- 
umph. In the whole duet the two voices have 



but one passage in common : CoUa mannorea 
testa ei fa cosft, cosi, (With his marble head he 
does so, so,) where the rising and falling of the 
melodic intervals, together with the rhythm, imi- 
tate the motion of tbe statue's head. But although 
the performers sing the same melody, yet they 
must give it a very different expression. Lepo- 
rcllo imitates mechanically what he lias seen, as a 
scared monkey might do; Giovanni, mocking him, 
sings in a tone of most contemptuous irony ; his 
head sinks and raises itself proudly. 

The piece, thus far as intelligible and theatrical 
as the music could make it, only becomes fantas- 
tical and undefinable through the instrumentation. 
For a moment only, just one measure, is tbe duet, 
through the yes of the Commendatore, made a 
supernatural Terzet. This answer of the spec- 
tre has had its influence on the instrumentation, 
as it could not but have ; yet it has left only a 
few brief traces of itself behind ; before and 
after it, we hear some passages in the orchestra 
which bear no decided relation either to the gen- 
eral effect of the situation, or to the three speak- 
ing persons : figures, which are now lively and 
brilliant, now moody and fantastical ; chords of the 
wind instruments, which close in a very peculiar 
manner and with a mystical charm upon an abrupt 
cadence from B major to C major ; strokes of 
the violas, which hum upon the lowest string, like 
a bass phantom, with an air of jocund repoi^e, that 
makes a shudder creep over one. Apparently 
the orchestra here expresses relations, which are 
not indicated in the drama and which cannot be 
even silently implied there. Could Mozart have 
executed anything so wonderfully beautiful, with- 
out connecting any thought with it ? What if the 
voice from the monument had found echoes in the 
surrounding graves! if by the fearful and re- 
vengeful tones of the shadow other gentler spirits 
were awakened ? spirits of maidens who depart- 
ed before the age of the emotions of love, souls 
of little children, who died in their nurses' arms, 
that pale and indifferent crowd, yet happy that it 
has not more to live, which hovers about the man 
of marble and in ghastly complacency looks on 

scenes from this life, of which it understands no- 
thing ! 

[To b« eontioned.] 



Opera and Oratorio contrasted. 

(From Willis's Musical World.) 

The Opera and Oratorio are beginning to be 
such popular styles of public performance in this 
country, that a brief comparison of the two may 
not be unwelcome to our readers. 

The general features of musical structure are 
the same in both. In other respects they vastly 
differ. They are alike in the following partic- 
ulars: 

1. An instrumental overture or introduction; 
sometimes, also, in both this is omitted. Rossini 
once told a young man in pursuit of musical 
knowledge under difficulties, tliat the best way of 
writing an overture to his opera, which in other 
respects was completed, was to write none at all — 
a course which with great comfort and satisfaction 
to himself he had pursued in one of his own 
oi)eras. 

2. The plot is generally a progressive one: 
but in the opera a sharper climax is often sought, 
the finale being an exciting catastrophe of some 
kind. This is often the case with oratorios ; like 
Bach's oratorios of tbe Passion of our Lord, 
which close with bis crucifixion. But in tbe ora- 
torio a succession of sacred scenes may al^ be 
presented, without any very exciting climax, 
such as we look for in works calculated for dra- 
matic action — like operas. 

3. The subject, wnatever it may be, is worked 
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up into choruses, recitatives, duets, trios, and 
concerted pieces of all kinds, in precisely the 
same manner both in the opera and the ora- 
torio. 

But here the parallel seems to end. The two 
differ essentially in the following respects: 

1. In tie choice of subject. In the opera, 
human love, in its thousand chan<;oful aspects of 
joy and sorrow, fortune and misfortune, success 
and failure is onlinarily presented. The most 
elevated and dignified phase of this ever embo<l- 
ied is, perhaps, Beethoven's opera of Fiddio^ 
in which nqt the sentimental history of two lovers 
is portrayed, but the sublime fidelity of a wife to 
her husband, and her rescue of his life at the 
last, from the hand of a powerful adversary. In 
the oratorio the Divine love is oftenest portrayed, 
or such subjects and histories as delineate this 
love. To this distinctive choice of subjects — it 
must be stated, however — there are exception • 
In a few instances sacred subjects have been se- 
lected by prominent operatic composers, and 
wrought up in opera form, with all the distinctive 
features of operatic and dramatic treatment. 
Such, for instance, are the sacred operas of Jo- 
seph and his Brethren^ by Mehul ; and Moses in 
J^gypU hy Rossini. These works, of course, it is 
undci-stood, are only sacred in subject ; they are 
essentially operatic in style of composition and 
musical effect. 

2. The opera and the oratorio differ radically 
(as stated in the foregoing paragraph) in style of 
compo!«ition and musical treament. In the opera, 
the free or secular style is adopted ; in the ora- 
torio, the strict or sacred style. A consequent 
marked contrast of effect (which, after all, con- 
stitutes the difference between sacred and secu- 
lar music) is thus produced. It is true that Mo- 
zart, in his overture to ZauherJliMe treats a 
subject in a fugued style ; but it is such a fugue 
as one might very well dance to, and exceedingly 
un-church like, and opera like (as it should be) 
in movement. It is also true that in much ora- 
torial composition we find music written in the 
free style : as to progression of parts, etc. But 
then the coloring, even here, is sacred and reli- 
gions : unmistakably so, in all genuine oratorial 
composers. 

3. The subject of opera is always selected and 
treated with a view to exciting dramatic action 
and stage effect. In the oratorio we have no ac- 
tion and no stage effect The climaxes in orato- 
rios are all musical, except such intellectual or 
emotional climaxes as are induced by the sacred 
text itself. 

In these important respects, therefore, do the 
opera and oratorio differ. 

We may state, that we of>en witnessed, while in 
Germany, the simple and touching opera of Jbwj^A 
and his Brethren on the Frankfort stage. It was 
regularly given once or twice a year. The action 
and scenic effect were simple and quiet while the 
music, though also simple and quiet, is conceived 
of course in the old opera style ; such as we should 
expect from Mehul. 

Works like Joseph and Moses in Egypt are al- 
ways looked upon as sacred in subject only ; they 
are essentially secular and operatic in musical 
style and in the effect produced upon the auditors. 
Such works can never be regarded, of course, as 
oratorios, having been originally conceived as 
operas by the composers, and intended for dra- 
matic action. We never, therefore, ever heard in 
the land of oratorios — Germany — of a sacred 
musical ass^ociation (like the celebrated Ccecilien- 
Verein in Frankfort, for instance, which Mendels- 
sohn no much frequented,) undertaking the study 
of the opera of Joseph and his Brethren^ or Moses 
in Effypt — sacred as the subject is — for the pur- 
pose of presenting it as an oratorio. They would 
nave incurred nothing but ridicule by so doing. 
Wc heard however of Rossini's Moses in Egypt 
being performed on a German stage by a musical 
a.s80('iation, where simply the music was given 
without the action, use being made, however, of 
appropriate scenery as background. This is the 
nearest approach we ever knew the Germans to 
make towanl turning opera into oratorio. They 
certainly never went so far as to substitute the 
name of one for the other. 



It seems to have been reserved for this country, 
(where, as the land of Edwards, we have natur- 
ally perhaps greater freedom of the musical will) 
to present an opera like Moses in Egypt as an 
oratorio— though of course no more an oratorio in 
musical style, and in absolute effect upon the audi- 
tors than the Barber of Seville ; or half as much 
so as the majestic opera of Semiramide, 

The wish hias often been expressed by the gra- 
ver classes of our music-loving Americans, that 
operas might be presented to them in public per- 
formance musically only — the dramatic action be- 
ing omitted. They wish to hear the music, but do 
not care for, or approve of, the rest of it. We 
find this a very natural and reasonable idea on 
their part And why not ? It strikes us that it 
might prove a very successful enterprise. Only 
— let U8 not call the Barber of Seville and Ma- 
sanieUo and Norma and Favorita or even Moses 
in Egypt an oratorio : for the simple reason, that 
each of these, like others of their class, were con- 
ceived, and originally launched upon the world, 
and called operas, by their composers — who ought 
best to know what they are ; for what they were 
intended ; and what name belonged to them. Call 
them rather concert operas — if you will ; or any- 
thing to designate that they are operas with an 
omission of the action and the scenery. 
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From ITEW YOBK. 
March 12. — Last Saturday was the evening of 
our third Philharmonic concert, at which was as- 
sembled a still larger audience than at the one pre- 
ceding. The programme was very attractive, and 
read as follows : 

FAET X. 

Symphony No. 2, In minor, W. A. Houurt.* 

KeciUUiro and Ari*, from the Open " Gultcnbei(,". . .Fachs. 

Mr. Philip Mayer. 
Aria : " Per pleta," from the Opera '' CokI fan tutU," Hoiart. 

Mrs. Georgiana R Stuart- 
Concerto No. S, for the Piano, in E flat, op. 78,. . . .Beethoven. 

Mr. OuauTe Salter. 

PART II. 

Orerture to " Ruy Blaa," In C, op. 66, MendelHiohn. 

Engliah BalUtd : *« Winged Meiwonger.'^ FeKA. 

Mrs. Ueorgiana II. Stuart. 
Aria: " l>er Kriegeslust ergvben," from *' JeaioDda,"..8pohr. 

Mr. Philip Mayer. 
Overture to " Olympla,*' Spontinl. 

Pity, though, that the execution was in most 
points far from good. In all the orchestral parts 
the absence of Mr. Eisfeld, on account of severe 
illness, was sadly perceptible. The members of the 
orchestra are accustomed to his direction, and be 
has more control over them, and is less lenient 
than Mr. Timm, whose good nature olten reaches 
too far. Nevertheless, in the Symphony and the 
last Overture this was less felt ; they went quite 
well ; particularly when compared to the render- 
ing of them at even that morning's rehearsal.— 
But Ruy BlaSf in itself the least interesting of 
Mendelssoiiks's overtures, was not done justice to 
at all, and the vocal pieces were really spoiled by 
the loud and coarse accompaniment of hardly half 
the orchestra. Besides, both Mrs. Stuart and 
Mr. Mayer seemed not in very good, or rather not 
in very strong voice. For the former all allowances 
must be made, she having very recently met with 
a severe domestic affliction, under the influence 
of which I only wondered at her being able to sing 
at all. She hardly did herself justice, in spite of 
an evident endeavor to do her best ; yet she looked 
BO sad and weary that ray heart ached for her. 

Mr. Mayer's aria from Guttenberg was rather 
tedious, and though that from Jessonda was sung 
" by request," yet I think the greater part of the 

*l cannot refrain from mentioning tliat this is the first 
time in the six years of my a.s5ociate membership, that 
an entire Symphony of Mozart has been performed by 
the Philharmonic Society, while Spohr's ** Consecration 
of Sounds" has been upon the programme no loss than 
tiiree times. 



audienee would have preferred to hear something 
which had not been sung twice last winter. 

I have left the best to the last. BRETnovsn's 
grandest Concerto, performed by Mr. Satter in a 
manner that completely carried away the audience, 
and inspired the orcheMra so that their accompani- 
ment did not, at least, spoil the effect of the piano. 

Of Mr. Batter's playing I do not know how to 
say enough. He has taken the "appreciative" 
musical world of our city by storm, and can boast 
of a success which no pianist of his class (that is, 
not a mere light-fingered virtuoso) has ever met 
with here. He has appeared before our best, most 
competent musical audiences three times in two 
weeks, and each time has won the moat enthusias- 
tic and unbounded applause, and been called out 
and encored, only to take his final departure amid 
renewed vehement demonstrations of satisfaction. 
Such things are enconraging, are they not ? 

Mr. Satter's rendering o( the Concerto was mas- 
terly throughout. In the first movement he intro- 
duced a celebrated cadenza composed for the con- 
certo by Liszt, in truly Lisztian style, which might 
have seemed out of place, had it not served as a 
foil to the beauty of its surroundings. Towards 
its end, as light gradually broke, and at last, in a 
perfectly etherial pianissimo of high notes, the 
theme re*appeared, there was a breathless hush 
throughout the whole house, until, with the joining 
in of the orchestra, there was one deep, long-drawn 
breath, and all gave vent to the most unqualified 
admiration. 

The Adagio was — Beethovenish ! I can think of 
no higher praise; and then came the wild, spark- 
ling Rondo, which, like that in the Sonata, op. 20, 
which follows the funeral march, brings the neces- 
sary relief to the nerves strung to the highest ten- 
sion by the sublime beauty of the preceding move- 
ment. 

On being called out, Mr. Satter played a very 
elaborate and difficult Fantasia upon the " Wed- 
ding March" of Mendelssohn, which, as that theme 
is a general favorite with our public, won him re- 
newed applause. Bormomis. 

March 13. Opera matters are beginning to be- 
come a little more settled, although hardly anything 
is certain. Olb Bull has made no reply to the 
resolutions alluded to in my last, and he has no occa- 
sion to do so; for Uie universal opinion in New 
York is that he is " more sinned against than sinning." 
Those persons, or ratlier that person who got op the 
meeting, has so often had similar resolutions passed 
with respect to himself, that he is quite au fait in pre- 
paring them. I see that Ols Bull has sworn to the 
following facts in the Fry vs. Bennbt case : That 
he furnished Strakosch with $8000 in drafts, for 
the purpose of going to Europe to engage artists. 
That when Brigkioli arrived ho sent his agent to 
him, but was informed by him that his (Bull's) name 
had not been mentioned by Strakosch ia his engage- 
ment, and that he (Strakosch) had represented him- 
self to be the soU manager of all the theatres in New 
York and vicinity. Bull also deposed that he is in- 
formed that S. has gone to Austria to visit his rela- 
tives, although he should have retni-ned to the United 
States. It is decidedly a nice state of affairs. 

Last night Lucia was given for the benefit of the 
employes. The house was quite full for the Acad- 
emy, and the performances — — . Brignioli, the 
new tenor, did not please very much. He has a fine 
voice but docs not seem to know how to use it to 
advantage. For Wednesday Lucia is again adver- 
tised, under whose managemen it is not said, though 
I understand it is nominally under a committee of 
stock-holders; but in reality Max Maretzek has the 
whole charge. 

Of the late Grisi troupe, SnsiNi sailed for Ea-^ 
rope on Wednesday, and Domotahi and several 
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Others on Saturday. I understand their contract 
proliibitcd tlicm from accepting of another engage- 
ment in America, under the pain of forfeiture of 
Uieir return passage. 

Tliis evening twelve nights of German Opera, of 
which I told you in my hist, commence iit Niblo*s. 
Flotow*s Martha is to be given with altont the 
same cost tA in the Bowery. Tiiey sliouUl however 
get a better prima donna timn Mmc. SiEDKNnuito. 
Her voice is much too weak for such a house as 
MibIo*8. I hear that there arc suhscrihcrs enough to 
guarantee tlie expenses, so that, if the company be a 
good one, tlie season will no doubt be successful. 

To chronicle the musical matters of New Orleans 
does not exactly come within the sphere of my du- 
ties. Nevertheless I wish to mention that I see that 
L^Ktoik du Nord was to 1)0 given there, at the Frcnch 
Opera House, on the 5tli inst for the first time in 
Americ^ having been under close study and re- 
hearsal*for several weeks. As to the artists who 
gave it, I am unable to inform you. h. 



March 14. — I send you a supplement to my let- 
ter of yesterday, to announce the successful open- 
ing of German Opera last evening. Although the 
weather was as bad as any we have had this win- 
ter, yet the house was more than two-thirds full, 
and the audience being seated wholly in the par- 
quette and first and second tiers, what emptiness 
there was was not apparent. Martha was the 
opera. 

Mr. Julius Unger directed the orchestra, which 
played much better than most of our opera orches- 
tras. The chorus was better and larger than that 
of the Gkisi troupe, though I recognized many of 
the same persons in it. All the solo performers 
pleased me much more than in the Bowery. The 
following was the caste : 

Lady Harriet Durham, Mme. SiEDBiiBURa; Nan- 
cy, Mile. Martini D'Ormy; Lord Tristan, Mr. 
Bkhringer; Lionel, Mr. Quint; Plunkett, Mr. 

VlNCKK. 

Mme. Siedenburg sang " The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer** very beautifully and was deservedly encored, 
as was also D'Ormy*s : Jageriny friteh im Sinn. 
Mr. Quint did much better than he does in Italian 
opera, where he sings as Sigiior Quinto. 

Among the audience were many o( our fashion- 
able opera habitvfit^ and a large number of our 
German population, from the rich importer to the 
industrious mechanic. And this is the fact which 
will render a permanent German opera more suc- 
cessful than an Italian one, because, besides fash- 
ionable patronage, the former will always have 
the support of a large portion of our population. 

The performances will be continued on the off 
nights of the Academy. Niblo*s being engaged for 
Thursday, however, Martha will be repeated next 
Saturday; and I advise allyonr readers, who would 
have a pleasant evening, to attend. r. 




Diary Abroad.— Ifo. U. 

Feb. 4th. — As I pore over the old volumes of the Ldp- 
teifftr MusikalUcht Zeilung^ how vividly the pleasure I 
had years sgone in the College library at Cambridge in 
reading last century history, literary, scientific and po- 
litical, in the periodicals of the day, oomes back to mem- 
ory. BleM those old magazines ! There is the GeniU- 
man's Magannt for more than a hundred years ago, with 
Dr. Johnson's Debates in the Senate of Lilipnt; in the 
reviews of that day, the Doctor, and Dr. Goldsmith and 
all that literary galaxy, are shining with that kind of 
light, which precedes the halo of fame. Another old 
publication will give you the first intimation of Mr. 
Frank lin*s or Mr. Herschell's discoveries, of the produc- 
tion of an oratorio, words by Milton, music by Mr. Hen- 
del, (as the name was often then spelled—for that is the 
true pronunciation of it) ; in other publications you see 
the American Revolution gradually brewing, though all 
that pertained to America was of amazingly small im- 



portance in comparison with the doings of the PrU'^sian 
king, Frederick II., he who sent the sword to Washington 
with tlic inscription: **TI»c oUlc*t General to the grc.at- 
e.st,"— (if the anecdote be authentic.) And «o on, how 
many hours have I enjoyed hi^t()ry and biography in 
that way ! 

To one who^e thouj;hts dwell upon, and whose ta!«tcs 
lead him to, musicnl history and blogniphy, it is wortii a 
couple of )'ear8' residence in Gennnny just to learn the 
language, so as to read the nin'»ic:il pcrlodicnl mentioned 
above. It covers a space of jnst half a century. When 
it began, M(»zart was recently gone! But Father 
Haydn was still on the stage, and the first volume of the 
ZtUunff contains an account of the first public perfurm- 
aiicc of the " Creation.*' DKi^rriiuvKN is known an a 
great pianist — the Liszt of his day ; but few of his works 
with C7>us numbers having yet appeared, some of which 
in the early volumes of our journal give occasion to the 
critics to tell him some severe tnitlis. 

From that time to 1-848, no single publication in any 
language can compare with this as furnishing material 
for musical history and biography. What a vast, vast 
number of names are there to be found, ninety and nine 
of which, once of importance, now are utterly forgotten, 
wiiile the hundredth fills ever more space, grows more 
and more important, and all doubt as to its tnie position 
in the art ceases. Somcbodv writes a letter from Italv, 
and tells of a wonderful violinist: by ai^l bye every num- 
ber has something to say about Taganini. Some other 
body sends news of an attempt to establish Italian opera 
in New York, and Maria Garci.\*s name appears; then 
Paris and London news begins to speak of Mmc. Mali- 
bran; and by and b^'O it is fAe Malibran. Forty-nine 
years ago somebody wrote from Prague a long letter 
about the music there, and spoke of the performance of 
Mozart's double concerto for two pianos, in E fiat, by 
Fnmlein Memtsch and a UuU bog of ten years, and said 
that one does not often have opportunity to hear it with 
such purity and precision. The little boy played also 
some very difficult variations by a certain Weber, then 
known by not much else than his piano- forte virtuosity. 
That child was Moschblrs! 

Some seventeen ye:irs later, Dec. 1, 1823, another child 
of ten years gave a concert in Vienna. There was an 
overture by the violinist, Fbakz Clement, who now 
lies just across the pathway opposite Beethoven's grave; 
then the child played the concerto in A minor of Hum- 
mel, then a great name; then came one of Rode'b violin 
pieces of variations (E major); then a Rossini aria, by 
Fmulein Unobr, the original contralto of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony and Second Mass; and then that child 
closed with a free fantasia I Our letter-writer cannot 
contain himself: " Here, says he, is another young vir- 
tuoso, as if dropped from the clouds among us, who fills 
us with highest wonder,*' — ** touches the limits of the 
incredible," — " youthful giant, thundering out even the 
last movement of Hummel's very difficult and wearing 
composition, without a sign of weariness," — ** can play 
from a full score in a way hardly to be matched," and 
so on. See how he closes what he has to say of Franz 
Liszt 1 **It was truly amusing to see how the little 
Hercules united the Allegretto of Beethoven's 7th Sym- 
phony with [what?] with the motive of a Cavatina fVom 
Bossiui's Zebnirat and so to speak, kneaded them to- 
gether. EU DtuM in nobtM." It was a funny marriage ! 

On the 9th of Nov. 1842, our journal contains the close 
of a long article upon the Carnival operas of Italy, and 
the singers employed in the various theatres. After 
speaking of the company at Trieste, a sentence is added 
in relation to a person now somewhat known, I take it, 
in the United States. ^ In this great theatre a boy of 
eight years, a very skillfull pianist, Alfbed Jaell, gave 
a 'musical academy' with much applause." 

What'B host of these wonder-children, as tlie Germans 
call them, are recorded in these fifty volumes, and how 
few of them are ever heard of afterward I The really 
great ones are often allowed to kill themselves by over- 
exertion, or compelled to do so by their money-loving 
parents. A few become men indeed. An article in an 
old number of Dwight*s Journal upon tlje comparative 
Infiuence of violin and piano-forte playing in making 
Mozarts and Beethovens of wonder-children, found little 
reason to hope any great things In the way of compo- 
sition from young Julians and little Ursos. The Zeihmg 
in question confirms this opinion throughout And not 



only in case of the violin, which is an instrument of such 
power of expresiiiou as almost inevitably to become all in 
all to one who really loves it, but of every instrument in- 
capable of full harmonies. 

A single letter from Berlin, giving the musical history 
of that city for October, 1818, speaks of three wonder- 
children? F. \V. Kkamkii, ten yeai-s of age, who distin- 
guished himself by playing a concerto for the fiute; a boy 
of the name of Guuel. who with his father played a con- 
certino by IksaNAUD RoMnBKO, for two horns, and also 
the horn obllg.ito in an aria by Reicitaut; the third made 
his nppearancc in the same concert. I will translate the 
passage — the Wolffl metitioned was the rival of Beet- 
hoven as pianist at the close of the Inst century in Vienna. 
" Great applause followed the Trio fur two horns and 
piano-forte by Wiilffl, played by Hen* Gngcl, his son, and 
the nine-vear-old son of the banker Mendklssohn."— 
The annals of music are not much occupied with the 
names of Knimer and Gugel,— but Mendelssohn 1 

I have been somewhat amused to see how highly sev- 
eral pupils of Spoiib were extolled as wonderful young 
violinists, and among them J. J. Bott — not one of whom 
so far as I know has made, or is likely to make, any great 
sensation away from his violin. 

And so at last I come to one of the texts of this pres- 
ent discourse. 

In a letter from Vietna, published July 6th, 1843, spe- 
cial praise is accorded to the two little sons of Prof. 
Hclmesberger, who performed a Duo Concertante for 
two violins with such purity skill and expression as to 
give them " a high position among the little— or at all 
events very young— Bnivura players, pupils of Pro- 
fessors Helmesberger and Bohm, viz: Minku«, Joachim, 
Schimon, Bauer, and others." And that is the first I 
knew of Joseph Joachim. Half a year passes and a 
litte boy plays a fantasia by Ernst at the Qewandhaus 
concert in Leipzig. This is Joachim, then thirteen or 
fourteen years of age. The critic Is lavish of praise and 
doubts not that something more than a virtuoso might 
be expected of him— even a great artist— and so with 
the professors of Mendelssohn's newly established Con- 
servatorium the boy proceeds with his musical studies. 
He appears once more in public this winter at Miss 
BiBCH*8 Concert — Miss Birch whom Mendelssohn 
brought over from London for the Gewandhaus — and 
this time in one of Spohr's difficult concertos. Hitherto 
our critic had only heard the little boy in pieces which 
showed his mastery over the instrument; in this he sees 
the deep musical feeling, clear understanding and unfal- 
tering good taste, which afford the best reason to cherish 
the highest expectations in regard to the young artist's 
future. — ^This is the text, of which more anon. 
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NEW YOLUMB. — After two more numlMrs, 1. •. with tbe 
nuoiber for April 7th, the JocaiiAL or Husic will en tar upon 
its /ewth ffx. Of course mow is tbi tms to asvBW oa 
TO coMMXMCi BUBScamioits. Subteritwre will see the reason- 
ableness of our terms m advertised, vis: C2.00 per annum, 
by mail, and t2 60 by carrier, both IN ADYANCS. 

All who do not expressly notify us of their wish to stop the 
Journal at the expiration of their term, will sUlI continue to 
receive it, and be counted as subcribers for another year. 

01^ No iUBSoaimoM aaoBivxD roaA8BoaT..a piaionniAir 

SIX MOHTflS ; AMD KOKB roX U8S TBAM A TXAX, UXLISS PAID IN 
ADVAKCB. 

q:;^ We have enclosed bills to s large number of subieribers 
who have not yet paid for the year now clodDf , and beg that 
they will promptly remit by mail or otherwise. 



" Too Much Heavy Music." — A writer in 
the Transcript discusses the causes of the inade- 
quate support extended to the Af\emoon Concerts 
of the Orchestral Union. He expresses a most 
heart}' admiration for the orchestra, and regrets 
that it should *' be allowed to languish, when a little 
exertion on the part of the people would have 
sustained it surely for months, and possibly through 
the summer." So far we say Amen I But the 
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writer, (who speaks in the name of " Boston/') 
then goes on to charge the want of success mainly 
to bad judgment in the selection of the music. 
He says : 

There has been too much Iieany music, and too 
little variety ; the selections have not been really 
•popular. No one doubts that the citizens of Bon- 
ton are better able to appreciate classical music 
than those of any other city of the Union ; but no 
one will venture to assert that the audiences 
which have frequented the afternoon concerts arc 
capable of truly understanding the symphonies of 
Beethoven, Mendelj-sohn, or Mozart. The pro- 
grammes have doubtless been most acco])table to 
the " appreciative few," but, unfortunately, those 
do not constitute the principal or paying portion 
of the audience ; not their taste, but that of the 
majority, should be consulted. 

IIow many of those present at the afternoon 
concerts could comprehend the wonderful work- 
ing of the last movement of the Jupiter — the 
beauty of the Pastorale— the majesty of the 
Eroica ? It is not to be expected that the young 
people, who form the greater part of the audi- 
ences, who have, of course, no idea of the science 
of music, and who "only know what pleases 
ibem," can ; that they do not is manifest by the 
inditference with which these higher works have 
been received, and by the ready attention inva- 
riably given to more popular pieces. If a move- 
ment like the Alle»»retto of Beethoven's eighth, or 
the Scherzo of Mendelssohn's third symphony is 
pei*formed, the public listens and applauds, not 
because of the rich and beautiful working up of 
these gems — not because of the science therein 
displayed, — it is the exquisite and simple melody 
of the theme that takes ; that is all that is under- 
stood. 

The fact is our Boston people, — at least such as 
are in the habit of attending afternoon concerts, 
— are not yet quite equal to a symphony once a 
week ; occasionally it may do, but so verj' often it 
will not pay. If it is desired to elevate our taste, 
let them commence with what we can compre- 
hend, and gradually raise the standard — but it is 
as impossible to digest the most solid and severe 
quality of music, without preparation, as to read 
GreeK without going through the preliminary of 
learning the language. 

This is the usual talk af\er all unsuccessful con- 
certs ; and even the givers of successful concerts 
are sometimes frightened and " demoralized" just 
at the height of their success, by sceptical com- 
plaints and croakings about their music being too 
yood for the many, and above the comprehension 
of some flirting youths and misses in the audience, 
whom it would seem of more importance to con- 
ciliate than all the rest. But let us see. 

Is heavy music identical always with the highest 
kind of music ? Cannot a composition be as su- 
perficial and full of clap-trap as yoa please, and 
in the popular form of polka, potpourri, French 
overture, or what no.% and still be heavy, dull and 
unenjoyable ? Do you mean to say that a greater 
sense of heaviness does not oppress one after sit- 
ting through a miscellaneous hodge-podge of 
virtuoso solos, variations, waltzes, operatic ar- 
rangements laden with stunning brass, &c., &c., 
with all the senseless encores thereunto pertain- 
ing, than after hearing a good symphony, which, 
if it somewhat tax the intellectual attention, is for 
that reason more exciting and refreshing than the 
stupid, listless passivity with which you endure 
the former ? Considering how many times, for 
years past, the music-loving part of our society 
have heard the symphonies of Beethoven, is it too 
much to say that most of them do really find the 
" Pastoral Symphony" refreshing after a melange 
of Verdi, Gungl, Donizetti, Flotow, Jullien, &c., 
Fened up in the most fantastical shapes? 

Again, what if an audience do not perfectly 



comprchen<l the symphonies of Mozart, Beetho- 
ven and Mendelssohn ! Is perfect comprehension 
by any means indispensable to great and profitable 
enjoyment of them ? We know many cases of 
persons merely having a general susceptibility to 
the beautiful, the elevating and the spiritual, who 
know not perhaps tlie first A B C of musical sci- 
encc,who yet are among the most deeply interested, 
the mo;jt enthusiastic and devout listeners to these 
great works. Must one undei-stand the wonder- 
ful art with which the four-themcd fugue finale 
of the " Jupiter" is worked up, before he can feel 
and be uplifted by its beauty and its grandeur? 
Then should we all be writers of symphonies, 
rather than listeners. As well say, go not to the 
picture galleries to admire the works of Raphael 
and Reuben.^, until yon are able to tell how they 
were painted. Knowledge of course enhances 
the enjoyment, provided there be inspiration 
enough in the composition to keep it from being 
hacknied before you have half analyzed it. But 
the beauty, the effect, may be, and should be sim- 
ple, though tlie art concealed in that effect be in- 
finitely complex. Is it not so in every beautiful 
product of Natfire ? 

It is true that most pei-sons do not listen to a 
composition on account of the science and learn- 
ing displayed in it. But it is not true, therefore, 
that they listen merely for the charm of the viel- 
ody. Divest the melody of all the wonderful 
complexity of harmony and counterpoint and 
instrumentation, into which it is inwoven, and 
see if the charm remain. This complexity none 
but the taught musician technically understands ; 
but the sus(.'eptible, poetic soul can feel the 
beauty, can experience the spiritual efl'ect, can 
recognize the end of which all this art is but the 
means, sometimes with a livelier zest than the 
technical musician himself. And therein musi' 
cians very often miss it in supposing that the pub- 
lic cannot appreciate their best music, because it 
cannot apprehend it technically, as they them- 
selves do. Do painters paint only for painters, 
or doctors preach only to doctors, or musicians 
make music only for musicians ? 

But you say a Boston audience is " not equal" 
to a whole symphony a week. Then what in the 
world are we equal to ? Or when shall wc ever 
be equal to so much, if twenty years or more of 
pretty frequent exposure to nearly all the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, have not yet brought a 
Boston public any nearer to the point ? Not equal 
to listening half an hour in a whole week to a fine 
work, with which we have grown somewhat fa- 
miliar, and which, by the universal testimony of 
all musical persons, only grows more beautiful by 
repetition ! 

As to the policy of beginning with light music 
and elevating our audiences gradually to the 
power of appreciating better, we would suggest 
two things. 1. This is just what we have been 
doing now for twenty years ; and now that we 
can at last congratulate ourselves that we have 
nearly reached the point (as seen by the attendance 
upon classical concerts for the three or four years 
past,) must we go down into the lowest forms and 
begin the long, slow schooling over again f There 
will always be the same necessity, if we admit it 
to exist now. 2. But is it so clear that the hear- 
ing of light music prepares one for the under- 
standing of higher music ? We believe this no- 
tion is a fatal mistake. IIow many waltzes, 
polkas, " American Quadrilles," variation pieces, 



and brass band arrangements must one hear, to 
lift him to the level of enjoying Beethoven ? 
How long must the musical stomach fortify itself 
upon candy and whip-syllabubs and spices, before 
it shall have stren^vth cnoudi to like and to digest 
Beethoven ? IIow long a course of sentimental, 
bloo<l and thunder novels, of clap-trap melo- 
dramas, and of popular weeklies with pictorial 
fronts bristling with American patriotism, docs it 
take to nurse up a true appetite for Chaucer, 
Shakspeare and Milton ? No, this is not the way. 
This will but make sickly babies of us all, — that 
is to say, of all who have not already had the good 
fortune of a better sort of training. 

It is true that each year's audiences arc swelled 
by new re<!ruits, by the incoming of a new gen- 
eration of listeners. All the more therefore 
should we sec to it that tlie taste of th^young 
should have a chance to form itself from tiie out- 
set upon the best models. Not that we should 
deny them the mere amusement of light, gay, 
brilliant music ; but at the same time we should 
take them up with us, as far as possible, at that 
point of culture, which we ourselves through 
greater disadvantages have painfully and slowly 
reached. It is a fatal policy to set the standard 
of our concerts mainly to the level of the lowest 
comprehension, to make the programme for the 
idlest and the youngest portion of the crowd. 
So surely as we do that, will the real music-lovers, 
and all earnest persons, seeking higher culture, 
cease to go at all, and then the need for a good 
orchestra will die out ; all artists, who have self- 
respect, will one by one forsake a sphere where 
there is no call made upon their best powers, and 
the concert-room will sink to an arena of mere 
physical amusement, where the violin may as 
well give way at once to the old country' fiddle, 
and all idea of music as an Art be set at rest I 

Has this writer, (who certainly seems to write 
with a sincere wish to have musical taste raised 
and artists encouraged among us), ever considered 
how vital to the existence of a true orchestra Is 
the music of the great masters ! The symphonies 
and overtures of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
&c., are the very life-blood of a fine orchestra, or 
rather the pure and heavenly air that vitalizes 
the blood of the whole system. Without it the 
blood grows corrupt and thickens, and the organi- 
zation dies. What motive can there be, what in- 
spiration, to real artists to band themselves together 
in so rare and precious a society as a true orches- 
tra, if they are to play only the music that wdl 
tickle the vulgar and the thoughtless, if the real 
treasures of the Ai't of music are to be as much 
let alone as if they had never been^crcatcd, and 
there were no Art ! It is an indignity to an oi> 
chestra as fine as the Germania or the Orchestral 
Union, as well as a monstrous over-proportion of 
means to end, to keep them playing trivial music 
as the rule, with only now and then a fragment 
of the better kind as the exception. 

The writer closes with this appeal : 

Depend upon it, gentlemen of the Union, one 
movement of a symphony, an overture of Weber, 
and a choice selection of Imht music for a pro- 
gramme, will attract a much larger audience ta 
an aflcrnoon concert, than a symphony three quar- 
ters of an hour long, an adagio trom another sym- 
phony, and almost nothing of popular music. 

It needed only a little more novelty and variety, 
and music better suited to the capacity of the 
attendants, to have given the Onrhestral Union a 
success not inferior to that of the Germanians 
last year. 
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lie forgets that the Gcrmanians, both in con- 
certs and rehearsals, gave a much laryer propor- 
tion of classical music than wc have had this win- 
ter,— and uniformly to what crowds ! AVhcreas 
the Union, instead of " almost nothing of popular 
music," have usually (after the Jirst piece, which 
was a symphony), given us almost nothing else. 
One movement of a symphony in a week is 
rather a small allowance, for those who have 
been accustomed to hear nearly every one of 
Beethoven's symphonies over and over again 
every winter, for ine last ten }'cars, as we have 
been in Boston. 



An Exckllent Example. — Every instance 
of a persevering, active faith in the capacity of a 
people to enjoy and love the highest kind of music, 
and in the superior potency of such in the long 
run to that of any kind of clap-trap, deserves to 
be chronicled. Even in our largest and most 
cultivated musical centres, our concert managers 
and caterers lack faith ; the mu-sicians themselves 
lack faith ; nor do the most firmly established mu- 
sical societies offer more than an occasional excep- 
tion to the rule. Ask for a chance to hear some 
truly great composition, something that is famous 
purely on the ground of genius and of Art, and 
not of cheap effect, and the answer is : It don't 
pay ; it don't amuse ; the multitude cannot be got 
to hear it, or if they do come, they do not clap 
and shout encore ! And yet it is only by some 
few or some one persisting in giving us opportu- 
nities to hear the best, and hear it frequently, that 
we can ever learn to know the good from the 
bad, or ever acquire any real taste for music. 
They who expect to create this taste in any 
community, have got to exercise long patience at 
the outset, and be contented for a long time with 
" the day of small things ;" they must renounce 
the hope of brilliant success ; they must be supe- 
rior to what the world calls success; or rather 
they must think more of the quality than the 
quantity of their success. The only reliable mu- 
sical public is that which has been nurtured upon 
concerts of an uncompromisingly high character. 
In any town, however little musical, it is in the 
power of a few earnest disciples of the true musi- 
cal faith, or even of one man, to work miracles 
among his neighbors, and to make the " wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose," by perseverance in the 
high course. 

We have a pleasant instance of this kind to 
point to. The city of Bangor is away " down 
East," remote from any musical centre, and like 
all our towns and cities of a rapid growth, offered 
small sphere or attraction to the musical artist. 
Even the Germans, who carry a little of the true 
fire into all our nuclei of population, seem until 
very recently to have avoided it. Yet we have 
in our hands a list of classical compositions which 
have formed the programmes of a fortnightly 
series of Chamber Concerts, given there through- 
out nine months of the past year, before pretty 
constant audiences, numbering sometimes two 
hundred persons, and all furnished purely from 
domestic resources. Here it is : 

Beethoven : Sonata in G minor, Piano and Violoncello. 
« D, " Violin. 

Variations on theme from 
*' Judas Maccabanis," " " 

Sonata in F minor, Piano. 

" ("Moonlight") C sharp minor, ** 

« ("Pathetique") " 

Symphony, No. 1, in C, Four hands. 

MozABT: Sonata in F, Piano and Violin. 

" A minor Piano. 
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Sonata in C Pinno. 

" nnat, " 

" Eflflt, " 

Haydn: Trios in G, F. A, and F. 

Symplionics in K flnt^ and G, Four hand?. 

Sciiurkut: Variutious on Frencli Song,. ...Four hand.*. 
Son^s. 

Handel: Arias. 

MsNDKL^oiix: Son<r!» witliont Words. 
Trio and Aria from " Elijah." 
Vocal Duets. 

JhhriJtn Overture, Four hands. 

Woddinc: March, " ♦» 

Sonf^r VolLilled. 

Andante from Sonnta, Piano and Violin. 

Ciiopi.s: Mazourkas, 

STKrifKN Hki.lkk: Ktudes. 
La Fontninc. 
Vnisc clegnnte. 
Duet : Pentees fugitives, Piano and Violin. 

Hummkl: Notturno Four hnnds. 

Sonata in A flat, " " 

ScnuNANN : Kirufencenen^ » Piano. 

Wj£BKU: Lcs Adieux, " 

Invitation a la Va]«e, . • . « • *' 

MosCHF.i.ns: Studies* 

Hoinnnajve ii Hiindel, Four hands. 

Fantaif'ic h Sontag. 

Marsciinf.r : Duo«, Piano and Violin. 

HArPTMANN: Sonata in F, ** " 

To which add lighter compositions by Voss, Kummf.r, 
Spkykr, Sciiulhoff, Blumesthak, C. Mayer, 

DiABKLLI, KaLKBRENNEK, DuVERNOY, &C. 

This is well for Bangor. It would be well for 

Boston. But in a place where classical music has 

no foothold, it is the opening of a true fountain of 

mus'cal feeling and taste. And we understand it 
is the work of one earnest, quiet, American-born 
musican, a young man who loves his Art better 
than he loves notoriety or gold, — Mr. J. W. 
Tufts. After some years' study in Ge^Tiiany, 
whence he returned a sound musician and devout 
lover of the highest models of his Art, he was 
content to banish himself from the temptations and 
advantages of our more musical capitals, and build 
up his own little musical world around him 
(where there was none before) as a teacher and 
organist in Bangor. By dint of several years of 
perseverance he had trained a number of pupils 
to that point that they could take part in the per- 
formance of the best works of Mozart, Beethoven, 
&c. ; and then were organized a scries of sub- 
scription concerts which have been unremittingly 
continued, and always kept up to the high stand- 
ard as regards the compositions introduced. 

Mr. TuAs has also set an example in his function 
as organist, which certainly is equalled in but very 
few churches even in our largest cities. For over 
a year past there has not been a Sabbath on 
which that congregation has not heard a full fugue 
on the organ. He began with composing very 
simple fugues himself, fii'st in two, then in three, 
then in four parts, first with single, then with dou- 
ble sulnects, to accustom the ear and mind to the 
fugue ferm ; and then after modestly and piously 
using his own compositions as mere stepping stones 
and staging, he flung it all away and introduced 
his audience to the master-works of Bach and 
Haxdel. This may seem pedantry to many, 
but wc congratulate the place which knows how 
to support and cherish such a pedant. There 
is a chance that some real sentiment for music 
will grow up in that place 1 
1 ^ I 

Musical Fund Concert. — We cheerfully second the 
following suggestion. If the Society are to recover from 
the winter's disasters at all (which certainly with faith 
and perseverance cannot be impossible to so good an 
orchestra,) it must be by some such course. 

Mr. Dwight: — Having read your article of 
March 3d, " On bringing out new works," and 
concurring heartily with the views there expressed, 
allow me to ask from you a still more positive and 
direct suggestion to the Musical Fund Society, viz: 
That during the few remaining concerts such sym- 
phonies as Mendelssohn's A major and A minor, 
Beethoven's 7th, and the " Jupiter" by Mozart may 
once more be presented to the subscribers and the 
public generally. Also the overtures to TannhdU' 
ser^ and Mendelssohn's MeeresstilU, &c., which 
should never tire. The great irregularity of the 
above concerts has been a source of some annoy- 
ance to the subscribers, and is, we think, one cause 



of the great want of success this winter ; since, 
after waiting long and in vain while musicaexpectn- 
tur^ patience at length gives out, and engagements 
are formed ad interim. While we regret to complain 
we yet feel that ju?itice is due to those who really 
love good music, and that these sentiments would 
probably be endorsed by the majority of the Musi- 
cal Fund audience. Hoping for the beat, and pray- 
ing for patience, Respectfully yours, 

A SUB.SCR1BEB. 

March 12, 1S55. 



The CoxcETtT To-Xight. — Wetru^t none of our ren- 
ders need to be reminded of their duty to the Concert for 
the Poor, to be given by the MEXDELSdoiiN Choral 
Society. The proj;ramme is a rich one, as may be seen 
below; and with tii-s free-will offering of so much solo 
talent, in addition to the fine chorus and orchestra of the 
Society, the masicul attraction is certainly great 

The Mendelssoitx Qui.xtktte Club are preparing, 
with the promi*e '>f valuable assistance, for their Annual 
Benefit Concert, which will probably take place on Tues- 
day week. 

Mllk. De Lamotte will give her fourth and last 
Chamber Concert, of classical music, shortly after Easter. 
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In aid of the Charity Fund of the 

Boston Provident Association, 

To be glren 

This CSaturday; Evening, March ITth, 

AT TBI 

BOSTON MU8IO HALL, 

IT THI 

With the obligiog ro-operaUoa of the following 
RBSIDENT ARTISTS AND AMATEURS t 



BIrt. E. A. WKNTWORTH. 
Mri. F. A. HILL. 
Miss S. BOTHAMLY. 
Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEB. 
Mr. S. B. BALL. 
Mr. J. W. ADAMS. 
Mr. C. R. ADAMS. 



Mrs. J. H. LONQ. 
Mrs. T. H. EMMONS. 
Min JENNY TWICUELL. 
Mr. A. ARTHURSON. 
Mr. O. H ELLIOTT. 
Mr. HIRAM WILDB. 
Mr. J. M. MOZART. 



W. R. BABCOCK, Orgauist. 

A complete GRAND ORCHESTRA of Thirty-fire ArdsU, CARL 

GARTNER, Leader. 

The whole under the direction of 

H. ECEHABDT, Conductor. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 

1. OTertare : Tphigenla en Aullde Gluck 

2. Recitatire and Air : Mim Bothamly Haydn 

8. Quartet : Muidc fkt>in ' Seuiramlde,' Rossini 

Mrs Uin, Mr. Ball, Mr. Adams and Mr. Wilde. 

4. Air: from the Oratorio ' Solomon,' Mr. Arthurson. .Handel 

5. Air : * .\ng«Is erer bright and fair,' Mrtf. Long Handel 

6 Quartet : ' Quando corpus,' fkrom * Stabat Mater,'. . Rossini 

Miss Bothamly, Miss Twichell, Mr. Adams and Mr. Mozart. 

7. Recitatire and Air : from the ' Messiah,' Handel 

Mrs Wentworth. 

8. Aria and Choros : from *■ BUbat Mater,' Rossini 

Aria : * luflammatus,' Miss Botliamly.—Cho. * In die Judicli.' 

Part II. 

1. Orerture : Zauberfl9te Moiart 

2. Chorus : ' The God of Israel,' from ' Semiramide,' Rossini 

8. Grand Scena: ' Fall of Zion,' Mr. Wetherbee Palsiello 

4. Chorale: * Sleepem, wake,' ftrom * St. PhuI,' ... Mendelssohn 

6. Aria: ' Cujus Animam.' from ' Stab*t Mater,' Rossini 

Mr. Elliott. 

6. Duo : * Quis est homo,' from ' Stabat Mater,* Rossini 

Miss Bothamly and Mrs. Emmons. 

7. Chorus : * He, watching orer Israel,' from ' Elijah,' 

Meodelssohn 

Finale : Scena from the Oratorio of *■ Elijah,' Mendelssohn 

Obadiah, Mr. Arthurson :— Elijah, Mr. Wetherbee :— The 
Tonth, Miss Bothamly :— and Chorus. 



O^Tickets 60 cents To commence at 7.U o'clock. 

MB. HARRISON MILLARD, 

(TENORS,) 

TEACHEB OF ITALIAN VOCALIZATION, 

No. 6 Tyler St. Tenos S60 per qoarter. 

DITSONS SELECT BRASS BAND ]ffUSIC. 

These Selections, printed on cards, comprise the moet popu- 
lar melodies arranged for fourteen instruments, rix :— 

2 E flat Comets ; 3 B flat Comets ; 2 £ flat Altos ; 2 B flat 
Baritones ; 1 B flat BaM Tuba or Ophicleide ; 1 E flat or F Bass 
Tuba ; Bass Drum ; Cymbals, and Side Drum. 

They can be used by bands of a less number, if desirable.— 
The following are now ready : 

PRIMA DONNA WALTZ, Price 81.00 

K ATY DARLING lb LILY DALE QUICK-STEP, 1 00 

FE3T MARCH, 1.00 

WAIT FOR THE WAGON & JORDAN QUICK-STEP, . . .1.00 

Others will be issued in a few days. 

Published by Oliver DlUon, 116 WasKington St. 
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NEW AESTHETIC JOUHNAL. 
THE CRAYOnr, 

Weekly Paper deToted to ART, offem Itself tn the attention 
' all who are interested in the elernring and refining influ- 
:ce8 of Beaaf}'. Among the contributorB to TIIK CHAYON 
ready are Brtajtf, Lowell, Street, Uembrandt Peale. A. B. 
URAND, Prosirient of the N tionai Academy of Design, Baniel 
txtikgtow, Henrt K Browx, and amonizRt those enga-jpd 
pe Lonupellow. Batard Tailor, Geo Wm Curtis. Kct. II. 
.". Beechbr, HfT. Samuel Osooop, Rer. II. W. Bellowh, Hon. 
IIARLE8 SoMXER. atid rthers of our nio«t eminent writers. A 
'ries of paper* by ItusKiN. and e^MVfi left by the eminent 
ulptor, Horatio Oreenouoh., add to the iuterett of The 
rayon. 

From tht! Christian Inqnirer. 
The flr»t llTe numbers of this pivimlslng (and thus far per- 
iroilnK) p«P«r are now out. We look for lla weekly issue 
Uh high and never disappointed expectatiim. It* leader* are 
nied in a double sense— weighty with thought as well as 
Ith typographical dlytinctnees. They carry metal We are 
luch impressed with the serlourness and instraotive aim of 
le editorial columns. Manifestly it is not to tickle the ear 
r pleaM the fancy, but to enlighten the mind and improve 
lie taste, that the leading article alwars aims. The writer has 
real, well-con<idered, distinct, and dedsive thought to con- 
ey to his readers' minds, and he goes abont it parlently, nn- 
mbitloasly, and earnestly, and succe«ls not in winning our 
•imiration— a poor Tlctory— but in leaving us wiser than be 
)und us. 

The Crayon has, we hope, a special mission— to piRge and 
^beriae the 8t> le of our journalizing, as well as the taste of 
ur people In eeneral The heated, gaseous, snd scintillating 
tyle of our puollc press is becoming Intolerable. The Cravou 
.''cs a cool| quiet and unobCrusire style, which is truly re- 
r.^shing. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended The Crayon, and 
rery succeeding number proves it ro be more and more worthy 
f all we have said In iia praifw. No journal, devoted to Art, 
aa ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
leets with the snpport it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
bat it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
f the country. 

Published by STILLMAN Sc DURANB, No. 287 Broadway, 
Tew York. Terms, 88 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
•vrs supplied. 



DEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washine^ton St. 

RESIDENCE. .. .13 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 



NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen yenrf in Europe with a view of adap- 
Ing the Italian style of Singing to the Knilish voice and of 
fmedying veaknfss of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
larsh, guttural, nasal, or other unplea.'<ant peculiarities, pro- 
poses to give lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, in the Italian 
'rench, and English Languages. 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain musical 
xcellence, atter struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
ther unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
ief that they are afflicted with a natvral defectiveness: when, 
rith a fractional part of the application whii-h they bestow on 
he other branches of their mu»ica1 education, and with much 
ess physical effort (If properly directed) than they have been 
ccustomed to use, their voices might be rendered comparative- 
V beautiful. 

' To singers of eminence he would say, with a just appreciation 
•f their high attslnments, that a brief ;>ra«»ca/ examination of 
i\n system will convince the most hceptical, that h** can afford 
hem such assi.staoce in beautifying the voice, as might delight 
be most fastidious. 

" Being acquainted with the course of vocal discipline pursued 
IV Mr. W. J. PARKERSON in forming and developing the voice, 
'take pleasure in bearing my testimony to its excellence ; be- 
ieving it to be Car preferable to any other method known to me. 

GEO. J. WEBB. 

Bosrox, OoT. 7, 1854." 

IC^ Terms, fSO per quarter. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEOS to announce that he is prepared to commence instruc- 
tion in Piano*forta and Organ playing, Harmony and 
'nunterpolnt, and will be happy to receive appllcaUons at No. 
I Hayward Place, on and after Oct- 1st. 
tEFERKNCEA— R. E. Apthorp, C. C.Perkinsi J. S. Dwlght, Esqs 
S^ept 28 tf. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF lUUSIC, 

ft65 IVathlnirton Street, Boston. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



ur AREROOI?IS, 

TREMONT STIIKET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 



NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

QSQ AVASHINOTON 8TRKET, 
Has Just received a large invoice of 



Coroprlalns the latest works of all the dli^tingukhed European 

eouiposere* 

—JUST PUBLISHED,— 

Richardson's Colloction of National and Ope- 
ratic Melodies, 

Very e.-v«ily .irmnpd f»r the Pi:ino, and fln;^red after the 
me.'hoil of rhe Modern Skh'M»l. In twenty numbers. Price 
from 15 to 'Jo cints each. They arc excellent for young pupils. 

Sixty-Six Interludes in the Major Keys, 

By J. II .10NES, fhr the Organ, Melodeon or Piano. They 
are easy, and very interesting. Every musician should have 
a copy. Price SO cents. 

Third Book of Concone's Vocal Exercises, 

For the middle register of the voice, the only complete edition 
in rhe country Just publlMhed. Th<*y will be found indis- 
pensable to ail Teachfrs uf Siuglug. Price §2. 

O^AIl the above will be sent free of postage on the receipt 
of the above prices. Our Catalogues are sent gratis to auy 
address. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
MUSICAL exchange:, 28^ IVasbiiiffton St., 

BOSTON. 
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JOB PRINTING mi] and promptly eiecuted at this Office. 



GRACE CHUilCH, New York. — The ANTHEM composed 
by Slgnor Turrcnte for Mrs. Bodstbi.x, (late Julia L. 
Korihall.) and as sung by her in Orace Church on Christmas 
Day, 1854, has just been published by 

c. BREUsiira, 

Importer of Foreign Musie, 701 Broadway. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

II?IPORT£RS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

HAVE EBMOVKD TO 

Ho. 769 BROADWAY, eorner of Ninth St. 

NEW YOIIK. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory, 370 WaalalBiptoia Street, 

BOSTON, M ASS. 

F. F. MiJLLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and PlaniKC of the Handel & Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &e. 

Resldeuee, No. 3 IVlnter Place, Boston. 

a. ANDRt Su 00. '8 

iStpot o! 4Foic(j|it snir j9omc«tu fBLusit, 

19 8. MIXTH STREXT, ABOTB CHE«T1IUT, 

(East Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

CC^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

A CARD. Messrs. OARTl^ER and JUNGNICKEL are 
ready to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trioa, 
ke. for violin and piano) for private parties. Nov 18 

ADOLFH KIELBLOOK, 



United States Hotel. 
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SIONOR AVOVSTO BENDELARI, Profe!>ior of 
Music, from Naples, propose to teach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, bcih by private 
and class lessons. The latter will be given to Choral Classes, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Chickering have kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the advantages of a system of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made t« Sig. Augcsto Bendelari, at the 
Wiothrop HouM, or to Messrs Chickering & Sons, to whom. 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permlttea 
to refer. 

RXFEEEXCeS. 

Rev. Sam'l K. Lothrop, Samuel G. Ward, Esq. 

John S. Dwight, Esq. 

OAHL aARTNEfi, 

TBAQUBB, OF MUSIC, 

May be found at No. 20 Dover Street, vftry forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc 14 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

or the late GERMAN I A MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the FIANO-FORTE, and in the Theory or Music. 

Address No. 45 Ilan-ison Avenue, or at any of the mui4o 
■tores. Sept 16 



MAXUFACTURKD Bf 

MASON & HAMLIN. 

THE attention of the musical public is invited to the newly 
improved MODEL MKiX)DEONS made by as. We believe 
them to be unsurpassed, in all tlie eiwentUl points pertaining 
to a good instrument, eapecially In regard to 

Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 

Our prices vary from SCO to !^175, according to the viae and 
st>le of the iostruuient. Iterommeudiitiunii from IjUWBLL 
M4so?r, Wm. II. Hr.miuuky, (Ieoruk F. ItooT, L. 11 itouTiiARn, 
EbwiM Bruce, Silas A. liA.NcaoPT, and many other diaiin- 
guiKlieil niu.sii-Unn, may he se«'U at our waie-rooms. 

(CT^Tlie oiiiuinns of the above genthnuen give diem a decided 
prefersnre to all other Mvlodeous. 

nsMRT MASON. \ MASON 4t HAMIjIBr, 

XMM0M8 HAMUM. ) Combrtdjge JSi. (cor. of CkarleSf) £osfon, Ms. 
Oct 28 6m (Directly in frontof the Jail.) 

D. B. NEWHALL, 
Hannfacturer and Dealer in Fiano-Portes, 

Ho. 344 'Waahlmgton Street, Boston* 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ^ TO LET. 

WILLIAM BERaER, 
Pnblislicr and Importer of music. 

Ho. 82 West 4tb Street, Cincinnati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sole at Eastern pnoea. New 
Music received by Steauier as soon as publti*hed. A lilwral 
diaeonut granted to Teachers. Ail orden promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
IC^ Catalogues sent gratia by bmU. Aug26 

Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
Ho. 16 TRBMONT TBMPI^S, BOSTOH. 

OTTO DBES£L 

OiTes Instruction on the piano, and may be addrsssed at the 
lisvBRS UousB. Terms : — 1(50 p«r quarter of 24 lessons, 
two s weeii \ iW per quiuter ol 12 lesaoo«, one s week. 

T0UI6 LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

B. R. BLAHCHARO, Teacher. 

This School is designed fur thoee who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who deeire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive inatruction, from tli« best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Ueo. J. Webb & Co , No. 8 Winter street 



PIANIST AND TEACHEE OF MUSIC, 

OFFEltS his services as an Instructor in the higher bnuches 
of PUno placing. Mr U. may be addr«sued at the music 
scores of Natuam lUcttARusoii, 2H2 Washington 8(. or G. P. 
KsxD k, Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

KBrsRS»ci8:~Mrs. C. W. Loring, S3 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. £. Prince, Saiem. 
Miss NichoU, kO South St. 
Mias May, 6 IfrmnkUn Plsoe. Feb. 18. 



THOMAS RYAN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE, 19 FRANKLUI STilSET. 

PBINCE & CO;S MELODEONS, 

OF every vsiiety. from $46 to tlfiO, suitable Ibr the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small church. Believing 
them to be better iu tone, more dunbie, and better fluiahed 
than those of any other make, they have accepted &kv Wigtncjf 
and keep for sale only tbuee numufaciured by Prince k Co. 



Sept. 2 



G. P. REED & Co. 

18 Tremont St., opposite the Mnseom, 
Sou Agents for Prince if Co.^s Melodeons. 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE FIANO-FORTEi 
Rcsldencey 84 Plncluaejr Street. 



Septl 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
T£ACHEB OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Application can be made at Reed^ Musk-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Rozbury. Sept 9 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence Ho. 56 Kneeland Street. 
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[TmulUnl fbr Uil> Jcninul.J 

Mosart'i " Don GioTanni." 

(ConUnDWI mm iMt >Hk.) 
"NosMiDiR." 
We take leave of Anna in the air : Non mi dir, 
Mi' Uot mio (Tell me not, beloved, &c.,) the only 
one in the vfaole opera, in vbich Mozart finds 
himself at open variance with his poet. tJaPonte 
believea in Anna's marriage, and Moiart knows 
that it is impomible ; Da Ponte lets her turn her 
eyes upon the future, and the muslujan tranilales 
this hope into a melancholy reminiscence of the 
past. Where is the lolly heroine of the first act, 



the goddess of the Sextet; where that voice whose 
slightest accents woke in us a tragic fever ; which 
tkimmoned up the tempest of the orchestra, com- 
manded the invisible powera, and like a chosen one 
ascended in the starry cronn of glory (□ the skies ? 
Alas I that voice has scarcely the strength left to 
heavo a sigh. How very difTerpnt the recitative ; 
Cradele ! ah no mto bent from the two first ; what 
a weariness of life, what exhaustion is expressed 
in the instrumental figures, des|>ite a text so full 
of tenderness and hope I Tlie Andante of the 
aria consists of the same figures with the reci- 
tative, which seem to be (lie ruins of the person, 
and which, transferred to the voice-part, produce 
a song all the more mournful, that this moum- 
fulncss conceals itself under a cheerful guise. 
Catnia, catma U (uo tormenio (calm thy anguish,) 
says the inconsolable Anna, while she endeavors 
to console the poor Ollavio. At lirst she says it 
to him in a pretty firm tone ; but as she tries to 
say it again, that mournful touch of the violins, 
which was scarcely perceptible in the recitative 
and was suppressed by force, breaks through all 
resistance and develops itaelf in a series of re- 
mote keys, loaded with flats, which by degrees 
impart to it the character of the darkest melan- 
choly, and lead to the wonderful conclusion of 
the Andante upon a hold. Mozart has aban- 
doned the positive and actual sense of the text: 
Caima, calma it tuo tormealo, and given it the 
future and conditional sense contained in the 
•econd member of the sentence: ae di dtiol non 
Duoi ch'io mora (if you would not have me die of 
grief,} an anomaly which proves clearly enough 
the difierencB of views between the poet and 



This want of unity continues and grows still 
more prominent in the Allegretto: Forte un 
giomo il citlo ancora itnlird pielh di mt (per- 
haps one day heaven will yet feel pity for me.) 
The poet said to himself, as he wrote this text: 
Here is the flame newly kindled. He deceived 
himself; this was but the last blazing op of a Same, 
when its fuel is consumed, and the precursor of 
total darkness. For so the mu^c lets us under- 
stand it. The Allegretto is a soaring into the 
unknown regions, where peace dwells, peace 
which the soul fore-feels and yearns for in its suf- 
ferings. It is a sublime farewell, in which are 
mingled certain hurried recollections of a life full 
of love, of innocence and virgin poesy, which a 
day has destroyed and withered in its bloom. 
This lofty elegy is spoiled somewhat by elegant 



roulades, which ara as untimely here as those in 
the air: JinnotesDrowerein their right place. All 
we can say is, that Mozart bad to show some 
favor to a singer who had shown so much to him. 
La Satoreti was only a little provincial prima 
donna, modest and without much assumption, but 
at the same time a good musician. She was wit- 
ling to sing Donna Anna, just as the master wrote 
it, provided he would componBale her on the other 
hand by a few roulades intenningled with a high 
staccato, at the end of her rdle. The iinccalo 
was probably her strong poinL Could one refuse 
such reasonable conditions ? Two lines too much 
in a score of Gve hundred pages, that were an 
excellent bai^ain for the composer. Fancy what 
would have twcome of the opera of operas, had 
Mozart had to deal with the high singing and 
roulade-making powers, who are in the habit of 
dictating to tho maestro with detailed exactn 
the whole course of their arias, very much as 
excellency the ambassador plans out with his head 
cook the bill of fare for a diplomatiu dinner. 
The Fikale. 

Allegro Assai, in D, 4-4 time. The first scei 
of the Finale have been censured as being weak 
in music and empty in regard to action. But the 
objectors have forgotten that they are oidy pre- 
paratory ; and as a preparation we regard them 
as the happiest invention. The poetic thought in 
them is admirable. Moat of the acting persons 
have taken leave ol the spectator; the nobler 
tendencies and nobler faiths have vanished. T' 
hero of the play remains atone, clinging to no- 
thing but the roots of egotism, tike a tree stripped 
of leaves and bark. One last attachment, i 
creased through all that should destroy it, knocks 
yet once more at this door, whose threshold soon 
shall be overgrown by the weeds of oblirio 
This last tie brealu, like all others, against the 
impenetrable, hardened heart of stone. In the 
meantime it has grown late ; there are no m 
unseasonable visits to lie dreaded ; aflcr tho gas- 
tronomic pleasures of a supper and voluptuo 
music, one can go to bed, to sleep in peace and 
in tho morning wake to new enjoyments. To 
bed indeed, but in the grave ; to sleep, but not to 
wake again. 

AAer so much driving round and so many 
nocturnal adventures, one would think that Don 
Juan, when he came home, would have l>een 
somewhat fatigued. But no, he is iudcrntlgable, 
and moreover a philosopher, always bent on 
taking enjoyment, under whatever form it oSers 
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itself, by way of offset to the enjoyments that 
have miscarried. The present on the whole has 
been a lost day ; the number on the list remains as 
before ; on the other hand Giovanni has brought 
home an excellent appetite, un barharo appetilo, 
as hi? man expresses it. Luckily the supper, 
that had been ordered on the occasion of Zer- 
lina*s wedding, is found still untouched ; luckily, 
since neither ball nor wedding came to a 
good end. To fill up the measure of the fortu- 
nate coincidence, the musicians, who had been 
so suddenly interrupted in the middle of the 
dance, have not yet gone away ; they have re- 
tired to the sideboard, where they have been 
richly provided with eatables and drinkables. 
Everything coincides so capitally, that, when the 
master of the house comes home, he lights up the 
hall and finds the supper brought up and the 
orchestra ready. It did not require so much to 
banish even all recollection of the late appari- 
tions ; for the most ideal trait in Don Juan's char- 
acter is an utter indifference to both past and 
future. He belongs to that anomalous class of 
men, who live for the present moment. With 
him, what is no longer or what is not yet is pure 
chimerical abstraction. 

The Finale commences in a lively, brilliant 
manner. From the full orchestra festive sounds 
ring out, exhorting to full justice to the dishes 
and the fiagons. Gih la mensa I preparata ! 
(The table is already prepared.) As soon as 
Giovanni has seated himself at the table, the 
musicians begin. These gentlemen, with whom 
we have already made acquaintance during the 
ball in the first act, are up to the fashionable 
taste and know all the musical novelties. They 
play, without troubling themselves much about 
the transitions, a string of favorite pieces, taken 
from the operas that were in favor in the year 
1783. Was not this an exceedingly happy 
thought, a most instructive lesson in an opera, 
which will last as long as music itself lasts, to in- 
sert these reminiscences of ephemeral pro<Iuctions, 
which the fashion placed above " Don Juan 1 " 
Would anybody now remember these melodies, 
these shadows of a past enjoyment, if Mozart had 
not used them here as table-music, as light pieces 
perfectly suitable for gastronomic pleasures, in 
spite of the proverb that a hungry stomach has 
no ears ? And while this music plays away, they 
eat and laugh and drink ; Leporello praises the 
musicians and the cook ; he smuggles a piece of 
fowl oH* to one side, and the master, who pretends 
not to observe the theft, commands him with his 
full cheeks to whistle. To make this foolery as 
entertaining as it would have been flat without 
music, Mozart had the courage to borrow one of 
the arias out of his own Figaro. 

But already the cock has crowed for the third 
time. Some one comes up the stairs. Who can 
it be 5:n late at night, that has not yet been in bed, 
or has already risen again before the dawn ? It 
is Donna Elvira. The musicians, who know the 
ways and customs of the house, take themselves 
off the moment that they see a lady appear, and 
the dramatic orchestra begins an Allegro assai 
in B flat major, 3-4 measure. Never was Elvira 
moie noble and more touching than in this scene. 
She comes no more to beg Don Juan's sympa- 
thy and pity ; for his own sake she conjures him, 
on her k.i< es and with an irrcsi:*tible expression : 
Ah ! non deridere gV affanni mid (Ah I do not 
deride my sorrows.) That voice would have 



hastened the repentance of the fallen angel Aba- 
donna; it would have converted Faust more cer- 
tainly than Margaret's tears. And Don Juan ? 
Stronger in heart and logic than Faust, and 
possibly the peer of Mephistopheles, save that 
the body of the latter, as a demon in human 
form, is a poor joke, Don Juan feels, by reason of 
this very difference, surprised: lo (i deridere f 
(I deride thee ?) No, indeed, he thinks no more 
of that, of laughing at this lady who never seemed 
to him before so beautiful ; and that is just what 
spoils the case. For one sees, that Elvira's eyes, 
so moist with tenderness and sparkling with in- 
spiration, her graceful kneeling posture, her white 
shoulders, her fair, well-rounded arms, upraised 
in supplication, already in advance destroy the 
impression of her speech. In the want of all 
other society nothing can come more apt to Don 
Giovanni's wishes, than to detain her now that 
she happens to be with him, although he had not 
expected her. His cold, coarse manner is 
changed into a sort of gallantry. The cosa volete 
(what do you want,) with which Elvira was re- 
ceived on entering, was an incivility; the che 
vuoi mio bene (what is your wish, my love V) 
which after a short scrutiny and a moment's 
reflection he addresses to her, sounds almost ten- 
der. Hereupon he adds, passing one arm around 
her waist: E se ti piace, mangia con me (If you 
please, eat with me.) His unworthy response 
is rejected with horror. Ha ! if she is going to 
assume that tone toward him, Giovanni will show 
her how much will be gained by preaching 
morality to people at three o'clock in the morning. 
Sermon for sermon, he also can preach to her : 
Vivan le /emine ! viva il buon vino ! sosfegno t 
gloria d'umanita/ The philosophy of Epicurus 
and the poesy of Anacreon are blended in this 
melody, which in a few periods comprises the 
perfect libertine, the debauchee by temperament 
and by system. There he is, you have him 
before your eyes, carelessly stretched out in his 
arm chair, his glass held up like a banner, with 
the expression of voluptuousness in his eyes, of 
the most impure joy in his heart, proud and self- 
satisfied, wrapped in his imperturbable egoism, 
opening the flood-gates, without thinking of those 
who may be drowned. He fears nothing, trou- 
bles himself about nothing ; he drinks, he loves, 
be sings, he enjoys ; he is the best fellow in the 
world : Vivan le /emine I viva il buon vino ! He 
is picturesque in this scene, as in nearly all in 
which he appears. 

" L'UoM Di Sasso." 

Convinced by this last trial that there is no 
hope left, Elvira resolves to flee forever from the 
place of corruption ; a sort of cloud spreads over 
the orchestra ; the lamps of the supper table grow 
pale and go out one by one ; Elvira utters a fearful 
shriek and rushes out at a side door. Don Juan, 
who has heard this shriek, orders Leporello to go 
and see what is the matter. The same nebulous 
crescendo accompanies the steps of the mes- 
senger. Leporello bounds back, repeating El- 
vira's cry in another chord of the diminished 
seventh. Che grido indiavolato I (what infernal 
noise !) What is the matter then ? speak, .npeak, 
speak, wretch 1 Giovanni's questions seem quite 
calm; but why are they repeated in such 
rapid succession! Is it that be already feels a 
presentiment of the reply ? 

F major, 4-4, Allegro Motto. Ask no. more 
nonsense now from Leporello. The time for that 



has passed for him, as for his master, and may 
the hisses of the whole parterre greet the ignoble 
actor, who from this time forwanl shall allow 
himself the smallest joke ! An impersonator in 
the opera must be governed in his play entirely 
by the music, and the music here expresses the 
very agony of terror. Ah ! aignor^ per caritOy 
non andaie Juor di quh. (Ah ! sir, for charity's 
sake, do not go away from here.) Leporello 
utters these words pantingly ; the inflections of 
his voice would fain modulate themselves after a 
convulsive terror, whose inward motions shift 
incessantly; but the modulation meets with an 
invincible resistance. Whatever harmony ap- 
pears, that obstinate F of the bass cuts short its 
course and hurls it back, overwhelmed with 
dissonances. It is like that straining of the chest, 
which one feels after running oneself out of 
breath, and which causes pain at every syllable 
as soon as one attempts to speak. This song, 
broken up as it is, forms a very characteristic 
melody, in which the alternation of natural and 
chromatic notes spreads a fleeting, opaline color- 
ing, a something half real and half fantastic, 
like the first vague intimations of the marvel- 
lous in a ghost story. At length Leporello re- 
covers the free use of speech ; but the thunder- 
ing footsteps, which he has heard upon the stairs, 
still hammer in his brain, as if his skull were an 
anvil. Terror has made a sonorous machine 
of it, which by a physiological law mechanically 
renders back the measured noise that has taken 
possession of the seat of sensation. 7a, fa, ta, ta ; 
and when his master bids him express himself 
more clearly, he answers with a new /a, /a, /«, /a, 
which is no foolery, but a proof that Mozart has 
penetrated into the mysteries of the human 
orjranization. The door trembles with the strokes 
of the orchestra. Dear master, do you hear it ? 
Open I But this time the too faithful servant's 
limbs refuse to serve. Open, I tell you ! He 
could kill the wretched fellow, sooner than he 
could start him from the place. All that he can 
get out of him is long-drawn sighs, interrupted 
by the now redoubled blows. Open ! but no, 
there is nothing to be done with this wretch. 
We will open ourselves. An almost total dark- 
ness now reigns over the stage ; there is only left 
the light of two wax candles, which, as if to 
their own sorrow, bum in their silver can- 
dlesticks upon the supper table. Giovanni seizes 
one of them, and with his drawn sword in the 
other hand strides resolutely to the door, which 
he pushes open with his foot. An illuminated 
stream of air puts out the candle ; the scene be- 
comes faintly colored with some bluish streaks, 
zig-zag lightnings flash across the Gothic 
windows, and the muffled roll of subterranean 
thunder is heard. In the depth of the scene the 
gigantic shape of the Commander becomes visi- 
ble, white, immoveable, surrounded by a ghastly 
halo. Andante, 4-4, D minor. 

At this apparition one would think that the 
divine wrath, which had been gathering and 
accumulating drop by drop in the silence of 
eternal mystery, until it had at last reached the 
edge of the cup, was now at the appointed signal 
running over, and with fearful inundation spread- 
ing all the terrors of the last judgment over the 
spectators. How was it possible for any mortal 
head, without bursting or becoming crazed, to 
bring forth to the world these chords, which un- 
settle and sweep everything away with them, 
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irhich weigh upon the soul like the whole weight 
of human woe, combined into one crushing mass, 
like the consciousness of the most ruinous and 
irreparable catastrophe, like the realization of 
those presentiments and shapes which one avoids 
with so much horror ! Here the aIIe<roncal and 
ever more transparent veil, which covered the 
human action of the drama, is rent asunder; 
here the fable, the libretto ceases. This is the 
visitation in person, which every one of us ex- 
pects in his own time, this visitation, the only 
palpable reality, the only mfallible certainty 
our life aflbrds. We, like Don Juan, have got 
to open the door to it, and God grant, that the 
terrible singer may have something else to bring 
before us at our last concert I 

At the appearance of the spectre, Don Juan 
starts back mechanically; but almost instantly 
recovering himself, he marches with measured 
steps to the other end of the stage, throws away 
his sword and takes the attitude of one deter- 
mined to brave all. The paleness of his face is 
nothing but the reflection of the deathly appari- 
tion upon the features of the living beholder; 
the soul is not pale. He knows that he is lost, 
lost for time and eternity, but he resolves not to 
sue for mercy. Unrepentingness to the end will 
be the last and highest triumph of his pride. He 
may fall, but it shall be, like the colossus of 
Rhodes, without bending the knee or sinking the 
head. Such must we conceive the situation be- 
tween two speaking persons, who alone in the 
whole wide poetic universe could hold such a 
parley and conduct it to the end. This is the 
second duel between Don Juan and the Com- 
mander; but both have changed their weapons. 
This time the old man fights with lightnings, and 
Giovanni has nothing to oppose to him but the 
astounding energy of his own perverse will. 

We have heard an abstract of this scene in the 
Andante of the overture. Frightful and impo- 
sing as was the instrumental allusion to the event, 
it becomes feeble in comparison with the actual 
representation. Inbtead of the perfect minor 
chord, with which the overture begins, here 
chords of the diminished seventh form the com- 
mencement, employing simultaneously all the 
force of twenty orchestral parts, and followed by 
a harmony of sublime choral melody. The oc- 
taves of the wind instruments are here supported 
by the voice of the phantom, which transforms 
the vague and mysterious awe into a thundering 
terror, and the marvellous twilight into a noctur- 
nal day lit up by supernatural fire. The hitherto 
wise and sparing use of the trombones has given 
the composer this invaluable advant«ige. These 
trombones, used so lavishly in our day, would not 
have sounded like the summons to the Last Judg- 
ment, if Mozart had not reserved them for the 
especial and exclusive accompaniment of Death ; 
if eager to avail himself of their effect before, he 
had put them in requisition through the whole 
piece. 

(Conclusion next week.) 




Henry Litolff 

(From the Rerue et Guette Muslcale.) 

Fifteen or sixteen years ago a young man, 
about nineteen years of age, arrived at Brussels, 
and expressed his desire to play at the concerts 
of the Conservatoire. I granted his request. He 
ofi'ered himself then only as a pianist. Though a 
pupil of Moscheles, he had but few of the char- 
acteristics of his school, and was not remarkable 



for the correctness of his mechanism ; but he had 
fire, energy, and inspiration, which gave his play- 
ing a decided character of originality. He pro- 
duced a very fair impression on his audience. 
This young man's name was Henry Litolff. 

Well received at Brussels, he remained there, 
I think about two years. During this time his 
intelligence became developed and his musical 
ideas enlarged. He conceived the idea of a Sym- 
phony-Concerto, in which the orchestra was rot 
merely to play the part of accompanist, but was 
equally divided with the pianoforte. Litolflfthen 
knew harmony only by instinct, and had no ex- 
perience in instrumentation ; nevertheless, what 
ne did not know theoretically he knew instinct- 
ively. His work was full of original ideas and 
new effects. He begged me to let him hear it 
himself first: perhaps he did not exactly know 
what he had written for the public ; but he had 
boldness — a qualification indispensable to talent. 
He found me — what I have always been, what I 
will ever be to young artiscs — encouraging, and 
quite di:(posed to satisfy his wish. At the first re- 
hearsal, I saw there was something for the fu- 
ture; the success of the performance proved that 
I was not deceived. 

A short time after, LitolfF left Brussels to tra- 
vel. Where he went, and what he did, during the 
first years, I am ignorant of, for I lost sight of 
him. I saw, however, by the musical journals 
that he was twice in Holland. In 1843 he was at 
Frankfort, the following year at Leipzig, in 1845 
at Dresden and Berlin, where he «:ave seven or 
eight concerts, and in 1848 at Vienna. The 
same journals had mentioned his bringing out at 
Brunswick two operas, named La Fiancee de Ky- 
nasi and Catherine Howard; but they mentioned 
nothing of the talent which I had noted, and 
spoke only of the artist. Several years had 
elapsed, when I re<;eived, in the midst of the poli- 
tical agitations that were passing round me, an 
overture composed by LitoIlT for the German 
drama of the Girondins, The author had dedi- 
cated it to me as a souvenir, and at the same time 
wrote me a few lines, in whit.-h our old acquain- 
tance was mentioned in grateful terms. I exam- 
ined the score with interest, and found ^reat 
originalitv, immense progress in the art of writing, 
and an mstrumentation rich in effects. Never- 
theless, I dared not have this work performed, 
owing to the revolutionary airs that were inserted 
and developed in it. Latterly, I acknowledge, I 
forgot all about it, so that the overture to the 
Girondins was unknown in Brussels until very 
lately. 

Arriving here last November, after fourteen 
years' absence, Henry Litolff performed at the 
Conservatoire, on the 26th, his fourth symphony- 
concerto, which, with the immense orchestra of 
that institution, made a great impression on an 
audience of two thousand persons. Since then, 
he gave a concert himself, where he played his 
third symphony-concerto, as well as his fourth. 
The concert terminated with the overture to the 
Girondins, All these works were received with 
unanimous and enthusiastic applause. A second 
concert has been announced, and the new pro- 
gramme contains some new compositions, among 
which is the overture composed by Litolff to 
Griepenkerl's tragedy of Robespierre. Already 
the announcement of the concert has caused a 
sen.«ation in the musical world of Brussels, where 
Litolff has found himself thoroughly appreciated. 
* * * Among the Germans of our time — it is 
with music as with philosophy — it seems that there 
is for music, as for absolute truth, a great pro- 
blem to be solved by the despairing crowd ; while 
the fanatics of opposite systems declare themselves 
to be alone the possessors of the required solution. 
For one party of these sectarians, the past is but 
the preparation for the future, the beautiful of 
former times has value but in its own period. In 
their works is the perfection sought only to be 
found. It is true tnat the public does not agree 
with them ; but this is nothing, for they simply say 
to the public, '* The mass is by nature unintelli- 
gent ; you are so, and therefore you are not capa- 
ble of understanding. It is not therefore for you 
that we write our works, but for the future !" 
Poor future I You will be exceedingly amusing 



if you hug yourself with the idea of all that is 
destined for you. But you will not be more stupid 
than the present generation, and you will not 
recall to your remembrance the great efforts that 
were made for you. 

♦ *«* Ik now well those of whom I speak 
do not fail to say to every one, that Beethoven 
was not understood till after his death ; and they 
have so often repeated this fable that they have 
ended bv believing it. But it is an uhtruth, for 
the illustrious artist, little conciliating in character, 
was occupied all his life in avoiding the numer- 
ous testimonies of admiration which poured upon 
him from all sides. He was an object of venera- 
tion to the whole of the city of Vienna, and even 
the porters, sinking beneath the weight of their 
burdens, stood aside with respect to let him pass 
when they met him in the streets. Want of faith 
alone is the reproach to the Parisians for not hav- 
ing understood the symphonies of Beethoven till 
he slept in his tomb. The first time that the 
symphony in C minor, the Eroica, the one in A, 
and the Pastorale were played at the Socie'te des 
Concerts, nothing was heard but expressions of 
admiration; they made a perfect /wro re. Never 
before had those works been heaM in Paris. 

I have said it a hundred times, and I say it 
again, that music is not the product of the faculty 
of conception, but that of the imagination in the 
synthesis of idea and sentiment. If, then, the 
members of this party who aspire to become a 
school have produced nothing that is popular, it is 
that their imagination has been wanting. 

It is that which distinguishes Litolflf from them ; 
of him, it may be said that he is a poet — that he 
feels; that he has ideas, inspiration, and charm. 
By these he appears to me to have all the Ger- 
man talent for instrumental music. I know well 
that he has great faults : he does not know how 
to end. He repeats too often not only the same 
ideas, but the same form of ideas. The tendency 
to coloring is foremost in his thoughts. Lastly, 
his genius — for we can use this word in speaking 
of him — like every other genius, shows the influ- 
ence of his own times, which tends to exagirera- 
tion ; but all this is set aside by his originality — 
by the abundance of his resources — by the charm 
of peculiar phrases — and by the excellence of his 
effects in instrumentation, which are less the re- 
sult of experience than of intuition. 

I say then with confidence there is a great musi- 
cian in Germany, and his name is Henry Litolff. 

FiJTis. 

I ^ i 

Oleanings from German Papers. 

We learn that our friend Alfred Jaell has 
been prevented from keeping several engagements, 
among them a series of Concerts ai Berlin, by get- 
ting his thumb caught and crushed in the door of 
the car, on his way to that city. 

The Berlin Sing Akademie, at a Concert for a 
charity, have revived the opera, Dido, text by 
Rellstab, music by Bernard Klein, to be sung 
as an oratorio. This work was damned upon its 
single representation some thirty years since, 
though the best authorities in Berlin now consider 
it as worthy a place with Mozart's Figaro, Beet- 
hoven's Fidtlio, and other works which upon their 
first production suffered- the same fate. 

At the first Concert of the Royal Orchestra's 
second series (of three concerts,) the overtures 
were Weber's '* The Ruler of the Spirits," and 
Cherubini's '* Lodoiska. " The Symphonies, — 
Haydn's G major, (recently noticed by our Diarist^ 
the finale of which called out an unanimous en- 
core, and as a contrast Beethoven's great C minor. 



KuLLAH, the great pianist, has left the Conser- 
vatorium founded a few years since by Marx, and 
in conjunction with Dehn and others has estab- 
lished a new school. 



The original autograph score of Mozart's "Don 
Juan" was lately offered to the Royal Library in 
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Berlin for aale, at about fifteen hundred dollars. 
It was not purchaMd however, on the ground that 
the Library already possesses many of Mozart's 
MSS., and this sum can be made of much more 
use to the public in another way. 
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New Systems of Notation. — Dr. Marx 
lays, in a note to his ** General Musical Instruc- 
tion." 

It 19 very desirable that every one who takes an 
interest in pusic, should thoroughly comprehend 
the advantages of our system of notation (which 
will be still more manifest when we show in the 
Brst jiec'tion of the second division, its singular ap- 
titude for the exemplification of rhythmical propor- 
tions) since from time to time, up to the present 
moment, schemes for new systems, often of the 
most extraordinary description, have been made 
public. Such propositions, to abandon a system 
whose origin recedes unknown, into tens of centu- 
ries, coeval with all Art, and improved and illus- 
trated by all Art-loving nations; such propositions 
2an be entertained only where the reasonableness, 
aecessity, and power of historical development 
ire forgotten. These undertakings can indeed 
bave no influence on the steadfastness and pros- 
perity of Art ; but they may disturb and mislead 
the inexperienced, and perhaps numerous bodies 
3f students for a time, and even detach them from 
bigh musical education. 

That the vivid self-descriptiveness of our nota- 
tion is entirely absent from these new systems, 
ind that they only recite a number of notes with- 
>ut exhibiting their rhythmic proportions, is abun- 
dantly manifest Moreover, the supporters of these 
lystems do not attribute to them an equal rank 
with our notation. They are to be used for a 
'ime onli/y to spare the learning of the notation 
jntil further advancement ; but the notation must 
3e learned at last, and therefore two systems in- 
(tead of one only. 



Diary Abroad.— No. 12. 

Berlin. Feb. 6. — I was speaking of Joachim. 
Another year passes away and Jonchim is flf- 
:een. He is no lonf^er content with Spohr, but in the 
Sewandhaus concert (Jan. 18, 1845) rises to the lofty 
x>etry of Bbethoven. I wish time and space allowed 
ne to translate the notice of his playing this concerto — 
)ut it occupies as much upace in the criticism as all the 
>ther performances. ** He has proved his vocation as an 
irtlst;*' "his two free c.idences are worthy of special 
30te," and so on ; and his playing " is so round and cer- 
»in, his tone so grand and sonorous and so pure withal 
)ven in the highest and most difficult octaves, his style 
10 nataral and yet so independent, that one can only be- 
ieve in his yoath when he looks at him.*' 

The next Autumn he is thought worthy to supply the 
)Iace of Clara Scrum amn, who was prevented by ill- 
less from appearing in a concert at Dresden— no small 
x)mpliment to the yoang artist's attainments. A month 
ater and at the Gewandhaus concert the vocal pieces 
ire by Jen^iy Limd, the instrumental by our youth, now 
lixteen. He plays an Adagio ani Rondo with orchestra, 
ind a Caprice by Eerst — the former his own coropoei- 
ion I So he still rises in the scale. 

In the next annual series of the famous Leipzig con- 
certs, Joachim appears in a Beethoven Concerto— and 
he critics warn him not to lose sight of expression and 
''eeling in his study of technics; a few weeks later he 
pves a work by David so finely, that the eulogist says, 
ipeskingof him: *'the fnture will also hare its men!" 
But what? In a city, where in 1647 such a congress of 
rirtuoROs was assembled, does the Gewandhaus call 
apon the boy for a third time in one series of concerts? 
So it appears; and see to what a height he has now at- 
Aincd. The music is all of the last century, from Bach 
ind Handel to Gluck; and Joachim has for his share 
:wo pieces: ** Adagio and Fuffue for the Violin «o&>," 
md ** Chnconne for Violin solo," both by J. S. Bach ! 
But why go on ? In 1848 he visits Hamburg and plays 
here with great applanse, and on his return is made a 
■egnlar member in full communion of the Leipzig or- 
chestra. His name becomes wider known, he visits 
Berlin ; and all, from the steady-going old contrapuntists, 



down to the most fanciful disciples of the new school, 
place him at at the head of the violinists. 

In September when I was in Hanover, In which city 
he now resides as member of the Royal Orchestral 
Capt T. had much to say about the perfection of that 
body of performers, and seemed to think that it was 
sufficient to prove his words, when he told me, that 
among the first violins was — Joachim! what need be 
said more? And so, for once in my life, I began to have 
a great curiosity to hear a violin virtuoso. Nothing thus 
far had excited this feeling, save in the case of Thkkesb 
MiLAHOLLO — whom I have not yet heard. I have 
greatly enjoyed concertos, as I have beard them at home 
and abroad, played by men of no particular fame — 
much more than any of the tricks of the famous men 
that have come in my way. Let me see, years ago I 
did go once to hear Olb Bull— but once only. My 
wish has been to hear Mkndbi.ssohm*s, Bekthovem^s, 
Mozart's, Paoariki's music, and that of other real 
composers ; the performer was not the attraction. But 
now a desire grew up to hear Joachim. Let him play 
what he will, I inu.«t hear him. There was no hope of 
this however, unless I moved for the winter to Hanover. 

In general, I am, and have been always quite indif- 
ferent to all virtuoso-ism— whether with voice or instru- 
ment For instance, Jenny Limd gave several con 
certs here before nhe went to America, and I might have 
heard her for 75 cents— but preferred the opera. One 
female pianist, however, I have for years had the great- 
est desire to hear— Clara Schumarn. She was here 
on the fourth of December, and the articles which her 
concert called forth, and the magnificent programme of 
performance: — Beethoven's Concerto in G; Weber's 
Qmeert^ttuck; and works of Mendelssohn, Chopin, Heller 
and her husband— aroused mt^ quite up to concert (going) 
pitch. ** The best living pl«yor of Beetboveu," said one. 
*' The first to make Chopin known," said another, and 
so on. Then too, W. had heard her in Weimar not long 
before, and had no words to express his delight. 

She wUi give another concert for her husband and 
children's sake? But morning after morning I opened 
my National ZtUung, and found none advertised. 

Virtue will have its reward, they say. The virtue In 
this case was that of sympathy with my kind — with 
those " humans " who go to concerts to tee the per- 
formers—and the reward, this announcement: 

** Im SaaU dtr Sinff-Akademie^ Suiree von CUtra Bchur 
mann und Joitpk Jbaehim,** 

A slight circumstance niised me to at least half a tone 
above the aforesaid concert (going) pitch. I was at my 
thankless (almost hopeless, alas!) task, in the Royal 
Library, when a young man came in, somewhat above 
middle size, strongly built, fitce rather thin, though the 
leading features, no^e, mouth, chin, are large, well-formed 
and noble; the forehead broad, but apparently not high, 
owing to the immense muss of black hair, which grows 
down low upon it; the eyes not very hirge and some- 
what injured in their expression by near-sightedness. 
As he spoke with the Profer^sor, the whisper passed 
round, " Joachim, Joachim !*' In the afternoon I went 
to a distant part of the city to deliver a letter, and there 
upon the writing table were lying the original autograph 
scores of several of Beethoven's works, among them 
that Quartet which contain-^ the movement over which, 
in Beethoven's own hand (in German), stands " Song of 
thanksgiving ofi«red to the Deity by a convalescent, In 
the Lydian Mode." While looking at this, Joachim 
entered. Of this unexpected Interview I have nothing 
to relate, save that the love and reverence for the great 
master, which he exhibited, wronght upon me some- 
what as Jenny Lind's reverence for her Art seems to 
have operated upon so many hmong us, who generally 
think more of music than of executants. 

Of the three concerts given by the two artists together 

1 heard two. The programmes were : for Dec. 16th — 

part I. 
1. Sonata In Dmlnor, by Robert SrhamaoD, played by bis wlft. 

2 Two SoogM by M<fnd«l«M>hD, saog In chorus by aBembers of 

Stern'i SlngioK Society. 

8. Prelude and Fugu« for the Violin alone, by J. 8. B^h, 

Joaehlm. 
4. Tariatk>ns In B flat, op. 88, by Mendelasoho, 

Clara SehomaDn. 

PART n. 

6. Sonata In 0, op. 80, by B««thoTen, (for Plano-fbrte 

and Ttolin,) Joacbim and Clara Schamann. 

6. Two Songs by Robert Schttmaua, Stern's SodeCj. 



ifiantasie Stiick by Woldonar Baiflel, (from op. 8.) 
Nottarno, by Choptn. 
Kondo from Weber's Sonata In C. 
Clara *fthff"^"**«- 
B ( Prelod* In E, by Bach. 

^ \ Variations fkom Paganini's Caprieek>, tot Vfcriln. 

Joachim. 

For Dec 20th:— 

PAST I. 

« ( Prelnde and Fagae, by Bach. 
'" \ Sonata in C, (op. 58,) by Beothovsn. 

Clara Schumann. 
2 Saraband* and Donbie, Boorri and Donble, both by 

Bach, for Vtolin, J< 

8. Fantasy Pieee for Piano-forto and Violin, (op. 78.) by 

Robert Schumann, Both 

PABT n. 

4. Andante and Allegro Atom Third Sonata for Vk>lln, by 

Bach, .Joachim. 

iltomanea from op. 28, 
* In dcr Nacht,' and * Dm Abends,* from op. 12, both by 
Robert Schamann, Clara Schumann. 

6. Sonata, C minor, (op. 8ll,) for Piano-forte and VIoIId, 

by Becthoran, Both artists. 

At the first of these two concerts I had an excellent 
seat on the centre passage-way, and not far from the 
stage, and it was truly pleasant to the eye for once to see 
the Sing'Akademie's hall full, the auditorium having no 
seat unfilled, and the eighty voices (about) of the Stern 
Society, with twenty or thirty auditors, filling the stage 
so far as to prevent a sense of emptiness. For a concert 
of this kind I know no hall finer. The aodience, I saw 
at a glance, was of the chosen people of Berlin, musi- 
cally speaking— not a few of them, also, bMicalUf speak- 
ing—men and women to whom the styles and excel- 
lences of every great pianist and violinist for thirty years 
back were perfectly familiar. For novices, or second- 
rate performers, what an ordeal to pass ! Sh ! there they 
come. The first appearance of a virtuoso — I mean the 
manner in which he or she comes forward to the task — 
goes no small way with me in my feeling toward them. 
I could ask nothing better here. It was just as it should 
be. Clara Schumann and Joachim came forward to- 
gether from behind the choir as calmly as if in their 
own room— as if every one knew them and they knew 
every one. There was no bowing and scraping, and 
fidgeting and fussing, and simpering and smirking, until 
every person of common sense was almost ** sick unto 
death.** They came forward to the piano-forte, where 
she quietly took her seat, and he just as quietly took 
one of the unoccupied chain near. When she finbhed 
her Sonata, she quietly sat down by him, and there they 
sat and listened, both gvieUg^ to the JJtdor by the choir. 
This air of quiet and repose was so refreshing I Then 
the audience sat and chatted a few minutes, and so did 
they; and then he rose up to give us the Prelude and 
Fugue for the violin alone. Well, he played it. There 
was no flourish about it, he laid his violin lovingly to his 
cheek, and his instrument sang old Bach*s music so 
clearly, distinctly, powerfully, gently, and with such per- 
fect ease, that one felt as if that was no very diflScnIt 
thing to do! You see in Joachim*s entire personal ap- 
pearance that he thiniu not of showing what he can do; 
he loves Bach and enters into the very soul of his music, 
and means that his hearers shall alsa I do not believe 
that there is the slightest difference between his playing 
that piece when alone and here before the public— unless 
he happens to be more in the Bach mood, in one case 
than in the other. But to think of playing a regular 
fugue on the violin I When it was finished he sat down 
again by Frau Schumann and chatted away; he had 
done nothing extraordinary. 

Her appearance pleased me as much as his. I know 
not how, but somehow I had expected to see a 
woman at least of middle age, perhaps a little grey al. 
ready (think how many years we have been reading 
about Clara Wieck and Clara Schumann!) of course 
rather muscular, else whence the power for wliich she 
is so renowned?— and could hardly believe my eyes 

when Joachim first came in with— as Mrs. always 

says—'* the dleores^ little woman.** In her whole appear- 
ance is something most winning, and were she not the 
great artist she is, she could win all suffrages. The 
common medallion profile of her (with her husband) is 
excellent, though her face is now thinner than when it 
was taken, and it does not— cannot of oonrs«— do justice 
to her large, full, splendid dark eyes. 

At the second concert I had a seat on the stage hard 
by the piano-forte, and the Impression made upon me 
by both artists was but strengthened. Each has so com- 
pletely overcome all the technical difficulties of his or 
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her Instruraent, thiit you forget totally that virtuoaos are 
before yoa— instead of thinking of them, you commune 
with Bach and Beethoven — you learn to appreciate Bach 
— hia thoughts become yours, and a pure musical enjoy • 
ment is the result, instead of stupid wonder at ** How 
omthcy do it?" 

Yon never heard such a tone! One ▼ioHnist of great 
display excels in Imitating a flute; anotlicr can tmnsform 
(in the " Carnival of Venice," which Joachim did not 
play) his instrument into a hnrdy-gunly, and into a tri- 
angle and cymbals, for aught I know--Joacliim alwaj'S 
plays the v»uZ<R~and that too, I gttess^ in passages in 
which our hurdy-gurdy friend would be right glad to do 
the same. One, who shall be nameless, rather prides 
himself upon being able to sing in falsetto just like his 
antique and venerable grandmother. His friends, though, 
consider Salvias or Perelli's tenor as of much more 
value, 

I suppose the principal characteristics of Joachim*8 
pHiying may be summed up in — extraordinary purity 
and fulhiew of tone, the most perfect intonation, an un- 
rivalled (by any living violinist) mastery of all and sing- 
ular, tlie difficulties of his inittrumont and a complete 
understanding of and symyatby with his author, be he 
Bach, Beethoven, Spohr, Paganini, Mendelssohn or 
David. 

I do not suppose we shall ever hear him in America. 
He does not like the concert room. I am not aware that 
during my three winters in Germany he has been away 
from his post except by a special invitation to play for 
the Gustav Adolph Verein in Hamburg and for Clara 
Schumann and her sick husband here. I doubt whetlier 
be would make out well with our public. He would 
play no clap-trap; would cut no violin capers, which 
would make the angelic Cecilia with a fiddle (of Raphael) 
weep. He would not give the " Carnival " with varia- 
tions, and then play to the encore Yankee Doodle be- 
devilled. He is an earnest, sincere, noble artist, in 
whom is no humbug. Would though, that that increas- 
ing class of true musical hearts and souls in Boston and 
New York could have Clara Schumann and Joseph 
Joachim with them one winter! 

I declare I cannot forget the simple, unaffected ease of 
their appearance before that audience; how each sat 
down with the audience to listen to the other, and how 
they seemed to enjoy their music, as if it was all new. 
Bat then their music wai music So the other night 
maj^niflcent Johanna Waonbr sang in the same place 
for BANS voM BuLOW, and when she .had sung stepped 
down to some friends in the audience; sat with tliem 
until her turn came again, and then stepped back and 
•ung— how gloriously! 

It will be seen that several pieces by Robert Schu- 
mann were given. The more ambitious ones did not 
take ; those of a simpler and gentler character pleased 
much. I have my doubts in relation to him. Some of 
the pillars of the musical worid here seem to think that 
Joachim is injuring himself by the amount of study he 
bestows upon the works of Schumann and the schciol to 
which he belongs. 

N. B. Since the above was written 1 have had the 
pleasure of an interview with an intimate friend of Joa- 
chim, and all hope of our ever hearing him in America 
has vanished. There ia no longer any special satisfac- 
tion to him in his vk>lin. All that has been done with 
the instmnsent he has done. Every difficulty he has 
oonquered. All that has been written for the instrument 
he knows, and his thoughts now turn only to the grand 
orchestra. He has a positive dislike to playing in public, 
and I was right as to his recent appearances being merely 
for a charitable and fViendly purpose. He is now Royal 
Concert-master in Hanover, and lives much as Haydn 
did with Esterhazy. When he wishes to try one of his 
fyrchestnU compositions, a splendid orchestra is at his dis- 
posal; he cares nothing for money and his salary is suf- 
ficient for his wants. His ambition now lies only in the 
new path of composer, and I cherish strong hopes that 
Joachim, who has so captivated me, may prove an ex- 
ception to the general rule that violinists remain vio- 
linists. 
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Total forgetfulneaa of self will alone develop 
that which is most desirable in ourselves, either as 
Artist or Man ; and by that humility and forget- 



fulness will many a feeble man leave a deeper 
mark on bis time than the egotist of mightier 
power. — Crayon, 
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From NEW YOBK. 

March 21. — Of the affairs of the Academy I 
have but little to say this week for the two very 
good reasons, first, that the performances have had 
nothing extraordinary* about them, and secondly, 
that, I have not attended any of said perform* 
ances. On Wednesday last, Lucia was repeated 
to an audience of about two hundred and fifly per- 
sons. The performances were somewhat enlivened 
by the volunteer efforts of a " gentleman" who, 
having imbibed a little too freely, leaped from his 
private box upon the stage and began to sing Le- 
porello's opening aria, no doubt to the great edifi- 
cation of the audience. On Friday Steffanone 
made her re-appearance before a New York audi- 
ence in Lucrezia^ and last night she sang Leonora 
in La Favorita^ both times to good houses. To- 
night Lucrtzia will again be given. The Acade- 
my is now managed, as I said in my last, by a 
committee of stockholders, with Mr. Phalen at 
the head, and Mr. Maretzbk for conductor. The 
operatic war has been continued by communica- 
tions from Ole Bull, Maretzek, Watson, etc., but 
New York is disgusted with the whole affair, and 
I remain steadfast in the opinion expressed in my 
last letter. 

At Niblo^s, our German opera has continued to 
prosper. On Saturday, Martha was repeated to a 
good house, though the weather was even worse 
than on Tuesday. I was glad to see that it seems 
to be the aim of the managers not to make as 
much money as possible and then leave the enter- 
prise to take care of itself, but to build up a per- 
manent German opera in New York. And this 
can and will be done. The expenses of a good 
German company would be much less than of an 
equal Italian one, and the support would be much 
better. Mile. Lxhmann is engaged with the pres- 
ent troupe, and will make her appearance as Aga- 
tha in Dtr Freitchutz to-morrow. That will be 
Indeed worth hearing. What other operas are on 
the repertoire I can not tell you, but have reason to 
believe that Lortzino*s Czar und Zimmermann, 
one of the prettiest of modern German operas, 
will be given before long. Mr. Ungbr is a good 
conductor and has a good orchestra under him. 

Last night, Adam*8 comic opera, Dtr Brauer von 
Prttton ( ** Brewer of Preston") was given. It is 
a poor, miserable thing, and I am afraid that the 
large and fashionable audience who were present 
went away somewhat displeased. There is en- 
tirely too much spoken dialogue, and besides this 
the music and the plot are both poor. One little 
incident is worth recording. At the end ot the 
first act the principal characters leave the scene 
in a wagon. Accordingly, just before the close a 
real horse and wagon were driven upon the stage, 
and on the driver coming forward to inform his 
master of the vehicle being ready, the horse took 
it into his head to quietly trot off the scene, which 
he accordingly did, to the great delight of the 
audience. 

One impro?ement has been tntrodaoed both here 
and at the Academy. The '* argument" of the 
opera is placed on the programme. If it had only 
been done at the first performance of Martha^ it 
would have saved the Trilmn€*9 critic from giving 
the very foolish and erroneous plot he did. He 
thinks that the fair for hiring servant girls is for 
obtaining wives, — does not know that Lyonel is 
found to be a nobleman, instead of a peasant, and 
falls into various other mistakes. 

Concerning the FrtUchiUz, see my next. a. 
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NEW yOLUHB. — After another nuinbcr, i. e. with the 
number for April 7th, the Joushal or Musio will enter upon 
itii foHTtk year. Of eourte wow is tbb tuck to asMsw oa 
to cohxbkcb suBScaiPTioxs. Subscribers will see the resson- 
sbleneiis of our terms as advertised, rls : tS.00 per annum, 
by mail, and «3 60 by carrier, both IN ADVANCE. 

All who do Dot expressly noUfy us of their wish to stop th« 
Journal at the expiration of their term, will still continuo to 
reeeive it, and be counted as subcribers for another year. 

D7* No SUSSCBJPTION BBCBITBD FOB A 8n0BT£a rBBIOP THAN 

see MONTHS ; Aira momb roa lbss than a tbab, tnaiss paid in 

ADTAKCB. 

\C^ W« hate enclosed bills to a large namber of subscribers 
who hate not yet paid for the year now closing, and beg that 
they will promptly remit by mall or otherwise. 

The Charity Concert. 

The fund of the Boston Provident Associ- 
ation was undoubtedly the gainer by the gener- 
ously planned and ably executed concert given on 
Saturday evening by the Mendelssohn Choral 
Society. For although the storm caused many 
vacant seats in the Music Hall, the audience was 
quite large, and the sale of tickets, at the double 
price for reserved seats, had been still larger. 
We still await a report of the net result of the 
charity. The concert in itself was highly satis- 
factory, the only faults being its great length, and 
the too large proportion of solos to chorus pieces, 
— the usual fatality of benefit and charity con* 
certs; for, where persons volunteer, the pro- 
gramme must be personal, especially where the 
great object is to sweep each person's circle of 
admiring friends into the audience. But the se- 
lection was a rich one, and composed entirely of 
good things, which were in the main remarkably 
well executed. 

The orchestra, of thirty-five members, with 
S(r. Gartner at the head of the violins, opened 
the two parts with two of the very best standard 
overtures, such as one may always count it gain 
to hear. The first, Gluck's, to " Ipliigenia in 
Aulis," was commenced a little obscurely, but 
soon struggling out of the cloud, under the firm 
and vigorous baton of Herr Eckhardt, it 
oould not fail to charm. It was a fair perform- 
ance, but that of Mozart's Zauberflike was 
much better, distinct in the answers of the little 
fugue theme, and spirited and effective as a whole, 
bating now and then a little roughness in both 
branches of the wind department. 

Miss BoTHAMLT, bcsides taking part in three 
concerted pieces, sang two important solos: 
namely Hatdn's With verdure cladf preceded 
"by the recitative, and the Inflammatxts from Ros- 
sini's Stabat Mater, The exceeding beauty, 
sweetness, richness, purity and telling quality of 
this young soprano enhanced the favorable im- 
pression made before; and there is enough of 
style, of evidence of true musical feeling and 
abandon to the spirit of the mnsic to make her 
efforts interesting, and with such voice inspire 
large hopes. Yet there is large room for earnest, 
patient study, which, tho more the talent, is the 
more anxiously to be commended. The memory 
of LiKD and Sontag showed where much was 
wanting in evenness and delicacy of execution 
in those long flowing, florid passages; and there 
were too many indifferent places where the voice 
rested in the shade between the effective out- 
bursts. Artf in its performance, be it a song or a 
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statue, leaves no point or moment insignificantf 
but touches all with life and meaning. The dan- 
ger with our young debutantes here is, that of be- 
coming victims of the too early vanity of prima- 
donna-ship; concert-singing and applause break 
up the settled ways of study, and the work is 
fancied perfect when it is scarce begun. That 
this fair promise may not in this way add another 
to the list of disappointments, must have been 
the wish of each pleased and reflecting listener. 

We were much pleased with Mrs. Long's 
singing of Angels ever bright and fairy from Han- 
del's Oratorio, " Theodora ;" yet we were some- 
what bewildered by a sort of cadence made upon 
the very first note, whose sustained pure level of 
pitch would seem to be an essential beauty of the 
opening. In the repeat, however, she gave it 
pure and simple ; and the general style of the 
performance was artistic and impressive. This 
lady gains continually in power and equal devel- 
opment of voice, and seems to give herself to the 
interpretation of her music with an artistic pur- 
pose and with judgment. We note improve- 
ment each time that we hear her. — Mrs. Went- 
worth's ripe and finished rendering of Come 
unto him met with even more than the usual 
measure of applause, and the efibrt indeed did 
her justice. — In the duet: Quis est homo^ Miss 
Bothamly and her sister, Mrs. Emmons, were 
highly successful ; the contralto of the latter, un- 
fortunately veiled by hoarseness when she last 
sang in the Music Hall, proved itself this time 
very pure and telling. 

The three gentlemen solos were all successes. 
Of Mr. Arthurson's graceful, quiet, finished 
and expressive rendering of that sweet air from 
Handel's " Solomon :" What though I trace each 
herb andjlower, there is nothing new to be said. 
He was heard with the satisfaction that belongs 
to true style and musico-poetic feeling. Equally 
masterly was the elaborate and dramatic Scena, 
for base voice, from Paisiello's " Fall of Zion," 
as delivered by Mr. Wethkrbee. It was a fine 
specimen both of recitative, of tender cantabiley 
and of the grandiose bravura ; which, as his voice 
was in excellent condition and the brilliant or- 
chestral accompaniments were so well manned, 
produced a decided impression, so that the whole 
piece had to be repeated, and it bore the repeti- 
tion well. — Curiosity was also piqued by the first 
appearance of a young Boston tenor, Mr. G. H. 
Elliott (a pupil as we understand of Signor 
CoRELLi), a debut of so formidable a nature 
as the singing of Rossini's Cujus animamy for the 
first time with orchestra, and in that spacious hall. 
This also was a success. His voice is a light 
tenor, singularly sweet and penetrating, of much 
flexibility, and of a timbre reminding one some- 
what of Perelli ; he took the highest notes with 
ease, and one could not but be struck by the per- 
fect truth of intonation throughout. The singer 
seemed perfectly at his ease, and his execution 
was quite tastefnl and effective, save that the 
Biunnin^ fortissimos of the orchestra drowned his 
voice, as they did Mario's, and have done nearly 
everybody else's in the same passages. 

It was a formidable undertaking, for four 
young voices, the Quando Corpus from the Sta- 
bat Mater y entirely without accompaniment. Yet 
Miss BoTHAMLT, Miss TwicHELL, Mr. Adams, 
and Mr. Mozart, (all good voices and in fre- 
quent practice as a quartet choir) achieved it so 
well as to elicit an encore, when they did better 
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still. Yet in the commencement, each time, 
there was some uncertainty of intonation in those 
chromatic intervals, owing perhaps to the singers 
being a little flurried, since it grew smoother and 
truer as it went on, and was really quite an ef- 
fective piece of quartet singing. The bass ot Mr. 
Mozart has a noble volume, and the contralto of 
Miss Twichell is rich and mnsical ; nor did this 
young lady compromise her laurels at all, but 
quite the contrary, by stepping back into the 
chorus seats and joining with the rest, after her 
solo duties were discharged. — The Quartet from 
*' Semiramide :" Di tanti regi^ was sung to English 
words : Where are thy fiowerSy by Mrs. Hill, and 
Messrs. Ball, Adams and Wilde, upon the 
whole fairly, though in a lifelessly slow tempo. 

The choruses (would there had been more of 
them) were all sung with that precision, spirit, 
and balance of parts, which distinguish the Choral 
Society. These were the Injlammatus ; the tri- 
umphal chorus from " Semiramide :'* Cod of 
Israel ; the superb Chorale from " St. Paul :" 
Sleepers wake 1 with those thrilling chords of the 
brass instruments between the verses; //(C, watch- 
ing over Israely from " Elijah," which was given 
in a more smooth and flowing style, and with 
more lii^ht and shade than we have been wont to 
hear; and finally the great rain chorus from the 
same oratorio: Thanks be to Gody with the intro- 
ductory dialogue between Elijah and the youth 
(Mr. Wethcrbce and Miss Bothamly), making 
the entire Scena. The only pity was that this, 
the best part of the programme, came so late. It 
was finely sung in all parts ; the clear ringing 
musical soprano of Miss Bothamly never told to 
more advantage, and the magnificent effect of 
the chorus excited a desire to hear the entire 
** Elijah " (which we understand they have been 
for some time rehearsing) brought out by this 
Society in public. 



The London Musical World is the leading 
organ of musical news and criticism in England, 
and boasts a pretty respectable antiquity. The 
London Musical World is a curious journal, and 
is wonderfully in harmony with our own, — not 
indeed in spirit or opinion, so much as verbatim et 
literatim. We trust none of our readers, who 
see the London Musical World, will suspect us 
of partly editing that also, as without this caution 
they well might do, finding so much of the same 
matter appearing as original in both papers. We 
have once before hinted at the frequent re- 
appearance of our matter in its columns without 
a particle of credit. For a time the transfer 
ceased, but recently it has commenced again 
upon a larger scale and more unblushingly than 
ever, — the publishers of said " World" first noti- 
fying us privately that our journal sent to it in 
exchange was never received, in consequence 
whereof they have ceased sending us the 
" World." Yet somehow strangely the myste- 
rious correspondence — spiritual we cannot call it, 
but literal and verbal — ^soes on. 

The " World" has shown a peculiar fondness 
for appropriating our labors in the way of trans- 
lations from the French and German. Not long 
since it treated its readers to five or six long chap- 
ters about Madame Mara, from the German of 
Rochlitz, without once mentioning the " Journal 
of Music," in which the same had first appeared 
word for word. And now it is giving from week 
to week the entire series of papers on the ** His- 



tory of Music before Mozart" which we had 
translated for our readers from Oulibichefl*; nei- 
ther the Journal nor Oulibichefl*, however, docs 
it deign to mention. The last number which we 
saw, contains, besides, an old article of our own 
about Handel's " Messiah," which it presents as 
" from the point of view of an amateur." Once 
we recognized in one of its leading editorials 
simply nothing more nor less than one of a series of 
contributions to our journal on the subject of stage 
scenery and costume. And so we might go on 
enumerating, if there were any fun in it. 

On the other hand we are frequently indebted 
to the London paper for musical news, as well as 
articles on musical subjects, for which we have 
always been careful to give credit, when they 
appeared as original in that paper; although, 
after the above experience, we could not always 
feel sure that we were crediting the real source. 
Strangely, the " World" has seemed to avoid 
taking American musical news from us, prefer- 
ring always to derive that through the Herald 
or some other New York source, and quite 
ignoring Boston. On what principle it absorbs so 
much of our editorial matter we are at a loe» to 
imagine, unless it be a part of the theory of En- 
glish journalism, for each journal to regard all as 
tributary to itself, and to set the seal of its own 
adoption and paternity upon whatever it may 
condescend to copy. No matter ; we shall soon 
have our revenge in treating our readers to what 
the ** London Musical World" shall find to say of 
its conservative old Philharmonic concerts, under 
the conductorship of its especial bug-bear, Rich- 
ard Wagner ; only we fear we shall not be 
able to reciprocate so fully as to adopt and father 
all It says t 
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Mnsioal Fund Society. 

Most people, we fear, look to Art generally, and 
especially to Music, for amusement. They go to 
a concert, or a picture gallery, to have their ears 
tickled and their imaginations sent polking by the 
music of the one, or their eyes gratified by sta- 
ring portraits of friends and fellow citizens (ripe 
for the best drawing room,) and landscapes whose 
tints would make a connoisseur wish for momen- 
tary blindness. Art is not meant to amuse in its 
high forms, — it is meant to elevate, to instruct, to 
raise the minds of us poor mortals above " the 
things of flesh and sense"— to give us hours of 
pure spirit life. Polkas and waltzes were made 
for the ball room, and in a concert room are as 
great an absurdity as a cabbage in a conservatory, 
or leeks in a flower garden. 

We have heard much of the love of Bostonians 
for good music, for classical music, hut we con- 
fess that the experience of the winter would lead 
us to believe that the sudden mushroom-like en- 
thusiasm of a former winter was but short'lived, 
and had given way to other •novelties. The Mu- 
sical Fund Society, having carefully remodelled 
and re-arranged its orchestra, started upon what 
it was expected by some misguided enthusiasts 
would he a successful season. The first concert 
had six or seven rehearsals, and Beethoven^s 
Eroica was played excellently well, — the hall was 
however most discouragingly empty. But all said 
the second concert will be better, now that the 
public hear how good the orchestra is. So the 
second was tried, and the third and fourth; but 

unfortunately always with the same result. Four 
concerts given — four more promised — about S500 
debt incurred and many subscription tickets still 
out. Discouragement followed and a very natu- 
ral unwillingness to go on in a ruinous course of 
gratuitous concert giving. 
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The only thing to cJo, is to pive an extra concert, 
in order to allow the subscribers to brin<! in their 
tickets and endeavor to clear off the debt. We 
understand that this is the course resolved upon, 
and that the last concert will take place in April. 
We earnestly hope that the public will show some 
disposition lor charity's sake, if not for iheir boasted 
love of Music, to patronize this concert, and that 
this debt, incurred in a good cause, will be wiped 
away by their aid. It is evidently in this country 
an impossible thing to give a series of concerts of 
the highest class, a series of concerts which shall 
really educate a public, unless those attempting it 
can afTord to do it backed by persons who desire to 
found an educated love of Music amongst us. 
Until some of our citizens agree to take such re- 
sponsibility upon their shoulders, (and risk per- 
haps^) we cannot hope to see a permanent estab- 
lishment for Music amongst us. Fanatico. 




Theoretic Works. 

We have received several numbers of ** Novel- 
Lo's Library for the Diffusion op Musical 
Knowledge," being reprints of ** various stand- 
ard Treatises on the Art of Music, written by the 
most esteemed English and Foreign masters, at 
prices which will place them within the means of 
every student." CPublished by J. Alfred Novello, 
London ; also in New York, at 389 Broadway.) 
These are all beautifully printed and done up, in 
uniform style, in large octavo page of two columns. 
For the present we notice two. 

L Cherubini*8 Treatise on Counterpoint and 
FuGUF.. Translated by Mary Cowden Clarke: 
pp. 12S. Price 6s. Gd. 

This is one of the clearest and best arranged 
treatises, for one so brief, that we have ever seen 
upon the subject. Certainly there could be no 
better modern authority than Chbrubini. The 
work supposes the pupil already acquainted with 
chords and harmony and proceeds at once to lay 
down the rules of Counterpoint, or the art of set- 
ting one or more parts to a given subject, upon the 
principle that a subjection to strict rules in the 
outset is the fittest preparation for freedom in the 
end. It begins with rules for the simplest opera- 
tion, that of two-part Counterpoint of the first 
order, in which note is set against note, with ex- 
amples of what is to be sought and what avoided. 
Then two-part Counterpoint of the second and 
third orders, where two notes aud four notes are 
placed against one , then the fourth, or syncopated, 
and the fifth, or florid orders. From this the pupil 
proceeds to put three parts together, then four, 
five, six, eight parts, and so on to Double Counter- 
point. In all this the rules are clearly stated and 
illustrated, and the reasons of the rules made ob- 
vious ; while at the end of the book is given a list 
of subjects or basses for the pupil to work up. 
AAer this initiation, the mysteries of Fugue are 
made very clear, and copious examples of fugues of 
all kinds, are presented and analyzed. 

Strict as the treatise is, it is free from pedantry, 
and traces each law to an inherent necessity of the 
case. We commend the study of this work to 
every one who wishes to get at the soul and prin- 
ciple of all organic unity in musical form and tex- 
ture. No one is truly a corrtposer who is not mas- 
ter of the art of Fugue. A life of Cherubini, 
compiled from the French of Fetis, adds to the 
value of the book. 

IV. Mozart's Succinct Thorouoh^Bass School. 
Translated from the German by Sabilla No- 
vello. pp. 16. 

This is an exceedingly brief Treatise, which 
does little more than describe the various intervals, 
from the Unison to the Tenth, pointing out the 
natural progressions and accompaniments of each. 
It must be useful, read with other more progressive 
and methodical treatises, but by itself would seem 
to require a master. Its authenticity is shown by 
the following letter written by the English bio- 
grapher of Mozart: 



Brompton, Dec. 18, 1851-. 

Dear Sir, — In reply to your queitinn as to the cir- 
cumstances cnnnected with the origin of Mozart's Suc- 
cinct Method ofThoroujjh-Bnss, I huve tnssy, that in an 
interview which I had with the Abb^ Stadler at Vienna, 
in 1827, he informed me that such a work was written 
for his niece by Mozart. This young lady was Moz:xrt*s 
pupil in pianoforte playing and harmony ; and friendship 
for her. and for her uncle, made him undertake the task. 
1 am pretty certain that together with a portion of the 
mannscript sheets of the Renuiem. which the Ahb^ 
showed me, I law also those or this little bu«ik ; the for- 
mer work, of course, from its great interest, hss had the 
stronger hold upon my memory. 

However, of the authenticity of the Thorough Bass 
there can be no doubt. I believe that a little book pub- 
lished at Berlin, under the title Kwx Ge/ante Afethode 
der General Bass von W, A. Mozart, is the work in 
question. 

To some it may appear improbable that so great a 
master should undertake such dry labor ; but not to those 
who know the facts of Mozart's history and the great 
benevolence of his character. In his day there were no 
books of harmony which taught compendiously all that 
was necessary to be known of the due proportion of in- 
tervals, and the correct designation of the notes of 
chords ; each master taught as he could by tradition. 
It is a fresh proof of Mozart's comprehensive power in all 
which appertained to his own art, that he could condense 
in a f«>w brief pages, on the spur of the moment, every- 
thing that the treatment of the subject required. The 
execution is eminently practical, without the expenditure 
of a single superfluous word. 

The venerable priest who showed me the manscripts, 
though past his 80th year, had a countenance glowing 
with animation while he spoke to me of his friend Mo- 
zart — the composer and the man. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

/. A, NoveUOf Esq. EL Holmes. 



Musical Intelligence. 

I«oc«l. 

We had the pleasure yesterday of taking by the 
hand the young pianist from Vienna, Mr. Sattbr, 
who has recently established so high a character by 
his classical performances at the Philharmonic and 
Miss Lehmann's concerts in New York. It is his in- 
tention soon to give one or more concerts in this city, 
which we trust will call out all the lovers of good Ger- 
man music. Meanwhile we are to have a taste of his 
quality at the forthcoming concert of the Quintette 
Club. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club announce 
their Annual Benefit Concert for Tuesday evening 
next. With an admirable programme, and with the 
assistance of the new pianist, Mr. Satter, and of Mr. 
Wethbubbe, the vocalist, (see advertisement,) the 
attraction will be great. Let the friends of the Club 
bear in mind that this is to be the last concert of the 
season. 

South Boston. — Mr. and Mrs. Gabrett, both 
very clever vocalists, and who have done much 
for the cause in South Boston, had a crowded house at 
their annual concert last Monday evening. They had 
the assistance of Mr. Millard, and of the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club ; and seven of the pieces were en- 
cored, including a song and a piano piece by two young 
lady pupils of Mrs. Garrett. 

Mr. Rtan, of the Quintette Club, desires us to in- 
form his friends that he has changed his residence to 
No. 15 Dix Place. 

The Cambridge Musical Association gave a con* 
cert last evening, at the Athensum, to a crowded audi- 
ence. This Association, in a life of nine seasons^ has 
given to its audiences much good music in a very good 
way, and this concert was no exception to their former 
prsctice. The staple feature of this concert was Mo- 
zsrt's Ninth Mass, performed with chorus and orchestra, 
in very good style. Some members of the German 
Liederkranz contributed four-part German songs, and 
another quartet from the Association gave an exquisite 
four-part song of Mendelssohn with very good effect. 
Other parts of the programme were given with various 
degrees of success. The example of this Association in 
giving such music is what we wish to call attention to^ 
and what may well be imitated by similar societies. 
Mr. August HAMA!fir,of the Orchestral Union, acted as 
Conductor. 

Foreign* 

Lsipzio.— The conductor at the Gewsndhaos, Herr 
Rietz, hss promised faithfully to remain for ten years, on 
condition that the directors raise his salary to 1500 thalers 



per annum. This they have consented to do; so, we 
shall not lose our able and popular Kapellmeister. It 
would have been a real loss for Leipzig, since Herr 
Rietz belongs to the best class of music-directors, is 
possessed of sound ability, and conducts with a point 
and vigor only to be met with in capable and talented 
musicians. The fi(\penth Gewandhaus concert pro- 
cramnie included the F major symphony (No 8) of Beet- 
hoven ; Weber's Oberon overture •, a solo for the French 
horn, played by Herr Liudnf.r, member of the orches- 
tra ; and an Adas^io and Rondo of Vieuztempa, per- 
formed by Mr. Wollfuhai-pt. a violinist from New 
York. The execution of the eighth symphony by the 
band left nothing to be desired. This was also the case 
with the overture of Weber. Herr Lindner, by the 
by, is the best cornist we have here. Much of the in- 
terest of the evening was concentrated in Mr. Wollen- 
haupt, a young artist of no ordinary talent, whose per- 
formance in general revealed the fruits of lon^ and dili- 
gent application. Since finishing his studies at the 
" Conservatorium" here, this was his first appearance in 
public previous to hia return to America, wtiere we are 
sure he will meet with success. He was loudly ap- 
plauded. #*##♦# 
On Thursday, the 8th ult., the sixteenth Gewandhaus 
Concert took place. The programme was as follows : — 
Beethoven's overture in C major, Op. llo*, Overture 
by Herr F. Hiller, Kapellmeister at Coin ; Concerto for 
piano, composed and performed by the same j Aria by 
Slendelssohn. and two songs by R. Schumann, snng by 
Madame Botschon, from Prague ; the whole concluding 
with the C major Symphony of Franz Schubert. • • • 
The hundredth anniversary of Mozart's birthday will 
be celebrated in January, 1856, bat. previously, we shall 
have a new biography of the great maater written by 
Herr Otto Jahn, and containing somewhere about 300 
of Mozart's letters. I sm happy to say that Herr Robert 
Schumann hss completely recovered. — Correspondence 
London Mm. World. 

Hamburg.— Accounts of the 30th ult. mention the 
arrival of Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, who, with 
her husband, gave a concert the night before at the 
Apollo Saloon, which was crowded to suffocation.— 
A marked difference, however, was perceptible in the 
voice of " the Sweflish Nightingale." She intended 
giving two more concerts, one of which, it was under- 
stood, was to be for the benefit of the poor families who 
suffered such losses from the memorable inundations on 
New Year's Day. 

LisBOir.— 'The journals here are loud in the praiae of 
Mad. Alboni. who has achieved a complete triumph at 
the San Carlos in Anwi Bolena. The English tenor, 
Mr. Swifl, is slso well spoken of, while not unfairly criti- 
cised. 

Prague.— The last survivor of the members of the 
orchestra who pUved at the first representation of Mo- 
zart's Don Juaxif died on the 26th ult. 
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ANNTJAL BENEFIT GONGEBT. 

^jje 3ttFtthl33Dlju (anitttrtte (Club, 

Respectfully Inform their Mends that their 

BENEFIT CONCERT 

Will take place on 

Tuesday Evening, Maroh 27th9 

AT Messrs. CHICKERINO'B ROOMS. 

QT^key will be assisted by the distinguished Pianist, Mr. 
SATTER, from Yienna, and by Mr. J. Q. WETUERBEE, 
Vocalirfi. 

Mr. Satter will assist in th« B flat Trio of Beethoven, and 
M«Ddeliuiohn> B flat Sonata for Piano and 'Crilo. 

Mr. Wetberbee will MnK a Concert Aria by Moaart. 

The Club will play Bvethoven's Oraod Quarratte in C, and 
by request, the Largbetto ftom Mosart's Clarinette Quintette. 

Z}^Single tlckecs, 91 each: Packnye of Four Tickets, 92.60. 

C^The Concert will commeDcc at 73^ o'clock precisely. 

WANTED, A situation as Organist in Boston or Ticinity, 
by a person who has for many years held such a situa- 
tion, and had charge of a Choir. 
Inquire of Mr. Dvigbt, at this ofllee. 

DITSOFS SELECT BBASS BAND MUSIC 

These Selections, printed on cards, comprise tlie most popu- 
lar melodies arrangtKl for fourteen instrumenrs, Tis : — 

2 £ flat Cornets ; 8 B flat Cornets ; 2 E flat Altos ; 2 B flat 
Baritones ; I B Hnt Bvs Tuba or Ophiclelde ; 1 B flat or F Bass 
Tuba ; Bass Drum ; Cymbals, and Side Drum. 

They can be used by bands of a less nambar, If desirable.— 
The following are now ready : 

PRIMA DONNA WALTZ, Price SI .00 

KATY DAKLING & LILY D.ALB QUICK-STEP,. ....... .1 00 

FBST MARCH 100 

WAIT FOR THE WAGON k JORDAN QUICK-STEP, ...100 

Others will be issued In a few days. 

Published by Oliver DItson, 115 Washington 8t. 

THE FLOWER QUEEN. 

This admired CanUU, under the direction of Claoob H. 
Clabek, will be prrsented for the last time, at the BoBTOir 
Mosic Mall, on the Efenlos of Fast Day, April 5th. VuU 
particulars will be duly announced. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 




NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 

k Weekly Paper deTOtcd to ART, offers itself to the attention 
>f all who are Interested in the elevating and refloiog influ- 
inces of Beauty. Among the contributors to THI^ CI^AYON 
Ureadyare BsTAirr, Lowkll, STRBtTf Kkmbsajidt Psale, A. B. 
DuRA>P, Preeident of the N tlonal Academy of Design, Dajiiel 
HuNTHvoTOM, H£5RT K. Browk, aud amongst thoK engag(.>d 
ire LoxGFnxow, Batard Tatlor, Oeo Wm Curtis, Rev. II. 
IV. Beecheu, Rer. Samuel Osoood, ReT. II. W. Bellow?, Hon. 
rHARLCS SoMKBR, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
leries of papers by RusKtx, and essays left by the eminent 
•culptor, IIoRATio Grbexouou, add to the interest of The 
Jrayon. 

F^om the Christian Tnqitirer. 

The first five numbers of this promising (and thns fkr per- 
brming) pa^er are now out. We look for its weekly issue 
irith high and never disappointed expectation. Its leaders are 
taffed in a double sense— weighty with thought as well as 
vith typographical distinctness. Tbey cairy metal We are 
nuch imprened with the seriouf ness and instruotivc aim of 
:he editorial columns. Manifestly it is not to tickle the ear 
)r please the fancy, but to enlighten the mind and Improve 
:he taste, that the leading article always aims. The writer has 
I real, well-considered, distinct, and decisive thought to con- 
rey to his readers' minds, and he goes about it patiently, un- 
imbitinusly, and earnestly, and succeeds not in winning our 
idmiratiou— a poor Tietory— but in leaving us wiser than he 
bund us. 

The Crayoc has, we hope, a special mission — to purge and 
(oberize the style of our journalixing, as well as the taste of 
rar people in general The heated, gaseous, and pciotillatiug 
(tyle of our public press is becoming intolerable. The Crayon 
ues a cool, quiet and unobtrusive style, which is truly re- 
'raahing. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette, 

We have already strongly recommended Toe Cratox, and 
ivery succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
>f all we have nid in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
las ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; aud if it 
neets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
;hat it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
if the country. 

Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 237 Bnwdway, 
fern York. Terms, 98 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
Mrs supplied. 



FEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 

RESIDENCE.... 18 8IIAAV3IUT STREET, BOSTON. 



NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen years in Europe with a Tiew ofadap- 
:ing the Italian style of Singing to the English voice and of 
■emedyiug toeakness of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
larsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pro- 
>08es to give lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, in the Italian 
French, and English Languages. 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain musical 
ixcellence, after struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
>ther unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
ief that they are alBicied with a natural defectiveness: when, 
eith a firactlonal part of the application which they bestow on 
;he other branches of their musical education, and with much 
ess physical effort (if properly directed) then they have been 
lecustomed to nae) their Toices might be rendered comparative- 
y beautiful. 

To singers of eminence he would say, with a just appreciation 
)f their high attainments, that a brief pnicti en/ examination of 
lis system will convince the most sceptical, that hf can afford 
ihem such arsistanee in beautifying the voice, as might delight 
ike most fkstidioua. 

" Being acquainted with the course of vocal discipline pursued 
!)y Mr. W. J. Parkbrbor in forming and developing the voice, 
[ take pleasure in bearing my testimony to its excellence ; be- 
ie'ing it to be fkr pnferabla to any other method known to me. 

GEO. J. WEBB. 

BoflTOir, Got. 7, 18M.'* 

D^ Terms, 960 per quarter. 

MB. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEGS to announce that he is prepared to commence instruc* 
tion in PianO'forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 
>unterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 
i llayward Placebo and after Oct. 1st. 
[lEPBRBMCzs—R. £. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. S. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 28 tf. 

L. H, SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

965 IVaablngtoiB 8tre«t, Boston* 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WARER0019IS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 



NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

aSQ WASHINOTON STREET, 
Has just received a large invoice of 



Comprising the latest works of all the distinguished European 

eonipoeers. 

—JUST PUBLISHED,— 

Bichardion'a Collection of National and Ope- 
ratic Melodies, 
Very easily srrangnl for the Piano, and fingered after fhe 
niethnd of the Modern School. In twenty numbers. Price 
from 15 to 26 cents each. They are excellent for young pupils. 

Sixty-Six Interludes in the Major Keys, 

By J. II. JONES, fnr the Organ, Melodeon or Piano. They 
are easy, and very interesting. Every muaieian should hare 
a copy. Price SO cenu. 

Third Book of Concone's Vocal Exercises, 

For the middle register of the voice, the only complete edition 
in the country. Just publii(hed. They will be found indis- 
pensable to all Teachers of Singing. Price f2. 

(C7*A11 the above will be sent free of portage on the receipt 
of the alMve prices. Our Catalogues are sent gratis to any 
address. 

NATHAN RIOHARDBON. 

MU81CAL SXCHANGE, HS^ IVaalalnKton St., 

BOSTON. 



[glJOB PRINTING neatly and promptly eiecoted at this Office 

MR. HARRISON MUsLARD, 

(TENOKE,) 

TEACHER OF ITALIAN VOCALIZATION, 

No. Tyler St Terms S50 per quarter. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IlflPORTEKS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

BATE SEMOVU TO 

Ko. 769 BROADWAY, eoraer of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

ManufaeCorXy 3T0 IVstsbln^ ton Str«et« 

BOSTON, MASS. 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF BIUSIC AND OltGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the ilandel ft Uayda 

Society, Musical Education Society, ftc. &e. 

Residence, No. 3 'Winter Place, Boston. 

a. andr£ iu 00. '8 

19 S. NINTH 8T1UST, ABOVE casaTNUT, 

(East Bide,) PHILADELPHIA. 

QiT^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Qermany, Italy, 
France and England. 

A CARD. Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL ax« 
ready to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trios, 
&o. for Tlolin and piano) for private parties. Not 18 



ADOLFH KIELBLOOK, 

SZIZI. ox* 3M 

United States Hotel. 
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SIONOR AUOUSTO BENDfiLARI, Profe^«tr of 
Music, from Naples, proposes to teach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, both by private 
and class lessons. The latter will bo given to Choeal Classes, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Chickvring have kindly offered the use of their Kooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the advantages of a system of 
public musical instruction tlutt has been attended with g-reat 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Augcsto Be^delari, at the 
Winthrop House, or to Messrs. Chickering & Sons, to whom. 
as well as to tlie following gentlemen, he is politely permittea 
to refer. 

BEFEEE^CCES. 

ReT. Sam'l K. Lothrop, Samuel 0. Ward, Esq. 

John S. Dwight, Esq. 

OARL QARTNER, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be found at No. 20 DoTer Street, cTery forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc 14 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE. 

Of the late GERMAN lA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Tseort of Music. 

Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the muido 
stores. Sept 16 



MAHVFACTURBn BT 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE attention of tlie mnsiral public Is Invited to rlie newlj 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by xu. We believe 
them to be unsurpassed, In all ttie essential points pcrtalntng 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to 

Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 
Our prices vary from 960 to 9175, according to the sisc and 
style of tlie iustranient. Herommeiidatinns from I.owell 

MaSO!«, Wm. B. IiR\DBURV, OCORUB V. ttOOT, h. U :^>UTI4ARD, 

EiiwiM Bruce, Silas A. BANcaorr, and many otiicr distin- 
guished musirians, may be seen at our waie-rooms. 

DCT'Tlie opinions uf tlie aUtve gentlemen givo tliem a decided 
preference to all other Melodeoiis. 

brrrt masor. \ MA^Oir A> IIAHHjIH, 

EMMONi nAHUN. j Cambridge JSt. {cor. of Chartef^) BoMon, Mt. 
Oct 28 6m (DireeUyinffontoftbeJaiL) 

D. B. NEWHALL. 
MannfiBustiirer and Dealer in Piano-Fortes, 

Ko. 344 IVstsblnfftom Street, Boston. 

PIANO FOR TES REP A /RED, TUNED, # TO LET. 

WILLIAM BEKQER, 
Publisher and Importer of music. 

Ho. 82 West 4tJi Sueet, Cincinnati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
I H POUTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern pnces. New 
Music received by Steamer aa soon as publii*hed. A liberal 
discount granted to Tmcbers. All ordcn promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
D;;7^ Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug36 

Mb. J. Q. WETIIERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
Ho, 18 TRBMONT TEiaPI.K, BOSTOH. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Kevbre House. Terms : — $W pf^r quarter of 24 ieasous, 
two a weelt ; S30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

TODIG LADIES' VOCAL lUSIC SCHOOL 

B. R. BLABTCHARD, Teacl&er. 

This School is designed for those wbo wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, aud is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wanu of those who desire to fit themselves u> teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instructlun, frum liie best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, Ac. 

Address, care of Ueo. J. Webb & Co , No. 8 Winter street. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branebefl 
of Piano playing. Mr U. may be addresked at the musie 
stores of Natuan IUcbakdsom, 282 Waslungton St. or tt. P. 
Keed St Co. 17 Tremont Itow. 

EEFEaEKCES:— Mrs. C. W. Loiing, 88 Mt. Temon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Saiem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South SL 
Miss May, 6 imnklin Place. Feb. 18. 



THOMAS RYAN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

BESIDENCE, No. 16 DIX PLACE. 

PBINCE & CO/S MELODEONS, 

OF CTery vaiiety. from 946 to 9160| suitable for the parlor, 
lecture*room, iodge-room, or small chun-h. Believing 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better finished 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the agency, 
and keep for sale only those manufactured by Piinoe k Co. 



Sept. 2 



G. P. REED & Co. 

13 Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 
Sole Agent* for Prince f Cs.'s Melodeont. 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEAOHEH OF THE FIANO-FORTE. 
Residence, 841 PinekneF' Street* 



Beptl 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHEB OF THE FIANO-FOBTE. 

Application can be made at Reed's Mudc-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Koxbury. Sept 9 






J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 50 Kneeland Street* 
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[TniuUI«d tbr Ihli Jmirul.] 

Hozut'a "Don OiorannL" 

[Conelodad fTOm Ikb wwk.] 

CoTDmoaly, when musicians would excite terror, 
they do not seek lo produce it through an enatm' 
hit of effects mutually connected and subordina- 
ted to an indiviaible whole. They rather heap 
effects upon effects, than really combine them ; 
their often very felicitous and very fine, but 
almost always rather heterogeneous iaventiona 
bear no other relation but a continual oreiv 
bidding of one by another, which naturally 
pushes matters to extremes. We could not blame 
the cofDposert for that, if they reached their 
end ; and it might indeed be hard for a man of 
talent to fail in this way. By this chaos of dino- 
nances, these frantic modulations, this wild roar 
of tha orchestra, this tumult and disorder, there 
must necessarily be eome terror produced; but it 
•t an outwbrd and material terror, abont as much 
as in tiie melodrama. We cite as a masterpiece 
the conclusion of the pbantaamagoric scene in 
the Freyichmz. itcnvdiog to this system the 
apparition in our opert could not and ought not 
at ^I to be treated. For H b perfectly bomoge- 
neons and perfectly connected in all its parts ; 



the alternations of light and shade, oi forte and 
piano, of dissonance and harmony, succeed each 
each other regularly ; the Eomcwhat hastened 
tempo towards tlia end does not cease to be mod- 
erate. All tills ia regular and corrett, and does 
not look very black, but almost quiet, upon paper. 
And yet what are the terrors of the wolfs glen, 
what are all pcellcsl and musical terrors put 
together, before this terror, which, from the very 
beginning; Don Giovanni, a cenar teco m'invi- 
latli, e Ion venulo (Don Giovanni, tn sup with 
thee thou hast Invited me, and I have come) 
seems to have reached the highest pitch, but which 
continues to loom higher and higher, till it over- 
sbadows one with its gigantic wings I which pene- 
trates at once the sense, the heart and the ima- 
gination, and finally in its inexorable progress 
reaches even to the sphere of intellect and awa- 
kens irreaiatibly dark and cheerless thoughts ? 
One shuddcringly asks himself whether alt that 
is within us must not somewhere in the same 
way reproduce itself without us, and wheiher the 
meet awful visions of the soul, here realized by 
musical anali^, will not some day clothe them- 
selves with a more hubstantial body and in still 
more positive foi'ms than this analogy. Bear 
those chords continually swaying lo and fro upon 
a uniform rhythm, but which at every repetition 
of the outward words, resounding from the phan- 
tom's mouth, have a more mournful and heart- 
rending sound I and that unuoiio from the other 
woild, upon unwonted intervals so alien to every 
human mood of feeling I and (hat quaking of the 
orchestra upon the hideous discord of the minor 
second, and those long, sighing scales, ascending 
and descending, which howl and struggle in vain, 
amid a despairing modulation, against the fatal 
note which still inflexibly pursues and crowds and 
strangles them 1 

Hear it I Thi« is the meaning of the speech, 
those are the real words of the apparition ; this 
is Death and Judgment and Damnation ; this is 
the climax and the moral of the whole piece. 
Great God, what a moral 1 This at least ia iu no 
danger of being ao speedily forgotten as the other 
conclusions which proceed from dramatic justice, 
while they let vice be punished and innocence 
triumph. Poor dramatic justice 1 Will not vice 
always say to it : '■ You are completely mistress, 
to order the eventi of a theatrical piece accord- 
ing to your liking, and lo make me talk as you 
see Gt I, vice, who do not play comedy, I laugh 
at it Scourge mo as much aa tod please with 



moral tirades, which you put into my moalb; 
hang mc in efligy j I from my box or from my seat 
among the first rank will not fail to be the first lo 
clnp applause, provided all goes well with me as 
usual in the world." What will dramatic Justice 
answer him to that ? I cannot say, but I know 
perfectly well what the composer of the Dixsolulo 
punilo could have replied to it, namely the fol- 
lowing; So far from delivering yon to the judg- 
ment of others, I do not even deliver you lo the 
pangs of conscience, which would have been self- 
judgment. On the contrary, in my piece you reck- 
less and unpunished trample mankind under fool. 
No one ia strong enough to ponisb you. I invent 
nothing against you, but 1 create a reoHltj outsde 
of events, words and actions ; and in this reality 
can neither you nor any one mistake the authentic 
type, the living impress of a deeply sinful sonl, 
in the hour in which all fades away ftom it, ti\, 
even to the hope of nothingness. The only fact 
which I suppose, is the coming of the white man, 
and thou knowest that the white man will come 
for thee as for every one." 

Moreover, what advantages Mozart concedes 
to vice, when he at last introduces the inevitable 
visitor! Where a the great conscious sinner, who 
could flatter himself be could receive him like 
Don Juan ? To enable ourselves to Judge of this, 
we will try the other half of the dialogue, the sub- 
lime oppoeed to the sublime. Of the two reci- 
ting voices, here united as if in a duet, the first 
supports itself upon the total forces of the orches- 
tra ; this is the phantom with the terrors in its 
train, armed with all the power of a divine at- 
torney. The other voice is weakly accompanied. 
This is the man, in utter destitution of all that 
constituted his outward power, delivered over 
hopeless and defenceless to the iron arm of ne- 
cessity. In this fearful combat only the indi- 
vidual Will keeps him upright ; but this among 
all the faculties of man is just the most real and 
the strongest, and it comes out here with a sublime 
grandeur, which the r6le of Don Giovaimi has 
in no other place approached. Aim Tairai giant- 
mai credvlo, ma farb quel cle palrA (I should 
never have believed it, but T will do what I can.) 
A certain residuum of anxiety betrays itself in 
this passage, the fir>t which Don Juan addresses 
to the ghost of the Commander, and during 
which you luiar two violin figures, whiub have 
already been marked at the beginning of the 
overture, of which oneis melodious and mournful, 
tho other a murmuring accompaniment, like the 
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night breeze creeping over the grass of the 
church-yard. But as soon as the long period, in 
which those terrible scale passages roll away, 
is at au end, Giovanni recovers his self-possession : 
Parla dunque ! che chiedi f (speak then ! what 
do you want?) Never was anything grander 
uttered on the stage. And when be adds : Parla, 
parla J ascoltando ti stb (speak, I stand listening,) 
sympathy and wonder reach their height, and 
there is not one among the audience, who does 
not feel tempted to exclaim : Mercy, mercy on 
the noble sinner! During this period, which 
closes in A minor, the ground-tone sounds on, 
like a muffled, dreadful funeral bell, alone amid 
the awful silence of the voices. One feels that 
unheard of things are preparing. 

Suddenly the thunders of the spectre, striking 
in upon this monotonous death-knell, awaken a 
succession of chords which would be <lifHcult even 
for a grammarian to analyze ; a series in which 
the chromatic and the enharmonic are so mingled 
and blended, that the ear knows no longer where 
it is, nor whence it comes, nor whither it goes, 
and the imagination utterly gives way under 
the terrible and swift succession of the images 
by which it is overwhelmed. It is like an inward 
mirror, in which compactly and in countless 
number the enormities of a whole life full of sin 
are mirrored. Every heart-beat calls up a 
new shape of terror, which the hurricane of the 
crescendo instantly chases away, to put other 
shapes of terror in their places, which in their turn 
are also swept away. The whole are. linked 
together in a waving line of fearful arabesques 
buried in flames. Bising a semitone in every 
phrase, the spectre reaches the highest tones of 
his vocal register and closes this indescribable 
period upon the dominant chord of B fiat mi- 
nor. 

In this new key, in the character of a grand 
reminiscence, the double figure of the violins 
again becomes perceptible ; the dialogue is more 
condensed. A voice, which seems to penetrate 
the clouds and cleave the earth, asks Giovanni 
if he is ready for the journey ? Rl-sdl-vi f Vir-ra-i f 
The sinner answers : Ho fermo il core in petto ; 
non hb timor, verrb (I have a firm heart in my 
breast; I have no fear, I will go.) A defiant 
outburst of heroism, which is supported by 
imitative passages of astonishing power. The 
phantom, which till then has been immova- 
ble, stretches out his hand to Don Giovanni, who 
reaches him his. An icy chill runs through the 
veins of the desperate Epicurean. The pain tears 
from him a shriek : Ohim^ ! From this bar, 
the tempo of the somewhat hastened Andante 
gains by degrees the fire and vivacity of an 
Allegro, through the more frequent inter- 
change of the phrases of the dialogue, and through 
the waving which manifests itself in the instru- 
mental figures. The tremolo seizes even the 
lowest stratum of the harmony ; the abyss yawns 
and ferments in expectation of its prey. Pas- 
sages of the bass, which remind you closely of the 
duel scene, come roaring in like rising waves, 
and like them fall back from their highest summit 
into the deep from which they raised themselves. 
Let us admire the deeply considered motives of 
the musician. These sweeps of bass, these power- 
ful attacks, the colossal t^pe of the last brave 
deed of the Commander's arm, call out no imi- 
tation in the other voices; that is to say, they 
meet with no parade now, as in the earthly duel. 



The violins, which in so murderous a manner 
guided Giovanni's sword, are no longer here 
to parry ofT the blows. The sword now lies a 
useless tool at its master's feet ; for he cannot 
kill the Commander twice. From his veins there 
is no blood to be drawn, and Don Giovanni's 
blood is frozen in the hand of his invulnerable 
adversary. The retribution is frightful. The 
victor in the first act is challenged to confess his 
downfall. Already gleams over the sinner's head, 
suspended by a hair, the sword of everlasting 
punishment, which always hits and always kills. 
E Vultimo momento! pentiti scelerato! pentiti, 
pentiti (It is tlie last moment I repent, wicked one, 
repent I) and this down-crushing summons, to 
which Giovanni steadfastly answers no, rolls away 
each time thundering like the echo of hell, until 
the last grain has run from the invisible hour- 
glass, which measures the period of delay. The 
mission of the Commander is achieved ; the irre* 
vocable word falls upon the lost one in heavy and 
long choral notes; the harmony dies away in 
unison ; the spectre has vanished. 

If the conclusion had been executed in the 
moment that it was announced ; if Giovanni had 
fallen dead at the feet of the Commander and the 
curtain with him, then would the end have 
crowned the work, and Mozart, exalted to the 
Pillars of Hercules in musical art, would have 
remained standing ubi dcfuit orbis, like those 
seekers after hyperborean land^, who could not 
continue their voyage any further, because they 
had leached the end of the world. But certain 
considerations allowed neither the poet nor the 
musician to terminate the opera, or at least the 
supernatural scene in this way. Da Ponte, as a 
skilful literary job worker, thoroughly acquainted 
with the public of his time, as well as with the 
conditions of scenic effect in general, reasoned 
quite justly, that the title of the piece : 11 Disso- 
luto punito, and the expectation awakened by 
this title, would hardly seem justified unless we 
saw the punishment; for among a thousand indi- 
viduals who understand perfectly well how to see 
an opera, it is lucky if you can count ten who 
understand how to hear it For this reason the 
damnation and the hell had to be made visible to 
the eye. The poet therefore caused the man of 
marble, who in his libretto is a pretty paltry 
machine, to be followed by something more solid 
and more striking to the eyes, un coro di spettri 
(chorus of spectres,) ghosts, larvss, furies, devils, 
the court of Pluto in grand gala. We know 
how our ancestors enjoyed this classical pomp. 
Don Juan, whom the composer has allowed to 
stand out through the most frightful moral tor- 
ments, is afler these delivered up to physical tor- 
ments also : Che m' at/ita le viscere ! a bold image, 
which transcended Da Ponte's age, and at which 
Mozart did not hold it necessary to stop. To 
him, the musician, who understood how to trans- 
late the most heart-rending cry with perfect natu- 
ralness, it would have been easy to represent the 
desperate pangs from the inmost vitals quite as 
naturally ; but he was far from suspecting what a 
fruitful vein these medico-chirurgical operations 
would open to the theatre. 

We have adduced the motives of the poet, let 
us now hear those of the composer. Mozart 
must have perceived, that it was impossible to 
close the last finale with a scene in the tempo of 
Andante, which is by all odds the most important 
in the piece, and which ends pp with some whole 



notes, sung by a single voice, which fade out in the 
orchestra, like the shadow itself. Accordingly he 
saw, that af^cr a piece of sut-h psychological sub- 
tlety and depth, it would be fitting to raise the soul 
again, which has been cast down by so many 
fearful shocks, and that at the close some fire- 
works must be let off for the ear, just as Da Ponte 
had felt the need of a brilliant concluding piece 
for the eyes. For this reason he appended to the 
Andante an Allegro of fifty measures and not 
more ; this is mere music of effect, required by 
the tumult on the stage and also by the scenic 
uproar, since there is no mightier ally than up- 
roarious music in such cases. Thia is all very 
well ; it does not last long, and everybody goes 
away contented. So we will not concern our- 
selves as to what sort of a spectacle they will af- 
ford us, or whether the gentlemen managers, 
scene-painters, costumcrs and machinists still 
continue to create their world after the ideal of a 
simpleton. They must pardon me this expres- 
sion ; but is it credible, that we, the spectators of 
the nineteenth century, we who at last compre- 
hend what Don Juan is, are still invariably doom- 
ed to see the final scene of the wonderful master- 
piece transported into the mythological Tartarus, 
swarming with a legion of supernumeraries and 
thereby rendered positively ludicrous, since 
these are besmeared with every possible color, 
wear enormous perrukes of hemp upon their 
heads, and dance with smoking and stinking 
torches round Don Juan. 

Certainly it would require no great outlay of 
fancy, to replace this unworthy mode of repre- 
sentation by another less ridiculous and more 
appropriate. For have wc not tlie phantasma- 
goria? Suppose we have threatening spectres 
flitting in the vacant space, hideous masks, with 
features distorted with fury or grinning with 
devili<h laughter ; mingle with them for contrast's 
sake a troop of youthful and pale female forms, 
who have atoned for their love of Giovanni with 
their lives, and who regard him steadfastly and 
seem to weep over him. If this picture does ni>t 
suit the reader, here is another. The trap-doors 
open and vomit streams of flames ; the thunder 
machine does its utmost in its Olympian retreat ; 
the side pieces of the scene, which does not change, 
take fire and fall in one by one with a great 
noise ; phantoms fly in all directions through the 
conflagration. There is no need of our seeing 
the singing spectres, and instead of the chorus 
being sung in unison, as it is directed, it might be 
sung in different octaves. We even think that 
speaking-tubes would be in pUce here. In this 
uproar, Giovanni, abandoned to the demons, 
although only inwardly and free in his move- 
ments, expresses, more by his acting than his 
singing, which it would be hard to hear well, the 
torments which he suffers. And when the clo- 
sing cadence comes, a long-drawn church ca- 
dence, the wall in the back-ground falls down, 
and discloses, in the first beams of the dawn, the 
spirit of the Commander floating heaven-ward, 
with the figure of a female kneeling before him 
on the same cloud. This female holds a palm- 
leaf in her hand and a veil conceals her features. 
A streak of lightning, which proceeds from this 
heavenly vision, strikes Don Jum, who falls dead 
amid the ruins of his accursed dwelling. 
Superfluous Conclusion. 

How singular I Although both composers of our 
opera trod in Shakspeare's footsteps in their work, 
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defying the poetical and theatrical style of their 
age, continually mingling comedy with tragedy, 
yet both Da Ponte and Mozart felt themselves 
obliged to yield to the most arbitrar>' rule that 
ever was imposed upon the lyric drama ; the rule 
namely, which requires that all the characters 
should come together at the end and form a 
straight line in the order of their vocal registers, 
to thank the public for the signs of approba- 
tion or displeasure which have fallen to their lot 
during the representation. At all events our 
composers need not have followed this conven- 
tionalism in all its strictness, inasmuch as the 
hero of the piece was dead, and the phantom 
had no second mission which should bring him to 
make his acknowledgment before the public. 
So they contented themselves with assembling 
the survivors, to sing and take their leave, 
whereby the Finale was lengthened out by three 
extra tempi ; an Allegro Assai, a Larghetto and 

a Presto. 

Wc will not examine them ; first, because they 
are never performed on the stage ; then, because 
they form no part of the action ; and thirdly, 
which is the worst thing about it, because they 
are an absurd lie with regard to the acting per- 
sons. Who does not clearly see, that this whole 
world of passions, fascinations, follies and marvels 
has irrevocably gone down with him, who was 
its focus and its moving principle ? Anna, the 
sublime reaction of the moral order of things 
against the principle which made war upon all its 
foundations, is no longer Anna. She has ceased 
to be with the cause that called her forth; she is 
extinguished, as the fire of heaven was extin- 
guished, after consuming the doomed cities whose 
burial places are mirrored by the Dead Sea. So 
soon as Anna is dead, Ottavio becomes impos- 
sible. He is so constituted, that he could not sur- 
vive his beloved a minute, for she made out his 
whole musical and dramatic existence. As for 
Leporello, the physicians will tell you, that he has 
seen and heard enough during the last two scenes, 
to entitle him to a provision for life in a mad- 
house. In fact, his concern is perliaps to go to 
an inn (alC osieria) and there seek out a better 
master {padron miglior ) No, no, Leporello has 
bad and will have but one master all his life. 
Shall I speak of Elvira? A!as! she sank down 
senseless, when she left Don Juan. At this mo- 
ment the poor lady lies sick in bed with a brain 
fever. She is in for it for six weeks at least 
Elvira gathers her friends and relations about 
her and says to them : Jo men vado in un retiro 
a finir la vita mia (I go into retirement, there to 
end my days,) that is all, and we can but ap- 
prove this pious resolution, although it does not 
concern the audience. There yet remain Zer- 
lina and Masetto. One were glad to suppose, with 
the poet, that this couple on their wedding day 
have gone off to sup together {cenar in compag- 
nia;) but for the honor of Masetto we must be- 
lieve that their supper hour has passed long ago. 
Zerlina, with whom all the relations have ceased 
that made her a dramatic person, is not the Zer- 
lina of Don Juan, but of Masetto, from this time 
forward a little wanton gossip, who leads her man 
round by the nose. In this way the grand figure 
of Giovanni dr&vrs down with him in bis fall all 
that had served hiit. for relief, for setting or for 
contrast All dies or tanishes with him. 

The three last tempi of the Finale therefore 
are a monstrous violation of sJl principles of Art ; 



but inasmuch as a fault is seldom so easy as this 
to better, and as it always is bettered on the 
stage, the evil, I admit, would not be very great, 
if the music, here suppressed, were no better 
than its text Unfortunately this is not the case, 
and all music lovers will lament with bitterness 
the lost labor of the splendid fugued chorus: 
Qaesto I il fin di chi fa maU (This is the end of 
the evil-doer I) 




The Position of the Artist 

[From The Crayon.] 

In arrangino: our social system, we have con- 
sidered the relations of the Worker in the ma- 
terial, in all his capacities, as Laborer, as Adven- 
turer, as Capitalist, and have, by our use of the 
influences of law and public opinion, done all we 
may to protect him in each. We have gone fur- 
ther, and included in our plans the interests of 
those who, not beinnr producers of the Actual in 
any form, have confided to them the preservation 
of that which is in danger of decay or injur}'— 
the Jurist, the Physician, and the Divine— the 
conservators of society. Yet in our organizations 
we have made no account of the Ideal: the 
Painter, the Sculptor and the Poet, are voted by 
all "assembled wisdoms" to be superfluities — 
queues which the world may wear or not. 

Has the Artist a right to exist V Abstractly he 
has, any one will admit, as every one has, a right 
to eat if he can pet anything to eat ; but that he 
has any claim on society, or has of riglit any posi- 
tion in it, we all practically deny. We emulate 
the magnificence of the munificent tyrants of past 
a<»e8, who always had some ponts, some painters 
in their train, but only that they might add to 
their glory and stimulate their self-imnortance. 
They had generally their buffoon, who stood 
nearer to their majesties than either poet or 
painter. They rewarded the fool, and the Artist, 
as they fostered their foibles or flattered their 
vanity. They gave them gifts, but never paid 
them anything, since the idea of service rendered 
was one not to be entertained. 

So each man among us, as he attains to the 
position of a sovereign in a degree, bestows his 
largess on the painter who makes his walls richer, 
or who preserves his likene^i for the admiration 
of future generations ; and so, too, we cast our 
coppers to dancers and mountebanks. The Poet, 
thank God 1 has passed out of the hands of sover- 
eignty in a measure, and can no longer be made 
to%ing in a golden cage for the glorification of 
the {"ndividual man— free from Mo'cenas and 
Can Grande, he is listened to as we listen to the 
birds of heaven, not because he is ours, but be- 
cause he is divine. No longer the creature of 
Privilege, he lives in the universal heart of man- 
kind, and though his robes of scarlet and golden 
decorations may be less, he eats the bread of in- 
dependence, and says what he says because he 
desires it, not because we prescribe it. 

The Painter hopes from the emancipation of 
his brother the Poet, and looks out upon the day 
when, no longer the creature of individual vanity 
or insolent self-importance, he shall paint, not 
what patrons commission him to, but what his 
own soul commands of him ; and when, instead 
of being required to follow a fashion, or make 

Eictures according to popular perception, he shall 
e regarded as the Seer of the Beautiful, and 
shall be looked to as the instructor of that per- 
ception, who shall teach us what to see and how 
to see it. We do not suppose that all painters 
have this feeling. We know there are many who 
are willing to be the appenda to wealth and social 
rank, to keep a foothold in life by fostering pride 
and flattering vanity ; but the true Artist has that 
desire for reverence and regard, not for himself, 
but for the truth given him to tell. 

If he has a right to exist, then he has a right 
to that consideration and position which make ex- 
btence easy. We talk fluently, in these times, of 
the right of labor, and say, truly, that society hw 
no ri«»ht so to organize itself that it shall cut off 
its humblest members from their dues of sunlight 
and of bread. Labor has rights, and wiU enforce 



them, or, at least, exact a terrible penalty for its 
disinheritance. It is necessary: and we know 
that to destroy the laborer is to cut off our hands 

to strike at the root of the material interests of 

society. But, since it is an external necessity, it 
will be cared for; and the only question to the 
upper tiers of the social organization, is, how, 
most conveniently, to care for it and themselves 
at once. Art and Beauty have no such necessity 

they are neither bread nor shelter, and men 

commonly pass successfully through life without 
the slightest care for them. Nations have been 
powerful and wealthy without being cognizant of 
their existence. They have no revolutionary 
right, and cannot force themselves into notice-^ 
they cannot exact the penalty of neglect— yet is 
it none the less exacted somehow and some- 
where. 

We say, the penalty is exacted, because a law 
is broken by thus leaving out the Teacher of the 
Ideal in our division of the earth ; and infraction 
of natural law brings its punishment with it A 
German fable says, that when Jupiter divided the 
earth among his children, the Poet, modest and 
sensitive, was overlooked, and when the god 
found that there was no share left for him, he 
took him to dwell with himself in Olympus. So 
does the world. It divides the goods of this life 
among the strong, the cunning, and the clamor- 
ous. The Artist and Poet are sent up to Olym- 
pus and glorified. They would, probably, prefer 
to remain among their bielhren, but the loss is 
not theirs— rather the world's. Subsistence may 
be denied them, but their perception and enjojr- 
ment of the Ideal cannot be taken away ; and, if 
driven to Olympus, they not only take it with 
them, but take away the very guides by which 
their blind brethren might be made to see. 

To speak more prosaically, it is society that 
suffers by the neglect of the Artist ; and it is the 
intoregt of society, therefore, to give him the po- 
sition which his share in the soul-culture justiOes. 
Having admitted his right to a place, it only le- 
mains to point it out, and then we may demand 
of him that he fill it worthily. How can we ex- 
pect him to sustain a dimity when we assign him 
none ? If we regard him as a pendant to our 
pride and vanity, we have sunk the teacher in 
the flatterer, who has no place in the true social 
S3'stem. 

Friedrich von Flotow. 

[From the New Tork Uurical Qewtto.] 

Friedrich Von Flotow is a nobleman, the 
son of a wealthy lord of the manor, in Mecklen- 
burg, (North of Germany.) This somewhat re- 
tired part of Germany reminds one, in many of 
its characteristics, of the olden time ; of a state ol 
society which belongs more to the past than the 
present The fertile lands are divided into large 
estates, and are in possession of some of the oldest 
families of nobles Germany possesses. The life ol 
these proprietors is mostly agricultural, preserving 
in some sort, many of the old patriarchal rights 
customs, and feelings. We mention this faci 
because of the anomaly which existe between th< 
life and spirit of a man born and educated undei 
such influences, and the light, brilliant Frencl 
music of Martha, Indra, etc. But it is not th< 
first time Germans have proved they can be an; 
thin<T else but German ; and although m musu 
they°are least likely to forget their own natun 
and spirit, the history of modern opera shoifw n 
Meyerbeer and Halevy two brilliant illustra 
tions of the fact we have mentioned. Flotow 
however, spent only his eariier youth in the coun 
try of renowned cattle and fertile pasture-groundi 
He soon came to Paris, studying music, operi 
ballet, and all sorts of things, wW^ the Frenc 
metropolis can offer to an apt and dihgent scholai 
The musical education of Flotow has been ii 
some respect a very curioas one. G«n«i:a"y 
musician tries every thing before he Aj^es himse 
upon any peculiar branch of his art. Wot « 
Flotow. ^Mre do not think that he ever s udie 
or composed any thing else but a certain cla^< 
Toral music ; nay, we do not even believe that h 
I^mTd much even of this before he came t 
ParisTwith ample means to enjoy it; having 
cartain predilection for music, perhaps aUo tl 
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ntention to study it, but certainly without any 
[reat preparation for the career of an opera com- 
poser. Flotow learned first how to write little ro- 
oances in the French style, then he tried larger 
brms, until, at last, be accomplished the short 
»pera comique. Paris has been, in a musical 
ense, the cradle, nursery, and school-room of 
riotow; he learned there to creep, to walk; to 
pell, to write, and to produce. Being always 
vith French people, hearing nothing but the talk 
»f a particular class of musicians ; being, besides, 
'oung and unfixed in his Tiews and principles, 
►ne can not, after all, wonder that he forgot the 
olid qualities of his native Mecklenburg, and re- 
lected in his music the habits and feelings of that 
ociety in which he moved. And as this society 
ras a good one, being formed by the circles of 
ome first-rate honses ; the young nobleman being 
eceived with all the honor dae to his station ; as, 
resides, he was very apt to perceive the finer 
|ualities of French composition and to adopt them, 
re can easily account for the elegance he displays 
n his better works. But Flotow learned not only 
his in Paris; he obtained also a knowledge of 
he stage, of the public, of the artists, and of men 
n genoral. Further — and this is the most essen- 
ial — he obtained a perception of his own rcsour- 
es, and especially learned not to come too early 
tefore the public. Flotow has never been guilty of 
in attempt to write a so-called grand opera ; he 
:nows the scope of his talents and abilities, and 
herefore his whole ambition has been concentra- 
ed upon the opera comique. Having so very 
iften seen that stuff prepared which is served day 
)y day to the Parisian public ; having assisted in 
ill the incidents of a mise en scene; having gone 
a a witness through all the stages of the life of a 
omposer for that institution, and feeling in him- 
elf musical resources enough to satisfy at least, in 
his respect, the wants of the public, he risked 
limself at last on the perilous field of an opera 
omposer. His first trial, in association with anoth- 
!r, was not very successful; then came a little 
ipera in one act, which had the esteem of the 
ritics, and the applause of the claque, raising some 
lOpes for a future success. Had Flotow continued 
walk in the same path ; to compose only for the 
>pera Comique in Paris, the desired full success 
irould not have failed to appear at last ; but at 
hat time he made the acquaintance of a German 
uthor, who spent a portion of each year in Paris, 
3 look out for pieces to translate and arrange for 
he German stage, and it is this acquaintance 
rhich changed the course of the composer and 
lad the greatest influence upon his further career. 
The public name of that author is W. Friedrich, 
fa wealthy merchant family in Hamburg. This 
oan has obtained a reputation in Germany for being 
he best translator or French pieces, for his great 
inowledge of the stage, and the ability to write 
;entle verses, especially for opera purposes. Flo- 
Dw required a libretto ; Friedrich proposed one 
3r the German stage, based upon the principles 
f the French Opera Comique; Flotow agreed, 
nd both men began to work. The first sign of 
bis new partnership was the opera, Alessandro 
Itradelta,* It is almost the same plot which ins- 
pired NiEDERMEYER to mako a grand opera for 
Qe French Academy of Music. If the singer and 
omposer, Alessandro Stradella, who lived 
n the last half of the seventeenth century, could 
ave heard the music which he has to perform in 
ither opera, but especially in that of Flotow, he 
rould have been rattier surprised. Flotow's mu- 
ic is yery thin and somewhat obese, a sort of en- 
irged vaudeville with recitatives, which has had 
n entire success, on account of the musical char- 
cteristics with which the two bandits in the piece 
re treated. Here the talent of the composer, the 
omical expression, was very happily displayed ; 
nd Flotow himself was quite right, when he said, 
fter the first performance of this opera at Ham- 
urg, " My bandits have saved me." The next 
pera was The Sailors, a more severe undertaking, 
nd for this very reason unsuccessful. Flotow 
ras, in consequence of this, rather dissatisfied with 
is partner ; still he agreed for a ihinl trial to- 
ether. The result was The Forester, Again no 
uccess ; decidedly Mr. Friedrich was not worth 
ny thing. Flotow resolved upon dissolution of 



the partnership, but first he would try once more 
the ability of the librettist. Martha was the re- 
sult of their labors, and this time a successful one. 
Martha gave the composer a position and reputa- 
tion in Germany, which his later operas, Indra 
and Ruhezahl^ although they were very feeble re- 
productions of his powers, could not shake I The 
music to Martha is spiritual, light, and brilliant, 
grateful to the ear, the singers, and also, as ex- 
perience has taught us, to the composer himself. 
The orchestration is much better than in Stradella, 
and the instrumentation has some very happy and 
ingenious combinations. The treatment of the 
whole is French ; but there are some pieces, as 
the spinner-quartet and the finale of the first act, 
which are as good as any thing Auber or Adam 
have written for the Opera Comique. The great 
art, to finish at the right time, not to weary the 
public by a continuation of sentiment scenes — on 
the contrary to offer a continual interchange of 
the sentimental and the comic: these secrets of 
success Flotow understands very well, as he proves 
in this opera. Then that other important point ; 
the provision of the singers with good, grateful roles, 
is also not neglected in Martha. Nancy and Plum- 
kett are very acceptable parts for male and female 
buffos, and Martha and Lyonel are favorite per- 
formances of all the German soubrettes and tenors. 
Martha and Stradella have made their way over 
almost all the stages of Germany, have pleased 
hundreds of times, and will please probably as long 
as society requires an opera to be served as in 
dramas, nothing but amusement and pleasant sen- 
sations. The opera of Martha, or rather an En- 
glish version of it, was first introduced to the 
American public by Madame Bishop a few years 
since, when an astute critic of one of the daily 
papers gravely complimontod Signor Bociisa for 
the brilliant id<^ he had conceived, of introducing 
into the opera the well-known ballad, • Tis the last 
rose ofsutmner* As most of our readers are prob- 
ably well aware that whatever merit may be attach- 
ed to the brilliancy of this idea is due to the Ger- 
man composer, we should not now refer to it were 
it not that the same incorrect statement has re- 
appeared in print within a few days. 

As far as we can Judge from personal appear- 
ance, not having any biography at hand, Mr. Flo- 
tow is about forty years old, tall, with a dark com- 
plexion, and much smartness in his eyes. He has 
the appearance of a man who carefully observes, 
and knows how to profit by his observation. His 
manners are gentlemanly, amiable, and prepos- 
sessing, just as is his music. You are flattered 
without being aware of it. Flotow is, in our opin- 
ion, the smartest manufacturer of opera music Ger- 
many possesses at this time. 



[From the London Athenaeum of June 8, 1888.] 

First appearance of Mario, and first per^ 
formance of Lncrezia Borgia in London. 

On Thursday Mme. Grisi's benefit took place, 
with the attractions of a fresh opera, " Lncrezia 
Borgia," by Donizetti, a new tenor, M. Mario, 
and a new ballet. La Gitana, Strange to say, 
in spite of these temptations, the house was but 
moderately well attended ; nor have the lovers of 
music any loss, if they absent themselves from M. 
Laponti*s kincrdom as often as the Lucrezia 
is repeated. The ghastly and revoltinor story of 
Victor Hugo's tragedy, stripped of half its hor- 
rors, has been set to music — ^alternating between 
harsh and puling dulness — and, as a whole, even 
less inviting than that of Donizetti's ungracious 
Parisina. There is one effective terzct in the 
second act, and the introduction, with snatches of 
ball music coming from behind the scenes, would 
be very gay and pretty — though anything but 
new — if the military band were kept in tune. 
Having mentioned these pieces, it is waste of 
time to specify farther. Grisi did her best to 
make her new part tell — looking, in the second 
act, more striking than we ever remember to 
have seen her, having put on for the character 
such a malicious and fascinating beauty as befits 
a sorceress ; but the music baflled her exertion. 

It was a pity, too, to produce M. Mario in a 
composition so utterly worthless ; though, making 
allowance for its wretched insipidity, we cannot 



but compliment the new Eomeo of the Italian 
stage upon possessing a handsome presence and a 
delicious voice, ratner than commend him for 
using either as an artist should do; that is, zeal- 
ously and to good efi*ect. His voice is sweet and 
extensive, some of its tones being not free from 
that slight quantity of huskiness which practice 
would either clear away, or, as in Pasta's case, 
convert from a blemish into a beauty ; his ex- 
pression is natural and unforced, his declamation 
at times too abrupt, at times too indifferent — he 
is greatest, in short, in cantabile singing ; having, 
on Thursday evening, neither been given nor 
made for himself any opportunity for the display 
of executive power. M. Mario's success was 
complete, but he must work hard to make it 
lasting. 

Diary Abroad.— No. 13. 

BsRUM, Feb. 9, One more wonder-child, and this a 
pisnist I 

He is a child of ten, more likely eleven years, from 
Moscow, and has given a concert in Fmnkfort on tlie 
Maine. It is the winter of 1841-2, and the old imperial 
city — one of my favorite places for a few days visit-^s 
filled with fashionable society from all parts of Europe. 
Lucretia Borgia and La Favorila have jast been put 
upon the stage there; Uie second creating some sensa- 
tion. Rubin I and Prrsiaki have had the Uieatre one 
night for a concert, and now comes our little boy to try 
his fortune. He is tlie fashion and succeeds. ' C. G./ 
who writes about all these and many other nfianical 
doings in a letter tu tlie Leiptiyer Zeiluny, is greatly 
pleased with the child and discourwss thus about him: 

*' God be thanked ! the time of * wonder-children ' has 
passed ; for time has taught us that most of these little 
pale creatures have faded like hot-house plants, so soon 
as tlie fre^h air of heoven breathed upon tlicm. The 
playing of little Rubimstkin, however, seems more like 
the result of real talent, since he retains completely the 
ease and joyousness of a healthy child, and has thus 
far assumed nothing of the professional in his demeanor. 
Still we luive our doubts as to a happy result, as those 
about seem to take every pains to fill him with vanity. 
Tiiat the little man no longer studies, merely pmcticing 
show pieces, is evident from his manner of playing. 
Wo dcmnnd of a child neither depth of feeling nor a 
clear undcrstaucling ot his composer, but at all events 
clearness and correctness, attributes of a true musical 
scholnr, must not fail. Still, the astonishment one feels 
at hearing a boy of ten years conquer the most difficult 
caprices of Liszt and Thalberg, Chopin and Henselt, 
cannot be overcome by simply calling it precocious ex- 
ecution. What would we have more ? If the history of 
the Art did not tell us of little geniuses who satisfied at 
once both the ear and the heart, we would not judge so 
strictly." 

Not remarkably flattering, such a notice ; but that the 
Leipzig artists thought very diflerently of him is clear; 
for lens than a year passes before he has the instrumental 
solos at a Gewandhaus concert, ond a long notice of hb 
playing, which follows in the Zntung, puts a very differ- 
ent fiice upon the matter: 

** His efforts are not the deceitful fruit of a hot-house 
plant, or the product of education merely ; they are the 
results of a truly extraordinary, real musical talent, 
which certoinly needs still the guidance and culture of a 
skilful and careful hand." it is not the mere technical 
perfection of Rubinstein's playing, which the writer 
extols very highly, but the soul which pervades it, the 
clearness of his conception, and so on, which gives rise 
to hopes, which are not often excited, for the future of 
Art. The boy played on tliis occasion the firi»t move- 
ment of a concerto of his Moscow master, Villoing, 
Standtken, by Fmnz Schubert, and a fantasia upon 
Luda themes by Liszt— the last two pieces exciting a 
tumult of applause. 

Before the close of the year (1842), he astopishes Ber- 
lin by playing Thalberg, Uenselt, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart (the Gigue ^mis correct in the dwinest tempo), 
the CkromaiXKht Fantaue of Bach and Beethoven's 
Sonnta Pathttique, and other plec« of the classical and 
the diflicult schools, in a series of concerts at which the 
audiences continually incrc»»^»ed in numbers and interest 
He visited Weimar, Bre»*n, Prague, and perhaps other 
places, and ever with similar results. Returning to Mos- 
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COW, to his piurents, he gnve a concert or two there; but 
unfortunately for him, Liszt's huge, overshadowing figure 
came between him and the public. 

The pendulum swings now in the otiier direction. 
Autoine Rubinstein and a younger brother visit Berlin 
together, two years later, and call out from one corres- 
pondent the remark that they are— skiirul pianists 1 
And the next winter we read: "The wonder-child An- 
ton Rubinstein has grown up into the mediocre Russian 
pianist, Herr Rubinstein." That this was doing Rubin- 
stein justice, I cannot believe; still there may have 
been expectations excited by the child's playing, which 
the youth could not make good. I am inclined to think 
that in all cases, even in Mozart's, there is a period 
during which the improvement in the skill of a performer 
does not keep pnce with the change in his person— that 
period when one is, as Malvolk) says, "not yet old 
enough for a man, nor young enough for a boy ; as a 
squash is before it is a peascod, or a codling before it is 
an apple;'* and that in this period we expect too sudden 
a change and improvement of that which was wonderful 
in the child into tliat which is astonishing in the man. 

Whether justice was done to the young man on tliis 
tour or not, he was soon after fixed in St. Petorsbuni; by 
the appointment of Kapellmeister to a sisterin-Iaw of 
tlie Emperor. 

The first I heard of him was from an American fam- 
ily who had long been in the Russian Capital. They 
spoke of this young Rubinstein as almost superhuman 
in his mastery of the piano-forte, as well as in the musi- 
cal ideas to which he gave form and life at the instru- 
ment Miss B. spoke of his firm, collected demeanor in 
the concert room, and, as we happened to have a picture 
of Beethoven lying on the table, of his huge head of 
shaggy hair. 

Not long after my friend at Leipzig incidentally men- 
tioned him in a letter to me: " Rubinstein, the Russian 
pianist, and tlie same man who brought out a new Sym- 
phony at the last Gewandhans concert but one, plays on 
the 14th. I heard him at K.'s room the other afternoon. 
He is a wonderful performer— prodigious I and a very 
pleasant fellow." Not long after, in another letter was 
this passage: **I wish you could hear this Rubinstein 
play the piano. He is the most wonderful performer / 
ever heard, and my opinion is derived partly from the 
sayings of all the big musicians here. He has played at 
the Gcwandliaus once, and last evening at the Quartette. 

* * isn't thought of beside him. His compositions 

are fine, too. I think he is destined to be the man in the 
musical world!" 

About ten days ago I was at my task in the library 
again — a capital place to see musical celebrities— when 
a young man came in, who, I was sure at the first 
glance, must be Rubinstein. Nor was I mistaken. " Ex- 
cuse me a moment, Herr Rubinstein," said the Professor. 
At the time, I was using up the remnant of brain left, in 
the attempt to decipher and copy something in Beetho- 
ven's own hand, scrawled with a lead pencil into his 
conversation book, in the midst of several pages of 
dinner-table talk at a tavern. It was the original first 
idea of the Et vitam ceiUitrt, in his great Second Mass! 
I showed it to Rubinstein, and this led to some conver- 
sation between us, until the Professor was disengaged. 
Without kwking like Beethoven, as ho is represented in 
our portraits, there is still, In characteristic trait<t, a resem- 
blance which struck me at once, especially when com- 
pared with pictures of the great master taken when he 
first went to Vienna. Such are the very broad, but not 
very high forehead; tlie full, dreamy eyes; even the 
rather il! -formed, flattish nose; the stiff moss of hair, all 
on end, and the dark complexion. His first concert I 
did dot attend, but the notices of It have raised my curi- 
osity to the highest pitch. Is he the coming man ? 

Friday morning I was with him for a time and was 
mobt favonbly impressed. Some facts about himself 
and hk music, I may, without impropriety, record here. 
During the last half dozen years that he has been Kapell- 
meister of the Arehduchess Helene. besides a great vari- 
ety of Sonatas, songs, etc., and all kinds of compositions 
for the piano-fortb, he has written: 2 Piano- forte Trios, 
8 QuarteU for stribged instruments, 4 Russian Operas, 
and 4 Symphonies. An^ong his piano-forte works is one 
which is now passing through the press; an " Album of 
34 portraits "—that is, his ldea« of the characters of cer- 
tain individuals, expressed in taoBic. This reminded 



me of the characters which Smith, the blind music 
teacher, now in Louisville, Ky., used in this way to 
paint, when he was in College. I spoke of it, much to 
Mr. R.'s amusement. In explanation of his Symphony 
— which I nm sorry not to have heard— he gave the fol- 
lowing programme: First movement, Occim, a Tone- 
picturo; Second, Man's soul, grand and vast— an ocean; 
Tiiird, Scherzo, the Festival of Neptune; Fourth, Ocean,, 
conquered, and reduced to the service of man. 

Grand, is It not? 

He is now studying upon a fifth Symphony, in which 
he has struck precisely the same idea as Liszt, save in 
the lost movement Should this work really prove suc- 
cessful, it will form some sucli an era as Beethoven's 
Ermca — if not, as I told him, he will be like Icarus — 
who died attempting great things. Of this work the 
First movement is Faust; Second, Gretchcn; Third, 
Mephistopheles ; Fourth, Fantasy and the Poet. 

While in Leipzig, a text for an Oratorio, founded upon 
"Paradise Lost," and written by Sciilonoach, was en- 
trusted him for composition. Certainly a most sublime 
subject— especially for a young composer of twenty-five 
years! 

Dmigjjf ^nnrnal nf Mnmu 
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END OF THE YOLUME.— The present number closes our 
third year. Our Journal '* still lives," and bids fair to live 
more vitally and largely than it has done yet. Our subserip* 
iioD list lias always kept incraaslog, but at fiir too slow a rate. 
It pays as something, but it costs us more than it should do 
to earn that eomething. We are sure that with twice as much 
support, we could give four times «• good In retum, more 
easily than we now contrive to give what we do. Mow fcbat we 
enter upon a new volume, (and with some Improvements as we 
trust, in form and matter,) why will not each faithful sub- 
seriber send us one new name, and so enable us to enlist 
such aid from others, and save such time of our own from 
businett drudgery to editorial Uaought, as shall bring onr 
Journal nearer to our notion of what a Journal of Musio 
should be ? 

(C^ It grieves us to add that we are still minus a large per- 
ceatage of our just dues from subscribers and advertisers for 
the two years pa^t. Were all paid up, we should be tolerably 
well off. But It is really unreasonable, if not worse, to keep 
OS at the trouble of sending bill after l>lll across the country, 
writing letters and paying postage, to secure the paltry WHfiO 
sums which are our Journal's staff of life, and whieh are pro- 
perly our due belbrBhand. 

BOUND VOLUMES of the past three years will soon be 
ready for purchasers. 

PARTICULAR REQUEST.— Our supply of No. 4, Vol. V. 
has nearly run out. Any of our Mends who do not file their 
Journals, and who can send us that number, will eonte a very 
great fkvor. 

All who do not expressly noUfy us of their wish to stop the 
Journal at the expiration of their term, will still continue to 
receive It, and be counted as subcribers for anotlier year. 

017^ No susscaiPTioii excxivid roa a snoav&a rxaion trait 

SIX MOUTHS ; AMD HOffl VOX US8 THAN A TXAE, 0HI.I88 tAZP IH 
AftVAMCX. 



Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

The Annual Benefit Concert on Tuesday eve- 
ning attracted a fine audience to the Messrs. 
Chickering's Saloon, and was altogetlier one of 
the most choice and satisfactory of the many 
fine Chamber Concerts we have had this winter. 
The programme would have been considered 
really an audacious one a few years since, but we 
are sure it was thankfully appreciated now. It 
opened with that most original, imaginative, im- 
passioned, learned, curious and effective Quartet 
of Beethoven in C, op. 69, the last of the 
Rasumowsky set, which has been played in these 
concerts once before this winter, and which, elabo- 
rate and complicated and difficult as it is, came 
out quite clear in all its movements, not except- 
ing the long and flowery-themed fugue of the 
finale, and seemed to bold the audience enchained 



and delighted. The composition is full of the 
wayward impetuosity and mystical dreaminess so 
often charged upon this master, but with a genu- 
ineness and depth of inspiration, a prevailing 
certainty of purpose, and strong grasp of means, 
whereby it justifies itself throughout. To speak 
more minutely of the execution, we may remark 
that the Allegro Vivace, which lays its finger 
down so positively and starts off with such clear 
alacrity after the dreamy, doubtful, hesitating 
modulations of the Introduction, was played with 
energy and fire enough as a whole, but that the 
first violin in attacking some of those very ardu- 
ous heights did sometimes swerve a little from 
true pitch, — a fault of late comparatively rare in 
the Quintette Club. The Andante con moto, a 
sort of minor romance in 6-8 SicUiano rhythm, 
and seeming almost to anticipate the vein of 
Mendelssohn, was very exquisitely rendered, and 
we must note especially the feeling manner in 
which the violoncello sang or hummed its cease- 
less melody, in melancholy undertone like the 
sea accompanying sad thoughts. The Minuetto 
was quite clear, and so (considering its difficulty) 
was the very delicate and complicated arabesque 
of the fugue finale, only that the viola was hardly 
defl enough for the graceful leading off of so 
lively and fantastic a theme. 

Next came the novelty of the evening in the 
first appearance of Mr. Gustav Satter, the 
pianist, of whom our New York Correspondents 
had already reported so highly. He played the 
Sonata in B fiat, op. 45, by Mendelssohn, for 
piano and violoncello (Wulf Fries.) He is a 
fresh, youthful-looking person, with an air of 
decision and at the same time a good-humored 
Austrian bonhommie about him, which reminded 
one somewhat of Jaell, and there was felt at 
once a freshness in bis touch and style of playing 
that was most agreeable. In all the mechanical 
requisites of a pianist, we doubt if we have had 
his superior, we might almost say, his equal. In 
point of strength, delicacy, liquid connection of 
the notes, or crisp staccato, expressive cantabile 
or brilliant bravura, and generally in easy, grace- 
ful mastery of all sorts of difficulties, he was all 
that one could wish. And with these aids he 
entered into the style and spirit of the piece, 
and brought out its meaning very satisfactorily. 
We need not add that he was ably seconded. 
The audience were charmed and of course re- 
called the young artist with great warmth, who 
thereupon gave us one of the newly written fan- 
tasias of Liszt, not of the Nonna and Lucia sort, 
but upon the ** Wedding March" of Mendels- 
sohn, which be has worked up with marvellous 
power, alternating and mingling with it various 
snatches of that aerial fairy tremolo in the over- 
ture (Midsummer Night's Dream.) It was a piece 
of astonishing difficulty, and Mr. Satter's execu- 
tion of it perhaps went beyond any feat of vii^ 
tuosity which we remember. Certainly we never 
heard such an orchestral volume of tone rolled 
out from the piano, (the last and finest of the 
Chickering Grands.) But it is most to his credit, 
that, while he can do these things, be prefers to 
make them exceptional, and to deal more in music 
which appeals to hs as music in the higher sense 

of Art. 

Part II. opened with the Larghetto to that 
Quintet in A, by Mozart, op. 108, in which Mr. 
Rr AN sustains so beautiful a clarinet part, and 
▼ery artistically he did it. Next came a concert 
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aria by Mozart, Mentre ix lascxo^ Jiyliay entirely 
new, we think, to Boston audiences. Mr. Weth- 
ERBEE santr it with judgment and expression, 
and that finished style of vocalism into which he 
has disciplined his rich bass voice. But the song 
in itself seemed almost too intensely dramatic for 
the Chamber, and between the passionate re- 
quirements of the song itself and the quiet tone 
of the place, the position of the singer could not, 
we fancied, be entirely unembarrassing. 

Finally the grand fi flat Trio of Beethoven, 
brought the concert to a noble close. In this 
again Mr. Satter appeared to very great advan- 
tage, and played it perhaps more effectively than 
it has ever been played 6ere in public, although 
with less poetical inspiration than Dresrl, and 
in parts (as the Andante) with hardly the firmness, 
breadth and literal exactness of Jaell. The 
Scherzo and Finale pleased us most, and it is in 
these buoyant, brilliant, rapid movements that we 
thus far seem to feel most of this player's peculiar 
power. Yet, taking it all in all, it was a remark- 
able, a superb performance, and went far to 
deepen the impression of this noblest of piano- 
forte Trios. The brothers Fries conspired 
warmly and efi*ectuallly on their part. 

So ended altogether the most. satisfactory sea-, 
son thus far of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club ; 
a season to be remembered for the remarkable 
amount of first-rate music which it has interpre- 
ted to us, for the greatly improved skill and more 
sympathetic unity of the interpreters, and for the 
unfeigned interest with which they have been 
continually listened to by so large audiences. 



Jbfaaiina Wagner. 

While the grand impersonations of the Grisi 
are still fresh in our minds, it is interesting to 
hear what is intelligently said of the young Ger- 
man aspirant to the same high throne of lyric 
tragedy. We English the words of a writer in 
that excellent German Monthly, Meyer's Monats- 
hefte^ published in New York. 

"The only tragic actress, whom Berlin now 
possesses, is a singer — Johanna Wagner. Of 
Juno-like form, with a mouth sternly closed, as if 
chiselled in marble, she has thrown aside entirely 
her former girlishness, of Dresden memory, and 
followed the pathos of Rachel, of Schrceder- 
Devrient. You no longer detect any love- 
signs with eye or hand, but see only majesty in 
every feature. When, as Lucrezia Borgia, she 
demands of her husband the punishment of him 
who has dared to insult her name, it is as if a 
thunder-cloud sat upon her brow ; all her move- 
ments are noble and measured ; no empress wears 
her mantle more proudly — it is only from the 
pale face that the demoniac fire of vengeance 
gleams forth. 

" There is an elective affinity between Johanna 
Wagner and Rachel ; both should never appear 
but in white robes, with the golden circlet around 
their brows j they are plastic figures. Like their 
exterior, so their nature *, it is their vocation to 
represent great, consuming passions, the end of 
heroines. But while, over the thin, worn-out 
features of Rachel, fiash the incessant lightnings 
of hatred, revenge, and jealousy, Johanna Wag- 
ner's voice possesses a heart-enthralling power, 
a sweetness and wildness like that of the syren, 
and yet it can be overpoweringly wrathful, when, 
as the voice of Olympia, it sounds forth its: 
^'jCassander ! ye eternal Gods T But the horror- 



insfiiring expression of Rachel as Hermione or 
Camilla, which, neither beautiful nor repulsive, 
can only be compared to the appe-arance of the 
Eumcnides, of whom ancient lore speaks so 
strangely — this expression is less peculiar to 
Joh in na Wagner. But instead the Muses have 
endowed her with a nobleness and chasteness of 
exterior, that gives her a resemblance to the 
* arrow-loving goddess, who, in her virgin pride 
wandered with fieet foot through the vales of 
Parnassus, while from its heights resounded the 
lyre of her brother.' And, when, as Orpheus, 
with her white mantle wound around her arm, 
she stands by the tomb of Eurydice ; when, sure 
of victory, clasping her golden lyre, she faces the 
furies at the dark glowing gates of Tartarus — 
then it seems as if, with the tones of her voice, 
there were rising up temples and palaces, the sa- 
cred heights, the god-frequented valleys. Aphro- 
dite, Helen, Hector and Achilles, all the beloved 
shades — and on the waves of her song, wo descend 
to Lethe, ascend to Olympus. 

" If ever the music of Gluck has been ren- 
dered in a manner worthy of its master, it is so, 
here ; from these melodies breathes the deepest 
woe, comes forth the fragrance of the most bliss- 
ful love ; and all this wafled round by that classic 
calm and mildness, which, in its purity and clear- 
ness resembles the sky whose eternal blue spreads 
over Hellas, the azure sea that plays around its 
cliffs. Next mo iu the theatre sat one of our old 
professors, with his broad-brimmed hat and im- 
mense shoe-buckles. Fifty years before, he told 
me, he had heard " Orpheus ;" and when Wag- 
ner sang "What now is life to me ?" the tears 
came into his eyes, and he pressed my hand in 
deep emotion. 

" Johanna Wagner's voice has not the inexhaust- 
ible fulness and power of that of Jennt Net 
in Dresden. The Berlin critics, who hate every- 
thing great, and harmonious, and try their best 
to destroy it with their malicious wit, had conse- 
quently found an admirable occasion, a few weeks 
ago, at a representation of Fidelio^ to point their 
shafts at this artist, also, as if it were not the very 
greatest art to produce such soul-stirring effects 
even with impaired powers. Johanna Wagner's 
voice is broken ; she fails in the high notes — but 
her sublimely tragic appearance and manner, 
which at times touches upon the austere, as when 
she sings the ** Erl-king " — will ever throw around 
this weakness the imperial mantle of Art, and 
perhaps, indeed, this consciousness of sinking 
gives her a still higher charm, as if there dwelt 
within her something of the dying swan. 

" I will only add that Johanna Wagner has 
reached her present height by the thorny path by 
which alone most women arrive at true greatness, 
an unhappy, but pure and noble love." 

M. s. R. 



Signor Corelli and his Pupils. — No one 
has ever labored more devotedly or more success- 
fully in our city in the training of young voices 
to sing in the true Italian style, than Sig. Corelli, 
who for five years past has had hosts of scholars 
and has given quite a remarkable impulse to the 
Art in our most cultivated private circles. Some 
of our best professional singers, too, are largely 
indebted to his invaluable lessons. It was but 
natural, that, numbering so many finely flavored 
voices, ripening so auspiciously, among his pupils, 
the teacher should wish their families and friends 



to meet and taste for once the combined fruits of 
their training. A first very delightful oppor- 
tunity of this kind was offered in s Soiree in 
Chickering's rooms last year, one of the pleasant- 
est musical parties in our recollection. We did 
not feel free at that time to journalize upon 
what was simply social and private. On Fridays 
evening of bst week the experiment was re- 
peated on a somewhat larger scale, with the 
rooms really crammed with guests, and as the 
newspapers have not kept silent, we too may re- 
cord our pleasure briefly. 

It was, save one or two interventions of a 
single bass and tenor, entirely a concert of young 
ladies. Nearly sixty of the presenjt and past 
pupib of Sig. Corelli took part, including four 
who officiated very ably as accompanists at the 
piano. The programme was only too long, but it 
contained twenty of the choicest piieces of Italian 
music, many of them such as have taxed the 
powers of the world's greatest cantairicu And 
we think there was general surprise and delight 
at the average beauty and culture of the voices, 
at the transcendent sweetness, richness and sym- 
- pathetic quality of at least half a dozen of them, 
and at the anmistakeable evidence they gave that 
they could sing. 

It was a rare joy indeed, something which one 
never experiences in public opera, oratorio or 
concert, to hear a female chorus of such sweet, 
refined, sympathetic voices. The choruses. from 
the Favorita, and the Giuramento^ and the Elisir 
(TAmorey never sounded so sweetly as from these 
fifty fresh young soprani and contralti. Espe- 
cially interesting were the three pieces : ' Faith/ 
* Hope,' and * Charity,' by Rossini, sung by a 
select chorus of soprani in three parts ; the latter 
with solo besides, and truly a noble piece, which 
we have long wondered that we never hear in 
concerts. 

Of the solos there were at least half a dozen 
which would compare favorably with some of the 
much admired efforts on our operatic stage, in 
execution, artisdc style, expression, verve^ as well 
as in the rare power and beauty of the voices, 
each so individual in its timbre. These were 
such pieces as mio Fernando ; Una voce poco 
fa; the contralto cavatina (with chorus) from 
// Giuramento ; a very dramatic, recitative duo 
from Anna Bolena; Qjuti la voce; Ah^ non credea. 
And shall we goon and Biention the C0me h beUo, 
the Bell raggio (with chorus) from Semiramide ; 
tne Quis est homo duet; the duet from Giura- 
mento ; the Grerman duet by KUcken, &c. : — all 
highly creditable, even remarkable performances, 
for such young amateurs. We may not mention 

the names of the fair singers, as they do not be- 
long to the public. Yet we may except two 
bright instances, as being at least partially pro- 
fessional. 

Miss Louise Hensler, the very youthful 
sister of Elise, now in Italy, by her lark-like 
cadenza in the opening chorus, by her truly fin- 
ished and felicitous execution of such' difficult 
pieces as Una voce and Quis est homo, and by the 
fresh, Spring-like charm of her voice and manner, 
quite electnfied the house. And Mrs. Long 
sang Qui la voce with a purity of voice, and a 
sustained elegance and truth of style and feeling, 
which charmed even afler the very great artists 
who have sung it here and doubtless been her 
models. It was only in those very trying chro- 
matic scales at the end, that the piece seemed at 
all to transcend her powers. It certainly was by 
far the finest effort wo have yet witnessed from 
this lady. — And so (hanks and continued progress 
to Corelli and his interesting pupils t 
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From NEW YOBK. 

March 28tli. — Eisfeld*s 5th Quartet Soiree took 
place last cvcriing. AH present regretted the ab- 
soncc of Mr. Eisfeld, who is recovering, though 
slowly, from a very severe illness. The concert was 
opened with four parts (the Allegro, Adagio, Scherzo, 
and Finale) of Beethoven's Scptuor. The render- 
ing of the Adagio — one of the most beautiful that 
the Master ever wrote — was very fine. The other 
parts were marred by that unfortunate violin of 
which I have already had repeated occasion to com- 
plain. The fault lies partly in the instrument, 
which ha.s a hai-sh tone, but far more in the strong 
tendency of the performer to play flat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Puimp Mayer sang a couple of 
duets — one from Mehul's "Joseph in Egypt," beau- 
tiful, touching, tender music, in which the really fine 
voice of Mr. Mayer shows to fine advantage. Less 
80 the lady^s (formerly Miss Rosa Jacques) whose 
organ has not improved within the last year or two. 
It was T)ctter suited to the Barcarole of Abt, a joy- 
ous, rollicking composition, which pleased the audi- 
ence enough to be encored. 

The remaining numbers were, Beethoven's B flat 
Trio, played by Mr. William Mason, and a selec- 
tion of smaller pieces from the hands of the same 
gentleman. As regards iho Trio. T rather think you 
were better ofl^ who heard it played, last night too, 
by Mr. Satter. The fact is, he has spoiled us for any- 
thing else ; and though Mr. Ma^ion, in his way, does 
very well indeed, yet there is still a wide diflerence. 
The styles of the tMFO are so entirely unlike, that 
they can hardly be compared : while Mr. Satter's is 
crisp, nervous, and energetic, I can characteriee Mr. 
Mason's playing in no other way than by the term 
hose ; the former seems as if built upon a strong, 
iron frame, which will withstand any shock; the 
latter rests, as it were, on a scaffolding of pasteboard 
or the like, likely to fall to pieces at any moment 

Yon must not suppose that I do not acknowledge 
the many excellences in Mr. Mason's playing. His 
rendering of delicate passages, his pianissimo^ are 
faultless ; he masters great mechanical difficulties, 
and plays with much expression, as in the theme of 
the Andante ; but, as in the latter parts of the same 
movement, his articulation is of^en indistinct, and a 
strong tendency to a tempo rubcUo^ and to too rapid 
playing is sometimes annoying. The latter was ob- 
servable, more than I ever heard it before, in the 
triplet portion of the ** Impromptu " of Chopin. It 
was rendered a mass of confused sounds. Nor did 
the middle part, with its deep, mysterious melody, 
come out as broadly and purely as on former occa- 
sions. A Suite by Handel, consisting of Prelude, 
Fugue, AUemande, Courante, and Gigue, pleased me 
best of all Mr. Mason's performances. It was played 
distinctly, and, as it seemed to me, with the true 
spirit. Pens^es Fugitives, a pleasing, delicate compo- 
sition by Mr. Mason himself, with a quite original 
theme, something in the style of Gade, concluded 
the performances, which, on the whole, seemed to 
have given satisfaction. Bornonis. 

March 23. — Last Wednesday Xucrezta was given 
at the Academy. Even with Grisi and Mario's 
notes still ringing in my ears, I was very much 
p1eas«d. For Steffanone, although she does 
often s\ng false and seemed to be aflected by a 
cold, still lias a fine voice, and Brignoli, although 
the opposite of Mario in looks, makes a very plea- 
sant impression. The audience was very good for 
the Academy. Ou Friday, Maria di Rohan was 
given, but how,— as i was not present,— I cannot 
say. This closed the ftrgt twelve subscription 
nights. On Monday there w^g no performance on 
account of the brilliant Light Guard ball, and to- 
night, as the first of the new seasoh, Maria is to 



be repeated. The noted Chevalier Wyckoff, (of 
Miss Gamble and Sardinian prison celebrity) is 
now the manager under the direction of the com- 
mittee. 

I have been at Niblo's pretty often to witness tra- 
gedy and comedy, operatic and equestrian perfor- 
mances, college commencements, historical ad- 
dresses, concerts, and innumerable other things, 
but never did I see a fuller house than there was 
last Thursday evening on occasion of the perfor- 
mance of Der Freischiitz, and the debut of Miss 
Lkhmann in opera in America. No less than five or 
six hundred unfortunate bipeds stood during the 
three hours of performance. As a whole it was 
well given. The orchestra played finely, although 
sometimes, as it seemed to me, a little too slow. 
Mr. Quint (Max) had a very bad cold, which 
spoiled his singing entirely. Vincke did much 
better in Caspar than I had expected, yet there 
was room for great improvement. Mme. Sieden- 

BURO did excellently as Annchen. A soubrette 
part becomes her much better than such an one as 
Lady Harriet in Martha. The ariette in the sec- 
ond act, " Kommt ein schlanker Bursch gegangen^^* 
was given very prettily, and she filled her place 
in the preceding duet in a ntiive and pleasant man- 
ner. One thing however I must find fault with ; 
it is the practice of singing too much at the audi- 
ence. 

And now for Caroline Lehmann. I do not ex- 
actly know how to begin about her. Her singing 
was superb, Cyou know that.) and her acting in all 
her arias was very good. But in the other parts 
she did not seem to feel at home on the stage and 
vrai rather constrained. Besides this, she was not 
dressed tasiefully, a v*rv common fault with her. 
But all this was lost sight of in her glorious sing- 
ing. How beautifully she gave us : ** Wi* nahte 
mir der Schlummer,^* I need not tell you, you have 
beard her. And on the whole I wish for no better 
Agatha. 

The minor parts were all v^ell sustained. Mr. 
Schetterer as Kilian, Reichard as Ottocar, etc., 
etc., did well. Choruses generally ditto. After 
the second and last acts, the principal performers 
were called out, and Miss Lehmann received 
quantities of bouquets. 

The scenery and machinery in the "Wolf- 
schlucht" scene was miserable. But this is not the 
fault of the opera troupe, but of Niblo's theatre. 



Musical Intelligence. 

Itocml, 

Mr. Satter's Co>xert. — We hope no true music- 
lover will fail to be at Chlckerings' rooms on Monday 
evening. The programme as well as the playing of this 
pianist will be remarkable. He will play the Sonata 
Aj^ssionata o( BEVTUoyE,s, never before played here in 
public, and one of the most fiery and truly Beethovenish; 
a Ballade of Chopin; a couple of dainty Minuets from 
Mozart and Beethoven; a Trio of Schubert, with the 
Quintette Club; and for modern brilliancies the tran- 
scription of ^* Midsummer Night's Dream" by Lizst; a 
fantastical afitiir by Schumann, called a " Carnival,'* 
consisting of twenty little pieces, in the way of charac- 
ter sketches of composers ; and an arrangement of bis 
own on the March from the Prcphile. 

The Flower Queen. — We commend the repetition 
on Fast Day evening of this pretty Children's Cantata. 
Mr. Clarke himself will sustain the part of the Re- 
cluse this time, and the little flower spirits who sing him 
back to human sympathies, have been newly drilled in 
chorus and solo, and the defects of the first performance 
carefully corrected. 

The Beethoven Statue. — We find the following 
in some Vienna correspondence of the Atlas : 

The Royal foundry of Munich, the 28th of February, 
cast successfully in bronze the colossal statue of Beet- 
hoven, modelled by Mr. Crawford aAer the one which ex- 
ists at Bonn, Beethoven's birth-place, for Boston. It has 
been temporarily placed in the Odeon of Munich ; a great 
concert, to be composed of the works of Beethoven, 
which have never been executed at Munich, was to be 
given the 2d of March ; its proceeds were to be given to 
the poor. 

We trust another season will see this statue fitly inau- 
gurated in its place of destination, our noble Music Hall. 
Bnt is it modelled after the one in Bonn 7 



Jf.nny LiifD GoLDSCHMiDT. — The London Morninq 
Advertiser says that Jennj Lind hns entered into an en- 
(Titgement to revisit England in her professional capacity. 
From religious scruples she has determined never more 
to appear before the puhlic under any circumstincos 
which could be construed into f^^iving her sanction to 
thcatricnl or operatic performances. She has further 
resolved that all her future exhibitions before the public 
shall partake more or less, of the chiracter of sacred 
music; and. with this view, she has. we ,are informed, 
stipulated that she shall sinj^ only in Exeter Hall. 8he 
is expected there sometime in the month of April. Our 
readers are aware that Jenny Lind is now the mother of 
two children. 

A Rotterdam correspondent writes : '* Madame Gold- 
scHMiDT (Jenny Lind) awd her husband have given two 
or three Concerts in Amsterdam, and tomorrow (Tues- 
day) cTening they intend giving a grand Concert at the 
Hague. Though the admission to their Concerts was 
more than twice the sum generally charged for fimt- class 
Concerts, the Concert-rooms were crowded. Madame 
GoLDscHMiDT seems to have lost none of those qualifi- 
cations which gave such etlat to the professional perform- 
ances and personal kind-heartedness of Jenny Lino. 
Her audiences know no bounds to their enthusiasm. 



avtoertisements* 



MR. GUSTAV SATTEB 

TIati the pleasure to inform the public that his FIRST CON- 
CERT in Boston will 1m giTen at the Rooms of the ^lessrs. 
CuicEBRiNO, (Masonic TsmpliJ on MONDAY EVENING, 
April 2d, on which occasion he will be assisted by the ' 

MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLVB, 



PROaRAMHE. 

PAST [. 

1— Trio in B flat, F. Schubert. 

Messrs Satter, A. k W. Fries. 

2— a, Minuetto from 6rh Symphony, Mosart. 

fr, Minuetto from Sonata in E flat, Beethoven. 

e. Coronation March from ' Le Prophets,' Meyerbeer. 

Mr. Satter. 

8— 5onata Appaarionata, F minor, Beethoven. 

Mr. Satter. 

PAET II. 

1— CarDVTAl on ftnir notes, R. Schumann. 

2— Ballad in O minor, Chopin. 

8— Transcription of * Midsummer Night's Dream|' Llaat. 

(C^Concertto commence at 7K o^clock. 

0*^cketB, 91 each, may be obtained at the usual places 
and at the door. 

'tHE FLOWER QUEEN. 

Mr. C. H. CLABKE would respectfuUv announce 
that the second and last performance of Root's celebrated Can- 
ute, THE FLOWER QUEEN, br hb Classes, will Uke place 
at the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, on thecTenlaf of 

FAST DAT, AprU 5tlk. 

Mr. Clakkb will (by request) sine the part of the " Reclnm '* 
on this oceaaion. In addition, a Select Choir of Fifty Ladies 
and Gentlemen hare kindly oonnented to aing two Chnruaea 
ftom the most popular Operas. Mr. Clarke will also introduce 
one of Koenig'S nnrlT»Ued Solos for Comet 4 piston. The 
whole forming one of the most attractive musical entertain- 
ments ever offered to the Boston public. 

Mrs. C. H. Claeek will preside at the Piano-Forte. 

Mr. Chaelss Baenaed (pupil of Mr. Clarke) will predde at 
theOrgan. 

Q:]^8ingle tickets fiO cents ; packages of eight, S2, for sale 
at the principal Hotels and Music stores. Single tickets may 
b e pro cured at the door on the evening of performance. 

I^T^Doors open at 6}^. Commence pescisklt at 7K o'clock. 



THE MUSICAL EDUCATION S0CIET7 

Will give their last Public Perfor«*oc« for the season in the 

TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On the Evening of Fast Day, April 6th. 

Choruses by the Society, fh>m favorito Oratorios, with Solof 
and Duets by some of our best resident Amateurs. 
Admission 26 cents. 
For particulars see dally papers. 

JAMES D. KENT, Sec'y. 

B. D. AL.L.EN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO'FOB.TE. 

Letters dliected care ef Nathan Richardson, Esq. 282 Wash- 
ington Street. _ 
KxrsEBKCBS —Otto Dreael, E. Hamilton, 1. 1. Hsrwood, Esqs. 



WABTTBD, A situation as Organisf In Boston or vicinity, 
by a person who has for many jaars held such a situap 
tion, and had charge of a Choir. 
Inquire of Mr. Dwioht, at this ofllee. 



TO SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES. A Germai 
Lady, of good musical and literary aecomplishmunta 
desires a sitnatioa somewhere in the Northern Sutes, when 
she may teach Music, German, he. In some School or Acad- 
emy, and also sing or plsy the organ In a Church. She car 
refer to— ^ 

Mrs. Dr. S. 0. Hove, Mrs. R. B. Apthoep, OiOEas P. RuD 
Esq , Messrs. CaiCKEBUia ft Son, Johm 8. Dwioat, Esq. 
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NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 

i Weekly Paper deroted to ART, offora itaelf to the attention 
>r all who are Interevted In the eleTatin^ and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contribntora to THE CIlAVOy 
ilready are BRTAyr, Lowell, Sthect, IIcmbrakdt Peale, A. B. 
DuRAjiP, Prealdentof the N-tional Academy of Deptgn, Daniel 
rtrxTiKOTON, Henrt K. Browk, and anongtt those engnt^d 
ire Lo:?gfellow, Batard Tatlor, Geo Wm Curtis, Rct. H. 
IV. Bbecher, Key. Samuel Ofiooon, Ker. II. W. Bellowb, Hon. 
[Charles Sum.xer, and others of our moat eminent writ4»ri. A 
peries of papem by RusKix, and eraaya left by the eminent 
•culptor, IloRATio Grecnougq, add to the interest of Tlic 
Urayon. 

From the Chriuian Inqttirer. 

The flr»t flre nombcm of thl» promising (and thn« fcr per- 
forming) i^per are now out. We looic for iu weekly L«8ue 
irlth high and nerer dimppolnted expectation. Its leaders are 
Ifatied In a double sense— weighty with thought as well aa 
alth typographical distinctness. They carry metal We are 
much impressed with the seriourneas and Inatruotlre aim of 
the editorial oolumna. Mantfeatly It is not to tickle the car 
or plea.«e the fftncy, but to enlighten the mind and IniproTe 
the taste, that the leading article always alma. The writer haa 
% real, weIl-«onaidered. distinct, and derisiTe thought to con- 
vey to his readers^ minds, and he goes about it patiently, nn- 
smbitldusly, and earnestly, and succeeds not In winning our 
admiration— a poor Tictory— but In leaTing oa wlaer than he 
fbund ua. 

The Crayon has, we hope, a special mission— to purge and 
Boberize the style of our journalizing, as well aa the taste of 
our people In general The heated, gawous, and scintillating 
style of our puolic press is becoming intolerable. The Crayon 
uj«s a cool, quiet and nnobtrusire style, which la truly re- 
fnshing. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We hare already strongly recommended TnE Craton, and 
ererr aucceeding number prores it to be more and more worthy 
of all we hare said In Its praise. No Journal, deroted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if It 
meets with the support It so richly deaerrea, we hare no doubt 
that It will exert a moat wholeaome influence upon the taste 
oftheconntry. 

Pnbliahed by STILLMAN & BURAND, No. 287 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, 83 per annum, in adranee. Back num- 
bers supplied. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 259 Washinfirton St. 

RESIDENCE. ...18 SHAWMUT STllBET, BOSTON. 



aT. X 

NO. 8 LA ORANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Baring resided thirteen years In Europe with a riew of adap- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the Eukflish roice. and of 
remedying weakness of the rolee, and thoroughly aorrecting 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pro- 
poses to gire lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, in the Italian 
French, and English Languages. 

Many who hare spent years of seTere study to attain musical 
excellence, after itruggliog to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the purriuit fh>m the be- 
lief that they are afflicted with a natural defvctireness : when, 
with a ftaetlonal part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with much 
leaa physical effort (if properly directed) than they hare been 
accustomed to uae, their roices might ba rendered comparatlre- 
ly beautiful. 

To singers of eminence he would say, with a Just appreciation 
of their high attalnmenta, that a \}r\ef practical examination of 
his system will eonrlnoe the moat sceptical, that h« can afford 
them such assistance In beautifying the roice, aa might delight 
the most fastidious. 

" Being acquainted with the course of rocal discipline pursued 
by Mr. w. J. Parkersok tn forming and dereloplng the roice, 
I take pleasure In bearing my testimony to Its excellence ; be- 
Uering It to be Car preferable to any other method known to me. 

GEO. J. WEBB. 

Boston, Oct. 7, 1854." 

iE^ Terms, §60 per quarter. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEGS to announce that he la prepared to commence instruc- 
tion In Plano-forta and Organ playing. Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will ba happy to receira applicationa at No. 
8 Hay ward Place^on and after Oct. 1st. 
REFERENCSfl— R. £. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. B. Bwight, Esqs 
Sept 28 tf^ 

L. H. iSOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF IHUSIC, 

965 HVaablufton Str««t, Boaton. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



\r AREROOins, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 B08T0N. tf 



NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

aaa WASHINGTON STREET, 

lias just recelred a large inrolce of 



Comprising the lateKt works of all the distinguiahed European 

composers. 

—JUST PUBLLSHKD,— 

Richardson's Collection of National and Ope- 
ratic Melodies, 

Very on-ily .nrmnsi-J f'r the I^kiiio, nnd fingered alter the 
iiirtlin.l of the MoUvrn S. hool. lu twenty numbers. Price 
fioui lo to 2o c«nts «ach. They are excellent for young pupila. 

Bixty-Six Interludes in the M^jor Keys, 
By J. II JONES, f tr the Organ, Melodeon or Piano. They 
are eaay, and ri*ry interesting. Erery muaiclan ahould hare 
a copy. Price 60 centa. 

Third Book of Concone's Vocal Ezeroiaes, 

For the middle register of the roice, the only complete edition 
in the country. Just piibllMhcd. They will b« found Indis- 
pensable to ail Teachers uf Singing. Price f2. 

QT'All the abore rrill bo sent free of postage on the raoelpt 
of the abuTe prices. Our Catalogues are sent gratia to any 
addresa. 

NATHAN RIOHARDSON. 
MUSICAL exchange:, aSJi lYaslalnffton St., 

BOSTON. 



[f^OB PRINTING oeatlj and promptly execnted at tliis Office. 

KR. HARBISON UILIiA&D, 

(TENORE,) 

TEAGHEE OF ITALIAN VOCALIZATIOK, 

No. Tyler St Terma S60 per quarter. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IJflPORTERS OF FOREIGN RllJAIC, 

HATK SKMOrCD TO 

Ho. 7A0 BROADWAT, eorner of Hinth 8t 

NEW YORK. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Manafaetorjr, 379 'Wastalnn^ton Strectt 

BOSTON, MASS. 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Uandei A Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, Ae. Ao. 

Realdeiiee, No. 3 IVluter Placcy Boston. 
O. ANDR£ & CO. '8 

iStpot of ffoitiin xnb J9omcjittt fSLuslt, 

19 S. KIXTH STftKBT, ABOTB CBBSmUT, 

(Eaataide,) PUILADELPHIA. 

IC^A catalogue of oar atock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been publii»hed. Muaie and Mualo 
Booka imported to order, aa heretofore, ttom Qennanj, Italy, 
France and England. 

A CARD. Messra. GARTNER and JUNONICKEL an 
ready to receire applicationa to furnish muaic (duoa, trioa, 
Ae. for rIoUn and piano) for prirata parties. Not 18 



ADOLPH KIELBLOOK, 

I^ IHL W 3E1. OX* 3M 

United Ststtea Hotel. 



9 
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SIOKOR AUGUSTO BENDfiLARI. Profrswr of 
Music, from Naples, proposes to teach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, both by prirata 
and claM lessons. The latter will bo giren to Choral Classss, 
on Tuesday and Friday erenings, for which purpose the Measrs. 
Chick«*riog hare kindly off(>red the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as poasible the adrantagee of a ayatem of 
public musical instruction that haa bean attended with great 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Auauaro Bxudslam, at tha 
Wiuthrop Uoove, or to Messra. Ohickering A Sons, to whom, 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 

EErntKKcn. 

BeT. SamU K. Lothrop, Samuel G. VTard, Esq. 

John S. Dwight, Esq. 

CARL GARTNER, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be found at No. 20 Dorer Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc U 

WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 

Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, propoaaa to 
remain in Boston, and to gire inatruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and In the Thkort or Music. 

Addresa No. 45 Harrison Arenue, or at any of the mmde 
storea. Sept 16 



■aiiuFAorDRin at 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

TUB attention of the maslcal poblle la luTlted to the newly 
lmprt>red MODEL MELODBONS made by ua. We bellevw 
them to be unsurpaased, In all the eaaenUal poinU pertaining 
to a good instrument, eapeclally In regard to 

Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 
Our prices rary from 900 to S175, according to the aiae and 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from Lowux 
Mason, Wm. B. ilaAnauRT, Geoaoa F. Koor, L. II HitirrnARD, 
EnwiN Bruce, Silas A. BAMcaoFT, and many other diailn- 
guisbed niUKlciann, may ba aecn at our ware-rooms. 

OC^The oplnioDS of tlie abtire gentlemen gire them a decided 
preference to all other Melodeona. 

HRNRT MASOlf. I MASON * HABlI«Ilff, 

RMMONS HAMUK. ) Cambridge St. (cor. of Chaj\t*y\ Boston, Mm. 
Oct28 Gm (Directly in frontoftba Jail.) 

D. B. NEWHALL, 
Maimfactorwr and Dealer in Piano-Eortes, 

No. 344 'Wstalatiai^M Street, BostOM. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, f TO LET. 

WILLIAM BEROER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 

Ho. 82 Watt 4tli Street, Cindnnati, 0. 

KEEPS conaUntly on hand a Lazge and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Ifiaatam pncea. New 
Muaie reeeircd by Steamer aa aoon aa published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachera. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arrangad to order. 
BIT* Cataloguea sent gratia by mail. Aog^ 

Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
Ho. IS TRBMONT TKHPLB, BOSTOlff. 

OTTO DBESEIa 

Olraa Inatruction on the piano, and may be addraaed at the 
Rtraaa Uoqsk. Terms : — Su) p^r quarter of 24 leasona, 
two a week ; 930 par quartar of 12 Icaaona, one a wedc 

TOniG LADES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

B. R. BI«ABrCHARD, Teaeltcr. 

Thia School ia dealgnad for thoaa who wish to aoqnire tha 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particulMrly adapt- 
ed to the wanta of chose who desire to fit thanaalrea to i«ieh 
singing in schools, or to receira inatruction, from itm beat : 
ters, In the Cultlratlon of the Voice, Style, Ac. 

Addraaa, cara of tiao. J. Webb A Co , No. 8 If Inter alRat. 



PIANIST Am) TEACHER OF HITSIC, 

OFFERS his acrricea aa an Inatroctor tn the higher branchca 
of Piano playing. Mr U. may be addreascd at the music 
storea of Natham UicBAsnHoii, 282 Waahington Si. or 0. P. 
RsiD A Co. 17 Tramont How. 

Rsrtauicsi :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. VemoB St 
Mias K. E. Princv, Salem. 
Miaa Nichola, 20 South Si. 
Mias May, 5 Franklin Place. Fab. 18. 

THOMAS RTAN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE, No. 15 DIX PLACE. 

NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT I«. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publiahen call the attention of the mnaleal proftnloai 
to thla work, aa one eminently ealeulatcd to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly adranoe the pupil. It is emphatl- 
eally a PftACricaL work, sarrlng both aa a Manual of inatrno- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other \ and it ia 
beliered that the peculiar arrangement of tha work, togrther 
with tha rery larfs number of exrrclaea and ezamplaa, preaenta 
great adrantages, to both scholar and teacher, orer any similar 
work yet published. Price 81,C0. 

OBO. P. RBBO A CO., 18 Tramont St. 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF TB^ TIAKO^TOBTE, 

ReBtd«no«y 84 Flnckncjr Streat* 

Saptl tf 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Application can be mada at Feed's Muiie-Stoira, or at tha 
Norfolk House, Rozbury. Sept 9 

J. THENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO- 

R«sldeno« Ho. 56 Kn««laaad Str*«t* 
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